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PREFACE 

TO 

THE     FIFTH     VOL  V  M  E. 


THE  NINE  YEARS  which  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  commenced 
have  witnessed  important  changes  in  the  modes  of  viewing  and 
representing  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds.  The  old  system  of 
notation,  founded  on  the  dualistic  theory  of  chemical  combination,  and  the 
atomic  weights  adopted  in  Gmelin's  Handbook  and  other  standard  works 
of  older  date,  may  now  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  past ;  and  even  the 
new  system  introduced  by  Gerhardt  has  undergone  considerable  modifica- 
tion7  the  atomic  weights  which  that  chemist  assigned  to  many  of  the  metals 
having  been  doubled,  and  his  system  of  typical  representation  having  been 
developed  into  the  modern  theory  of  atomicity.  These  changes  and  de- 
velopements  are  explained  in  the  article  Classification  by  Professor  G. 
C.  Foster,  and  the  articles  Atomic  Weights,  and  Metals,  Atomic  Weights 
and  Classification  of,  by  Dr.  Odling.  The  smaller  atomic  weights  of 
many  of  the  metals  (Ba=687  ;  Hg  =  100;  Zn  =  32  5,  &c.)  having 
been  adopted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Dictionary,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  in  first  introducing  the  larger  ones,  to  distinguish  them  by 
doubled  symbols  (Bba  =  137,  Hhg  =  200,  &c);  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  work  these  double  symbols,  which  are  rather  clumsy,  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  ordinary  symbols  used,  with  accents  or  dashes,  when 
necessary,  to  indicate  the  equivalent  value. 

In  bringing  the  Dictionary  to  a  conclusion  I  have  to  regret  that  it  is  in 
some  respects  less  complete  than  I  could  wish.  Although  it  has  extended 
considerably  beyond  the  limits  originally  contemplated,  the  space  has  still 
been  found  too  narrow  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  many  important 
subjects.  I  have  however  endeavoured  to  give  some  notice  of  every  com- 
pound discovered  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  each  Part  of  the 
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work,  and  where  full  description  was  impossible,  reference  is  given  to  the 
original  sources  of  information.  The  earlier  volumes  are  necessarily 
somewhat  behind  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  but  should  the  work 
meet  with  the  success  for  which  we  hope,  this  deficiency  may  perhaps  be 
made  good  by  a  Supplement. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  enriched  the  work  by  their  valuable  contributions.  Several  of  theBe 
articles  have  taken  rank  as  classical  treatises  on  their  respective  subjects, 
and  to  them  the  work  will  be  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  such  success 
as  it  may  attain. 

HENRY  WATTS. 

London:  J/ay,  1808. 
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Q 

i.   A  term  applied  by  H.  Rose  to  oxides  containing  4  atoms 
of  metal  to  1  atom  of  oxygen,  such  as  suboxide  of  silver  Ag*0 :  better  called  teirametalUo 
(see  Oxides,  iv.  304). 


and  Quadeo,   Prefixes  synonymous  with  Tktrx:  e.a.  SnCl*  — 
Qiudrichloride  or  Tetracblorido  of  tin. 


QUJaJtTK.  Native  crystalline  anhydrous  silica,  SiO',  occurring  either  in  distinct 
crystals,  often  of  large  size,  or  in  crystalline  aggregates,  or  massive. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  being  six-sided  prisms  with  pyramidal 
summits,  made  up  of  the  two  opposite  rbombohedrons,  +  R  and  —It,  with  the  cor- 
responding prism  ooR  ;  hemihedral  or  tetartohedral,  exhibiting  the  modifications 
doscrib«l  under  Crystaxloorapht  (ii.  139—143).  For  R,  the  principal  axis  =  1"100. 
Angle  R  :  R  (terminal)  =  94°  15'.  For  the  hexngonal  pyramid,  the  angle  of  the 
terminal  edges  »  133°  4';  of  the  lateral  edges  =•>  103°  34  .  Cleavage  very  imperfect, 
parallel  to  R  and  ooR.  Twins  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  face  of  composition  being 
either  the  basal  plane,  oR,  or  a  plane  truncating  the  pyramidal  edge,  or  the  face  R. 
The  two  crystals  compounded  parallel  to  oR,  sometimes  penetrate  one  another  very 
irregularly,  while  the  external  planes  are  regular  and  even  (Dana,  ii.  146).  Distorted 
crystals  also  occur,  sometimes  curved,  as  in  figure  365  (ii.  166). 

Hardness  =  7.  Specific  gravity  =s  2  5 — 2  8;  according  to  Beudant,  =■  2*6413 — 
2  654 1  ;  according  to  Hauy,  «■>  2*6701.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  resinous. 
Colourless  when  pure  (rwk-crystal);  but  often  exhibiting  various  shades  ofjellow, 
red,  brown,  green,  blue,  and  black,  from  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron  and  other  metallic 
oxides.  Streak,  of  the  pure  varieties,  white ;  of  the  impure,  often  the  same  as  tho 
colour,  but  much  paler.  Transparent  to  opaqne.  Fracture  perfect  conchoulid  to 
subconchoidal.  Tough ;  brittle ;  friable.  Infusible  alone  before  tho  blowpipe,  but 
with  carbonate  of  sodium  it  fuses  readily,  and  with  effervescence,  to  a  transparent 

Quartz  exhibits  nuneroua  varieties,  arising  from  peculiar  modes  of  formation  and 
crystallisation,  or  from  impurities.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — namely,  the 
vitreous  varieties,  exhibiting  the  bright  glassy  lustre  of  broken  quartz-crystals  ;  the 
chalcedonic  varieties,  exhibiting  the  glistening  subvitreous  or  waxy  lustre  and 
translucency  of  chalcedony ;  and  the  jaspery  varieties,  having  the  dull  lustre  and 
colours  and  the  opacity  of  jasper.  The  varieties  belonging  to  the  second  and  third 
groups  have  been  already  described.  (See  Chamxdoxy,  i.  844 ;  Jaspeb,  iii.  442  ;  and 
the  names  of  the  several  varieties.) 

The  vitreous  group  includes :  «.  Rock-crystal,  or  pure  crystallised  quartz.  An 
asteriated  variety  contains  whitish  impurities  or  opaque  particles,  arranged  along  the 
diametral  planes. — 0.  Amethyst:  clear  purple  or  bluish-white  quartz-crystal,  the  colour 
being  generally  ascribed  to  a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  manganese.  According  to 
Heintz,  however,  it  is  due  to  a  compound  containing  iron  and  sodium — y.  Rose-quarts  : 
rose- red  or  pink;  transparent  or  nearly  so,  with  vitreous  lustre;  usually  massive, 
and  often  much  cracked.  The  colour  is  probably  duo  to  manganese,  but  is  attributed 
by  Fuchs  to  oxide  of  titanium,  and  by  Berthier  to  organic  matter. — 8.  False  topaz :  a 
light-yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz-crystals,  resembling  yellow  topaz,  but  dis- 
tinguished therefrom  by  its  crystalline  form,  and  the  absence  of  cleavage.—*.  Smoky 
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quarts  or  Cairngorm- stone  has  a  brownish  smoky  tint,  sometimes  pellucid. — {.  Milky 
quarts :  one  of  the  most  common  varieties,  massive,  vitreous,  with  a  milk-white  colour. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  greasy  lustre,  and  is  then  called  greasy  qtiarts.—n.  Prase  is  a  leek- 
green  variety  of  massive  quartz. — 6.  Avtnturin  quarts  is  minutely  spangled  through- 
out the  mass  with  yellow  scales.  It  is  usually  translucent,  and  of  a  grey,  brown,  or 
reddish-brown  colour.— i.  Sidcrite :  a  blue  variety  from  Golling,  near  Saltzburg. — 
it.  Firruginous  quarts  is  of  an  opaque  red,  brownish-red,  or  ochre-yellow  colour,  due  to 
oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  sometimes  minute  and  aggregated  into 
masses,  like  the  grains  of  sand  in  sandstone. 

Quartz  in  some  of  its  varieties  occurs  in  almost  every  rock-stratum.  It  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other  allied  rocks.  The 
chalcedonic  varieties  occur  principally  in  the  vesicular  cavities  of  basaltic  and  allied 
rocks.  Flint  occurs  imbedded  iu  chalk.  Hornstone  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  lime- 
stone. Jasper  is  also  associated  with  limestone,  and  with  basaltic  rocks  and 
porphyry. 

Quartz-crystals  sometimes  occur  of  enormous  size.  A  group  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  at  Naples  weighs  nearly  half  a  ton.  The  British  Museum  also  possesses 
some  very  large  specimens. 

Quurtz  is  distinguished :  1.  By  its  hardness,  scratching  glass  with  facility.— 2.  In- 
fusibi'ity,  not  fusing  alone  before  the  blowpipe. — 3.  Insolubility,  not  being  attacked  by 
water  or  acids. — 4.  Uncltavability ;  one  variety  indeed  is  tabular,  but  true  cleavage  is 
never  observed. — 6.  The  reaction  with  soda  (p.  1).  It  is  only  pure  quartz,  however, 
that  forms  a  clear  glass. 

QUASTZ-PORPHTHT.  See  Porfhtry  (iv.  691). — For  analyse*  of  several 
varieties  of  this  rock,  see  Tribolet  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxvii.  327;  Jahresb.  1863, 
p.  868). 

QUASSIA-CAMPHOR.  A  substance  which  separates  from  an  aqueous  infusion 
of  quassia-wood,  in  white  crystalline  plates,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  the  odour 
of  the  wood.    (Bennerscheidt,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  741.) 

QUASSITT.  Quassiin.  Quassite.  C^H'K)1?  (Winckler,  Report,  Pharm.  liv. 
85. — Wiggers,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  40.) — The  bitter  principle  of  quassia-wood 
(Quassia  a  mar  a,  L.).  To  extract  it,  the  concentrated  aqueous  infusion  of  the  wood, 
after  being  freed  from  pectin  and  other  substances  by  treatment  with  slaked  lime,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  is  digested  in  alcohol  of  80  or  90  per  cent ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated;  the  yellow,  bitter,  crystalline  substance  which 
remains  is  treated  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  resulting 
alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether ;  and  the  filtered  ethereal 
solution,  after  being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  is  poured  into  a  small  quantity  of 
water. 

The  liquid,  if  then  left  to  itself,  gradually  deposits  quassin  in  small  white  opaque 
prisms — very  bitter,  inodorous,  ana  permanent  in  the  air.  It  melts  when  heated,  and 
forms,  on  cooling,  a  transparent,  yellowish,  very  brittle  mass.  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  becomes  more  fluid,  turns  brown,  carbonises,  and  then  yields  acid  products  free 
from  ammonia;  100  pts.  of  water  at  12°  dissolve  0'45  pt.  of  quassin.  Its  solubility  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  very  soluble  saline  substances  or  organic  acids.  It 
contains,  according  to  Wiggers,  65-7  per  cent,  carbon,  and  6"9  hydrogen,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  the  formula  C^H^O".  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  witn 
tannin,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  iodine,  chlorine,  mercuric  chloride,  iron-salts,  or  lead- 
salts.  It  dissolves  without  coloration  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1*25 ;  hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

quassite.   Syn.  with  Quxssnr. 

QUXXHTB  MET  AX.  An  alloy  consisting  of  9  pts.  tin,  1  antimony,  1  lead,  and 
1  bismuth. 

QUSRJEScmilV.  C,,H4,Oto.  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  112.)— 
A  substance  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut  (?  horse-chestnut}.* 
It  forms  fine  yellow  crystalline  grains  of  the  size  of  poppy-seeds,  and  is  resolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid  into  quercetin  and  glucose : 

C«'H"Oa  +  3H«0    -    CMHuOu  +  ZCKxtOe. 

quercctaivxids.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  quercetin  left  to  itself  for  two 
months,  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  unaltered  quercetin;  but  on 

•  The  substance  li  tald  by  Rochleder  to  occur  "  in  den  Kastanlenblattern  j "  but  the  name  qutrrscitrin, 
which  he  gives  to  it,  would  teem  to  Imply  that  it  wai  obtained  from  the  borse-chettnut  (JKtculut 
Htppoccutanum).   See  Qi'SRCrtin. 
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adding  ammonia  to  the  acid  filtrate,  quercetamide  is  obtained,  as  an  orange-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  alters  very  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  a  temperature  of  145° 
to  160°,  this  body  is  formed  in  twelve  hours,  but  in  a  less  pure  state.  It  is  amorphous, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  excess 
of  ammonia,    (Schiitsenberger  and  Paraf,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1862,  p.  41.) 

QUTOCBTXC  ACH>.  C»H'*0«,  or  C*'H»0'«  or  C»»H'»0T  ?  (Hlasi wetz,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  96. — Zwenger  and  Dronke,  ibid.  Suppl.  i.  261  ;  also  cxxiii.  163. — 
Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xciv.  65;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  561.) — A 
i pound  formed,  together  with  phloroglucin  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of 


C*'H'«0«  +  H«0    =    C"H'K>»  +  CH«0«  (Hlasiwets). 

Quercetic  Phloro- 


3C'*H"0«  +  H*0    -   C'H"0»  +  30HK)*  (Zwenger  and  Dronke). 

Quercetic  Phloro- 


C^H'-O"  =    C'*H»0»  +  C'H'O*  (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler). 

Quercetic  Mortn.* 


Preparation. — A  hot  very  concentrated  solution  of  3  pts.  potassium-hydrate  is 
boiled  down  in  a  silver  basin  with  1  pt.  qucrcetin,  and  the  residue  is  heated,  till  a 
sample  dissolved  iu  water  on  a  watch-glass  no  longer  gives  a  flocculent  precipitate 
(paradatiscetin)  with  hydr.  chloric  acid,  and  the  residue  quickly  turns  dark-red  at  the 
edges ;  it  is  then  immediately  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralised  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  being  left  to  cool  and  stand  for  a  while,  it  is  filtered  from  the  separated 
flocks,  which  contain  qucrcetin  and  paradatiscetin ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  brown 
tincture;  and  the  residue  diluted  with  water.  On  adding  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to 
this  solution,  quercetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  (phloroglucin  remaining  in  solution), 
which  may  be  decomposed  under  water  by  sulphydric  acid.  After  the  sulphide  of 
lead  has  been  filtered  off  and  washed  with  boiling  water,  the  solutions  are  evaporated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  the  crystals,  which  separate  after  some  days,  are  collected 
and  decolorised  by  recrystallisation,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal  (Hlasiwetz). 
Or  the  neutralised  solution,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol,  may  bo 
shaken  up  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and 
treated  with  acetate  of  lead  as  above.    (Hlasiwets  and  Pfaundlor.) 

Properties. — Quercetic  acid  crystallises  in  slender  silky  needles,  which  effloresce  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  and  give  off  16*49  per  cent,  water  between  120°  and  131° 
(C,THBOs.HO'  requires  15'47  per  cent.).  The  composition  of  the  anhydrous  acid, 
to  calculation  and  analysis,  is  as  follows : 

Ms  an  of 
analyst-*. 


Zwpnger  and  Hlailweti  and 
Htalwrts.       Droukft.        Pfaundlor.  HUtiweti. 

CH^O*       C*,HuO,»  C1*Hw0T 

Carbon     .       .       .    6930  59  15         6960  6944 

Hydrogen  .       .       .     3-48  3-28  3*31  373 

Oxygen    .       .       .    3722  3757  3709  3683 

loooo      loooo      loooo  loo-oo" 

The  last  formula  agrees  best  with  the  analyses,  but  it  does  not  afford  so  ready  an 
explanation  as  the  others  of  the  simultaneous  formation  of  phloroglucin  from  quercetin 

(P-  6>- 

Quercetic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water ;  it  is  solublo 
also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  turns  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
A  very  dilute  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  acquires  first  a  yellow,  then  a  splendid 
carmine  colour.  The  acid  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  water  in  red  flocks,  forming  purple  solutions  with  ammonia  and  potash 
(Hlasiwets). — It  is  coloured  black-blue  by  ferric  chloride,  or  in  very  dilute  solution, 
a  splendid  bright  blue  (Hlasi  wetz).  When  dissolved  in  water  together  with  urea 
it  forms  a  compound,  and  with  excess  of  urea,  a  product  of  decomposition  (P f  au n  d  1  e  r). 
By  fusion  with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  protocatechuic  and  qnercimeric  acids : 

CuHi«0»  +  H'O  -1-0    =    CWO*  +  CH^O*. 
Quercetic  Protocatechuic  Querctaieric 

acid.  acid.  actd. 


•  Theroorln  Is  nM  to  be  further  tranaformed  into  phloroglucin.  with  timultaueout  formation  of 
oxalic  acid  ;  but  the  mode  of  decoropomion  it  not  given. 

B  2 
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4  QUERCETIN. 

3>l*ceto-quercetio  add.    C^'H'"^    =    C,TH,•(C,H*0)sO•?  (Pfaundler, 

Ann.  Ch.  Phartn.  cxix.  813.) — Obtained  by  beating  quercetic  acid  with  chloride  of 
acetyl  fo  100J  in  a  sealed  tube,  expelling  the  excess  of  the  chloride  after  the  action  is 
over,  and  drenching  the  residual  glutinous  mass  with  water.  It  then  remains  in 
resinous  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  crystallisation  from 
alcohoL  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  formation  of  acetic  acid.  It  reduces  alkaline 
solut  ions  of  copper-  and  silver-salts  ;  scarcely  colours  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  above  reaction  also  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  second  product,  probably 
■monoaa  toquercetic  acid,  which  remains  dissolved  in  alcohol,  after  the  diaceto-compound 
has  crystallised  out,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  white  flocks ;  it  colours  ferric 
chloride  deep  green.  (Pfaundler.) 

QUERCETXV,  Mcktin.~A.  product  of  the  decomposition  of  quercitrin  and 
similar  bodies,  discovered  in  1854  by  Rigaud  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc,  283),  and 
further  examined  by  Hlasiwetz  {ibxd.  cxii.  96\  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula, 
C  'II '•O10  ;  by  Zwenger  and  Dronke  {ibid.  Suppl.  i.  21,  and  cxxiii.  153),  who  adopt 
the  formula  *C"H  °0\  proposed  by  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlii.  244);  and  lastly 
by  HI  as i  wet  z  and  Pfaundler  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xciv.  65  ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  660),  who 
regard  it  as  C-'HlB0». 

Quercctin  is  produced,  together  with  sugar  or  a  similar  body,  by  boiling  quercitrin 
(Rigaud),  rutin(Rochleder  and  Hlasi  wetz),orrobinin  (Zwenger  and  Dronke), 
with  aqueous  miueral  acids,  and  separates  during  the  boiling  and  on  cooling,  partly  only 
after  the  liquid  has  been  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  It  is  liknwise  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  quercitrin  by  the  method  presently  to  be  described  (p.  6),  and  by  the 
decomposition  of  several  substances  identical  or  isomeric  with  quercitrin,  viz. — a.  A 
yellow  colouring-matter  from  ripe  horse-chestnuts,  likewise  found  in  the  full  but  not 
in  the  undeveloped  leaves,  and  in  the  flowers  (Rochleder).  —  fi.  A  yellow  dye  from 
hops. — y.  A  yellow  dye  from  the  berries  of  the  sea-buckthorn  or  aallowthorn  {Hip- 
popha'e  rhamnoidt s). — 9.  Flavin,  a  yellow-brown  powder  from  North  America  (ii.  655). 
— r.  The  green  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  plants  contain  either  quercitrin  or  quercctin. 
(Filhol,  J.  Tharm.  [3]  xli.  151.) 

Rhamnetin  and  thujetin  are  regarded  by  Hlasiwetz  as  identical  with  quercctin,  which 
however  is  doubted  by  Bollcy  in  the  case  of  rhnmnetin. 

Quercetin  forms  either  small,  very  slender,  bright-yellow  needles,  which  do  not  polarise 
light,  or  a  lemon-yellow  powder.  It  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  which,  according 
to  Hlasiwetz,  is  not  completely  expelled  at  120°,  or  even  between  200°  and  220°. 
Hlasiwetz  originally  assigned  to  hyurated  quprcetin  dried  at  various  temperatures  the 
formula*  4C*,H"O,0.HsO,  2C  H'-O'MI'O.and  CH'W.H'O.  According  to  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  anhydrous  quercetin  is  C,,H't01*,  and 
there  are  two  hydrates  containing  2C1WH)  *.H«0  and  C*,n,,0".HJ0.  [For  analyses, 
see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  x  ±  492,  and  the  memoir  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  above 
cited.] 

Quercetin  melts  above  251°  to  a  yellow  liquid,  without  decomposition  when  quickly 
heated,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  temperature,  or 
when  slowly  heated  even  to  230° — 250°,  it  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  in 
yellow  needles.    It  is  inodorous,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  neutral. 

Quercetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution  ;  easily  in  alcohol  even  when  very  dilute,  much  less  freely  in 
ether.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  warm  actiic  acid,  and  in  warm  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  From  solution  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  it  separates  on 
concentration  in  deep  orange-yellow  crystals. — Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  and 
on  heating  the  solution,  oxalic  acid  is  formed,  together  witha  small  quantity  of  picric  acid. 

Quercetin  dissolves  easily  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming  golden-yellow  solutions,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  in  flocks  by  acids.  It  forms  with  potash  the  compound 
C^H'W K'O,  or  CH'-K'O'UI-O,  a  corresponding  compound  with  soda,  and  with 
fine-oxide  the  compound  C27H,,0,,.Zn"H?0*.    (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  quercetin  forms  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead. — Ferrous  chloride  colours  the  alcoholic  solution  dark-red,  but  scarcely  affects 
the  aqueous  solution. — Ferric  chloride  colours  the  aqueous  solution  dark-green,  even 
when  very  dilute,  the  colour  changing  to  dark-red  when  heated.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  quercetin  mixed  with  alcoholic  ferric  chloride  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  dark-green 
amorphous  mass,  neurly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  completely  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  solutions  having  the  colour  of  chlorophyll.  (Pfaundler.) 

Quercetin  easily  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures,  chloride  of  gold 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution.  When  heated,  or  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms  quercetamide.  (Sch  utzenber- 
ger  and  Paraf,  p.  2.) 
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Quercetin  heated  with  potash  yields  quercetic  acid  and  other  products,  varying 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  action.  When  it  is  heated  with  3  pts.  potassium- 
hydrate  till  a  sample  dissolved  in  water  exhibits  a  purple-red  colouring  on  the  edges, 
the  product  consists  chiefly  of  quercetic  acid,  phlorogluci  n,  and  paradatisce- 
tin,* C,4H,#0"  (formerly  called  by  Hlasiwetz  alpha-querctlin,  and  regarded  as  C3*Hs,0,,)> 
which  separates  in  yellow  flocks  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  action 
be  further  prolonged,  protocatechuic  and  quercimeric  acids  are  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  quercetic  acid,  also  a  body  which  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  free  state,  but  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  phloroglucin  has  been 
deposited,  and  is  characterised  by  yielding  a  fine  violet  colour  with  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  indigo-blue  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  regard  quercetin  as  a  compound  of  quercetic  acid  and  morin : 

C"H,«0,«    =    C'TPO*  +  CuH,00T 

a  view  of  its  composition  which  explains  the  formation  of  quercetic,  quercimeric,  and 
protocatechuic  acids,  but  not  that  of  paradatiscetin.  The  quercimeric  and  protocate- 
chuic acids  are  formed  as  shown  by  the  equation  already  given  (p.  4).  The  phloroglu- 
cin appears  to  be  formed  from  paradatiscetin,  thus: 

2C'»H'«0»  +  6FP0  +  O*    -  6CH'0«. 

The  quantity  of  phloroglucin  produced  is  greater  as  the  action  is  more  prolonged.  [The 
mode  of  formation  of  quercetic  acid  and  phloroglucin  according  to  the  older  formulae  of 
quercetin  has  been  already  given,  p.  3.] 

When  a  solution  of  quercetin  in  dilute  soda-ley  is  treated  with  sodium'amalgam 
(containing  3  or  4  per  cent  sodium)  till  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  light  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  then  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaken  up  with  other,  the 
ether  extracts  phloroglucin,  together  with  two  other  bodies  which  may  be  separated  by 
precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead.  On  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphydric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  a  crystalline  powder  is  first,  deposited, 
consisting  of  a  body,  A,  having  the  composition  CuH,5fO*  while  another  body  B,  consist- 
ing of  CHK)1,  separates  in  granular  crystals  from  the  mother-liquid  after  longer 
Btanding  and  repeated  evaporation. 

The  less  soluble  body  A  is  a  weak  acid,  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  slender 
prisms,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ethor ;  its  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  dark- 
violet  by  ferric  chloride,  and  violet  changing  to  brown-yellow  by  potash.  By 
n-newed  treatment  with  sodium-amalgam  it  is  converted  into  phloroglucin ;  by  fusion 
with  potash,  into  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  acid : 

C»H'lO*  +  0»    -    CH'O"  +  CTI'O*. 

The  other  body  B  is  also  a  weak  acid  :  it  melts  at  130° ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
dark  yellow-red  by  a  drop  of  caustic  potash,  green  by  ferric  chloride,  and  then  purple- 
violet  on  addition  of  sodic  carbonate.  It  reduces  silver-solution  and  alkaline  cuprio 
solutions,  and  is  converted  by  fusion  with  potash  into  protocatechuic  acid  : 

C'H'O*  +  H'O    -    C7H«0«  +  2fl» 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  quercetin  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  by 
sodium-amalgam  into  a  red  body  (Stein's  paracarthaniin,  iv.  341),  which  is  easily 
reconverted  into  quercetin.    (Illasiwets  and  Pfaundler.) 

QUERCiJWERic  acid.  CTI'*0*.—  Produced  by  the  action  of  melting  potash 
on  quercetic  acid,  or  by  its  prolonged  action  on  quercetin.  When  quercetin  is 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium  till  the  mass  no  longer  froths  up  in  large  bubbles,  and 
a  sample  of  it  dissolves,  no  longer  with  golden -yellow,  but  with  tawny-yellow  colour, 
changing  to  red  more  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  quercimeric  acid  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  solution,  instead  of,  or  together  with,  quercetic  acid,  and  separates  from 
the  mother-liquor  in  granular  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  fractional 
crystallisation  and  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal,  or  by  decomposition  of  the  lead- 
precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid. 

Quercimeric  acid  in  the  crystalline  state  contains  CH^O'.H'O.    It  is  colourless,  has 

*  To  obtain  this  substance  pare,  it  It  dissolved  in  alcohol  ;  the  solution  Is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead, 
which  throws  down  quercetin  ;  the  liquid  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  concentrated  tn  two- 
thirds,  is  mixed  with  water  ;  and  the  flocks  thereby  separated  are  crystallised  from  very  weak  spirit. 
Paradatiscetin  is  thus  obtained  in  yellowish  needles.  It  Is  probably  Isomeric  with  datiscetin  (ii.  30*1) 
and  luteolin  (ill.  736) ;  dissolves  easily  and  with  acid  reaction  In  dilute  alcohol.  Ie.«s  easily  in  alcohol, 
and  is  nearlr  insoluble  In  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride,  yellow  by 
potajh,  turning  ftreen  on  exposure  to  the  air,  red  or  red-brown  hy  aqueous  bromine  or  chlorine.  It 
reduces  niirate  of  silver  and  alkaline  cupitc  solutions  when  heated  with  them.  When  boiled  with 
alkaline  earths.  It  yields  hjdrated  salU  crystallising  tn  long  need  es.  By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium it  yields  phloroglucin,  but  no  quercetic  or  protocatechuic  acW .  (Illasiwetx  and  P  fauudler.) 
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an  acid  reaction  and  astringent  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
separates  therefrom,  in  granular  or  small  prismatic  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution 
immediately  becomes  purple-red  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  dark-blue  with  ferric 
chloride.  Like  quercetic  acid,  it  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  and  alkaline  cupric  solutions, 
and  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  proto- 
catechuic  acid : 

C»H«0»  +  O    -    CTH«0*  +  CO«. 

QUXJtciTiYWitfic  ACID.  An  acid  of  unknown  composition,  extracted  from 
oak-bark,  and  exhibiting  with  ferric  salts  the  same  reactions  as  gallotannic  acid.  It 
differs  however  from  the  latter  in  not  being  convertible  into  gallic  acid,  and  not  yield- 
ing pyrogallic  acid  by  dry  distillation.  It  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  in  red 
flocks.  (Sten house,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xlv.  16.) 

According  to  Bochleder  {ibid,  lxiii.  202),  the  tannic  acid  of  black  tea  is  the  same 
as  that  of  oak-bark. 

QTJERCXTB.  C^H^O*.  Quercin.  Sugar  of  Acorns.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxvii.  392. — Dessaignes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxi.  103  and  251.) — A  saccharine 
substance  contained  in  acorns.  To  prepare  it,  the  aqueous  extract  of  bruised  acorns 
is  freed  from  dissolved  tannic  acid  by  heating  it  with  lime ;  the  filtrate  is  left  to  fer- 
ment with  yeast,  to  remove  fermentable  sugar ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup ;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  after  a  while,  are  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
recrystallised  from  water  or  weak  spirit. 

Quercite  forms  hard  monoclinic  crystals,  grating  between  the  teeth.  It  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  does  not  alter  even  at  215°,  but  melts  at  235:>,  with  partial  sublimation 
and  slight  carbonisation.  It  dissolves  in  8  to  10  parts  of  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  lime  ;  also  in  hot  dilute  alcohol. 

Quercite  triturated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  conjugated  acid,  the  calcium- 
salt  of  which  does  not  crystallise  By  hot  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  oxalic,  not 
into  mucic  acid.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  it  into  nitroquer- 
cito,  which  is  a  white  amorphous  resin,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
reduced  to  quercite  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  sulphvdric  acid. 

With  baryta,  quercite  forms  a  compound  containing  C,1H-40'».B;A).2II«0.  It  forms 
a  white  precipitate  with  a  warm  solution  of  basic  lead-acetate  mixed  with  ammonia. 

Benzoquercite,  0*8*0'  -  C*H,*0*.fCTHW. — A  solid  neutral  compound  pro- 
duced by  heating  quercite  with  benzoic  acia  to  200°  in  sealed  tubes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  When  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  resolved  into  quercite  and  ethylic  benzoate. 
(Berthelot,  Compt  rend.  xliv.  452.) 

Stcaroquercite,  C«HM0T  =  C«H,00». (C'^H^O)*,  is  a  white  solid  mass,  which 
reacts  like  the  preceding,  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  (Berthelot.) 

Quercitartaric  acid,  C«H,aO"  -  C«H"04  +  4C«H«0*  -  2II»0,  is  obtained 
like  dulcitartaric  acid  (ii.  348)  from  quercite  and  tartaric  acid.  Its  cafcium-suftt 
C"H»Ca»0IT.2H70,  gives  off  161  per  cent  water  at  110°.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  liv.  82.) 

QtJXKCXTRXjr.  Quercitric  Acid.  Quercimtlin. — A  neutral  substance  occurring 
in  quercitron-bark,  tho  bark  of  Qutrcus  tinctoria. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  bark  is  boiled  with  water,  the  decoction  is  left  to  cool,  and  the 
impure  quercitrin  which  separates  is  collected,  then  rubbed  to  a  pulp  with  alcohol  of 
36°  B.,  heated  over  the  water-bath,  collected  on  linen,  and  pressed,  whereby  the  principal 
impurities  are  removed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  boiling  alco- 
hol, the  solution  is  filtered  hot,  and  water  is  added  to  it  till  it  becomes  turbid,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  quercitrin  separates  before  the  liquid  is  quite  cold.  It  is  then 
collected,  pressed,  and  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  treatment  (Rochleder, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxvii.  34).* — 2.  The  pulverised  bark  is  exhausted  with  six  parta  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  0*84  in  a  percolator,  till  the  liquid  is  of  a  bright  wine-yellow  colour. 
The  tincture  is  freed  from  tannic  acid  by  precipitation  with  washed,  ox-bladder  or 
isinglass-solution,  and  filtered;  and  after  adding  water,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  when  a 
quantity  of  brown  resinous  drops  first  separates,  and  afterwards  quercitrin  crystallises  out. 
The  crystals  must  be  collected  bofore  remaining  too  long  in  tho  mother-liquor,  then 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol;  and  the  filtrate,  after  addi- 
tion of  water,  evaporated  till  it  crystallises  (Bolley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  101 ; 
lxii.  136. — Rigaud,  ibid,  xc  283).  —3.  The  bark,  in  small  pieces,  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  and  the  residue,  while  still  warm,  is  mixed 

*  The  quercitrin  remaining  in  the  bark  is  ob'aincd  as  qumretin  by  decomposing  a  second  decoction 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  col-1,  then  filtering,  and  heatinc  to  the  boiling-point,  the  quercetin  then 
separating.  It  is  to  he  filtered  whilst  hot,  as  afterwards  only  a  little  impure  querctlin  is  deposited 
from  the  solution.  (Rochleder.) 
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with  a  littie  acetic  acid,  and  then  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  filtrate,  freed  from 
kad  by  sulphydric  acid,  is  evaporated ;  and  the  quercitrin  which  crystallises  is  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  (Zwrnger  and  Dronke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Suppl.  L  266). — Stein  (J.  pr.  Cbem.  lxxxv.  351)  apprehends,  in  this  process,  a 
decomposition  of  tho  quercitrin  by  the  free  acetic  acid. 

Properties. — Hydrated  quercitrin  forms  microscopic,  partly  rectangular,  partly- 
rhombic  tablets  having  their  obtuse  lateral  edges  truncated ;  pale-yellow  when  pulverised. 
It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  tasteless  in  the  solid  state,  bitter  in  solution,  permanent  in 
the  air. 

Air-dried  quercitrin  heated  to  100°  gives  off,  on  the  average,  5*74  per  cent,  water, 
and  when  heated  to  165°  for  some  time,  a  further  quantity,  amounting  altogether  to 
11-81  per  cent  of  the  air-dried  substance.  After  dehydration,  the  quercitrin  melts  at 
160c  to  a  dark-yellow  resin,  which  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass  on  cooling. 
(Zwenger  and  Dronke.) 

Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  564)  give  for  anhydrous  quercitrin 
the  formula  C^H^O",  and  state  that  it  forms  three  hydrates— CMH»0".H«0, 
C**Ha0OIT.2H!O,  and  G*Hl*0,,.3HtO.  Several  other  formula;  have  been  proposed* for 
quercitrin.  Hlasiwetz  at  different  times  assigned  to  it  the  formula  O,H,°0"tnd 
C^Il^O",  while  Zwenger  and  Dronke  regard  it  as  CH'^O'*.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  so-called  que rci trine  examined  by  these  several  chemists  are  identical 
with  one  another  (p.  4).  [For  analyses  and  calculations,  see  Gmeliu's  Handbook, 
xvi.  497.] 

Quercitrin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  water ; 
much  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether.  It  dissolves  also  in  warm  acetic  ncid, 
in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia,  and  in  caustic  soda;  the  ammoniacal  solution  gradually 
deepens  in  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Quercitrin  is  almost  wholly  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  the  precipitate  being  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Aqueous  or  alcoholic 
quercitrin  is  coloured  dark-green  by  ferric  chlcride,  even  when  diluted  to  4.000  or  6,000 
times  its  bulk  (Rigaud).  It  is  not  coloured  at  first  by  ferrous  chloride,  but  the  solu- 
tion turns  greenish  on  exposure  to  the  air.    (Zwenger  and  Dronke.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Quercitrin  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  empyreumatic  products, 
together  with  yellow  crystals  of  quercetin,  and  leaves  a  light  difficultly  combustible 
charcoal. — 2.  Solutions  of  quercitrin  acquire  a  brown-red  colour  by  exposure  to  the 
air  (Bolley).  Concentrated  nitric  acid  produces  a  violent  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  forms  a  clear  red-brown  solution  containing  oxalic  acid 
(Rigaud).  Besides  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  there  is  produced  a  trace  of  picric  acid 
(Zwenger  and  Dronke); none  according toStenhouse(Ann.Ch. Pharm. xcviii.  179). 
Dilute  nitric  acid,  when  warmed  with  quercitrin,  produces  at  first  the  same  splitting- 
up  as  other  acids,  afterwards  more  complete  decomposition  (Rigaud). — -4.  Quercitrin, 
heated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  (Bolley),  with  chromate  of potassium 
and  sulphuric  acid  (Rigaud),  yields  formic  acid. — 5.  The  dark-brown  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  nitrate  of  silver  in  solutions  of  quercitrin  is  quickly  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  (Bolley).  Quercitrin  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  and  trichloride  of  gold  quickly 
in  the  cold,  cuprats  of  potassium  only  after  continued  boiling  or  lortg  standing 
(Zwenger  ana  Dronke).— 6.  Oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  it  a  solution  which  soon 
becomes  dark  and  black  (Rigaud). — 7.  Quercitrin  is  decomposed,  by  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acids,  into  quercetin,  which  separates,  and  a  saccharine  substance, 
also  according  to  Rigaud  by  boiling  with  alum,  but  not  by  prolonged  heating  with 
acetic  acid.  The  decomposition  is  not  effected  by  emulsin  (Zwenger  and  Dronke). 
According  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  the  sugar  produced  is  isodulcite,  C*H"0*, 

C*HM017  +  H'O    =    CaTH,B0»  +  c*w*o: 

Quercitrin.  Quercetin.  Iiodukite. 

100  pts.  of  anhydrous  quercetin  were  found  to  yield  25-5  pts.  isodulcite ;  calculation 
requires  26  4  pts.  Hlasiwetz  formerly  found  27*87  per  cent,  sugar,  which  he  regarded 
as  isomeric  with  glucose,  representing  its  formation  by  the  equation, 

C*n»0,T    -    C^H^O"  +  C«H''0«  +  H'O, 
Quercitrin.  Quercetin.  Sugar. 

which  requires  27*4  per  cent  Rigaud,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  100  pts.  of 
quercitrin  yielded  on  the  average  44*35  pts.  sugar  and  61*44  quercetin,  and  Stein 
obtained  62*9  pts.  quercetin.  These  numbera  agree  approximately  with  the  equation 
given  by  Zwenger  and  Dronke : 

C'*H'*0"  +  2HlO    -    C,1Hu*Oi  +  C*n,«0,p 

QuercHiin.  Querreliu.  Sugar. 
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which  requires  60*50  per  cent  quercetin  and  41*57  sugar.  The  great  divergences  in 
these  results  seem  to  indicate  that  substances  differing  from  one  another  in  constitu- 
tion have  been  confounded  together  under  tho  name  of  quercitrin. 

QUSXCXTROIT.  A  yellow  dye-stuff  consisting  of  the  shavings  and  powder  of 
the  bark  and  alburnum  of  Quercus  tinctoria,  Q.  nigra,  or  Q.  citrina,  a  kind  of  oak 
indigenous  in  North  America,  especially  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  used  in  America  for  tanning,  in  Europe  for  dyeing  only.  For  tho  latter  purpose, 
the  aqueous  decoction  (which  contains  quercitrin)  mordanted  with  alum  or  stannic 
chloride  is  employed.  According  to  Leesching  (Rep.  of  Patent  Inventions,  J;in. 
1856,  p.  55),  a  product  of  greater  colouring  power  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  This  result  is  probably  due  to  the 
conversion  of  the  quercitrin  into  quercetin,  which,  according  to  Kigaud,  produces 
much  purer  and  brighter  colours  on  tissues  than  quercitrin. 

QUERCUS.  Oak. — The  w o o  d  of  Querctis  stssiliflora  *  has  a  sped fic  gravity  of  0  6 5, 
and  in  the  air-dried  state  contains  48*8  per  cent,  carbon,  61  hydrogen,  and  451  oxygen 
(Schadler  and  Petersen,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xvii.  139).  Vogel  (N.  Jaliresb. 
Pharm.  vii.  867)  found  49  5  C  to  5*3  II,  43*7  0,  and  1*5  ash  ;  in  the  mould  of  oak-wood 
52-5  C  to  5  0  H,  =0*6  O,  and  1*9  ash.  Sprongel  (J.  Techn.  Chem.  xiii.  383)  found  in 
the  air  dried  wood  only  0-20  por  cent.  ash. 

The  loaves  of  the  oak  contain,  according  to  Sprengel,  48pts.  water  and  52  pts.  dry 
substance,  25  pts.  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  57  pts.  in  dilute  potash-ley.  Ac- 
cording to  Boussingault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxvii.  408),  100  pts.  of  the  dried  leaves 
contain  21  per  cent,  nitrogrn,  and  according  to  Sprengel,  100  pts.  of  the  air-dried 
leaves  yield  5  06  per  cent.  ash. 

Oak-bark  contains,  besides  quercitannic  acid  (p.  6),  a  small  quantity  of  gallic 
acid,  red  tannin-deposit  (oak-red),  wax,  pectin,  and  other  vegetable  constituents ;  it  also 
yields  2  per  cent,  ash,  consisting  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
phosphoric,  silicic,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  proportion  of  soluble  constituents  in  general 
and  of  tannin  in  particular,  is  less  in  old  than  in  young  bark,  less  also  in  the  outer  than 
in  the  inner  bark.  Davy  (Gehl.  N.  Chem.  J.  iv.  343)  found  in  100  pts.  of  oak-bark, 

Extractive  Tannin. 
m«tt<  r. 


Inner  white  bark  of  old  oaks      ....  22  5  15  0 

Inner  white  bark  of  young  oaks  ....  23  5  16  0 

Entire  bark  in  spring   12*7  6  0 

Entire  bark  in  autumn   —  4*4 

Bark  of  oak  underwood   —  6  6 

Middle  coloured  bark   9  0  4  0 


Fehling  (Wurtemb.Gewerbebl.  1856, p. 77) found  in  old  oik-bark  abont  9per  cent., 
in  bark  of  better  quality  from  13  to  16  per  cent.,  and  in  the  best  inner  bark  19  to  21 
percent,  tannin.  Muller  (Arch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  2G6)  obtained  f»*om  tho  hark  of  su-ms 
two  or  three  years  old,  about  11  per  cent.,  and  from  that  of  older  stems  5  per  cint. 
tannin. 

The  barks  of  Qnercus  scssUijlora,  Q.  pedunculata,  and  Q.  Jlrr  are  extensirely  used 
in  tannin.  Oak-bark  lias  also  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  inks,  and  in  medicine 
for  its  styptic  and  astringent  qunlitics. 

Acorns,  Glandus  qm-rcus,  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  have  been  examined  by  several 
chemists.  The  shell  or  cup  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  fruit.  Shelled 
acorns  contain,  according  to  Brande,  20*3  per  cent,  starch, 2*9  tannin,  517  extractive 
matter  and  water,  71  wood-fibre,  and  18  0  per  cent,  gluten.  The  results  of  analyses 
by  other  chemists  are  as  follows : 

Composition  of  shelled  acorns. 

Lo'wIr.     BraconnoC  v.  Bibra. 
Starch   380        370  349 


Uncrystallisable  sugar       ...  —          7  0  8*1 

Gum  and  extractive  matter ...  6*4          5*0  — 

Nitrogenous  substances      ...  —  15*0  7*3 

Tannic  acid   9  0          —  7'0 

Fixed  oil    4  3          3*3  3  8 

Woody  fibre   1*9  319  — 

Water   —  31*8 

Vegetable  mucilage,  gum,  woody  fibre,  &c.  —          —  44  0 


*  Thli  If  the  common  oak  In  Germany  and  the  South  of  Europe,  and  it  known  a*  Qufrcut  Rottr. 
In  England  the  latter  term  U  applied  to  Q.  pednnculata.  »hich  u  the  most  common  at  the  present  d;>v  ; 
but  in  former  timet,  the  tettile-fruited  oak,  which  it  a  larger  and  finer  tree  end  produce*  more  durable 
timber  than  the  pedunculated  specie*,  waa  the  mott  abundant  (tee  Penny  Cyclopedia,  article  QuBaci't). 
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Braeoonot  also  found  citric  acid  and  quercite  in  acorns.  According  to  v.  Bibm, 
they  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil. 

An  infusion  of  roasted  acorns  (acorn  coffee)  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent.  The  roasting  converts  part  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  and  forms  bitter 
matter  and  empyreumatic  oil. 

The  ash  of  acorns  has  been  analysed : — a.  By  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell 
(Chem-SocQ.  J.ix.33);  b.  by  Kleinschmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  L  117),  with  the  fol- 
lowing results  :— 

K»0.   NtfO.  CaO.    MgO.  Fe-<)\  P?0».     81 O*.   SO».      CI.  CO*. 
«.       M  »        06       61        4-3       0-4      11  1        10        4<»       1*5      13-7    =   &0  5 
».      64*6       0*5       6-6       6*6       1*4      17  0       1*0       3*7       0/6       —    =  1003 

The  cups  of  the  acorns  of  Quercus  Mgifop*  are  imported  from  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  and 
other  places  in  the  Levant  as  Valonia  ;  they  are  very  rich  in  tannin,  and  are  therefore 
used  in  place  of  gall-nuts;  they  likewise  contain  gallic  acid.  The  tannin  contained  in 
them  differs,  however,  from  gallo-tannic  acid,  in  not  yielding  pyrogallic  acid  by  dry 
distillation.  (Stenhouse.) 

The  cups  of  various  kinds  of  oak,  when  distorted  by  the  punctures  of  the  gall-wasp, 
form  the  so-called  oak-apples.  These  are  also  used  in  tanning,  but  they  contain 
only  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid.  The  true  gall -nuts  or  nut-galls  are  ex- 
eresenees  produced  on  the  leaves  and  leafstalks  of  the  dyer's  oak  (Quercu*  in/ecioria), 
by  the  punctures  of  the  same  insect  (ii.  762). 

QtTXCX.  SILVER.   Syn.  with  Mbscttry. 

Q utIm lata.  The  bark  of  QttUlaya  saponaria,  a  tree  growing  in  Mexico,  yields  a 
soapy  infusion,  w^ich  is  used  for  washing.  0H  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
saponiu  ;  also  derroits  of  crystalline  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  calcium,  formerly  mistaken 
for  sulphate.    (Fluckiger,  Juhresb.  1862,  p.  624 ;  1863,  p.  610.) 

QUI i. LAY! jr.  A  name  applied  to  saponin  from  quillaya-bark,  before  itf-Mentity 

with  saponin  from  other  sources  was  recognised. 

QTJXJT IXISB,  or  Phengl-quinamide.  C,,H*TN0»  -  N.CH'-O'.C^H'.H. 
(O.  Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  ex.  335. } — This  compound  is  produced  by  heating  quinic 
acid  with  excess  of  aniline  to  180°,  freeing  the  product  from  unaltered  aniline  by 
means  of  ether,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  ether-alcohol.  The  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  quinanilide  in  small  white  silky  net-dies,  containing  1  at  water,  which  they 
give  off  at  00°.  It  melts  at  174°  (corrected \  and  decomposes  without  subliming 
when  heated  above  240°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in 
ether. 

QD1NCB.  Cydonia  vulgaris. — The  juice  of  quinces  contains  malic  acid.  Lancaster 
(Am.  J.  Phann.  xxxi.  198)  obtained  1*6  grm.  crystallised  malato  of  lead  from  the 
acid  contained  in  4v>3  gnus,  of  tho  fruit.  The  seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage 
(H.953). 

QUTWCITB.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium,  occurring  near  the  village  of 
Quincey  in  France,  in  light  carmine-red  particles  disseminated  through  a  limestone 
deposit.  Contains,  according  to  Berthier,  64  per  cent,  silica,  19  magnesia,  8  ferrous 
oxide,  and  17  water  ( «  98).  Strong  concentrated  acids  dissolve  out  the  magnesia  and 
iron,  leaving  gelatinous  silica.    (Dana,  ii.  281.) 

quineTOT,  The  name  given  by  Marchand  (J.  Pharm.  xiv.  247)  to  a  product 
which  he  obtained  by  oxidising  quinine  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  definite  compound,  as  it  was  separable  by  water  into  a  red  bitter 
substance,  soluble  therein,  and  another  substance  insoluble  in  water  but  crystallisable 
from  alcohol. 

QUXlfHTSSOVE.    Green  Hydroquinone  (iii.  213). 

qvnrxc  ACXB.    CtH»«0*\    Kinic  acid.    Ckinataure.  Acide  qvinimu.  (Hof- 

mann,  CrelL  Ann.  ii.  314  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  lix.  162.—  Pelletier  and 

Caventou,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xv.  340. — Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  1;  xxix.  70. — 
Baup,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  li.  6.— Woskresensky,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  267.— 
Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  194,  333;  cxii.  62 ;  cxiv.  292;  Untereuchungen  uber  die 
Chinongrvppe,  Gottingen,  I860. — Clemm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  346. — Zwenger 
and  Siebert,  ibid.  cxv.  108;  Suppl.  i.  77. — Zwenger  and  Himmelmann,  xbid. 
exxix.  203— Gm.  xvi.  222). 

This  acid  was  first  isolated  in  1786  by  Hofmann,  an  apothecary  of  Leer,  from  the 
calcium-salt  of  cinchona- barks,  already  known  by  the  researches  of  Hermbstadt, 
Dcschamp,  and  others;  afterwards,  in  1806,  by  Vauquelin. 

Occurrence. — In  the  true  cinchona- barks,  in  the  bilberry  plant  (  Vaccintum  Myrtt'Uus), 
and  in  coffee-beans;  also  in  the  leaves  of  the  coffee-plant,  and  of  the  common 
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holly  {Ilex  Aquifolium),  of  Hex  paraguayensis,  privet  (Ligvstrum  vulgarc),  ivy  (Hedera 
Helix),  the  common  oak  (Quercvs  Robur\  the  evergreen  oak  (Q.  Ilex),  the  common 
elm  ( Ulmus  campestris),  the  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior),  and  Cyclopia  latifolia,  inasmuch 
as  Stenhouse  (Phil.  Mag.  [41  vii.  21)  found  that  all  these  leaves,  as  well  as  coffee- 
beaus,  when  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganic  peroxide,  yield  qui  none,  which 
is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  quinic  acid.  The  erieaceous  plants,  Calluna 
vulgaris,  Pyrola  umbdlata.  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  and  Arbutus  Urn  Ursi,  yield  by 
dry  distillation  hydroquinone  *  also  derived  from  quinic  acid,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
arbutus,  probably  from  arbutin. 

Preparation  of  the  calcium-salt.— «.  From  Cinchona-bark:  1.  The  liquid  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  extract  with  milk  of  lime  in  the  preparation  of 
quinine  (p.  16),  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  decanted  from  sulphate  of  calcium,  and 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  a  soft  extract ;  this  is  boiled  two  or  three  times 
with  alcohol ;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  solution, 
after  standing  for  some  days,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  strongly  pressed 
and  purified  by  recrvstjillisation.  The  mother-liquor  yields  a  further  quantity  of  the 
salt  (Henry  and  Plisson). — 2.  A  decoction  of  cinchona-bark,  in  wnter  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  is  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  to  the  filtrate  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of 
lead  is  gradually  added,  until  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  and  exhibits  no  longer  a  red  but 
a  pale-yellow  colour.  (If  too  little  oxide  be  added,  colouring-matter  remains  in  solu- 
tion ;  if  too  much,  basic  quinate  of  lead  is  thrown  down).  The  filtrate  is  freed  from 
lead  by  sulphydric  acid  and  filtered ;  milk  of  lime  is  then  added,  to  precipitate  the 
quinine  and  cinchonine ;  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  yields, 
on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  of  calci^uinate  (Henry  and  PlisA£n). — The  deposit 
frequently  found  in  extract  of  cinchona  is  impure  quinate  of  calcium ;  it  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
remowK  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating.  (Oenicke,  Pharm. 
CenrJBsS,  P-  153  ) 

/3.  From  the  Bilberry  plant — The  fresh  plant,  collected  in  May,  is  boiled  in 
water  with  addition  of  lime ;  the  decoction  is  evaporated,  and  the  quinate  of  calcium 
thrown  down  by  alcohol.  The  glutinous  precipitate,  dissolved  in  water  containing 
acetic  acid,  is  freed  from  colouring-matter  by  addition  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  then 
filtered ;  and  the  filtrate  (freed  from  lead}  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  from  which  the 
quinate  of  calcium  crystallises  after  some  days.  (Zwenger.) 

y.  From  Coffee-beans. — The  thoroughly-dried  (or  roasted)  and  coarsely-powdered 
beans  are  boiled  repeatedly  in  water ;  the  decoction,  after  being  mixed  with  milk  of 
lime,  is  concentrated,  first  over  an  open  fire,  and  later,  after  filtration,  on  a  water-bath, 
to  a  syrup ;  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  is  then  added ;  and  the  precipitate  thereby 
formed  is  separated,  after  24  hours,  from  the  solution,  which  contains  caffeine.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  pressed,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  filtered 
solution  is  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
whereby  tannate  of  lead  and  other  substances  are  thrown  down ;  and  after  separating 
these  by  filtration,  the  quinic  acid  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The 
lead-salt  thus  obtained,  after  being  washed  and  decomposed  under  water  with  sul- 
phydric acid,  yields  aqueous  quinic  acid,  which  is  converted  into  the  calcium-salt  by 
neutralisation  with  carbonate  of  calcium.  (Zwenger  and  Siebert.) 

The  quinate  of  calcium  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  or  by  precipitating  it 
with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*849,  and  dissolving  in  alcohol  of  Bp.  gr.  0  948. 

Separation  of  the  acid  from  the  calcium-salt. — 1.  A  solution  of  the  calcium-salt  in 
water  is  decomposed  by  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  filtered  from  the 
oxalate  of  calcium,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation  (Vauquelin).  Hesse  employs 
a  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  which  he  removes  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  excess  of  lead  is  then  removed  by  sulphydric  acid. — 2.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate, suspended  in  water,  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  and  the  solution 
is  filtered  and  evaporated  (Berzelius). — 3.  The  calcium-salt  is  decomposed  by  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties — Quinic  acid  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  »P  .  oP,  with  nPoo  and 
[hPoo  J  subordinate;  sometimes  oP  predominates  so  far  as  to  give  the  crystals  a 
tabular  form.  Angle  »P  :  »P  «  146°  48*;  «P  :  oP  «  125°  46".  Specific  gravity 
—  1-637  at  8 '5°.  The  acid  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°,  but  melts,  with  loss  of  water, 
at  161-6°  corrected  (Hesse;  Zwenger  and  Siebert) ;  at  155°  (Woskresensky), 
and  solidifies  ou  cooling  to  a  hard  amorphous  mass.    It  exerts  a  left-banded  action 

•The  hydroquinone  thui  produced  was  regarded  by  Uloth,  who  first  obtained  it  from  erieaceous 

ElanU,  as  a  distinct  substance,  and  called  crfcinone.  Hesse,  however,  suKjrestcd  its  identity  with 
i'droquinuue,  and  the  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  demonstrated  by  Zwenger  and  Uliumeliimnn. 
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on  polarised  light,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  being  greater  in  a  solution  prepared 
with  cold  than  in  one  prepared  with  hot  water,  least  of  all  in  a  solution  of  the  fused 
acid.  (Hesse.) 

Quinic  acid  dissolves  slowly  in  2£  pts.  of  cold  tcater,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  boiling  water.  The  solution,  if  quite  pure,  may  be  evaporated  without  turning 
yellow.  The  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  94  per  cent.,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Quinic  acid  heated  to  200° — 225  J  gives  off  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  quinide,  C7H*0*  «  C7H"0«  -  H'O.  Other  products  are,  however, 
formed  at  the  same  time :  for  the  calculated  loss  of  water,  according  to  the  preceding 
equation,  is  9  95  per  cent ,  whereas,  according  to  Hesse,  10  per  cent,  are  given  off  at 
165°,  and  more  than  13  per  cent,  at  220°.  Quinic  acid  which  has  been  heated  above 
200°  contains  small  quantities  of  carbohydroquinonic  acid  (iii.  214),  recognisable  by 
its  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  (Hesse). — 2.  The  acid, when  quickly  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  emitting  an  odour  Eke  that  of  burnt 
tartar. 

5.  Quinic  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort,  melts,  boils,  and  at  about  280° 
turns  brown,  giving  off  water  and  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  pale-blue  flame.  At  a 
higher  temperature,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  yellowish  prisms,  which  melt  and  condense 
to  an  oily  distillate  containing  hydroquinone  (iii.  213),  benzoic  acid,  phenol,  benzene, 
and  pyrocatechin.*  The  formation  of  hydroquinone  is  represented  by  the  equa-acid: 

cm»<y  =  CHKy  +  co  +  3H*o. 

4.  Quinic  arid  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  moderate  heat,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  formation  of  disulpho-hy  droquinonic  acid  (iii.  217): 
(TH^O*  +  2SO«    =»    OH^O*  +  CO  +  3H*0. 

Sulphuric  anhydride  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  also  produce  disulpho-hydroquinonic 
acid,  but  carbonise  a  large  quantity  of  the  quinic  acid  (Hesse).— 5.  A  solution  of 
quinic  acid  in  aqueous  phosphoric  add  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  when  con- 
centrated, and  forms  phospho-hydroquinonic  acid  (iii.  217) : 

C'H'*0«  +  H»PO*    =    C7HTPO«  +  CO  +  4H;0  (Hesse). 

6.  Nitric  acid  converts  quinic  acid  into  oxalic  acid,  another  acid  which  has  not 
been  examined  being  also  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. — 7.  The  aqueous  acid 
treated  with  peroxide  of  lead  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  yields  hydroquinone 
(Hesse): 

CTn,,0»  +  PbO*    -    C«H«0*  +  CO*  +  3H«0  +  PbO. 
8.  Quinic  acid  or  its  salts  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
yields  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate  of  qui  none : 

C7H'sO«  +  O*    =    C«H«Os  +  CO1  +  4H?0. 

This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  and  will  indicate  the  presence  of  quinic  acid  in  a  few 
grammes  of  cinchona-bark.  For  this  purpose  the  bark  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime, 
and  the  alkaline  filtrate  concentrated  by  evaporation  is  treated  in  a  small  cap- 
sule with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxido  of  manganese :  the  presence  of  quinic  acid  is  then 
immediately  indicated  by  the  pungent  odour  of  quinone  (p.  27),  (St  en  house,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  100). — 9.  The  acid  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  common  salt,  yields  a  distillate  containing  mono-,  di-,  tri-  and  tetra- 
chloroquinone  together  with  pentachloracetone.  The  same  products,  to- 
gether with  lower  chlorinated  acetones,  are  obtained  by  boiling  quinic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  300; 
cxi.  293) ;  also  carbohydroquinonic  acid.  (Hesse.) 

10.  Bromine  dropped  into  aqueous  quinic  acid  converts  it  into  carbohydroqui- 
nonic acid. 

11.  Quinic  arid  heated  for  several  hours  to  115° — 120°  with  saturated  aqueous 
hgdriodic  acid,  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  The  same  product  is  formed  when  a 
syrupy  solution  of  quinic  arid  is  distilled  with  4  at  diniodide  of  phosphorus.  When 
quinic  acid  is  heated  to  140s  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  (the  addition  of 
which  prevents  the  action  of  free  iodine),  an  acid  is  produced  containing  6  at.  hydrogen 
more  than  benzoic  acid.    The  reduction  appears,  therefore,  to  take  place  as  follows : — 

C7H"0«  +  8H1    =    C'H«0»  +  4H»0  +  41* ; 
Quinic 
acid. 

and  CH^O*  +  41*      -    CH'O*   +  6HI     +  I*. 

BrntoiC 

acid. 

•  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlr.  354)  found  aUn  lalicylotit  acid;  but  accordinc  to  Zwenger  and 
Htmmelmano,  thte  body  doei  not  occur  among  the  product*  of  d.»n llat lorffcf  quinic  a.  id. 

i 
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Quinic  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium -salt  is  converted  in  the  animal  organism  into  hip- 
purit-  acid.    (Lauteraann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  9.) 

12.  Quinic  acid  heated  with  aniline  is  converted  into  quinani  lide.  (Hesse,  p.  9.) 

Quinate*.  Quinic  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  It  is  monobasic,  the  general  for* 
mnia  of  its  salts  being  C'H"MO-.  No  acid  or  double  quinates  are  known,  but  basic 
quinates  of  barium,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  have  been  obtained.  The  quinates  are  for 
the  most  part  crystallisable,  and  have  a  neutral  reaction ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
basic  lead-salt  they  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  stronger  than  32°  Bm., 
and  are  separated  from  their  solution  by  strong  alcohol  in  the  form  ot  glutinous  preci- 
pitates. Most  of  them  retain  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  By  dry  distillation 
they  yield  formic  acid  and  a  sublimate  of  quinone  (Woskrcsensky).  Quinic  acid 
acts  like  tartaric  acid  in  preventing  the  precipitation  of  metallic  oxides  by  alkalis. 
(Hesse.) 

Quinate  of  Ammonium  ia  deliquescent,  and  gives  off  part  of  its  ammonia  on 
evaporation. — The  potassium-salt  is  bitter  and  deliquescent. — The  sodium-sal t, 
C'H,lNaO*.5HxO.  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms  containing  14*5  per  cent,  water  of 
crystallisation.    It  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  15°. 

Quinate  of  Barium,  CMHrtBa"0,I.6H;rO,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  crystallises  in  dodecahedrons  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  acute 
six-sided  pyramids.  It  contains  17*4  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  iu  alcoh  o  of  83  per  cent. 

The  calcium-salt,  C,*H*,Ca'"0,,.l(»HsO,  occurs,  as  already  observed,  in  cinchona- 
bark,  and  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  from  alkaline  quinates,  after  adding 
alcohol  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand.  It  crystallises  in 
rhomboidal  plates  of  about  78°  and  112°,  often  becoming  hexagonal  by  truncation  of 
the  two  acute  angles,  and  easily  splitting  into  shining  lamina?.  It  dissolves  in  G  pts. 
of  water  at  16°,  its  solubility  varying  greatly  according  to  the  temperature ;  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Contains,  according  to  Baup,  29*5  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, which  it  loses  at  100°  (calc.  30*3  per  cent) ;  it  suffers  no  further  loss  of  weight  at 
120°. 

The  strontium-salt,  CuH!aSr"'O,*.10H,O,  crystallises  in  tables  apparently  isomor- 
phous  with  the  calcium-salt,  but  distinguished  by  their  rapid  efflorescence,  and  the 
nacreous  aspect  which  they  assume  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of 
water  at  12°,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Contains  27*95  per 
cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  of  which  it  loses  three-tenths  by  efflorescence. 

The  magnesium-salt  is  very  soluble,  and  forms  crystalline  efflorescences  like  cauli- 
flower-heads.— The  yttrium-salt  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass. 

Quinate  of  Cadmium,  C'-H^Cd'O'*,  forms  dirty-white  laminae  and  small  white 
crystalline  needles,  permanent  at  180°,  soluble  in  about  253  pts.  of  cold  water. — The 
cobalt-salt,  CuH*'Co"0,,.5HsO,  separates  from  the  dark-red  solution,  after  it  has 
been  left  for  several  days  to  dry  up  to  a  syrup  and  then  diluted  with  water,  in  small 
red  nodules,  which  quickly  effloresce  and  assume  a  lighter  colour.  After  drying  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  5  at.  water  at  150°,  and  becomes  reddish-blue. 
Does  not  melt  when  burnt. 

Quinates  of  Copper.—*.  The  normal  salt,  C^OTO",  is  obtained  by 
mixing  aqueous  quinic  acid  in  excess  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  copper,  and 
cooling  the  resulting  solution,  or  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  any  portion  of  green  basic 
salt  that  may  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time  being  removed,  and  the  neutral  salt 
crystnllised  from  water  containing  quinic  acid.  It  forms  pale-blue  lamina?  or  needles, 
which  contain  5  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  and  give  off  two-thirds  of  it  in  contact 
with  the  air:  dissolves  in  about  3  pts.  of  cold  water,  the  solution  decomposing  on  stand- 
ing, and  more  quickly  when  heated,  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt. — fi.  A  basic  salt, 
C,'H«Cu''0".Cu''H*02.2H,0,orCTH,,,Cu"0-.2H'fO,  is  obtained :— 1.  By  decomposing  the 
barium-salt  with  somewhat  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate,  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  baryta-water  to  the  clear  filtrate,  which  then,  on  standing  or 
evaporating,  deposits  regular  crystals. — 2.  By  boiling  aqueous  quinic  acid  with  excess  of 
cupric  hydrate,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  ether-alcohol.  In  this  mode  of 
preparation,  however.it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  sparingly  soluble  salt  from  the  excess 
of  cupric  hydrate. — 3.  The  salt  is  likewise  formed  in  small  quantity,  with  evolution  of 
acetic  acid,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  calcic  quinate  with  cupric  acetate.  Over  oil 
of  vitriol  it  gives  off  only  its  adhering  water  (Kremers),  amounting  to  between  1  and 
2  5  per  cent.  Between  100°  and  120°,  it  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystallisation 
(Liebig),  and  decomposes  at  a  temperature  above  140°.  Dissolves  in  1150  to  1200 
pts.  water  at  18°. 

The  ferric  salt  tea.  yollowish-red  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
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Lead-salts.—*.  The  normal  salt,  CuH,Tb"0,«.2lT0,  forms  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals soluble  in  alcohol  and  extremelv  soluble  in  water. — 0.  A  basic  salt,  CMH'*Pb*0,, 
or  C'H'Pb'O4,  is  deposited  as  a  whito  bulky  precipitate  on  mixing  an  alkaline  quinate 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  or  on  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  boiling  solution  of  the 
normal  salt.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
quickly  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

The  manganese-salt  crystallises  in  rose-coloured  laminae. — The  mercuric  salt 
is  colourless,  uncrystallisable.  and  yields  on  desiccation  a  yellowish-red  residue, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. — The  nickel-salt  is  &  green,  gummy,  very  soluble  mass. 

Silver-salt,  C^'AgO*. — On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  alkaline  quinate,  the 
mixture  blackens,  and  quickly  deposits  metallic  silver.  The  silver-salt  may,  however, 
be  obtained  by  saturating  a  weak  solution  ot  the  acid  with  recently  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  silver.  The  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  yields  mammellated  groups  of 
crystals,  which  are  perfectly  white,  but  easily  blacken  when  exposed  to  light. 

The  zinc -salt,  C"H*Zn"0">  resembles  the  cadmium-salt  in  appearance,  but  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

QVmO  ITHEK,  Ethylic  Quinate,  C'H"^  -  C'H"(C*rP)0«,  obtained  by 
heating  quinate  of  silver  with  ethylic  iodide,  is  a  yellow  syrup,  viscid  at  mean  tempe- 
ratures, mobile  at  60°,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  aromatic  odour,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  appears  to  distil,  partly  without  decom- 
position, between  240°  and  250°,  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  decomposed  with  intumescence  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100°.  Heated 
on  platinum-foil,  it  first  volatilises  in  white  smoke,  and  ultimately  burns  away  with 
A  bright  flame.    (Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  335.) 

QXrimiClMM.  C^H^NK)*.  (Pasteur,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  Ill  and  166.)— 
An  alkaloid  Isomeric  with  quinine  and  quinidine,  and  produced  by  the  molecular  trans- 
formation of  either  of  those  bases.  It  is  prepared  similarly  to  cinchonidne  (i.  971),  by 
heating  sulphate  of  quinine  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
salt  remains  fused  even  after  all  the  water  has  been  expelled ;  and  by  three  or  four 
hours1  heating  in  the  oil-bath  to  120° — 130°,  the  whole  mass  is  transformed  into 
sulphate  of  quinicine,  mixed  with  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  colouring-matter. 

Quinicine  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of 
ordinary  strength.  It  is  very  bitter,  possesses  febrifugal  properties,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  alkalis  as  a  fluid  resin.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right.  It  unites  easily  with  carbonic  acid,  and  expels  ammonia  from  its  compounds 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  solution  of  quinicine  in  aqueous  racemic  acid  deposits  at 
first  chiefly  the  dextrotartrate,  whilst  the  ht'VOtartrate  remains  in  the  mother- liquor. 
Quinicine  is  coloured  green  by  chlorine- water  and  ammonia,  though  less  6trongly  than 
quinine.  (Herapath.) 

QTTXSra>a  or  Quinic  Anhydride,  CW'O*  =  C7H"0«  -  H«0.- Prepared  by  heat- 
ing quinic  acid  to  220° — 250°,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  leaving 
the  clarified  solution  to  evaporate.  When  recrystallised  from  water,  it  forms  small 
crystals  resembling  sal-ammoniac.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
sparingly  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  in  presence  of  certain  bases  is  reconverted  into  quinic 
acid.    (Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  335.) 

QTJIKrrDrvz:.  C*,H2,N  0*. — This  base,  isomeric  with  quinine,  exists  in  certain 
cinchona-barks  together  with  quinine  and  cinchonine.  It  wasfirst  observed  in  1833,  by 
H  enry  and  Delcndre  (J.  Pharm.  xix.  633),  in  the  quinoi'dine  of  commerce,  in  which 
it  exists,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  resin.  Van 
Heijningen,  however  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  302),  first  separated  it  from  this 
mixture  in  the  pure  state,  and  showed  that  it  is  isomeric  with  quinine.  Its  action  on 
polarised  light  has  been  studied  by  Pasteur  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  26).  Several  of 
its  double  salts  have  been  prepared  and  examined  byStenhouse  (Proa  Roy.  Soc. 
xiL491). 

Occurrence. — In  cinchona-barks,  especially  in  some  of  the  yellow  barks  (Henry  and 
Delondre).  According  to  Howard  (Pharm.  J.  Trans,  v.  368),  it  occurs  in  certain 
varieties  of  Cinchona  condamxnea,  more  especially  var.  pitayensis ;  according  to 
Henkel  (N.  Repert.  Pharm.  xiii.  200),  in  Cinchona  nitida,  together  with  cinchonine 
and  a  little  quinine.  The  root-bark  of  C.  Calisaya  contains  quinidine  and  a  small 
quantity  of  quinine.  The  red  bark  of  C.  officinalis,  C.  micrantha,  and  C.  succirvbra, 
grown  in  the  East  Indies,  and  taken  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  or  less,  was  found 
to  contain  6  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  of  which  about  4  per  cent,  consisted  of  quinidine, 
cinchonidine,  and  quinine,  and  0-9  per  cent,  of  cinchooicine  with  traces  of  cinchonine 
(Howard).  According  to  Pasteur,  the  quinidine  of  commerce  is  for  the  most  part 
a  mixture  of  true  quinidine  with  a  second  base. 
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Preparation. — Commercial  quinoidine  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  ether;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  ether  by  distillation ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  decolorised  by  auiraal  charcoal,  and  precipitated 
by  ammonia;  the  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ether;  and  the  ethereal  solution, 
mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  is  left  to  evaporate.  It 
then  deposits  crystals  of  quinidine,  which  are  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The 
mother-liquors  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  yield,  first  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
quinidine,  and  afterwards  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Quinoidine  thus  treated  yields  from 
60  to  60  per  cent,  of  quinidine.    (van  Heijningen.) 

Do  Vrij  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxi.  183,  369)  dissolves  commercial  quino'idine  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  neutralises  the  solution  with  aqueous  hy- 
driodic  acid ;  whereupon  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  quinidine,  amounting  to  23  per  cent, 
of  the  quinoidine  employed,  soon  make  their  appearance. 

Properties. — Quinidine  separates  from  its  hot  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  in  largo 
transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  which  effloresce  and  become  opaque  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  They  contain  2  at.  =  10  8  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  give 
off  between  110°  and  130°.  The  anhydrous  base  melts  at  160°,  and  solidifies  in  a 
resinous  mass  on  cooling. 

The  composition  of  anhydrous  quinidine  is  as  follows : — 

Henry  and   van  Heijningen. 
Calculated.  Delondrc.  mean.  Stenhouie. 

C»  240  7407  74  44  7408          74  04 

H»«  24  7  11  7  10  7  44           7  71 

N*  28  864  8-68  855 

O*  32  988  9-78  993 


C^H^N'O4  324         100-00        100  00        100  00 

Quinidine  (?  crystallised)  dissolves  in  1500  pts.  of  cold  and  750  pts.  of  boiling 
water ;  in  3*7  pts.  of  hot  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength ;  in  45  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
90  pts.  of  cold  ether  (van  Heijningen).  Its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  turns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  strongly  to  the  right;  £a]  —  250'75°  for  the  transition  tint 
(Pasteur).  This  property  distinguishes  quinidine  from  quinine,  which  is  laevo- 
rotatory. 

According  to  Kerner  (Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chem.  i.  152),  there  are  three  varieties  of 
quinidine— viz. :  a.  Slightly  soluble  in  lukewarm  ether,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
large  slowly  efflorescent  prisms,  forming  a  sulphate  which  dissolves  in  180  to  300  pts. 
of  cold  water. — 0.  Much  more  soluble  in  ether ;  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small 
needles;  sulphate  soluble  in  10  to  110  pts.  water,  the  solution  yielding  a  pulverulent 
precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  whereas  the  sulphates  of  ail  other  cinchona-bases, 
except  quinine,  yield  oleo-resinous  precipitates  with  iodide  of  potassium. — y.  Still  more 
soluble  in  ether ;  the  sulphate  has  the  same  solubility  as  that  of  the  a  modification. 

Decomposition g. — 1.  Quinidine  burns  on  platinum-foil  with  an  aromatic  odour  like 
that  of  melilot,  and  partly  volatilises. — 2.  Quinidine-salts,  when  heated,  are  converted 
into  salts  of  quinicine  (p.  13).  Chlorine-water  and  ammonia  colour  quinidine  green, 
even  in  solutions  containing  only  j^th  of  the  alkaloid  (Pasteur;  Herapath).  In 
concentrated  solutions  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  quinine 
(Herapath).  Chlorine-vxttcr,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  ammonia,  added  in 
succession  to  salts  of  quinidine,  produce  a  permanent  bulky  precipitate ;  whilst  the 
same  reagents  produce,  with  salts  of  quinine,  only  a  red  coloration,  which  quickly 
disappears  (Schwarzer,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xxiii.  348). — Quinidine  forms  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid  a  compound  corresponding  to  sulphate  of  iodoq^uinine  (p.  25). 
— Quinidine  heated  for  half  an  hour  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  forms  hydriodate  of  ethyl- 
quinidine.  (Stenhouse.) 

Salts  of  Quinidine. — Quinidine  forms  mono-  and  di-acid  salts,  which  resemble  the 
salts  of  quinine,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  easily  crystallisable.  The  sulphates, 
the  mono-acid  hydrochl orate,  and  the  oxalate  exert  a  powerful  action  on  polarised 
light  (Herapath).  These  salts  are  in  some  cases  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding 
salts  of  quinine,  so  that  oxalic,  acetic,  and  tartaric  acids  do  not  precipitate  soluble 
quinidine-salts.  The  hydrochlorate  and  nitrate  are  more  difficultly  soluble.  With 
excess  of  acid  the  salts  are  as  highly  fluorescent  as  those  of  quinine.  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  ammonia  in  their  solutions  dissolves  far  less  easily  than  quinine,  but 
more  easily  than  cinchonidine,  in  excess  of  ammonia.  (RiegeL) 

Acetate  of  Quinidine  crystallises  from  its  syrupy  solution  in  fine  transparent 
crystals. 

The  hydrobromate  precipitated  by  bromide  of  potassium  from  the  sulphate  or 
hydrochlorate  is  soluble  in  200  pts.  water  at  14°. 
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Hjt/drochlor ate s. —The  mono-cad  or  nrutral  salt,  CWHMN«0,.HC1, is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  the  sulphate  with  chloride  of  sodium,  in  crystals  containing  1  at.  water,  which 
they  give  off  at  120°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (van  Heijningen). 
The  acid  salt,  C*H**H*0,.8HC11  is  produced  by  exposing  quinidine  to  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  100  pts.  of  the  base  taking  up  22*52  pts.  of  the  acid  (calc. 
=a  21*91  pts.).  Its  aqueous  solution  yields  large  fine  crystals,    (ran  Heijningen.) 

Chloro-auraie,  C^H-'N'O^HCUAuCR— Pale-yellow  precipitate,  molting  and 
turning  brown  when  heated  to  115°,  or  boiled  with  water.  (Stenhouse.) 

CA/oromercurnlr,  C*»H,,N1W2HCl.HgTR— White  precipitate,  separating  from  a 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  pearly  laminae.  It  melts  under  boiling  water ;  dissolves 
slightly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  and  especially  in  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  from  which  last  solution  it  is  occasionally  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  resin. 
(8t  enhouse.) 

CA/orop&/in<i/«,"Cs»H2«N$0*.2HCl.Pt»TCl4.2H,0.— Precipitated  immediately  from  cold 
concentrated  solutions,  in  crystals  after  a  while  from  hot  or  dilute  solutions  ;  decom- 
poses at  200°,  with  an  odour  of  white-thorn ;  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  either 
cold  or  boiling;  gives  off  4*86  per  cent,  water  at  100°. 

Chlororiucates  Slightly  acid  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  throw  down  from 

alcoholic  quinidine  a  granular  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  and  in  boiling  water, 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  easily  formed  solution  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  yields  crystals  resembling  calc-spar,  and  containing  26  7 
per  cent  of  chlorine  (C:•H»lNI0^.2HCl.Zn"Cl,  -  26  65  per  cent.  CI) ;  when  recrystal- 
lised, the  compound  gives  up  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  is  ultimately 
transformed  into  large  hexagonal  tables  and  prisms.  The  latter  contain  7*44  per  cent, 
of  zinc  at  100°,  and  are,  therefore,  2<C*H*N20*.HCl).Zn"CF  (calc.  «■>  7'58  per  cent, 
zinc.  (Stenhouse.) 

Hy  driodat  es. — The  mono-acid  or  neutral  salt  is  thrown  down  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium from  sulphate  or  hydrobromate  of  quinidine,  as  a  white  granular  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  1250  pts.  water  at  15°,  and  separates  from  a  boiling  saturated  solu- 
tion in  small,  white,  very  hard  crystals  (De  Vnj).  The  diacid  salt  has  a  pale-yel- 
low colour,  and  dissolves  in  90  pts.  water  at  15°.    (De  Vrij.) 

Nitrate. — Large,  flat,  shining  crystals,    (van  Heijningen.) 

Argento-nitrate,  Ca*H"N,0,.AgNO*.— An  alcoholic  solution  of  quinidine  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  fine  needles,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from 
boiling  water  containing  nitric  acid.  It  then  forms  fiue  silky  needles,  having  a  silvery 
lustre  when  dry.  When  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  it  decomposes  with  separation 
of  silver.  (Stenhouse.) 

Ofe a te.— Quinidine  behaves  like  quinine  (p.  21),  with  oleic  acid  and  olive  oil. 
(Attfield.) 

Oxalates. — By  neutralising  oxalic  acid  with  quinidine,  a  neutral  salt, 
2C*U?,NI0,.C!{H«04.H,0,  is  obtained  in  small  brittle  crystals,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
but  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water  (Stenhouse).  According  to  van  Heijningen,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  an  acid  salt  containing  CMH5MN*O,.C,H,O,.H'0. 

Pier  ale. — A  solution  of  quinidine  in  boiling  picric  acid  deposits  on  cooling  a  resin, 


responding  quinine-salt,  but  more  woolly.  It  dissolves  at  10°  in  350  pts.  water,  and  in 
82  pts.  absolute  alcohol.  Gives  off  12  6  per  cent,  water  at  130°  (calc,  for  6  at.  a  12*84 


is  heated  to  70°  or  80°  with  one- third  or  half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  a  little  tincture 
of  iodine  is  added,  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a  deep  garnet-red  colour  crystallise  out. 
The  crystals  are  purple-red  by  reflected  and  dark  brown-red  by  transmitted  light,  and 
polarise  light  like  the  corresponding  quinine-salt  (p.  25).  They  dissolve  in  121  pts. 
of  cold  and  31  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  are  precipitated  by  water  in 
the  form  of  a  cinnamon-brown  powder.  They  contain  32*76  per  cent.  C,  4*44  N, 
3*98  H,  6*34  SO",  and  39*73  I,  corresponding,  according  to  Herapath,  to  the  formula 
CnNlH>*0*r.SO*.HO  +  5  aq.— Other  and  optically  different  crystals  are  obtained 
when  tincture  of  iodine  is  dropped  into  a  strong  solution  of  di-acid  sulphate  of  quini- 
dine mixed  with  30  or  40  volumes  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature  below  70°.  (Herapath, 
Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xi.  139.) 

Tannate  of  Quinidine.— Aqueous  quinidine  forms  a  white  precipitate  with 
tannic  acid. 
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Tartrate  of  Quinidine. — Pearly  crystals,  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 

the 


oxalate  (van  Heijningen).    The  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartrates  undergo 
transformation  as  the  quinine-salts  when  heated.  (Pasteur.) 

Tartrate  of  Quinidine  and  Potassium.— Quinidine  and  cream  of  tartar  yield  crystals 
soluble  in  alcohol.   (Henry  and  Delondre.) 

(C«H*0*)"  ) 

Tartrate  of  Quinidine  and  Antimony,  C  mtlKH>\Cm\ShO)0*  -  CMH»N*Ono«. 

SbO  J 

— 1.  Mono-acid  tartrate  of  quinidine  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  freshly  precipitated 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate. — 2.  Powdered  quinidine  is  added  to 
a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartar-emetic  ;  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling ;  and 
the  excess  of  quinidiue,  together  with  the  precipitated  oxide  of  antimony,  is  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  solution  of  the  double  salt  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium. 
Long  slender  needles,  which,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  lose  J  to  1  percent,  of  water  at 
100°.  Dissolve!)  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  easily  also  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallises.  (Stenhouse.) 

Ethylqulnldine,  C^H^N'O*  -  CwH'a(C,H•)N,0,.— Not  known  in  the  free  state. 
The  hydriodate,  C^H^NKKHI,  is  obtained  by  heating  quiuidino  with  excess  of  ethylic 
iodide,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol  in  long  silky  needles,  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  water.  On  removing  the  iodine  by  oxide  of  silver,  and  filtering,  a  bitter  alkaline 
f»olution  is  obtained,  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  but  yields  no  crystals.  On  decomposing 
the  hydriodate  with  chloride  of  silver,  nnd  treating  the  filtrate  with  platinic  chloride, 
chloroplatinate  of  efhi/lquintdine,  C -ii*N-OV2HCl.Pt|,'Cl\  is  precipitated  as  a  pale- 
yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water  eitht-r  hot  or  cold,  more  freely 
in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.    (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxix.  20.) 

Sulphate  of  Iodethylquinidine  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding 
quinine-compound.    (Herapath,  p.  25.) 

QtrrWZirB.  C^H^N'O*.  Chinin.  The  cinchona  resin  of  the  older  chemists. — 
The  memoirs  cited  under  CracHomra  (i.  973)  relate  also  to  quinine;  see  alsoPasteur 
(Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  26;  xxxvii.  110,  162;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  419;  Schiitzenbergor 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviiL  347,  350;  JahreBb.  1858,  p.  369).— On  quinine  alone:  Robi- 
quet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xvii.  316);  Stranngh  (Repert  Pharm.  xv.  139); 
Pelletier  (J.  Pharm.  xi.  249);  Duflos  (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxvu.  1,  110);  Strecker 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  155 ;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  605). 

This  alkaloid,  the  most  important  constituent  of  the  true  cinchona-barks,  on  account 
of  its  tonic  and  antifebrile  properties,  was  first  obtained,  but  in  an  impure  state,  by 
Gomez  of  Lisbon,  and  by  Pfaff  in  1811 ;  Pellet  ier  and  Caventou,  in  1820,  succeeded 
in  separating  it  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  bark,  and  examined  many  of  its  pro- 
perties; and  its  composition  was  established  by  Liebig  in  1838. 

The  proportions  of  quinine  and  of  the  other  alkaloids  in  various  kinds  of  cinchona- 
barks,  as  determined  by  different  analysts,  have  already  been  given  in  I  he  article 
Cinchona-barks  (i.  970).  The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  results  of  the 
several  determinations  of  the  quantities  of  quinine  and  cinchonine: —  . 

1.  Brown  or  Grey  barks: 

Huanoco     .      .  0*4   per  cent  quinine,  1*7  per  cent,  cinchonine. 

Loxa  .  .  0-35  „  0'34  „ 

Pseudoloxa  .      .  0  35  0  66  „ 

Huamaliea  .      .  0*3  „  0*8  „ 

Jaen  pallida       .  0  56  „  0  60  „ 

2.  Yellow  or  Orange  barks: 

Royal  or  Calisaya  bark. 

a.  plana     .      .      2*2   per  cent,  quinine,  0  28  per  cent  cinchonine. 

b.  convoluta  .11  „  0  42  „ 
Cinchona  Java  fibrosa  105  „  0'83  „ 
Cinchona  fiava  dura  0  54  „  0  48  „ 
Pitaya                      168            „  090  „ 

3.  Red  bark: 

rubra  .      0  91  per  cent,  quinine,  105  per  cent  cinchonine. 


According  to  M'lvor,  a  covering  of  moss  on  the  bark  during  its  growth  increases  the 
percentage  of  the  alkaloids;  and  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  De  Vrij,  who 
found  in  a  young  bark  covered  with  moss,  8  4  per  cent,  of  alkaloids. 

The  extraction  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  from  cinchona-barks,  by  treating  the  bark 
with  a  dilute  acid,  and  precipitating  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  has  been 
already  described  under  Cinchoninb  (i.  973) ;  also  the  usual  methods  of  separating  the 
two,  depending:  a.  On  the  greater  solubility  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine  in  water,  and 
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the  greater  facility  of  crystallisation  of  the  quinine-salt.— £.  On  the  greater  solubility 
of  quinine  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  Thiboumery  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  369) 
extracts  the  alkaloids  from  the  lime-precipitate  with  oil  ot  turpentine  or  coal-oil, 
instead  of  alcohol  j  Herring  uses  benzene  fur  the  same  purpose.  These  liquids  dissolve 
the  quinine,  with  very  little  cinchonine,  and  give  it  up  again  to  dilute  acids :  they  have 
the  advantage  of  taking  up  less  of  the  colouring-matter  than  alcohol  does.  When  the 
alkaloid*  have  been  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  hot  fatty  oils  may  also  be  used 
for  the  extraction.  [For  other  methods,  see  G melius  Handbook,  xvii.  266.  For  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  alkaloids,  in  cinchona-barks,  see  the  same  work,  xvii. 
268 ;  also  this  Dictionary,  i.  968.] 

Properties. — Quinine  is  precipitated  by  an  alkali  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  as  a 
white  ourdy  hydrate,  porous  and  friable  when  dry,  agglutinating  when  heated.  By 
fusion  in  a  vacuum,  or  by  prolonged  heating  to  120^,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  combined 
Wuter,  leaving  a  white  opaque  mass,  which  has  a  crystalline  surface  and  concentric 
radiated  fracture,  becomes  strongly  negatively  electric  when  rubbed,  and  melts  to  a 
transparent  liquid  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Quinine  is  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  and  antifebrile  According 
to  Robin  ( Com pt.  rend,  xxxii.  650),  it  prevents  putrefaction.  It  restores  the  blue 
colour  of  reddened  litmus.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  exerts  a  left-handed  action  on 
polarised  light:  [o]  -  -  141-33°  at  25=>  for  the  red  rav  (De  Vrij  and  Alluard, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  xlvi.  192);  -  -  1215°  at  22  5°  and  -  129-56°  at  16u,  weaker  therefore 
in  warm  than  in  cold  solutions.  Acids  increase  the  rotatory  power;  ammonia  restores 
it  to  its  original  amount  (Bouchardat,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys  [3]  ix.  213).  For  solutions 
of  quinine  in  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  [a]  -  287  16°  at  24°  for  the  transition-tint; 
therefore  220  16°  for  tho  red  ray.  (De  Vrij  and  Alluard.) 

The  composition  of  anhydrous  quinine  is  as  follows : 

Pointier 

CtUculation.  sod  Dtimut. 

Cr»  .  .  240  7407  7502 
H"  .  .  24  7*41  666 
N»    .  28        864  8-45 

O*  ._    .       _82        988  9-87 

C*H,,S,0*  324      10000     10000  10000 

Pelletier  and  Dumas  gave  the  formula  OW^CT;  Regnault  C^H^I^O* ;  Laurent 
C'-ZfA'-O*  or  C-H-^O*.    The  correct  formula  was  deduced  from  Liebig's  analyses. 

Quinine  forms  two  hydrates,  containing  respectively  one  and  three  atoms  of 
water. 

a.  TrihydraU,  C-*Ht4N*0*.3lI30. — This  is  the  ordinary  hydrate  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation. When  a  dilute  solutiou  of  quinine-sulphate  mixed  witli  excess  of  ammonia  is 
left  to  evaporate,  slender  needles,  consisting  of  the  same  hydrate,  gradually  form  on 
the  surface ;  when  dried,  however,  they  present  the  appearance  of  an  amorphous 
powder.  A  solution  of  quinine  in  absolute  alcohol  leaves  on  spontaneous  evaporation 
a  resinous  mass,  containing  a  few  needles  of  the  trihydrnte,  but  it  does  not  crystallise 
readily  from  alcohol;  the  ethereal  solution  of  quinine  leaves  nothing  but  a  resinous 


&.  Mono-hydrate,  CJ'IF'IW.HK). — When  the  amorphous  trihydrnte  freshly  precipi- 
tated and  washed  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  frequently  moistened,  it  is  slowly  trans- 
formed into  crystals  of  the  mono-hydrate,  which  dissolve  in  warm  alcohol,  crystallise 
again  on  cooling,  and  give  up  their  water  at  130°  (Van  Heijningen,  Jahresb.  1849, 
p.  374).  This  hydrate  constitutes  Van  Heijuingen's  y-quinim.  It  dissolves  less 
easily  than  ordinary  quinine  in  alcohol,  and  is  said  to  form  a  neutral  sulphate  dhTcrcut 
from  the  ordinary  salt.  De  Vrij  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xiv.  268)  did  not  succeed  in 
preparing  it. 

Quinine  dissolves  in  364  pts.  of  cold  water  (Duflos);  in  480  pts.  water  at  1875° 
(Abl);  in  200  pts.  of  boilingwater  (Pelletier  and  Caventou);  267 pts.  (Duf los). 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  dissolves  in  ether,  much  more  easily  than  cinchonine. 
It  dissolves  also  in  volatilt  oil*,  fixed  oil*,  and  chlonform.  It  is  not  quite  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  especially  when  recently  precipitated  from  its  salts.  According  to 
Duties,  however,  it  is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, so  that  the  presence  of  acids  probably  influences  its  solubility.  It  dissolves  in 
2, 1 46  pts.  of  lime-water.  (Calvert.) 

Decomposition*. —  1.  Quinine  when  strongly  heated  in  the  air  turns  brown,  burns 
with  flame,  evolving  an  aromatic  odour,  and  leaves  a  bulky  easily  combustible  charcoal. 
— 2.  Solutions  of  quinine-salts  turn  brown  in  sunshine. — 3.  They  are  violently  acted 
upon  by  the  electric  current  (Hlasiwetz  and  Rochleder).— 4.  With  aqueous  nitrite 
of  potassium,  sulphate  of  quinine  evolves  nitrogen,  and  is  converted  into  oxyqninino 
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(Schutzenberger,  iv.  320). — 5.  A  solution  of  quinine  in  strong  nitric  acid  becomes 
coloured  on  heating  (Riege I),  without  forming  picric  acid  (Liebig). — 6.  A  solution 
in  oil  of  vitriol  immediately  colours  chrcmatc  of  potassium  dark -green,  with  evolution 
of  gas  (Riegel  aud  Eboli). — 7.  Permanganate  of  potassium  acts  upon  quinine  in  the 
cold,  and  more  completely  at  boiling  heat,  forming  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potassium, 
and  a  peculiar  acid  (Cloez  und  Guignet,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  710). — 8.  Peroxide  of 
lead  colours  a  solution  of  quinine  in  sulphuric  acid  grey-brown  (Riegel).  When  a 
solution  of  quinine-sulphate  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  aeid 
is  gradually  dropt  iuto  it,  a  red  substauoe  called  quinetiu,  purtly  soluble  in  water, 
is  produced.    (Marehand,  p.  9.) 

9.  In  contact  with  cine  and  dilute  sulj huric  a>id,  quinine  takes  np  1  at.  of  water, 
and  is  converted  into  hydmquinine,  C'^ll^N'O*  (.Schutzenberger). — 10.  When 
heated  to  210°  or  260°  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  forms  ebiuoUue.  (Reymiso, 
Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  795.) 

11.  The  solution  of  quinine  in  oil  of  vitriol  acquires  a  yellowish-brown  colour  when 
heated  (Riegel);/K/,m?<7  sulphuric  arid  colours  quinine  ycllowish-grren  (.Schlieken- 
kamp),  forming  quinine-sulphuric  acid  (.Schutzenberger).-  Salts  of  quinine 
heated  alone,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  are  converted  into  salts  of  quiuiciue 
(p.  13 :  Pasteu  r). 

12.  Quinine  assumes  a  dirty-yellow  colour  in  vapour  of  iodine  (Donne).  When 
triturated  with  iodine,  it  forms  a  brown  compound,  which  appears  to  bo  identical  with 
the  precipitate  formed  on  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  to  a 
quinine-salt.  Quinine  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  periodic  acid,  with  liberation  of 
iodine  (Bodeker).  When  quiniue,  or  its  sulphate,  is  wanned  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  iodic  acid,  an  explosive  evolution  of  gas  takes  place.  (Brett,  J.  Pharin.  [3]  xxviu 
116.) 

13.  Quinine,  sidphuric  acid,  und  iodine  together  yield  sulphate  of  iodoquinine  (p.  25). 

14.  Quinine  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  takes  np  a  large  quantity  of  the 
gas ;  according  to  Andre,  it  assumes  a  carmine-red  colour  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
becomes  soluble  in  water;  but  according  to  Pasteur,  it  turns  greenish,  and  then 
gives  up  to  boiling  or  cold  water  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  an  acid 
reaction,  whilst  the  remainder  behaves  like  the  body  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  quinine  suspended  in  water.  Quinine  suspended  in  water  is  reddened  by  chlorine 
(Andre  and  Pelletier).  A  solution  of  quinine  in  400  pts.  of  water,  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  coloured  or  rendered  turbid  on  passing  chlorine  into  it  for 
ten  minutes.    (Lepage.  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  140.) 

When  chlorine-water  aud  then  ammonia  are  added  to  a  solution  of  a  quinine-salt,  a 
green  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  dissolved  by  more  ammonia  to  a  fine  emerald- 
green  liquid.  Exact  neutralisation  of  tho  liquid  colours  it  a  sky-blue,  changing  to  violet 
or  fiery-red  on  further  addition  of  acid  ;  ammonia  restores  the  green  colour  (Andre, 
J.  Pharm.  xxii.  132).  In  this  way  [especially  by  employing  an  ethereal  solution 
(Leers)]  more  traces  of  quinine  may  be  recognised;  quinidite,  however,  exhibits  tho 
same  reaction. 

The  green  colour  is  not  produced  by  other  alkalis  instead  of  ammonia.  It  is  not 
produced  when  the  chlorine-water  is  allowed  to  act  too  long,  nor  with  all  proportions  of 
chlorine-water  and  ammonia :  since  with  too  little  chlorine-water,  ammonia  throws 
down  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  and  with  too  much  it  produces  a  yellow  coloration 
•(Brandos).    Reddish-precn  or  brown  colours  may  also  be  produced.  (Andre.) 

When  200  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are  dissolved  in  80  ounces  of  chlorine-water, 
and  the  solution  is  mixed  at  once  with  10  ounces  of  ammonia-water,  a  green  precipitate 
is  produced,  amounting  to  about  GO  grains,  whilst  the  liquid  remains  of  a  deep-green 
colour.  The  precipitate  is  Braudcs  and  Leber's  dalltiocninc. :  the  colouring-matter  of 
tho  solution  is  not  removed  by  agitation  with  ether,  nor  in  an  unchanged  state  by 
other  means,  but  splits  up  on  evaporation  into  red  rusiochinc,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
dark-brown  mdanochine,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (See  Chndiris  Handbook, 
xvii.  272.) 

15.  When  strong  chlorine-water  freo  from  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  till  tho  liquid  exhibits  a  faint  yellowish  colour, 
and  finely  pulverised  ferrocyanide  of  potastiitm  is  then  added  till  the  colour  changes 
to  light  roeo-red,  this  tint  gradually  changes  to  dark-red,  especially  on  addition  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  tho  ferrocyanide.  The  red  colour  is  not  due  to  tho  formation  of  any 
cyanogen -compound,  for  it  may  be  equally  well-produced  by  means  of  baryta  or  lime- 
water,  or  of  sodic  borato  or  phosphate.    (A.  Vogel.) 

16.  When  quinine  is  heated  with  strong  potash-ley,  hydrogen  is  ovolved,  chinoline 
(i.  869)  distils  over,  and  the  residuo  appears  to  contain  formic  acid.  (Gerhardt  and 
Wortheira.) 

17.  With  iodide of  methyl  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  quinine  forms  hydriodato  of  methyl-  or 
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•ethvl  quinine  (p.  25).    With  chloride  of  acetyl  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  it  yields  the 
hyaWhlorates  of  acetyl  and  benzoyl-quinine  (p.  26). 

Quinine-salts. — Quinine  neutralises  acids  completely,  forming  mono-acid  or 
neutral  and  di-acid  salts.  The  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  moro  easily  crystal lisablo 
and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  salts  of  cinchonine.  They  have  a  strong  bittor 
taste,  and  frequently  exhibit  a  pearly  or  silky  lustre.  Tney  are  precipitated  by  alkalis 
and  their  carbonates,  by  the  hydratrs  of  calcium  and  magm-sium,  and  by  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  hydrate  of  quinino  being  thrown  down  in  whito  floeks.  The 
precipitate  produood  by  potash,  ammonia,  or  carbouate  of  potassium  is  pulverulent, 
and  not  crystalline  or  soluble,  to  any  great  extent,  even  in  excess  of  the  precipitant; 
the  sulphate  alone  yields  a  irecipitate  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  (v. 
Plauta).  Cyanide  of  potassium  colours  quinine-suits  carmine-red  (Schwabe). 
lAme-water  added  in  excess  to  quinine-salts  redisti^lves  the  precipitate  formed  at  first. 
•Solutions  of  quinine-salts  containing  excess  of  acid  are  highly  fluorescent. 

Acetate  of  Quinine,  C^H^NHKC2!! 'O*  crystallises  in  long  needles,  which  melt 
to  a  colourless  glass.  It  gives  off  acetic  acid  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  (Kognault.) 

The  arsenate  forms  needle  -shaped  prisms  resembling  the  phosphate,  but  less 
pearly. 

The  aspartate  forms  indistinct  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Borate. — A  hot  solution  of  quinine  in  aqueous  boric  acid  yiolds  crystalline  granules 
on  cooling ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  with  an  excess  of  boric  acid,  a  varnish  is 
obtained. 

Carbonate,  C*HMN,0'.H»CO»  H*0.— This  salt  is  not  formed  by  precipitation  ;  bnt 
when  quinino  precipitated  from  the  sulphate  by  ammonia  is  suspended  in  water, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  solution  till  the  quinine  dissolves  completely, 
an  alkaline  liquid  is  obtained,  from  which  crystals  of  carlxmate  of  quinine  are 
deposited  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours.  By  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  mother-liquor,  qninine  is  obtained  free  from  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonate  forms 
translucent  needles,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  efflorescing  rapidly  in  the  air,  and 
decomposing  at  110°,  with  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  ;  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.   (Langlois,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlL  89.) 

The  chlorate,  formed  by  dissolving  quinine  in  warm  aqueous  chloric  acid,  crys- 
tallises in  tofts  of  slender  needles,  melting  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  lolidifies  to  a 
transparent  varnish ;  it  explodes  when  strongly  heated.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  xlv.  279.) 

Chromates. — The  neutral  salt,  2C"NtH*40*.CrO\  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous 
solution  of  neutral  or  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  by  neutral  chroinato  of  potassium,  in 
the  absence  of  free  acids,  and  is  slowly  deposited  in  tufts  of  shining  golden-yellow 
needles,  not  affected  by  light,  but  assuming  a  green  colour  when  heated  above  92°.  It 
dissolves  in  2,400  pts.  of  water  at  15°,  in  160  pts.  of  boiling  water;  in  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether.  (Andre.) 

The  acid  chromat*;  C5,IIMN70,.CrO*.8niO,  is  thrown  down  by  acid  chroma te  of 
potassium  from  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
as  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  It  decomposes 
rapidly  in  the  light,  turns  brown  at  60°  or  65°,  or  when  toiled  with  water,  evolving 
oxygen.    More  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt.    (Andre,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xli.  311.) 

The  citrate,  2CMH«N*02.C«H«0,I  is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  crystallising  in 
delicate  needles. 

Croconate  and  Rhodironatc  of  Quinine  are  deep  yellow  or  red  amorphous 
masses,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Heller). — The  cya  n  u  rat  r  is  a  white  amorphous 
mass  (Elder  ho  rst). — The  formate  crystallises  easily  in  necdleB  resembling  the  sul- 
phate.   (L.  L.  Bonaparte,  J.  Chim.  mod.  xviii.  G80.) 

Gall  ate. — Gallic  acid  and  alkaline  gallates  form  precipitates  with  all  salts  of 
quinine,  provided  the  solutions  are  not  too  dilute.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  the  liquid  becoming  milky  and  yielding  an  opaque  deposit  on  cooling.  Gallate 
of  quinine  is  H»luble  in  alcohol  and  in  excess  of  acid  (Pelletier  and  Caventou). 
According  to  Pfaff  and  Henry,  gallic  acid  aud  alkaline  gallates,  when  free  from  tannin, 
do  not  precipitate  quinine-salts. 

Hydriodate  of  Quinine,  C*H"N,0,.HI,  is  obtained  by  direct  union  of  the 
acid  and  base,  or  by  double  decomposition,  in  nodular  groups  of  delicate  crystals 
(Pelletier),  lemon-yellow  prisms  (He rapath).  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
boiling  water,  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  yields  ou  cooling 
nothing  but  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinine ;  but  when  240  pts.of  hydrochlornto  of  quinine 
are  mixed  with  460  pts.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  hot  aqueous  solution,  a  colourless 
turpentine-like  mass  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools  (W  i  n  c  k  1  e  r).  Iodide  of  potassin*? 
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throws  down  from  acetate  or  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  a  heavy  white  powder, 
which  runs  into  drops  (v.  PI  ant  a).  The  hydriodate  melts  to  a  rosin  over  the  water- 
luth.  It  dissolves  in  water  more  freely  than  the  sulphate  ;  in  nearly  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether  (Winckler,  J.thrb.  pr.  Phann.  xx.  321).  From  a  solution  con- 
taining excess  of  hydriodic  acid,  an  acid  hydriodate,  C^IP'NWiHI.oII'O,  separates, 
according  to  Regnault,  in  large  lamina  having  a  fine  yellow  colour  and  strong  acid 
reaction. 

By  mixing  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  Righini 
(J.  Chim.  mod.  xiii.  116),  obtained  a  red  powder,  containing,  according  to  his  analysis, 
60  per  cent,  of  quinine,  30  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  20  of  iodine,  being  a  mixture  of 
hydriodate  of  quinine  and  iodoquinine.  According  to  Reignier  (ibid.  119).  on  dis- 
solving this  precipitate  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  transparent  four- 
sided  prisms  are  obtained,  which  turn  dull  and  brown-red  in  the  air. 

Hydrochlorate*.—  The  neutral  salt,  2(C»Il,'NaO'.HCl).3H-0,  is  easily  obtained 
by  dissolving  quinine  in  a  slight  excess  of  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sejmrates 
on  cooling  in  long  silky  fibres.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  sulphate  of 
quinine  with  chloride  of  barium,  but  the  salt  thus  formed  soon  turns  resinous  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Winckler).  At  1403  in  a  current  of  dry 
air  it  gives  off  7'IOA  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation.  An  acid  hydrocldorat-  separates 
from  a  solution  of  quinine  in  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  on  redissolving  it 
in  water,  the  solution  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  quinine  as  neutral  hydro- 
chlorate. 

The  neutral  hydroehloruto  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  auric  nnd  iridic  chloride*. 
—The  chloromercurat  ,  C*'II,,NlOV2HCl.IIg'*CT*,  is  obtained  as  a  granulo-crystalline 
precipitate,  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  quinine  and  mercuric  chloride  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  mixing  the  liquids  after  adding  a  littlo  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  quinine- 
solution.  If  weak  alcohol  is  used,  the  precipitate  forms  more  quickly,  but  is  less  crystal- 
line. It  is  verv  slightly  soluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and  ether. — The  chloroplaiinate, 
CWH"N'0«.2HCl.Pt"ClMI'0,  is  obtained  by  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of 
quinine  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  yellowish  flocculent  precipitate  which 
on  agitation  becomes  orange-coloured  and  crystalline,  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  attaching  itself  to  the  sides.  It  does  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°,  but 
the  whole,  equal  to  2'37  per  cent.  (1  at.),  at  140°.    (G  erhardt.) 

Hydrocy  an  ale. — Quinine  triturated  und  agitated  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid 
dissolves  to  a  yellow  liquid. 

CuanopUitinaUs. —  A  solution  of  quinine-sulphate  precipitated  with  platinoeva- 
nide  of  potassium  yields  the  salt.  (^H2,N\)V2llCy.Pt''CyUPO,  and  with  platinid- 
cyauidc  of  potassium,  the  salt  C*'H1MN-,0J.2HCy.Pt,TCy4  (Wertheim,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxiii.  210).— Acconling  to  Sell  wa  rzenbach  (Pharm.  Viertelj.  viii.  210),  platinocya- 
nide  of  potassium  throws  down  : — o.  From  a  solution  of  quinine  in  aqueous  acetic  acid, 
a  white  precipitate  of  the  salt,  3C*,H,,N-'()5.2HCy.Pt"Cy*,  partly  converted  into  needles 
on  standing.— P.  From  a  solution  of  quinine  in  a  moderate  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
bulky  white  precipitate,  which  when  left  at  rest  is  transformed  into  tabular  crystals 
containing  2(C-"H"N'0-.2HCy.PtTvI)  11*0,  warty  groups  of  needles  consisting  of 
C*Ii,,N-0»2HCyPL"Cy».HsO,  and  a  resin  having  the  same  composition. 

Ht/droftrrrict/a'nate  of  Quinine,  2«C"ll"NaQ»  II4V*CyJ)3H*0,  is  precipitated  by  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  from  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  containing  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  golden- 
yellow  crystalline  lamina?,  which  after  drying  resembles  mosaic  gold.  The  salt  does 
not  lose  weight  at  100° ;  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  deposits  a  blue  powder  on 
evaporating  the  solution  (I)ollfus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxv.224). — The  hydro/errocyanaU, 
C"H"N,0\HlFe'Ty.2HsO,  is  an  orange  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  obtained  on 
mixing  the  alcoholic  so'utions  of  quinine  and  hydroferrocyanic  acid. 

Hypophosphite,  C  •H^N'O'IPPO1.—  To  prepare  this  salt,  100  pts.  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  are  heated  to  94°  with  6,000  pts.  of  water  and  38  7  pts.  of  hypophosphorous 
acid  ;  a  quantity  of  hypophosphite  of  barium,  barely  sufficient  for  the  complete  decom- 
position of  the  sulphate,  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  left  to  crystallise. 
The  mother-liqnor  and  wash-water  yield  colourless  crystals  only  when  cautiously 
evaporated. — It  is  a  light  very  loose  mass,  having  a  pure  bitter  taste  ;  melts  and  turns 
brown  at  150°,  with  loss  of  water;  dissolves  in  60  pts.  of  water  at  15-5°,  and  more 
easily  in  boiling  water.  (L.  Smith,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  159.) 

Hyposulphite  of  Quinine,  C*Il,,N»0s.IP8*0»  (at  100c),  is  obtained  by  adding 
hyposulphite  of  sodium  to  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  as  a  flocculent 
precipitate  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  fine 
needles  containing  1  at.  water,  which  they  give  off  at  100°,  yielding  a  powder, 
strongly  electric  when  hot.— Hypo*  u?j>  ha       Deposited  in  crystals  from  a  hot 
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dilution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  mixed  with  hyposulphate  of  barium.  (Wetherill. 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxvL  150;  How,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  [2],  i.  47.) 

Iodates. — The  neutral  salt  crystallises  in  moderately  soluble  silky  needles;  the 
acid  soli  is  a  sparingly  soluble  precipitate.  (Serullas.) 

Lactate  of  Quinine  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  flat  silky  needles 
resembling  the  neutral  sulphate,  but  more  soluble.  It  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever.    (L.  L.  Bonaparte.) 

Mellitate. — Alcoholic  quinine  produces,  with  solution  of  mellitic  acid,  an  abun- 
dant white  precipitate,  which  becomes  pearly  and  crystalline  when  washed  with  weak 
alcohol.  It  does  not  lose  water  at  100°,  but  evolves  a  little  water  and  ammonia  at 
130°,  turning  sulphur-yellow;  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  and  somewhat  more 
freely  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder  on  cooling. 
(Karmrodt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxi.  170.) 

Morintannatc. — Pale-yellow  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol. 

Hiirate,  CtoH,,N,0I.HNO,P — An  aqueous  solution  deposits  on  evaporation  oily 
drops,  which  turn  waxy,  and  when  kept  under  water  for  many  days  are  transformed 
into  very  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Pelletier  and  C a ve n to u).  Crystals  are  obtained 
only  by  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  (van 
Heijntngen). — When  neutral  sulphate  of  quinine  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of 
barium,  and  the  filtrate  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  largo  transparent 
prisms  separate,  which  give  ofF4-2  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°  (1  at.  «-  4*4  per  cent.) 
(Strecker). — Argcntc- nitrate.  Alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down,  from  alcoholic 
solution  of  quinine,  a  crystalline  precipitate  containing  1  at.  Bilver-oxido  to  1  at. 
quinine.  (Strecker.) 

Oleate. — Quinine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  olive-oil,  and  does  not  saponify  when  heated 
with  it.  When  1  pt.  of  quinine  is  digested  with  2  pts.  of  oleic  acid  for  one  to  two 
hours  at  100°,  a  solution  miscible  with  fat  oil  is  obtained  (Attfield,  Pharm.  J. 
Trans.  1863,  pp.  4,  388).  By  the  action  of  quinine  on  olive-oil  or  margaric  acidt 
Tripier  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  xlvi.  234)  obtained  soaps  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
oils  and  fats.  The  very  viscid  "  Oleomargarate  de  Quinine  "  thus  formed  ultimately 
crystallises  by  slow  cooling  in  shining  globules. 

Oxalate s.— The  neutral  salt,  2CMH"N:fOJ.C1HI0<  (at  125°),  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  cold  solution  of  the  acetate  with  oxalate  of  ammonium,  washing  the  preci- 
pitate with  a  little  cold  water,  and  recrystallising  from  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits 
rt  on  cooling  in  very  fine  needles. —  The  acid  salt  forms  needles  very  soluble  in  water. 

Perchlorate,  C^H^NWHCIO*^^.— When  sulphate  of  quinine  is  precipitated 
by  perchlorate  of  barium,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  yellowish  oily  drops  are 
deposited,  which  rediasolve  on  gently  wanning  the  liquid,  and  afterwards  separate  in 
crystals  on  cooling.  By  concentration,  the  mother-liquor  yields  a  further  quantity  of 
oil  which  Bolidifies  in  contact  with  a  crystal. — According  to  Bddeker,  tho  salt  forms 
striated  prisms,  exhibiting  a  faint  dichroism  of  blue  and  yellow;  according  to  Dauber 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxi.  66),  it  forms  truncated  rhombic  octahedrons,  cleavnble  parallr I 
to  the  end-face.  P  :  P  basal  ■■  149°  46' ;  macrodiagonal  —  80°  30' ;  braehydiagonal 
s  107°  32'.  The  crystals  melts  at  45°,  and  likewise  at  a  moderate  temperature  over 
oil  of  vitriol ;  and  the  fused  salt  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  clear  brittle  mass,  which  loses 
14*3  per  cent,  of  water  at  110°,  puffs  up  strongly  at  160°,  and  solidifies  again  at  160°, 
having  then  lost  18*63  per  cent,  of  water.  On  further  heating,  a  violent  explosion 
occurs,  accompanied  by  flame. — Aqueous  solutions  of  a  certain  strength  yield  highly 
lustrous,  dichroie,  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  to  an  oil  under  Mater,  but  only 
at  210°  when  heated  alone,  losing  6*6  per  cent,  of  water  (2  at.  6  4  per  cent.). 
(Bodeker.) 

Periodate,  C*H,,N,0*.HIO*. — Freshly  precipitated  quinine  neutralises  aqueous 
periodic  acid  but  incompletely  in  the  cold,  and  on  warming  the  liquid,  icdic  acid  is 
formed.  When  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  covered 
with  oily  drops,  which  are  converted  into  crystals  as  the  evaporation  proceeds.  The 
periodic  acid  contained  in  the  crystals  is  reduced  on  keeping  for  a  short  time,  the  crystals 
acquiring  a  yellow  colour.  On  neutralising  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  evaporating  at 
30°  to  40°,  roundish  masses  of  needles  are  obtained.  Tiny  dissolve  easily  in  water 
containing  nitric  acid,  but  with  difficulty  in  pure  water,  and  after  drying  at  40°  retain 
9  at,  and  at  100°,  6  at.  water.    (Langlois,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxi.  274.) 

Phosphates. — Quinine  dissolves  easily  in  warm  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  nnd  the 
solution  on  cooling  yields  a  pulpy  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  A  more  dilute 
solution  deposits  radiated  groups  of  very  thin  silky  n<-cdi«-s,  perfectly  neutral  to  test- 
paper.    They  give  off  757  to  7  8o  per  cent,  water  at  120J,  and  probably  comsibt  of 
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3C",n,«S»0,.2rH"Ol  (An  d  or  son,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxvi.  59),  or,  according  to 
Gerhardt  {Traite,  iv.  118),  of  2C-'*H-,NI0*.Pn*0,.2HJ0. — A  hot  solution  of  fulphate 
or  hydrochlorate  of  quinino  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodic  phosphate,  deposits  on 
cooling  a  white  crystalline  mans,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  (Winckler.) 

A  pyrophosphate  of  quinine  is  obtained 'by  precipitating  the  hydrochlorate  with  Bodic 
py  rophosphate. 

Picrate. — Obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  yellow  powder,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  freely  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  in  water,  it  melts  and  floats  on  the  surface  in 
oily  drops(L.  L.  Bonaparte).  According  to  Carey  Lea  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi.  379), 
it  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  yellow  needles ;  according  to  L.  Bonaparte, 
the  alcoholic  solution  docs  not  yield  uny  crystals. 

Quinate  of  Quinine  occurs  in  cinchona-barks  (Henry  and  Plisson).  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  mixed  with  quinate  of  biirium  deposits  the  salt  usually 
in  mammollated  crusts,  having  a  horny  appearance  at  the  edges,  sometimes,  however, 
in  needles.  It  dissolves  in  3*5  pts.  water  at  110°,  and  in  8  pts.  of  alcohol  of  88  per 
cent.  (Baup.) 

Succinate  of  Quinine  forms  pearly  prisms. 

Sulphates  of  Quinine.— a.  y,utr<J  mlt,  2C»n,,N,0,.B?SO\  commonly  but  im- 
properly called  Basic  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  salt  is  produced  by  neutralising 
quinine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  alkali  added  to  the  solution  quickly 
determining  the  crystallisation  (see  ulso  p.  16).  It  crystallises  in  scales,  or  in  long 
slightly  flexible  needles,  having  a  nacreous  aspect  The  crystals  are  monoclinic,  ex- 
hibiting the  combination  oP  .  ocpao  .  [ocpoc].  Anglo  oP  .  [  ocPao  ]  =»  95°  60'; 
cePao  :  [  ocPoo  ]  »  90°.  They  are  often  nemitropic.  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to 
nP  and  ob P.  The  salt  is  as  light  as  magnesia,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  effloresces  quickly 
ou  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  sulphate  dried  in  the  air  at  8°  to  15°,  or  over  oil  of  vitrol  diluted  with  3*2  to 
3-5  its  volume  of  water,  has  the  composition  2(2C»H,,NI0,.H,S04).16H*0;  the  moist 
salt  loses  its  excess  of  water  when  placed  over  acid  of  this  strength,  whilst  the  air- 
dried  salt  does  not  alter  in  weight.  When  heated  to  110°  to  120°,  it  loses  the  whole 
of  its  water  of  crystallisation,  but  rapidly  absorbs  4*87  to  5*1  per  cent,  again  on  ex- 
posure to  moist  air  (4  at.  =  4*82  per  cent.)  (Jobst  and  Hesse);  the  same  quantity 
of  water  is  retained  by  the  salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  [or  in  dry  air  (Baup)].  A 
solution  of  1  pt  of  tho  air-dried  salt  in  40  pts.  or  mere  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0-852,  deposits  on  evaporation  white  needles,  containing  4  at  water.  (Jobst  and 
Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. cxix.  361.) 

Commercial  sulphate  of  quinine  contains  quantities  of  water  varying  between  51  and 
13-3  per  cent.  (Millon  and  Comaille).  It  usually  appears  half- effloresced,  but 
still  contains  16*6  per  cent,  of  water.  (Guibourt.) 

The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  793  pts.  water  at  6°,  and  in  783  pts.  at  9*5  (Jobst 
and  Hesse).  One  part  of  tho  salt  [crystallised  or  dry?]  dissolves  in  265  pts.  of  cold, 
and  in  24  pts.  of  boiling  wuter  (Bussy  and  Guibourt);  in  835  pts.  cold,  and  33  5 
pts.  boiling  (Howard) ;  in  720°  pts.  at  1875°  (Abl) ;  in  740  pts.  at  13°,  and  in  30 
pts. at  100°  (Baup);  in  740  pts.  at  10°  (van  Heijningen  ;  Cap  and  Garot).  Tho 
commercial  salt  dissolves  in  738  to  770  pts.  of  water  at  12°  to  15°  (Kerner).  It 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  Glauber  s  salt  And  scarcely  at 
all  in  Rochelle  salt,  so  that  the  solution  is  scarcely  clouded  by  ammonia,  or  coloured 
by  chlorine-water  and  ammonia  (Mann).  The  solubility  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
water  is  reduced  by  sulphate  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  but  increased  by 
sal-nmmonia?,  saltpetre,  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  (Calloud.) 

One  part  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  quinino  dissolves  in  100  to  115  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0  852 ;  the  strength  of  the  alcohol,  however,  is  altered  by  the  salt  dis- 
solved in  it  (Jobst  and  Hesse).  One  prtrt  of  the  salt  [crystallised  or  dry?]  dissolves 
in  60  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*85  (Baup);  in  60  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of 
21°  (Delondre  and  Henry) ;  in  40  pts.  of  alcohol  (Cap  and  Garot) :  in  7*5  pts.  of 
boiling  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  (Bussy  and  Guibourt),  from  which  it  is  deposited 
almost  entirely  on  cooling.  Sulphate  of  quinine  dissolves  in  40  pts.  of  glycerin,  but 
not  in  fattv  oils  (Cap  and  Garot ;  At  t  field).  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  creosote  at 
20°,  and  slowly  in  cold  pieamar  (Reichenbach).  It  is  insoluble  in  dUoroform. 
(Schlimpcrt.) 

The  solution  of  quiniue-sulphato  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  turns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  strongly  to  the  left  Por  the  transition-tint 
[a]  t»  255*6  for  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  210*87°  for  tho  sulphate  with  15*72  per 
cent,  water  (De  Vrij  and  Alluard.  Compt.  rend.  lix.  201).  The  same  solution  ex- 
hibits a  powerful  blue  fluorescence.   (See  Light,  iii.  633.) 

Sulphate  of  quinine  becomes  luminous  at  100°;  tho  phosphorescence  is  likowiso 
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produced  by  friction,  the  nibbing  body  becoming  charged  at  the  same  time,  .with 
negative  electricity  very  sensible  to  the  electroscope.  Tho  salt  melta  easily,  forming  a 
liquid  like  melted  wax.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  assumea  a  fine  red  colour,  a^kl 
ultimately  burns  and  carbonises. 

Impurities  and  Adulteration*  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine. — Sulphate  of  quinine  may  ^K'K 
intentionally  adulterated,  either  with  inorganic  substances  (such  as  sulphate  or  carbo-^j 
nate  of  calcium  or  magnesium),  the  presence  of  which  is  detected  on  heating,  or  with  %-> 
organic  substances.    Of  the  latter  class  of  bodies,  starch-powder  and  stearin  are  recog-  #«,1S^ 
nised  by  their  insolnbility  in  acidulated  water,  and  gum  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol;  V 
salicin,  phlorizin,  and  cane-sugar  assume  a  red  or  brown  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  T#" 
other  varieties  of  sugar,  as  well  as  other  substances  soluble  in  water,  remain  in  solution 
on  boiling  the  sulphate  with  baryta-water,  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid,  and 
filtering,  and  may  be  recognised  on  evaporating  the  solution.    The  pure  sulphate  thus 
treated  leaves  only  a  blight  residue,  corresponding  to  the  solubiffiy^of  Oje  salt  in 
water. 

Since  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  exist,  together  with  quinine,  in  cinchona-barks, 
the  sulphates  of  those  bases  may  occur  as  impurities  in  sulphate  of  quinine.  They 
may  be  recognised  by  the  following  quinine-tent  of  Liebig : — 10  grains  of  the  sulphate 
to  be  tested  are  warmed  with  10  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  16  drops  of  water 
in  a  te>t-tube;  the  rotation  is  cooled;  60  drops  of  commercial  ether  and  20  drops  of 
ammonia-water  are  added;  the  whole  is  shaken;  and  the  tube  stopped.  If  the  quinine 
is  free  from  cinchonine,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  quinidine,  the 
whole  remains  in  solution;  but  if  cinchonine  is  present,  it  is  deposited  as  a  white 
pulrerulont  layer  between  the  ether  and  the  water,  as  is  also  the  case  with  cincho- 
nidine when  present  in  large  quantity.  Smaller  portions  of  cinchonidine  crystallise 
from  the  ether  on  Rtanding  for  a  short  time,  and  still  smaller  quantities  when  ether 
saturated  with  cinchonidine  is  employed  in  the  first  instance.  As  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  upper  ethereal  layer  solidifies  to  a  jelly,  even  with  pure  sulphate  of  quinine, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  ether  containing  alcohol,  or  to  take  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  ether  than  is  directed  above.  G  ui  bou  rt  evaporates  the  ammonia 
before  adding  the  ether  (J.Pharm.  [3]  xxi.  47).— Instead  of  ether,  Riegel  (Jahrb.  pr. 
Pharm.  xxv.  340)  employs  100  drops  of  chloroform,  whereby  the  cinchonidine  also  is 
dissolved.  To  separate  this  last  Bubstance,  he  dissolves  10  grains  of  the  sulphate 
in  water,  with  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  and  adds  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  to  the 
solution.  The  resulting  precipitate  consists  of  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine,  whilst 
quinine  remains  in  solution.  The  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  may  then  be  separated 
by  chloroform.  O.  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  107)  likewise  separates  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine by  means  of  ether  or  cold  alcohol,  but  first  removes  the  greater  part  of  the 
quinine  by  converting  it  into  acetate  (by  precipitating  with  caustic  soda  and  dissolving 
the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid),  and  crystallising  out  as  far  as  possible. — Delondre  and 
O.  Henry  f  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxi.  281)  triturate  10  grms.  of  the  sulphate  and  4  grms. 
of  acetate  of  barium  with  60  grms.  of  water  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  separate  the 
crystals  which  form  after  a  few  minutes,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  with  twice  its  volume 
of  alcohol  of  36°.  After  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  again  filtering,  the  liquid  is 
boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia^  and  after  standing  for  24  hours,  the  cinchonine  crystal- 
lises in  needles.  The  cinchonine  may  also  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving  5  giro*, 
of  the  sulphate  in  120  grms.  of  warm  acidulated  alrohol,  boiling  the  solution  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  setting  it  aside  for  24  hours.  (For  references  to  other  methods 
see  G \nilin's  Handbook,  xvii.  280.) 

$  Acid  sulphate,  C*'H,,HiS0,.H,SOM5H50,  improperly  called  neutral  sulphate.— 
This  salt,  which  always  separates  from  a  solution  of  quinine  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
is  distinguished  from  tho  neutral  sulphate  by  its  much  greater  solubility.  It  usually 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  small  needles,  but  by  evaporation  in  a  hot-air  chamber,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  rectangular  prisms  terminated  by  a  truncation,  or  by  two,  three,  or 
four  facets  resting  on  the  faces  of  the  prism. 

It  melts  in  ita  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  dissolves  in  11  pts.  of  water  at  13°, 
and  in  8  pts.  at  22° ;  and  in  dilute  or  absolute  alcohol,  much  more  freely  in  the  hot 
liquids  than  in  the  cold.  From  a  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  it.  is  deposited  in 
crystals,  which  immediately  fall  to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Raup.) 

Sulphate  of  Quinine  and  Iron. — A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  qninine  and  ferric  sulphate, 
left  for  some  months  in  a  partially-covered  vessel,  df-posits  this  salt  in  small,  perfectly 
regular,  colourless  octahedrons.  (Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  111.) 

Sulphate  of  Iodoquinine  (see  p.  25). 

Sulphite  of  Quinine. — Dry  quinine  absorbs  sulphurous  anhydride  with  consider- 
able evolution  of  heat,  forming  an  anhydrous  salt    (Liebig  and  Pel ouz e.) 

Sulphocyanate  of  Quinine,  C*,H,,N'0?.2CyU.c?,  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
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solution  of  quinine-sulphate  with  su1phocyan*te  of  potassium,  forms  fine  lemon-yellow 
munoclinic  crystals  (Wertheim).  Quinine  treated  with  sulphocyanic  acid  yields  two 
suits  crystallising  together,  the  one  white,  the  other  yellow  and  resinous  (Dollfus). 
By  precipitating  sulphocyanatc  of  quinine  with  mercuric  chloride  and  cyanide,  two 
double  salts  are  formed,  containing  respectively  3(C*4P4NsO,.2CyBjS).4Hg'*CP 
and  2(C»H"N*Ol.2CyHS).Hg"Cy«.  (Wertheim.) 

Tannates. — Quinotannic  acid  occurs  in  cinchona-bark  (Henry  and  Plisson). 
Gallotannic  acid  forms  with  dilute  quinine-solutions  a  yellowish-white,  amorphous, 
slightly  bitter  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
This  salt  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  is  said  to  exert  less  action  than  the 
sulphate  on  the  digestive  organs  und  on  the  nervous  system.  (See  Beyort  of  MM. 
Orfila,  Bussy,  and  Bouvier  on  a  Memoir  by  M.  Barrcswil  on  the  TJurapeutic  Properties 
of  Tunnate  of  Quinine,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxi.  206.) 

Tart  r  a  tes.—a.  Dextrotartratcs.  The  neutral  salt,  2C°HMN,0,.C*H,Oa,  is  precipitated 
on  mixing  sulphate  of  quinine  with  neutral  dextrotartrate  of  potassium,  as  a  crystal- 
line powder,  neutral,  fusible,  and  having  a  bitter  taste  (Arppe,  J.  pr.  Chcm.  liii.  334). 
The  acid  salt,  C"H"N«0,.C,H,0«. H*0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  acid  and  base,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallise.  It  gives  off  14  per  cent, 
water  at  100°,  and  the  remainder,  4  4  per  cent,  in  all,  at  160°,  decomposing  when 
hoated  for  some  time  to  that  temperature  (Pasteur).— Tartrate  of  quinine  and  potas- 
sium forms  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  (Delondre  and  Henry).  Quinine  boiled 
with  solution  of  tartar-emetic  does  not  form  a  double  salt  analogous  to  that  of  quinidine. 
(Stenhouse.) 

£.  Lavotartrate. — Obtained  like  the  dextrotartrate,  and  has  the  same  composition ; 
it  differs  however  in  crystalline  form,  gives  off  nearly  all  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
100^,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  dextrotartrate.  (Pasteur.) 

Urate  of  Quinine,  C*,H*,N^O,.C*H4N,0,? — Prepared  by  boiling  uric  acid  for 
some  time  with  quinine  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  filtering  the  liquid  while 
hot ;  it  is  a  white,  amorphous,  laminated  mass  (Elder  horst),  or  a  dull  white  powder 
composed  of  microscopic  prisms.  It  has  a  l  itter  taste;  burns  without  melting  when 
heated  ;  dissolves  in  855  pts.  cold  and  36  2  pts.  boiling  water ;  in  1580  pts.  cold  and 
45*3  pts.  boiling  alcohol ;  still  less  freely  in  ether.  (Andrea,  Pharm.  Viertelj. x.  382.) 

Valerate  of  Quinine,  C-'H^OWH'KF.jjlPO.— On  neutralising  alcoholic 
quinine  with  a  slight  excess  of  valerianic  acid,  and  allowing  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  the 
liquid  with  2  vols,  of  water  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  not  above  50°, 
hard  rectangular  octahedrons  or  cubes,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  by  rapid  evaporation 
also,  needles  are  obtained  (L.  Bonaparte).  The  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding 
carbonate  of  sodium  to  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  valerianic  aeid  and  2  pts.  of  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline,  and  pouring  the  mixture, 
at  a  temperature  of  48°,  into  a  solution  of  2  pts.  of  sulj  liate  of  quinine  in  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid :  the  solution,  on  standing  for  24  hours  deposits  crystals, 
which  are  washed  with  water  at  36°  (C  ha  tin,  J.  Pharm.  [4]  i.  268).  It  smells  of 
valerianic  acid :  tastes  very  bitter,  and  afterwards  of  the  acid,  melts  at  90°  to  a  trans- 
parent liquid,  giving  off  3£  per  cent,  of  water,  and  solidifies  to  a  glass  on  cooling. 
When  more  strongly  heated,  it  giv*s  off  valerianic  acid.  The  salt,  fused  at  90°, 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  an  amorphous  mass  when 
the  alcohol  is  strong,  or  in  the  form  of  crystals  when  weaker  alcohol  is  employed. 
(Bonaparte.) 

The  crystals  dissolve  in  110  pts.  of  cold  [96  pts.  at  18-75°  (Abl)],  and  in  40  pts.  of 
boiling  water  (Wit tstein).  The  solution  on  boiling  deposits  resinous  drops  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  which  do  not  become  crystalline  on  cooling  or  standing  in  water,  but 
crystallise  from  dilute  alcohol  The  same  anhydrous  salt  is  precipitated  by  valerianic 
acid  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  (Bonaparte,  J.  Chim.  med.  xviii.  680 ; 
xix.  330).  Dissolves  in  6  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  1  pt.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  80  per  cent, 
(Wittstein,  Rupert,  lxxxvii.  295).  The  salt  prepared  with  natural,  but  not  that  made 
with  artificial,  valerianic  acid,  becomes  phosphorescent  when  rubbed,  especially  after  it 
has  effloresced.  The  two  salts  also  exhibit  different  crystalline  forms.  (Landerer,  N. 
Br.  Arch.  cxix.  240.) 

Derivatives  op  Quinine. 
1.  By  Addition. 

Hwdroqninlne,  Cl»HMNI0«  -  C»H"N*0'.H?0  (at  150°)  (Schutzenberger, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  347). — This  compound,  which  contains  the  elements  of  1  at. 
water  more  than  quinine,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  tine  and  sulphuric  acid  on 
quinine.    It  is  an  amorphous  renu  nearly  as  bitter  as  quinine.    When  dried  at  120", 
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it  retains  1  at.  water,  forming  the  mono-hydrate  C20H,*N*O,.HaO,  which  slowly  gives 
off  half  its  water  at  140°,  leaving  the  compound  2C*,H*,N,O».H*0.  The  mono-hydrate 
softens  at  35°  and  melts  at  100°.  Hydroquinine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
exhibits  with  chlorine-water  and  ammonia  the  same  given  coloration  as  quinine.  Jts 
salts  are  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  quinine.  The  sulphate  crystal- 
lit**  with  difficulty.  The  ehforoplathtaie  dried  nt  100°  contains  26  2  per  cent, 
platinum,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  formula  CwH2,N*0,.2HClJ>t,,'Cl«. 

Zodoquinine,  2CMns*NaOt.P  ?. — By  triturating  quinine  with  iodine,  a  brown 
substance  is  obtained,  exactly  resembling  iodocinchonine  (i.  979),  and  containing  28  0 
per  cent,  iodine  (calc.  ■»  30  3).    (Paateur,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  110.) 

Sulphate  of  lodoqninine,  or  Sulphato-iodide  of  Quinine.  This  salt,  dis- 
covered by  Herspath,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  in  strorg 
acetic  acid,  and  gradually  dropping  into  it  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  The 
mixture,  if  left  at  rest  for  a  few  hours,  deposits  the  salts  in  large  plates,  generally 
rectangular,  sometimes  rhombic,  octagonal,  or  hexagonal.  These  crystals,  when  viewed 
by  reflected  light,  exhibit  an  emerald-green  colour,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre  like 
the  wing-cases  of  cantharides  or  the  crystals  of  murexide  ;  by  transmitted  light  they 
are  nearly  colourless,  having  only  a  faint  olive-green  tint ;  but  when  two  of  them 
are  placed  across  one  another,  so  that  their  longest  dimensions  shall  intersect  at  right 
angles,  the  superposed  portions  are  quite  impervious  to  light,  just  like  two  crossed 
tourmalines.  This  effect  is  produced  even  with  crystals  not  thicker  than  ^th  of  a 
millimetre.  In  polarised  light,  tho  crossed  plates  exhibit  complementary  colours,  one 
for  example  being  green  and  the  other  rose-coloured,  and  the  superposed  portions  are 
of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  colour.  In  short,  these  crystals  possess  all  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  tourmalines,  and  may  be  substituted  for  them,  presenting  moreover  the 
advantage  of  transmitting  a  greater  proportion  of  the  incident  light ;  but  they  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  manipulate  with,  on  account  of  their  brittleness. 

The  composition  of  this  salt  has  not  yot  been  ascertained  with  certainty.  Herapath 
originally  aligned  to  it  the  improbable  formula  CS7If*y:0*F.2HSO,.ZHO.  His 
latent  analysis,  however,  agrees  better  with  the  formula  2C**H"NJ0*  3H*S04.P.  Von 
Hauer's  analysis,  made  in  Kraut's  laboratory,  agrees  nearly  with  same  formula  +  ZBrO : 


Calc. 

Herapath. 

Calc. 

t.  Hauer. 

9600 

4081 

4135 

C" 

960-0 

3989 

39-39 

H'« 

1020 

434 

4-70 

H,M 

1080 

4-48 

467 

N* 

112-0 

4-76 

3-54 

N« 

1120 

4-64 

!• 

7626 

3212 

30-83 

!• 

762-6 

3167 

3169 

O" 

1760 

748 

9-81 

O" 

2240 

9-36 

SSO* 

2400 

10  19 

9-77 

3S0« 

2400 

996 

9-98 

23526 

100-00 

10000 

24066 

10000 

—Herapath,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  iii.  161 ;  iv.  186:  vi.  171,  346;  vii.  352;  ix.  366  ;  xiv. 
224  ;  complete  Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  130;  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  p.  437;  Jahresb.  1858, 
p.  364.— Haidinger  and  Stokes,  Wien.  Akad.  Bor.  x.  106;  Jahresb.  1853, 
p.  198.— Gm.  xvii.  312. 

Sulphate  of  Iodelhylquinine,  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  either  thin  needles  per- 
fectly opaque,  or  thick  plates,  transparent  and  purple  iu  thin  films,  and  of  a  shining 
metallic  green  colour  by  reflected  light,  or  dark-red  or  orange-red  lamina?,  transparent 
and  orange-yellow  by  transmitted  light. 

Oxrqnlnine,  C^H^N'O*. — Produced  by  boiling  sulphate  of  quinine  with  nitrate  of 
potassium,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.   Already  described  (iii.  320). 

2.  By  Substitution. 

Metfaylqulnine,  C"H*N'0«  -  C»H"(©n«)N«0*.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xci.  1 64.) 

When  iodide  of  methyl  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  quinine,  crystals  of  hyd no- 
date  of  methylquinine]  C,,H3*N,03.HI,  are  formed  in  the  liquid  after  standing  for 
a  while.  The  compound  resembles  hydriodate  of  othylquinino  in  its  behaviour  with 
ammonia  and  caustic  potash. 

Btbylquinlne,  O^HWO"  -  CwH»(CIH»)NlO".  (Strecker,  loo  cit.)— Iodide 
of  ethyl  in  contact  with  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  quinine,  forms,  after 
some  hours,  yellow  needles  of  hydriodate  of  ethylquinine,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
which  is  converted  by  oxide  of  silver  into  iodide  of  silver  and  a  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  ethylquinine.  When  the  latter  is  evaporated,  and  tho  amorphous  residue  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  mixed  with  ether,  a  syrup  is  precipitated  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  colourless  needles,  probably  of  hydrate  of  ethylquinine.  The 
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base  tastes  caustic  and  bitter  in  aqueous  solution. — When  heated  to  120°,  it  evolves 
an  odour  of  chiuolinu  and  decomposes.  A  strong  alcoholic  solution  is  not  altered  by 
iodide  of  ethyl. 

Etliylquinine  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms  with  acids  roono- 
and  di-acid  units.  Aqueous  ethylquinino  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  an  unerystallisable,  alkaline  salt. 

HydrochloraU  of  Kth/lquinim,  <?'H*N'Of.HCI,  or  CH^N'O'.Csn'Cl,  crystal- 
lisi-s  in  slender  needles  united  in  hemispherical  groups. — The  chloroplatinate, 
CttHt'N5(0,.2HCl.  IVTC1\  is  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separating 
in  indistinct  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  kydriotlat*,  C-'II^JW.HI,  or  C^H^NWC'IPI,  when  purified  by  washing 
with  water,  and  recryfstallising  from  ether,  forms  very  light,  colourless,  silky  needles, 
neutral,  unchangeable  at  1 melting  at  a  higher  temperature,  without  Ions  of  weight, 
and  solidifying  to  a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling.  Tastes  very  bitter.  Dissolves  freely  in 
water,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  is  tlirown  down  in  an  unaltered  state 
by  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  potash  after  standing  for  some  time.  Dissolves  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

The  neutral  sulphate,  2CcHwN,Ot.H,SO*,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydriodate 
with  sulphate  of  sdver,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
acid  salt. 

The  acid  sulphate,  CPII?"N,03.H,SO\  crystallises  in  needles,  which  have  an  acid  re- 
action, and  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  8  2  per  cent,  water  ( =  2  at.)  at  120°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  neutral  sulphate.  Potash 
added  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  neutral 
sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  water. 

Benzoyl-quinine,  CH^O"  _  C^H^CHK^N'O*.  (Schiitzenberger, 
Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  334).—  When  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  poured  upon  quinine  dried  at 
130"*,  an  evolution  of  beat  occurs,  and  the  quinine  deliquesces  to  a. thick  syrup,  com- 
posed of  hyurochlorate  of  benzoyl -quinine  and  excess  of  chloride  of  benzoyl.  The  syrup 
is  dissolved  in  water;  the  base  is  precipitated  by  ammonia;  and  the  white  resinous 
mass  is  dried  at  140°,  at  which  temperature  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Benxnyl-quinine  is  coloured  green  by  chlorine-water  and  ammonia.  The  platinum- 
salt  contains  23  2  per  cent,  of  platinum  (calc  for  C,7HMN5iO,.2HCl.Pt''CP  requires 
23  5  per  cent.  Pt). 

mnmiVSimiO  ACXI*,OHwN4S0T  -  2Cs,n8«NsO,.SO»  — Sulphoquinic 
acid.  Obtained  by  dissolving  quinine  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  with  baryta, 
and  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  solid  amorphous  acid 
mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — Tho  barium-salt,  CaH4^Ba"N*SOT,  is  a 
transparent  friable  vitreous  mass  having  a  bitter  taste.  (Schutzenberger,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cviii.  353.) 

Cinchonine  forms  a  similar  acid,  containing  C*H4*N*SO*.    (Schii  tzenbergor.) 
QUTNOA-SEEDS.    See  Crkno PODIUM  (i.  868). 

qtjitvoidijte.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  brown  resinous  mass  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  by  precipitating  the  brown  uncrystallisable 
mother-liquor  with  ammonia  or  potash,  or  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquors  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  to  dryness.  There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  qninoidine — the  one 
freely  soluble  in  ether,  and  containing  quinidine,  with  smaller  quantities  of  quinine, 
cinchonine,  and  resin ;  the  other,  which  is  only  partially  soluble  in  ether,  consisting 
chiefly  of  uncryst  allisable  transformation-products  of  the  cinchona-bases.  The  former 
is  obtained  from  inferior  kinds  of  cinchona-bark,  but  not  from  Cinchona  rcgia  or 
C.  flava  dura.  ( W  i  n  c  k  1  e r ;  seo  Gmdiri's  Ilandlwk,  xvii.  303.) 
1  Jnimal  quino'idinc. — This  name  is  applied  by  Bence  Jones  and  Dupri  (Proc. 
Boy.  Soe.  xv.  73),to  a  fluorescent  substance  resembling  quinine  in  optical  and  chemical 
properties,  which  may  be  extracted  from  every  texture  of  man  and  of  some  animals,  and 
is  identical  with  the  fluorescent  substance  existing  in  the  crystalline  lens. 

QUXzroxx*.   An  old  name  of  Quinine. 

QUINOLEINXL   Syn.  with  Chikouxb  (L  869). 

QT/xiroir  AMX  O  ACID.   Syn.  with  Qciwoyj-utic  Acid. 

QTJTNONAIWIDE.  CH*NO.  (Woskresensky,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiv.  251. )— A 
product  intermediate  in  composition  between  quinone(C*H4Ol)  and  dipheuine  (C*H*N*), 
formed  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  or  quinone 

CMl'O*    +    NH»     -     C4H*N0    +  HH). 

It,  is  a  crystalline  mass  of  a  fine  emerald-greon  colour,  soluble  in  water,  but  quickly 
decomposing,  and  yielding  a  nearly  black  solution. 
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QTJIWOWE,  01*0*.  (Woskresensky,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  168.— Wohler, 
ibtd.,  li.  148. — Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  190.— Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv. 
299.)— A  compound  produced  :  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  quiriic  acid.  When  quinic 
acid  or  a  quinute  is  heat  ml  with  about  4  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese  and  1  pt.  strong 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  we'ght  of  Mater,  the  mass  froths  up,  and  gives  off 
thick  white  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  receiver  to  shining  golden-yellow  needles  of 
quinone  ;  the  reaction  is  : 

CH'V  +  o*  -  cn4o»  +  co»  +  411*0. 

Quinic  acid.  Quiuone. 
The  product  is  pressed  between  paper,  and  purified  by  sublimation.  In  like  manner 
quinone  may  be  obtained  from  coffee  und  other  vegetable  substances  containing  quinic 
acid  (p.  9).— 2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  quinates. — 3.  From  hydroquinone,  by  the 
action  of  heat  (iii.  213). — 4.  From  benzidine,  aniline,  and  phenylene-damiue,  especially 
the  ^-modification  (iv.  481),  by  oxidation  with  manganic  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Benzidine  thus  treated  yields  a  large  quantity  of  quinone  : 

C^H'N*  +  IPO  -1-0*    =    2CaIPO«  +  2NH« 

Aniline  yields  but  a  small  quantity :  OH'N  +  0-  =  C,H40«  +  NH\  the  greater 
part  suffering  more  complete  decomposition.    (ITofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  4.) 

Properties. — Quinone  when  sublimed  forms  long,  transparent,  golden-yellow,  shining 
needles  (Woskres  ensky) ;  after  crystallisation  from  hot  water  it  is  of  a  darker  and 
dingier  colour,  and  less  transparent  (Wohler);  from  solution  in  hot  ethylic  iodide, 
it  crystallises  in  beautiful  lamina?  (Hesse).  It  is  heavier  than  water,  melts  at  100° 
(Woskresensky),  at  1157°  (Hesse),  'to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling 
(Wohler),  at  115  2^  (Hesse).  Itvolatilises  without  alteration,  and  sublimes,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  from  one  part  of  the  containing  vessel  to  another.  It  has  a 
pungent  irritating  odour.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in 
ali-ohoi  and  ether;  the  solutions  have  no  effect  on  vegetable  colours,  but  the  aqueous 
solution  colours  the  skin  brown.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  a  pale-yellow  gelatinous  precipitate  with 
Logic  acetate  of  lead,  but  does  not  precipitate  the  neutral  salts  of  lead,  copper,  or  silver. 

Dcc'jinpositiont. — 1.  The  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  acquires,  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  a  continually  deeper  yellowish-red  colour,  and  ultimately  deposits  a  black-brown 
mouldy  substance  (Wohler).  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  or  potash 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  assumes  a  black-brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  ana  then 
forms  with  acids  a  black  mouldy  precipitate,  resembling  melanic  acid  (iii.  867  ; 
Laurent,  Compt.  rend-  xxvi.  35). — 2.  With  dry  ctdorine  gas,  quinone  forms  trichloro- 
quinone.  the  action  being  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (Woskresensky): 

CH'0*  +  CP    -    CHCl'O*  +  3HCL 

— 3.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  it  is  quickly  converted 
into  tetrachloroquinone  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxii.  65).— 4.  OU  of  vitriol 
carbonises  quinone  (WToskresensky).  —  5.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  colours 
quinone  brownish-black,  and  then  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red-brown  afterwards  colourless 
liquid,  which  no  longer  smells  of  quinone,  but  contains  chlorohydroquinone,  CHH^IO*. 
(Wohler).  The  first  products  are  probably  quinhydrone  and  chloroquinhydrone  (iii. 
213,  217),  the  presence  of  both  of  which  in  the  black  magma  formed  at  the  begininng 
of  the  action  was  pointed  out  by  Stadeler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  308) : 

4C«H«0«  +  2HC1    =    C"H"0«  +  C"H«CPO« ; 
and  these  compounds,  by  the  further  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  are  converted 
into  chlorhydroquinone,  being  at  the  same  time  dissolved  and  decolorised: 
Ci*Hi.0«  +  C,,H»CllO«  +  2HC1    -  4C4H1C10\ 

Chlorhvdroquinone  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
upon  dry  quinone  (Wohler).— 6.  Quinone  heated  with  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic 
and  picric  acids.  On  treating  it  with  nitric  and  strong  Bulphurie  acids,  and 
immersing  metallic  zinc  in  the  diluted  solution,  a  base  is  produced  resembling 
ancine  or  cinchovatine  (Schoonbroodt,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1861,  p.  107).-7. 
Ammoniacal  gas  passed  over  quinone,  quickly  converts  it,  with  separation  of 
water,  into  quinonamide  (p.  26). — 8.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  has  no  aotion  upon  dry 
quinone,  but  when  passed  through  the  cold  aqueous  solution,  first  reddens  it, 
aud  then  throwa  down  flakes  of  brown  sulphohydroquinone,  which,  if  the  pas- 
sage of  the  gas  be  still  continued,  and  especially  if  the  action  bo  aided  by  heat,  is 
converted  into  yellow  sulphohydroquinone.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  is  poured  upon  quinone  (Wohler). — 9.  Quinono  dissolved 
in  water  is  converted  into  hydroquinone  by  excess  of  hydriodic  or  hydroteUuric  add, 
with  precipitation  of  iodine  or  tellurium  ;  and  by  stdphurous  acid,  with  formation  of 
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sulphuric  acid  (Wohler).  Sulphurous  anhydride  has  no  action  upon  dry  quinone; 
and  even  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  arsenetted  hydrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
without  action  upon  it  (Wohler). — 10.  Quicklime,  or  hydrate  of  potassium,  in  contact 
with  moist  crystals  of  quinone,  acquires  a  fine  indigo-blue  colour;  and  on  trituration  a 
blue  powder  is  formed,  having  a  coppery  lustre,  and  yielding  a  blackish -green  solution 
with  water  (Hesse). — 11.  Quinone  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium  is  converted 
into  quinonic  aeiil,  CUHS0"  (Schoonbroodt,  p.  30). — 12.  Quinone  heated  for  a  long 
time  to  118°  with  iudide  of  tlhyl  in  sealed  tubes,  yields  long  white  crystals  (Hcsbc). — 
13.  With  aniline  in  boiling  ulcoholic  solution,  it  forms  diphenyl-quiuoyl-diainido. 
(Hofmann,  iv.  430.) 

Chloroqulnones.  When  quinic  acid  or  a  quinate  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  and  common  salt,  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  several  chlorinated  derivatives  of  quinone,  which  may  bo 
separated  by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol.  These  compounds  are 
more  like  quinone  in  proportion  as  they  contain  less  chlorine,  mono-  and  di-cbloro- 
quinone  still  crystallising  in  prisms,  whereas  tri-  and  tetra-cldoroquinone  crystallise 
in  lamina.  By  reducing  agents,  and  especially  by  sulphurous  acid,  they  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  chlorhydroquinones  (iii.  216). 

Monochloroquinone,  CH'CIO51  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  300).  Pre- 
paration.—One  pt.  of  quinate  of  copper,  or  any  other  quinate  (2o  grammes  at  most), 
is  distilled  with  4  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  common  salt,  2  pts.  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  (diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water),  in  a  flask 
provided  with  a  descending  tube  six  feet  long,  and  kept  cool  at  the  upper  part  by  a 
wet  cloth,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  the  liquid  which  distils  over  to  crystallise. 
At  first  the  mixture  froths  up  considerably,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride  with  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorine ;  but  when  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the  evolution  of  chlorine 
ceases.  The  rapid  ebullition  must  be  kept  up,  as  long  as  any  oil  passes  into  the  receiver 
from  the  tube,  in  which,  if  it  be  moderately  cooled,  all  the  tetrachloroquinone  is  deposited. 
This  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water,  dried,  pulverised,  and  exhausted  with  successive  small  quantities  of  cold  alco- 
hol of  85  per  cent.,  as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour  and  gives  a  precipitate 
with  water.  Dichloroquinone  then  remains  undissolved,  togother  with  a  Btnall  quantity 
of  tri-  and  tetra-chloroquinone,  whilst  the  alcohol  retains  in  6olutiou  the  quinone  and 
trichloroquinone,  which  colour  it  yellow.  These  compounds  aro  precipitated  from  the 
solution,  by  addition  of  a  triple  volume  of  water,  in  Blender  needles  and  lamina?,  and 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  moderately  strong  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  cooled, 
till  the  large  yellow  lamina?  of  trichloroquinone,  which  separato  out,  begin  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  needles  of  monochloroquinone ;  the  liquid  is  then  immediately  filtered  and 
mixed  with  water ;  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  monochloroquinone  and  a  small 
quantity  of  trichloroquinone,  is  freed  from  the  latter  by  repeatedly  treating  it  as 
above  with  alcohol,  which  however  cannot  be  effected  completely,  and  is  attended 
with  great  loss. 

Monochloroquinone  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles,  very  soluble  in  ether,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 
on  cooling ;  but  if  the  boiling  be  prolonged,  the  solution  becomes  dark-red  and  opaque, 
with  formation  of  brown  chloroquinhydrono  (iii.  217).  Chloroquinone  melts  at  160°  to 
a  deep  yellow  oil,  having  an  aromatic  odour  and  biting  taste.  It  colours  the  epidermis 
purple,  like  gold-salts.  It  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  reduced 
thereby  to  chlorohydroquinone  (iii.  216). 

Dichloroquinone,  C'H'Cl'O1. — This  compound  forms  the  portion  of  the  oily 
product  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  monochloroquinone,  which  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  When  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  it 
forms  shining,  deep  yellow,  well-defined  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  160°,  insoluble 
in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  not  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether. 
It  dissolves  in  weak  potaeh,  forming  a  red-brown  solution,  from  which  hydrochloric 
acid  throws  down  prisms  consisting  of  a  peculiar  acid. — Dichloroquinone  dissolves 
slightly  in  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution  gradually  changing  to  red  and 
brownish-black.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  dissolve  dichloro- 
quinone, especially  when  hot,  and  deposit  it  in  crystals  on  cooling.  Sulphurous  ac  id 
at  the  boiling  heat  converts  it  into  diclilorohydroquinone  or  dichloroquinhydrono. 
(Stadeler,  loc  cit.) 

Trichloroquinone,  CIT'CPO*.  (Woskresensky,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  419. — 
Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  318.) — Produced  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
on  quinone;  also,  together  with  the  other  chloroquinones,  by  the  action  above-mentioned. 
The  action  of  chlorine  on  quinone  is  so  violent  at  first,  that  the  vessel  requires  to  be 
kept  cool  at  the  beginning,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  process  it  must  be  surrounded 
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with  boiling  water.  The  product  then  volatilises  with  the  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the  cold  parts  of  the  apparatus ;  it  may  be  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol. 

Trichloroquinone  forms  small  yellow  prisms  molting  at  160°  and  subliming  at  a 
lower  temperature.  It  does  not  colour  the  skin,  is  qiiite  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  cih>r,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Aqueous  potash  colours  it  green,  and  forms  a 
brown  solution,  which  gradually  deposits  long  needles  of  a  rod  salt,  the  acid  of  which 
is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  red  needles. 

Trichluroquinone.  is  coloured  preen  by  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  but  the  solution 
tudly  assumes  a  brown-red  colour,  and  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  hard 
-brown  crystads.— Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  trichloroquinone  without 
alteration  ;  sulphurous  acid  converts  it  into  trichloroquinone. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  trichloroquinone  docs  not  precipitate  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Tetraehloroquinone,  Perchloroquinone.  or  C-hloranil,  CCT'O*.  (Erd- 
manu,  J.  pr.  Ciiem.  xxiii.  273  and  279;  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  65; 
Hesse.  iMa.  cxiv.  303.) — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  on  quinone,  aniline,  phenol,  tricldoro- 
phenol,  dinitrophcnol,  trinitrophenol,  saliciu,  salieylou*  acid,  salicylic  acid,  nitrowdi- 
cylic  acid,  isatin,  chlorisatin,  dichlorisatin,  and.  according  to  Wagner  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
lxvii.  441),  on  pyrocateehin  ;  also,  together  with  the  other  chloroquinones,  when 
quinone  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  and  common  salt, 
(p.  28). 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Phenol:  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  phenol  in 
a  basin  ;  chlorate  of  potassium  added  in  small  crystals  ;  and  the  mixture  heated  as 
$oou  as  the  first  violent  action  is  over,  the  heating  being  continued  for  some  time,  till 
in  fact  the  phenol,  which  at  first  becomes  thick  and  red-brown,  is  converted  into  a  light 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  may  be  crystallised  from 
boiling  alcohol.  The  transformation  takes  place  more  quickly  when  the  phenol  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  or  in  alcohol ;  but  if  alcohol  be  used,  it  is  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  explosion  takes  place,  to  use  more  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  to  add  the  chlorate  gradually  (Hofmann). — 2.  From  Salicin:  This 
substance  is  dissolved,  together  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  in  boiling  water;  and  Bmall 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  whereupon  the  solution  immediately  acquires 
a  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  small  crystals  of 
perch  1  oroqui none,  nmounting  to  30*27  per  cent,  of  the  salicin.  If  the  salicin  be  first 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  sal  ire  tin  is  formed,  which,  when  afterwards  heated 
with  chlorate  of  potassium,  does  not  yield  any  perchloroquinone  (Hofmann).  - 
3.  Quinone,  or  the  wash-water  obtained  m  its  preparation  (p.  27),  may  also  be  boiled 
with  hydrocMoric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Prtrprrtic*. — Perchloroquinone  forms  pale-yellow  scales,  having  a  nacreous  and 
metallic  lustre.  When  gently  heated,  it  sublimes  completely  without  melting,  but  if 
suddenly  heated,  it  melts,  ana  suffers  partial  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  witter, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  forming  a  pale- 
yellow  solution,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  iridescent  scales  resembling 
iodide  of  lead.    Ether  dissolves  it  somewhat  more  readily  than  alcohol. 

Perchloroquinone  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  ordinary  sulphuric 
acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat  (Erdmann),  but  dissolves  without  alteration  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  and  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  (Hesse).  Sulphurous 
ai-id  converts  it  into  tetrachlor-hydroquinono  or  chlorhydranii  (Stadeler).  Sul- 
phurous anhydride  passed  through  a  warm  mixture  of  tetraehloroquinone  and  strong 
alcohol,  forms  octochlorinated  ethyl-dihydroquinono  (iii.  217),  probably  thus: 

2C«C1«0»  +  C*H«0  +  3U*0  +  2SO*    =    C'«H*(C*H»)C1»0«  +  2H«SO\ 

Id  like  manner  with  sulphurous  anhydride  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields  octochlo- 
rinated acetyl-dihydroquinone  (Hesse).  A  hot  filtered  solution  of  perchloroquinone 
in  concentrated  aqueous  acid  sulphite  of  potassium  deposits  crystals  of  thiochrouate 
of  potassium,  CUI'K'S'O'1  (Hesse),  thus: 

CCl'O'  +  4SHK01  +  2H'0    =    CJH«K*S'0'«  +  4HC1  +  CO*. 

A  solution  of  tetraehloroquinone  in  concentrated  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium  yields  on 
cooling  colourless  crystal**,  consisting  of  the  ammonium-salt  of  dichloro-disulphowdicylic 
acid,  C,H<1Cl'-'SaO',  an  acid  which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  sulphosalicylic  acid 
(OH4O.CO*.80"),  by  the  substitution  of  CI*  for  H*  and  of  SO"  for  CO*  (Hesse).  The 
maion  of  the  ammonium-salt  takes  place  aa  shown  by  the  equation : 

CTCIK)1  +  2SH(NH*)0«  +  2SO*  +  3H*0  .  C-H'(NH«),Cl«StO'  ♦  2HC1  +  2H«SO«. 
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Porchloroquinone  heated  to.  100°  in  a  glass  tube,  with  dry  acetate  of  silver  and  a  little, 
ether,  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  diehloroquinoylic  ucid  ;  probably  thus  : 

CCMO1  +  2CH,AgO»    =    2AgCl  +  C'H'O'  +  C*ClsO'  (Hesse.) 

Perchloro-         Acetate  of  Acetic  an-  Diehloroquinoylic 

quiaone.  silver.  nydride.  anhydride. 

Porchloroquinone  dissolves  easily  in  hot  dilate  potash  or  soda,  forming  a  purple  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  dichloroquinoylate  (chloranilate)  of  potassium  or  sodium 
(p.  34): 

C^CIK)1  +  2H*0    -    CH'CPO*  +  2HC1. 

It  dissolves  easily  also  in  aqueous  monosulphide  of  potassium,  forming  a  yellow  liquid, 
which  in  contact  with  the  uir  quickly  turns  brown  and  finally  black,  and  deposit*  a 
black  granular  powder.  The  recently  prepared  yellow  solution  yields,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol  ether,  and  caustic 
potash. 

Perchloroquinone  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  is  converted  into  dichloroquinoyla- 
mat©  of  ammonium ;  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  the  same  salt,  together  with 
dichloroquinoylamide  (Laurent): 

row  +  kh»  +  n2o  =  cttcpno*  +  2HC1. 

Perchloro-  Dl<  hlnroqtimoy- 

quinone.  1  imlc  ,  rid. 

C«C1«02  +  2NH«  «     C«n*Cl*X«0*  +  2HCL 

Perchloro-  Dichnirnqninw)  1- 

quinoiie.  diaiwUc. 

"With  aniline  in  presence  of  alcohol,  perchloroquinone  yields  dipbenyl-dichloroquinoyl- 
diamide.    (Ho  fin  a  nn,  iv.  ±26.) 

QUXVOVXC  ACID.  C'H'O*?— An  acid  obtained  by  Schoonbroodt  (Bull, 
f^oe,  Chim.  1861,  p.  107),  by  heating  quinone  with  potash,  but  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed. When  heated  with  excess  of  potash,  it  is  said  to  yield  a  brown  erapyrcumatic 
oil,  C'H'O1,  insoluble  in  water,  and  solidifying  in  the  cold  to  brown  crystalline 
lamina;.  With  the  vapour  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  this  oil  forms  a  nitro-com|>ound 
insoluble  in  Mater ;  and  from  this,  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  colon rL  s* 
base  is  said  to  be  obtained,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  i.i  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  forming  nncryslaliisahle  salts,  which  have  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  yield 
with  potash  or  ammonia  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

The  namo  quinonicacid  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  quinoylic  acid 
(p.  34). 

QTTXirOTAOTirxc  ACID,  or  Cinchonatannie  acid.  (Uerzelius,  Lehrbuch, 
3  Aufl.  vi.  246.— Pellet ier  and  Cavcntou,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.  337.— R. 
8c  h  wars,  J.  pr.Chem.  lvi.  76.) — Cinchona-barks  contain  a  tannic  acid  different  from 
gallotannic  acid,  which  imparts  to  them  the  property  of  precipitating  tartar-emetic 
greyish-yellow,  colouring  ferric  salts  green,  and  precipitating  a  solution  of  gelatin 
(Berzelius).  The  tannin,  both  from  brown  and  from  red  cinchona-bark,  precipitates 
ferric  salts  dark-green  ;  that  from  yellow  cinchona-bark  forms  a  lighter  green  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts.    (Pellctier and  Caventou.) 

Preparation. — The  decoction  of  cinchona-bark  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
calcined  magnesia,  which  precipitates  cinchona-red ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  water  by  sulphydric 
ncid  ;  tho  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead;  the  precipitate  separated  by  filtration  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
(which  leaves  cinchona-red  undissolved);  and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. Tho  light-yellow  precipitate  is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid, 
and  tho  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  again  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  If  tho  quinotannat^  of  lead  thus  obtained,  be 
decomposed  under  water  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  sulphide 
of  lead,  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  lumps  of  potash,  quinotannic  acid  remains  behind,  but  already  somewhat  altered. 
(Sch  warz.) 

Quinotannic  acid  is  a  light-yellow,  friable,  very  hygroscopic  mass,  which  becomes 
electric  by  friction.  Its  taste  is  slightly  sour  and  somewhat  astringent,  but  not  at  all 
bitter.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  nearly  colour- 
less. [The  acid  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  bark  by  means  of  ether,  because  it  is 
in  combination  with  an  alkali.]  Schwarz  found  it  to  contain  4475  per  cent,  carbon, 
5*49  hydrogen,  and  49  76  oxygen,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  CrtH ■"•0**. 

Quinotannic  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation  gives  off  an  odour  of  phenol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  especially  in  presence  of  fixed 
alkalis,  acquiring  a  brown-red  colour,  and  yielding  cinchona-rod  (i.  969).    A  cuncen- 
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trated  solution  of  the  acid,  boiled  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  red  flocks, 
■which  dissolve  with  green  colour  in  alkaline  liquids  (Sehwarz).  From  the  concen- 
trate aqueous  solution,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  throw  down  compound*  of 
quinotannic  acid  with  those  acids,  but  less  easily  than  from  aqueous  gallotannic  acid. 

Quinotannic  acid  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which  decompose  in  contact  with  * 
the  air,  much  more  easily  than  the  gallotannutes,  yielding  cinchona-rod  and  a  carbo- 
nate.   (Berzeli  us.) 

With  starch,  g  latin,  and  white  of  egg,  quinotannic  acid  reacts  like  gallotannic  acid. 
It  colours  ferric  stilts  green,  and  produces  an  abundant  yellowish-grey  precipitate  with 
tartar-emetic.  Ita  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  gallotannic  acid  dries  up  to  a  transpa- 
rent rarnish. 

QTJIBTOVA-STJGAR.   CTT  O\  (Hlasiwetz  and  ttilm,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  *  ' 

cxi.  182  ;  Jahresb.  18<**9,  p.  581.) — A  saccharine  substance  produced,  together  with 

quinovic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  quinovin  in  alcoholic  solution 

(p.  32).    It  remains  in  the  acid  mother-liquor  from  which  the  quinovic  acid  has  f  » 

crystallised  out,  and  may  be  separated  by  quickly  neutralising  the  liquid  with  anhy-  v* 

drous  carbonate  of  sodium  or  carbonate  of  lead,  tittering,  washing  the  precipitate  with  -'3 

a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  evaporating  to 

dryness  at  100°,  treating  the  residue  with  water,  evai  orating  again,  and  exhausting 

the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol.    The  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  leaves  the 

quinova-sugar,  on  evaporation,  as  an  uncrystallinable  hygroscopic  mass,  having  a  faint 

and  slightly  bitter  taste.    It  emits  an  odour  of  caramel  when  heated,  gives  off  a  little 

water  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  10(>y,  reduces  an  alkaline 

cupric  solution  only  when  concentrated.    It  resembles  munnitan  moro  than  any  other 


ACID.  A  tannic  acid  obtained  by  Hlasiwetz  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pbarm.  lxxix.  130;  Om.  xv.  484),  from  the  bark  of  Cinchona  nova  or  C.surinamcn- 
sis.  It  is  very  much  like  quinotannic  acid,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  in  not  giving  a  precipitate  wit  h  gelatin  or  tartar-emetic.  It 
yielded  by  analysis  51*8  per  cent,  carbon  and  5*8  hydrogen,  whence  Hlasiwetz  deduces 
the  formula  C-*UnG't  requiring  52  01  C,  5*9  H,  and  421  0. 

QTJXWO VATIC  ACX3>.   See  Quinovix. 

QTTTNOVIC  ACXD.  C*H»0<.  (Hlasiwetz  and  Gilm,  Ann. Ch.  Phnrm.  cxi. 
1829;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  579.)— This  term  was  originally  used  as  a  synonym  for 
quinovin  or  quinova-bitter,  but  is  now  applied  by  Hlasiwetz  to  an  acid  produced, 
together  with  quinova-sugar,  by  the  decomposition  of  quinovin. 

When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  parsed  into  a  solution  of  quinovin  in  strong 
alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  and  deposits  quinovic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  while  quinova-sugar  remains  in  solution.  The  quinovin  may '  e  obtained  pure 
by  washing  it  with  alcohol,  then  boiling  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol, 
concentrating  the  solution  by  distillation,  and  leaving  it  to  cool.  The  quinovin  is  then 
deposited  as  a  white  sandy  powder  composed  of  six-sided  lamina,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
metric  system.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  voter, very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  not 
very  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  tth-r.  It  has  tho  properties  of  a  weak 
acid,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis;  but  is  precipitated  from  the  amraoniacal  solution 
by  strong  acids  as  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  which  becomes  pulverulent  when  left  for 
some  time  under  the  liquid.    The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride 

Quinovic  acid  does  not  lose  weight  at  140°.  When  somowhat  strongly  heated  on 
platinum-foil,  it  melts  and  solidities  to  a  fissured  mass ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
gives  off  a  vapour  smelling  like  incense,  and  burns  with  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  By 
dry  distillation  it  first  gives  off  an  oil  smelling  liko  oil  of  turpentine,  then  vapours 
having  an  odour  of  incense,  and  a  thickish  amber-yellow  liquid,  which  condenses  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  even  by  boiling  nitric 
icid ;  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric  add,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  When 
triturated,  or  warmed  with  photphw  ic  chloride,  it  liquefies,  evolving  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  on  distillation,  gives  off  phosphoric  nxyehloride.  leaving  a  blackened  residue. 

Quinovates. — Quinovic  acid  is  dibasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being 
C,,H**MsO'.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  but  its  amraonia- 
cal solution  gives  off  ammonia  on  evaporation.  The  same  solution  gives  precipitates 
•with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.— The  jMastium-salt,  2C5,HSoK:£04.3H-0  (at  160°),  is 
-obtained  as  a  bulky  pasty  precipitate,  on  adding  strong  caustic  potash  to  a  concentrated 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid,  also  by  concent  rating  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  potash. 
—The  sodium-salt  resembles  it,  and  is  obtained  in  like  manner. — The  barium-,  stron- 
tium-, and  calcium-salts  separate  as  gelatinous  precipitates,  on  adding  the  corresponding 
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chlorides  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid. — The  copper-salt  is  a  light-blue 
cipitate,  whose  composition  (at  120°)  is  approximately  represented  by  the  formula 
C"HMCu"0«.5HI0. — The  silver-salt  is  a  bulky  precipitate,  quickly  changing  on 
exposure  to  light,  and  exhibiting  when  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  at  120°,  the  com- 
position eMH*Ag,0\ 

QUTWOVIW.  C^H^O*.  Quinova-bitter ;  formerly  also  called  Quinovic,  Qmnova- 
tic,  or  Ckiococcic  acid.  (Pelletier  and  Caventou,  J.  Pharm.  rii.  112. — Winekler, 
Report.  Pharm.  li.  193. — Buchner,  jun.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  161. — Peterson, 
Una.  xvii.  165. — Schnederman n,  ibid,  xlv.  277. — Rochleder  and  Illasiwetz, 
ibid,  lxxvi.  238.— Hlasiwetz,  ibid,  lxxix.  129.— Schwarz,  ibid.  Ixxx.  330.— Hlasi- 
wetz  and  Gilm,  ibid,  cxi.  182;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  578).— A  substance  discovered  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  false  cinchona-bark  of  commerce  (Cinchona  nova), 
found  alBO  by  Schwarz  and  by  De  Vrij  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxvii.  255)  in  the  true  cin- 
chona-barks. According  to  Rochleder  and  Hlasiwetz,  quinovin  (or  perhaps  rather 
quinovic  acid)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  cai'neic  acid  (i.  710).  It 
may  be  extracted  from  false  cinchona-bark  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  precipitating 
the  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alcohol, 
reprecipitating  with  water,  and  repeating  this  operation  till  a  perfectly  colourless  pro- 
duct is  obtained.  (Schnedormann.) 

According  to  De  Vrij,  the  crude  quinova-bitter  extract  in!  from  cinchona -bark  maybe 
separated  by  chloroform  into  quinovin,  soluble  in  that  liquid,  and  eau'ly  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  and  quinoric  acid,  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
He  obtained  quinova-bitter  from  all  parts  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  cultivated  in  Java : 
from  the  woody  parts  of  the  roots,  2  57  per  cent. ;  from  the  root-bark,  T08  ;  from  the 
wood  of  the  stem,  180  ;  from  the  bark  of  the  stem,  0  36  ;  from  the  bark  of  the  woody 
branches,  0  68 ;  from  the  herbaceous  stalks,  0  85 ;  and  from  the  dried  leaves,  0  23 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  quinova-bitter  in  the  several  organs  (excepting  the  leaves, 
which  contain  no  alkaloids)  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  alkaloids  present. 

Quinoviu  when  dry  forms  amorphous  fragments  resembling  gum.  It  has  a  very 
bitter  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  not  deposited  from  its  solutions  in  tho  crystalline  state  (Schneder- 
man n).  It  is  soluble  in  chloroionn,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous 
ray  to  the  right,  but  le*s  strongly  than  quinovic  acid.    (De  Vrij.) 

The  analyses  of  quinovin  (op  quinova-bitter)  by  different  chemists  do  not  exhibit 
very  close  agreement,  probably  because  some  of  the  products  examined  consisted  of 
crude  quinova-bitter,  containing  quinovic  acid  as  well  as  quinovin.  .Schnedermanu 
found  67'2 per  cent,  carbon,  9'05  hydrogen;  Hlasiwetz,  66"6  carbon  and  8*9  hydrogen— 
numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  CJ,HwO",  which  requires  67'2  carbou,  9-0 
hydrogen,  and  11  -9  oxygen. 

Quinovin  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  thick  oil,  having  a  strong  odour  of  incense  and 
petroleum,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  shining  crystals.  With  nitrous  acid  it 
gives  off  rod  vapours ;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  solution,  white  amorphous  flocks  are 
precipitated,  togethor  with  a  resinous  matter;  no  oxalic  acid  is  produced. 

When  dry  hi/drocldoric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin,  the 
latter  is  resolved  into  quinovic  acid  and  quinova-sugar  (Hlasiwetz): 
CMH"0»  +  HJ0    -    C*H»0«  +  C«H"0». 

QX7XNO  YX.  A  diatomic  radicle,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  qui  none  and  ita 
derivatives,  quinone  itself  being  regarded  as  the  hydride  (CH^O^'H8,  uichloroquinone 
as  the  chloride  of  quinoyl  (OlPO'yCl*,  a  view  which  is  in  accordance  with  its  reactions 
with  alkalis  (p.  28),  and  perchloroquinone  in  like  manner  as  the  chloride  of  dichloro- 
quinoyl  (C«CPO«)"Cl«. 

(C,Hs0,y |q  ,  is  not  known  ;  but  d i ch  1  or oq ui n oy - 


H*  "j 

lamicacid,  (^"CraO*  -  (CTCPOT'jo,  also  called  dichloroqmnonamic  acid, 

chloranilam,  and  chhranilamie  acid,  was  discovered  by  Erdmann  ( J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii. 
287),  and  further  examined  by  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  iii.  493).  It  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  perchloroquinone  (chloranil): 

OCl'O'  +  NH»  +  H*0    =    CH'Cl'NO*  +  2HC1. 

The  resulting  red  liquid,  when  concentrated,  deposits  crystalsof  dichloroqninoylamate 
of  ammonium ;  and  on  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  dichloroquinoylamic  acid  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  black  needles  con- 
taining 2CH,C1,N0,.5H,0,  having  a  fine  adamantine  lustre  and  often  several  inches 
long:  it  may  bo  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 
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DichJoroquinoylamic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  violet  solution,  which 
precipitates  metallic  salts.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it,  eliminating  ammonia,  aud 
forming  dichloroquinoylate  of  potassium  (p.  34).  It  is  not  altered  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  at  the  boiling  heat  these  acids  convert  it  into  diehlo- 
roquinoylic  acid, 

Dichloroquinoylamate  of  Ammonium  (or  Chloranilammon)  CiH*(NH*)Cl:!NO'.2lI,0, 
forms  flattened  chestnut-coloured  shining  needles,  soluble  with  purplo  colour  in  water, 
especially  when  warm.  The  solution  precipitates  metallic  salts. —  The  barium-gait 
is  a  light-brown  precipitate,  soluble  with  purple  colour  in  hot  water.— The  copper-salt 
is  a  greenish-brown  precipitate,  obtained  by  mixing  th«  ammonium-salt  with  cupric 
acetate. — The  lead-salt  is  a  red-brown  precipitate ;  the  vurcurous  salt  a  dark-brown 

precipitate.    Mercuric  chloride  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  the  ammonium-salt  

The  eUtxr-galt,  CHUgCl'NO*,  is  precipitated  in  brown  flocks,  often  crystalline,  and 
apparently  easily  decomj<osiblc 

QUnrOTX&MiDEfl.    1.  Quinoyl-diamide,  (C^T  j  N.  k  not  actaaUy  known, 

bat  would  probably  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  quinone  in  presence  of 
alcohol,  in  the  same  manner  as  its  derivatives,  described  below.  Quinone  treated  with 
dry  ammonia  gas  takes  up  2  at.  ammonia,  and  forms  quinouamide,  OH*NO  (p.  26). 

Dichloroquinoyl-diamide,  (C^°Tj  N»    Dichloroquinonamide,  Chloraniln- 

mide  (Laurent,  Rev.  Scient.  xix.  141).— This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
on  perchloroquinone  (chloranil)  in  presence  of  alcohol : 


{C^VOfCV  +  4NH*    -    (C*^*°^'jN«  +  2NH4CL 

When  a  mixture  of  perchloroquinone,  alcohol,  and  ammonia  is  gently  heated,  the 
liquid  becomes  red-brown,  part  of  the  solid  substance  dissolves  (the  solution  contain- 
ing dichluroquinoylate  of  ammonium),  whilst  another  portion  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  brown-red  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  then  redissolvcd  in 
the  liquid  with  addition  of  potash,  and  gentle  heating  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  potash  is  neutralised  by  an  acid,  while  the  liquid  is  still  warm.  Dichlo- 
rvx-juiaoyl-diamide  is  then  separated  almost  immediately,  as  a  red-brown  precipitate, 
the  colour  of  which  is  finer  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  is  larger,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  higher.  Too  great  a  heat  must  however  be  avoided,  as 
above  a  certain  temperature  the  product  would  be  decomposed  by  the  potash. 

DichJoroquinoyl-diamide  in  the  dry  state,  is  a  crystalline  powder  composed  of  micro- 
scopic needles  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  and  almost  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  cautiously  heated  on  a  gla«s 
plate,  it  partly  sublimes,  partly  decomposes.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
e'ven  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  violet  solu- 
tion, from  which  it  is  almost  wholly  precipitated  by  water.  Boiling  potash  eliminates 
ammonia,  and  converts  the  amide  into  dichloroquinoylate  of  potassium. 

(OH*)*  ) 

Dipkenyl-quinoj/Udiamide,  C"H'4NH)«  -  (C«HlOylN«,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  quinone  on  aniline,  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol : 


3(C4IW)"H3  +  2(CHijH"N    =    (OH«0»)";N«  +  2CH«0' 


H«o»)"f: 

H*  ) 


Aniline.  Dlphei.ylquinoyl-  Hydro- 

diamWe.  auinoue. 

The  resulting  brown  solution  deposits  the  diamide  on  cooling,  in  red- brown  scales 
having  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  the  mother-liquor  evaporated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  a  mixture  of  bydrochlorate  of  aniline  and  hydroquinone.  (Hofmann, 
Proa  Roy.  Soc  xiii.  4.) 

(C*H»)»  ) 

Dipkenyl-dichtoroquinojfl-diamide,  C'»H'«C11N»0«  -  (C^CI'OTJN*. -This 


compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  perchloroquinone,  according  to  the 

tfCTCP  +  40*^    -    C"B?,C1,N,0,  +  2(CH,N.HC1). 

It  was  first  obtained  by  Hesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cxiv.  292  ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  283), 
who  regarded  it  as  dicJuoro-quinoyl-pentaphenyl-pentamide ;  but  Hofmann  (he.  cit.) 
has  shown  that  its  true  formula  is  that  above  given.  It  forms  brown-black  crystals, 
snblimable  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
Vol.  V.  D 
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alkalis,  but  soluble  in  benzene,  by  which  it  may  be  separated  from  another  substance, 

formed  in  the  same  reaction.  (Hesse.) 

QUnrOYXXO  ACID,  or  Quinonic  acid,  ^^'g/'Jo9,  is  not  known,  but  iU 

dichlorinated  derivative  has  been  obtained. 

Dichloroquinoylic  acid,  -  (C'CIH)')* 1 0*.-Dichloroquit,onic  acid, 

Chioranilic  acid  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  281). — Produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  perchloroquinone,  diehloroquinoylamide,  or  dichloroquinoylamic  acid.  On 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  purehloroquinone  in  warm  potash-ley,  the 
liquid  turns  red.  and  deposits  dichloroquinoylic  acid  in  yellowish-white  nacreous  scales, 
which,  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  viewed  in  mass,  exhibit  the  colour  of  minium. 

The  crystallised  acid  contains  71  per  cent.  (=*  I  at.)  water  of  crystallisation,  which 
it  gives  off  at  115°  ;  when  heated  in  a  test-tube  it  partly  sublimes  unaltered,  but  a  con- 
siderable portion  turns  brown  and  decomposes.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  violet 
solution,  fmm  whictait  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dichloroquinoylic  acid  is  dibasic. 

The  potassium-salt,  C*K,Cl,04.HsO,  is  deposited  in  crystals  from  a  solution  of  per* 
chloroquinone  in  warm  caustic  potash  on  cooling,  and  so  completely  that  the  mother- 
liquor  retains  only  a  very  faint  reddish  or  brownish  tint.  It  is  purified  by  recrystalli- 
sation  from  water.  The  crystals  do  not  give  off  their  water  at  100°.  The  salt  heated 
on  platinum-foil  burns  with  slight  detonation,  giving  off  purple  vapours.  It  dissolves 
in  water  and  alcohol,  with  purple  colour,  inclining  to  violet ;  less  freely  in  potash.  Its 
aqueous  solution  precipitates  several  metallic  salts. — The  neutral  ammonium-salt,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  perchloroquinone,  crystallises  like  the 
potassium-salt. 

The  barium-gait  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium,  in  red-brown 
micaceous  scales,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Cobalt-salt*,  nickel-salts,  and  ferrous 
salt 8  are  not  precipitated  by  diehloroquinoylate  of  potassium. 

Ferric  diehloroquinoylate  is  a  blackish  precipitate,  obtained  with  ferric  nitrate.  The 
cupric  salt  is  a  greenish-brown,  the  lead-salt  a  brown  precipitate.  The  mercurous  salt 
is  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  obtained  with  mercurous  nitrate.  Mercuric  chloride 
gives  no  precipitate.— The  silver-salt,  CAgKllH)4,  is  a  brown-red  pulverulent  preci- 
pitate, which  dissolves  but  very  slightly  iu  water,  forming  a  reddish  solution. 

QUIKTESSENCE.  The  alchemists  distinguished  four  essences,  answering  to  the 
four  Aristotelian  elements ;  to  these  Kaimund  Lullius  added  a  fifth,  namely  alcohol, 
denominated  quinta  essentia  on  account  of  its  enlivening  action.  The  term  is  sometimes 
also  used  to  denote  the  therapeutic  constituents  of  any  substance. 

QUTNTO.   Prefix  synonymous  with  Pent.l. 

QUZ&ZNTJS  Oil..  A  kind  of  rock-oil  or  petroleum,  of  thickish  consistence,  so 
called  from  the  Chapel  of  St.  Quirinus,  at  Tegernsee,  near  which  it  issues.  It  is 
brownish-yellow,  olive-green  by  reflected  light,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-835. 


Traubensaure. — An  acid,  isomeric  with  tartaric  acid,  but  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  several  characters,  and  chiefly  by  its  optical  properties, — tartaric  acid  exhibiting  the 
power  of  circular  polarisation,  whereas  racemic  acid  is  optically  inactive,  but  may  be 
separated  into  equal  quantities  of  dextro tartaric  and  Isavotartaric  acids,  exerting 
equal  and  opposite  actions  on  polarised  light.  There  is  also  a  modification  of  tartaric 
acid,  called  inactive  tartaric  acid,  likewise  optically  inactive,  but  not  separable  into 
the  two  optically  opposite  acids. 

Racemic  acid  exists  ready-formed  in  certain  tartars,  and  was  discovered  in  1822  by 
Kestner,  a  manufacturer  of  tartaric  acid  at  Thann,  in  the  VTosges,  who  obtained  it  in 
large  quantity  from  the  tartars  produced  in  the  vintages  of  1822-1824.  It  has  since 
been  found  by  Kestner  and  others  in  the  crude  tartars  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Saintonge, 
and  especially  of  Italy,  but  never  in  such  quantity  as  from  those  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered. 

It  is  formed  artificially  by  several  processes : — 1.  By  the  direct  combination  of  equal 
weights  of  dextrotartaric  and  lssvotartaric  acid.— 2.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  tartaric 
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ether,  and  on  the  dextrotartTate  or  bevotartrate  of  quinine  or  cinchonine  (Paste or, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Ixxii.  164,  Ixxxviii.  211). — 3.  By  heating  inactive  tartaric  acid  to 
200°,  or  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Dessaignes,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866, 
i.  34 ) — 4.  From  cane-sugar  and  other  carbohydrates,  and  from  mannite,  dulcite,  sorbin, 
macic  acid,  and  saccharic  acid,  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  together  with  tartaric  acid  (C  a  riot,  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  345;  ir.  17. — 
Hornemann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxix.  283;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  380).  The  following  are 
the  relative  quantities  of  tartaric  and  racemic  acids  produced  by  oxidation  of  dif- 
ferent carbohydrates  and  of  saccharic  and  mucic  acids  (Hornemann):— 

In  100  pu.  of  acid. 

,  »  . 

,  Tartar. c.  Kacomic. 

Milk-sugar   654  446 

Gum   630  370 

Cane-sugar   697  403 

Starch     ......  100 

Dextroglucose   100  .  . 

Lsroglucose     .......  100 

8accharic  acid   72*6  27*4 

Mucic  acid   ?  100 

Hornem a nn's  experiments  confirm  the  supposition  of  Liebig  (Jahresb.  1859,  p. 
281)  and  of  Heintz  {ibid.  1860,  p.  259),  that  the  formation  of  tartaric  acid  from 
sugars  by  oxidation  is  preceded  by  that  of  saccharic  acid,  and  the  formation  of  racemic 
acid  by  that  of  mucic  acid. 

5.  By  boiling  dibromosuccinate  of  silver  with  water  (Perkin  and  Duppa,  Chora. 
Soc  Qu.  J.  xiii.  102): 

C'H'Ag'BrK)4  +  2H*0    -    C'IFO*  +  2AgBr. 

6.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  racemo-carbonic  (desoxalic)  acid,  or  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  its  ethylic  ether  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  a  considerable  time :  OHH)*  -  COJ  +  C*H*0*  (Lowig,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  605). 
The  acid  obtained  by  the  last  two  processes  has  not,  however,  been  actually  separated 
into  dextro-  and  laevotartaric  acid,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  inactive  tartaric  acid. 
The  calcium-salt  of  the  acid  obtained  from  dibromosuccinic  acid  differs,  also,  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  natural  racemic  acid.    (Kekule,  p.  37.) 

Preparation. — 1.  From  crude  tartar.  Racemic  acid  accumulates  in  the  mother- 
liquors  obtained  in  the  refining  of  tartar ;  and  when  these  mother-liquors  are  treated 
with  chalk,  and  the  insoluble  calcium -salt  thus  produced  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  which  when  concentrated  yields  crystals  of  racemic 
and  tartaric  acids.  In  most  cases  the  tartaric  acid  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
product,  and  is  deposited  in  large  transparent  crystals,  the  spaces  between  which  are 
more  or  less  filled  up  with  email,  white,  opaque  needles  of  racemic  acid.  By  separating 
these  needles,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  evaporating,  the  racemic  acid  may  be 
obtained  in  large  crystals. 

2.  From  tartrate  of  cinchonine. — This  salt  (either  the  dextro- or  tho  kevo- 
tartrate),  when  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  is  first  converted  into 
tartrate  of  cincbonicine  (i.  971);  and  if  the  heat  be  continued,  the  cinchonicino  gives  off 
water,  and  is  transformed  into  cinc-honidino,  while  the  tartaric  acid  likewise  undergoes 
alteration,  and  after  exposure  for  five  or  six  hours  to  a  heat  of  170°,  is  partly  con- 
verted into  racemic  acid.  To  extract  this  acid,  the  black  resinous  mass  is  treated 
several  times  with  boiling  water;  the  filtered  liquid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  chloride  of 
calcium  ;  the  racemate  of  calcium  thereby  precipitated  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  the  crystallising-point  (Pasteur.) 

Part  of  the  racemic  acid  formed  in  the  process  just  described  is  further  converted 
into  inactive  tartaric  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  increasing  as  tho  heating  is  pro- 
longed; and  if  the  solution  obtained  as  nboTe  be  filtered  immediately  after  the  addition 
of  the  calcic  chloride,  the  inactive  tartrate  of  calcium,  which  is  more  soluble  than  the 
racemate,  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  separates  after  24  hours  quite  free  from 
racemate.  By  decomposing  this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  as  a1x>ve,  and  concentrating 
the  solution,  the  inactive  tartaric  acid  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Now  Dessaignes 
has  lately  shown  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  34).  that  this  acid  in  the  free  state  is 
partially  converted  by  heat  into  racemic  acid,  although,  when  the  latter  is  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  organic  alkaloids,  the  opposite  transformation  takes  place.  If  the 
inactive  tartaric  acid,  after  being  dried,  be  heated  in  a  retort  to  200",  till  about  a 
third  of  it  has  passed  off  in  the  form  of  volatile  products,  a  distillate  is  obtained, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pyroracemic  acid  (iv.  770),  and  the  residue  consists  partly  of 
partly  of  unaltered  inactive  tartaric  acid.     On  dissolving  this  residuo  in 
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water,  and  half  neutralising  wiih  ammonia,  acid  racMnate  of  ammonium  crystallise* 
out  first,  while  tho  more  soluble  inactive  tartrate,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  remains  dissolved.  Inactive  tartaric  acid  may  also  be  partly  converted  into 
raceroic  acid  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Propc rftr*.— Racemic  acid  forms  hydrated  crystals,  CIW.HK),  belonging  to  the 
triclinicsytera.  Dominant  combination  :  oe'.P  .  oofoo .  ooP/ .  oopoo  .  P**  .  ^oo  .'P,» , 
sometimes  with  oP,  F,  and  P» .  Angle 'P  »  :  »Pao  -  128°  33';  'Fao  :  cxPoo  — 
123°  32';  »'P  :  a>P»  =  110°  4o;  «',P :  P»  =  129°  61' ;  »Pao  :  »F,  = 
152°  64';  ooP'  :  ooP»  =  146°  30';  'Foo:  P«  .  111°  67';  'P**  :  »F,  -  113° 
32* ;  *P  qd  : »'  P  -  107°  28' ;  T'oo  :  <xP»  «  84°  26' ;  'F  *> :  oo  ,P  -  120°  32'.  Ratio 
of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  -  0  48434  :  1  :  0  80602.  Angle  a  ->  120°;  /8  -  96°  19';  y  =* 
76°  5'.   (De  la  Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3J  iii.  131.) 

The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1690  (Buignet,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  15):  they 
effloresce  slowly  on  exposure  to  the-  air,  give  off"  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  1 00°, 
dissolve  iu  5'7  pts.  water  at  15°,  and  in  48  pis.  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*809. 
In  these  respects  racemic  acid  differs  considerably  from  tartaric  acid,  which  forms 
anhydrous  monoclinic  crystals,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  racemic  ucid. 

Towards  reagents  racemic  acid  behaves  for  the  most  part  like  tartaric  acid.  lis 
calcium-salt  is,  however,  less  soluble  than  thn  tartrate,  so  that  racemic  acid  precipitates 
a  solution  of  gypsum,  whereas  tartaric  acid  does  not.  Race  mate  of  calcium  is  likewise 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  whereas  the  tartrate  is  soluble.  On  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  calcic  raceraate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  in 
a  few  seconds ;  whereas  with  the  tartrate,  the  precipitation  does  not  take  place  for 
several  hours. 

Racemic  acid  when  heated  above  100°,  remains  unaltered  up  to  200"*,  and  then  yields 
the  same  products  as  tartaric  acid ;  being  converted,  before  complete  decomposition 
takes  place,  into  tartrelic  acid,  tartralic  acid,  and  other  products  formed  by  abstraction 
of  water,  which,  however,  have  not  been  completely  investigated.   (See  Tautakic  Acid.) 

When  a  solution  of  neutral  racemate  <  f  ammonium  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  beer-yeast,  or  an  albuminous  body,  a  vegetable  extract,  or 
any  animal  liquid,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  30°,  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  the  whole  of  the  racemic  acid  is  converted  into  hevotartaric  acid  (Pasteur, 
Jahresb.  1868,  p.  248).  The  same  'transformation  is  produced  when  acid  racemate 
of  ammonium  is  fermented  under  the  influence  of  PenicUlium  ylaucum.  (Past  our, 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  260.) 

Baeematet.  Racemic  acid,  like  tartaric  acid,  is  tetratomic  and  dibasic,  the 
formulas  of  the  racemates  containing  monatomic  metals  being : 

H* 

Neutral  Racemates  C«H4M*0«    -  (C'HK^'lo4. 


Acid  Racemates       CH»M0«    -  (C«Il*0')"lo«. 

HM  ) 

With  diatomic  metals  it  forms  only  neutral  salts,  C«HlirOi. 

The  racemates  are  very  much  like  the  corresponding  tartrates,  but  their  crystalline 
forms  are  always  holohedral,  and  their  solutions  exert  no  action  on  polarised  light; 
whereas  the  tartrates  are  hemihedral,  and  exhibit  circular  polarisation  (see  Light,  iii. 
675).  Most  of  the  racemates  have  been  analysed  by  Fresenius  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm. 
xli.  1 ;  liii.  230). 

Racemates  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  C'H^NH'j'O*,  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  crystallise  in 
rhombic  prisms  exhibiting  the  dominant  combination,  ocP  .  ooP2  .  ;ft  .  P  .  Poo  . 
Ifoo.  Angle  ocP:  »P  -  99°  30';  »P  :  »P2  =  160°  50';  P»  :  Px>  -  118°; 
P  oo  :  fPoo  •  169°.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  6  :  c  =  G  5087  :  1  :  0  8466.  The  crystals  when 
exposed  to  the  air  become  dull,  and  give  off*  ammonia:  they  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  acid  salt,  C'H^NH'jO*,  is  precipitated  as  a  crystal- 
line powder,  on  neutralising  1  pt.  of  racemic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  acid.  It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  water  at  20°,  and  in  a  much  smaJ'er 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  From  an 
aqueous  solution  slowly  cooled,  it  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  often  assuming  the 
tabular  form  from  predominance  of  oP.  The  decomposition  of  the  racemates  of  ammo- 
nium by  fermentation  has  been  already  described. 

Racemate  of  Antimony. — White  granular  precipitate,  obtained  by  adding  alcohol 
to  a  solution  of  antitnonious  oxide  in  aqueous  racemic  acid.  (Berzel  i  us.) 

Putassio-antimouiotu  RacemaU,  2C,H\SuO)KO,,.HiO,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a 
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'boiling  solution  of  acid  racemate  of  potassium  with  antimonious  oxide,  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  from  a  saturated  solution  in  monoclinic  prisms  terminated  by  the  facets  of 
a  very  obtuse  octahedron.  Observed  combination,  »P  .  IP.  Angle  ocP :  e»P  —  86° 
20';  »P:  |P  =  118°  2-;  £P  :  4P  -  140°;  the  same  behind  -  142°  56'.  Axes, 
a  :  b  :  c  =  1074  :  1  :  0  9217  (De  la  Provostaye).  Like  tartar-emetic,  after  drying 
at  100°,  it  loses  5*6  per  cent,  water  at  260°. 

Racemates  of  Arsenic  and  the  Alkali-metals. — These  salts  are  prepared 
by  adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  a  neutral  racemate  of  alkali-metal,  first  a  small 
quantity  of  arsonious  acid,  then  rucemic  acid,  and  so  on  alternately  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  double  salt  is  produced,  while  a  large  excess  of  acid  racemate  of  the 
alkali-metal  remains  in  solution.  On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  double  salt  and  the 
acid  racemate  are  deposited  separately. — The  ammonium-salt,  2C*R\  AsOMNHMOMPO, 
forms  small  efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in  10-6  pts.  of  water  at  15°.  Its  solution  ia 
decomposed  by  evaporation  into  arsenious  acid  and  acid  racemate  of  ammonium.— The 
f*4assiitm~salt,  2C4rl<(AsO)KO'.3H20I  forms  well-defined  nacreous  crystals,  which 
effloresce  and  give  off  4  23  per  cent,  water  at  100°,  the  remainder  of  the  crystallisation- 
water  between  155  J  and  170°. — The  anhydrous  salt  may  be  heated*  to  250°  without 
alteration,  but  at  255c  it  gives  off  water  and  empyreumatic  pro  ducts.  It  dissolves  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  but  the  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by  evapo- 
ration, acid  racemate  of  potassium  being  deposited,  while  arsenious  acid  remains 
in  solution.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  7  96  pts.  water  at  18°.— The  sodium-salt, 
2C'H*(AsO>NaO,.5H,0,  forms  large  non-efflorescent  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  14-6 
pts.  wHterat  19°,  give  off  |ths  of  their  crystallisation- water  at  100°,  and  the  remainder 
at  130°.    (Wert her,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxii.  385.) 

Racemate  of  Barium,  2C,HlBa"0«.5H,0.— Raecmic  acid  forms  with  baryta- 
water,  white  flocks,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid;  but  the  solution  soon  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  the  whole  of  the  barium-salt  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
same  precipitate  is  formed  on  mixing  racemate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  barium. 

Racemate  of  Calcium,  C4H"Ca"04.4fPO. — Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
barium-salt.  Aqueous  raecmic  acid  also  gives  a  precipitate  after  a  while,  with  sulphate 
of  calcium  Racemate  of  calcium  assume*  the  form,  either  of  an  amorphous  precipitate 
or  of  fine  needle**.  The  crystals  jrire  off  their  water  (27*75  per  cent.)  at  200°.  The 
»%h  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipi- 
tst*d  therefrom  by  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  likewise  in  excess  of 
racemic  acid,  after  it  has  become  crystalline.  The  calcium-salt  of  racemic  acid  pro- 
duced from  dibromosuccinic  acid  (p.  35),  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  cubic 
crystals  containing  C*H*Ca"0*.3H*0,  whereas  that  of  natural  racemic  acid  separates 
from  brtiliug  water  in  small  white  prisms  containing  4  at  water.  The  artificial  calcic 
racemate,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  likewise 
forms  prisms  with  4  at.  water,  but  on  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  it  assumes 
the  cubic  form  with  3  at  water.  The  calcium-salt  of  the  artificial  acid  is  also  some- 
what more  soluble  in  water  than  that  of  the  natural  acid.  (Kekule,  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  364.) 

Racemates  of  Chromium. — The  violet  solution  of  chromic  hydrate  in  raremic 
acid  leaves  on  evaporation  a  violet  crystalline  mass  soluble  in  water ;  alcohol  added  to 
this  solution  throws  down  a  violet  basic  salt,  which  blackens  in  drying,  and  dissolves  in 
water  only  cn  addition  of  racemic  acid. — With  potash,  racemate  of  chromium  forms  a 
solution  which  leaves  a  dark-violet  mass  on  evaporation,  and  is  completely  precipitated 
by  lime-water. 

Racemate  of  Cobalt. — The  solution  of  recently  precipitated  cobalt-oxide  in 
racemic  acid,  yields  by  evaporation  a  pale  red  crystalline  crust,  soluble  in  water 
containing  racemic  acid;  it  dissolves  also  in  potash,  forming  a  violet  solution,  which 
on  dilution  deposits  a  dingy-blue  precipitate. 

Racemates  of  Copper. — a.  The  cuprous  salt  is  obtained  by  digesting  cuprous 
Oxide  with  racemic  acid  in  a  tightly -closed  vessel.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  colourless  rhomboldal  prisma  When  exposed  to  the  air 
it  is  converted  into  the  cupric  salt. 

fi.  Cupric  Racvmat-s.—A.  mixture  of  the  hot  solutions  of  racemic  acid  and 
cupric  sulphate,  deposits,  after  a  while,  pale-green  tabular  crystals.  A  dilute  solution, 
of  cupric  acetate  forms  with  racemic  acid  pale-blue  needles,  containing  C4H*Cu"0,.2H*0 
This  salt  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  solution  when  mixed  with  potash  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  ia 
not  decolorised  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  Alkaline  racemates  form  a  green  precipitate 
with  cupric  salts. 
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crystals  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  light-blue  tables  at  the  bottom ; 
both  consisting  of  the  salt,  C4H4Xa,0«.Cuw0.4H,0,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  depositing  cuprous  oxide  when  boiled  with  excess  of 
alkali. 

Racemates  of  Iron. — Ferric  hydrate  dissolves  in  racemic  acid,  an  insoluble  basic 
salt  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  brown 
amorphous  mass,  easily  pulverised,  very  soluble  in  water,  not  precipitable  by  alkalis. — 
.With  potash,  ferric  race-mate  forms  a  dark-brown,  granular,  deliquescent  double  salt, 
soluble  in  racemic  acid. 

Racemate  of  Lead,  C,H*Pb"0*  (at  100°). — On  adding  racemic  acid  drop  by  drop 
to  a  hot  solution  of  lead-acetate  as  long  as  the  precipitate  rodissolves,  and  cooling  the 
filtrate,  racemate  of  lead  is  deposited  in  shiniug  grains  or  delicate  needles,  soluble  in 
hot  aqueous  racemic  acid. 

Racemate  of  Magnesium,  C4H*Mg"0,.5HI0. — A  solution  of  magnesium-carbo- 
nato  in  the  boiling  aqueous  acid  deposits  this  salt  on  slow  cooling  in  small  right 
rhombo'idal  prisms  ;  by  quick  cooling  or  prolonged  evaporation  as  a  white  powder.  It 
effloresces  in  dry  air,  gives  off  4  at.  (27  24  per  cent.)  water  at  100°,  the  rest  without 
decomposition  at  200°.  It  dissolves  m  120  pts.  water  at  19°,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolres  in  racemic  acid,  but  the  solution 
deposits  nothing  but  the  neutral  salt  and  the  free  acid. 

A  saturated  solution  of  magnesium-carbonate  in  an  acid  racemate  of  alkali-metal 
yields  by  slow  evaporation,  a  syrupy  mass,  which  gradually  changes  on  cooling  to  an 
amorphous  double  salt,  from  which  water  extracts  but  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline 
racemate,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Racemate  of  Manganese,  C4H4Mn"0*,.H,0. — Obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  manganous  acetate  mixed  with  racemic  acid,  in  yellowish-white  crystals,  per- 
manent in  the  air  even  at  100°,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalis. 

Racemate  of  Mercury.— Racemic  acid  forms  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a  white 
heavy  precipitate,  which  becomes  coloured  on  exposure  to  light,  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  racemic  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Racemate  of  Nickel,  C4H4Ni"0*.6H,0,  is  obtained,  like  the  manganous  salt,  in 
green  needles,  which  effloresce  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  rapidly  at  100°.  It  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  more  soluble  in  water  containing  racemic  acid. 
It  dissolves  with  green  colour  in  potash,  also  in  hot  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium, 
the  liquid  solidifying  to  a  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling. 

Racemates  of  Potassium.— The  neutral  salt,  C4H*K*0*'.2HaOt  crystallises  by 
slow  evaporation,  according  to  Pasteur,  in  six-sid^d  tables  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  oof* »  .  ooP.  Angle  oofao  :  »P  =■ 
128°  20'.  According  to  v.  Lang,  on  the  other  hand  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlvi.  f2]  31 ; 
Jahresb.  1862,  p.  305),  the  crystals  (with  the  same  amount  of  water)  are  monoclinie, 
exhibiting  the  combination  wPoo  .  [  »P«  ]  .  oP\  [Poo  ]  .  [2P«  ]  .  »P  .  <xP$  .  —  P . 
+  P  .  +P2.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  1  :  0  9134  :  07586.  Aupleof  inclined  axes  -  92°  35' . 
[Pw  ] :  [  ooP»  ]  «  97°  9' ;  [2P»  ]  .  [  »P»  ]  »  146°  35' ;  [2P«  ]  :  oP  =  122°  66', 
ceP  :  ooP*  «=  137°  57';  »P  :  oP  -  88°  6';  a>P£  :  oP  =  87°  43' ;  -P:oP  - 
132°  43'.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  0*97  pt.  water  at  25°,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  give  off  all  their  water  at  100°.  Mineral  acids  or  racemic  acid  added  to  the  solu- 
tion throw  down  the  acid  racemate. — The  acid  salt,  obtained  like  the  corresponding 
ammonium-salt,  forms  crystals  soluble  in  180  pts.  of  water  at  19°,  in  139  pts.  at  26<% 
and  in  14  3  pts.  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
mineral  acids. 

Racemate  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  C4H4K(NH4)0",  is  obtained  by  slow  evapo- 
ration of  a  solution  of  the  acid  potassium-salt  saturated  with  ammonia,  in  acicular, 
longitudinally  striated,  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  angle  oopoo  :  ooP  a  130°  45',  and 
not  modified  at  the  ends.  (Pasteur.) 

A  racemobcrate  of  potassium  is  obtained,  according  to  Fresenius,  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  1  at.  boric  acid  and  2  at.  acid  potassic  racemate,  at  100°,  as  a  white,  acid, 
almost  crystalline,  friable  mass,  very  soluble  but  not  deliquescent.  Similar  products 
are  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  borax  and  acid  racemate  of  potassium  or 
sodium.  (Fresenius.) 

Racemate  of  Silver,  C4H4Ag!0<. — When  a  warm  modorately  strong  solution  of 
the  acid  potassium-salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  heated  to  80°  or  85°,  till 
the  precipitate  begins  to  bo  permanent,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  racemate  of 
silver  in  fine  shining  scales,  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  tartrate,  soluble  in 
iunmonia. 
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Racemates  of  Sodium. — The  neutral  salt,  C*H4Na,0*  crystallises  readily  in 
anhydrous  rhombic  prisms  soluble  in  2*63  pts  of  water  at  25°,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — 
The  acid  salt,  C4HlNaO*,.H*0,  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  a  mixture  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  neutral  salt  and  racemic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  water,  in  monoclinic  prisms  with  striated  faces.  It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste, 
gives  off  its  water  (9  41  per  cent)  at  100°,  dissolves  in  113  pts.  water  at  19°,  in  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water,  bat  is  insoluble  in  alconoL 

Sodio-ammonic  and  Sodio-potassic  racemates  exist  only  in  solution,  being  separated 
by  reerystalliaation  into  mixtures  of  equal  quantities  of  the  corresponding  dextro-  and 
kevotartrat  ea. 

Raeemate  of  Strontium,  C<H4Sr"0,.4H,0.— Precipitated  by  racemic  acid,  from 
strontia-water  in  white  flocks,  and  by  the  neutral  potassium-salt  from  chloride  of 
strontium,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  It  gives  off  its  water  (22*87  per  cent.)  at  100°, 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water;  dissolves  easily 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Raeemate  of  Thai  Hum  forms  small,  dosely-aggrvgnted,  easily  soluble  crystals, 
resembling  those  of  the  neutral  ammonium-salt.  ooP  :  ojP  b  100°.  (De  la 
Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvi.  79.) 

Raeemate  of  Tin  is  very  soluble  and  crystallisable. 

Raeemate  of  Zinc. — Racemic  acid  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  colourless  needles  of  raeemate  of  zinc.  Eacemic 
acid  forms  with  acetate  of  zinc,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
difficult  to  dry. 

Witroracemic  acid.  Cf*Hl(NO,)stO».  (Dessaignes,  J.  Pbarm.  [3]  xxxii.  46).— 
Prepared  by  quickly  dissolving  perfectly  dehydrated  and  finely  pulverised  racemic  acid 
in  lukewarm  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*52,  and  mixing  the  decanted  solution  with 
half  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  magma  dried  between  bricks  under 
a  bell-jar,  forms  a  light  white  silky  mass,  the  saturated  solution  of  which  in  lukewarm 
water  yields,  when  filtered  and  cooled  to  0°,  nacreous  prisms,  thinner  and  shorter  than 
those  of  nitrotartaric  acid.    It  has  no  action  on  polarised  light.    In  aqueous  solution 
it  decomposes,  giving  off  gas  and  yielding  tartronic  acid,  together  with  other  producta. 
It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  small  plates  composed  of  microscopic  crystals.    It  forms  a 
precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  with  acetate  of  potassium,  calcium  or 
lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver.    The  ammonium-salt  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields 
ra<'*-mic  and  tartaric  acid. 

racemic  BTHESSt  The  only  known  compounds  of  this  group  are  the  acid 
racemates  of  ethyl  and  methyl. 

Ethyl-racemic  acid,  or  Racemovinic  acid,  CH-'O*  =  C^HVCH^O*  (Guerin- 
Yarry,  Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [2]  Ixii.  77). — Produced  by  boiling  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol 
with  1  pt.  of  racemic  acid,  and  cohobating  the  mixture  in  a  retort  at  a  gentle  heat  till 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup  no  longer  deposits  any  solid  mattor  on  cooling.  It  ia 
then  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium  ;  the  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated at  60°  or  60°  ;  and  the  crystallised  ethyl-racemate  of  barium  thus  obtained  ia 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethyl-racemic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  elongated  prisms  with  obliquely  inclined 
bases,  deliquescent,  very-soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solu- 
tion has  no  action  on  polarised  light,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  alcohol 
and  racemic  acid,  which  crystallises  out. 

Ethyl-racemic  acid  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  alcohol,  water,  ethylio 
acetate,  acetic  acid,  ethylene  gas,  pyroracemic  acid,  &c. — Kitric  acid  converts  it  into 
ac«tic,  carbonic,  and  oxalic  acids.  Its  solution  dissolves  einc  and  iron,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen;  yields  with  potash  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  and  with  soda  an  opaline 
precipitate,  which  appears  just  before  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  and  increases  with 
the  quantity  of  acid  added.  When  added  drop  by  drop  to  baryta-water,  it  forms  a  pre- 
cipitate, which  diminishes  as  the  liquid  approaches  neutrality,  but  reappears  when  the 
acid  is  added  in  excess.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. — With  lime-water 
ethyl-racemic  acid  forms  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  excess  of  the  acid, 
but  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  acid  does  not  produce  any  turbidity  with  calcic  or 
sodic  sulphate.  It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ethyl-racemic  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  salts  crystallise,  but  not  so  well  as  the 
ethyl-tartratea  :  some  of  them  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  give  off  in  a 
vacuum. — The  barium-salt,  C,,Hl,Ba"0".2H10,  crystallises  in  small  prisms  arranged 
in  nodular  groups.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.— The  potassium-salt,  OH'HOMPO,  forms  prisma, 
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apparently  monoclinic,  gives  off  7  56  per  cent,  water  in  vacuo.— The  «7i*r-**ft, 
CMl'AgO*,  crystallises  in  prisma  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  decomposing  at  100°. 

Methyl-racemic  acid,  OIW  ==  CH^CH*)**  (Gue rin- Varry,  loc.  tit.)  - 
Prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  of  racemic  acid  in  1  pt,  of  methylic  alcohol,  at  the 
boiling  heat,  evaporating  to  a  syrup  at  a  temperature  below  100°,  leaving  the 
syrup  to  evaporate  freely,  and  drying  the  resulting  crystals  in  a  vacuum.  It  forma 
colourless  rectangular  prisms  truncated  on  the  longitudinal  edges,  and  passing 
into  rhomboVdul  prisms.  It  dissolves  easily  in  waOr,  alcohol,  and  wood-spirit, 
slightly  in  ether.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  methylic  alcohol  and  race- 
mic acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  zinc  and  iron  .with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
With  baryta-water,  it  forms  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid,  and  in  water; 
with/im#-ttxiter,  it  forms  a  precipitate  composed  of  radiate  groups  of  acicular  prisma, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  Jtfethyl-racemic  acid  does  not  precipitate  caustic 
soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Afethyl-racemate  of  Barium,  C,tH,«Ba"Ow. 4IPO,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  give  off  part  of  their  crystallisation-water  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  n-jt 
effloresced,  it  softens  at  60°,  and  at  100°  gives  off  vapours,  which  condense  in  beautiful 
crystalline  lamina?.  It  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. — The  hadsalt  is  precipitated  on  pouring  methyl-racemic  acid  into  a  solu- 
tion of  lead-acetate  ;  the  precipitate  redissolves  in  excess  of  acid. — The  pota*sium-*aft, 
2C*H'KO*. H*0,  forms  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  decomposed,  by  prolonged  ebulli- 
tion with  water,  into  met  hylic  alcohol  and  acid  racemate  of  potassium.  Methyl-racemic 
acid  added  to  aqueous  potash  forms  a  pulverulent  precipitate  soluble  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water. — The  silver-salt,  C*ITAgO\  is  precipitated  on  adding  methyl-racemic 
acid  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  silver-nitrate :  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of 
methyl-racemic  acid. 

RACElWOCAJtBOMTXC  ACXD.   Desoxalic  acid,  C*B<09  »     ^^^^  J  0*. 

(Lowig,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxix.  456 ;  lxxxiii.  129;  lxxxiv.  1;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  404; 
1861,  p.  601.)— This  acid,  which  contains  the  elements  of  racemic  acid  and  carbonic 
anhydride  (C5H«0<  «  C'H#0*  +  CO»),  is  produced  in  the  form  of  an  ethylic  ether, 
by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ethylic  oxalate.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the 
deoxidation  of  oxalic  acid,  thus : 

SCIFO'  +  11*0  -  0*    =  2C*H•0,; 

whence  the  name  desoxalic  acid;  but  the  reaction  is  complicated,  yielding  a  number  of 
products  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Preparation. — An  amalgam  of  30  grms.  sodium  and  800  to  2,('00  grins,  mercury  is 
agitated  in  a  glass  cylinder  with  about  an  equal  part  of  ethylic  oxalate,  th<*  mass  being 
kept  cool  by  occasionally  plunging  the  vessel  into  cold  water;  the  resulting  unctuous 
mass  is  stirred  up  with  ether,  the  liquid  is  decantod  from  the  mercury ;  the  residue  is 
treated  several  times  more  with  ether ;  the  united  ethereal  liquids  are  left  at  rest  for 
a  while;  and  the  clarified  solution,  decanted  from  the  sediment,  is  repeat edly. and  vio- 
lently agitated  with  small  quantities  of  water,  till  a  pasty  mass  uo  longer  separates 
from  it,  and  the  ethereal  solution  rise*  to  the  surface  free  from  colour.  This  ethereal 
solution,  when  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  and  left  to  eva- 
porate in  a  warm  place,  debits,  aftvr  a  whil«,  large  transparent  shining  crystals  of 
ethylic  racomocarbonate,  which  increa'W  in  quantity  on  further  evaporation,  while 
the  uncrystallisable  portion  thickens  to  a  yellow  syrup. 

The  ethylic  racemoearbonate  may  be  converted  by  heating  with  carbonnte  of  polns- 
gium,  or  by  treatment  with  caustic  potash,  into  alcohol  and  racemoearbonate  of  potas- 
sium ;  the  solution  of  this  salt,  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead,  yields  the  corresponding 
lead-salt ;  and  this,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  racomocar- 
bonic  acid,  the  filtered  solution  of  which  may  be  made  to  crystallise,  by  first  evapo- 
rating it  at  a  gentle  heat  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  leaving  it  under  a  bell-jar  over 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties  and  Riactions. — Racemocarbonic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  dry  crystalline 
mass,  yielding  a  dazzling  white  powder.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It  softens  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  at  a  somewhat 
high  temperature  becomes  dark-coloured  ;  swells  up,  giving  off  an  odour  like  that  of 
burnt  tartaric  acid ;  then  carbonises,  and  burns  with  a  faintly  luminous  flame,  leaving 
no  residue.  When  its  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  heated  for  some  time  to  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  splits  up  into  racemic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Bacemocarbonates. — Racemoearbonic  acid  is  tribasie,  the  formula  of  its  neutral 
Baits  being  C^H'IkFO*.  It  likewise  forms  acid  and  basic  salts.— The  neutral  potnssiu in- 
salt,  OH'K'O",  formed  by  direct  neutralisation,  or  by  decomposing  the  ethylic  ether 
with  caustic  potash,  or  boiling  it  with  potassic  carbonate,  remains,  on  leaving  its 
aqueous  solution  to  evaporate,  as  a  gummy  mass,  which  becomes  crystalline  after  bland- 
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ing  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  dries  up  at  100°  to  a  white  porous  mass.  The  solution  yields 
the  barium-,  lead-,  and  silver-salts  by  double  decomposition.— An  acid  potassium-salt, 
OH'KH)*  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  ethylic  ether  with  a  solution  of  potash  in 
Absolute  alcohol,  as  a  viscid  mass,  which  dries  up  to  a  dazzling  white  powder,  becom- 
ing moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  in  shining  white  crystal- 
line crusts,  by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  raceraocarbonic  acid  in  potash  with  acetic 
acid.  It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  dissolves  in  19  4  pts.  water  at  16°,  and  dots  not 
decompose  till  heated  above  100°. — The  neutral  sodium-salt  is  very  soluble,  and  decom- 
poses at  130°.— The  barium-salt,  C,•H•Ba,Ol•,  and  the  calcium-salt,  C,'H«Ca,0,,.3rFO, 
are  white  powders.  When  racemocarbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  lime-water, 
and  the  bulky  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
instantly  yields  with  ammonia  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  calcic  raeemocarbonare, 
whereas  the  racemate  is  precipitated  under  similar  circumstances  as  a  heavy  crystalline 

powder,  and  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds. — The  neutral  lead-salt,  Cl0H,Pb"O,,t 
is  when  dry,  a  dazzling  white  powder,  not  quite  insoluble  in  hot  water.    It  appears  to 

retain  1  at.  water  at  100°. — A  basic  lead-salt,  C,,H,^b«0,<.C"H*Pb*Ou,  is  obtained  as 
a  bulky  precipitate,  by  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ethylic  ether  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead. — The  neutral  silver-salt,  ^H'AgK)',  is  a  white  precipitate,  soon  turning 
black  when  moist, slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  in  racemo- 
carbonic acid,  the  latter  solution  depositing  a  mirror  of  silver  on  standing. — A  some- 
what more  soluble  acid  silver-salt,  C^WAffO*,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  corre- 
sponding potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver. — The  precipitates  formed  in  the  solution 
of  the  neutral  potassium-salt  by  the  sulphates  of  sine,  copper,  and  manganese,  dissolve 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant 

Ethylic  Racemocarbonate,  CH"^  =  OH'tCH*)^,  prepared  as  above 
described,  forms  large,  transparent,  colourless,  highly  lustrous  crystals,  which  resemble 
chlorate  of  sodium,  but  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  regular  system.  They  retain 
their  lustre  for  months,  dissolve  in  10  pts.  water  at  16°,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether*, 
have  no  odour,  but  a  strong  purely  bitter  taste,  melt  at  85°,  forming  a  liquid  which 
solidifies  again  at  85°.  When  the  fused  compound  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  it  remains  after  cooling  as  a  thick  oilv  liquid,  which  does  net 
solidify  for  a  considerable  time.  The  ether  may  be  sublimed  by  careful  heating  in  a 
glass  tube,  but  if  heated  for  some  time  to  140U — 150°,  it  yields  on  cooling  (without 
lo-s  of  weight  )  a  perfectly  colourless,  syrupy,  extremely  bitter  mass,  which  no  longer 
solidifies.  When  distilled  in  a  retort,  it  leaves  only  a  trace  of  carbonaceous  residue  ; 
the  distillate  is  oily,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  appear  to  contain  racemocarbonic 
acid. 

Ethylic  racemocarbonate  heated  with  baryta-water,  caustic  alkalis,  or  alkaline  car- 
bonates, is  decomposed,  yielding  alcohol  and  a  racemocarbonate  of  barium,  &c.  (p.  40). 
When  a  dilute  solution  of  the  ether,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  bested  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  racemocarbonic  acid  is  resolved  into  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  racemic  acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  ether  is  used,  only  partial  decomposition  takes  place ;  and  Lowig  thinks  it  probable 
that  an  acid  intermediate  between  racemocarbonic  and  racemic  acid,  or  perhaps  a  com- 
pound of  the  two,  may  be  formed.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  ethylic  racemocarbonate 
containing  a  little  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  boiled  in  a  platinum  dish,  scarcely 
any  gas  is  evolved,  so  long  as  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  is  renewed ;  but  on  subse- 
quently concentrating  the  liquid,  it  becomes  darker  and  gives  off  gas.  The  syrupy 
liquid  remaining,  after  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  completely  expelled,  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  brittle  friable  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  ;  and  if  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion be  left  to  evaporate,  a  tolerably  abundant  crystallisation  of  racemic  acid  is 
obtained  ;  the  greater  part,  however,  forms  a  syrupy  acid,  which  dries  up  over  oil  of 
vitriol  to  a  translucent  mass,  and  yields  a  silver-salt  having  the  composition  of  silver- 
racemate. 

The  yellow  syrup  (p.  40),  obtained  together  with  the  crystals  in  the  preparation  of 
ethylic  racemocarbonate,  is  an  uncrystallisable  modification  of  that  compound.  By 
heating  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  evaporating  off  the  whole  of  thnt 
acid,  a  very  acid  syrup  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  an  amorphous 
transparent  mass,  easdy  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  isomeric  with 
racemic  acid,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  acid  and  from  racemocarbonic  acid  by  its 
reaction  with  lime-water,  yielding  therewith  a  precipitate,  which  when  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  reprecipitated  by  ammnii  \  Moreover,  it 
does  not  form  a  sparingly  soluble  acid  salt  with  potash.  (Lowig.) 

radiation  and  conduction  OF  BEAT.  There  are  various  modes 
in  which  heat  may  bo  transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  Of  all  these,  the  most 
easily  intelligible— in  the  sense  of  our  being  able  clearly  to  conceive  and  follow  the 
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several  parts  of  the  process— consists  in  the  bodily  movement  of  heated  matter.  A 
very  important  case  of  the  transference  of  heat  in  this  manner  is  presented  by  the  so- 
called  phenomena  of  convection,  upon  which  the  distribution  of  heat  in  liquid  and 
aeriform  bodies  almost  entirely  depends.  Another  way  in  which  the  motion  of  material 
bodies  may  intervene,  as  the  medium  of  the  transference  of  heat,  is  exhibited  in  many 
cases  of  the  evolution  of  heat  by  mechanical  means.  For  instance,  if  a  steam-engine 
is  employed  to  overcome  friction,  or  to  do  other  work  in  opposition  to  molecular  forces, 
and  so  to  develop  heat,  the  process  may  be  correctly  described,  so  far  as  the  general 
result  is  concerned,  as  consisting  in  the  transfer  of  part  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  coals,  from  the  furnace  to  the  place  where  the  neat-producing  work  is  performed. 
Iu  other  cases,  again,  electricity  is  the  medium  of  the  transference  of  heat  from  one 
place  to  another.  But,  in  addition  to  all  these  various  ways  in  which  the  motion  of 
heat  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  other  forms  of  energy,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct ways  in  which  it  can  occur  without  the  intervention  of  energy  in  any  other  form. 
These  are  Radiation,  or  the  spontaneous  outflow  of  heat  in  all  directions  which  is 
constantly  taking  place  at  the  free  surface  of  material  bodies  ;  and  Conduction,  or  the 
propagation  of  heat  by  communication  through  the  substance  of  material  bodies, 
whereby  the  temperature  of  every  muss  of  matter  tends  constantly  to  become  uniform 
throughout.  We  shall  attempt  in  this  article  to  state  the  most  important  laws  and 
couditioiisby  which  the  transference  of  heat  in  these  two  ways  has  been  found  to  be 

* 

Radiation. 

The  radiation  of  heat  is  a  phenomenon  completely  analogous  to  the  radiation  of 
light ;  in  fact,  all  the  known  properties  of  radiant  heat  and  of  light  point  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  no  difference  of  a  fundamental  kind  between  them.  And  if,  as 
seems  inevitable,  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  temperaturo  in  material  bodies  consists 
in  a  vibratory  or  other  movement  of  their  particles  (Heat,  iii.  131),  we  must  regard 
radiation,  whether  of  heat  or  light,  as  due  to  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether 
(Lioht,  iii.  589),  excited  by  the  heat-vibrations  of  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter,  and 
propagated  by  the  ether  in  all  directions  from  their  source.  According  to  this  view,  a 
radiating  body  may  be  compared  with  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  or  other  source  of 
sound  ;  and  the  rays  of  heat  or  light  which  it  emits,  with  the  progressive  undulations, 
constituting  waves  of  sound,  which  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  excite  in  the 
air.  The  cooling  of  a  heated  body  by  radiation  would  thus  answer  to  the  gradual  dying- 
out  of  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork,  as  it  gives  up  its  motion  to  the  air:  any  cir- 
cumstance which  increases  the  rate  of  radiation,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  out  in  a  given  time,  hastening  the  fall  of  temperature  of  the  heated  body ;  just  as 
wliatever  increases  the  amount  of  motion  imparted  to  the  air  in  a  given  time  by  a 
vibrating  fork,  and  so  augments  the  loudness  of  tho  resulting  sound,  causes  the  fork 
to  come  to  rest  more  quickly.  On  the  same  view,  a  rise  of  temperature  in  a  material 
body,  caused  by  rays  of  heat  absorbed  by  it,  would  correspond  with  the  production  of 
sympathetic  vibrations  in  solid  bodies  under  the  influence  of  sound-waves  transmitted 
to  them  through  the  air;  and  just  as  those  conditions,  which  facilitate  most  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  a  vibrating  body  to  the  air,  are  also  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  its  being  thrown  into  vibration  by  undulations  of  the  air,  so,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  conditions  which  most  promote  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  are  also  those 
which  are  most  favourable  to  the  absorption  or  gain  of  heat  in  the  same  way.  Again, 
the  different  refrangibility  which  characterises  rays  of  light  of  various  colours,  as  well 
as  rays  of  heat  from  various  sources,  being  caus.d  by  different  rates  of  vibration,  cor- 
responds to  the  different  pitch  of  various  sounds.  (On  the  analogies  of  heat  and 
sound,  comp.  Thomas  Young,  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  2  vols.  4to.  Loud. 
1807,  vol.  i.  p.  656.) 

Radiation,  considered  as  a  mode  of  transference  of  heat,  is  obviously  a  process  which 
can  only  go  on  between  at  least  two  material  bodies,  of  which  one  gives  out,  and  the 
other  receives,  heat.  And,  except  in  the  case  of  radiation  through  a  vacuum,  a  third 
body  also  intervenes  in  the  phenomenon — namely,  that  through  which  the  radiation 
takes  place.  Hence  the  entire  process  consists  of  three  distinct  parts — Emission,  Ab- 
sorption, Transmission— the  course  of  each  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  physical 
properties  of  the  particular  material  substances  concerned.  But,  before  considering 
radiant  heat  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  individual  substances,  we  will  briefly  de- 
scribe its  general  properties,  and  enumerate  the  most  important  and  decisive  of  the 
experiments  by  which  the  essential  identity  of  radiant  heat  and  light  has  been  proved, 
and  which  therefore  justify  the  conclusion  that  radiant  heat,  like  light,  consists  in  un- 
dulations propagated  by  the  luminiferous  ether,  in  the  same  way  as  waves  of  sound  are 
propagated  by  the  air 

1.  Radiant  heat  travews  a  vacuum,  or  any  homogeneous  medium,  in  straight  lines. 
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This  fact  is  proved,  like  the  corresponding  fact  in  the  case  of  light,  by  the  effect  of 
opaque  screens,  which,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  at  page  46  (parag.  7),  prevent 
the  heat  of  any  radiant  source  from  arriving  at  any  point  so  situated  that  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  it  to  the  source  would  cut  such  a  screen. 

2.  Radiant  heat  is  emitted  in  straight  lines  in  all  directions  from  a  radiating  point. 
Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  which  in  a  given  time  falls  on  a  given  surface  from  a 
radiating  point  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  that  surface 
from  the  radiating  point.  The  most  complete  and  decisive  proof  of  this  law  was 
furnished  by  Melloni,  who  showed  that  when  a  thermo-electric  pile  (EuscTtticrrr,  ii. 
413;  Hair,  iii.  22),  fitted  with  a  non-reflecting  cone,  is  turned  towards  a  large,  flat, 
uniformly  heated  surface,  the  heating  effect,  as  shown  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  connected  with  the  pile,  is  the  same  at  all  distances  of  the  pile  from 
the  heated  surface.  In  this  case  the  portion  of  the  flat  surface  subtended  by  the  face 
of  the  pile,  or  visible  therefrom,  increases  proportionably  to  the  square  of  the  distance : 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  points  of  the  heated  surface  from  which  rays  can  reach 
the  pile  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance ;  bot,  since  the  total 
heating  effect  remains  the  same  at  all  distances,  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  each  point 
most  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  pile.  (Melloni, 
La  Thermochroee,  Naples,  1850,  p.  129.) 

3.  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  radiant  heat  has  not  yet  been  measured  directly,  in 
consequence  of  the  time  required  by  it  to  produce  sensible  effects  being  greater  than 
the  time  of  its  transmission  through  such  distances  as  are  available  for  experiment. 
There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  substances  not  possessed  of  disper- 
sive power,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  light.  Melloni  found  the  time  of  transmission 
through  357  feet  of  air  inappreciably  short    (Op.  cit.  pp.  121-123.) 

4-  It  follows,  from  the  laws  which  hold  with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  wave- 
motions,  that,  whenever  a  train  of  waves  arrives  at  a  surface,  on  opposite  sides  of  which 
the  relation  between  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  medium  of  propagation  is  different, 
partial  or  total  reflection  must  take  place ;  and  that  this  reflection  must  take  place  so 
that  the  reflected  ray  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  incident  ray,  and  the  normal  to 
the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  that  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 
make  equal  angles  with  the  normal.    That  radiant  heat  is  thus  reflected  on  arriving  at 
the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  may  be  proved  by  means  of  athermo-multiplier 
placed  in  such  a  position  relatively  to  a  source  of  heat  and  a  plane  metallic  reflector, 
that  the  radiation  from  the  source  cannot  reach  it,  except  by  the  rays  being  reflected 
in  accordance  with  the  above  conditions.    The  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection  can  be  still  more  decisively  demonstrated  by  means  of  two  parabolic  reflectors 
placed  with  their  concave  surfaces  towards  each  other,  and  their  axes  coincident :  if  a 
source  of  heat  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  reflector,  the  rays  which  strike  this  reflec- 
tor will  be  brought  to  a  focus  again  at  the  focus  of  the  other  reflector. 

But,  as  in  the  casu  of  light,  this  law  can  only  be  recognised  when  reflection  takes 
place  at  polished  surfaces,  that  is,  at  surfaces  each  element  of  which  is  situated  sen- 
sibly at  the  same  plane,  or  coincides  with  the  same  curve.  Since,  however,  even  with 
the  most  perfect  polish  that  can  be  obtained,  many  superficial  elements  are  doubtless 
inclined  in  directions  which  do  not  coincide  with  the  general  form  of  the  surface,  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  reflected  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  with  the  normal  to  the 
general  surface  an  anglo  equal  to  that  made  by  the  direction  of  the  incident  heat,  is 
always  leas  than  the  intensity  of  the  incident  heat,  even  allowiug  for  the  quantity 
which  may  penetrate  the  reflecting  surface.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  irregularly 
reflected,  or  diffused,  necessarily  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  surface,  being 
leas,  under  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  is  more 
perfectly  polished;  it  also  varies  with  the  absolute  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

The  fact  of  the  diffusive  reflection  of  heat  was  first  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Mello- 
n  i,  whose  method  of  experiment  consisted  in  determining,  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
multiplier,  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  radiated  obliquely  by  very  thin  unpolished 
screens,  upon  which  rays  were  incident  normally  from  a  source  of  heat.    The  screens 
were  so  thin  that  both  surfaces  might  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  temperature; 
nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  in  a  direction  making  a  given  oblique  angle 
with  the  surface  turned  towards  the  source  of  heat,  exceeded  that  radiated  in  a  direc- 
tion making  the  same  angle  with  tbe  other  surface ;  showing  that  the  radiation  from 
the  former  surface  did  not  consist  entirely  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  screen  itself; 
but  also,  in  part,  of  heat  irregularly  reflected.    The  influence  of  the  absolute  value  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  on  the  proportion  of  heat  reflected  irregularly,  has  been  investi- 
gated l>y  Knoblauch.    With  solar  heat  and,  in  one  set  of  experiments,  a  glass 
mirror  blackened  at  the  back,  and  in  another  set  with  a  metallic  mirror,  he  obtained 
the  following  results:— 
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Angle  of  Incidence  Deflection  of  the  Galr-mome  tpr-needle  ] 

measured  from  the  Mirror.  by  the  Rav»  regularly  reflected— 

From  the  Blackened  Mirror.  From  the  Metallic  Mirror. 

60°  100°  660° 

60  100  650 

40  110  64-5 

30  15  1  68*0 

20  281  480 

10  430  430 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  show  that  the  quantity  of  heat  reflected 
regularly  by  the  metallic  mirror  diminished,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
reflected  irregularly  increased,  as  the  incident  rays  made  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
surface  of  the  mirror.  The  increased  reflection  from  the  glass  mirror  at  low  angles  of 
incidence  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  diminished  diffusion,  but  to  diminished  absorp- 
tion. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  portion  which  is  reflected,  regularly  or  irregularly,  when 
radiant  heat  arrives  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  a  certain  quantity 
usually— perhaps  always— penetrates  the  second  medium.  Of  the  heat  which  thus 
passes  onwards  into  the  second  medium,  a  greater  or  less  proportion  is  always  absorbed; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  view  we  have  adopted  respecting  the  nature  of  radiant  heat, 
the  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  is  given  up  to  the  material  particles 
of  the  medium.  The  proportion  of  heat  so  absorbed  varies,  from  a  barely  perceptible 
amount,  even  when  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  second  medium  is  traversed,  as  in 
the  case  of  rock-salt,  to  the  total  quantity  which  enters  the  medium,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  metals,  in  which  the  absorption  of  heat  is  so  complete,  within  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  surface,  that  it  was  only  by  employing  exceedingly  thin  films  of  metal, 
deposited  on  glass  by  chemical  means,  that  Knoblauch  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
metals  are  not  absolutely  impenetrable  by  radiant  heat  The  proportion  of  radiant  heat 
absorbed  in  its  passage  through  a  given  thickness  of  a  given  medium  is  not,  however, 
a  constant  quantity;  it  varies  to  a  great  extent,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source  from  which  the  heat  comes,  just  as  the  absorption  of  light  by 
various  media  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  light. 

5.  Another  consequence  of  the  general  principles  of  wave-motion,  is  that,  upon  the 
theory  we  have  adopted,  when  radiant  heat  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  in 
which  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  luminiferous  ether  are  to  each  other  in  a  diffe- 
rent ratio  from  what  they  were  in  the  first  medium,  its  velocity  of  propagation  must 
bo  different  in  the  two  media.  Consequently,  if  the  rays  of  heat  are  incident  upon  the 
separating  surface  of  the  media  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  their  direction  will  be  altorcd  on  passing  from  the 
first  medium  into  the  second,  or  they  will  undergo  refraction  ;  and  this  refraction  will 
take  plaeo  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the  refraction  of  light — that  is,  the  refracted 
ray  will  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  to  the  surface, 
and  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  normal  will  be  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  normal,  as  the  velocity  of 
the  ray  in  the  first  medium  is  to  its  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  second  medium  (see 
Light,  iii.  608,  609).  A  familiar  example  of  the  refraction  of  heat  is  afforded  by  the 
effects  of  burning-glasses. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  of  refraction  of  heat,  as  above  stated,  has  not  hitherto 
received  direct  experimental  confirmation,  for,  as  has  been  already  said  (p.  43)  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  radiant  heat  has  not  yet  been  measured.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  proved  that  the  index  of  refraction  (Light,  loc.  cit.\  cones  ponding  to  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat  from  a  given  medium  into  a  given  second  medium  has  a  con- 
stant value.  But,  just  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  light,  differing  from' each  other 
in  refrangibility  (Light,  iii.  618),  so  there  are  various  kinds  of  radiant  heat  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  same  way.  The  indices  of  refraction  of  heat  of  several 
kinds,  corresponding  to  its  passage  from  air  into  rock  salt,  have  l>een  measured  by 
Forbes,  by  Wollaston's  method  (iii.  614),  depending  on  the  total  reflection  which 
takes  place  when  rays  traversing  one  medium  are  incident  very  obliquely  on  the  surface 
of  another  medium  of  less  refractive  power.  In  the  following  table  (taken  from 
Wiillner's  lxhrhuch  d<r  Experimrntal-physik,  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1863-65,  vol.  ii.  p.  327) 
the  numbers  in  the  last  column  represent  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  rays  present 
in  greatest  abundance  in  the  heat  of  the  various  kinds  specified;  but  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  each  kind  of  h*at  examined  contained,  in  a  smaller  proportion,  rays  of  both 
greater  and  less  refrangibility  than  those  which  formed  the  largest  part  ' 
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Indices  of  Refraction  of  Heat-rays  in  Rock-salt. 


Heat  from  a  Locatelli's  lamp  (an  oil-lamp  with  solid  square  wick  but  no )    ^  l 
chimney)    ..       .........  J 

Th©  same  after  passing  through  a  plate  of  alum      .       .       .  .       .  1-658 

window-glass  ^JhIRaT^ 
„  „  black  glass  {Sp^—^^-^ 

*  »»  black  mica    (•  woi't»„LiS^  . 

*  platinum   ....     \    *  Ver?*ty.( 
through  a  plate  of  window-glass  r<?{CHJQ  *N 
„  „  black  mica  7^    .  * 

Heat  from  brass  at  371°  C  1528 

rajs  of  mean  refrangibility  from  the  lamp      ....  1552 


The  index  of  refraction  for  crown-glass  of  the  least  refrangible  solar  rajs  has 
been  deduced  by  J.  Muller,  from  an  examination  of  the  solar  spectrum  produced 
by  a  prism  of  crown-glass,  by  means  of  a  linear  thermo-electric  pile  (Miiller's 
Ltkrbuch  der  Physik,  6th  ed.,  it  743-745).  Muller  gives  the  number  1506,  but 
from  a  criticism  of  his  experiment*  by  F«  Eisenlohr  (Pogg.  Ann.cix.  240),  it  appears 
that  1*516  would  be  more  correct. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  return  several  times  to  the  difference* 
between  the  kinds  of  heat  emitted  by  various  sources ;  but  we  may  take  this  first  occa- 
sion, upon  which  such  differences  call  for  special  mention,  to  state  wherein  they 
probably  consist,  and  also  how  far  there  is  any  real  difference  between  radiant  heat  ana 

If  radiant  heat  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  an  undulatory  motion  of  theluminiferous 
ether,  all  the  differences  (irrespective  of  intensity  and  state  of  polarisation)  which  have 
been  observed  between  various  rays  of  heat  may  be  referred  to  differences  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  consequent  differences  in 
the  length  of  the  waves  of  which  they  consist;  the  most  refrangible  rays  having  the 
most  rapid  vibrations  and  the  smallest  wave-length,  and  the  least  refrangible  rays 
having  the  slowest  vibrations  and  the  greatest  wave-length.  These,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  differences  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  existing  between  rays  of  light  of 
various  colours.  Hence,  unless  the  vibrations  constituting  radiant  heat  have  a  different 
direction,  or  a  different  form,  from  those  constituting  light  (of  which,  however,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  light, 
with  the  single  exception  of  visibility,  are  shared  by  radiant  heat),  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  rays  of  heat  and  rays  of  light  of  the  same  wave-length  are  in 
all  respects  identical,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  every  test  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  possible  to  apply  (comp.  Hi.  632).  But  although  there  is  absolutely  no 
known  difference  between  rays  of  heat  and  rays  of  light  of  the  same  refrangibility  (rate  of 
vibration,  wave-length),  rays  of  heat  exist  whose  refrangibility  is  less,  and  accordingly 
their  rate  of  vibration  slower  and  wave-length  greater,  than  that  of  the  least  refran- 
gible rays  of  light.  The  relation  between  radiant  heat  and  light  may  therefore  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  All  luminous  rays  are  rays  of  heat,  but  all  rays  of  heat  are 
not  luminous ;  they  only  become  so  when  their  rate  of  vibration  exceeds  a  certain 
minimum  limit  (about  400  millions  of  millions  per  second),  and  their  wave-length  con- 
sequently falls  below  a  certain  maximum  (about  7  ten-millionths  of  a  millimetre). 
According  to  this  view,  the  difference  between  radiant  heat  and  light  is  subjective  and 
not  objective,  being  dependent  on  the  structure  of  our  eyes,  and  not  upon  any  want  of 
similarity  between  radiant  heat  and  light  themselves. 

6.  Like  rays  of  light,  rays  of  heat  interfere  with  and  neutralise  each  other,  when  two 


m  >raeter  whose  bulb  was  not  more  than  l'l  mm.  in  diameter,  and  which  could  be  read 


to  T^xtb  of  a  degree  centigrade.  When  this  instrument  was  gradually  moved  across  the 
middle  of  the  field,  the  readings  were  successively ,20*9,  35*9,  and  20,  the  number  35  9 
corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  central  fringe. 

Knoblauch  afterwards  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  493)  observed  the  same  phe- 
nomenon by  means  of  a  Pouillet's  interference-prism  (iii.  600),  and  a  linear  thermo- 
electric pile ;  and  the  same  philosopher  showed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  positions  of 
the  alternate  maxima  and  minima  of  heating  effect  (corresponding  to  the  light  and 
d  trk  bands  in  the  case  of  light)  suffered  a  lateral  displacement  when  a  slightly  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  glass  was  interposed  between  the  prism  and  the  thermo-electric  pile, 
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thus  proving  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  radiant  heat  is  not  the  same  in  gln*s 
as  it  is  in  air.    (See  Light,  lii.  601.) 

Knoblauch  has  likewise  demonstrated  the  interference  of  radiant  heat  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  those  under  which  the  colours  of  thin  plates  (iii.  643)  are  pro- 
duced by  light 

7.  Diffraction  (iii.  601)  of  radiant  heat  occurs  when  rays  from  a  source  of  sufficiently 
small  extent  pass  through  a  small  aperture,  or  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  screen.  Knob- 
lauch ascertained  that  when  heat  from  a  linear  source  passes  through  a  narrow  slit, 
the  thermal  effect  on  the  farther  side  of  the  slit  extends  to  points  which  the  rajs  could 
not  reach  if  they  all  followed  straight  paths ;  and  he  found  that  the  lateral  extension 
of  the  hearing  effect  increased  (1)  with  the  distance  from  the  slit  of  the  position  where 
the  effect  was  examined,  (2)  with  the  narrowness  of  the  slit,  and  (3)  with  the  distance 
of  the  slit  from  the  source  of  heat. 

The  diffraction  of  radiant  heat  and  the  simultaneous  interference,  when  it  passes  the 
edge  of  a  simple  screen,  were  observed  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault;  and  its  diffraction 
by  "gratings^'  (iii.  605),  by  Seebeck  in  1849  (Fogg.  Ann.  lxxvii.  574),  and  subse- 
quently by  Knoblauch. 

8.  The  interference  and  diffraction  of  radiant  heat  prove  conclusively  that  it  consists 
in  undulations;  and  that  these  undulations,  like  those  of  light,  take  plac«  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  undulatory  movement  advances,  is  proved  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  polarisation  of  radiant  heat.  Like  light,  radiant  heat  may  be 
polarised,  by  reflection,  by  ordinary  refraction,  by  double  refraction,  and  by  absorption 
in  doubly-refracting  crystals. 

The  polarisation  of  heat  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  glass  was  distinctly 
proved  in  1812  by  Berard,  who  showed  that  when  heat  was  reflected  successively  by 
two  glass  mirrors,  the  intensity  of  the  beam  reflected  from  the  second  mirror  was 
decidedly  greater  when  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  coincided,  thnn  when 
they  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  But  the  accurate  investigation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  polarisation  of  heat  is  chiefly  due  to  K  noblauch  and  Be  la  Provo- 
staye  and  Desains(Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3]xxviL  109;  xxx.  159;  267;  276).  Knoblauch 
found  that,  as  in  the  case  of  light  so  in  that  of  radiant  heat,  the  polarisation  produced 
by  reflection  is  most  complete  when  the  rays  are  incident  at  some  particular  angle  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  tile  reflecting  substance.  Thus,  out  of  100  rays  reflected  from 
glass  at  various  angles  (measured  from  the  normal),  he  found  the  proportion  of  polarised 
rays  to  be  that  stated  below:— 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  of  polarisation  occurred  when  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence was  55°,  which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  angle  (54°  35')  at  which  the 
most  complete  polarisation  takes  place  in  the  case  of  luminous  rays  (iii.  653).  When 
a  steel  mirror  was  used  as  the  polarising  apparatus,  the  maximum  of  polarisation 
(34  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  reflected)  occurred  with  an  angle  of  incidence  of  about 
75°. 

De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  not  only  proved  that  the  polarisation  of  heat  takt-s 
place  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  polarisation  of  light,  but  showed  that  the 
properties  of  polarised  heat  agree  precisely  with  those  of  polarised  light.  Fresnel 
had  established  that,  when  polarised  light  is  reflected  at  the  surface  of  a  transparent 
medium,  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

sin'  (i  +  r)  When  the  plan*  °f  P°lariflBtion  "  P*1*1161  to      P1*™  °f  reflection,  and  by 
tan*  (»—  r) 

the  formula       )t-      ^hen  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 

reflection,  t  and  r  denoting  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  respectively.  Taking 
the  index  of  refraction  of  glass  as  —  1*52,  Be  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  calculated 
the  intensity  of  the  reflected  beam  for  various  angles  of  incidence,  for  the  two  cases  to 
which  these  formulae  correspond,  and  found  the  results  to  agree  precisely  with  those 
furnished  by  direct  experiments  with  polarised  heat,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  :— 
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De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  have  likewise  observed  that  rotation  of  the  plane 
polarisation  of  heat  is  caused  when  polarised  heat  is  transmitted  through  a  piece  of 
heavy  class  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  and  also  when  it  is 
made  to  pass  through  certain  liquids,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  solution  of  sugar, 
and  have  ascertained  that  in  both  cases  the  action  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  presented  by  polarised  light  (see  iii.  671  and  676).  Some  of 
the  numerous  other  points  of  agreement  which  the  same  observers  have  detected 
between  the  properties  of  polarised  heat  and  polarised  light,  are  mentioned  below  in 
connection  with  the  double  refraction  of  heat. 

The  polarisation  of  heat  by  ordinary  refraction  was  observed  by  Forbes  (Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  ri.  209)  and  Mellon i,  but  this  phenomenon  also  has  been  more  completely  in- 
vestigated by  Knoblauch  and  De  la  Provostaye  and  Dosains,  than  by  pre- 
vious observers.  It  has  been  shown  by  their  experiments,  that  when  a  beam  of  radiant 
heat  is  incident  upon  a  bundle  of  thin  plates  of  glass  at  the  polarising  angle,  it  is 
separated  into  two  parts — a  reflected  beam  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  a 
refracted  beam  polarised  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  and  they  have  also 
proved  that  the  intensity  with  which  a  beam  of  polarised  light  is  transmitted  through 
one  or  more  plates  of  glass  can  be  calculated  by  precisely  the  same  formube  as  thosp 
which  apply  in  the  case  of  light. 

9.  The  same  investigators  have  demonstrated  the  douh/e  refraction  of  heat,  and  proved 
that  the  phenomenon  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  double  refraction  of  light. 
Knoblauch  caused  a  pencil  of  solar  rays,  reflected  from  a  heliostat,  to  fall  upon  the 
natural-cleavage  faces  of  a  crystal  of  calc-spar,  and  received  the  transmitted  rays  upon 
a  thermo-electric  pile,  the  face  of  which  presented  only  a  vertical  strip  of  0  25  mm.  in 
width.  As  the  pile  was  pieced  successively  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  luminous  beams 
produced  by  the  double  refraction  of  the  incident  light,  in  the  dark  space  between  the 
two  beams,  and  in  the  path  of  the  second  luminous  beam,  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  deflected  to  20*5°,  then  came  back  to  5°,  and  was  then  deflected  again  to 
2075°,  showing  that  the  heat-rays  had  been  completely  separated  into  two  pencils  of 
equal  intensity.  Knoblauch  further  found  that,  when  the  crystal  was  turned  round  the 
incident  ray  as  an  axis,  one  of  the  transmitted  pencils  of  heat-rays  (the  extraordinary 
pencil)  rotated  round  the  other  (the  ordinary  pencil),  which  remained  stationary. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  De  la  Provostayo  and  Desains.  A  beam  of 
solar  rays  was  directed,  by  means  of  a  heliostat,  on  to  an  achromatic  double-image 
prism,  and,*  one  of  the  emergent  beams  being  stopped  by  a  screen,  tho  other  was  re- 
ceived upon  a  glass  mirror  placed  vertically,  whereby  it  was  reflected  at  an  angle  of 
663  upon  the  the  thermo-electric  pile.  When  the  principal  section  of  the  prism  was 
horizontal,  and  the  ordinary  ray  (which  was  consequently  polarised  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  iii.  654)  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  mirror,  the  galvanometer-needle  was  de- 
flected to  75°,  whereas  it  remained  completely  at  rest  when  the  prism  was  turned 
round  through  90° ;  thus  proving  that  the  two  transmitted  beams  were  completely 
polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  a  result  which  was  also  arrived  at  by 
Knoblauch. 

De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  have  also  proved  that  when  a  beam  of  polarised  heat 
falls  upon  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  so  that  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  neither 
parallel  with,  nor  perpendicular  to,  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  it  is  broken 
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up  into  two  beams  whose  relative  intensities  follow  the  same  law  as  the  intensities  of 
the  two  beams  of  light  produced  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  light,  if 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  beam  be  represented  by  I,  that  of  the  ordinary  refracted 
beam  by  0,  that  of  the  extraordinary  refracted  beam  by  E,  and  the  angle  which  the 
plane  of  polarisation  makes  with  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal  by  a,  Mai  us 
Bhowed  that  these  quantities  are  related  to  each  other  as  follows : — 

O    —    I  .  cos*a;  E    »    I  .  sin'a. 

Putting  I  =  1,  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  found  the  following  values  for  O  cor- 
responding to  various  values  of  a:  namely,  for— 

a  =  30°,  -  36°,  -  45°,  -  62° 
O    =  075,    =  0  67,    =»  060,  -  03 

results  which  agree  exactly  with  the  above  formula. 

When  a  doubly-refracting  crystal  absorbs  one  of  the  two  beams  produced  by  double 
refraction,  as  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  with  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  (iii.  655),  the  beam  which  is  transmitted  is  necessarily  polarised,  either  in  the  case 
of  light  or  heat.  The  polarisation  of  heat  by  tourmaline,  observed  by  Forbes,  -was  the 
earliest  discovered  instance  of  the  polarisation  of  heat  by  double  refraction ;  and  it  was 
supposed  by  him  for  a  time  to  reveal  an  essential  difference  between  radiant  heat  and 
light,  since  he  found  the  polarisation  of  heat  from  some  sources  apparently  much  lees 
complete  than  that  of  light.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly  was  afterwards 
ascertained  by  Melloni  to  be  that,  although  tourmaline  is  opaque  for  luminous  rays 
whose  vibrations  take  place  perpendicularly  to  its  principal  axis,  and  therefore  completely 
absorbs  one  of  the  two  luminous  beams,  it  is  not  equally  opaque  for  rays  whose  vibra- 
tions are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  but  are  as  slow  as  those  of  the  invisible 
heat-rays. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  most  important  of  the  general  properties  of  radiant 
heat,  we  have  still  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  material  bodies,  under  the  three  heads 
of  Emission,  Absorption,  and  Transmission. 

Emission  of  Radiant  Heat. 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that,  under  otherwise  similar  circumstances, 
a  given  body  gives  out  more  heat  in  s  given  time,  the  hotter  it  is.  Temperature,  there- 
fore, is  one  condition  which  determines  the  emissive  power  of  bodies  for  heat ;  but 
further  examination  shows  that  it  is  not  the  only  condition  upon  which  this  phenomenon 
depends.  It  was  observed  as  early  as  1804,  by  Lesli  e,  that  different  substances  have 
very  different  powers  of  emitting  heat,  even  when  their  temperatures  are  exactly  the 
B&me.  Tie  placed  in  front  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror  a  cubical  metal  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  put  one  bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror,  the  other  bulb  being  protected  from  the  radiation.  By  coating  the  different 
sides  of  the  cube  with  the  various  substances  to  be  examined,  and  turning  them  suc- 
cessively towards  the  mirror,  he  was  able  to  compare,  by  the  effect  on  the  thermometer, 
the  relative  emissive  powers  of  the  several  substances,  independently  of  any  difference 
of  temperature.  Melloni  subsequently  made  similar  comparative  experiments,  using 
Iris  thermo-multiplier  instead  of  Leslie's  differential  thermometer.  Among  all  the  sub- 
stances examined,  both  Leslie  and  Melloni  found  that  lampblack  had  the  greatest 
emissive  power,  or  at  least  that  the  emissive  power  of  no  other  substance  exceeded  it, 
and  they  accordingly  adopted  it  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  all  the  rest.  The  nu- 
merical results  given  in  the  following  table  are,  therefore,  to  be  understood  as  giving 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation  at  100°  C.  from  a  superficial  unit  of  each  of  the  substances 
named,  the  radiation  from  a  unit  of  surface  covered  with  lampblack  being  taken  at 
100:— 

Emissive  Powers  for  Radiant  Heat  at  100°  C. 


Letlle.  1 

Lampblack      .  .100 
Paper     ...  98 
Resin     ...  96 
Sealing-wax    .       .  95 
Crown-glass    .       .  90 
Indian  ink      .       .  88 
Ice  ....  85 
Red  lead.       .      .  80 

Mica        .       .  .80 
Graphite   .       .  .75 
Tarnished  Lead .  .45 
Mercury    .       .  .20 
PolUhed  Lead  .  .19 
Polished  Iron    .       .  15 
Tinplnte    .       .  .12 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  .  12 

Lampblack  .  .100 
White  lead  .       .  100 
Isinglass      .       .  91 
Indian  ink   .       .  85 
Guro-lac      .      .  72 
Polished  Metals   .  12 
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The  exact  numbers  in  this  table  cannot,  however,  lay  claim  to  any  very  great  degree 
of  accuracy.  For  it  was  found  both  by  Leslie  and  Melloni,  that  the  radiating  power 
of  the  same  substance  varied  considerably  according  to  the  condition  of  its  surface,  and 
the  game  fact  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  later  investigators.  The  metals,  for 
instance,  when  polished,  radiate  much  less  than  they  do  when  tarnished  or  roughened.  •* 
That  a  tarnished  metallic  surface  should  have  a  different  emissive  power  from  a  bright 
metal  is  not  surprising  :  for  the  tarnish  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  thin  film  of 
oxide  or  sulphide,  and  it  is  this  film,  and  not  the  metal  itself,  which  forms  the  true  sur- 
face from  which  a  great  part  of  the  radiation  proceeds.  But  even  when  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  surface  undergoes  no  change,  the  emissive  power  is  often  affected  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  physical  state  of  the  surface.  This  is  very  distinctly  shown 
in  the  following  experiment  of  Melloni's  (ThermockrCse,  p.  87,  note):  he  prepared 
four  plates  of  pure  silver,  two  of  which  were  strongly  hammered,  and  the  other  two 
simply  cast  and  not  hammered  ;  all  four  plates  were  then  polished  with  pumice-stone 
and  charcoal,  but  without  the  use  of  a  hammer  or  burnisher ;  and  lastly,  one  pinto 
of  each  pair  was  scratched  by  rubbing  it  in  one  direction  with  coarso  sandpaper. 
The  four  plates  so  prepared  were  used  to  form  the  vertical  sides  of  a  cube  which  was 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  the  radiating  power  of  the  four  sides  was  dete rrained. 
Toe  deflections  of  the  galvanometer-needle  which  they  severally  produced  were— 

Polished.  Scratched. 
Hammered  plate   ...     10°  18° 
Unhammered  plate       .       .  137  113 

The  following  numbers,  obtained  by  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxii.  372)  for  tho  relative  radiating  powers  at  120°  C,  of  several  metals  in 
different  conditions,  compared  with  the  radiating  power  of  lampblack  at  the  same 
temperature  taken  as  100,  show  similar  differences,  although  the  absolute  values  of  the 
numbers  are  considerably  below  those  found  by  Melloni  and  Leslie.  The  comparisons 
with  lampblack  were  made  in  two  ways  :  the  first  method  depended  on  determining -the 
si2e  of  the  surface  of  the  substance  under  examination  which  caused  as  great  a  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  as  a  given  surface  of  lampblack  at  the  same  temperature ;  in  the 
second  method  the  radiating  surfaces  were  equal,  and  their  respective  radiating  powers 
were  calculated  from  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  metals  over  the  lampblack  at 
which  they  emitted  equal  quantities  of  heat. 


Emissive  powers  of  Metals  at  120°  C. 


Entutoe  power. 

By  first 

By  teennd 

n      „     polished .       .       .             .       •      •  • 
„      „        „       after  leng  heating  .... 

Silver  chemically  deposited  and  burnished        .  . 
Silver  chemically  deposited  on  copper,  dull 

1  Gold-leaf  ...•••»••• 

30 
2-5 
275 

2-25 
6-4 
10-8 
9d' 
43 
49 

29 

22 
30 
205 
22 
6-3 
10-4 
90 
43 

The  general  rule  which  may  be  deduced  from  these  and  numerous  allied  observations, 
is  that  the  denser  and  more  compact  the  surface  of  a  body  is,  the  smaller  is  its  emissive 
power,  while  any  treatment  which  diminishes  the  density  of  the  surface  increases 
the  emissive  power.  The  mere  fact  of  the  surface  being  polished  or  not  polished,  if 
these  differences  do  not  involve  differences  of  density,  does  not  affect  tho  emissive 
power  of  a  substance :  thus  marble,  ivory,  agate,  quartz,  selenite,  and  other  similar 
substances  which  are  capable  of  reeoiving  a  polish,  but  in  which  the  polishing  process 
does  not  alter  the  density  of  the  superficial  stratum,  have  the  same  emissive  powers 
whether  polished  or  unpolished.  (Melloni,  Im  Tkcrtnockrvse,  p.  83,  note.— Compare 
also  Knoblauch,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxx.  348.) 
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The  following  table  gives  the  relative  emissive  power,  at  100°  C, 
in  a  state  of  fine  powdor,  according  to  Tyndall's  experiments: — 

Emissive  potocrs  of  Powders  at  100°  C. 


Rock-salt 
Mercuric  iodide 
.Sulphur 

Chloride  of  lead  . 
Curbonttte  of  calcium 


35-3 
397 
40-6 
554 
702 


Sulphate  of  calcium 
Ferric  oxide  • 
Zinc  hydrate 
Frrroso-ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  sulphide  . 
Lampblack  . 


777 
78-4 
804 
81-3 
817 
840 


Red  lead  74  2 

Oxide  of  cobalt     ,       .       .       .76  7 

Previous  experimenters,  in  particular  Mas  son  and  Courtepie  (Compt.  rend.  xxv. 
936),  had  concluded  tliat  the  emissive  powers  of  all  substances,  in  a  sufficiently  fine 
state  of  division,  were  equal ;  but,  according  to  Ty  n d al  1,  this  apparent  result  was  due 
to  the  powders  examined  having  been  mixed  with  gum  in  order  to  attach  them  to  a 
metallic  surface,  whereby  radiation  from  the  gum  took  the  place,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
radiation  from  the  particles  of  powder  enveloped  by  it. 

Another  circumstance  which  exerts  an  influence  on  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by 
a  given  substance  at  a  given  temperature,  is  the  thickness  of  the  radiating  stratum. 
The  effect  of  variations  of  this  condition  is  not  however  sensible,  except  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  are  perceptibly  transparent  for  radiant  heat,  and  therefore  allow  the 
particles  which  lie  below  the  actual  surface  to  take  part  in  the  radiation,  such  as  glass 
and  varnishes  of  various  kinds  ;  with  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  completely 
opaque  for  radiant  heat  as  well  as  for  light  in  any  thickness  in  which  they  can  be 
used,  the  effect  of  variations  of  thickness  is  imperceptible.  Thus  Melloni  found,  on 
applying  successive  coats  of  varnish  to  the  metal  face  of  a  radiating  cube,  that  the 
radiating  power  was  increased  by  each  coat  of  varnish  up  to  the  sixteenth  ;  but  on 
coating  one  of  the  faces  of  the  cul>e  with  gold-leaf  of  various  thicknesses,  the  radiating 
power  was  diminished  to  the  same  extent  in  each  case 

The  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  a  plane  surface  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions, 
but  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface.  Leslie,  who  investigated 
this  point  experimentally,  believed  that  the  radiation  in  any  direction  was  proportional 
to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  that  direction  made  with  the  normal ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  R  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  a  unit  of  surface  in  the  direction  of 
the  normal  to  the  surface,  and  R'  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  a  unit  of  surface  iu 
any  direction  making  an  angle  a  with  the  normal,  Leslie  concluded  that  the  relation 
between  these  two  quantities  might  be  expressed  in  all  cases  by  the  equation 

K  =  R.  cos  o 

According  to  the  experiments  of  De  la  Provost  aye  and  Desains,  however,  this  rela- 
tion does  not  hold  good  except  for  a  small  number  of  substances,  lampblack  being  one  of 
them.  They  placed,  between,  a  radiating  surface  of  considerable  extent  and  the 
thermo-electric  pile,  a  screen  pierced  with  a  comparatively  small  aperture,  through 
which  alone  the  rays  could  reach  the  pile.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  extent  of  surface  from  which  rays  could  arrive  at  the  pile  was  less  when  the 
surface  was  placed  so  as  to  radiate  normally  through  the  aperture,  than  when  it  wits 
placed  so  ns  to  radiate  obliquely,  and  that  the  extent  of  surface  from  which  rays  were 
received  by  the  pile  in  tho  latter  case,  was  to  the  extent  of  surface  from  which  they 
were  received  in  the  former  case,  inversely,  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  through  which  the 
radiating  body  had  been  turned.  Hence,  if  tho  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  a  unit 
of  surface,  varied  directly  as  the  cosine  of  the  same  angle,  the  total  heating  effect  upon 
the  pile  must  have  remained  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  radiating  surface ;  this, 
however,  was  not  the  case  except  with  lampblack,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 


Emissive  Powers  at  various  Angles. 


Angle  of  enUaion. 
(measured  from 
normal). 

Lampblack. 

Glut. 

White-lead 
varnf&h. 

Rrd  ochre 

Black  TarnUh. 

0° 

100 

900 

100 

100 

100 

60° 

83-6 

94*6 

70° 

100 

750 

839 

91-2 

75° 

65-3 

80° 

100 

64-4 

65-9 

823 

76 
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From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  emissive  powers  of  the  substances  mentioned,  for 
oblique  directions,  diminish  more  rapidly  than  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  obliquity, 
except  in  the  case  of  lampblack. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  emitted,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  measured  in  the  various 
methods  for  determining  the  emissive  powers  of  different  bodies,  is  not  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  a  given  time  by  a  given  extent  of  surface,  but  merely  the 
rate  of  exchange  of  heat  between  the  radiuting  body  and  surrounding  objects,  including 
the  thermometric  apparatus  itself.  If  in  a  given  time  a  thermo-electric  pile  gives  out 
to  a  body  placed  opposite  to  it  exactly  as  much  heat  as  it  receives  back  again  from 
that  body,  Us  temperature  is  not  altered,  and  the  state  of  things  is  the  same  as  though 
neither  the  pile  nor  the  radiating  body  near  it  had  any  emissive  power  whatever.  But 
this  stationary  condition  will  be  disturbed  equally  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
radiating  body,  so  as  to  make  it  give  out  more  heat  than  it  receives  in  return,  or  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  so  as  to  make  it  give  out  less  heat 
than  it  receives ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  thermometric  effect  may  be  produced  upon 
the  thermo-electric  pile  by  lowering  its  temperature,  as  by  raising  that  of  the  radiating 
body.  There  is  therefore  obviously  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  simple  relation 
would  be  apparent  between  the  emissive  power  of  a  given  body,  as  measured  by  the 
methods  above  described,  and  its  absolute  temperature  (Heat,  iii.  52),  much  less 
between  this  property  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  on  the  centigrade  or  any  other 
arbitrary  thermometric  scale.  We  might,  however,  expect  to  find  the  actual  quantity 
of  heat  which  a  given  body  loses  in  a  given  time,  proportional  to  the  excess  of  its  tem- 
perature over  that  of  surrounding  bodies. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  is  so,  it  is  needful  to  examine  the  rate  at  which  the  same 
body  cools  in  a  vacuum,  when  its  initial  temperature  exceeds  that  of  the  surrounding 
Fpace  by  different  known  amounts.  A  very  elaborate  investigation  of  this  subject  was 
made  by  Dulongand  Petit  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  vii.  225,337).  They  determined  the 
rate  of  cooling  of  a  large  mercurial  thermometer,  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  exhausted 
brass  globe  kept  at  a  constant  known  temperature,  with  various  definite  differences  of 
temperature  between  the  thermometer  ana  the  globe,  and  at  various  absolute  tempera* 
tares  of  each.  Their  most  important  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  where 
the  columns  headed  "  Rate  of  Cooling"  give  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
temperature  of  the  thermometer  would  sink  in  one  minute  under  the  various  conditions 
specified,  if  it  continued  during  the  whole  time  to  lose  heat  as  fast  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  " 


Excru  of  t«n- 
oer»turr  of  UH?r- 

Temp, 
of  globe 
—  0°. 

Rate  of 
Cooling 
=  ». 

21 
• 

Temp, 
of  Rlobe 

Ratr  of 

Cooling 
=  »,. 

~*\ 

Temp, 
of  globe 
■»40°. 

Rate  of 
CooMng 
=  "*• 

•t 

Temp, 
of  globe 
s  HP. 

11. »(e  of 
Co  ling 
=  »s- 

*L 

Temp, 
of  globe 

—  tyJD 

Kate  of 

Cooling 
=  r4. 

240°  C. 

10-69 

116 

12-40 

116 

1435 

220  „ 

8-81 

118 

10-41 

116 

11-98 

200  „ 

7-40 

116 

858 

116 

1001 

115 

11-64 

115 

1345 

iao  „ 

610 

1-15 

7'04 

116 

8-20 

116 

9-55 

1  15 

11  05 

160  „ 

4-89 

116 

5*67 

117 

6-61 

116 

7-68 

116 

895 

140  „ 

8-88 

1-17 

4*57 

116 

6  32 

115 

6  14 

117 

719 

120  „ 

302 

117 

3-56 

117 

415 

117 

4-84 

116 

6-64 

100  „ 

2-30 

118 

2-74 

1  16 

316 

116 

3-68 

117 

4*29 

80  „ 

174 

115 

1-99 

1  16 

2-30 

118 

2-73 

117 

318 

60  „ 

•  • 

•  • 

1-40 

116 

1-62 

116 

1-88 

1  16 

217 

_  this  table  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  quantity  of  heat  lost  in  a  given 
time,  depends  not  merely  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  cooling  body 
and  surrounding  objects,  but  also  upon  its  absolute  temperature.    Thus,  for  instance, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  was  200°,  and  that  of  the  globe  0°,  the  rate 
of  cooling  was  7*4  ;  but,  when  the  temperature  of  the  globe  was  60°,  and  that  of  the 
thermometer  260°,  the  rate  of  cooling  was  11-64,  although  the  difference  of  temperature 
was  the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  namely  200°.  It  further  appears  that  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  rate  of  cooling  corresponding  to  a  given  excess  of  temperature 
of  the  thermometer,  by  the  rate  of  cooling  corresponding  to  the  same  excess  when  the 
temperatures  of  both  thermometer  snd  globe  are  20°  lower,  is  constant,  namely  - 116 ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  cooling  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  when,  for  a  given 
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excess  of  temperature  of  the  cooling  body,  the  temperature  of  an  envelope  rises  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  Hence,  if  k  denotes  the  rate  of  cooling  corresponding  to  a  given 
excess  of  temperature  t,  when  the  temperature  of  the  globe  is  0°,  the  rate  of  cooling 
corresponding  to  the  same  excess  of  temperature  when  the  temperature  of  the  globe  is 
0°,  will  be 

where  a  is  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  cooling  when  the  temperature  of  the  globe  is  1°  to 
the  rate  of  cooling  when  the  temperature  of  the  globe  is  0°,  the  excess  of  temperature 
being  in  both  cases  the  same.  Making  6  =»  20,  the  results  contained  in  the  above  table 
give  us  for  at  =>  a*  the  value  1*16,  whence  we  get  16  =  1*0077.    Dulong  and 

Petit  found  that  the  dependence  of  the  rate  of  cooling  in  vacuo,  of  a  heated  body,  upon 
its  temperature,  and  its  excess  of  temperature  over  that  of  the  envelope,  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  equation : — 

A  =    M.a«  (a«  -1), 

where  A  is  the  rate  of  cooling,  M  a  constant  depending  on  the  mass,  extent  of  surface, 
and  emissive  power  of  the  body,  and  a,  6,  and  t  have  the  meanings  already  assigned  to 
them.  The  numerical  value  of  M  in  Dulong  and  Pet  it's  experiments  may  be  deduced 
from  any  of  the  results  given  in  the  table :  thus,  taking  t  =  140  and  9  ■»  0,  we  have 
for  the  rate  of  cooling  A= 388,  and  therefore 

M  =  — A         •=■  3_8        <-  1-9829. 

a»(a«-l)  10077'* -1 

The  values  of  the  constants  M  and.  a  require  to  be  determined  in  every  case  by  special 
experiments  ;  M  necessarily  varies  from  one  body  to  another,  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  Dels  Provostaye  and  Desains,  that  a,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  rate  of  cooling 
for  a  constant  excess  of  temperature  of  1°  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  is  different 
for  different  bodies.  If  the  coefficient  a  were  the  same  for  all  bodies,  we  should  have 
for  the  rates  of  cooling  of  any  two  bodies  under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature 
A-  M  .  <Aa>- 1)  and  A'  -  M1  .  a«(a»- 1),  and  therefore 

A  M 

—    a    —    as  constant : 

that  is  to  say,  the  rates  of  cooling  of  tho  two  bodies  would  be  to  each  other  in  a  constant 
proportion,  so  long  as  thoy  both  had  tho  same  temperature,  and  the  same  excess  of 
temperature  over  surrounding  objects.  But  the  rates  of  cooling,  other  things  being 
equal,  must  dopend  on  tho  radiating  powers  of  the  two  bodios,  which  therefore,  under 
the  circumstances  above  supposed,  must  be  to  each  other  in  a  constant  ratio.  To 
ascertain  whether  this  constant  ratio  really  existed,  Do  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  con- 
nected a  strip  of  platinum-foil,  one  face  of  which  was  coated  with  lampblack,  and  the 
other  with  borate  of  lead,  with  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  battery,  so  that,  by  sending 
through  it  an  electric  curront  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  its  temperature  could  be  raised 
to  any  required  point,  and  placed  it  between  two  thermo-electric  piles,  regulating  the 
relative  positions  so  that,  when  the  strip  was  heated  by  a  moderate  current,  the  effect 
of  its  radiation  on  both  piles  was  exactly  the  same.  On  now  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  platinum  to  a  higher  degree,  it  was  found  that  this  equality  of  radiation  was  no 
longer  maintained,  the  blackened  side  radiating  more  heat,  than  the  side  coated  with 
borate  of  lead,  so  that,  after  the  piles  had  been  adjusted  to  equality  of  effect  with  the 
platinum  strip  at  100°,  they  indicated  differences  in  the  amount  of  radiation  from  its 
two  surfaces  in  the  ratio  of  0*75  to  1  when  its  temperature  was  650°.  Hence  the 
emissive  powers  of  different  substances  do  not  vary  according  to  the  same  law  with 
variations  of  temperature,  and  therefore  the  quantity  denoted  above  by  a  is  not  the 
same  for  all  bodies. 

It  was  supposed  by  Newton  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  given  body  was  directly 
proportional  to  the  excess  of  its  temperature  over  that  of  surrounding  objects.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  prove  this  not  to  be  the 
case ;  nevertheless  Newton's  law  of  cooling  corresponds  very  closely  with  their  formula 
when  the  value  of  8  is  constant  and  that  of  t  small,  and  therefore  the  factor  a1— 1, 
which  expresses  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  cooling  body,  nearly 
proportional  to  t,  which  denotes  that  excess.  In  the  cases  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
in  which  the  law  of  cooling  has  to  be  taken  into  account, — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Calculation  of  the  corrections  to  be  applied  in  caloriraetrical  experiments  for  differences 
of  temperature  between  the  calorimeter  and  external  objects  (see  Heat,  iii.  27) — the 
above  conditions  are  very  approximately  fulfilled;  and  hence,  in  such  cases,  Newton's 
law  may  penerally  be  applied  instead  of  the  more  accurate,  but  more  complicated, 
formulu  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 
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When  a  boated  body  is  in  contact  with  air  or  any  other  gas,  as  usually  happens  in 
prurlice,  it  loses  heat  not  alone  by  radiation,  but  also  by  conduction  and  communication 
of  heat  to  the  particles  of  gas.  Hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  rate  of  cooling  may  be 
represented  by 

v    =    A  +  AIf 

where  A  represents  the  cooling  which  is  due  to  radiation,  and  At  the  cooling  due  to 
conduction,  &c.  Dulong  and  Petit  found  experimentally  that  the  term  Ax  may  bo 
expressed  by  the  empirical  formula 

Ax  -  K.p'.t*mt 

where  N  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  mass,  extent  of  surface,  and  nature  of  the 
cooling  body,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  gas ;  p  is  the  pressure  of  the 
ns ;  e  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gas,  being  0-45  for  air,  0  38  for 
bydrogen,  and  0*517  for  carbonic  anhydride;  and  t  is  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the 
cooling  body. 

The  complete  expression  for  the  rate  of  cooling  of  any  given  body  whose  temperature 
is  t  +  $,  in  a  space  whose  temperature  is  $,  and  in  contact  with  a  gas  whose  pressure 
is  p,  is  therefore 

«    —    M  .  a\a>—  1)  +  N  .  p* .  tunt. 

This  equation  may  be  put  under  a  somewhat  different  form.  If  we  denote  the  weight 
of  the  cooling  body  byP,  its  specific  heat  by  C,  its  superficial  area  by  S,  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a  unit  of  surface  in  a  unit  of  time  by  W,  we  hare,  for 
the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  whole  body  in  a  unit  of  time, 


8  .  W  -  P .  C .  v,  and  therefore  v 


S.W 
P.O 


But,  since  W  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  =  to  is  proportional  to  a*  (a*  «=  1), 

and  the  other  =  to' is  proportional  to  p* .  t,:m,  we  have  — , — ^ — ?  =  const.  =  H,  and 

»'  ^  ,  «*(a»— 1) 
 T=  ■»  const.  =  K;  we  may  therefore  write 

P*  • 1  g  g 

M  s>  H  .  p — ^  and  N  «=-  K  .  j§—q 

v  -  p^jHa*(a*  -  1)  +  K.p*i*™\ 
or 

W  -  H .  ae\a*  —  1)  +  K  .p>  <>•«•». 

In  order  to  apply  this  formula  to  special  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  experi- 
mentally, the  numerical  values  of  the  constants  H  and  K.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  several  substances  by  Hopkins  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  379;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc 
x.  614),  whose  principal  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  W  expresses, 
in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1000  grains  of 
water  1°  C.,the  heat  given  out  by  one  square-foot  of  surface  in  one  minute;  a,  t,  6,  and 
/-  have  the  meanings  and  values  already  assigned  to  them,  p  being  measured  in  metres 

Ah  solute  Emissive  Powers. 


F.miMlon  per  tqu*re-foot  per  rnlnnte. 

Glass  .... 
Dry  Chalk 

Dry  New  Red  Sandstone  . 
Sandstone  {building  stone) 

Polished  Limestone 

Unpolished  Limestone  ) 
{same  block  a*  the  last)  j 

W  =    9-566  a«(«-  -  1)  +  0*03720  (^-j  •**  t 

W  -    8  613  a^a*  -  1)  +  0  03720  (<j*2)ra  < 

W  -    8  377  ««(a«-  1)  +  0  03720 ( t  •*» 

W  -    8-822  a'(«»  -  1)  +  003720^  / 

W  -    9  106  a\a>  -  1)  +  0-O372o(  ?  V"  t  -*» 

\0-72/ 

W  =  12-808            1)  +  0  03720  »"»• 
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The  more  recent  researches  ofDelaPmvnstaye  and  Pes  a  ins  have  served  in  the 
main  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Dulong  and  Pet  it's  formula:  but,  in  order  to  make 
it  reproduce  still  more  closely  the  prsults  of  observation,  they  have  introduced  some 
modifications ;  for  which  we  must  refer  to  their  original  papers.  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xvi.  337;  xxii.  358.) 

Still  another  circumstance  affecting  the  emissive  power  of  bodies  for  radiant  heat 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Clausius  (Pogg.  Ann.  exxi.  43),  who  arrives  by  mathema- 
tical reasoning  Ht  the  conclusion  that  the  emissive  power  of  a  body  depends  on  the 
velocity  with  which  rays  of  heat  (or  light)  are  propagated  through  the  surrounding 
medium,  tho  eraissivo  powers  of  the  same  body  when  immersed  in  any  two  media  being 
to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  propagation  of 
radiant  heat  in  those  media,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  media.  And  by  comparing  the 
radiation  of  heat  through  hydrogen  and  through  carbonic  anhydride,  from  the  blackened 
surfaco  of  a  metallic  vessel  filled  with  boiling  water,  v.  Quintus  Icilius  (Pogg.  Ann. 
exxvii.  30),  believes  that  he  has  obtained  an  experimental  verification  of  Clausius's 
deduction. 

Quality  of  Emitted  Rays.— We  have  hitherto  considered  only  those  circum- 
stances which  affeet  the  total  intensity  of  the  radiation  by  heated  bodies;  but  the 
quality  of  the  heat  emitted,  as  well  as  it*  quantity,  varies  with  the  temperature  and 
nature  of  the  radiating  body. 

By  comparing  together  tho  relative  penetrating  powers  of  radiant  heat  from 
different-  sources  through  a  great  variety  of  substances,  Mellon i  found  that,  as  a 
gener.il  rule,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  source,  the  greater  was  the 
.  number  of  different  substances  through  which  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
radiated  heat  was  capable  of  passing.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  heat  ntdiated  by 
sources  of  low  temperature  was  more  homogeneous  than  the  heat  radiated  by  sources  of 
high  temperature,  the  latter  containing  rays  capable  of  penetrating  substances  through 
which  none  of  t  he  rays  emitted  by  sources  of  low  temperature  were  able  to  pass.  On 
the  theory  we  have  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  radiant  heat,  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that,  among  the  heat-waves  emitted  by  sources  of  high  temperature,  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  wave-lengths  than  there  is  among  the  waves  emitted  by  sources  of 
low  temperature.  But  at  the  same  time  that  new  kinds  of  rays  are  successively  emitted 
as  the  temperature  of  a  radiating  body  is  raised,  Mellon i  showed  that  the  rays 
previously  given  out  by  it  still  continue  to  be  emitted,  and  with  increased  intensity. 
(See  La  Tkrrmochrfae,  pp.  3 1 1-  3 1 5.} 

By  examining,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  the  heat  radiated  by  metals, 
whether  polished,  varnished,  oxidated,  or  blackened,  as  well  as  by  wood,  leather,  or 
marble,  when  each  was  heated  to  1603,  Melloni  was  unable  to  detect  any  difference 
of  quality  (Op.  cit.,  p.  325) ;  but  between  the  heat  radiated  from  a  source  at  100°,  and 
that  radiated  from  a  source  at  400°,  he  found  very  marked  differences.  By  experiment- 
ing in  a  similar  manner,  Knoblauch  could  not  detect  any  difference  of  quality  in 
the  heat  radiated  by  such  various  substances  as  metals,  woou,  porcelain, leather,  cloth, 
and  cardlxuird,  when  heated  to  temperatures  between  30°  and  112°  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxx. 
352).  Moreover,  Draper  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxx.  346)  found,  by  heating  very  various 
substances,  such  as  platinum,  chalk,  marble,  fluor-spar,  brass,  antimony,  gas-carbon, 
and  lead,  in  a  gun-barrel,  that  they  all  became  red-hot,  that  is  to  say,  they  all 
began  to  emit  red  rays,  at  the  same  temperature,  estimated  at  525°;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Kirchhoff  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3J  lxii.  179),  that,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
such  must  be  the  case :  that,  in  fact,  all  bodies  whose  temperature  is  gradually  raised 
begin  by  emitting  rays  of  the  same  wave-length ;  at  a  certain  temperature  all  become 
red-hot,  and  at  a  certain  higher  temperature,  which  is  the  same  for  all,  they  begin  to 
emit  orange  rays,  then  at  a  still  higher  temperature  yellow  rays,  and  so  on— rays  of 
greater  and  greater  refrangibility  making  their  appearance  as  the  temperature  rises. 
This  conclusion  is  in  exact  accordance  with  an  experiment  long  previously  made  by 
Draper  (for.  cit.).  This  consisted  in  examining,  by  means  of  a  . prism,  tho  rays 
emitted  by  a  platinnm-wirc  raised  to  successively  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  in- 
candescence by  sending  an  electric  current  through  it.  The  first  visible  rays  which 
the  wire  emitted  were  red ;  then,  when  the  temperature  was  raised  to  about  655°,  the 
prismatic  appearance  of  the  wire  was  that  of  a  spectrum  extending  from  the  red  as  far 
as  Fraunhofer's  line  F  in  the  preen  (iii.  621) ;  at  a  temperature  estimated  as  718°,  a 
narrow  strip  of  blue  was  visible  in  addition  to  the  previous  colours ;  at  782°  the 
spectrum  reached  towards  the  more  refrangible  end  as  far  as  the  line  G  in  the  indigo,  and 
at  the  other  end,  the  portion  between  the  lines  B  and  A  which  was  not  visible  at  first, 
had  made  its  appearance,  thus  proving  that  the  emission  of  rays  of  greater  rofrangi- 
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bility  was  accompanied  by  increased  intensity  of  the  rays  previously  emitted.  Lastly, 
at  1165°,  the  extent  of  the  spectrum  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  daylight. 

But  although  the  quality  or  ware-length  of  the  individual  rays  which  constitute  the 
total  radiation  from  a  heated  bodv,  depends  solely  upon  the  temperature  and  not  upon 
the  nature  of  the  radiating  body,  tlie  latter  circumstance  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  the  relative  intensities  of  the  rays  of  different  wave-length.    Comparing  radiant 
heat  fcr  a  moment  to  a  compound  substance,  we  may  say  that  the  radiation  from 
different  sources  at  the  same  temperature  consists  of  the  some  component  parts,  but 
that  these  components  are  not  present  in  all  cases  in  the  same  relative  proportions. 
Hence  when  the  radiation  from  different  sources  at  the  same  temperature  is  examined 
as  a  whole,  it  sometimes  appears  to  differ  not  only  in  intensity,  but  also  in  quality  : 
whereas  the  real  difference  is  in  the  relative  intensity  of  the  rays  of  particular  wave- 
lengths.   It  is  in  this  way  that  we  must  interpret  the  observations  of  De  la 
Provost  aye  and  Desains  on  the  heat  radiated  from  a  surface  of  copper,  heated  to 
173°,  one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  lampblack,  and  the  other  half  with  cinnabar: 
observations  which  proved  that  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  passing  through  a  thin 
sheet  of  glass  which  was  radiated  by  the  lampblack,  was  to  the  quantity  of  heat  capable 
of  passing  through  the  glass  radiated  by  the  cinuabar,  as  100  to  67,  although  the  total 
quantities  of  heat  radiated  by  the  two  substances  respectively  were  to  each  other  as  100 
to  87.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  experiments  of  M  e  1 1  o n  i  ( 17urmochro»t,  p.  178), 
Knoblauch  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxxi.  63),  and  Tyndall  (PhiL  Mag.  [4]  xxviii.  527)  on 
the  different  characters  of  the  heat  radiated  by  certain  feebly  luminous  flames,  and  by 
a  spiral  of  platinum-wire  made  incandesceut  by  the  same  flames ;  as  well  as  to 
Tyndall's  experiments  (ibid.  p.  514)  on  tho  differences  between  the  radiation  from 
lampblack  and  platinum  at  100°.    In  certain  experiments  by  Magnus  (Pojrg.  Ann. 
exxiv.  476 ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxx.  81),  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  establish  a  difference 
of  quality,  between  the  heat  radiated  by  polished  platinum  and  by  platinum  covered 
with  a  pulverulent  coating  of  spongy  platinum,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  radiat- 
ing surface,  the  observed  effects  were  clearly  due  in  reality  to  difference  of  temperature, 
the  platinised  platinum  having  a  greater  emissive  power  than  the  bright  platinum,  and 
being  in  consequence  more  cooled  than  the  latter.    Accordingly,  the  general  result  of 
the  experiments  was  that  the  rays  of  greatest  wave-length  (lowest  refrangibility) 
constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  heat  radiated  by  the  platinised  platinum  than 
of  that  radiated  by  the  polished  metal. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  qualitative  differences  between  the  heat  radiated  by 
different  sources,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Tyndall's  experiments,  the 

{>roportionate  intensity  of  the  rays,  whose  wave-length  is  greater  than  that  of  red 
ight;  to  the  intensity  of  the  total  radiation  is  as  24  :  25  for  the  radiation  from  the 
brightest  part  of  a  flame  of  coal-gas,  as  23  :  24  for  the  radiation  from  platinum  at  a 
<Ltzzling  white  heat,  and  as  9  :  10  for  the  radiation  from  the  electric  light  produced  by 
discharging  a  Grove's  battery  of  40  cells  between  carbon  points. 

In  the  case  of  most  solid  bodies  that  are  sensibly  opaque  for  both  light  and  radiant 
heat,  the  emissive  power  does  not  exhibit  any  abrupt  variations  for  rays  of  different 
wave-lengths ;  certain  transparent  solids,  however,  have  decidedly  greater  powers  of 
emitting  rays  of  certain  determinate  wave-lengths,  than  they  have  of  emitting  other 
rajs  (vid.  infr.  p.  60).    Gases  and  vapours,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  possess  very 
marked  maxima  of  emissive  power  corresponding  to  particular  rays  :  thus,  the  emissive 
power  of  sodium-vapour  is  incomparably  greater  for  a  group  of  orange-yellow  rays, 
coinciding  in  refrangibility  with  Fraunnofer's  line  D, than  for  any  other  visible  rays; 
lithium  vapour  has  a  maximum  of  emissive  power  for  red  rays  of  refrangibility 
intermediate  between  Frauuhofer's  lines  B  and  C,  another,  but  much  smaller  maximum 
for  orange  rays  of  somewhat  less  refrangibility  than  the  line  D,  and  a  third,  still 
smaller  maximum,  for  blue  rays  intermediate  in  refrangibility,  between  the  lines  F 
and  G  ;  potassium- vapour,  again,  has  maxima  of  emissive  power  for  red  rays,  equal 
in  refrangibility  with  the  line  A,  and  for  violet  rays  somewhat  less  refrangible  than 
the  line  H,  while,  for  nearly  all  the  rays  whose  refrangibilities  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  lines  C  and  F,  it  has  a  low,  but  almost  uniform  emissive  poM'er 
(See  Lioht,  iii.  622;  also  Spbctuax  Analysis).     About  the  emissive  powers  of 
vapours  and  gases  for  rays  of  lower  refrangibility  (greater  wave-length)  than  the 
Irtust  refrangible  red  rays,  nothing  exact  is  known ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  essential  similarity  of  their  invisible  to  their  visible  radiation ;  and  Tyndall  has 
shown  that,  at  temperatures  not  very  greatly  exceeding  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  are  well-marked  differences  between  the  emissive  powers  of  different 
frix  f*  and  vapours. 
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Absorption  of  Radiant  Heat. 

It  has  been  explained  already  (p.  43),  that  when  radiant  heat  arrives  at  the  surface 
of  a  material  body,  part  of  it  is  always  reflected,  either  regularly  or  diffusively  ;  but 
this  reflection  is  never  complete;  another  portion  of  the  heat  penetrates  into  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  according  to  the  particular  properties  of  the  latter,  is  either 
wholly  or  in  part  transmitted  through  it,  or  is  wholly  or  in  part  annihilated,  causing 
an  increase  of  temperature  in  the  body.  It  is  this  extinction  of  radiant  heat  in 
causing  rise  of  temperature  in  material  bodies,  that  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of 
absorption.  Upon  the  undulatory  theory  of  radiant  heat,  we  must  conceive  of  it  as 
consisting  in  the  production  of  vibrations  of  material  particles  by  the  impinging 
waves  of  ether.  Upon  this  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vibrations  excited  by  radiant 
heat  can  never  be  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  rays  themselves,  nor,  therefore,  than 
those  of  their  source ;  in  other  words,  a  body  can  never  be  raised  by  radiation  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  body  from  which  the  rays  are  emitted ;  and  it  is 
likewise  obvious  that  whatever  rays  a  body  most  plentifully  emits,  those  it  will  also 
most  plentifully  absorb.  Both  these  deductions  from  theory  have  received  the  most 
complete  verification  from  experiment ;  in  fact  the  phenomena  of  absorption  have 
been  found  to  present,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars,  the  exact  counterpart  of  those 
of  emission,  as  upon  the  undulatory  theory  they  must  necessarily  do. 

The  absorptive  power  of  a  substance,  or  its  coefficient  of  absorption,  is  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  incident  upon  it. 
Calling  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  Q',  and  the  total  quantity  of  incident  heat  Q,  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  may  be  represented  by 

A   -  Q' 
Q 

If  a  body  absorbed  all  the  heat  which  fell  upon  it>  its  coefficient  of  absorption 
would  attain  a  maximum  value  =.  1,  but  the  absorption-coefficient  of  no  known 
substance  quite  roaches  this  maximum,  though  that  of  lampblack  probably  makes  a 
near  approach  to  it. 

The  experimental  measurement  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  different  substances  is  a 
problem  of  considerable  complexity.  The  first  person  to  attempt  its  solution  was 
StrJohn  Leslie  {Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Mature  of  Htatt  London,  1 804  ).  He 
coated  the  bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer  successively  with  the  different  substances 
to  be  examined,  and  observed  the  temperature  which  the  thermometer  attained  in 
each  case  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  radiation  of  a  source  of  constant  intensity. .  The 
results  were  stated  with  reference  to  the  absorptive  power  of  lampblack  ;  calling  the  ab- 
sorptive power  of  this  substance  Alf  and  the  excess  of  temperature  above  the  surround- 
ing air  attained  by  the  thermometer  when  its  bulb  was  coated  with  lampblack  /„ 
Leslie  assumed  that  the  relative  absorptive  power  A  of  any  other  substance  which 
caused  the  thermometer  to  acquire  the  excess  of  temperature  /,  might  be  deduced  from 
the  equation 

A     -  L 
Ai    "  h 

This  assumption,  however,  ix  not  correct.  When  the  thermometer  has  become  stationary 
at  some  maximum  point  of  temperature,  it  is  because  it  is  then  giving  out  precisely  as 
much  heat  as  it  absorbs.  If  we  denote  by  Q  the  constant  quantity  of  heat  which  falls 
upon  the  thermometer,  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the  two  cases  will  bo 

Q  .  A   and   Q  .  Ax ; 
and  if  S  is  the  superficial  area  of  the  thermometer- bulb,  and  E,  and  E  the  respective 
emissive  powers  of  lampblack  and  the  substance  to  be  compared  with  it,  we  shall  have 

OA    «    SE/   and   QAX    =  SE^ 

A  E  t 

or  =»     -  -  .  - 

At         Ex  tx 

Hence  we  see  that  the  temperature  attained  by  the  thermometer  depends  on  the 
emissive  power  as  well  as  on  the  absorptive  power  of  the  substance  with  which  it  is 
Coated,  and  can  only  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  former,  on  the  supposition  (which 
we  know  to  be  erroneous)  that  the  emissive  power  of  all  substances  is  the  same. 

A  somewhat  similar  but  rather  more  accurate  process  was  employed  by  Mel  Ion  i. 
He  coated  one  side  of  a  thin  copper  disk,  a  little  larger  than  the  opening  of  the  conical 
reflector  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  with  lampblack,  and  the  other  side  with  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined,  and  fixed  it  close  against  the  open  end  of  the  reflector  with  the 
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blackened  side  inwards.  On  now  exposing  the  cuter  surface  of  the  disk  to  the  radiation 
from  any  source  its  temperature  rose,  and  it  consequently  itself  began  to  radiate  heat 
from  ite  blackened  surface  upon  the  thermo-electric  pile:  thus  causing  a  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  reached  a  maximum  at  which  it  remained 
constant  Denoting,  as  before,  the  quantity  of  incident  heat  by  Q,  the  absorptive  and 
emissive  powers  of  the  substance  by  A  and  £,  and  the  corresponding  quantities  in 
the  case  of  lampblack  by  At  and  Et,  and  further  putting  S  for  the  area  of  one  side  of 
the  disk,  we  havo  for  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  disk  QA,  and  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  it  SEt  +  8E,f,  where  t  represents  the  excess  of  the 
temperature  of  th*  disk  abore  that  of  surrounding  objects.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  disk  has  become  stationary,  these  two  quantities  of  heat  are  equal,  that  is 

Q.  A    -    S(E  +  E^.*; 

and  if  both  sides  of  the  disk  are  covered  with  lampblack,  its  temperature  becomes 
stationary,  when 

Q .  Kx    -    2SEl  .  tx 
Hence  for  the  relative  absorptive  powers,  we  have 

A  E  +  E,  t 

Xx  2EX     '  Fx 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  factor  .  which  appears  in  this  equation, 

must  always  lie  between  the  limits  k  and  1,  and  that  it  is  always  more  nearly  equal  to 

E 

unity  than  the  factor  v  ,  which  occupies  tho  corresponding  plaeo  in  the  equation 

applicable  to  Leslie's  experiments;  in  other  words,  the  efforts  measured  by  Mellon i 
were  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  absoiptaon-coefficients  of  the  various  substances 
than  the  effects  measured  by  Leslie.  The  values  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  various 
suhstances,  as  thus  estimated  by  Melloni,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  compared 
with  the  absorptive  power  of  lampblack  taken  as  100: — 


LocttelU't 

Copper 

SIR 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

95 

87 

85 

White  lead  

53 

56 

89 

100 

52 

54 

64 

91 

Gum-lac  

43 

47 

70 

72 

Metallic  surfaces .... 

11 

135 

13 

13 

This  table  shows  not  only  that  different  substances  differ  greatly  in  absorptive 
power,  those  substances  which  have  the  greatest  emissive  powers  being  also  the  best 
absorbers,  but  also  that  the  same  substance  exerts  very  different  absorbent  actions  on 
radiant  heat  from  different  sources.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  tdthough,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  the  numbers  in  this  table  do  not  represent  quite  accurately  the 
relative  absorptive  powers  of  different  substances,  tbey  do  express  accurately  the 
relative  absorptive  powers  of  the  saute  substance  for  different  kinds  of  heat.  For,  if 
we  denote  by  A  and  A' the  absorptive  powors  of  the  same  substance,  for  the  heat  from 
two  different  sources,  and  by  t  and  t  the  excess  of  temperature  attained  by  the  disk 
under  the  radiation  from  the  respective  sources,  we  shall  have  for  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  temperature  in  the  two  cases, 

QA  -  S  (E  +  Ex)  .  t  and  QA'  -  S(E  +  E,)/* 

the  difference  between  /  and  t'  being,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  so 
small  that  we  may  consider  the  emissive  power  of  the  substance  constant,  and  represent 
it  in  each  case  by  E.   Hence  we  get  as  above  :— 

A          E  +  Ei    t  ,      A'         E  +  Ej  t 

A>  2ET*  <x  ^7  13ST"h 

A  I 
*A-  "  ? 
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From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  Leslie's  and  Melloni's  experiments,  it  will  be 
evident  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  deduce  the  absorptive  powers  of  various  substances 
from  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  radiant 
heat,  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  must  be  such  that  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted 
by  each  substance  shall  be  the  same. 

These  conditions  were  fulfilled  for  the  first  time  in  the  experiments  of  De  la  Provo- 
stave  and  Desains  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  431),  the  general  principle  of  whoso 
method  will  be  intelligible  from  the  following  considerations.  If  a  thermometer, 
placed  inside  a  closed  and  exhausted  envelope,  remains  at  a  constant  temperature,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  emits  in  a  given  time,  is  precisely  equal 
to  the  quantity  it  absorbs  of  the  heat  radiated  upon  it  from  the  envelope.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  emitted  in  a  unit  of  time  is  plainly  =  v .  P .  c,  if  t»  denotes  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  thermometer  under  the  given  conditions  of  temperature,  P  its  mass,  and  c  its 
specific  heat.  Hence,  if  Q  is  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  the  envelope,  and  A  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  of  the  substance, 

QA  =  v  .  P  .  e 

If  now  the  same  thermometer  is  covered  with  lampblack,  with  the  absorption -coeffi- 
cient A1(  the  envelope  and  its  temperature  remaining  unchanged,  we  have  also 

QAi  =  fj.P.0 

and  therefore 


that  is  to  say,  the  determination  of  the  relative  absorbing  powers  is  resolved  into  a 
determination  of  rates  of  cooling. 

In  the  practical  application  of  these  principles,  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains 
employed  a  very  sensitive  thermometer  with  a  spherical  bulb,  which  they  coated  suc- 
cessively with  the  substances  to  be  examined.  The  thermometer  was  fixed  in  each 
experiment  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  interior  of  a  metal  globe,  blackened  on 
the  inside,  exhausted  of  air  as  completely  as  possible,  and  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture by  being  surrounded  with  water.  In  the  side  of  the  globe  was  inserted  a  convex 
lens,  the  focus  of  which  was  a  little  in  front  of  the  thermometer-bulb.  By  means  of 
this  lens,  the  surface  of  which  was  so  small,  compared  with  the  total  interior  surface  of 
the  globe,  that  it  did  not  make  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  thermometer  sensibly  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  surface  of  the  globe  had  been  unbroken  and  of  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout,  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  a  lamp  could  be  concentrated 
upon  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  The  temperature  of  the  thermometer  then  rose, 
until  it  became  stationary  at  the  point  at  which  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  exactly 
balanced  the  gain  of  heat  by  absorption.  The  stationary  temperature  having  been 
found,  the  rate  of  cooling  corresponding  to  this  temperature  was  ascertained  by  sepa- 
rate experiments ;  and  such  determinations  having  been  made  when  the  thermometer 
was  coated  with  several  different  substances,  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  these 
substances  could  be  deduced  as  above  explained.  The  following  table  gives  the 
results  obtained,  compared  with  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  lampblack  taken  as 
unity : — 


Relative  Coefficients  of  Absorption. 


Solar  hut. 

Coefficients  of 
Absorption. 

White  lead  .... 
Gold-leaf  .... 
Silver-leaf  .... 

019 
013 
0076 

Heat  of  a  "  Moderator  *  lamp. 

Platinum  black  . 
Cinnabar  .... 
White  lead  .... 
Silver,  pulverulent 
Gold-leaf  .... 

1 

0285 
021 
021 
004 
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In  the  case  of  certain  substance*,  another  method  is  applicable  for  the  determination 
of  their  coefficient*  of  absorption,  and  this  method  gives  absolute  values  for  these 
coefficients,  and  not  merely  comparative  values  referred  to  some  one  substance  chosen 
arbitrarily  as  a  standard.  According  to  what  was  said  above  (pp.  43,  44),  a  quantity 
of  radiant  heat  Q  falling  upon  a  material  body  is  in  general  broken  up  into  four  parts, 
of  which  one  QA  is  absorbed,  another  QT'  is  transmitted,  another  QJi  is  regularly  re- 
flated, while  the  last  QD  ia  diffusively  reflected.    Hence,  we  may  write 

Q  -  Q(A  +  T  +  R  +  D). 
But,  for  metallic  substances,  the  power  of  transmitting  radiant  heat  is  imperceptible, 
and  many  of  them,  when  thoroughly  polished,  do  .not  diffuse  any  sensible  quantity  of 
Hence,  for  perfectly  polixhed  metals,  T  and  D  in  the  above  equation  both 
=  0,  and,  for  the  coefficient  of  absorption,  we  have  the  expression 

a  -  °~QR 

Q  * 

For  such  substances,  therefore,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  maybe  found  by  dividing 
the  difference  between  the  reflected  heat  and  the  total  incident  heat  by  the  incident 
heat.  In  this  way,  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  {Joe.  tit.  p.  442)  obtained  the 
numbers  given  in  the  following  table.  They  remark  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  all  incidences  between  0°  and  70°,  but  that  they  must  be  a  little  in  excess 
of  the  truth  for  such  metals  as  cannot  be  polished  sufficiently  to  completely  destroy 


Coefficient*  of  Absorption  of  Polished  Metals. 


Metal. 

8ouree  of  Heat. 

The  Sua. 

"  Moderator" 
Ump. 

Locatnltt't 
lamp. 

Flame  of  alcohol 
•aturateil  with  chlo- 
ride of  ■odium. 

Copper 
at  400°. 

Steel  .... 
Speculum  metal. 
l  uuijum  .  . 

Brass  . 
Gold  .... 
Plated  silver,  very ) 
bright  S 

042 

034 
0-39 

013 
0-08 

0-34 
0-30 
0-30 
0-32 
0-32 
016 
•  • 

0035 

0175 

0145 

017 

0-19 

015 

0-07 

0045 

0025 

0-12 

Oil 

o-o« 

•  • 

0-105 

0055 
0045 

The  close  agreement  between  the  numbers  (riven  in  this  table  and  those  given  in 
the  last  for  the  absorptive  powers  of  gold  and  silver  for  solar  heat,  prove  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  last  table  may  likewise  be  taken  as  very  nearly  representing  the  absolute 
coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  substances  included  in  it,  or  that  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  of  lampblack  is  very  nearly  equal  to  unity,  as  it  is  there  assumed. 

We  may  mention  here  an  observation  of  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  which 
fllnstnites  very  strikingly  the  important  influence  of  the  emissive  power  of  a  substance 
as  well  aa  of  its  absorbing  power,  on  the  facility  with  which  it  is  heated  by  radiant 
heat  They  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  a  differential  thermometer,  one 
of  the  bulbs  of  which  was  covered  with  gold-leaf,  and  the  other  with  white  lead,  a 
Email  blackened  metallic  screen  being  placed  between  them  in  order  to  intercept  their 
mutual  radiation.  After  the  receiver  was  exhausted,  a  powerful  lamp  was  placed 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  two  bulbs  so  as  to  radiate  equally  upon  each  of  them, 
when  it  was  found — notwithstanding  the  absorptive  power  of  white  lead  for  the  heat 
of  the  lamp  being  0  2 1  and  that  of  gold-leaf  only  0'04 — that  the  gilded  bulb  was  most 
heated.  This,  at  first  sight,  paradoxical  result  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  although  white  load  aWba  five  times  as  much  of  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
as  gold-leaf  does,  its  emissive  power  for  obscure  rays  ia  twenty-five  times  as  great  aa 
that  of  gold-leaf. 

By  comparing  the  above  numbers  and  those  of  Mellon i  (p.  57)  with  the  numbers 
previously  given  (p.  48),  fbr  the  emissive  powers  of  various  substances,  it  will  be 
been  that  the  best  absorbers  of  heat  are  also  the  bodies  which  radiate  most  abundantly, 
whQe  the  worst  absorbers  are  also  the  worst  radiatera.  And  if  this  comparison  ia 
carried  further,  it  ia  found  that  the  correspondence  between  the  absorptive  and  emissive 
powers  of  bodies  is  not  merely  general  but  exact ;  that,  in  fact,  any  circumstance  which 
modifies  the  emissive  power  of  a  body  in  any  manner  whatever,  modifies  its  absorptive 
power  to  a  precisely  similar  extent,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way.   Thus,  taking 
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i*i  determinations  of  the  emissive  powers  of  certain  substances  at  100°,  and  of  the 
absorptire  powers  of  the  same  substances  for  the  heat  radiated  by  copper  at  100°,  we 
find  the  following  results : — 

EmUtlre  Powers.       Ahiorptlf  e  Powers 

Lampblack    ....  100  100 

White  Lead  ....  100  100 

Isinglass       ....  91  01 

Indian  Ink    ....  85  86 

Gum-lac       ....  72  72 

Metals   12  13 

Again,  it  has  been  mentioned  (p.  60),  that  when  a  heated  body  is  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  a  substance  which  is  more  or  less  transparent  for  heat,  the  emissive  power 
increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  superficial  film.  Precisely  similar  results  have  be<-n 
obtained  by  Knoblauch  in  the  case  of  absorption.  He  covered  a  metallic  plate  with 
layers  of  varnish,  black  lac,  and  white  lead  of  various  thicknesses,  and  found  that  in 
each  case  the  absorption  increased  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  In  order,  however, 
that  this  effect  may  be  perceptible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  total  thickness  should  be 
but  small ;  otherwise  the  external  coating,  in  consequence  of  its  low  conducting  power, 
becomes  heated  at  the  surface,  and  then  the  increased  emission  more  than  counter- 
balances the  better  absorption. 

The  correspondence  between  emission  and  absorption  naturally  extends  to  visible 
radiant  heat  (light),  as  well  as  to  invisible  heat,  and  in  this  case  many  very  striking 
observations  in  confirmation  of  it  can  be  made  with  very  simple  means.  For  instance, 
Balfour  Stewart  has  pointed  out  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  385),  that  when  a  black  and 
white  china  cup  is  heated  in  the  fire  and  held  in  the  dark,  the  parts  of  the  pattern 
which  by  daylight  are  black,  in  consequence  of  their  absorbing  nearly  all  the  visible 
rays  whioh  fall  upon  them,  are  more  luminous  than  the  parts  which  by  daylight  are 
white,  in  consequence  of  diffusively  reflecting  nearly  all  the  visible  rays  which  they 
receive.  The  same  observer  has  also  shown  that  media,  which  are  opaque  for  certain 
rays  but  transparent  for  others,  emit,  when  heated,  rays  of  the  kind  for  which  they  are 
opaque ;  thus,  red  glass  which  absorbs  greenish  rays,  emits  greenish  rays  when  heated 
and  viewed  in  the  dark ;  while  green  glass,  which  absorbs  red  rays,  emits  red  rays. 
The  emission  and  absorption  of  rays  of  the  same  wave-length  is  still  more  strikingly 
exhibited  by  gaseous  bodies.  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  65),  that  these  substances 
usually  emit  rays  of  certain  definite  degrees  of  refrangibility,  or  length  of  wave,  with 
much  greater  intensity  than  other  rays,  and  it  has  been  proved  byKirchhoff  that  the 
rays  which  a  gas  or  vapour  most  readily  absorbs  are  precisely  those  which  it  most 
freely  emits  (see  Light,  iii.  622).  The  identity  in  tho  absorbing  and  emitting  proper- 
ties of  the  same  body  has  been  found  to  hold  good  even  in  respect  to  the  state  of  polar- 
isation of  the  rays  absorbed  or  emitted.  Thus  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  plate  of 
tourmaline,  cut  with  faces  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal,  transmits,  with 
little  diminution  of  intensity,  rays  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but 
absorbs  almost  completely  rays  which  are  polarised  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis 
(iii.  655) ;  and  Kirch  ho  ff  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxii.  186)has  found,  notonlythat  this 
difference  of  action  on  differently  polarised  rays  is  retained,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at 
temperatures  at  which  tourmaline  itself  becomes  luminous,  but  that  the  light  which  the 
crystal  then  emits  is  polarised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  which  it  absorbs.  The 
same  fact  was  independently  observed,  at  about  the  same  time  by  Stewart  (Proc. 
Roy.  Soc  x.  603),  who  also  showed  that  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heated  tour- 
maline are  equal  in  degreo  as  well  as  in  kind. 

Among  the  non-luminous  rays,  differences  of  refrangibility  are  not  recognisable  by 
any  character  so  distinctly  marked  as  the  various  colours  which  reveal  such  differences 
in  the  case  of  the  visible  rays  ;  hence,  at  temperatures  below  that  at  which  they  become 
luminous,  it  is  less  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  rays  which  particular  substances  give 
out  are  identical  in  quality  with  those  which  they  absorb.  Nevertheless  the  following 
observations  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  such  is  the  case.  Colourless  rock-salt, 
which  is  perfectly  transparent  for  visible  rays,  is  likewise  so  transparent  for  the  invi- 
sible rays  emitted  by  a  surface  of  lampblack  at  100°,  that  a  plate  of  rock-salt  0-77  inch 
thick  allows  75  per  cent,  of  them  to  pass,  whereas  the  same  plate  allows  only  30  per 
cent,  to  pass  of  tno  heat  radiated  by  rock-salt  at  100°.  Similarly,  a  thin  plate  of  crown- 
glass  allows  only  half  as  much  heat  from  heated  crown-glass  to*  pass  as  from  heated 
lampblack.   (B.  Stewart,  Op.  eit.  p.  387.) 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Tynd all  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxviii.  518)  that  aqueous 
vapour  is  specially  opaque  for  the  heat  of  a  hydrogen  flame,  wherein  the  principal 
radiater  is  no  doubt  aqueous  vapour;  that  carbonic  anhydride  is  especially  opjmue  for 
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the  beat  of  a  carbonic  oxide  flame;  and  sulphurous  anhydride  for  the  heat  radiated 
by  the  flame  of  sulphide  of  carbon. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  heat,  is  a  difference  of  the  kind  which 
would  be  represented  in  mathematics  by  a  difference  of  sign.  The  mechanism  of  the 
two  processes,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  appears  to  be  absolutely  identical, 
but  in  the  one  case  it  operates  in  the  opposite  sense  to  what  it  does  in  the  other. 

The  equality  of  emission  and  absorption  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  a  body 
which  is  in  equilibrium  with  surrounding  objects  undergoes  no  change  of  temperature 
when  the  condition  of  its  surface  is  changed.  A  thermometer,  for  instance,  is  not 
affected  by  wrapping  its  bulb  in  muslin ;  and  since  in  this  case  its  emissive  power  is 
increased,  its  temperature  can  be  maintained  unaltered  by  the  same  quantity  of 
ling  upon  it  from  without,  only  if  its  power  of  absorbing  this  heat  is  increased 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

Transmission  of  Radiant  Heat, 

In  previous  parts  of  this  article,  we  have  already  had  oe easion  several  times  to  speak 
of  the  differences  exhibited  by  various  bodies  in  respect  of  their  power  of  transmitting 
radiant  heat,  and  of  the  differences  shown  by  the  same  body  in  its  power  of  transmitting 
heat  from  various  sources.  Before  proceeding  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  transmission,  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  certain  terms 
that  are  often  employed  in  the  description  of  them.'  Those  terms  were  introduced  by 
3Ielloni  to  facilitate  the  conception  and  expression  of  the  fact,  first  clearly  established 
by  hid  own  researches,  that  the  relations  of  the  invisible  rays  of  heat  to  material  bodies, 
are  essentially  identical  with  those  of  light.  Bodies  which,  like  atmospheric  air,  rock- 
salt,  glass,  &c. — afford  a  more  or  less  free  passage  to  rays  of  heat,  are  called  by  Melioni 
diathermic;  while  those  which  like  the  metals,  entirely  obstruct  the  passage  of 
radiant  heat,  are  called  adiathermic;  the  corresponding  properties,  whicn  we  have 
hitherto  in  this  article  spoken  of  as  transparence  and  opacity  for  radiant  heat,  being 
called  diathermacy  and  adiathermacy,  sometimes  also  diathermancity  ana 
adiatherman  eity.  The  property  of  selecticetransmistioii  which  most  diathermic  bodies 
possess,  that  is  the  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  certain  wave-lengths,  and  not 
transmitting  other  rays,  is  called  thermochrose  (from  Qippbv  and  xpw<"0>  an<l  bodies 
which  possess  this  property  are  termed  thermochroic,  and  those  which  do  not  possess 
it  athermochroic.  The  terms  thermochrose  and  thermochroic  are,  however,  also  used 
in  reference  to  sources  of  heat  in  whose  radiation  rays  of  certain  wave-lengths  predo- 
minate, and  to  the  beat  itself  which  such  sources  give  out,  as  well  as  to  adiathermio 
bodies  which  exhibit  a  power  of  selective  absorption  or  reflection  ;  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  light,  the  words  colour,  coloured,  &c,  arc  used  equally  in  speaking  for  instance,  of 
the  flame  of  alcohol  charged  with  chloride  of  sodium,  of  the  light  which  such  a  flame 
gives  our,  of  a  piece  of  yellow  glass,  or  of  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  same  word,  t/iltoto,  is 
used  to  describe  the  light  itself,  the  flame  which  emits  it,  the  glass  which  transmits  it, 
and  the  metal  which  reflects  it. 

By  maintaining  a  constant  source  of  heat  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  thermo- 
electric pile,  and  interposing  between  them  various  substances  in  succession,  Mel  Ion  i 
was  able  to  determine,  on  the  one  hand,  the  influence  of  the  transmitting  substance  on 
the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted ;  and  by  placing  different  sources  of  heat  at  such 
distances  from  the  thermo-electric  pile  that  each  caused  the  same  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer,  and  interposing  the  same  substance  on  the  path  of  the  rays  from  each 
source,  he  was  able,  on  the  other  haud,  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  source  of  heat 
on  its  transmission.  The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments of  this  kind. 

The  four  sources  of  heat  employed  in  the  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  given 
in  the  first  table,  were—  1st,  an  oil-lamp  (Locatelli's),  with  a  solid  square  wick  and 
without  chimney  ;  2nd,  a  spiral  of  platinum-wire  heated  to  incandescence  in  the  ft une 
of  a  spirit-lamp;  3rd,  a  plate  of  ooppev  covered  with  lampblack,  and  heated  to  about 
400°  by  the  flnme  of  a  spirit-lamp  applied  to  the  back  of  it ;  4th,  a  cubical  copper  vessel 
coated  with  lampblack,  and  flllea  with  water  at  100°.    The  next  table  gives  in  like 
manner  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  an- Argand  oil-lamp,  provided  with  a  glass  chimney, 
after  passing  through  a  thickness  of  9-21  millimetres  of  certain  liquids,  enclosed 
between  plates  of  glass,  the  intensity  of  the  incident  heat  being  taken  as  100:— 
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Transmission  of  Radiant  Heat  by  Solids. 


Subttancet. 
(Reduced  to  a  common  thickness  of 

Pi 

srcentxKC  if  HcAt  trans mittcd 
from 

2*6  millimetres. ) 

Loc«t«Ui  • 

lncundf  trail 

Copper 

Copper 

l.i'i i ]' . 

pl«iinum. 

at  400°. 

at  100°. 

Rock-salt  (limpid) 

92-3 

92  3 

92*3 

923 

Sulphur  (Sicilian,  yellow)  . 

74 

—  — 

77 

60 

54 
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Transmission  of  Radiant  Heat  bv  Liauids 


PerratUge  of  Heat 

Name  of  Liquid.  ( Thickneat  of  »tratum  tr»a»mlttrd  frorn 

=  9*21  millimetre*.)  Arg*nd  lamp  with 

glau  cbimoeT. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  (colourless)  ....  63 
Bichloride  of  sulphur  (dark  garnet-red)  ?  .  63 
Phosphorous  chloride  (colourless) ....  62 

Chloroform  (colourless)  37 

Nut-oil  (yellow)  .      .      .      .      .      .       .  31 

Oil  of  turpentine  (colourless)       .       .       .       .  31 

Oil  of  rosemary  (colourless)  30 

Colza-oil  (yellow)  30 

Oliyc-oil  (greenish -yellow)  .....  30 

Rock-oil  fbrownish-yellow)  28 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (yellowish-brown)    ...  26 

Oil  of  lavender  (colourless)  26 

Poppy-oil  (yellowish-white)         ....  26 
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of  Radiant  Heat  by  Liquid*  (continued). 

Perc<*nta|r<*  of  Heat 
of  Liquid.   (Thickness  of  stratum  trsunmitted  from 

ss  9'11  millimetres. )  Argand  lamp  with 

Bectified  naphtha  (colourless)      .  . 

Ether  (pore ;  colourless)      .       •  • 

Sulphuric  acid  (pure;  colourless)  .  • 

Nnrdhausen  sulphuric  acid  (brown)  . 

Solution  of  ammonia  (colourless)  .  • 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  (colourless)  . 

Absolute  alcohol  (colourless)       .  . 

Hydrate  of  j>otassium  (colourless)  . 

Bectified  acetic  acid  (colourless)  .  . 
Pyroligneous  acid  (brown)  . 
Solution  of  HUgar  (concentrated,  colourless) 
Solution  of  rock-salt  (colourless)  . 

Solution  of  alum  (colourless)       .  . 
White  of  egg  (yellowish-white)  . 

Distilled  water  


21 
17 
17 
15 
15 
16 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 


The  following  short  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat  transmitted  through  a  layer  of 
water  60  millimetres  in  thickness,  contained  between  highly  polished  plates  of  glass, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
3]  xxx.  286 X    These  results  illustrate  very  well  the  influence  which  the  source  of 
eat  exerts  upon  the  relative  proportion  in  which  it  is  able  to  pass  through  the  t»ame 
medium.    The  numbers  of  this  table  represent  the  intensity  of  the  heat  transmitted 
from  each  source,  the  intensity  of  the  incident  heat  being  in  each 
-  100:— 

Transmission  of  Radiant  Heat  through  Water 

Source  of  Heat. 


The  Sun.    Solar  rays  which  had  alreudy  passed  through  52  centi- 
metres of  water   92 

.      The  Sun.    Total  Solar  radiation   58 

Argand  lamp.   Bays  which  bad  already  passed  through  a  lens 

aad  10  centimetres  of  "water  .  61 

Electric  light  (carbon  points)   23  to  24 

Lime  made  incandescent  in  the  flame  of  ether  fed  with  oxygen  .  20 
The  Sun.     Invisible  rays  from  a  part  of  the  spectrum  as 
far  beyond  the  red  as  the  distance  between  red  and  the  limits 

of  the  green  and  bine   14 

Locatelli  or  Argand  lamp  with  chimney  .....  10 

Flame  of  alcohol  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium  .       .       .  2  to  3 

The  Sun.   Invisible  rays  still  less  refrangible  than  the  above  .  0* 

After  the  explanations  that  have  been  already  given,  the  results  recorded  in  the 
above  tables  do  not  call  for  much  further  discussion.  We  must,  however,  direct 
attention  to  the  remarkable  properties  of  rock-salt  in  relation  to  radiant  heat.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  according  to  Melloni's  experiments,  a  plate  of  dear  colourless  rock- 
ealf  transmits  the  same  proportion  (92*3  per  cent)  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  it,  from 
whatever  source.  Hence  Mellon i  concluded  that  rock-salt  exerts  no  absorbing  power 
whatever  on  heat-rays  of  any  kind,  or  that  it  is  in  fact  perfectly  diathermic  and  ather- 
mochroic.  The  7*7  per  cent,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  incident  rays  is  diminished 
by  passing  through  a  plate  of  rock-salt,  Melloni  attributed  to  the  effect  of  reflection 
at  the  surfaces  of  entrance  and  exit,  not  to  absorption  within  the  substance  of  the 

£te ;  for  if  this  loss  were  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  absorption,  its  amount  could 
dly  have  been  the  same  for  heat  from  sources  so  greatly  differing  in  temperature. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  further  observation  of  Melloni,  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  transmitted  by  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  rock-salt  is  independent  of  its 
thickness,  being  always  92'3  per  cent,  of  the  neat  incident  upon  it;  whereas  if  two 
plates  of  rock-salt  are  used  instead  of  one,  in  which  case  the  number  of  reflecting 

92*3  99-3 

surfaces  is  doubled,  the  percentage  of  heat  transmitted  is  reduced  to  —   x  - 

85*2.  According,  however,  to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Dela  Provostaye 
and  Desains  (Compt  rend,  xxxvi.  84,  1073),  as  well  as  of  Tyndall  (Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
xxviii.  532),  rock-salt  does  exert  a  slight  but  perceptible  absorbent  action  upon  rays  from 
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sources  of  low  temperature,  and  an  experiment  of  Stewart's  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  60)  which  shows  it  to  be  opaque  to  a  great  extent  for  rays  emitted  by 
rock-salt 

In  the  case  of  all  other  substances  except  rock-salt,  the  thickness  of  the  transmitting 
stratum,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  source  of  heat,  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
amount  of  heat  transmitted.  .The  .effect  of  variations  of  thickness  was  made  by 
Melloni  the  subject. of  an  extended  experimental  investigation,  but,  before  giving  the 
numerical  results  arrivod  at  by  him,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  theoretical  investi- 
gation of  the  same  subject  by.  Bio t  (Mem.  de  FAcadem.  des  Science*,  xiv.  466.— 
Dagui  n's  Trait  e  elhientaire de. Physique,  ii.  62).  Suppose  a  pencil  of  rays  of  sensibly 
the  same  wave-length  to  full  perpendicularly  upon  a  plate  of  some  diathermic  substance 
and  let  the  intensity  of  the  pencil  be  represented  by  I,  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
surface  of  the  plate  by  r,  and  tlu?  thickness  of  the  plate  by  e.  Then  a  pencil  of  the 
intensity  Ir  will  be  reflected  at  the  first  surface,  and  the  intensity  of  the  pencil  which 
enters  the  plato  will  be  I  (1  —  r).  Of  this,  a  certain  proportion  will  undorgo  absorption 
while  traversing  the  plate,  the  amount  of  absorption  being  some  function /  (e)  of  the 
thickness,  which  has  to  be  determined.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  arrives  at  the 
second  surface  will  therefore  bu  I  (1  —  r)f(e\  Here  a  second  reflection  will  take 
place,  whereby  a  fraction  r  of  this  heat  will  be  kept  back,  and  the  quantity  which 
issues  from  the  plate  will  consequently  be  . 

I(l-r)(l-r')/(<0; 
If  a  second  plate  of  the  same  substance,  having  the  thickness  e',  be  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  pencil  emergent  from  the  first  plate,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  which  issues  from 
tho  second  plate  will  be  found,  by  reasoning  similar  to  the  above,  to  be 

•  -I(l-r)»(l-r)V(*)/(0. 
Now  let  the  same  original  pencil  pass  through  a  single  plate,  still  of  the  same  substance, 
but  of  the  thickness  e  +  <? ;  the  intensity  of  the  emergent  pencil  will  be  found  as  above, 
to  be 

*-I(l-r)(l-f0/(«  +  O. 
Hot  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  t  =  i*  (1  —  r)  (1  —  r'),  that  is  to  say,  that  the  loss 
by  absorption  is  the  same  for  tho  same  thickness  of  substance,  whether  this  is  disposed 
in  two  plates  or  united  into  one,  tho  factor  (1  —  r)  (1  -  r')  representing  the  additional 
loss  by  reflection  in  the  former  case.    Hence-  we  have 

/(•  +  O  = /(e)  ./(«'), 
which  can  only  hold  good  if /  (c)  =»  a%  where  a  is  a  constant  dependent  on  the  naturo 
of  the  substance  and  on  that  of  the  incident  rays,  sot hat/(c)  .f(c')  =  a*  .  av  —  a*  +  «•'. 
Consequently,  the  expression  for  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes  through  a  plate  of 
the  thickness  e  is 

1(1  -r)(l  -r*)  <r\ 

which  shows  that  the  intensify  of  the  transmitted  heat  varies  according  to  a  geometrical 
progression  when  the  thickness  of  the  plate  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progression.  The 
ratio,  a,  of  the  former  progression,  which  depends  as  we  have  said  on  the  nature  of  the 
plate  and  of  the  incident  heat,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  transmission  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  plate  is  made,  for  the  particular  kind  of  heat  in  question  ;  it  represents  the 
quantity  of  heat  transmitted  through  a  thickness  of  1  millimetre. 

It  follows  also  from  the  above  considerations,  that  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by 
successive  layers  of  equal  thickness  of  the  same  substance  likewise  form  a  diminishing 
geometrical  progression  ;  for,  calling  the  intensity  of  the  heat  which  penetrates  the  first 
surface  of  the  substance  I',  we  get,  for  the  quantities  transmitted  and  absorbed  by 
successive  layers  of  the  samo  thickness,  the  following  expressions : — 


By  the/rsMayer  1'a  I'       -  I'a  =I'(l-«) 

By  the  second  layor        .       .       I'a1  I'a      —IV   =  I'a.(l  -  a) 

By  the  third  layer  .      .      .      IV  IV     —IV  =IV.(l-a) 

i  •  j  • 

By  then1*' layer     .      .      .      IV  I'a— '-IV    =  I'a— 1 '.  (1  -  a) 

If  the  incident  pencil  consists  of  rays  of  various  wave-lengths,  having  the  respective 
intensities  I,  It,  Ia,  .  .  .  t  and  if  the  coeflScients  of  transmission  of  the  diathermic 
plate  for  these  various  rays  are  respectively  a,  au  aa,  .  .  .  .  the  intensity  cf  the  pencil 
on  emerging  from  a  plate  of  the  thickness  e  will  be  the  sum  of  tho  intensities  of  tha 
rays  of  each  several  wave-length,  and  will  therefore  be  represented  by  — 

(1  -  r)  (1  -  r*)  (la*  +  It  awf  +  I9a„«  +....)• 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  composition  or  thermochrose of  the  emergent  pencil  will  not 
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6.5 


from  theory 


I*  tk  same  as  that  of  the  incident  pencil  except  when  the 
i*  »!1  qual.     We  shall  see  immediately  that  each  of  these 
»  full?  confirmed  by  experiment. 
T&? results  of  Melloni's  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  heat  through  layers 
An*—  are  collected  in  the  following  table  :— 

of  Badiant  Heat  through  layer*  of  various  Thicknesses. 
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By  subtracting  the*  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  a  layer  of  n  millimetres  in  thick* 
am  from  that  transmitted  by  a  layer  of  n  —  1  millimetres,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of 
beat  -lbeyrkd  by  the  n«*  stratum  of  1  millimetre  thick.  Thus,  for  instance,  for  the 
sorption  of  the  heat  of  a  Locatelli's  lamp  by  successiv< 
in  thickness,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :— 

K  umber  of  each  stratum  ..123 
Quantity  of  heat  absorbed    .  80  7  6'4  2*5 

Here  the  diminution  of  absorption  in  successive  strata  of  the  same  thickness  is 
Tery  apparent,  but  the  ratio  of  the  absorption  of  a  given  stratum  to  the  absorption  of 
the  previous  one  is  by  no  means  constant,  as,  according  to  the  foregoing  discussion, 
must  be  the  case  for  homogeneous  heat.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  heat  employed 
in  the  experiments  was  far  from  homogeneous,  but  consisted  in  part  of  risible  and  in 
p*rt  of  invisible  rays,  and  each  of  these  portions  contained  rays  differing  greatly  from 
one  another  in  wave-length.    Consequently,  the  coefficient  of  transmission  ot  water  for 
visible  rays  being  nearly  equal  to  unity,  but  very  much  lees  for  invisibles  rays,  the  different 
component  parts  of  the" heat  underwent  unequal  absorption,  and  hence  the  quality  of  the 
heat  which  arrived  at  each  stratum  was  different  from  that  of  the  heat  which  arrived  at 
the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  strata.    When,  however,  homogeneous  heat  ia  used, 
the  aljsorption  in  successive  equal  strata  of  the  same  material  takes  place  according  to 
a  regularly  decreasing  geometrical  series.    This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
periments by  Masson  and  Jamin  (Wiillner's  Lthrbuch  der  Experimental physik 
n.  336).    The  constituent  rays  of  a  beam  of  solar  heat  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  means  of  a  rock-salt  prism,  and  a  portion  of  the  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  so 
produced  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  one,  two,  or  three  pieces  of  the  same  yellow  glass 
of  equal  thickness,  and  the  intensity  of  the  emergent  rays  was  measured  in  each  case. 
Representing  the  thickness  of  each  piece  of  glass  by  e,  and  its  coefficient  of  transmission 
for  the  rays  in  question  by  a,  we  find  the  following  values : — 

For  the  beat  transmitted  by  1  piece  of  yellow  glass  -  A1  —  I  (1  —  r)  (1  —  O  a#  . 
For  the  heat  transmitted  by  2  pieces  of  yellow  glass  -  A,  -  1  (1  -  r)«  (1  -  r  )'  a*\ 
For  the  heat  transmitted  by  3  pieces  of  yellow  glass  -  A,  -  I  (1  -  r)«  (1  -  r  )»  a-. 

beam  of  yellow  rays  was  next  allowed  to  fall  upon  one,  two,  or  three  thick- 


strata  of  water,  1  millimetre 


4 

1-4 


5 

0-9 


6 

0*5 


7 

0-4 


8 

0-2 
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of  clear  colourless  glass  whose  coefficient  of  transmission  was  nearly  equal  to 
unity,  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  transmitted  in  each  case  was  determined.  Calling 
these  quantities  of  heat  respectively  Blf  Ba,  and  B3,  we  have — 

Bt  -  I(l-r)  (1-r)  ;  B9  -  I (1  -r)» (1  -r')«  and  B3  =  I  (l-r)«  (1 -r?; 


and  consequently       =  a*  ;  ^1 
Bj  J3a 


and  ^  =  a-. 


The  coefficients  of  transmission  for  one,  two,  and  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  glass  were 
thus  found,  independently  of  the  effects  of  reflection  at  the  surfaces.  The  square-root  of 
the  second  and  the  cube-root  of  the  third  ought  obviously  to  be  equal  to  the  first,  if  the 
calculation  was  made  with  perfect  strictness,  and  the  following  numerical  results  show 
that  such  was  nearly  the  case : — 
Number  of 

Platet  of  Glut.  Heal  transmitted. 

1  a*   <.  0-497  0-497 


2 
3 


au  -  0-2097 
a*  «  0  094 


0-458 
0-455 


The  gradual  decrease  in  the  value  of  a*  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coefficient  of  trans- 
mission for  colourless  glass  having  been  taken  as  exactly  equal  to  unity,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  only  nearly  so. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Melloni  (ThcrmochrGse,  p.  227 \  illustrates  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  change  of  quality  which  a  pencil  of  non-homogeneous  radiant  heat 
undergoes  on  passing  through  diathermic  substances.  The  numbers  in  the  table  repre- 
sent the  intensities  of  the  transmitted  pencils  compared  to  that  of  the  incident  pencil 
taken  as  100.  The  original  source  of  heat  was  a  Loeatelli's  lump,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates,  except  where  otherwise  atated,  was  2*6  millimetres  : — 

Transmission  of  Radiant  Heat  through  Two  Media. 


Percentage  tranimitted  of  the  hes 

it  ofaLocatelfi'alamp 

after  pati 

ing  through 

a  plate  of 

radiation. 

Opaque 

Rock-i.lt. 

Alum. 

Potatsic  bi- 
chromate. 

Gypsum. 

black 
glut 

(!•*%  mm. 
thick). 

Rock-salt  . 

923 

92-3 

92-3 

92-3 

923 

92-3 

Fluor-spar  . 

78 

78 

90 

88 

91 

91 

Beryl. 

54 

63 

80 

66 

91 

67 

Iceland  spar 

39 

40 

91 

56 

89 

65 

Glass  (0  5  mm.  thick)  . 

54 

54 

90 

68 

85 

80 

Glass  (8  mm.  thick)  . 

34 

33 

90 

47 

82 

45 

Rock-crystal 

38 

39 

91 

52 

85 

54 

Potassic  bichromate  . 

34 

33 

57 

71 

53 

24 

Sulphate  of  barium  . 

24 

25 

36 

25 

47 

57 

White  agate 

23 

23 

70 

30 

78 

17 

Felspar  (adularia) 

23 

22 

23 

43 

58 

23 

Yellow  amber  . 

21 

20 

65 

20 

61 

8 

Opaque    black  glass 

;.. 

16 

0 

14 

18 

52 

(18  mm.  thick) 

Opaque    black  mica 
(0-9  mm.  thick) 

j  20 

20 

0 

16 

12 

43 

Yellow  agate 

19 

19 

57 

24 

64 

14 

Aquamarina 

19 

18 

60 

26 

57 

21 

Korax  ... 

18 

18 

23 

23 

33 

24 

Green  tourmaline 

18 

17 

1 

14 

10 

30 

Common  gum 

18 

18 

61 

12 

52 

4 

Gypsum 

14 

14 

59 

22 

54 

15 

Gypsum  ( 1 2  mm.  thick) 

10 

10 

56 

17 

45 

0-5 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 

[., 

12 

44 

11 

34 

6 

nium 

Citric  acid  . 

11 

10 

88 

16 

52 

2 

Potassio-sodic  tartrate 

11 

11 

85 

15 

60 

1 

Alum  . 

9 

9 

90 

15 

47 

0 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  five  substances  through  which  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
was  caused  to  pass  in  these  experiments,  rock-salt  is  the  only  one  which  did  not 
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materially  alter  its  properties;  all  the  other  substances  having  strongly  marked 
therrnochroic  characters,  or  transmitting  rays  of  different  wave-lengths  with  very  unequal 
facility  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  62),  omit  heat  of  decidedly  different 
composition  from  that  which  falls  upon  them.    Two  of  these  substances  indeed,  alum 
and  black  glass,  are  to  a  great  extent  of  opposite  thermocbroic  properties :  of  the  heat 
emergent  from  the  plate  of  alum,  90  per  cent,  was  able  to  pass  through  a  second 
of  the  same  material,  but  none  of  it  was  able  to  pass  through  a  plate  of 
glass ;  while  of  the  heat  emergent  from  the  latter  body,  52  per  cent,  was  trans- 
mitted by  a  second  plate  of  the  same  kind,  but  none  at  all  was  transmitted  by  a  plate 
of  alum.    Alum,  although  almost  perfectly  transparent  for  visible  rajs,  is  in  very 
moderate  thicknesses  completely  opaque  for  the  invisible  heat-rays ;  hence,  as  shown  by 
the  table  on  page  62,  it  completely  intercepts  the  heat  radiated  by  sources  at  tem- 
•  persturee  below  visible  redness.    In  this  property  alum  closely  resembles  ice,  and  it 
probably  owes  it  in  great  measure  to  the  large  proportion  of  solidified  water  (of  crys- 
tallisation) which  it  contains.  'Black  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Tery  opaque  for 
visible  rays,  and  relatively  transparent  for  invisible  rays.    Hence,  to  some  extent,  it 
filters  off  the  visible  rays,  and  allows  heat  richer  in  rays  of  great  wave-length  to  pass. 
This  effect,  however,  is  produced  much  more  completely  by  blackened  rock-salt,  or 
better  still,  as Tyndall  nas shown  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxviii.  333),  by  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.    Such  a  solution,  though  perfectly  opaque  for  luminous  rays, 
does  not  absorb  any  appreciable  quantity  of  the  rays  of  greater  wave-length.  Hence, 
by  placing  a  cell  filled  with  this  liquid  on  the  path  of  a  beam  of  rays  from  a  powerful 
electric  lamp,  Tyndall  has  succeeded  in  cutting  off  completely  the  luminous  rays,  and 
obtaining  a  beam  of  invisible  heat- rays  of  very  much  greater  intensity  than  has  ever 
been  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

By  comparing  the  absorbing  and  transmitting  powers  of  various  substances  in  the 
liquid  and  vaporous  states,  Tyndall  has  arrived  at  the  important  conclusion  that  the 
numbers  by  which  these  properties  are  measured  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  in  the  case  of  vapours,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liquids  from  which  those  vapours 
are  formed  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxviii.  451).  The  following  tables  contain  some  of  the 
results  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded ;  the  numbers  express  the  percentage  of 
the  incident  heat  absorbed,  the  source  of  heat  being  a  platinum  wire  heated  by  an 
electric  current : — 

Absorption  of  Radiant  Heat  by  Liquids. 


Liauid 

Thickness 

of  liquid  In  parts  of  on  Inch. 

0*01 

0  04 

fr07  | 

0-97 

Sulphide  of  carbon  . 

55 

8*4 

125 

15*2 

173 

Chloroform 

16-6 

250 

350 

400 

44-8 

Metbylic  iodide 

361 

465 

53  2 

652 

686 

Ethybc  iodide  . 

38-2 

507 

590 

690 

715 

Benseue  . 

43-4 

65-7 

62-5 

71-5 

73-6 

Amylene  .  • 

583 

65-2 

73  6 

777 

82-3 

Ether 

633 

73-5 

761 

78-6 

85-2 

Ethylie  acetate 

•  • 

740 

780 

820 

86- 1 

Ethylic  formate 

652 

76-3 

79  0 

840 

870 

Ak-ohol    .       .  . 

673 

78-6 

83-6 

85-3 

891 

Water  . 

807 

86- 1 

88-8 

91-8 

910 

Absorption  of  Radiant  Heat  by  Vapours. 


Platinum  spiral. 

tour* 

Birety 

Brightly 

White 

Near 

visible. 

red-hot 

hot. 

fusion. 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

•       «  • 

65 

4-7 

2-9 

26 

Chloroform  • 

•  • 

91 

6-3 

5-6 

3-9 

Methylic  iodide  . 

•       •  • 

125 

9-6 

78 

Ethylic  iodide  . 

•  at 

210 

177 

128 

Benzene. 

.            •  • 

26-3 

20-6 

16  5 

Amylene  . 

•            #  • 

35-8 

275 

227 

237 

Ether  • 

•            •  • 

43-4 

31-4 

259 

Ethylic  formate  . 

• 

45  2 

3  -9 

25  1 

21-8 

Ethylic  acetate  . 

49  6 

34-6 

272 

r  2 
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That  the  quality  of  the  absorption  of  the  same  substance  may  remain  constant,  not- 
withstanding great  changes  of  physical  condition,  is  proved  by  the  observation  of 
Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  265),  that  phosphate  of  didymium  in  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion  shows  the  same  absolution -band  in  the  yellow  as  that  which  characterises 
didymium-salts  in  aqueous  solution.  (Sec  ii.  322.) 

From  the  great  absorbing  power  of  water,  as  shown  in  the  first  of  the  above  tables, 
and  from  the  general  correspondence  which  is  apparent  between  the  absorbing  powers 
of  liquids  and  their  vapours,  it  appears  probable  that  aqueous  vapour  would  have  a 
relatively  high  absorbing  power.  This  view  is  taken  by  Tyndall,  and  is  supported 
by  the  rcsultsof  a  great  number  and  great  varietyof  apparentlyeonclusive  experiments, 
from  which  he  infers  that,  "  weight  for  weight,  aqueous  vapour  transcends  all  others 
in  absorptive  power."  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  that  Magnus,  who  has  also  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  same  point,  differs  widely  from  Tyndall  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  absorptive  power  of  aqueous  vapour,  regarding  it  as  very  much  lower ;  and 
so  long  as  the  source  of  the  divergence  in  the  resultsof  these  two  experimenters  remains 
unexplained,  the  question  between  them  cannot  be  considered  as  decided. 

The  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through  permanent  gases  has  also  been  investigated 
by  Tyndall,  who  has  found  that  these  substances  differ  very  greatly  in  their  power  of 
absorbing  heat  from  sources  of  low  temperature.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative 
absorbing  powers  found  by  him  for  a  column  32  inches  long  of  several  gases,  under  a 
pressure  of  760  millimetres,  for  the  heat  radiated  from  a  plate  of  copper  heated  by  a 
Bunsen's  gas-lamp : — 


Absorption. 

Name  of  gat.  ( That  of  air  «=  1) 

Carbonic  anhydride  .  .  90 
Nitrous  oxido  .  .  .  355 
Marsh-gas  ....  403 
Sulphurous  anhydride  .  .  710 
Ethylene     .      .      .  .970 

.  1195 


Absorption. 

Name  of  gm.  (That  of  air  "  I) 

Air  1 

Oxygen    1 

Nitrogen .  •  .  .  .  1 
Hydrogen  •      •       .  1 

Chlorine  •  ,  .  .  39 
Hydrochloric  acid    .      .  .62 

When  the  same  gases  are  compared  in  shorter  columns,  or  under  lower  pressures, 
the  difference  in  their  relative  absorbing  powers  becomes  even  more  strikingly 
evident. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance,  besides  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  the  wave- 
length of  the  rays,  which  affects  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat.  This  is  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations,  or  the  intensity  of  individual  rays.  It  has  been  already  6tated 
(p.  54)  that,  as  the  temperature  of  a  radiating  body  is  raised,  it  gives  out  rays  of 
smaller  and  smaller  wave-length,  but  that  the  amplitude  of  the  morn  slowly  vibrating 
rays,  which  it  gave  out  at  first,  is  increased  at  the  same  time.  This  is  very  distinctly- 
proved  by  some  experiments  of  Tyndall  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxviii.  334),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  intensity  of  the  invisible  radiation  (capable  of  passing  through  an 
opaque  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon)  of  a  spiral  of  platinum-wire  may  be 
increased  four-hundredfold  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  wire  from  a  dark  heat  to 
a  dazzling  white  heat.  Hence  the  non-luminous  rays  of  luminous  sources  are  not*  in 
all  respects,  equivalent  to  the  rays  of  the  same  wave-length  from  non-  luminous  sources : 
and  Tyndall  accordingly  found  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  non-luminous  rays  of  the 
electric  lamp  passed  through  a  layer  of  concentrated  solution  of  alum  more  than  an 
inch  thick,  although  alum  and  its  solution,  even  in  much  thinner  layers,  are  quite 
opaque  for  the  same  rays  emitted  from  sources  of  lower  temperature. 

The  ttmjteraturt  of  the  medium  has  not  been  clearly  proved  to  exert  any  influence 
on  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat.  According  to  Wilhelmy  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3] 
xlvii.  206),  glass  transmits  the  rays  of  an  Argand  lamp  more  abundantly  when  hot  than 
when  cold;  but  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  failed  to  detect  any  difference  in 
the  transmission  of  rock-salt  or  glass  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  160°.  (Daguin, 
Traiti  de  Physique,  ii  62.) 


COHDVCTION. 

If  one  part  of  a  material  body  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  rest,  the  high 
temperature  of  this  part  can  be  maintained,  and  the  temperature  of  other  parts  can  be 
prevented  from  rising,  only  by  the  action  of  external  causes.  If  the  body  is  left  to  itself, 
it  will  sooner  or  later  acquire  a  uniform  temperature  throughout,  the  hot  part  losing 
heat  and  the  colder  parts  gaining  heat.  This  tendency  towards  equalisation  of 
temperature  throughout  any  continuous  portion  of  matter,  manifests  itself  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  conduction  of  heat,  the  property  of  bodies  which  i*  known  as  their  con- 
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ducting  power  or  conductivity  being  the  rapidity  with  which  this  equalisation 
is  effected  under  certain  specified  conditions.  The  different  degrees  of  this  property 
in  different  bodies,  as  exhibited  by  the  various  lengths  of  time  during  which  equal 
differences  of  temperature  can  be  maintained  between  equally  distant  parts,  are  so 
striking  and  familiar  that  there  is  no  need  to  draw  attention  to  the  mere  fact  of  their 


The  laws  of  the  conduction  of  heat  hare  been  investigated  in  relation  to  the  two 
rases  of  conduction  through  a  plate  or  wall  with  parallel  surfaces,  and  of  practically 
unlimited  area,  and  of  conduction  in  a  prismatic  or  cylindrical  bar.  For  these  two 
eases  the  connection  of  conducting  power  with  the  distribution  of  temperatures  has  been 
in  rest  ign  ted  mathematically,  especially  by  Fourier  (Theorie  analytique  de  la  Chaleur, 
Paris,  1822)  and  Poisson  (Th&orie  mathematique  de  la  Chaleur,  Paris,  183/1),  but 
we  cannot  attempt  to  do  more  here  than  to  give  the  principal  results  that  have  been 
arrived  at  experimentally. 

The  coefficient  of  conductivity  of  a  substance  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of 
if  at  which  passes  in  a  unit  of  time  through  a  plate  of  that  substance  of  unit  tluckness 
and  unit  area,  whose  surfaces  are  maintained  at  constant  temperatures  differing  from 
one  another  by  one  degree.  This  coefficient  has  been  measurebf  experimentally  by  three 
processes,  which  differ  from  each  otber  in  principle  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  carried  out.  The  most  direct  process  is  that  adopted  by  Peclet  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ii.  107),  which  consisted  in  measuring  the  time  required  for  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  to  pass  through  plates  of  different  materials  of  definite  thickness,  the 
two  surfaces  being  maintained  at  known  constant  temperatures.  The  last  condition 
whs  attained  by  keeping  the  two  sides  of  the  plate  bathed  with  water,  which,  however,  it 
was  found  needful  to  agitate,  very  briskly,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  film  of  water 
in  actual  contact  with  the  plate  was  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  remainder.  When 
the  water  at  one  side  of  the  plate  was  at  25°  C,  and  that  at  the  other  side  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  times  required  for  the  same  elevation  of  temperature  to  be 
produced  in  the  water  at  the  cooler  side,  with  plates  of  lead  of  20  mm.  and  15  mm. 
thickness,  were  500  and  380  seconds  respectively,  or  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
thicknesses  of  the  plates  (20  :  15  —  500  :  375).  From  experiments  of  this  kind, 
Peclet  calculated  the  number  3*84  for  the  coefficient  of  conductivity  of  lead,  expressing 
thereby  the  number  of  kilogramme-water-degrees  of  heat  which  pass  through  a  plate 
of  lead  1  millimetre  thick,  and  1  square-metre  in  superficial  area,  in  1  second,  when  a 
constant  difference  of  temperature  of  1°  C.  is  maintained  between  the  two  surfaces.  For 
scientific  purposes,  it  is  commonly  more  convenient  to  express  conducting  powers  in 
gramme-water-degrees,  per  second,  per  centimetre  of  thickness,  per  square-centimetre 
of  surface ;  the  numerical  value  of  coefficients  expressed  upon  the  scale  is,  however,  the 
sunie  as  when  they  are  referred  to  Peclet's  unit. 

By  a  method  essentially  similar  in  principle,  but  different  in  the  manner  of  its 
execution,  Lucien  De  fa  Rive  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4]  i.  504)  has  found  for  the 
conducting  power  of  glass  the  number  0*13,  and  by  a  comparative  method  he 
tained  the  conducting  power  of  ice  to  be  175  times  that  of  glass :  hence,  in  the 
units,  the  coefficient  of  conductivity  of  ice  is  expressed  by  the  number  0*23. 

Calvert  and  Johnson  (PhiL  Trans.  1858;  Proc  Roy.  8oc.  ix.  169)  hare  also 
made  experiments  in  order  to  determine  in  a  similar  manner  the  conductivities  of 
several  metals  and  alloys ;  but  their  method  was  not  such  as  to  make  their  numerical 
results  of  great  value. 

When  once  the  coefficient  of  conductivity  of  a  substance  is  known,  the  quantity  of 
heat  Q,  which  passes  through  a  layer  of  the  substance  of  the  thickness  e  and  area  s,  in 
the  time  T,  when  its  two  surfaces  are  kept  at  the  constant  temperatures  t°  and  <*° 
supposing  that  these  temperatures  have  been  maintained  unaltered  long  enough  for  the 
body  to  have  arrived  at  a  stationary  condition  of  temperature  throughout  its  whole 
thickness,  and  that  none  of  the  heat  which  enters  the  first  surface  escapes  elsewhere 
than  at  the  opposite  surface,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula:— 

Q-*s.lzJ!.T,...(l) 

where  Jt  stands  for  the  coefficient  in  question.   Calling  ^ ,  or  the  quantity  of  heat 

in  a  unit  of  time,  the  strength  of  the  thermal  current  -  S,  and  JL  the 

t  —  t* 

thermal  resistance  of  the  substance,  the  above  formula  may  be  written  S  =  -=- » 

R 

in  which  form  it  is  seen  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  Ohm's  formula  for  the  strength  c«f 
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electric  currents  (in  459) ;  the  difference  of  temperatures,  t  —  /',  being  the  condition 
which  determines  the  flow  of  heat,  and  therefore  comparable  with  the  electromotive 
force  in  the  case  of  electricity. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  within  a  body  can  remain  constant  only  when 
each  thinnest  stratum  gives  up  every  moment  exactly  as  much  heat  as  it  receives; 
and,  if  all  the  heat  which  each  stratum  loses  is  imparted  to  the  following  utratum, 
the  quantity  of  heat  passing  through  each  stratum  in  a  given  time  must  be  the 
same,  and  this  condition  requires  that  the  temperatures  of  every  two  contiguous  strata 
shall  differ  from  each  other  by  the  same  amount  Hence,  in  such  a  case  as  we 
have  supposed  above,  the  temperatures  of  the  successive  strata  of  the  substance  form 
an  arithmetical  progression ;  or,  if  t°  be  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  surface,  t'°  that  of 
the  cooler  surface,  e  the  entire  thickness  of  the  body,  and  d  the  distance  from  the  hotter 
surface  of  any  given  stratum,  the  temperature  of  this  stratum  will  be  expressed  by 
the  formula — 

#-(l-0i...<2) 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  heat  given  out  by  each  stratum  of  particles  is  not 
completely  imparted  to  the  next,  and  in  this  case  the  flow  of  heat  and  distribution  of 
temperatures  cannot  be  determined  by  the  above  formula?.  For  instance,  when  one 
eud  of  an  iron  bar  is  kept  hot  by  being  placed  in  a  fire,  any  given  stratum  of  particles 
near  the  heated  end  receives  heat  from  the  stratum  in  trout  of  it,  and  so  its  own 
temperature  rises.  It  then  in  its  turn  begins  to  give  off  heat  to  the  next  stratum, 
whose  temperature  is  thus  likewise  raised,  but  it  does  not  at  first  give  off  heat  as  fast 
as  it  receives  it ;  after  a  time,  however,  it  does  so,  for  the  hotter  it  gets  the  more 
slowly  does  it  take  up  heat  and  the  more  rapidly  does  it  give  it  out,  and  henceforth  its 
temperature  remains  constant.  But  even  when  this  condition  has  been  reached,  the 
stratum  in  question  does  not  give  up  to  the  following  one  the  whole  of  the  heat  whieh 
it  loses :  a  certain  proportion  is  imparted  by  radiation  and  by  conduction  to  the  air  and 
other  surrounding  objects.  Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  each  successive 
stratum  of  the  bar  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  distance  from  the  heated  end  increases, 
and,  if  the  bar  is  long  enough,  no  perceptible  quantity  of  heat  at  all  reaches  the  farther 
extremity.  The  flow  of  heat  along  such  a  bar  may  be  conceived  of  as  analogous  to  the 
flow  of  water  along  a  pipe  which  has  a  longitudinal  fissure  exteuding  along  its  whole 
length.  In  consequence  of  leakage,  the  quantity  of  water  arriving  at  successive  parts 
of  such  a  pipe  would  be  continually  less  and  less,  and  if  the  pipe  were  very  long,  none 
at  all  would  arrivo  at  the  farther  eud. 

In  order  to  take  account  of  this  leakage  of  heat,  as  it  may  be  called,  a  quantify 
known  as  the  coefficient  of  external  conductivity  was  introduced  by  Fourier 
into  the  theory  of  conduction.  This  coefficieut  denotes  the  quantity  of  neat  lost  in 
a  unit  of  time  by  a  unit  of  surface,  when  the  temperature  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium  by  one  degree.  It  evidently  depends  upon  the  emissive  power 
of  the  surface  and  on  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

If  wo  denote  the  coefficient  of  external  conductivity  of  a  body  by  h,  and  suppose  the 
temperature  i  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  exceed  the  temperature  6  of  the  medium, 
by  so  small  an  amount  that  Newton's  law  of  cooling  (p.  52)  is  applicable  to  it,  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a  unit  of  surface  in  a  unit  of  time  will  be  h  (f  —  0).  And 
if  the  body  under  consideration  is  one  to  which  the  formula  (1)  on  page  69  is  appli- 
cable (such,  for  instance,  as  a  steam-boiler,  to  name  a  practical  example),  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  arrives  at  a  unit  of  surface  in  a  unit  of  time  from  any  depth  e,  where 

t  —  t' 

the  temperature  is  t,  will  be  k .  — — .    Hence,  if  the  temperature  of  the  surface  remains 
t  —  t  e 

constant,  we  have  k .        —  h  (t  -  0),  the  amount  of  beat  received  from  within  equal 

to  the  amount  imparted  to  the  outer  medium — an  equation  which  defines  h  when  k  is 
known. 

The  remaining  methods  by  which  the  coefficient,  k,  of  internal  conductivity  has  been 
measured  may  be  called  indirect,  since  they  depend  on  observations  of  the  distribution 
of  temperature  in  unevenly  heated  bodies.  This  distribution  must  evidently  be  a 
function  of  the  coefficient  k,  and  of  the  coefficient  of  external  conductivity  ;  for,  other 
things  equal,  it  must  necessarily  be  more  nearly  uniform  in  a  good  conductor  than  in  a 
bad  one,  and  less  uniform  in  a  body  whose  coefficient  of  external  conductivity  is  high, 
than  in  one  for  whieh  this  coefficient  is  low. 

One  mode  of  experiment  depending  on  these  principles  consists  in  maintaining  a 
constant  high  temperature  at  one  end  of  a  long  bar  of  the  Bubstance  to  be  examined, 
and  determining  the  temperature  of  the  bar  at  various  points  of  its  length,  after  the  high 
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temperature  of  the  heated  end  has  been  kept  up  long  enough  for  the  temperature  at 
every  other  point  to  have  become  invariable.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
Rum  ford,  who  placed  one  end  of  an  iron  bar  in  boiling  water  and  surrounded  the  other 
with  ice ;  and  observed  its  temperature  at  three  points,  equidistant  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  two  ends,  by  means  of  three  delicate  thermometers  inserted  in  holes 
bored  in  the  side  of  the  bar,  and  filled  up  with  mercury  to  render  the  indication  of  the 
temperature  more  exact.  More  extensive  determinations  were  made  in  the  same  way 
by  Biot  and  afterwards  by  Despretz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xix.  97;  xxxvi.  422)  and 
Gouillaud  (ibid.  [3]  xlviii.  47).  From  these  experiments  it  results  that  the  temperatures 
of  successive  strata  of  a  uniform  bar  heated  at  one  end  decrease  in  gronutrical  pro- 
gression ithen  the  distances  from  the  source  increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  From 
the  ratios  of  the  progression  for  various  substances,  the  ratios  of  their  coefficients  of 
internal  conductivity  could  be  calculated,  when  the  coefficients  of  external  conductivity 
were  made  the  same  for  all,  by  giving  to  each  substance  the  same  condition  of  surface, 
and  making  the  external  medium  also  the  same.  But  when  bars  of  considerable 
section  are  used,  the  interior  of  each  cross-section  must  necessarily  be  at  a  sensibly 
higher  temperature  than  the  sides,  and  the  holes  bored  for  the  insertion  of  the  thermo- 
meters must  also  have  affected  the  results.  Hence  Langberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxvi.  1 ; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvi.  189)  experimented  upon  various  metals  in  the  form  of  wire,  de- 
termining their  temperatures  at  different  points  by  means  of  a  small  thermo-electric  pile 
applied  in  contact  with  them.  This  method  of  experimenting  was  afterwards  improved 
by  Wiedemann  and  Franz  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxix.  497),  who  made  by  it  the  most  exten- 
sive and,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  most  accurate  series  of  observations  on  the  relative 
conducting  powers  of  various  metals  that  have  yet  been  published.  The  following 
table  contains  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  metals  examined  by  them,  com- 
pared with  that  of  silver  taken  arbitrarily  as  100,  and  also  the  absolute  conducting 
.  powers  of  the  same  metals,  calculated  from  their  relative  numbers  by  means  of  Peclet's 
di-tortui  nation  of  the  absolute  conductivity  of  load  (p.  69): — 


Conductivity  of  Metals. 


Coefficient  of 
Couductirlty. 

Name  of  Metal. 

Coefficient  of 
Conductivity. 

Relative,  j 

Absolute. 

Relative. 

Absolute. 

Silver  . 
Copper  . 
Gold 

TJr.iss      .        •  « 

Zinc 

Tin  ... 

100 
73-6 
53-2 
231 
190 
145 

45*2 
83-4 
24  0 
104 
86 
6-56 

Iron 
Lead 

Platinum      .  . 
German  silver 
Rose's  fusible  metal 
Bismuth 

11-9 
8-4 
8-5 
6-3 
2-8 
1-8 

6-38 
3-84 
3-79 
2-85 
1-26 
0-81 

The  relative  conducting  powers  of  various  rocks  have  been  determined  by  Hopkins 
fProc  Roy.  Soc.  viii.  635).  His  method  of  experimenting  consisted  in  placing  a  cylin- 
drical block  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  with  its  base  just  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  mercury  contained  in  a  shallow  pan,  and  heated  to  a  constant  known  tem- 
perature, and  observing,  when  the  distribution  of  heat  within, the  block  had  become 
stationary,  the  excess  of  temperature  above  the  surrounding  air  attained  by  a  shallow 
stratum  of  mercury  covering  the  upper  face  of  the  block — precautions  being  of  course 
taken  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  through  the  sides  of  the  block,  and  any  disturbing  effect 
of  radiation  from  the  heating  apparatus.  The  observed  excesses  of  temperature  evi- 
dently depended  directly  upon  the  internal  conductivities  of  the  substances  examined, 
and  (inversely)  upon  the  external  conductivity  of  mercury.  It  has  been  shown 
(p.  70)  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  whose  temperature  in- 
creases inwards,  remains  constant,  the  relation  expressed  by  the  following  equation 
fcslds  between  its  coefficients  of  internal  conductivity  k,  and  external  conductivity 


A:- 


k 
1 


t=?  ' 


In  Hopkins'  experiments,  the  external  "conductivity  of  mercury  (»  c)  took  the  place 
of  h  in  the  above  formula  in  the  case  of  every  substance  *,  k,  however,  varied  from  one 
bubstanee  to  another.    Hence,  by  putting  into  the  formula  the  observed  values 
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of  t,  t,  6,  and  e,  the  value  of  -  could  be  ascertained.   The  following  are  some  of  the 

results  obtained  for  substances  in  the  state  of  dry  powder: — 

Chalk   0066 

Clay   -07 

Sand   -15 

Sand  and  clay   "11 

These  values  are  proportional  to  the  absolute  internal  conducting  powers  of  the  several 
substances,  but  in  order  to  deduce  those  conducting  powers  from  them,  they  require  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  unknown  absolute  value  of  c,  the  external  conducting  power  of 
mercury. 

The  observation  of  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  a  mass  whose  temperature  is 
changing  has  been  employed  by  Forbes  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  xvi.  206); 
Angstrom  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxiv.  513;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixvii.  379),  and  Neumann 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxvi.  183)  for  the  determination  of  coefficients  of  conductivity. 
Forbes'  investigation  related  to  the  rate  of  penetration  downwards  into  the  earth  uf 
the  solar  heat  received  by  the  surface.  The  general  effect  of  the  seasons  is  that  tha 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  oscillates  (in  Britain)  between  a  n  aximum 
which  occurs  in  July  or  August,  and  a  minimum  occurring  in  January  or  February. 
If  now  the  earth's  crust  were  a  perfect  conductor  of  heat,  the  yearly  maximum  and 
yearly  minimum  of  temperature  would  occur  at  any  point  below  the  surface,  at  the 
same  epochs  as  they  do  at  the  surface  itself,  and  the  yearly  range  of  temperature  would 
be  as  great  below  the  surface  as  above  it  But  the  earth's  crust  opposing  in  reality  a 
very  considerable  resistance  to  the  propagation  of  heat,  the  maxima  and  minima  occur 
later  below  the  surface  (for  instance,  at  a  depth  of  25  6  feet  in  the  porphyritic  trap  of 
the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  the  annual  maximum  occurs  in  December  or  January, 
and  the  minimum  in  June  or  July),  and  the  difference  between  them,  or  the  yearly 
range  of  temperature,  is  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface.  Thus  the  oscillation  of  tempe- 
rature which  occurs  at  the  surface  suffers  a  retardation  of  phase  and  a  diminution  of 
amplitude  as  it  advances  inwards.  From  these  two  effects,  aa  revealed  by  the  observa- 
tion of  thermometers  sunk  to  various  depths,  Forbes  was  able  to  deduce  the  abso- 
lute coefficients  of  conductivity  of  the  strata  in  which  the  thermometers0were  buried. 

A  method  precisely  the  same  in  principle  has  since  been  employed  by  A  n  gstrom  for 
the  determination  of  the  conductivities  of  certain  metals.  Square  bars  of  the  metals  to 
be  examined  were  alternately  heuted  and  cooled  at  one  place,  and  after  a  considerable 
number  of  such  alternations  the  distribution  of  temperature  was  observed  by  means  of 
thermometers  inserted  into  the  bars  at  intervals  of  50  millimetres  from  each  other. 

Neumann's  method  depended  on  observations  of  the  course  of  cooling  in  bars 
which  had  been  heated  at  one  end  until  their  temperature  became  stationary  through- 
out, or  in  cubes  or  spheres  of  five  or  six  inches  diameter  which  had  been  previously 
heated  to  a  uniform  temperature.  0 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Angstrom  and  by 
Neumann,  reduced  to  the  gramme- water-second-centimetre  unit :  — 

Coefficient*  of  Conductivity. 


Angstrom. 

Neumann. 

9103 

110  75 

30-70 

3019 

16-30 

1637 

10-94 

The  numbers  in  the  following  table  give  the  values  referred  to  the  same  unit,  of  the 
ratio  -—  according  to  Neumann's  experiments,  k  being  the  coefficient  of  internal 

conductivity,  c  the  specific  heat,  and  D  the  density  of  the  several  substances: — 

SubiUnc«.  *  • 

cl) 

Coal   0-116 

Melted  sulphur   -143 

Ice   1144 

Snow   -367 

Frozen  earth   -916 

  1-357 
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Nenminn  finds  that  the  conductivity  of  the  same  substance  varies  very  sensibly 
with  the  temperature. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  ratios  of  the  conductivities  of  the  metals  found  by 
Neumann  agree  on  the  whole  with  the  relative  conductivities  determined  by 
Wiedemann  and  Franz,  they  considerably  exceed  the  absolute  conducting  powers 
calculated  from  these  by  means  of  Pec  let's  coefficient  for  lead.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absolnte  coefficients  obtained  by  Neumann  and  Angstrom  for  iron  are  nearly 
identical,  and  this  value  might  therefore  perhaps  be  most  safely  taken  in  order  to 
convert  Wiedemann  and  Franc's  relative  numbers  into  absolute  coefficients. 

In  substances  whose  elasticity  or  structure  is  different  in  different  directions.therate 
at  which  heat  is  propagated  depends  upon  the  direction.  Thus  in  crystals  not  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  or  cubical  system  (Cjrystaixographv,  ii.  121),  Sen  arm  on  t  Las 
shown  that  the  conducting  power  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  is  generally 
either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  If  a  source  of  heat  be  imagined  at  the  centre  of 
such  a  crystal,  the  heat  would  be  conducted  outwards  with  different  velocities  in  different 
directions,  and  consequently  the  points,  which  at  any  moment  possessed  a  common  tempe- 
rature, would  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid;  una  Sen  arm  on  t  found  that 
the  axes  of  the  isothermal  ellipsoid*  of  crystals  coincide  with  their  optic  axes.  He  also 
found  that  mechanical  strains  or  pressures  are  capable  of  modifying  the  conducting 
power  of  bodies  for  heat  in  the  directions  in  which  they  are  applied. 

Wood  presents  somewhat  similar  phenomena.  It  was  observed  by  De  la  Rive  and 
Be  Candolle  that  the  conducting  power  of  wood  is  always  greater  along  than  across 
the  fibre.  These  observations  were  extended  by  Knoblauch,  who  showed  that^  as  a 
rule,  the  difference  of  conducting  power  is  least  in  the  hardest  and  greatest  in  the 
softest  kinds  of  wood.  Thus  in  boxwood  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  isothermal 
ellipsoid  is  1-25  :  1,  in  walnut  it  is  1*45  :  1,  in  apricot-tree  16  :  1,  and  in  soft  woods 
(such  as  poplar,  Lime,  birch,  pine),  it  is  1*8  :  1.  Tyndall  has  carried  the  same  inves- 
tigation still  further :  he  finds  that  at  all  points  not  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
wood  possesses  three  unequal  axes  of  calorific  conduction,  which  are  at  right-uncles  to 
each  other.  The  first  and  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  the  fibre  of  the  wood ;  the 
second  and  intermediate  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre  and  to  the  ligneous  layers  ; 
while  the  third  and  least  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  parallel  to  the 
h\  vers. 

When  two  different  metals  are  in  contact,  the  rate  of  propagation  of  heat  is  different 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  surface  of  separation,  and  therefore  if  heat  is  flowing  across 
this  surface  the  law  of  the  variation  of  temperature  is  different  at  the  two  sides  of  it; 
but  Wiedemann  has  shown  that,  when  the  contact  is  perfect,  there  is  no  finite  dif- 
ference between  the  temperatures  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  metals  which  touch  each 
other. 

Conduction  of  Heat  by  Liquids. — In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  density  which 
takes  place  almost  universally  in  liquids  when  they  are  heated,  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  rapidly  communicated  by  convection  to  the  whole  of  a  quantity  of  liquid,  when 
heat  is  applied  to  it  from  below.  Hence  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  liquids  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  conductivity  for  beat  Rum  ford  however  showed,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  t  hat  when  heat  is  imparted  to  a  liquid  from  above,  so  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  heated  portions  cannot  cause  them  to  rise  and  so  produce  a  circulation  of 
the  liquid,  the  communication  of  heat  from  one  part  of  a  liquid  to  another  takes  place 
with  extreme  slowness,  so  much  so  indeed  that  he  concluded  that  liquids  are  entirely  with- 
out any  real  conducting  power  for  heat.  Later  observers  nevertheless,  and  especially 
Despretx,  have  proved  that  liquids  do  conduct  heat  in  the  same  way  as  solid  bodies, 
but  for  the  most  part  very  much  more  slowly.  Desprets,  in  fact,  found  that  when  a 
constant  source  of  heat  acts  for  a  long  time  upon  the  upper  part  of  a  column  of  water, 
the  heat  gra dually  penetrates  downwards;  and  that  when  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature in  the  column  has  become  stationary,  the  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  air  decreases  according  to  a  geometrical  progression,  when  examined  at 
points  whose  depths  below  the  surface  increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  law  of  conduction  in  water  is  the  same  as  the  law  of  conduction  in 
metal?,  avd  by  comparing  Desprets's  results  for  water  with  those  he  obtained  for 
copper,  it  appears  that  the  conductivity  of  water  is  to  that  of  copper  as  9  to  1000. 

Conduction  of  Heat  by  Gases. — The  distribution  of  heat  in  gases  certainly  takes 
place  chiefly  by  convection,  as  it  does  in  liquids,  but  several  observers  have  concluded 
that  they  do  noverthelees  posses*  a  feeble  power  of  conduction.  The  most  direct  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  are  due  to  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  497);  according  to 
them  it  appears  that  hydrogen,  if  not  other  gases,  has  a  certain  degree  of  conductivity. 
This  conclusion  accords  with  the  results  of  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  propa- 
gation of  heat  in  gases  by  Clausius  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiii.  532),  who  finds  that  the 
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conducting  power  of  the  lighter  gases  must  exceed  that  of  the  heavier  gases.  As  a 
provisional  estimate,  he  gives  for  the  conducting  power  of  air  about  jf^*  of  that  of  lend 
as  determined  by  Peel et,  and  for  the  conducting  power  of  hydrogen  about  four  times 
that  of  air.  G.  C.  F. 

RAJ>XCXiES,  or  RASXCAXiS,  The  notion  of  compound  r ad icl es,  as  it  is  at 

present  received  in  chemical  science,  has  been  explained  already  in  previous  articles 
(Classification,  i.  1014 — 1017;  Equivalents,  il  495  ;  Formulas,  Rational,  ii.  700); 
all  that  is  necessary  here  is  therefore  to  iudicate  briefly  the  origin  of  the  idea,  and  the 
principal  modifications  which  it  lias  undergone. 

The  word  "radical "  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Lavoisier.  For 
him  and  for  his  school,  chemistry  consisted  mainly  in  the  investigation  of  oxygen  and 
its  combinations.  Compound  bodies  were  divided  into  the  two  fundamental  classes  of 
acids,  which  were  supposed  to  owe  their  essential  properties  to  their  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  salifiable  bases,  which  were  regarded  either  as  simple 
bodies  or  as  containing  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen.  In  all  cases  the  presence  or 
absence  of  oxygen,  or  the  proportion  of  it  which  a  compound  body  contained,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important  point  in  its  chemical  history,  and  as  chiefly  deter- 
mining its  properties.  In  the  case  of  the  acids  especially,  the  oxygen,  which  all  were 
supposed  to  contain,  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  characteristic  proper- 
ties; whether  the  oxygen  was  combined  with  sulphur,  with  phosphorus,  or  with 
nitrogen,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  far  less  importance.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
for  adopting  some  common  designation  for  the  various  substances  which  were  capable 
of  serving  as  foundations  or  nuclei  upon  which  oxygen  could  attach  itself,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  acids  ;  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  word  radical  was  first  employed  in 
chemistry.  "II  faut  done,"  said  Lavoisi er,  "distinguer  dans  tout  acide  la  base 
acidifiable  a  laquelle  M.  de  Morveau  a  donn£  le  nom  de  radical,  et  lo  principe  acidifiant, 
e'est-a-dire,  l'oxigeue."  (Traiti  ilimentairc  dc  Chimir,  edit.  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  69.)  The 
passage  here  referred  to  appears  to  be  in  Section  ii.  "  Des  bases  acidifiablisou  privet  pes 
radicaiexdes  acides  "  of  de  Morveau's  "  Memoire  sur  le  Developpement  desPrineipes 
de  la  Nomenclature  meihodique*'  (1787).  The  definition  of  a  radical  which  is  here  given 
is  interesting,  notonlyin  connection  with  our  present  subject,  but  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  views  then  entertained  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  acids.  After  speaking 
of  the  acids  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  de  Morveau  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  nomenclature  of  acids  of  unknown  composition,  such  as  muriatic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  the  acidof  vinegar,  &c,  with  regard  to  which  he  says :  "  Nous  nous  sommes 
contentes  de  designer  Tetre  simple  qui  y  modifle  l'oxigene  par  l'expressiou  de  base 
acidifiable,  ou,  pour  abregcr,  de  radical  de  tel  acide ;  afin  de  garder  la  mime  analogie, 
et  de  pouvoir  considerer  a  leur  tour  chacun  de  ces  etres  d'une  manierc  abstraite." 

The  signification  of  the  word  radical  was  soon  somewhat  extended  by  Lavoisier. 
Two  years  after  the  publication  of  de  Morveau's  memoir,  he  says:  ".Fai  deji  fait 
observer  que  dans  le  regne  mineral,  presque  touB  les  radicnux  oxidablcs  et  acidifiablea 
etoient  simples  ;  que  dans  le  regne  vegetal  an  contraire,  et  surtout  dans  le  regne  animal, 
il  n'en  existoit  presque  pas  qui  ne  fussent  composes  du  moins  de  deux  substances, 
d'hydrogene  et  de  carbon e  ;  que  souvent  l'azote  et  lephosphore  s'y  reunissoient.  et  qu'il 
en  resultoit  des  radicaux  k  quatre  bases."  ( Vraitl  llbntntairt,  vol.  i.  p.  209.)  The 
idea  of  compound  radicles,  which  we  meet  with  in  this  passage,  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  other  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  it  is 
applied  to  explain  the  constitution  of  neutral  bodies  as  well  as  of  acids.  This  w  still 
more  distinctly  seen  in  other  passages;  thus,  of  sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  it  is  said 
(Op.  cit.  pp.  125,  126):  "Ces  trois  substances  ont  pour  radical  rhydrog&ne  et  le 
carbone  combines  ensemble,  de  maniere  a  ne  former  qu'une  seulebase,  et  portes  a  l'etat 
d'oxide  par  une  portion  d'oxygene ;  ils  ne  different  que  par  la  proportion  des  principes) 
qui  composent  la  base."  Elsewhere  it  is  suggested  that  the  oils  may  actually  constitute 
compound  organic  radicles  in  the  free  state,  thus  (pp.  198,  199)  :  "On  apercoit 
aisement  que  les  huiles  etaut  composees  d'hydrogene  et  de  cnrlxme,  elles  soot  de 
veri tables  radicaux  carbone-hydreux  ou  hydro-carbononx,  et  en  effotil  * nffit  d'oxygener 
les  huiles  pour  les  eonvertir  d'abord  en  oxides,  et  ensuite  en  acides  vegetaux,  suivant 
le  degre  d'oxygenation.  On  ne  pent  pas  eependant  assurer  d'une  maniexe  positive  que 
les  huiles  entrent  toutes  entieres  dans  la  composition  des  oxides  et  des  acides  vegetaux; 
il  est  possible  qu* elles  perdent  auparavant  une  portion  de  leur  bydrogene  ou  de  leur 
carbone,  et.  que  ce  qui  reste  de  Tune  et  do  l'autre  de  ces  substances  ne  soit  plus  dans 
la  proportion  necessaire  pour  constituer  des  huiles."  Again  (pp.  210,  211) :  "  Doit-on 
conclure  de  ces  reflexions,  que  les  huiles  soient  la  base,  qu'elles  soient  le  radical  des) 
aeides  vegetaux  et  animaux  ?  J'ai  deja  expose  mes  doutes  a  cet  egard.  Preraiere- 
ment,  qnoiqne  les  huiles  paroisseut  n'etre  uniquement  composes  que  d'hydrogene  et  de 
carbone,  nous  ne  savons  pas  si  la  proportion  quelled  en  contiennent  est  precisementeelle 
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neccssaire  poor  const  it  uer  lea  radicaux  des  acides.  Seeondemcnt,  puisque  lea  acidrs 
vegetaux  et  animaux  no  aont  paa  seulemeut  composes  d'bvdrogeue  ct  do  carbon  e,  maia 
que  l'oxygene  entre  egalement  dans  leur  combinaison,  il  n  y  a  pas  do  raison  do  eonclure 
quelle*  contiennent  plutot  do  l'huile  que  de  1'acide  carbonique  et  de  l'eaa.  lis  con- 
tiennent biea,  il  est  vrni,  les  materiaux  propres  a  cbacune  do  cea  combinaisons  ;  maia 
res  combinaisons  ne  aont  point  reahsoes  a  la  temperature  habituelle  dont  nous  jouis- 
sons,  et  lea  troia  principes  aont  duns  un  etat  d'equilibre,  qu'uu  degr6  de  chaleur,  un 
pen  superieur  a  celui  de  l'eau  bouillante,  suffit  pour  troubler."  This  last  passage  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  that  Lavoisier  distinctly  apprehended  that  the 
question  of  what  radicle  a  given  complex  body  contained,  involved  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  its  composition,  but  also  of  its  constitution,  or  of  the  way  in  which  its  consti- 
tuent elements  were  combined. 

The  further  development  of  the  notion  of  compound  radicles  was  a  consequence  of 
the  advance  of  organic  chemistry.  Consequently,  with  the  exception  of  Gay-  L  us  sac'  a 
discovery  of  cyanogen  in  1815,  we  hear  little  more  of  either  the  word  or  the  idea  until 
about  the  year  1832.  It  is  true  that  in  1817  Berzelius  repeated  Lavoisier's  state- 
ment that  all  inorganic  oxides  have  simple  radicles,  and  all  organic  oxides  compound 
radicles ;  but  this  remained  a  general  doctrine  without  precise  special  application,  until, 
in  1832.  Liebig  and  Wobler  showed  that,  by  regarding  oil  of  bitter-almonds  and  its 
derivatives  as  compounds  of  a  radicle  containing  C'H*0,  they  became  exactly  compar- 
able with  the  compounds  of  potassium  or  other  metals.  This  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  benzoyl-compounds  was  at  first  eargerly  adopted  by  Berzelius  (Ann.  Pharm. 
iii.  282 ),  but  was  afterwards  modified  by  him  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  electro-chemical  theory  to  suppose  that  oxygen  could  be  a  constituent  of  a 
radicle.  He  consequently  represented  these  compounds  as  containing  the  radicle 
C"H>;  for  instance,  benzoic  acid,  (PW.O*  +  HO,  chloride  of  benzoyl,  2rCM/f».0»)  + 
CH/f\C7*.  The  formulae  thus  obtained  were  strictly  comparable  with  those  adopted 
by  Berzelius  for  corresponding  inorganic  compounds:  e.g.  chromic  acid,  CrO*  +  HO, 
oxichloride  of  chromium,  2Cr&  +  CrCl*.  (See  Berzelius'  Jahresberkht,  xiii.  203 
[1833]  ;  xviii.  358  [1838] ;  xix.  345  [1839]). 

The  next  class  of  bodies  to  which  formula?  were  given,  founded  on  the  idea  of  their 
containing  compound  radicles,  exactly  similar  to  elements  in  their  mode  of  combination, 
were  the  derivatives  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  itself  was  represented  by  Berzelius 
{Jakrttbericht,  xiii.  195)  as  the  oxide  of  the  radicle  CH',  and  ether  as  containing 
the  radicle  C:H»:  thus,  alcohol  2(CH')0,  ether  2(C,H5)0,  chloride  of  ethyl  C»H».C1, 
&c  Liebig  soon  afterwards  (1834)  gave  the  name  ethyl  to  the  radicle  CH*  and  re- 
presented alcohol  as  its  hydrated  oxide  (Ann.  Pharm.  ix.  1 ;  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  335 ; 
Berzel.  Jahresber.  xv.  343).  In  1835,  Regnault  represented  aldehyde,  acetic  acid, 
Dutch-liquid,  and  several  of  its  derivatives  as  compounds  of  the  radicle  C*H*,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  aldthj/dene  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lviii.  301,  and  lix.  358 ;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  xiv.  22,  and  xv.  60),  and  which  was  afterwards  (Jahresber.  xvii.  232  [1837]) 
called  acetyl  by  Berzelius;  and  in  the  few  following  years,  similar  views  were 
applied  by  Berzelius  and  the  chemists  of  his  school  to  nearly  all  known  organic 
compounds.  In  all  cases  the  leading  idea  was  that  which  was  thus  expressed  by  D  u  mas 
in  1837  (Compt.  rend.  v.  300;  Journ.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  298;  Berzel.  Jahresber.  xviii. 
243):  "In  mineral  chemistry  the  radicles  are  simple ;  in  organic  chemistry  they  are 
compound :  herein  is  the  only  difference  between  them ;  the  laws  of  combination  and 
of  transformation  are  the  same  in  both.  Even  if  the  radicles  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
such  as  sulphur,  the  metals,  and  oxygon,  are  really  compound,  wo  cannot  look  forward 
to  their  decomposition  ;  for  if  this  decomposition  is  possible,  it  requires  forces  which 
we  are  not  acquainted  with.  In  organic  chemistry  tho  case  is  the  reverse,  and  the 
difficulty  is  less.  Here  the  radicles  are  compound,  and  our  whole  art  consists  in 
treating  them  bo  that  they  are  not  broken  up  into  their  elementary  constituents.  This 
decomposition,  however,  we  can  foresee  and  prevent,  for  it  takes  place  according  to 
easily  apprehended  laws ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  recognise  an  organic 
radicle,  and  to  transfer  it  undecomposed  from  one  compound  to  anothor." 

These  views  were  not,  however,  the  only  ones  that  were  applied  to  organic  compounds. 
Mitscherlich,  for  instance,  regarded  a  certain  number  of  organic  bodies  as  consti- 
tuted quite  differently  from  any  known  inorganic  compounds  (see  Formul*,  ii.  701, 
702) ;  and  Laurent,  in  1836,  proposed  a  general  theory  of  the  constitution  of  organic 
compounds,  which  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  radicle  theory  as  above  described 
(see  Ncclbcs  Theoey,  iv.  143).  But  the  chief  opposition  to  the  rndicle  theory  arose, — 
(1),  from  tho  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  it,  as  it  was  held  by  Berzelius,  its  chief 
supporter,  the  constitution  of  substances,  such  as  chlorneetic  acid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  its  analogues  on  organic  bodies ;  (2)  from  the  fact  that  of  the  very 
numerous  radicles  whose  existence  the  theory  assumed,  scarcely  two  or  three  were 
known  in  the  separate  state;  and  (3)  in  consequence  of  Gerhardt  and  Laurent's 
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discovery  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  their  analogues, 
taken  together,  which  was  contained  in  a  molecule  of  any  well-investigated  compound, 
was  always  an  even  number,  whereas  all  the  supposed  compound  radicles  contained  an 
odd  number  of  such  atoms. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  the  long  and  bitter  coutroTersies  which  arose  upon  each 
of  these  points:  an  excellent  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Kekule"  s  Lehrbuch  d*r 
organiscnen  Chemie  (vol.  i.  pp.  69-94,  1859).  It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  tho 
objections  to  the  "radicle  "  theory,  referred  to  under  the  first  of  the  above  heads,  arose 
from  its  identification  with  the  electro-ehemieal  theory,  and  therefore  lost  their  force 
when  this  theory  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  consequently  admitted  that  radicles 
playing  the  part  of  electro-positive  metals  might  contain  not  only  oxygen,  but  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  in  fact  any  other  element.  The  discovery  of  cacodyi  by  Bun  sen  in  1842, 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  butyl  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  in  1849,  and  subsequently  of 
several  other  of  the  so-called  alcohol-radicles,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  afford  a 
conclusive  answer  to  all  a  priori  objections  against  the  possible  existence  of  radicles  in 
the  free  state,  resulted  in  its  being  proved  that  the  molecules  of  the  isolated  radicles 
consisted  of  two  atoms,  and  thus  the  "  law  of  even  numbers  "  received  a  confirmation 
instead  of  the  expected  refutation.  (See  Alcohol-radicles,  i.  96.) 

The  idea  of  compound  radicles,  as  it  is  now  entertained,  is  quite  independent  of  the 
question  whether  they  can  be  actually  prepared  in  the  separate  state  or  not.  A  radicle, 
in  modern  chemical  language,  is  simply  a  group  of  elements  which  is  common  to  a 
more  or  less  numerous  series  of  allied  compounds,  and  remains  unaffected  by  the  pro- 
cesses whereby  these  compounds  are  transformed  one  into  another.  It  is  essentially 
correlative  with  the  idea  of  molecular  types ;  and,  as  pointed  out  in  the  places  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  (especially  ii.  700),  the  radicle  which  any  complex 
compound  is  regarded  as  containing,  must  depend  upon  the  type  to  which  the  com- 
pound is  referred,  while,  conversely,  the  type  is  equally  dependent  on  the  radicle. 

G.  C.  F. 

BJLDZOX.ZTB.    Natrolite,  from  Brevig  in  Norway  (iv.  29) :  see  also  an  analysis 

by  Michaelson.  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  819.) 

BADISB.  Itaphanus sativum.  Radish-roots  contain, according  to  T.  J.  Herapath 
(Chem.  Gas.  1847,  p.  279),  in  1000  pts.  :— 

Red  colouring-matter  .       .  .177 

Fat  oil  0  40 

Sinapine?  004 


Alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  i  ~  . . 

with  a  little  gypsum  > 

Acetates  of  potassium  and  sodium  0*22 

Nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  5*17 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  416 


Water   96974 

Woody  fibre  ....  17  02 
Nitrogenous  substance  /  0  A . 

with  a  little  starch  {      *      *  / 

Albumin  0-91 

Extractive  matter      .      .      .  2-26 
Gum  ......  4"30 

Sugar  1-14 

The  ash  of  the  root  and  herb  of  the  radish  has  also  been  analysed  by  T.  Richardson 
(Jahresb.  1847-48,  Table  C  to  page  1074),  with  the  following  results: — 

K«0.    N**0.    CaO.    MgO.    SO».    8IO».    P»0».    Fe~PO«  KCI.  NaCl 
Root    211 6    .    .      8-78  3-53    7  71    8  17    40  09     2  19    129    7  07  -    99  99 
Herb     606  11  09  27'90  7  08    9  64    8  22     6  07    16  45    .   .    850  =  100  00 

The  dried  root  yielded  6*43  per  cent,  and  the  dried  herb  2  76  per  cent.  ash. 

RADISH,  OXXi  OF.  The  roots  and  seeds  of  the  radish  yield,  by  distillation  with 
water,  a  milky  liquid,  from  which  an  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  rectification. 
This  oil  is  colourless,  heavier  than  water,  contains  sulphur,  forms  a  white  precipitate 
with  mercuric  chloride,  yellow  with  platinic  chloride.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water. 

The  same  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling,  with  water,  the  seeds  of  Brauica  Napus, 
Cochlearia  Draba,  and  Cheiranthu*  annuu*. 

Eamalina  caxxcakxs.  A  lichen  which  yields  alpha-usnic  acid.  (Seo 
Usntc  Aero.)- 

RAKMELBBEXOITE.   Trimetric  arsenide  of  nickel,  NiAs*  (iv.  38). 

RAHDAWITE,  An  earthy  hydrate  of  silica,  occurring  near  Pont  Gibaudin  France. 
(See  Opal,  iv.  304.) 

RANGOON  TAX,    See  Naphtha  (iv.  3). 

RAiruWCULUg.  The  root  of  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  gathered  in  Tuscany  in  April 
and  May,  was  found  by  Tosca ni  (Cimento,  v.  463)  to  contain  0-5  to  10 percent  crys- 
talhsable  sugar,  0  4  to  0  6  dextrin,  28  starch,  and  an  acrid  deleterious  substance. 
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The  acrid  juice  of  Ranunculus  scdcratus  yields  by  distillation  a  clear,  sharp-  tasting, 
fftid  liquid,  which  when  kept  for  some  time,  even  in  closed  vessels,  deposits  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate  of  anemonin  (i.  290).  Ether  extracts  from  this  distillate  a 
neutral,  acrid,  golden-yellow,  non-sulphuretted  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  attacks  the 
ey»-s  strongly,  and  raises  blisters  on  the  skin.  When  kept'under  water,  or  in  contact 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  it  concretes  to  a  white  solid  mass,  which  quickly  changes  into 
anemonin  and  anemonic  acid.  It  is  to  this  transformation  of  the  acrid  principle  of  the 
ranunculus,  and  not  to  its  volatility,  that  the  loss  of  acridity  of  the  plant  by  drying  is 
due.    (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxv.  209.) 


A  variety  of  granite  containing  60  46  per  cent,  orthoelase,  31*83 
quartz,  and  6  71  mica,  occurring  at  Pyterlaks  and  other  localities  in  Finland.  (Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  784.) 

saps*  See  Bbassxca  (i.  654). — Rape-seed  oil,  Huik  de  navette,  is  a  fat  oil 
obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of  winter-rap^  (Brassica  Hapus),  which  yield  about 
33  per  cent  of  it.  This  oil  is  yellow,  has  a  peculiar  odour,  a  density  of  0  9 128  at  16°, 
and  solidifies  at  a  few  degrees  below  0°.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  mixture  of 
volatile  fatty  acids,  acrolein,  and  oily  hydrocarbons  of  very  variable  boiling  point. 
These  hydrocarbons  are  strongly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  caprylic,  cenanthylic, 
caproic,  valerianic,  butyric,  propionic,  and  acetic  acids.  With  chromic  acid  the  same 
hydrocarbons  yield  only  acetic  and  propionic  acid.  (Schneider,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
lxx.  107.) 

Rape-seed  oil  is  used  for  illumination,  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  soaps,  for  oiling 
woollen  stufls,  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  seeds  of  summer-rape,  Brastica  pracox,  yield  a  yellow  viseid  oil  of  specific 
gravity  0-9139,  which  deposits  tallow  at  -8°,  and  Solidifies  to  a  yellowish-white  butter 
»t  -10°.  (Schubler.) 

The  seeds  of  the  turnip,  Brastica  Napus,  yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  similar  oil, 
of  specific  gravity  0*9167. 

Colza  oil,  used  chiefly  for  illumination,  is  obtained  to  the  amount  of  about  33  per 
cent,  from  the  seeds  of  colza  or  wild  navew,  (Brassies  campestris,  var.  oleifera).  It 
is  yellow,  of  specific  gravity  0*9136  at  16°,  and  solidifies  at  -6°.  It  is  chiefly  a  mix- 
ture of  two  glycerides,  which  yield,  by  saponification,  two  peculiar  fatty  adds.  (See 
li ua ssjc  Acid,  i.  655.) 

SAPBAWOSMZTE.   KobelTs  name  for  native  selenide  of  lead  and  copper  from 

Tilkerode  (iii.  557.) 


(See  Radish,  p.  76.) 

Asbestiform  tremolite  from  Lanark,  in  Canada.    (See  Hohjt- 

iii.  169.) 

Iastoltte.  A  reddish-grey  micaceous  mineral  occurring  in  monoclinic  forms 
at  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York,  analysed  by  Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xxiv.  128),  and  by  Pisani  (Compt  rend.  liv.  606;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  749),  whose 
result*  differ  widely  from  one  another : — 

Alkali 

SO*.      APO».       FeO.       CaO.      MrO.    and  lots.  H*t>. 

42*3       6*5       38*25       20       10       6*15       3*8*    -  100  (Shepard). 
34*98    21*88     28*44       .  .       6*24      .    .       9*22    -  100*76  (Pisani). 

From  the  physical  characters  of  the  mineral,  Pisani  regards  it  as  allied  to  ripidolite. 

KATAVEIA,  In  the  bark  of  ratanhia  or  rhatany-root,  Krameria  triandra, 
Witfstein  (Jahresb.  1854,  p.  656)  found  a  peculiar  iron-greening  tannin,  a  body 
analogous  to  cinchona-red,  or  rather  to  quinova-red,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  tannin  ;  also  gummy  and  extractive  matters,  wax,  sugar,  starch,  and  oxalate  of 
calcium.  In  the  American  extract  of  ratanhia,  Wittstein  found  a  nitrogenous  body, 
which  he  regarded  as  tyrosine.    (See  the  next  Article.) 

SATAVBZVZ.  C^ir'NO1.  (E.  Ruge,  Viertcjj.  d.  naturforsch.  Gesellsch.  in 
Zurich,  vi.  Heft  3  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  493.) — A  compound  homologous  with  tyrosine 
(CM1  NO'),  occurring  to  the  amount  of  1*26  per  cent,  in  the  extract  of  rhatany-root. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Wittstein,  who  regarded  it  as  tyrosine.  To  prepare  it,  the 
solution  of  rhatany  extract  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate,  freed 
from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk ;  the  crystals,  which 
separate  after  12  hours,  are  pressed,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  ammonia;  the  solu- 
tion is  left  to  evaporate  ;  and  the  crystals  which  then  separate  are  further  purified  by 
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RATOFFKITE  — RED  PIGMENTS. 


precipitating  their  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with 
eulphydric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Ratanhine,  thus  purified,  crystallises  in  large  spherical  aggregates  of  delicate  white 
needles,  drying  up  to  an  interlaced  mas*.  It  dissolves  in  125  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
and,  like  tyrosine,  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  supersaturated  solutions.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  spirit  of  ordinary  strength,  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  or  by  mercuric  acetate. 
A  solution  of  ratanhine  saturated  at  15°,  assumes  a  rose-rod  colour  when  heated  with 
a  few  drops  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and  on  further  addition  of  the  latter,  deposits  brown-red 
flocks.  When  ratanhine  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  by  drope 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  the  liquid  becomes  rose-red, 
then  ruby-red,  then  gives  off  gas  and  assumes  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour,  due  to  the 
formation  of  resinous  bodies.  This  coloration  is  perceptible  even  to  the  60,000th 
decree  of  dilution.  With  a  larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  more  complete  decomposition 
takes  place.  Ratanhine  moistened  with  water  is  coloured  rose- red  to  violet- red  by 
nitrous  acid,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  a  blue  or  green  solution  is  ultimately 
formed. 

Ratanhine,  like  tyrosine,  unites  both  with  mineral  acids  and  with  alkalis :  it  decom- 
poses the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  A  solution  of  ratanhine  in  barytA- water 
deposits  part  of  the  ratanhine  unaltered,  while  the  compound  CH'^a'TsO*  remains 
dissolved. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ratanhine,  ClsIIl,NO\HCl,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  colourless  acid  prisms  or  laminae,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  or  alcohol,  with 
separation  of  ratanhine. 

Ratanhinc-gulphxiric  or  Stdpho-ratanhic  acid. — The  dark-red  solution  of  ratanhine 
in  6  pts.  of  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  becomes  colourless  on  dilution,  aud  if 
then  neutralised  with  carbonato  of  barium,  deposits  slender  silky  needles  of  the  salt, 
C,,H"Ba"NO".SO,.|H,0,  and  the  mother-liquor  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  mass,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  salt  CMH1,Ba"NI0<.S,0«.5H«0.  The  acid  C'°H'»NSOT,  or 
Cl0Hl,NO*.SH'O*,  separated  from  the  latter  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  from 
absolute  alcohol  in  large  colourless  square  plates.  Both  the  acids  and  their  barium- 
salts  react  with  ferric  chloride  like  tyrosine-sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  splendid  violet 
coloration. 

SATOFFKXTE.  A  granular  or  earthy  blue  variety  of  fluor-spar,  mixed  with 
day,  from  Ratoffka^in  Russia, 

RAUMITE.  A  mineral,  apparently  allied  to  esmarkite,  from  Raumo,  in  Finland, 
containing,  according  to  Bonsdorff,  43  0  per  cent,  silica,  19  0  alumina,  19  2  ferric  oxide, 
12*55  magnesia,  and  6'9  water.  (Rammelsb.  Mineralcn.  p.  836.) 

TRAZOMOrrBXZNi  An  argillaceous  substance  from  Kosemuth  in  Silesia,  con- 
taining, according  to  Gellner,  54  50  per  cent  silica,  27*25  alumina,  2  00  lime,  0*37 
magnesia,  0*25  ferric  oxide,  and  14*25  water  (—  98*62). 

SSA.LOAS.   Native  protosulphide  of  arsenic,  AsS  (i.  386). 

n-ECTirxcA.TXOWT.    The  concentration  of  a  volatile  substance  by  distillation. 

BBS  AKTIMOITT.  Nativo  oxysulphide  of  antimony,  or  Kermesite,  Sb'OS8 
(iii.  446). 

BED  CHALK,  or  REBDLE.  Earthy  red  haematite  having  a  flat  concholdal 
fracture ;  used  as  drawing  chalk. 

COPPEXt-ORS.   Native  cuprous  oxide  (ii.  70). 

See  Dtbiwo  (ii.  355). 

LTXTB,  or  RES  EBON  ORE.  Native  anhydrous  ferric  oxide  (iii. 
837,  393). 

RED  XXtOW-VlTTLlOX.,  or  Botryogen.  Native  ferro so-ferric  sulphate  from 
Fahlun  (i.  651). 

or  Minium.    Red  oxide  of  lead  (iii.  551 ). 

or  Crocouite.   Native  chromate  of  lead  (i.  934). 

or  Diallogite.    Native  carbonate  of  manganese  (i.  789). 

BSD  OCHRE.  Red  haematite  of  a  soft  earthy  consistence.  The  same  name  is 
applied  to  a  pigment  prepared  by  calcining  yeilow  ochre  (clay  containing  ferric 
hydrate). 

REX>  PIGMENTS,  The  red  pigments  most  commonly  used  are  red  oxide  of 
iron  in  various  states,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  vermillion.  Indian  red  is  pure  red 
luematite  finely  ground.    The  same  name  is  applied  to  a  dark-red  ferric  silicate  from 
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the  Persian  Gurf,  also  used  as  a  pigment.    Venetian  red  and  colcothar  are  coarser 
varieties  of  red  hvmatita — Red  ochre  (rid.  sup.).    Bole  of  Armenia  is  a  rod  oxide  of 
iron  mixed  with  clay. — Respecting  red  lead  or  minium,  see  Lead  (iii.  661).    A  tine 
red-brown  is  obtained  by  mixing  red  lead  with  ferric  oxide.    Vermillion  is  mercuric 
sulphide  prepared  by  sublimation  (iii.  913).  Native  cinnabar  is  of  a  duller  red  colour. 
— Antimony-vcrntillion,  a  sulphide  of  antimony  prepared  by  precipitating  an  antimony- 
sait  with  an  alkaline  hyposulphite,  generally  with  hyposulphite  of  calcium,  is  a  very 
solid  red  colour,  little  subject  to  change  except  by  the  action  of  strong  alkalis.  When 
triturated  with  drying  oils,  it  acquires  great  vivacity  and  lustre,  and  forms  an  oil-colour 
well  adapted  for  house  and  furniture  painting  (Hofmann's  Exhibition  Report,  1862, 
p.  79). — Realgar,  or  native  red  sulphide  of  arsenic,  is  also  used  as  a  red  pigment. — 
Mercuric  iodide  affords  a  splendid  scarlet,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  change  by  the  action 
of  light. — Cobait-ro*  is  a  fine  rose-colour  obtained  by  calcining  nitrate  of  cobalt  with 
magnesia. — Arsenate  of  cobalt,  both  the  native  variety  and  that  which  is  prepared  by 
calcining  the  arsenio-eulphide  of  cobalt  in  contact  with  the  air,  affords  a  very  rich  and 
permanent  red  colour;  but  it  is  very  poisonous. — Various  red  lakes  are  prepared  by 
precipitating  infusions  of  madder,  coo h meal,  and  brazil-wood  with  solutions  of  alumina, 
(i.  656,  804;  iii.  466,  760.   See  also  Chimie  des  Covleurs,  par  J.  Lefort,  Paris, 
1S>5,  pp.  133— 196.) 

RSD  szlvsb-orb.   See  Pboustctb  (iv.  740),  and  Ptrahgtbite  (iv.  763). 

or  Biberite.   Native  cobalt-sulphate.    (See  Sulphates.) 

or  Zincite.   Oxide  of  cine  containing  manganese.    (See  Zinc.) 

Syn.  with  Red  Chalk. 

or  Copper-glance.   Native  cuprous  sulphide  (i.  74). 

The  abstraction  of  an  electro-negative  from,  or  addition  of  an 
electro-positive  element  to,  any  compound:  thus  an  oxide  deoxidised  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen,  charcoal,  Ate.,  is  said  to  be  reduced:  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  an  organic 
compound,  by  the  action  of  sodium -amalgam,  Sec.,  is  also  called  an  operation  of 


.  i 

and  EErHACTIOM.    See  Light  (iii.  608). 

mmamUB.  A  metal  reduced  from  its  oxide  ox  other  compound  by  fusion  with  a  ^ 
rf-'iucing  agt'iit. 


The  diammonio-  and  tetrammouio-  platinous  salts,  dis- 
by  Beiset  (iv.  673). 


ICBSRXTB.  A  brown-black  spring-deposit,  occurring  betwpen  slabs  of 
pnoias  at  Wildbad-Gastein,  and  containing,  according  to  Hornig,  34*16  per  cent, 
rnanriaic  oxide,  1416  ferric  oxide,  7*69  calcic  carbonate,  16'9  water,  and  27  27  sand. 
(Rammelsb.  Mineralch.,  p.  1008). 

XtEHSXWOTOlffXTS.  Hydrated  carbonate  of  cobalt,  occurring  as  a  rose-coloured 
incrustation  at  Finksburg,  in  Maryland  (i.  782). 

BSMOUJrxTfi.    Syn.  with  Atacamitb  (i.  429). 

KENSSEEAEXtXTE.  A  mineral  having  the.  composition  of  talc,  but  the  crys- 
talline form  of  angite.  It  has  a  fine  compact  texture,  is  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
translucent,  and  of  a  grey,  whitish,  greenish,  brownish,  or  sometimes  black  colour. 
ITardness  —  3*4.  Specific  gravity  =  2*87.  On  account  of  its  softness,  translucency, 
and  fine  texture,  it  is  worked  in  the  lathe  into  inkstands  and  other  forms.  It  occurs 
over  large  areas  in  Northern  New  York.  Two  specimens  analysed  by  T.  S.  Hunt 
(Jahreeb.  1858,  p.  743),  a  from  Grenville  in  Canada,  6  from  Canton,  New  York,  gave 
the  following  results : — 

SiO'.  MgO.                 FeO.  H'O. 

a.  61-60  31  06             1  63             5-60    -  9979 

b.  61-10  3163             162             5-60    -  9995 
XESiCrALLUM.  A  term  applied  both  to  realgar  and  to  orpiment, 

resinaPITXC  ACXA.  A  crystallisable  acid  resin  obtained,  together  with 
other  products,  from  the  root  of  butter-bur  (Tussilago  Petasites).  See  Tussilaqo. 

UE8IWATE8.  A  general  name  for  the  salts  of  the  acids  obtained  from  turpen- 
tine—viz.,  sylvic,  pinic,  and  pi  marie  acid  (q.v.).  The  general  formula?  of  these  salta 
are  C  'IP.MU3  and  C^li^M'O4. 


.  or  resin  one.    This  name  is  given  by  Fremy  to  a  hydro- 
carbon (probably  impure  colophene,  i.  1086)  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
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RESINS. 


A  class  of  compounds  of  vegetable  origin,  characterised  by  being  inso- 
luble in  water,  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  uncrystallisable,  and  softening  or  melting  at  a 
moderate  heat.    They  may  be  divided  into— 

1.  Resins  which  exude  spontaneously  from  plants,  or  from  incisions  in  the  stems 
and  branches,  and  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air.  These  are  mostly  mixtures,  sometimes 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  gum  or  mucilage  ( Gum-resins),  or  of  volatile  oil 
(Balsams).  They  are  for  the*  most  part  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  volatile  oils 
secretd  by  the  plant. 

2.  Oxidised  Fossil  Resins,  occurring  in  beds  of  coal  lignite,  &c,  and  apparently 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  from  plants  of  a  bygone  age.  The  term  fossil  resin  is 
sometimes,  but  inappropriately,  extended  to  certain  hydrocarbons,  such  as  scheererite, 
ozokerite,  &c,  occurring  in  similar  localities. 

3.  Resins  extracted  from  plants  by  alcohol,  and  consisting  in  many  cases  of  definite 
proximate  principles. 

Resinous  bodies  are  also  produced,  artificially,  by  the  oxidation  of  volatile  oils  in 
contact  with  air,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid ;  in  the  desiccation  of  drying  oils ;  in 
the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  similar  compounds  by  potash,  and  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  many  organic  compounds. 

Natural  resins  may  be  freed  from  admixed  volatile  oil  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by 
boiling  with  water,  or  by  fusion ;  gummy  or  mucilaginous  substances  may  be  extracted 
from  them  by  water. — When  a  resin  has  been  extracted  from  a  plant  by  hot  alcohol 
or  ether,  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  wax  or  fat  contained  in 
it;  and  if  it  be  then  distilled  with  water,  the  resin  remains  behind, and  may  be  further 
purified  by  washing  with  water. 

The  products  thus  obtained  frequently  rotain  small  quantities  of  acid,  rat,  volatile 
oil,  colouring -matter,  &c,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  resins, 
differing  in  composition  and  properties. 

Resins  are  transparent  or  translucent ;  a  few  are  colourless,  but  the  greater  number 
are  yellow,  brown,  or  otherwise  coloured.  Some  of  them  are  hard  and  friable,  a  few 
are  crystalline ;  others  are  soft  and  greasy,  or  elastic  like  caoutchouc  They  become 
electric  by  friction.  When  heated  they  soften  or  melt,  mostly  without  decomposition,  to 
a  thick  tenacious  liquid,  generally  more  viscid  than  melted  fat.  They  are  not  volatile, 
but  when  strongly  heated,  they  carbonise,  and  give  off  carbonic  anhydride,  water, 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  volatile  oils  varying  greatly  in  composition.  (See  Colophony, 
i.  1087.) 

Resins  are  insoluble  in  water ;  most  of  them  dissolve  freely  in  cold  alcohol,  some 
scarcely  at  all,  or  only  in  hot  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  give  off  the  alcohol,  and  leave  the  resin  in  the  form  of  a  varnish.  They  are  ren- 
dered milky  by  water,  from  separation  of  the  resin ;  more  complete  separation  is 
effected  by  mineral  acids.  Most  resins  are  soluble  in  ether.  Volatile  oils  likewise 
dissolve  them,  and  the  solutions,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  leave  first  a  balsam-like  mass, 
then  the  resin.  Resins  may  be  melted  together  with  fats;  their  solutions  in  drying 
oils  harden  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Resins  are  either  neutral  or  acid.  The  former,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  do  not 
redden  litmus,  and  they  are  insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alkalis.  The  latter, 
which  are  tho  more  numerous,  redden  litmus  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  dissolve  in 
cautitic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  the  solutions,  when  evaporated,  leaving  amor- 
phous masses,  called  resin -  soaps,  often  precipitable  from  the  solution  by  excess  of 
alkali.  Common  yellow  eoap  consists  of  tallow-soap  mixed  with  a  resin-soap,  formed 
by  dissolving  colophony  in  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium.  By  decomposing  the 
solutions  of  the  resin-soaps  with  metallic  salts,  compounds  of  the  acid  resin  with 
metallic  oxides  are  formed,  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water. 

Resins  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Their  solutions  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpen* 
tine,  and  drying  fat  oils,  yield  the  several  kinds  of  varnish  used  for  covering  wood, 
metal,  &c.  with  a  thin  but  impermeable  coating,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  air  and 
moisture.  Spirit-varnishes  are  the  most  brilliant,  but  also  the  roost  brittle ;  their 
rigidity  may  be  diminished  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  resins  commonly 
used  for  varnishes  are  copal,  elemi,  lac  in  scales,  mastic,  and  sandarach. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  natural  resins,  showing,  except  in  the  case  of  the  fossil 
resins,  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived: — 

Resins  rxudwo  from  Puurrs. 

o.  Containing  Benzoic  or  Cinnamic  acid. 


1.  Acaroid  resin,  from  Xanthorrhaa 

hastdis. 

2.  Benzoin,  from  Stt/rax  Brnzoin. 

3.  Drngon's-Mood,  Oriental,  from  Otla- 

mus  Draco. 


Dragon's-blood,  Canarian,  from  Dra- 
caena Draco. 

Dragon's  •  blood,  American, 
Pterocarjtus  Draco. 
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Peru  Balaam,  from  Myroxylon  perui- 
ferum. 

Liquid  Storax,  American,  from  Liqui- 

dambar  tty  racifi.ua. 
Liquid  Storax,  Oriental,  from  Liqui- 

dainbar  Altingia, 


7.  Solid  Storax,  from  Styrar  officinalis. 

8.  Tolu  Balsam,  from  Myrospermum 

toluiferum  or  frutescens. 

9.  Mecca  Balsam,  from 


fi.  Not  containing  Benzoic  or  Cinnamic  Acid. 


1.  Alouchi  r.-s  i  r i ,  from  a  tree  growing 
in  Madagascar. 

ammoniacum. 

3.  Am m-'  resin,  from  Hymencea  Cour- 

baril. 

4.  Arbol-a-Brea,     from  Canarium 

allium  ? 

6.  Aaafffltida,  from  Ferula  Asafcetida. 

6.  Bdellium,    from  Baltamodendron 

i v  trious  species). 

7.  Betulin,  from  Betula  alba. 

8.  Caranna,    from    Amyris  caranna, 

Bursera  gummi/era  or  acuminata. 

9.  Ceradia  resin,  from  Ceradta  furcata. 

10.  Copaiba  balsam,  from  various  species 

of  Copal/era. 

11.  Copal,  Brazilian  or  West  Indian,  from 

Hymen  tea  Courbaril. 
Copal,  African  and  East  Indian,  from 
Hymenaa  verrucosa  or  Elaocarpus 

copaliferus. 
Copal,  North  American,  from  Rhus 

copall  ina. 
Dammara  resin,  Australian,  from 

Dam  mar  a  aus  trait*. 
Dammara  resin,  East  Indian,  from 
Pinus  Dammara  or  Dammara  alba. 
Elemi,  from  Amyris  or  Idea  (various 
species). 

Euphorbium,  from  Euphorbia  offici- 
narum  ,antiquorum,  sindcanartcnsis. 

1 5.  Galbanum,  from  Babon  Galbanum  ? 

16.  Gamboge,  from  Stalagmites  cambo- 


17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


13. 


14. 


30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 

36. 


Gomart  resin,  from  Burseragui 
/era. 

Guaiacum,  from  Guaiacum  officinale. 
Icica-resin,  from  various  species  of 
Icica. 

Ivy -resin,  from  Hedera  Helix. 
Jalap-resins,     from  Convolvulus 

Schiedunus,  &c. 
Labdanum  or  Ladanum,  from  Cisius 

creticus. 

Lac,  from  Aleu  rites  laccifera,  C rot  on 
aromaticus,  Butea  frondosa,  Ficus 
religiosa,  and  Zizyphus  Jujuba. 

Laetia-resin,  from  Lastia  resinosa. 

Masopin,  from  a  Mexican  tree. 

Mastic,  from  Pistiuria  Lcntiscus. 

Muynas,  from  Calophyltum  Calaba. 

Myrrh,  from  BalsamocUndron 
jnyrrtta. 

Olibanum  or  Incense,  Indian,  from 

BostoeUia  serrata. 
Olibanum  or  Incense,  Arabian,  from 

Amyris  Kataf. 
Opoponax,  from  Ferula  Opoponax. 
Palm- wax  (CYra  de  Palma),  from 

Ceroxylon  andicola. 
Pasto-reain  from  a  Mexican  tree. 
Sagapenum,  from  Ferula  persica. 
Sandarach,  from  Thuja  articulata, 
Scammony,  from  Convolvulus 
moriium  and  other  species. 
Tacamahac,    Wot  Indian, 

Amyris  tomentosa. 
Tacamahac,  East  Indian,  from  Colo- 
phyllum  Iwphyllum. 

from  coniferous 


37. 

B.  Fossil.  Rbsjxs  (containing  oxygen). — Amber,  Ambrite,  Anthracoxene,  Asphalt, 
Berengelite,  Boloretin,  Bucaramanga-resin,  Copalin,  Euosmite,  Fossil  Caoutchouc, 
Guayaquillite,  Hartin,  Inolyte,  Jaulingite,  Krantzitc,  Melanchym,  Middletonite,  Peat- 
resins,  Piauzite,  Pyroretin,  Retinasphalt,  Retinite  or  Walehovite,  Scleretinite,  Resin 
from  Settling  Stones  in  Northumberland,  Tasmannite,  Xyloretin,  Besins  from  the 
lite  of  Weissenfels — viz.,  Geoceraiu,  Geoceric acid,  Geocerinone,  Geomyricin,  Geocerie 


as 


C.     B RS ENS  EXTRACTED  FBOM  PlAUTS  BY  ALCOHOL. 


Nearly  all  plants  yield  resins  when  thus  treated.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  resins  of  Angelica-root,  Indian  hemp,  Cubebs,  Manna,  Poplar-buds,  Butter-bur 
(Tussilago  Petasites\  Spanish  pepper  (caps icin),  Squill ( Scilla  mantima),  and  Turpethum 
(fyomea  Turpethum). 

Most  of  the  resins  above  enumerated  have  been  or  will  be  described  in  their  alpha- 
betical places.  Some  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  special  description.  W© 
give  here  a  few  that  have  been  omitted.  (See  further  Gmdiris  Handbook,  xvii.  382— 
455): 

L  Gum  Ammoniacum. — This  gum-resin  exudes  from  an  umbelliferous  plant  (Dorema 
anmoniacum,  Don. ;  Heracleum  gummiferum,  Willd.)  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Persia  and  Armenia.    It  occurs  in  commerce,  sometimes  in  white,  yellow,  or  reddish 
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grains  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  in  cakes  mixed  with  sand  and  sawdust.  It  has  a 
strong  disagreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic  and  of  castoreum,  and  arising  from 
the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  (prolwbly  sulphuretted),  which  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  water.  It  softens  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  becomes  brittle  when 
cooled.  Specific  gravity  =  1207.  It  contains,  according  to  Bucholz,  72  0  por  cent, 
resin,  22  4  soluble  gum,  16  bassorin,  and  4  0  volatile  oil  and  water;  according  to 
Braconnot,  70-0  resin,  18"4  soluble  gum,  4  4  bassorin,  7'2  volatile  oil  and  water. 

By  digesting  gumammoniaeura  with  alcohol,  a  clear  yellow  solution  is  obtained, 
which  yields  by  evaporation  a  transparent  nearly  colourless  resin,  containing,  according 
to  Johnston,  71*9  per  cent,  carbon,  7*6  hydrogen,  and  20  5  oxygen.  By  heating  this 
resin  to  130  as  long  as  it  gives  off  vapour,  another  resin  is  obtained  containing  more 
carbon. 

2.  Re*in  of  Ceradia  /areata.— This  plant,  growing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ichaboe,  yields  an  amber-coloured  resin,  having  the  odour  of  olibanum, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  1197.  It  appears  to  have  the  composition  of  the  turpentine 
resins,  C»H»0*. 

3.  Gomart-resin,  from  Bursera  gummifera. — Solid,  dry,  rather  soft  in  the  middle, 
nearly  white,  and  of  crystalline  structure,  exhibiting  cavities  lined  with  shining  crystals, 
slightly  fusible  ;  spreads  out  on  boiling  water  in  adhesive  grains.  The  odour  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  turpentine  and  that  of  elemi.  Yields  by  distillation  with 
water,  a  transparent  colourless  volatile  oil,  having  the  odour  and  composition  of  turpen- 
tine-oil, CWHU,  vapour  density  -  4  7,  and  forming  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  a 
hydrochlorate,  C'^H^HCl,  which  crystallises  in  dazzling  white  silky  needles. 

4.  Ivy-resin,  from  Hcdtra  Helix. — Red-brown  or  greenish  brittle  lumps,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*294  (Brisson).  Has  a  faint  aromatic  tAste  and  odour.  Contains, 
according  to  lMletier,  23  per  cent,  resin,  7  gum,  70  woody  fibre,  with  malic  acid  and 
salts.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and  agreeable  odour;  yields  by  dry  distillation, 
first  acid,  then  ammoniacal  water,  together  with  yellow  and  red  oil. 

6.  Resin  of  Ldttia  resinota. — Small  yellowish-white,  transparent,  green,  brittle, 
grains,  with  conchoidal  fracture.  Has  a  faint  aromatic  odour.  Yields  a  small  quan- 
tity of  volatile  oil  by  distillation  with  water.  When  heated,  it  melts,  swells  up,  burns 
with  a  white  very  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  bituminous  cinder.  Dissolves  completely  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  partly  separates  on  cooling.  (Macaire-Prinsep,  Bibl.  univ. 
xlv.  431.) 

SXSOHCZlf .  C«n*0*.— A  compound  homologous  with  orcin  (C*H ••()•)  produced 
by  the  action  of  potash  on  galbanum  (iv.  215). 

SESPZRATIOI7.  All  animals,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  need  of  oxygen  in  order 
that  the  oxidative  processes,  whereby  their  life  is  manifested,  may  be  carried  on.  Some, 
the  so-called  air-breathing  animals,  obtain  the  oxygen  they  require  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  others,  the  so-called  aquatic  animals,  live  on  the  free  oxygen  always  to  be 
found  in  those  waters  which  are  capable  of  supporting  life.  In  order  to  bring  the 
oxygen-bearing  medium  into  close  contact  with  the  blood  or  internal  juices  of  the  body, 
a  special  mechanism  is  in  most  cases  provided.  Thus  in  man,  by  the  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  relaxation  of  the  chest-walls,  a  quantity  of  air  is  alternately  drawn  into  and 
driven  out  of  hollow  organs  called  lungs,  situated  in  the  chest,  but  having  a  direct 
connection  with  the  external  air;  by  means  of  bloodvessels  ramifying  over  the  lungs, 
the  blood  is  brought  very  near  to  the  air.  Similar  organs,  with  various  modifications, 
are  found  in  all  the  higher  and  in  some  of  the  lower  air-breathing  animals.  In  other 
cases,  e.  g.  insects,  air  is  carried  by  means  of  ramifying  tubes  all  over  the  body.  In 
many  aquatic  animals  the  blood  or  nutritive  fluid  is  made  to  pass  into  or  through 
organs  called  gills,  so  constructed  thnt  the  water  in  which  the  animal  is  living  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  or  nutritive  fluid  by  a  very  thin  membrane  only.  In  others  water 
is  carried  by  canals  ( water-  vascular  organs),  by  a  system  of  irrigation  as  it  were,  through 
a  smaller  or  larger  portion  of  t>ie  body.  Finally,  all  animals  arc  capable,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  acting  upon  and  being  acted  upon  by  the  surrounding  oxygen-bearing 
medium,  be  it  air  or  water,  through  the  external  surface  of  their  bodies  and  through 
the  walls  of  various  cavities  (digestive,  &c).  In  many  of  tho  lower  animals  this  is  tho 
only  way  in  which  oxygenation  takes  place,  no  special  organ  of  any  kind  being  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

The  word  breathing  or  respiration  was  at  first  used  to  denote  the  visible  play 
of  the  mechanism,  whereby  the  oxygen-bearing  medium  was  brought  near  to  the  fluids 
of  the  economy, — namely,  tho  driving  air  into  (inspiration)  and  out  of  the  luntrs 
(expiration),  or  analogous  functions,  in  other  auimals,  —and  is  still  often  employed 
in  this  limited  sense.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  particular  respiratory  mechanism  is 
not  essential  to  the  gaining  of  oxyjjen,  while  the  gaining  of  oxygen  is  the  end  of 
every  respiratory  mechanism,  it  has  become  a  habit  to  consider  respiration  to  mean 
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the  absorption  of  free  oxygen  by  any  means  whatsoever.  And  since  it  so  happens  that 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  by  the  same  organs  that  oxygen  is  taken  into  the 
economy,  carbonic  acid  is  also  given  out  from  it,  and  other  changes  of  gases  possibly 
take  place,  the  term  has  acquired  the  still  wider  signification  of  "  the  interchange 
between  the  gases  of  an  organism,  and  the  gases  of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives." 

Theory  of  Respiration. 

The  ancients  were  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  the  great  use  of  breathing  was  to 
cool  the  lungs  and  moderate  the  heat  generated  in  the  viscera ;  and  this  opinion  main- 
tained its  ground,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  middle  ages  into  modern  times,  in  spite 
of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  labours  of  Vesalius  and  Harvey.  The  observations 
of  Van  Helmont  (1648),  on  the  unfitness  of  gas  sylvestrc  for  breathing  purposes ;  of 
Boyle  (1670),  on  the  necessity  of  air  for  the  respiration,  not  only  of  all  terrestrial  but 
a)*j  of  aquatic  creatures,  and  on  the  unfitness  of  respired  air  for  further  respiration  ;  of 
Hook  (1664)  on  artificial  respiration ;  and  of  Lower  (1669),  on  the  change  of  colour  to 
be  observed  in  blood  while  passing  through  the  lungs,  prepared  the  way  for  the  striking 
views  ofJohnMayow  (1674).  This  young  physiologist  recognised,  as  a  constituent 
of  atmospheric  air,  of  nitre,  and  of  other  substances,  and  as  a  necessary  factor  of  com- 
bustion, a  something  which  he  calls  spiritus  nitroaereus  or  particula  nitroai'rete  site 
igneoaertm,  and  by  which  he  evidently  meant  what  we  now  call  oxygen.  He  observed 
that  by  respiration,  as  by  combustion,  air  was  deprived  of  its  partictda  nitroaerca  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  remark  that  when  animals  were  made  to  breathe  in  a  limited 
space,  as  in  a  bell-jar  over  mercury,  the  volume  of  the  air  was  lessened.  He  main- 
tained that  the  use  of  respiration  was  not  to  cool  the  blood,  or  to  promote  the  transit 
of  that  fluid  through  the  lungs,  or  to  encourago  a  due  mixture  of  its  component  parts, 
but  to  supply  it  with  the  particula  nitroaercce ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  these  par- 
ticular, embraced  by  the  blood  and  carried  by  it  to  the  muscles,  entered  into  such  a 
violent  molecular  conflict  with  the  combustible  or  (as  he  calla  it)  sulphureous  material 
there  stored  up,  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction.  With  these 
views  Mayow  mixed  up  many  crude  and  immature  ideas,  from  which,  had  he  lived 
longer  (he  died  a.d.  1679,  set.  33)  ho  might  have  freed  himself.  His  great  lack  was 
the  failing  to  recognise  that  in  respiration  (nud  combustion)  there  was  something 
produced  as  well  as  consumed.  This,  however,  was  not  fully  shown  until  Black  (1757) 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in  expired  air.  The  nrxt  step  was  made 
by  Priest  ley,  who  showed  (1771)  that  air  which  had  become  unfit  for  respiration  or 
combustion,  by  reason  of  animals  having  breathed,  or  candles  having  burnt,  or  substances 
having  putrefied  in  it,  regained  its  lost  properties  on  being  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  living  plants  ( On  Air,  2nd  cd.  1776).  He  marred  the  good  of  his  discovery  by 
adopting  a  retrograde  theory  of  the  nature  of  respiration  and  combustion.  He  main- 
tained that  the  carbonic  acid  (fixed  air)  of  expired  air  did  not  come  from  tho  lungs, 
but  pre-existed  in  common  atmospheric  air,  and  was  "  precipitated  "  therefrom  by  the 
union  of  the  air  of  inspiration  with  the  phlogiston  (ultimately  derived  from  the  food) 
which  was  thrown  off  by  the  lungs.  Living  animals  (and  burning  or  putrefying  bodies) 
phlogisticated,  he  said,  and  living  plants  dephlogisticated  common  air.  Priestley,  how- 
ever, prepared  the  overthrow  of  his  own  views  by  the  discovery  of  oxygen  (1774—r>). 
Through  experiments  made  in  1777,  but  not  published  till  1779,  Crawford  {Animal 
Heat,  2nd  ea.  1788)  was  led  to  connect  animal  heat  with  respiration.  He  says  (p.  361 ): 
"  The  pure  air  is  received  into  the  lungs  containing  a  great  quantity  of  elemental-}'  lire ; 
the  blood  is  returned  from  tho  extremities  impregnated  with  the  inflammable  principle; 
the  attraction  of  pure  air  to  the  latter  principle  is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood.  This 
principle  will  therefore  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air;  by  this  combination 
the  air  is  obliged  to  deposit  a  part  of  its  elementary  fire;  and  as  the  capacity  of  tho  blood 
is  at  the  same  moment  increased,  it  will  instantly  absorb  that  portion  of  fire  which  had 
been  detached  from  tho  air.  The  arterial  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  capillary 
vessels,  is  again  impregnated  with  the  inflammable  principle,  in  consequence  of  which 
its  capacity  for  heat  is  diminished.  It  will  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
gradually  give  out  the  heat  which  it  had  received  in  tho  lungs,  and  diffuse  it  over 
the  whole  system.  Thus,  in  respiration,  the  blood  is  continually  discharging  the  in- 
flammable principle,  and  absorbing  heat,  and  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  con- 
tinually imbibing  this  principle  and  emitting  heat." 

Meanwhile  the  true  theory  of  respiration  had  been  more  clearly  and  distinctly  pro- 
pounded by  Lavoisier,  who,  following  up  his  investigations  on  oxidation  and  on  tho 
constitution  of  air,  in  1777  {Experiences  sur  la  Respiration  des  aninumxet  mrlrs  change- 
ments  qui  arrivent  a  Fair  en  passant  par  leur  povmon,  Metnoire  luo  a  1' Academic  des 
Sciences  le  3  Mai  1777,  CEuvres,  ed.  imp.  174X  demonstrated  that  animals  by  tho 
act  of  breathing  took  away  from  the  atmosphere  oxygen  (Coir,  eminement  resptraliU), 
and  loaded  it  with  carbonic  acid  (facide  rrayeux  aerijormc).    He  hesitated  to  decide 
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whether  the  oxygen  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid  while  passing  in  and  oat  of  the 
lungs,  or  whether  oxygen  was  absorbed  into,  and  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from,  the 
blood  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs ;  but  inclined  to  the  former  opinion. 
In  1780  he  showed,  in  conjunction  with  La  Place  (Memoire  sur  la  Chaleur,  Art.  iv., 
(Euvres,  ed.  imp.  ii.  283),  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  heat  given  out  by 
animals  during  a  given  period  could  be  accounted  for  by  considering  it  to  bo  due  to 
the  combustion  of  a  quantity  of  carbon  sufficient  to  produce  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
during  the  same  time.  In  1785  (Alterations  qufprouve  Fair  rcspirf,  (Euvres.  ed. 
imp.  ii.  676),  he  recognised  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  disappeared  during 
respiration,  did  not  return  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid;  and  while  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  missing  portion  having  "  combined  with  the  blood,"  thought  it  mor*> 
probable  that  it  united  with  hydrogen  in  the  lungs  to  form  water.  He  had  by  this 
time  definitively  adopted  the  theory  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  took  place  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  a  memoir  published  in  1790  (Pn  inier  Memoire  sur  la  Transpiration  drs 
Animaitx,  par  Sequin  et  Lavoisier,  (Euvres,  ed.  imp.  ii.  708),  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  views  on  the  subject.  There  is  continually  transuding  from  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  membranes  into  the  air-tubes,  a  humour  which  is  principally 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  This  humour,  issuing  from  the  minute  exhalant 
vessels  of  the  lungs  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  unites  with  the  oxygen  in  contact  with 
it,  and  is  thus  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  is  driven  out 
by  the  action  of  the  lungs  while  the  accompanying  water  (water  of  respiration),  together 
with  the  water  which  transudes  into  the  air-tubes  along  with  the  hydrocarbonous 
respiratory  material  (water  of  pulmonary  transpiration)  is  carried  off  in  the  form  of 
vaj>our  by  the  heated  air  of  the  lungs. 

The  difficulty  felt  in  supposing  that,  while  the  whole  body  is  nearly  of  the  same 
temperature,  combustion  takes  place  in  one  spot  only,  to  wit  the  lungs,  was  met  by 
Lavoisier  and  La  Place  with  the  reflection  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  the 
evaporation  by  the  lungs,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  capacity  for  heat  in  decarbonised 
blood  (theory  of  Crawford),  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Lagrange 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation,  put  forward  through  Hassenfratz  the 
theory  (which  Lavoisier  had  discarded)  that  oxygen  was  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and, 
during  the  course  of  the  circulation,  combined  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  that 
fluid,  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  were  in  turn  exhaled  through  the 
lungs.  Lagrange  supported  hiB  views  by  no  facts  or  experiments,  and  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  general  acceptance. 

In  1799  H.  Davy  (Beddoe's  Med.  Contrib.  p.  128)  published  a  theory  that  in  the 
act  of  respiration,  phosoxygen,  as  he  called  it,  combined  with  venous  blood,  while  at 
the  same  time  "  carbonic  acid  and  water  were  liberated,  either  by  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature, or  from  the  superior  affinity  of  phosoxygen  for  venous  blood.*'  He  was  able 
to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  venous,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  from  arterial  blood.  In  1800,  however  (Iiesrarchcs,  p.  447),  he  had  abandoned 
his  phosoxygen  theory,  and  embraced  the  viows  of  Lavoisier,  though  he  wns  led,  by  his 
experiments  on  the  respiration  of  hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide,  to  believe  that  some  at 
least  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  expired  air  did  not  arise  directly  from  a  combustion  of 
carbon  in  the  lungs,  but  pre-existed  in  venous  blood,  and  transpired  from  it  through 
the  coats  of  the  minute  bloodvessels. 

Spallanzani  (Memoirs  on  Respiration,  by  Sennebier)  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  which  were  not  publh-hed  until  1803,  found  that  snails  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen,  still  continued  for  some  time  to  give  off  carbonic  acid, 
which  in  this  case  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  direct  combustion  of  carbon.  Singu- 
larly enough,  he  explained  this  fact  by  supposing  that  carbonic  acid  was  generated  by 
the  food  in  the.  stomach,  entered  thence  into  the  blood,  and  so  made  its  way  through 
the  skin  and  lungs. 

These  observations  of  Davy  and  Spallanzani  were  overlooked  by  physiologists,  until 
W.  F.  Edwards  (Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  by  Hodgkin,  p.  226),  showed  in 
1823  that  frogs,  fish,  and  infant  mammalia,  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
exhaled  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  far  too  great,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  consump- 
tion of  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  still  remaining  in  the  lungs  of  the  animals  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  removed  from  atmospheric  air. 

About  this  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there  maybe  said  to  have  been 
three  main  theories  of  respiration  adopted  or  discussed  by  physiologists.  There  was 
the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  either  io  the  actual  form  in  which  he  enunciated  it,  or  that 
modification  of  it  which  was  more  generally  received  in  England — viz.,  that  the  hydro- 
rarbonous  material  which  suffered  combustion  in  the  lungs  was  not  secreted  as  such 
into  the  air-vesicles,  but  was  oxidised  while  still  in  the  venous  blood  by  means  of  the 
passage  of  air  or  oxygen  through  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels.  This,  which  might  bo 
called  the  "combustion  "  theory,  obtained  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  support,  and 
indeed  may  still  be  found  in  books  ef  the  present  day.    Another  opinion  was  that 
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either  air  as  a  whole,  or  the  oxygen  of  it  only,  passed  through  the  coat*  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  combined  with  the  blood,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lungs,  out  of  the 
hydrocarbonous  material  with  which  venous  blood  was  supposed  to  be  loaded,  developed 
or  secreted  carbouic  acid.  This  "  secretion  "  theory,  constructed  chiefly  to  explain  the 
results  of  Edwards,  corroborated  as  they  were  by  those  of  Collard  de  Martigny,  Ber*- 
mann,  Mailer,  &c,  was  embraced  by  a  few  only.  It  is  somewhat  strango  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  present  day  seem  nevertheless  to  be  turning  back  to  a  modificat  ion 
of  this  view.  Lastly,  there  was  the  old  suggestion  of  Lagrange,  that  oxygen  pausing 
by  solution  into  the  blood  was  consumed  in  the  capillaries,  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid, 
which  f -scaped  by  the  lungs.  This  "  diffusion"  theory  was  mostly  rejected  by  reason  of 
the  difficulty  that  was  met  with  in  attempting  to-deraonstrate  the  existence  of  free  car- 
bonic acid  in  venous  or  of  free  oxygen  in  arterial  blood.  Thus  while  H.  Davy,  Nasse, 
Vngel,  Brande,  Home,  Scudamore,  Collard  de  Martigny,  Maitland,  Vauquelin, 
Stevens,  Hofman,  Entschut,  and  Biscbof  obtained,  either  by  heat  or  the  vacuum,  or 
by  a  current  of  some  indifferent  gas,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  free  carbonic  acid  in 
venous  blood,  J.  Davy,  Strohmeyer,  Bergmann,  J.  Muller,  and  Tiederoann  with  Gmelin 
a;i<IMit»cherlich,  failed  to  do  so ;  and  while  H.  Davy  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen from  arterial  blood,  subsequent  observers  were  unsuccessful.  The  "  combustion  " 
theory  therefore,  in  consequence  of  this  discordance,  retained  its  hold  upon  physiologies 
until  the  experiments  of  Mag  n  us  in  1837,  who  made  an  epoch  in  this  subject  by  defi- 
nitely determining  the  gases  of  blood. 

In  his  first  researches  (Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  p.  583)  Magnus  repeated  the  experiments 
of  his  predecessors,  who  attempted  to  drive  off  from  blood  its  free  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  By  continuing  the  current  for  24  hours,  he  obtained 
as  much  as  34  cc  of  carbonic  acid  from  62  9  cc  of  blood.  Subsequently,  on  observing 
that  in  using  the  air-pump  blood  could  not  be  made  to  give  up  its  gases  until  a  very 
preat  exhaustion  had  been  arrived  at,  he  constructed  a  mercurial  air-pump,  and  by 
this  means  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  existence  in  both  arterial  and  venous  blood 
of  very  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid:— 
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Hf  nee,  while  both  kinds  of  blood  alike  contain  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  arterial 
blood  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  does  venous  blood.  Although 
the  quantities  of  these  gases  thus  obtained  could  not  be  supposed  to  represent  all  the 
pas  really  present  in  a  free  state  in  the  blood,  Magnus  satisfied  himself  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  determined  by. his  experiments  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  whole  quantity  given  off  by  the  body  in  health.  Further  experiments  (Poggend. 
Ann.  lxvi.  p.  177,  1846)  taught  him  that  blood  shaken  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen 
will  absorb  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  (of  volume)  of  that  gas,  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  oxygen  consumed  by  the  economy.  He  was  thus  led  to  adopt 
in  its  entirety  the  "diffusion"  theory;  and  the  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  free  gases  in  the  blood  having  been  the  one  thing  lacking  to  this  theory,  he  was  in 
this  followed  by  nearly  all  physiologists.  He  regarded  the  gases  as  simply  dissolved 
in  the  blood,  and  explained  the  entrance  of  oxygen  and  the  exit  of  carbonic  acid  by  a 
reference  to  theHenry-Daltonlawof  pressures  (see  Gasbs,  Absorption  or,  by  Liquids). 
According  to  this  view,  which  was  more  fully  elaborated  byVierordt  (Phy*iolt>gie 
des  Athmens),  the  carbonic  acid  neither  replaces  nor  is  replaced  by  the  oxygen,  but 
both  are  taken  up  and  given  off  independently  of  each  other.  (The  idea  ofvalentin 
and  B runner,  that  the  phenomena  of  respiration  form  an  example  of  Graham's  law  of 
transpiration  of  gases,  was  shown  by  Regnault  and  Reiset  to  be  erroneous  ;  these 
observers  having  proved  that  in  the  animal  economy  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  not  constant).  The  venous 
blood  laden  with  carbonic  acid,  on  being  exposed,  during  the  passage  through  the  lungn, 
to  an  atmosphere  containing  but  little  of  that  pas,  must,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
pressures,  give  off  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  aehl,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  Similarly  venous  blood,  poor 
in  oxvpen,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  lungs,  will  absorb  oxygen  until  an 
equilibrium  is  established  between  the  tension  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
tension  of  oxygen  in  the  blood.    And  inverse  processen  will  take  place  in  the  systemic 
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capillaries  between  the  arterial  blood  and  the  tissues.  In  each  case  the  exact  point  ** 
which  equilibrium  is  established  will  depend  on  the  so-called  "  absorption-coefficient " 
of  blood  for  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  respectively. 

Before  long,  however,  it  began  to  bo  seen  that  this  view  was  open  to  many  objections. 
Liebig,  in  his  Chemical  Letters  (by  Gregory,  3rd  ed.  p.  332),  strongly  advocated  the 
opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  was  one  not 
of  simple  physical  absorption,  bat  of  chemical  combination— a  combination,  however, 
so  loose  that  it  was  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  the  action  of  indifferent  gases  or  of 
the  vacuum.  In  support  of  his  view,  he  drew  attention  to  an  analogous  combination 
between  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  solutions  of  phosphate  of  sodium,  cited  the  experi- 
ments of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  which  showed  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen, 
animals  consumed  the  same  umount  of  that  gas  as  when  breathing  ordinary  air,  and 
instanced  the  fact  that  in  high  regions,  where  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  taken 
into  the  chest  at  a  breath  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  taken  in  at  the  sea-level, 
the  vital  processes  do  not  suffer  any  marked  changes,  such  as  would  certainly  follow 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed.  He,  moreover,  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity for  accurately  determining  the  absorption-coefficients  of  blood  for  its  gases.  This 
was  afterwards  attempted  by  Lothar  Meyer,  Fernet,  and  others,  whose  inves- 
tigations, whilo  they  may  be  considered  to  have  explained  the  entrance  of  oxygen  into 
the  blood,  have  left  the  question  of  the  exit  of  carbonic  acid  still  somewhat  unsettled. 

Absorption  of  Oxygen. 

L.  Meyer  (for  whoso  figures  see  vol.  i.  p.  G06,  vol.  ii.  p.  803)  found  that  when  blood 
was  exposed  to  oxygen  at  various  pressures,  the  quantity  of  that  gas  taken  up  might 
Ik?  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  one  following  the  law  of  pressures,  the 
other  wholly  independent  of  pressure.  The  former  however,  in  respect  to  which  blood 
differed  very  little  from  water,  was  found  to  be  so  small  compared  with  the  latter 
that  the  increments  of  absorption  due  to  increments  of  pressure  were  almost  covered 
by  errors  of  observation,  lie  accordingly  drew  the  conclusion  that  oxygen  was 
chemically  combined  with  the  blood  during  the  passage  through  the  lungs,  though  in 
fo  loose  a  fashion  that  it  could  be  driven  off  again  by  the  action  of  indifferent  gases, 
or  of  the  vacuum  assisted  by  heat.  Fernet  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  [iv.]  viii.  p.  12o)  arrived 
at  tho  same  conclusion,  and  moreover  pointed  out  that  this  special  affinity  for  oxygen 
was  possessed  not  by  the  serum  or  plasma,  but  by  the  red  corpuscles.  Thus  the  proper 
alisorpt ion-coefficient  of  blood  for  oxygen  was  found  to  be  0288  at  16°,  of  serum  "0288 
at  IC  S0  (the  absorption-coefficient  of  water  at  16°  for  oxygen  being  "02949);  while  1  voL 
blood  chemically  combined  with  '0958  vol.,  and  1  vol.  serum  with  "001 17  vol.  oxygen 
lit  the  same  temperature.  Neither  Meyer  nor  Fernet,  however,  were  able  to  obtain  from 
arterial  blood,  by  means  of  the  vacuum,  as  much  oxygen  as  was  absorbed  by  venous 
blood  when  agitated  in  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas.  But  this  difficulty  was  removed  by 
Setschenow  (Wien.  Akad:  Ber:  xxxvi.  p.  293),  who,  using  a  much  larger  vacuum, 
was  enabled  to  drive  off  from  blood  much  larger  quantities  of  oxygen  (see  table  below). 
Tho  affinity  for  oxygen  possessed  by  blood  was  also  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
"W.  Miiller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  p.  257),  who  found  that  animals  (rabbits),  made 
to  breathe  a  limited  amount  of  oxygen,  consumed  the  whole  of  it,  provided  that  the 
quantity  placed  at  their  disposal  did  not  exceed  150 — 200  cc  The  same  observer 
ascertained  that  the  residual  air  in  lungs  of  asphyxiated  animals  contained  a  trace  only 
of  oxygen,  a  fact  which  was  corroborated  by  Setschenow,  and  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  theory  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  according  to  pressure. 

The  behaviour  of  blood  towards  carbonic  oxide  has  been  found  to  illustrate  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  process  of  absorption  (Bernard,  Lecons,  Subst.  Toxiq.  1857,  p.  157;; 
L.  Meyer;  Hoppe,  Virch.  Arch.  xi.  288).  Blood,  when  agitated  with  or  treated  with 
a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide,  becomes  of  a  peculiar  bright  red  colour,  and  is  found,  not 
only  to  have  given  off  its  oxygen,  but  to  have  become  incapable  of  absorbing  that  gas. 
It  has  lost  the  property  of  becoming  arterialised.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
carbonic  oxide  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  oxygen  for  the  hsemoglobin  or  red  colouring- 
matter  of  the  blood,  and  forms  with  it  a  more  stable  compound  (see  below). 
Nawrocki  (Henle  u.  Meissner,  1863,  p.  298)  finds  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  driven 
off  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  tallies  extremely  well  with  that  obtained  by  means 
of  the  mercurial  vacuum,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  subsequent  observers 
(Bernard,  Estor  et  Saintpierre)  as  a  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  blood. 

A  still  further  advance  has  been  made  by  the  optical  studies  of  Hoppe-Seyler 
fVirch.  Arch,  xxxiii.  446,  xxix.  233  and  597;  Med.  Centralbl.  1864,  p.  817;  Handb. 
Chem.  AnaL  n.  201)  and  Stokes  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  355).  The  red  corpuscles  of 
vertebrate  animals  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  substance  which  has  been  called 
htematocrystallin  or  hamatoglobulin,  or  shorter  hemoglobin  (IToppe)  or  cruorin 
(Stokes),  and  which  may  often  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.    When  tolerably 
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concentrated  solutions  of  this  body,  which  are  found  to  contain  free  oxygen  and  are 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  are  examined  with  the  spectroscope  (or  simply  with  a  prism 
and  slit  in  Stokes1  way)  there  is  found  to  be  little  absorption  of  light  in  that  part 
•f  the  spectrum  which  reaches  from  the  extreme  red  to  }ths  of  the  distance  between 
C  and  D,  while  in  the  remaining  ^th  the  absorption  is  much  stronger.  When 
the  oxygen  has  been  driven  out  of  the  solution  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  car- 
bonic acid,  there  is  witnessed  a  very  great  increase  of  absorption  of  light  at  the 
red  end,  except  in  the  space  between  a  and  B,  and  even  in  this  part  there  is  a  slight 
increase  of  absorption.  Upon  these  optical  properties  probably  depends  the  difference 
in  colour  between  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Venous  blood  viewed  by  the  spectroscope 
without  exposure  to  air,  shows  a  very  distinct  absorption  of  light  from  B  to  beyond  C, 
an  effect  which  disappears  when  the  blood  is  oxygenated  by  agitation  with  air. 
(Hoppe.) 

Dilute  solutions  of  blood-colouring-matter  show  two  very  dark  and  sharply-defined 
absorption-bands  (visible  in  a  1  cc.  thick  layer  of  a  solution  of  1  grm.  of  colouring- 
matter  in  10,000  cc  of  water)  between  D  and  E,  one  being  close  to  D,  the  other  and 
thkker  one  being  close  to  E;  if  D  is  at  80  of  the  scale  and  E  at  106,  the  first  band 
reaches  from  81  to  87,  the  second  from  96  to  106  (Hoppe,  Stokes).  When  such  a 
solution  is  treated  with  any  reducing  agent,  such  as  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or 
stanuous  chloride  with  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  it  assumes  a  purplish  colour,  loses 
the  two  distinct  bands,  but  gains  a  new  one  reaching  from  82  to  97,  with  fainter  bands 
extending  on  either  side  from  77  to  8*2  and  from  97  to  99.  If  the  solution  be  now 
agitated  with  air,  it  becomes  blood-red  again,  and  exchanges  the  new  band  for  the  two 
original  onee  (8 1  o  k  e  s,  H  o  p  p  e).  The  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  using  sulphide  of 
ammonium  as  a  reducing  agent,  or  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  &c  through  the  solution,  or  by  keeping  the  solution  for  some  little  time  at  a 
blood-heat,  or  for  a  longer  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
two  original  bands  are  found  to  be  replaced  by  an  intermediate  band,  and  may  be 
brought  back  again  by  agitating  the  solution  with  air  or  oxygen,  the  phenomena  being 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  colour  from  scarlet  to  purple  and  vice  versA.  Hence  the 
conclusion  has  been  come  to  that  there  is  a  substance,  holding  oxygen  in  loose  combi- 
nation, giving  two  absorption-bands,  and  possessing  a  scarlet  hue-  the  scarlet  crvorin 
of  Stokes,  the  oxyhemoglobin  of  Hoppe ;  this  body  may  give  off  its  loose  oxygen* 
either  to  some  reducing  agent  or  to  some  of  its  fellow  bloud-constituents  (or  to  the 
tissues),  and  then  has  a  purple  hue  and  shows  only  one  marked  band — the  purple 
cruorin  of  Stokes,  the  hemoglobin  of  Hoppe;  on  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen,  the 
purple  cruorine  or  haemoglobin  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  once  more  the  Bcarlet 
cruorin  or  oxyhemoglobin.  And  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  red 
corpuscles  of  blood  perform  their  share  in  the*  work  of  respiration*.  The  haemoglobin 
or  purple  cruorin  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  absorbing  oxygen,  becomes 
oxyhemoglobin  or  scarlet  cruorin,  and  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  gives  up  its 
oxygen,  becoming  mere  haemoglobin  or  purple  cruorin.  Since  venous  blood  always 
contains  some  oxygen,  one  must  expect  to  find  the  spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin  even 
in  venous  blood  examined  without  any  exposure  to  air,  and  such  is  the  case  (Stokes, 
Ho  ppe).  The  blood  of  an  animal  dying  of  asphyxia,  however,  contains  no  oxygen,  and 
shows  very  distinctly  the  band  of  haemoglobin  or  purple  cruorin  alone.  (Hoppe.) 

When  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  treated  with  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen  is  set 
free ;  the  carbonic  oxide,  however,  does  not  act  as  a  reducing  agent,  the  blood  does  not 
become  purple  from  the  formation  of  haemoglobin,  but  of  a  peculiar  bright  red  colour 
'from  the  combination  of  carbonic  oxide  with  haemoglobin,  to  form  car boxyd haemo- 
globin, whose  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  oxyhemoglobin,  there  being  only  a  slight 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  bands — one  reaching  from  82  to  90,  the  other  from  95 
to  106  (Hoppe).  The  combination  between  carbonic  oxide  and  hemoglobin  is  not 
(or  at  least  only  slowly  and  partially)  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen.  The  . 
carbonic  oxide  may,  however,  be  replaced  by  nitric  oxide,  the  blood  being  scarcely 
changed  in  colour,  remaining  still  a  bright  red,  and  the  spectrum  resembling  that  of 
oxyhemoglobin,  but  with  bands  less  strongly  marked.  Nitric  oxide  may  also  be 
directly  combined  with  hemoglobin,  and  also  with  oxyhemoglobin  ;  in  the  latter  case 
some  nitric  oxide  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  loose  oxygen.  A  given  quantity  of 
hemoglobin  unites  with  equal  volumes  of  oxvgen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitric  oxide 
(Hermann,  L.  Arch.  Anat.  Phys.  1865,  p.  469).  It  is  calculated  that  1  grm.  hemo- 
globin unites  with  1*3  cc.  of  gas. 

The  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  economy  being  therefore  in  the  main  not  a  physical 
process  of  absorption,  but  a  chemical  one  of  oxidation  (and  reduction)  the  amount  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air,  provided  only  there  is  enough  for  ordinary  purposes, 
wi!l  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood.  We 
accordingly  find  that  animals  consume  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  and  produce  the 
same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  when  breathing  pure  oxygen  ns  when  breathing 
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ordinary  air  (Regnault  and  Reiset).  Nevertheless,  many  observers  have  from  time 
to  time  described  as  effects  of  breathing  pure  oxygen,  symptoms  which  have  been 
interpreted  as  indicative  of  increased  oxidation,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  due 
to  an  augmentation  of  that  fraction  of  oxygen  which  is  really  physically  absorbed,  aud 
which  have  not  been  otherwise  clearly  explained. 

Exhalation  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

L.  Meyer  (op.  cit.),  by  exposing  blood  to  carbonic  acid  at  various  pressures, 
found  that  the  quantity  of  that  gas  absorbed  might  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  obedient  to  and  the  other  independent  of  the  law  of  pressures.  The  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  differed  notably  from  that  of  oxygen,  inasmuch  as  the  portion 
following  the  law  of  pressures  was  much  larger  than  that  which  was  independent. 
Thus  at  1 1°— 12°  the  former  per  vol.  blood  was,  measured  at  0°  and  76  met,  1151,  the 
latter  -630.  Since  blood  contains  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  since 
aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  possess  the  power  of  holding,  in  loose  combination,  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  over  and  above  that  due  to  simple  physical  absorption,  it 
had  been  suggested  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  blood  might  bear  some 
relation  to  these  saline  constituents.  Fernet  accordingly  (op.  cit.)  studied  the 
behaviour  towards  carbonic  acid  of  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts,  taking  the  average 
composition  of  blood  as  a  standard.  He  found  that  on  the  one  hand  they  absorbed  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  according  to  the  law  of  pressures  (and  in  this  respect 
possessed  absorption-coefficients  differing  very  slightly  from  that  of  water) ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  absorbed,  independently  of  pressure, 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  sufficient  to  convert  the  simple  carbonate  into  bicarbonate, 
and  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium  similarly  absorbed  a  quantity  at  the  rate  of 
two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  each  equivalent  of  the  salt.  (According  to  recent 
researches  of  Heidenhain  and  Meyer,  Stud.  BresL  ii.  103,  Fernet' s  results 
require  some  corrections).  He  moreover  found  that  blood  behaved  in  respect  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  almost  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  mere  aqueous  solution  of  the 
eabne  constituents  in  their  proper  proportions  ;  neither  the  corpuscles  nor  the  organic 
substances  of  the  serum  had  any  marked  share  in  the  matter. 

By  submitting  blood  to  the  action  of  a  vacuum  and  moderate  heat,  Meyer  obtained 
only  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  total  amount  con- 
tained in  the  blood  could  not  be  driven  off  unless  acids  were  employed.  Setschenow, 
however  (op.  cit.),  by  the  help  of  his  larger  vacuum,  gained  much  larger  quantities 
without  using  any  acids.  His  results,  together  with  those  of  some  subsequent  observers, 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  "  loose "  carbonic  acid  means  that  which  is 
given  off  to  a  vacuum,  and  comprises  both  that  which  is  physically  absorbed,  and  that 
which  is  retained  by  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  while  "  fixed " 
that  which  is  driven  off  by  the  use  of  acids  ; — 

Gases  (measured  at  0°  1*)  in  100  vols.  Blood. 


O. 

N. 

Loose  CO'.  Fixed  CO* 

Carotid:  Dog 

.  1505 

1192 

3066 

2-54 

If  u 

.  1641 

1-20 

28-27 

2-82 

Venous  „ 

410 

78 

Asphyxia  „ 

.  1161 

4728 

33168 

4-366 

>i  ii 

trace 

1-399 

28012 

3-286 

i»  •» 

•  i» 

1184 

38152 

4011 

»i  ii 

•  i» 

1-955 

38-857 

1  791 

Artery  ,, 

.  16-289 

•931 

27216 

1173 

Vein  „ 

.  8217 

•951 

32  159 

2102 

Artery :  Dog 

.  11-39 

418 

30-88 

1-90 

Vein 

415 

805 

29-82 

6-49 

Artery  « 

■        •  • 

•  • 

29-45 

292 

Vein 

»        •  i 

•  * 

34-26 

3-81 

Artery 

.  1770 

1  25 

31-65 

trace 

Vein 

.  020 

100 

33  05 

305 

Artery 

.  15-24 

1-23 

26*44 

trace 

Vein 

.  12-61 

117 

27  83 

1-67 

Artery 

.  1176 

1-66 

2802 

1-26 

Vein 

.  8-85 

1-25 

32-53 

306 

Artery 

.  16-95 

1-80 

26-80 

0-67 

Vein  . 

.  10-46 

115 

30-26 

157 

33-  20 

30-  59 
3521 
37634 

31-  298 
42  163 
40-648.' 

28-389  x 

34-  261 J 

3270)  ^ 

35-  31  ( 

32-  37) 
3807  \ 

3610 1 

29.50  j 

29  28) 
35-59  \ 

27-47 
31-83 


h  Setschenow- 


I, 


Schoffer. 
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The  recent  observations  of  Pluger  (Ucb.  d.  Koklenaaurt  d.  Blutet)  seem  to  in- 
validate these  results.  This  observer,  by  using  a  vacuum  free  from  aqueous  vapour, 
was  enabled  to  drive  off  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid,  so  that  no  more  could  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  adds ;  even  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium  previously  added 
to  the  blood  was  decora  posed.  It  is  probable  that  this  result  was  brought  about,  in 
part  at  least,  by  acids  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  haemoglobin;  and, 
though  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  obtained  much  more  readily  than  the  rest, 
the  experiments  suggest  the  question  whether  generation  of  acids  does  not  take  place 
in  all  cases  where  the  vacuum  is  used— whether,  in  fact,  the  above  distinction  between 
loose  and  fixed  carbonic  acid  is  not  in  great  measure  a  factitious  one. 

That  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  matter  of  pressures  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  all  observers ;  but  there  are  considerable  difficulties  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  cleared  up  Were  the  venous 
blood,  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  exposed  to  air  containing  little  or  no 
carbonic  acid,  the  law  of  pressures  would  readily  suggest  a  cause  for  the  immediate 
escape  of  the  due  amount  of  that  gas.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  are  led  to 
believe  (Becher)tbat  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  air-cells  contains  habitually  about  8  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  any  just  explanation  of  the  process  of  exhalation  must 
take  into  account  the  existence  to  that  extent  of  a  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lung-air,  which  has  to  be  overcome  before  any  escape  can  take  place  from  the  blood. 
Thus  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  lungs  the  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  is  reduced,  by 
mere  exposure  to  lung-air,  to  the  neutral  carbonate,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  is 
untenable,  because  the  acid  carbonate  refuses  to  give  up  its  extra  atom  of  carl>onic  acid 
to  air  containing  above  1  per  cent,  of  that  gas  (M  ey  er).  Similarly  the  carbonic  acid 
retained  by  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium  is  not  given  off  to  an  atmosphere  of 
like  carbonic  acid  tension  (Schoffer,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xli.  p.  589).  Holmgren 
(Ax?,  cii.,  xlviii.)  lias  attempted  to  determine  the  actual  degree  of  tension  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  a  vacuum  (containing  aqueous  vapour)  must  acquire  before  blood 
ceases  to  give  off  to  it  its  carbonic  acid.  This  he  found  to  be,  at  40°  C,  22*3  mm. 
of  m»*rcu  ry  for  arterial  blood,  30  6  mm.  for  venous  blood,  and  381  mm.  for  tho 
blood  of  asphyxia.  In  two  cases,  where  the  normal  expired  air  contained  respectively 
2  94  per  cent,  and  4-31  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  gave  tensions  of 
221 8  mm.  and  31*98  mm.,  the  blood  ceased  to  give  off  carbonic  acid  at  the  tensions 
of  22*13  and  28*20  mm.  Since  the  carbonic  acid  tension  of  the  interior  lung-air  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  expired  air,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases  the 
blood  could  not  have  got  rid  of  its  carbonic  acid  while  passing  through  the  lungs, 
through  the  simple  working  of  the  law  of  pressures,  unless  there  were  something 
at  hand  in  the  lungs  temporarily  augmenting  the  carbonic  acid  tension  of  the 
blood,  or  otherwise  assisting  the  escape  of  that  gas.  This  is  still  more  strikingly 
shown  in  two  cases  of  asphyxia,  where  the  tension  of  the  blood  was  34*76  and 
41*41,  of  the  lung- air  98  and  91*6  mm.  respectively.  Holmgren  further  observed 
that  blood  gave  up  its  carbonic  acid  more  readily  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
oxygen  than  to  a  vacuum  containing  nothing  but  aqueous  vapour.  Thus  153  cc. 
of  blood  gave  up  to  a  vacuum  of  150  cc.  at  22°,  0*418  cc.  and  0*583  cc.  of  carbonic 
acid  (measured  at  0°  1*),  while  to  the  same  space  containing  8*99  cc.  and  20*  16  cc. 
oxygen,  there  were  given  up  1*375  cc.  and  1*997  cc  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  same 
quantities  of  the  same  blood.  These  results  suggest  the  idea  that  the  act  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  in  some  way  or  other  momentarily  augments  the  tension  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood.  But  in  what  way  is  it  able  to  produce  such  an  effect?  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  is  given  off  more  readily 
than  the  rest,  aud  it  has  been  also  shown  that  this  fixed  or  stable  remainder  is  greater 
in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood  (vide  table,  ante).  In  other  words,  during  the  passage 
through  the  lungs,  a  certain  portion  of  the  fixed  or  stable  carbonic  acid  becomes  un- 
stable or  loose,  and  it  has  been  maintained  by  Schoffer  (pp.  cit.)  that  the amouut  thus 
eon  verted  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  quantity  escaping  into  the  air.  Now  Preyer 
(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlix.)  has  shown  that  the  same  conversion  of  stable  into  un- 
stable carbonic  acid  takes  place  when  venous  blood  is  artificially  arterialised  by  agita- 
tion with  air  or  oxygen,  whereas  the  amount  of  stable  carbonic  acid  existing  in  serum 
is  wholly  unaffected  by  any  such  treatment.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  oxygen 
in  the  act  of  combining  with  haemoglobin  effects  in  some  way  or  other  (by  the  de- 
velopment of  an  acid  ?)  some  kind  of  decomposition,  whereby  a  certain  amount  of 
fixed  or  stable  carbonic  acid  is  converted  into  loose  carbonic  acid,  the  tension  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  proportionately  augmented,  and  the  escape  of  that  gas  into 
the  air  thus  brought  about:  or,  disregarding  the  distinction  between  loose  and 
fixed,  we  may  say  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  attended  with  a  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid  within  the  blood,  leading  to  an  "increase  in  the  tension  of  the  gas,  and 
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Absorption  and  Exhalation  of  Nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  blood  is  very  small,  and  the  observations  with  regard 
to  its  being  absorbed  or  exhaled  by  the  lungs  have  been  remarkably  discordant. 
Fernet  (op.  cit.)  found  the  absorption-coefficient  of  serum  for  nitrogen  to  bo  nearly 
exactly  that  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  saline  constituents  in  their  proper  propor- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  a  little  le««  than  that  of  water  (at  15°  3'  serum,  -0141,  at  16° 
water  -01478).  Setschenow  (op.  cit.),  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  for  blood  as  a 
whole  a  higher  absorption-coefficient  than  that  of  water,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  able  chemically  to  combine  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogon. 

Qualities  of  Respiratory  Oxygen. 

Schonbein  and  His  remarked  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  acted  like 
finely-divided  platiuum,  Sec,  upon  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  ozonised  turpentine,  ether,  &c,  in  producing  a  deep  blue  colour.  Various 
animal  substances  possess  this  property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  none  approach 
the  red  corpusclos,  or  rather  the  colouring-matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  in  intensity  of 
effect.  The  presence  of  red  corpuscles  also  vastly  augments  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
solution  of  indigo  is  decolorised  and  hydriodic  acid  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
ozonised  turpentine,  &c.  These  observers  were  unable  to  produce  any  oxidative 
action  on  guaiacum  with  blood,  unless  one  of  the  so-called  ozone-bearers  were  present. 
A.  Schmidt  ( Ueber  Ozon  im  Blute,  1862),  however,  has  shown  that,  under  certain  pre- 
cautions, blood  by  itself  will  turn  guaiacum  blue.  If  a  strip  of  paper  be  dipped  in 
tincture  of  guaiacum  (I  pt.  gum  to  6  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol)  and  dried,  a  drop  of  dilute 
blood  or  of  dilute  solution  of  haemoglobin  placed  on  it  will  give  an  intense  Wue  ring. 
No  other  substance  in  the  animal  body  is  able  to  produce  this  effect.  A  similar  process 
of  oxidation  may  with  care  be  witnessed  when  hydriodic  acid  or  an  indigo  solution 
is  t rotated  with  blood.  Blood,  or  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  will  also  decompose 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  with  an  energetic  evolution  of  oxygen ;  and  will  decompose 
sulphydric  acid  with  precipitation  of  sulphur.  According  to  the  ozone  theory,  there- 
fore, oxygen  in  combination  with  hemoglobin  is  that  form  or  kind  which  is  called 
ozone.  The  oxygon,  however,  which  is  driven  off  from  blood  by  the  passage  of  a 
stream  of  other  gases,  gives  none  of  the  reactions  of  ozone,  and  blood  entirely 
deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  carbonic  oxide  still  gives  the  reaction  with  guaiacum ;  this 
reaction,  however,  ceases  to  be  manifested  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  with  total 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  Haemoglobin  therefore,  in  addition  to  its  power  of  absorbing 
oxygen  and  of  transferring  it  in  an  active  state  to  other  bodies,  is  able,  like  finely- 
divided  platinum,  to  intensify  the  action  of  oxygen,  or,  according  to  the  ozone  theory,  to 
ozonise  oxygen,  without  attaching  the  oxygen  to  itself.  (K  uhno  and  Scholz,  Virch. 
Arch,  xxxiii.  p.  96.) 

Place  of  Oxidation. 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  decided  whether  the  oxidations  for  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  destined,  take  place  in  the  blood  only,  or  in  the  tissues  only,  or  in  both. 
On  the  One  hand,  we  know  that  muscular  and,  probably,  all  other  tissues  continue  to 
respire,  as  it  is  said  (that  is,  to  absorb  oxygen  and  produce  carbonic  acid),  even  when 
totally  deprived  of  blood ;  and  actions  probably  requiring  oxygen,  muscular  contrac- 
tions, for  example,  take  place  when  the  blood  contains  no  oxygen  at  all,  as  in  asphyxia 
(Setschenow).  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  Harley  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc. 
viii.  p.  78;  xiii.  p.  157)  show  that  blood  itself  removed  from  the  body  will  continue 
to  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  that  this  "  respiration  "  is  affected  by 
various  physical  and  chemical  agents.  Sachs,  too  (Arch.  Anat.  Phys.  1868  p.  345), 
fi  mis  that,  after  removal  from  the  body,  blood  secluded  from  air  gains  in  carbonic  acid 
(both  loose  and  fixed)  and  loses  oxygon,  but  his  experiments  are  open  to  objections. 
Nawrocki  also  arrives  at  the  same  result  (op.  cit.).  Estor  and  Saintpierre 
(Robin's  Jour.  ii.  302)  find  that  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood  (determined  by  the 
carbonic  oxide  method)  diminishes  the  farther  the  artery  is  situate  from  the  lungs. 
Thus  for  100  vols,  they  found  in  the  carotid  artery  2106,  in  the  renal  18-22,  in  the 
splenic  14-38,  in  tho  crural  7*62  vols,  of  oxygen.  Thoy  arguo  that  oxidations  of  respi- 
ration tako  place  exclusively  in  the  blood  and  are  most  active  in  the  arterial  system. 
Yet  the  capability  of  the  blood  for  oxidising  oxidisablo  substances  directly  injected 
into  it  seems  very  limited. 

Qualities  of  Expired  Air. 
1.  Volume.— The  volume  of  air  given  out  by  an  expiration  is  found  to  be  lesw 
than  that  taken  in  by  a  corresponding  inspiration,  when  both  are  dried  and  measured 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  difference,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  dues  not  reappear  in  the  carbonic  arid  exhaled,  is  variable,  but  may 
be  said  to  amount  on  tho  average  to  ^  or  8'3  of  the  total  volume. 
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2.  Temperature. — The  temperature  of  expired  air  naturally  approaches  that  of 
the  lungs,  the  exact  degree  depending  on  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  to  that  of  the  blood,  on  the  mode  and  rate  of  breathing,  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  breath,  &c.  According  to  Valentin  and  Brunner,  it  is  29  8°  for  a 
surrounding  temperature  of  63°,  37 '26°  for  19'5°,  38*  1°  for  4 19°.  For  22°,  Grehant 
(Robin's  Journal,  i.  p.  523)  puts  it  at  35*3°  when  inspiration  is  made  through  the  nose, 
33  9°  when  through  the  mouth. 

3.  Moisture. — The  air  as  it  returns  from  the  lungs  is  laden  with  watery  vapour; 
saturated,  for  its  own  temperature,  according  to  Valentin,  not  much  more  than  half 
saturated  according  to  others  (Moleschott).  Grehant  states  that  it  is  saturated  for 
36°.  K  Smith  (Phil.  Trans.  1862)  found  it  during  fasting  to  be  little  more  than  half 
saturated.  The  total  quantity  of  water  contained  in  tho  air  expired  by  the  human 
body  during  24  hours  has  been  estimated  at  385—773  grms.  (Valentin),  657 
grnvt.  Grehant.  The  total  quantity  of  water  passing  away  within  the  24  hours 
from  the  human  body,  as  aqueous  vapour  of  expired  air,  varies  greatly,  being  affected 
l)v  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  tho  body,  by  atmospheric  humidity 
aod»prossure,  condition  of  the  organism,  &e. 

4.  Oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. — The  decrease  of  the  oxygen  and  the  increase  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  shown  by  the  following  average  composition  of  100  volumes  of — 

Oxrfeo.  Nitrogen.  Carbonic  acid. 

Atmospheric  air      20  81  7915  '04 

Expired  air  16  033  79  557  4  380. 

In  rough  numbers,  air  may  bo  said  to  lose  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen  and  to 
gain  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  by  being  breathed.  For  further  details  seo 
below. 

6.  Nitrogen. — W.  Edwards  found  an  exhalation  of  nitrogen  in  warm  weather, 
an  absorption  in  cold.  Regnault  and  Reiset  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  1849,  [3],  xxri. 
32)  concluded  from  their  experiments  that  warm-blooded  animals,  living  on  an  ordi- 
nary diet,  constantly  exhaled  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  was  never  greater 
and  often  much  less  than  &  of  the  total  weight  of  oxygen  consumed.  In  frogs,  the 
amount  either  exhaled  or  absorbed  was  too  small  to  be  appreciated.  In  fishes  Hum- 
boldt and  Provencal  remarked  a  constant  absorption  of  nitrogen.  An  exhalation 
of  nitrogen  is  constantly  observed  in  animals  breathing  an  atmosphere  free 
from  that  gas,  and  W.  Mhller  (op.  cit.)  observed  an  exhalation  of  nitrogen 
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rabbit*  were  made  to  breathe  a  limited  amount  of  air.  More  recently  Reiset 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxix.  p.  129)  found  that  sheep  exhaled  from  6—8  grms., 
calves  from  6—7  grms.,  pigs  about  1  gnu.,  and  turkeys  2  grms.  in  the  24  hours.  In 
these  experiments,  as  in  the  earlier  ones  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  the  respiration  of 
the  whole  animal  and  not  of  the  lungs  only  was  studied,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  animals  parted,  during  their  stay  in  the  respiratory  chamber,  with  some  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  their  intestines  before  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The 
calculations  of  Boussingault  and  Barral  led  them  to  think  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  passed  from  the  body  through  the  skins  and  lungs,  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  most  probably  erroneous  (see  Nctritiok).  Pettenkofor  indeed  argues 
that  Reiset's  results  are  wholly  mistakes,  and  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  exhaled 
or  absorbed  by  the  lungs  is  too  small  to  be  appreciated. 

6.  Ammonia. — The  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  breath  has  been  affirmed  by 
many  observers.  Thiry  (Zeitschr.  Rat.  Med.  xvii.  p.  166)  haB  shown  that  it  can  be 
detected  in  expired  air  taken  directly  from  the  trachea  (so  as  to  exclude  the  fluids  of  tho 
n  outh  as  a  possible  source)  when  the  inspired  air  had  been  carefully  fre««d  from  it. 
Regnault  and  Reiset  failed  to  assure  themselves  of  its  presence  in  expired  air. 
(irouven  ( Fiitterungs- Versucho,  p.  232)  has  obtained  the  following  quantities  (in 
grms.),  the  mean  being  about  1  grm.  in  the  24  hours  for  100  kilos,  of  body -weight, 
when  animals  were  placed  in  a  "  respiration  chamber:" 

Man.        Boy.       Fat  Ox.      Starved  Ox.     Am.        Dog.  Pi*. 
Per  diem         '0488       '0343       7218        0958       -2514       '0398  '2026 
Per  100  kilos.  >Q57        .09lQ       .1H6       .0198       .1344       .1326  .1842 
per  diem  J 

Young  animals  give  out  proportionally  more  ammonia  than  old,  small  more  than 
largo,  fat  more  than  lean. 

Lossen  (Zeitachrf.  Biol.  i.  207)  places  the  quantity  for  man  in  24  hours  at  -0140 
grm. 

7.  Hydrogen  and  Marsh-gas.— These  gases  were  observed  by  Regnault  and 
I?t*et,  by  Reiset,  and  by  Pettenkofer,  in  the  air  of  tho  respiration  chamber.  They 
probably  came  from  the  intestines.    (See  p.  92.) 
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8.  Other  subst  ances. — Besides  the  above- described  chief  ingredients  of  expired 
sir,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  also  minute  quantities  of  perhaps  many  other  bodies, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  minute  quantities  are  not  without 
importance.  (8ee  p.  96,  on  the  effects  of  impure  air).  Their  exact  nature  is  at  present 
unknown.  Wiederhold  (Henleu.  Meissner  Bericht.  1868,  p.  316)  states  that  he  had 
detected  in  the  condensed  vapour  of  expired  air,  chloride  of  sodium,  uric  acid,  and 
urates  of  soda  and  ammonia !  The  fluid  obtained  by  condensing  the  vapours  of  expira- 
tion rapidly  putrefies. 

Cutaneous  Respiration. — In  man  and  the  higher  animals  a  Blight  interchange 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  atmosphere  takes  place m  through  the  skin. 
There  is  an  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  an  absorption  of  oxygen, 
following  table  is  by  S  char  ling  (from  Gorup-Besanez): — 


Carbonic  acid  in  grammes. 


Boy 

Youth 

Man 

Girl 

Woman 


9J  years 
16 
28 
10 
19 


»! 


Bodr-weight 
In  kilo*. 

,  220 

.  6775 

82* 

23 


Bj  lung  and  skin 

to  I  hour. 

20-338 
34*280 
36-623 
19162 


By  skin  in 

1  hour. 

0181 
0181 
0-373 
0124 
0-272 


When  Regnault  and  Reiset  examined  the  products  of  cutaneous  respiration  by 
placing  an  animal  in  a  bag  with  the  head  free,  and  j 


bag,  they  obtained  the  following  result*  : — 


Weight. 

Fowl  . 

.    1940  gnus. 

»»     •  • 

Babbit' 

.'   2425  „ 

a;  .  : 

'.   4169  „ 

of  exp. 

8h.  40m. 
7h.  80m. 
8h.  45m. 
8h.  15m. 
7h.  45m. 
7b.  60m. 
8h  30m. 


of  air  through  the 


Total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in 

grins,  during  time  of  «X] 
By  skin  only.  By  skin  and  I 


•336 
•076 
•164 
•358 
•197 
•136 
•176 


18-62 
1613 

18-  70 
20-63 

19-  38 
3916 
42-50 


When  the  animal  (with  head  free)  was  placed  in  a  closed  bag  for  some  hours,  an 
examination  of  the  air  of  the  bag  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  gave  the  following 


Fowl  as  above 
Rabbit  „ 
Dog 


8b. 

8h.  10m. 


la  100  vol*,  of  air 
CO*  o. 

•27  20-76 

•86  20-55 

•29  20-67 


N. 
78-9? 
7909 
7904 


Among  the  lower  animals  the  skin  takes  a  much  larger  share  in  the  general  respira- 
tion. Thus  frogs,  which  uninjured  were  consuming  oxygen  at  the  rate  of  -063  (bis) 
-089,  '103,  '06  grms.  per  kilo,  per  hour,  continued  to  consume  at  the  rate  '047,  '063, 
after  their  lungs  had  been  cut  away ;  that  is  to  say,  they  respired  nearly  as  well  without 
their  lungs  as  with  them. 

Intestinal  Respiration. — Planer  fWien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlii.  p.  307)  found  the  ii 
gases  of  a  dog  (killed  a  few  hours  after  food)  to  have  the  following ; 
sit  ion : — 


C. 

N. 

O. 

H. 

SB*. 

Fed  on  Meat. 

Gas  of  Stomach 

.  25-20 

68-68 

612 

« 

„  Small  Intestine 

.  40*1 

46-62 

trace  ? 

1386 

„  Large  Intestine 

.  7419 

23  0 

0-63 

1-41 

•77 

Fed  on  Pulse 

„  Stomach  . 

.  3291 

6630 

•79 

M 

„  Small  Intestine 

.  4734 

3*97 

•  • 

4869 

SI 

„  Large  Intestine 

.  6513 

6*9 

•  • 

28-97 

Ruge  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xliv.  p.  739)  found  flatus  of  man,  obtained  per  rectum!  to  bo 
as  follows,  in  7 


on  3  persons 
A. 


Carbonic  acid 
Nitrogen  . 
Mamh -gas 
Hydrogen . 


B. 


14-94 
45-31 
39-75 


40-51 
17-50 
19  77 
22-22 


21*86 
44*42 
3293 
0*79 


1277 
4310 
4413 


21*69 
41*82 
17  62 
19  07 


6412 
22-45 
867 
14-76 


c. 

11-87 
40-69 
47*44 


with 


only,  and  that  not  always,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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The  nitrogen  in  these  east*  was  probably  due  to  air  which  had  been  swallowed,  and 
which  had  lost  its  oxygen  chiefly  within  the  stomach.  The  intestines  are  probably  the 
source  of  the  marsh-gas  and  hydrogen  met  with  when  the  respiration  of  the  whole  body 
has  been  examined.  Reiset  {pp.  cit.)  found  in  sheep  and  calves  as  much  as  1  to  2 
litres  of  marth-gas  exhaled  per  hour,  while  pigs  gave  only  '134,  -097  litres  of  marsh- 
gas,  and  *628  litres  hydrogen  per  hour. 

It  may  seem  extravagant  to  apeak  thus  of  an  intestinal  respiration,  yet  in  some 
animals  this  is  really  an  important  function.  Thus  the  loach  (Cobiti* /ostitis)  isin  the 
habit  of  rising  to  the  surface  of  water,  where  it  swallows  air.  In  descending  it  emits 
from  the  vent  bubbles  of  gas,  which  when  examined  are  found  to  contain  only  from  12 
to  7  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  During  this  process 
of  atmospheric  deglutition,  the  gills  are  temporarily  inactive.  It  appears  that  this 
creature  thus  obtains  a  supply  of  oxygen,  which  being  absorbed  from  the  intestine  is 
consumed  by  the  tissues,  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  being  exhaled  chiefly  by  the  gills 
or  skin,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  by  the  vent  (Baumert,  An.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiii. 
p.  1.) 

Air-Wadder  of  Fishes. — M:my  fi^hc  possess  an  air-bladd  or  (either  with  or  without  a 
pneumatic  duct),  the  contents  of  which  consist  of  nitrogen,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  case  of  freshwater  fishes,  a  larger  quantity  in  sea-flshes,  especially  in 
those  dwelling  at  great  depths,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  (Owen).  Moreau 
(Compt  rend.  1863,  pp.  37,  816)  finds  in  the  air-bladder  of  the  perch  19—25  percent, 
of  oxygen,  of  the  tench  8  per  cent.,  wholly  disappearing  when  the  fish  is  asphyxiated. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  never  exceeds  3  per  cent.  When  the  air-bladder  of  a 
fish  possessing  a  pneumatic  duct  is  exhausted  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  animal 
is  replaced  in  water,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air-bladder  is  found  in  a  short  time 
to  be  very  much  increased,  probably  by  diffusion  from  the  blood.  The  percentage 
may  temporarily  reach  60  or  even  87. 

Egg*- — The  respiration  of  hens'  eggs  has  been  studied  by  Baumgartner  (Henle  u. 
r,  1861,  p.  304).    The  following  table  gires  in  grins,  the  changes  of  24  " 
of  incubation  of  a  single  egg  (initial  weight  about  65  grm*.) : — 


O 

1st  -125  -009  -0074  -123 

6th  -232  -016  -0149  '230 

10th  -100  -060  -0325  -082 

15th  .134  -290  -2355  079 

20th  '212  *56  '4435  '095 

21st  (hatched)  1008  '7317 

Variations  in  the  Quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  exhaled. 

1.  Dependent  on  the  mode  of  breathing. 

In  a  single  breath  the  air  at  the  beginning  of  an  expiration  is  poorer  in  carbonic 
arid  than  towards  the  close ;  this  difference  disappears  when,  after  completion  of  an 
inspiration,  the  breath  is  held  for  40  seconds  before  commencing  the  expiration. 

Inspiration  having  been  made,  the  longer  the  breath  is  held  before  beginning  the 
expiration,  the  greater  is  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  ii»  the  expired  air.  Thus, 
with  an  inspiration  of  4560  cc.  and  with  pauses  between  inspiration  and  expiration  of 
0,  20,  40,  60,  80,  100  seconds  respectively,  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  was  fonnd 
by  Bechcr  to  be  3  6,  6*6,  6-3,  7*2,  7  3,  7  5.  The  increase  of  carbonic  acid  diminishes 
rapidly  with  the  duration  of  the  pause;  and  7*5  or  8  per  cent,  may  bo  taken  as  the 
limit  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs.  ** 

During  a  given  time,  and  for  the  same  rate  of  breathing,  the  deeper  the  breath,  the 
less  is  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air,  but  the  greater  the  total  quan- 
tity exhaled. 

For  a  constant  depth  of  breath,  the  quicker  the  rate  of  breathing,  the  less  is  the 
percentage,  but  the  greater  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

2.  Dependent  on  extrinsic  conditions. 

Temperature.'—  With  cold-blooded  animals  (frogs),  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled varies  directly  as  the  temperature  (Moleschott,  Untersuch.  ii.  815).  The  same 
law  holds  good  with  mammalia  passing  in  or  out  of  the  state  of  hybernation.  With 
warm-blooded  creatures  in  general,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  vanes  inversely  as  the 
temperature,  when  the  latter  is  neither  too  low  nor  too  high  to  injure  the  economy 
(Letellier  Vierordt).  The  observations  of  E.  Smith  (Phil.  Trans.  1859),  on  the 
influence  of  temperature  as  manifested  in  the  effects  of  seasons,  while  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion,  show  44  that  there  is  no  absolute  relation  between  a  given  temperature 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled." 
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Pressure. — The  inflnonce  of  pressure  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  According 
to  Hervier  and  St.  Lager,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increases  with  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  up  to  773  mm.,  beyond  which  it  decreases.  E.  Smith  observed  an 
inverse  relation  between  pressure  and  carbonic  acid,  which  however  was  very  general 
only,  and  subject  to  marked  exceptions. 

Light. — Frogs  exhale  more  carbonic  acid  in  a  strong  than  in  a  weak  light. 
(Moleschott.) 

Humidity  of  the  atmosphere  increases  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  (Lehmann.) 

Seasons. — E.  Smith  observed  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  began  to 
decline  in  early  June  and  continued  to  do  so  till  September.  In  October  the  amount 
began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  more  or  less  uniformity  during  the  winter 
months.  Spring  is  the  season  of  the  greatest  and  autumn  that  of  the  least  activity 
of  the  respiratory  functions.  The  influence  of  seasonal  changes  is  one  that  cannot 
be  explained  solely  by  reference  to  changes  in  temperature  and  barometric  pressure. 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  inspired  air. — When  toe  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
inspired  air  is  increased  beyond  that  proper  to  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  is  proportionately  decreased.  W.  Miiller  found  that  when  rabbits  were 
made  to  breathe  a  limited  amount  (150 — 250  cc.)  of  oxygen  they  consumed  the  whole 
of  the  gas.  At  first  they  took  in  the  oxygen  and  gavo  out  carbonic  acid;  but  through 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  their  disposal,  caused  by  the  consumption 
of  oxygen,  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  had  been  expired  became  so  much  in- 
creased as  after  a  while  to  exceed  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  Hence 
not  only  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  ceased,  but  that  which  had  been  expired  was 
reabsorbed.  When  the  amount  of  oxy  g  e  n  in  the  inspired  air  is  increased  beyond  that 
proper  to  the  atmosphere,  no  appreciable  increase  can  be  observed  in  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  (Regnault  and  Reiset).  When  hydrogen  is  substituted 
for  nitrogen  in  the  inspired  air  no  essential  change  in  respiration  takes  place. 

3.  Dependent  on  intrinsic  conditions. 

Food :  Abstinence,  Hun  go  r. — All  observers  agree  in  stating  that  during  starva- 
tion the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  falls.  In  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experiments  ou 
a  cat,  which  endured  18  days'  deprivation  of  food,  the  amount  per  diem,  except 
during  the  first  and  last  days,  was  remarkably  constant  for  each  kilo,  of  body-weight 
(though  for  the  whole  body  it  gradually  lessened  from  day  to  day).  (See  Nutrition.) 
E.  Smith  found,  during  a  24  hours'  fast,  the  carbonic  acid  diminished  about  25  per 
cent  (7  grains  per  minute  instead  of  9*77  grains).  The  minimum  was  arrived  at  within 
4|  hours  after  the  last  meal,  and  from  that  point  onward  there  was  no  marked  decrease  ; 
thus  indicating  the  existence  of  a  tolerably  uniform  "  normal "  or  basal "  line,  below 
which  the  system  does  not  pass  in  health.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  found  that  their 
dog  passed  (30  kilos,  circa),  with  1800  grins,  meat  and  350  grms.  fat,  84 0  4  grms. 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  after  10  days'  fasting  only  289*4  grms.  Ranke,  J.  (Trta mm*, 
p.  234),  weight  70  kilos,  circa,  determined,  by  means  of  Pettenkofer  s  apparatus,  the 
total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  himself  during  24  hours  under  the  following 
circumstances,  to  be : 


Starving 

do  

Pure  meat  diet  (1832  grms.) 

!160  grms.  fat 
300    „  Btarch 
100    „  sugar 

Ordinary  mixed  diet  

Mixed  diet,  as  much  as  possible  eaten 
A  diet  in  which  the  nitrogen  of  ingesta  and 
egesta  were  in  equilibrium  . 


1 


Rrms.  CAT' 
bouie  acid. 

bon. 

6629 

180  8 

6635 

1809 

847  5 

231  2 

735-2 

2005 

7911 

215  7 

925-6 

2524 

759-5 

207 

Meals. — An  increase  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  begins  directly  after  a  meal 
and  progresses  to  a  maximum,  after  which  the  amount  gradually  declines  to  the  basal 
minimum.  The  maximum  was  observed  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  a  meal,  and 
was  greatest  after  breakfast  and  tea  (with  a  midday  dinner).  On  a  day  of  fasting  a 
flight  rise  was  observed  about  the  times  when  the  influence  of  meals,  if  taken,  would 
have  been  felt.    (E.  Smith.) 

K  i  n  d  s  o  f  f  oo  d. — E.  Smith,  taking  the  minimum  quantity  exhaled  when  fasting  in 
the  early  morning,  has  invebti^ted  the  effects  of  various  articles  of  food.  He  finds  that 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased  by  the  following  "  excito- respiratory  "  articles, 
which  are  here  placed  in  a  series  of  decreasing  intensity  of  effect : — Tea,  sugars  (cane- 
sugar,  milk-sugar,  grape-sugar),  coffee,  rum,  milk,  cocoa, stout, ale, chicory, casein,  gluten, 
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gelatin,  att>amin.  Compound  aliments  containing  sevoral  of  these  substances  have  an 
action  greater  than  that  of  any  of  their  constituent*.  In  most  of  these  instances,  the 
increase  in  the  evolution  of  carbon  was  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  article,  ex.  tea ;  in  others  less,  ex.  sugar.  The  effect 
w;\s  evident  within  a  few  minutes  of  partaking  of  the  food,  and  was  not  investigated  for 
periods  of  longer  than  two  hours.  Other  substances  do  not  increase  the  carbonic  acid, 
are  non-excito-respiratory,  ex.  starch,  far,  brandy,  whisky,  gin,  and  the  volatile  elements 
of  wine,  spirits,  &c  The  influence  of  water  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied. 
These  observations  apply  to  the,  so  to  speak,  superficial  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of 
food  ;  the  ulterior  effects  of  diet  will  be  discussed  below. 

SUfp. — During  sleep  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  lessened.  In  man,  the  quantity 
expired  per  minute  when  asleep  is  to  the  quantity  when  awake  as  1 :  1*84  (E.  Smith). 
l>uring  the  condition  known  as  hybernation,  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  is  exceedingly  marked.  Thus  n  hedgehog,  which  when  awake  gave  1*352 
grot*,  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  produced  when  in  complete  torpor  no  more  than  '066 
per  hour,  and  a  marmot  1*076  and  -0144  respectively.  (Valentin.) 

Exercise. — The  quantity  is  very  largely  increased,  according  to  all  observers. 
K.  Smith,  whose  average  during  the  day  was  9*77  grains  per  minute,  exhaled  6*94 
grains  per  minute,  when  lying  down  but  not  asleep;  181  when  walking  at  the  rate 
ilea  an 


of  2  miles  an  hour ;  25*83  at  3  miles  an  hour ;  and  43*36  and  42*9  on  two 
working  the  treadwheel. 

Sex. — Men  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  women. 

Age. — The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  children  is  absolutely  less  than  that 
given  out  by  adults,  but  compared  with  the  body-weight  is  greater,  as  is  shown  in  the 
followmg  table  from  Lehmann  (Lehrb.  ill.  320) : — 

Carbonic  arid  per 
Carbonic  add     hour  per  kilo,  of 
Subject.  Age.  Bodr-weigbU  per  hour.  U*ly-wrigbt. 

Boy .             .  9*f  yrs.  22  00  kiL  20*338  giro.  -9245 

Girl.      .       .  10  „  2300  „  19162  „  -8831  „ 

Youth     .       .  16  „  57  75  „  84*280  „  -5887  „ 

Young  woman  .  17  „  56*76  „  25*342  „  -4546  „ 

Soldier    .       .  28  „  82*00  „  36  632  „  -4466  „ 

.  35  „  65*5    „  33*530  „  -5119  „ 


The  same  applies  to  animals. 

According  to  Andral  and  Gavarret,  the  quantity  produced  daily  by  the  male  sex 
goes  on  increasing,  with  a  sudden  riseat  puberty,  up  to  about  30  years,  remains  tolerably 
stationary  until  between  40  and  50  years,  after  which  it  diminishes,  especially  beyond 
60.  In  the  female  sex  the  amount  increuses  up  to  puberty,  then  remains  stationary, 
with  temporary  increase  during  pregnancy,  until  the  climacteric,  after  which  it  rises 
up  to  60  years  and  then  finally  falls. 

Consumption  of  Oxygen. 

The  whole  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  inspired  air  does  not 
always  reappear  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expiration;  in  general  the  amount  of 
oxygen  consumed  during  a  given  interval  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  expired  during  the  same  time.  The  difference  is 
not  a  constant  one,  but  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  "food  taken,  &c. ;  it  is 
least  marked  in  herbivora  living  on  their  ordinary  diet,  or  in  animals  fed  largely  on 
carbohydrates,  and  most  marked  in  carnivore  or  in  animals  fed  largely  on  a  meat  diet. 
Kegnault  and  Re i set  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  rabbits  fed  on 
carrots,  &c.,  91*7  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  consumed ;  in  dogs  fed  on  meat,  74*5  per 
cent. ;  in  fowls  feu  on  grain,  92*7  per  cent. ;  in  dogs  fed  on  bread,  91*3  and  94*3  per 
cent. ;  in  fowls  fed  on  meat,  76*7  and  63  6  per  cent. ;  in  ducks  fed  on  bread  and  grain 
89*2  per  cent,  on  meat  73*8,  on  fat  62*3.  They  also  found  that  herbivora  when 
starring  gave  the  proportion  of  carnivore,  that  is,  they  fed  on  their  own  fiVsh. 
Thus,  rabbits  starving  afforded  69  per  cent.,  ducks  starving  69*3  per  cent.,  and  fowls 
70*7  and  63  9  per  cent.  The  observations  of  Pettenkofer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1863, 
8uppL  ii.)  on  the  respiration  of  the  dog  led  to  some  very  remarkablo  results.  Alter 
16  days'  meat  diet,  63*7  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  consumed  reapjxaml  in  the  carbonic 
acid  expired.  During  a  hunger  period  of  10  days  immediately  following,  the  percent- 
was  on  an  average  63*5.  The  dog  was  then  fed  for  7  days  on  meat,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  expired  almost  exactly  equalled  the  total 
quantity  consumed.  After  8  days'  rations  of  100  grms.  fat  only,  the  result  was  still  tho 
same.  The  animal  being  then  put  on  a  rich  meat  diet,  on  the  4th  day,  the  oxygen  in 
thr.  carbonic  acid  exceeded  that  consumed  by  17  grms.;  on  the  following  days, 
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however,  the  diet  and  excretion  of  urea  remaining  the  same,  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
had  increased  so  much,  that  on  the  13th  day  the  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  had  as- 
sumed the  standard  percentage  of  65*1.  The  animal  then  being  fed  on  500  grnis.  of  meat 
and  200  grma.,  first  of  starch  and  then  of  sugar,  the  relations  of  carbonic  acid  expired 
and  oxygen  consumed  became  so  changed  that  at  last  the  carbonic  acid  contained  1 50  ( in 
a  second  trial  125)  parts  of  oxygen  for  every  100  parts  of  oxygen  consumed.  These 
remarkable  variations  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  changes 
going  on  in  the  body  under  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  coinciding  with  the  appearance  of  7  2  gnus,  of 
hydrogen  and  6*3  grins,  of  marsh-gas,  indicates  that  the  carbonic  acid  was  not  wholly 
due  to  combustion  of  the  tissues  or  plasma,  but  perhaps  arose  in  part  from  fermentation 
of  the  food  within  the  alimentary  canal  (see  Nutrition).  Hence  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  not  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
activity  of  the  vital  processes.  The  following  table  shows  in  grammes  the  amount  of 
oxygen  consumed  per  hour  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  by  members  of  the  various  kinds 
of  animals.  It  will  bo  seen  that  small  creatures  consume  more  than  larger  ones  for 
the  same  amount  of  body-weight  :— 


Sheep 
Calves 


The  amount  in  grammes  of  oxygen  consumed  per  hour  per  kilo,  of  body-ircujht. 
(Reiset) 


Dog* 

Rabbits 


(RegnaulO 
and  Reiset)j 


»» 


»» 


•497 

Fowls   (Regnault  and  Reiset)  1147 

•480 

Ducks 

„  1-8.-.0 

•466 

Small  Birds 

„  11473 

1183 

Geese 

(Reiset)  677 

•918 

Turkeys 

•702 

1-714 

11 98 

040 

Frogs    (Regnault  and  Reiset)  *084 

•973 

Lizards 

1916 

144 

Silkworm 

1170 

•0228 

Earthworm 

1013 

1-376 

075 

(Valentin) 
Marmots : awake  (Regnault  J 
and  Reiset)) 
torpid  „ 
awako  (Valentin) 
„  light  sleep 
„  quite  torpid 
Hedgehog:  awake 
„  torpid 

A  curious  observation  was  made  by  Regnault  and  Reiset  on  the  consumption  o 
oxygen  by  the  marmot.  These  animals  when  wide  awake  give  in  their  carbonic  acid  a 
percentage  of  oxygen  consumed  76  9,  when  half  asleep  54  7,  when  completely  dormant 
39-9.  This  remarkable  deficiency  explains  bow  it  is  that  these  animals  may,  while  in  a 
dormant  state,  provided  that  they  do  not  pass  urine,  actually  increase  in  weight  from 
formation  and  retention  of  water. 

Breathing  Impure  Air. — When  an  animal  is  suddenly  cut  off  from  its  usual  supply 
of  air,  as  by  closure  of  the  windpipe,  by  immersion  in  water,  or  by  being  plunged  into 
some  irrespirable  (but  otherwise  innocuous)  gas,  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  the 
breathing  is  ut  firnt  hurried  and  laboured,  but  after  a  while  becomes  slow  and  weak  : 
conciousnees  is  lost,  convulsions  take  place,  and  death  by  suffocation  or  asphyxia  is  the 
result.  In  such  cases,  the  air  remaining  in  the  lungs  contains  a  trace  only  of  oxygen 
with  a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  both  in  the  arteries  and  veins  iB  of  a 
dark  colour,  holding  scarcely  any  oxygen  but  a  very  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  not  yet  clear  how  fiir  the  phenomena  belonging  to  this  particular  mode  of  death 
are  due  to  the  absence  of  oxygen,  or  to  the  increase  in  carbouic  acid,  or  to  both  of  these* 
causes  combined.  Some  observers  witnessed  no  convulsions  or  dyspnoea,  but  only  a 
kind  of  narcotic  poisoning,  when  animals  were  made  to  breathe  oxygen  containing  a 
great  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  whereas  when  they  were  made  to  breathe  air  diluted 
with  nitrogen,  dyspnoea  came  on  as  soon  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen  fell  below  5  per 
cent.  These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  dyspncea  of  asphyxia  arises  from  the 
lack  of  oxygen.  But  other  observers  have  found  dyspnoea  and  convulsions  to  follow 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  opinion  that 
carbonic  acid  is  an  excitant  of  muscular  and  other  actions  has  many  supporters. 

Similar  results  are  produced  more  gradually  when  an  animal  is  confined  in  a  limited 
space  without  renewal  of  air,  and  has  therefore  to  breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over 
again.  In  such  cases  life  is  prolonged  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  absorbed  by  potash  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed.  If  at  the  death  of  the  animal  the  air  is  examined,  it  is  found  to 
contain  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid 
(Bernard).  These  figures  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  limit,  in  either  direction,  at 
which  air  ceases  to  be  respirable.  When  animals  or  human  beings  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  ill-ventilated  crowded  rooms,  the  resulting  impurity  of  air  produces 
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symptoms  of  discomfort  and  stiffening,  and  msy,  as  in  some  well-known  instances,  lead 
to  fatal  results.  These  minor  ill-eflects  are  in  part  due  to  lack  of-oxygen  and  increase 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  exhalation 
of  various  (unknown)  substances  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  According  to  Pettenko- 
fer  it  is  possible  to  brent  he  an  atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonic 
acid  fur  a  length  of  time  without  any  injurious  results  following,  or  indeed  any  discom- 
fort Wing  felt  But  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  limit  of  the 
impurity  of  air  due  to  bad  ventilation,  and  respired  air  containing  a  much  smaller 
quantity  is  fonnd  to  be  unl>earable.  The  effects,  moreover,  w^ch  have  been  described 
as  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  (Smithy  are 
distinct  from  those  resulting  from  ordinary  impure  air*  The  latter,  too,  may  be  'imi: 
tated  by  breathing  respired  air  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid,  and  containing  therefore 
the  other  impurities  only ;  by  experimenting  on  animals,  fatal  results  may  be  pro- 
duced. At  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  taken  as  an  indirect  measure  of 
the  impurity  of  respired  air,  and  accordingly  air  which  by  respiration  has  acquired 
more  than  *08  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  should  be  considered  as  unfit  for  further 
respiration.  M.  F. 

Cn19.— A  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  benzene,  discovered  in  1837 
by  Fikentscher  and  Trommsdorff,  and  examined  chiefly  by  Fritzsche  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxv.  281 ;  Jaliresb.  1860,  p.  475 ;  6m.  xviii.  8).  It  occurs  in  thin  unctuous 
scales  on  fossil  pine-stems,  in  beds  of  peat  and  lignite  in  Denmark  and  other  localities, 
and  together  wit h  nVhtelite  on  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  at  Utznach  in  tho  Canton  of  St. 


Gall,  lys  produced  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resinous  pine  and  fir-wood, 
passing  over  together  with  the  heavy  tar-oil,  and  separating  in  scales  like  paraftin 
(Krauss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  391).    By  submitting  colophony  to  dry  distillation, 

^tttb*,F 


the  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tuba,  Fritzsche  obtained  several  hydrocarbons, 
forming  compounds  with  picric  acid,  amongst  them  probably  retene.  Retisterene,  or 
MrbMajMhalene  (p.  98),  which  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  Pel  let  ier  and 
Walter  (Ann.  Ch.Pbys.  [21  lxvil  296),  is  perhaps  impure  retene.  (Fritzsche.) 

Preparation:  From  fossil  xcood. — The  comminuted  wood  is  exhausted  by  boiling 
with  alcohol ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off ;  aud  the  remainder 
of  the  decoction  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  which 
di*solres  retene  and  other  substances,  leaving  a  red-brown  acid  resin.    On  removing 
the  sulphide  of  carbon  by  distillation,  and  dissolving  the  residue,  together  with  picric 
add,  in  benzene,  a  compound  of  retene  with  picric  acid  and  benzene  separates  out  in 
yellow  needles  on  cooling.    These  are  pressed  and  recry stall ised  from  alcohol,  with 
addition  of  excess  of  picric  acid,  the  compound  of  retene  and  picric  acid  is  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  and  the  separated  retene  is  recryst*llised  from  alcohol.  (Fritzsche.) 

Retene  forms  soft  shining  unctuous  laminae,  inodorous,  tasteless,  linking  in  cold  but 
flouting  in  boiling  water  (Fritzsche).  It  melts  at  98— 99°  (Fehling,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvi.  388).  According  to  Fritzsche,  melted  retene  solidifies  at  90°,  the  tem- 
perature rising  to  95°.  It  evaporates  gradually  in  the  air  and  over  tho  wafer-bath, 
and  when  melted  givesoff  white  clouds,  which  condense  to  a  woolly  sublimate  (Krauss, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxviii.  345).  It  boils  at  about  the  boiling-poiut  of  mercury,  and 
distils  almost  unchanged  (Fritzsche,  Fehling).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves 
■lowly  in  cold,  much  more  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  warm  ether,  and  in  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile. 

JRetene  burns  with  a  bright  bnt  smoky  flame.  It  is  converted  into  resinous  products 
by  tr»-atroeut  with  chromic  and,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  clduratt  of  potassium,  and 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  With  moro  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  also  forms  crystalline  products. 
(Fehling.) 

By  prolonged  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  retene  is  converted  into  rotene- 
disulphuric  or  disulphoretic  acid,  C^P'S*©*,  which  crystallises  in  a  solid 
mass  and  forms  a  soluble  barium-salt,  C,BH,,Ba"S*0*,  crystallising  in  needles.  The 
bad-salt,  Cl*Il'*Pb"S*0*  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 
thr  refrom  in  white  flocks. 

A  solution  of  retene  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  deposits  on  standing,  crystals 
eotuining  C"H'*S«0«  SHW. 

It.  t»  ne  h-ated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  the  compound  C^H^SO*. 
called  by  Fritzschesulphoretene,  which  separates  from  boiling  water  in  thin  lamina), 
from  alcohol  as  a  sandy  powder  or  in  crusts ;  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  forms  a  crys- 
talline compound  with  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  and  picric  acids. 

Rttcne  with  Picric  acid. — A  solution  of  1  pt.  retene  and  3  pts.  picric  acid,  in  hot 
alcohol  or  ether,  deposits  on  cooling,  delicate  woolly  orange-yellow  needles  of  the  com- 
pound C,"H,B.C,H*(NO*),0,  which  is  partially  decomposed  by  alcohol  of  90  per  cent., 
completely  by  moro  dilate  alcohol,  into  picric  acid  and  retene. 

Vol.  V.  H 
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A  mixture  of  retene  and  picric  acid  dissolved  in  hot  benzene,  deposit*  on  cooling 
needles  of  the  compound  C",H,.CaH,.C*H*(NO*),0,  which  on  exposure  to  Ihe  air 
becomes  opaque,  and  gives  off  the  whole  of  the  benzene.  (Fritzsche.) 

RXTSNB-STTX.PHU&XC  ACX3>.    See  the  last  article. 

KETinrALZTS.   A  green  translucent  variety  of  serpentine  from  Canada,  having 

a  resinous  aspect.    (See  Skrpkntikk.) 

HETXNAPHTBA.    Syn.  with  toluene  or  hydrido  of  benzyl  (i.  673). 

BETl^TASPHALTt  A  fossil  resin  of  yellow-brown  colour,  earthy  aspect,  rarely 
dense  and  shining;  of  specific  gravity  107  to  1*3.5;  fusible,  burns  with  a  white  flame, 
and  aromatic  odour.  Retinasphalt  from  the  lignite  of  Bovey  in  Devonshire,  where  it 
was  first  observed,  contains,  according  to  Hatchett  (Phil.  Trans.  1804,  p.  404),  55  per 
cent,  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  42  per  cent,  insoluble  resin;  according  to  Johnston 
(Phil.  Trans.  1840,  p.  347),  13  23  per  cent,  mineral  constituents,  27  45  resin  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  5923  percent,  soluble  in  alcohol— the  latter  constituting  Johnston's  nthiic 
acid.  Retinasphalt  from  Halle  contains,  according  to  Bucholz  rSehw.  J.  i.  200),  91 
per  cent,  easily  soluble  renin,  and  9  per  cent,  insoluble  resin,  resembling  amber;  tbat 
from  Cape  Sable,  United  States,  contains  42  5  per  cent,  easily  soluble  resin,  55  5  per 
cent,  insoluble  resin,  and  15  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,    (T  roost.) 

RETTNIC  ACID.  The  portion  of  retinasphalt  from  Bovey,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Johnston).  It  remains,  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  yellow- 
brown  resin,  which  melts,  with  loss  of  weight,  at  120°,  and  gives  off  gas- bubble*  at 
205°.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether,  whence  it  is  for  the  most  part  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  Tho  alcoholic  solution 
gives  a  alight  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  more  abundant  with  alcoholic  acetato 
of  lead.  Tho  acid  contains,  at  100°,  75*03  per  cent.  C,  877  H,  and  16  20  O:  after 
fusion,  77  08  C,  8  70  If,  and  14  22  O  ;  the  calcium-salt  yielded  10*26  per  cent,  lime, 
the  silver-salt  41*78  to  43  58  per  cent,  silver-oxide  From  these  results  Johnston 
deduced  the  formula  C^IP'O^. 

SSTXNZTS.  Walchovite.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  coal-mines  of  Walehow,  in 
Moravia,  in  rounded  lumps,  varying  in  si2e  from  that,  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
It  is  brittle,  of  specific  gravity  1  035  to  1*069,  has  a  yellow  colour,  a  conehoidnl 
fracture,  and  fatty  lustre.  At  140°  it  becomes  translucent  aud  elastic  without  fusing, 
and  at  250°  melts  to  a  yellow  oil.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  combustible  gas,  tar, 
and  aqueous  fonnic  acid.  Alcohol  extracts  from  it  1*5  per  ceut.,  and  etlter  7*5  per 
cent,  of  resin,  both  the  resins  thus  obtained  being  transparent,  yellow,  and  tough.  It 
dissolves  slightly  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  boiling  rook-oil,  but  softens  in  the 
former.  Contains  80  40  per  cent,  C,  10  68  IT,  and  8  74  O,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  C  (Sehrotter,  Pugg.  Ann.  lix.  61 :  see  also  Cerutti,  X. 

Br.  Arch.  xxii.  2S<>.) 

The  lignite  of  the  Wilhelmszeeh  mine,  in  the  WVterwnld,  contains  reddish-yellow 
brittle  deposits  of  retinitc.  Branchite  or  scheererite  likewise  changes  to  a  resin,  which 
has  the  colour  and  soft  waxy  consistence  of  retinitc    (Casselnian  n.) 

The  name  retinite  is  used  by  Kamraelsberg  (Muuralchumu,  p.  966)  as  a  generic 
name  for  fossil  resins  containing  oxygen. 

HHTTNOJjH  and  RETINYL.  Hydrocarbons  obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the 
products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  turpentine-resins  (Pelletier  and  Walter,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [21  Ixvii.  269).   Sec  TrnrEvrufB. 

RETISTERENE.    Mcta  naphthalene.    A  solid  hydrocarbon,  probably  identical 
with  retene,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  resins,  and  passing  over  with  tho  last 
portions  of  the  distillate.    (Pelletier  and  Walter,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [21  lxxii 
290.) 

RETORT.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  well-known  vessel,  consisting 
of  a  bulb  and  inclined  neck,  used  for  distillation ;  but  it  is  now,  especially  in  technologi- 
cal language,  applied  to  distillatory  vessels  of  other  shapes— for  example,  to  the  cylin- 
ders of  iron  or  earthenware  used  for  the  distillation  of  coal,  etc. 

RETZ3ANYITE.  A  massive  grey  mineral  from  Retzbanya,  in  Hunenrv.  of 
specific  gravity  6*21.  It  is  mixed  with  oxidised  products,  and  gives  by  analysis  714 
percent,  oxygen,  1193  sulphur,  3838  bismuth,  36  01  lead,  4  22  copper,  and  193 
silver.    (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  460.) 

RETZITE.    Syn.  with  KnKi.roiisiTT*  tii.  "G\\ 

RET7SSIOT.  A  salt  occurring  a*  an  efflorescence  at  Saidschirz,  in  Bohemia,  and 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tho  sulphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  with 
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chloride  of  magnesium  [and  water],  but  varying  in  composition 

(lie  u as,  Crell.  Ann.  1791,  ii.  18.) 


C"H"0\  fGellatly,  N.  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  Tii.  256.) — A  pale- 
jdlow  crystalline  substance,  formed,  together  with  glucose,  by  boiling  xa  n  t  hu  r  h  am  n  i  n 
villi  dilate  eulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C^H^O1*        3HH)    =    Cn'W  +  2C*H'K)«. 

A  sailir  transformation  takes  place  when  Persian  berries,  which  contain  xantho- 
rhunain,  are  stirred  up  with  cold  water,  the  rhamnetin  being  deposited  from  the  filtrate 
it  »  jdJow  powder. 

Rtamnetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  precipitated 
tlwrfrom  by  acids  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    lllasiwetz  regards  it  as  identical 
(P.  4). 

(Flenry,  J.  Fharm.  xxvii.  226.— Winckler,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm. 
bt.  1. — Binswanger,  Kepert.  Pharm.  civ.  54. — Gm.  xvi.  80).— A  yellow  substance 
'z-iu><\,  toother  with  rhamn.-H-.it hartin,  in  the  unripe  berries  of  the  buckthorn 
I  ftUaniu  cathartictu).     It  may  be  prepared  by  pressing  the  berries  to  remove  the 
jure,  boiling  the  residue  repeatedly  with  water,  settiug  the  decoctions  aside  to  crystal- 
iW,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal." 
h  farms  rounded  groups  of  pale-yellow  granules  or,  more  rarely,  tufts  of  needles.  It  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  is  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  swells  up  in  boiling 
nXn,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids  ;  dissolves  with 
nffron-yellow  colour  in  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by 
w<r ;  in  hot  nitric  acid,  forming  a  dark-brown  solution,  which  Ixvotnes  yellow  on 
continued  heating,  and  then  leaves  on  evaporation  a  metalline  mass,  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  together  with  a  bitter  yellow  powder,  probably  picric  acid. 
The  name  rhamnin  is  applied  also  by  Ortl  ieb  (Mulhous.  Soc.  Bull.  xxx.  16)  to  a 
'  ..Vt.mw-d  from  Persian  berries.    According  to  his  observation*,  thl  aqseeoi 
decoction  of  the  berries,  after  the  colouring-matter  has  separated  from  it,  contains  a 
hre*  quantity  of  sugar,  and  after  fermentation  debits  yellow  crystalline  grains 
«f  U*rute  of'oxifrhaumut,  C^H^O",  isomeric  or  perhaps  identical  with  euxunthic  acid 
(»i.€«>9  ,.  then  yellow-green  flocks  of  hydrate  of  rhamnin,  C:XWKW  ;  and  the  rnother- 
%or,  if  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  flocks  of  rhamnin,  (P'lW.   These  results, 
•.  *.T*>r.  do  not  agr»  e  with  those  obtained  by  Kane  and  by  G  ellatly  (p.  100).  Seo 
aw>  Xaxthouha  u  sin. 


rOCATHARTIN.  Cathartin.  (Hubert,  J.  Chim.  mod.  vi.  193.—. 
Wmckler.  Jabrl*.  pr.  Pharm.  xix.  221  ;  xxiv.  1. — Binswanger,  Kepert.  Ph.irm.  civ. 
54.— Gm.  xvi.  81.) — The  uncrystallisable  bitter  princij>le  of  buckthorn  berries.  To 
prepare  it,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  is  evaporated  to  au  extract  ;  this  extract  is 
exhausted  with  hot  alcohol,  the  tincture  evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  with 
vitcr.  which  s.parate*  ycllow-trreen  pulverulent  rh  imriotamiie  acid.  The  filtrate, 
>huk*u  up  with  eoars« ly-poumbd,  purified  bone-chn  coal,  as  long  as  it  retains  any 
b  tier  taste,  yields  rhatnn>»cat hartin  to  the  charcoal;  and  on  washing  this  charcoal 
with  cold  water,  drying,  treating  it  with  hot  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  tincture,  the 
rLamnocathartiu  is  left  behind.  (Binswanger.) 

Kh-imnocathartin  is  a  translucent,  amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle  mass,  which  emits  a 
peculiar  smell  when  rubbed.  It  has  a  bitter  and  very  repulsive  taste,  is  neutral,  and 
tolerably  permanent  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  mettl  to  a  yellow  oil,  turns  brown, 
give*  off  inflammable  vapours,  ami  leaves  combustible  charcoal.  With  nitric  acid,  it 
wM«  a  large  quurtity  of  picric  acid  (Winckler).  It  is  nol  decomposed  during  the 
f«-nn*o.t4tion  of  the  j  uice.  (Hubert.) 

It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  (Winckler),  insoluble  in  cold,  somewhat 
stable  in  l>oiling  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  very  bitter  taste,  while  the  remainder 
Bel-*  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    Tiie  hot  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
f-iins'lllinswangor).    The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  brownish  gold-yellow, 
w rJn.tjt  precipitation,  by  ammonia,  the  fixed  alkali*,  and  UltfC  acetate  of  lead,  and 
kernes  clourlesa  again  on  addition  of  acids.  It  colours  ferric  chloride  dnrk-brown- 
*r*-n.    (Winckler.)  . 
Rhamnoeat  hartin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  xn  tiher. 


(Binswanger,  loc.  cit.)— Obtained^*  above,  in 
the  preparation  of  rhanin»x-ath  artin,  an<i  purified  by  washing,  drying*  jkrilution  in 
'♦b-r,  and  evajx>ration. — It  is  a  neutral,  greenish-yellow,  amorphous^  ^£sily  triable, 
r-:.,  s .  :  tastes  i  ttt<  t  nod  asl  .-in."-;  .  m<  Its  and  decompoi  u  when  h<  '•'  •''''>  in- 

soluble  in  c<»ld  water,  somewhat  ttlublr  in  bailing  water,  and  in  :Uj*ms  ammonia, 

H  2 
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forming  a  golden-yellow  liquid  which  gradually  turns  brown.  With  lime-water  and 
potash-ley  it  forms  yellow  solutions,  which  do  not  change  in  contact  with  the  air ;  the 
former,  however,  gradually  deposits  yellow  flocks.  The  aqueous  solution,  added  to 
neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  throws  down  orange-yellow  flocks ;  it  colours  ferric 
salts  olive-green,  and  then  precipitates  them.  In  tartar-emetic  it  forms,  after  some 
time,  a  yellow  precipitate  ;  docs  not  precipitate  solution  of  gelatin.  The  acid  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

BHAMNOXAN  TBI1T.  A  yellow,  crystalline,  sublimablo  substance  identical 
with  Frangulin,  under  which  name  it  has  already  been  described  (ii.  706).  It  exists 
in  the  root,  bark,  and  stem-bark  of  Rhamnus  Frangula  (Buchner,  Binswanger), 
and  according  to  Phipson  (Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  153),  in  the  bast,  and  in  the  vessels  of 
the  medullary  sheath  of  the  branches.  Phipson  prepares  it  by  macerating  the  branches 
for  three  or  four  days  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  evaporating  the  extract  to  dryness,  ex- 
hausting the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  fat  undissolved,  again  evaporating,  and 
recrystal  Using  from  ether. 

RBAMfrxrs.  The  several  species  of  Rhamnus  yield  yellow  or  green  colouring- 
matters,  which  have  been  examined  by  different  chemists,  not  always  with  accordant 
results : — 

1.  Persian  or  Turkey -berries,  the  seeds  of  Rhamnus  amygdalinus,  R.  oleouUs,  R. 
saxatilis,  and  Avignon-grains,  the  seeds  of  R.  btftctorius,  which  are  employed  in 
dyeing  for  the  production  of  yellow  colours,  yield  :  a.  According  to  Kane  (Phil.  Ma£. 
[3]xxiii.  3),  in  the  unripe  Htate,  chrysorhamnin,  CH^O"  (i.  960),  and  when  rip©, 
xanthorhamnin,  CH^O". — 0.  According  to  Gellatly,  xnnthorhamnin, 
C9Hn09it  with  rhamnetin,  C'H'^O*  as  a  product  of  its  decomposition. — y.  Accord- 
ing to  Ortlieb  (Mulhous.  Soc.  Bull.  xxx.  16),  rhamnin,  C"HuO»,  hydrate  of 
rhamnin,  C2,H,"0,»,  and  hydrate  of  oxyrhamnin,  C^IP'O". 

2.  The  bark  of  the  berry-bearing  alder  (Rhamnu*  Frangula),  and  of  the  buckthorn 
(R.  cathariicus),  yields  the  yellow  dye  called  rhamnoxanthin  by  Buchner  and  Bins- 
wanger, frangulin  by  Casselmann. 

3.  The  berries  of  R.  catharticus  yield  the  rhamnin  of  Henry,  Wincklcr,  and  Bins- 
wanger (p.  99);  also  Binswanger's  rhamnocathartin,  called  cathartin  by  Hubert 
(p.  99).  These  berries  and  the  syrup  prepared  from  them  possess  purgative  pro- 
perties ;  but  their  action  is  violent  and  dangerous,  so  that  their  use  in  medicine  is  not 
to  be  recommended. 

The  berries  of  some  species  of  rhamnus  are  used  for  dyeing  morocco- leather  of  a 
yellow  colour;  others  for  dyeing  wool ;  and  the  bark  of  some  is  employed  for  striking 
u  black  with  salts  of  iron.  Those  of  Rhamnus  catharticus  yield  the  pigment  called 
sap-green,  or  bladder-green ;  and  recently  M.  Charvin  of  Lyons  has  obtained  from 
them  a  splendid  green  dye  called  Vert  Venus,  Vert-Azof,  or  Vert-Lumiere,  identical 
with,  or  very  similar  to,  the  Chinese  Lo-Kao.  (See  Dyllng,  ii.  358;  also  Wagner's 
Jahresbcricht,  1861,  p.  567.) 

BBAVOSTTXCXY.    Syn.  with  Chrysophanic  Acid  (i.  958). 

RBXASIC  ACID.  According  to  Leo  Meier  (Repert. Pharm.  [3],  xli.  325),  the 
red  colouring-matter  of  the  flowers  of  the  common  red  p«>ppy  (Papaver  Rheas)  consists 
of  two  acids,  called  rheadic  and  papairric  acid,  separable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
which  procipitatea  only  the  former ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  pure. 
(See  Chndin's  Handbook,  xvi.  527.) 

Sh" w.ACXD'  [    ^  with  Chbysophaxic  Acid  (i.  958). 
JtliEOiviETER,    Syn.  with  Galvanometer.    (See  Electricity,  ii.  443.) 

RHEOSTAT.  An  instrument  for  regulating  and  measuring  the  force  of  electric 
currents.    (See  Electricity,  ii.  464.) 

See  Rhubabb  (p.  107). 

Syn.  with  Chhtsophakic  Acid  (i.  958). 


A  namo  applied  to  sulpbocyanates,  on  account  of  the  red  colour 
which  they  produce  with  ferric  salts. 


tODEORETlN.    Syn.  with  Convolwldt  (ii.  15). 

RHOSEORBTZirOL.  >  Q         .  .  n  % 

EBODEORSTXNOUC    ACID.)     ^  WlUl  U>XT0LVXTLIN0L,C  AclD  (».  16). 


Atomic  Weight,  104;  Symbol,  Rh.— A  metal  belonging  to  the  platinum 
group,  discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1804.  He  found  the  ore  from  Brazil  to  contain  0  4 
per  cent,  and  native  platinum  from  another  locality  has  been  found  to  contain  aa 
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much  as  3  per  cent,  of  rhodium.   It  often  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  platinum 
residues. 

Preparation. — 1.  Platinum-ore  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid;  the  platinum  and 
iridium  are  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  palladium  by  cyanide  of  mercury  ; 
the  liquid  ib  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  to 
decompose  the  excess  of  mercuric  cyanide;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  tie 
residue  is  treated  with  alcohol.  The  whole  then  dissolves,  excepting  the  chlororhodiate 
of  sodium,  which  remains  as  a  red-brown  powder.  This  salt,  reduced  by  hydrogen  and 
washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  yields  pure  rhodium. 

2.  Granular  platinum-residue,  consisting  chiefly  of  rhodium  and  iridium,  with  small 
Quantities  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  is  treated,  as  described  under  Iridium  (iii.  315, 
r(o.  4),  to  separate  the  other  metals  ;  and  the  residue  insoluble  in  nitromuriatic  acid, 
consisting  of  rhodium  with  a  small  quantity  of  iridium,  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of 
common  salt,  and  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  whereby  the 
rhodium  is  converted  into  chlororhodiate  of  sodium,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
water  and  crystallised  by  evaporation.  The  metal  may  then  be  obtained  from  it  by 
redaction  with  hydrogen,  or  by  precipitation  with  sine:  or,  better,  the  concentrated 
solution  may  first  be  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  which  will  throw  down  any  iridium 
still  remaining,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  It  then  yields  fine  prisms  of  chlororhodiate 
of  ammonium,  which  when  calcined  leaves  pure  rhodium.  (Fr£ray.^ 

3.  Platinum-residue,  precipitated  by  metallic  iron  from  the  mother-liquors  from  which 
platinum  has  been  extracted  (iv.  683),  is  fused  at  a  bright  red-heat  with  1  pt  lead  and 
2  pts.  litharge;  and  the  regulus  thus  obtained,  after  being  carefullv  freed  from  slag,  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  dilated  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.    The  pulverulent  mass 
which  remains  undissolved  is  then  heated  to  redness  with  5  pts.  of  barium- peroxide ; 
the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  then  with  nitromuriatic  acid  (which  elimi- 
nates osmic  acid) ;  the  barium  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  quantity  required  having  been  previously  calcinated;  the  liquid  is  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  with  ad- 
dition, first  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  then  of  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac;  and  the 
solution  is  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  which  dissolves  out  all  the 
rhodium.    The  filtered  liquid  is  then  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid  (to  de- 
compose the  sal-ammoniac),  and  finallv  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  cruciblo ; 
and  the  rhodium-salt  thus  obtained,  after  being  moistened  with  sulpbideof  ammonium, 
in  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  heated  to  bright  redness 
in  the  covered  porcelain  crucible,  enclosed  for  the  purpose  in  an  earthen  crucible,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  filled  up  with  powdered  charcoal.   There  then  remains  a 
regulus  of  metallic  rhodium,  which  may  be  purified  by  continued  boiling  with  nitro- 
muriatic acid,  and  then  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.    To  obtain  the  metal  quite  pure,  it  is 
fused  at  a  low  red-beat  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  metallic  zinc,  and  the  fused  and  cooled 
mass  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  undissolved  a  crys- 
talline alloy  of  the  two  metals.    This  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  redissolved,  then 
boiled  and  evaporated,  whereby  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  ammonio- 
chloride  of  rhodium,  6NH'.RhCl';  and  this  salt,  after  being  purified  by  rocry stall isa- 
tion,  is  calcined  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  in  a  graphite  crucible,  at  a  very 
strong  red-heat.    Metallic  rhodium  then  remains,  which  may  be  fused  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  furnace  (i v.  313).  (Devi He  and  Debray,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3],  lvi.  385; 
Jahresb.  1850,  p.  238.) 

According  to  Claus  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxv.  129;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  327),  the  above- 
described  method  of  disintegration  with  peroxide  of  barium  does  not  give  good  results; 
because  the  rhodium,  though  oxidised  thereby,  is  rendered  very  difficult  of  solution  in 
acids,  and  indeed  will  not  dissolve  at  all,  unless  iridium  is  also  present,  to  assist  the 
solution  by  contact- action.  Claus  therefore  gives  the  preference  to  WohWe  method 
of  decomposition,  by  mixing  the  substance  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  igniting  it  in 
chlorine-gas  (iii.  314).  For  the  separation  of  the  iridium  and  rhodium  in  the  solution 
obtained  by  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  water,  he  recommends  that  the  trichloride 
of  iridium  be  first  converted  into  tetrachloride  by  boiling  with  nitriorauriatic  acid,  and 
the  iridium  then  separated  by  fractional  precipitation  with  sal-ammoniac.  The  mode 
of  separation  by  digesting  the  dried  saline  residue  in  sal-ammoniac  solution,  he  regards 
as  objectionable;  because  the  rhodium-salt,  when  once  crystallised,  dissolves  but  slowly 
in  that  liquid,  and  adheres  obstinatoly  to  the  iridium-salt,  so  that  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  the  sal-ammoniac  solution  is  required  to  dissolve  it. 

Properties, — Rhodium  is  a  whitish-grey  metal,  very  hard,  much  less  ductile  than 
platinum.  It  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  iridium,  but  scarcely  softens  in  the  flame  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe ;  it  may,  however,  be  fused  in  Deville's  oxyhydrogen  furnace 
(iv.  313).  The  melted  metal  absorbs  oxygen,  and  spits  as  the  globule  sets.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  unfused  rhodium  is  10  64  ;  that  of  the  pure  metal  after  fusion  is  12*1. 
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Rhodium  is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  oxidises  at  a  red 
heat,  and  with  groat  facility  if  in  the  state  of  powder.  It  combines  also  with  chlorino 
at  a  red  heat.  When  pure  it  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids,  even  of  nitro- 
mnriatic  acid,  but  when  alloyed  with  certain  metals  (as  with  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  and 
platinum),  it  dissolves  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  together  with  those  metals ;  when  fumxi 
with  gold  or  silver,  however,  it  does  not  dissolve.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  fusion  with 
nitre,  or  with  peroxide  of  barium  By  fusion  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  it  is  converted 
into  soluble  rhodiopotas*ic  sulphate.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  chlorino  gas,  it  is  converted  into  chlororhodiato  of  sodium,  which  is  likewise 
easily  soluble. 

KH  ODIUM,  AXXiOYS  or.  Rhodium  unites  with  most  other  metals.  Some  of 
tho  alloys,  as  already  observed,  dissolve,  completely  in  nitromuriatio  acid,  whereas 
others  yield  to  this  solvent  only  tho  metal  alloyed  with  the  rhodium.  An  alloy  of 
rhodium  and  gold  found  in  Mexico  contains  from  34  to  43  per  cent,  rhodium.  (Del 
Rio,  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2],  xxix.  137.) 

One  pt.  of  rhodium  and  1  pt.  of  strel  form  an  alloy,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
9*176,  a  very  fine  colour  and  surfnee  for  metallic  mirrors,  and  does  not  tarnish  in  the 
air.— One  pt.  rhodium  with  50  to  100  steel  forms  a  very  hard  and  rathor  tough  alloy, 
which  requires  for  tempering  a  heat  higher  by  39°  than  common  steel,  and  17°  higher 
than  Indian  steel.    (Faraday  and  Stodart.) 

Rhodium  also  unites  with  sine  and  tin,  forming  tho  crystallised  alloys,  RhZn*  and 
RhSn.    (Doville  and  Debray.) 

RHO»IUM,  CHLOaiDE8  OP.  A  dichloride,  RhCl*  is  said  by  Fellenberg  to  bo 
obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  sulphide,  RhS,  in  chloriup-gas ;  but  according 
to  Claus,  there  is  but  one  definite  compound  of  rhodium  and  chlorine — viz.,  tho 
trichloride  or  rhodic  chloride,  RhCl\  It  is  obtained  in  tho  anhydrous  state  by 
igniting  tho  pulverised  metal  in  a  stream  of  chlorino,  or,  moro  easily,  by  heating  ono 
of  its  double  salts  {infra)  for  somo  timo  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  pouring  tho 
mixture  when  cold  into  water,  which  dissolves  the  alkaline  sulphate  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  undecomposed  double  chloride,  leaving  the  rhodic  chloride  undissolved.  As 
obtained  by  either  process,  it  is  a  brownish-red  indifferent  body,  insoluble  in  all  acids 
and  alkalis.  When  heated  with  nitrite  of  potassium,  it  turns  yellow,  and  is  resolved 
into  an  orange-yellow  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  a  soluble  compound  precipitablo  by  alcohol.  With  nitrite  of  sodium 
it.  yields  only  the  soluble  salt.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  added  to  these  solutions,  throws 
down  sulphide  of  rhodium,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkalino  sulphide,  and  completely 
precipitable  therefrom  by  acids.  (W.  Gibbs,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiv.  3U  ;  Jahresb. 
1863,  p.  293.) 

Hydrattd  rhodic  chloride,  RhCl*.4H,0,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  red-brown  vitreous 
mass,  on  evaporating  over  the  water-bath  a  solution  of  rhodic  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
aeid,  previously  freed  from  potash  by  treatmeut  with  nitric  acid.  It  yields  a  red 
powder,  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  at  a  red  heat  it  give-s 
off  its  water,  and  becomes  insoluble. 

Chlororhodiates  of  Ammonium.— -The  salt  2(3NH<Cl.RhCl,).3IFO  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  sodium-salt  with  sal-ammoniac  ;  it  crystallises  in  fine 
rhombohedral  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  boiling 
aqueous  solution  deposits  on  cooling,  prisms  and  hexagonal  plates  of  the  salt 
2NH,Cl.RbClUl70,  less  solublo  and  darker-coloured  than  the  preceding. 

Chlororhodiates  of  Potassium. — The  salt  SKCl.RhCl'.SH'O,  formed  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  rhodic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassic  chloride, 
crystallises  in  sparingly  soluble  prisms,  which  effloresce  and  give  off  all  their  water  oq 
exposure  to  the  air.  Another  double  salt,  2KCl.RhClMI50,  is  obtained  by  heating,  in 
a  current  of  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  pulverised  rhodium  or  rhodic  chlorido  with 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  black  saline  mass  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solution 
yields  by  evaporation  dark-red  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Chlororhodiate  of  Sodium,  3NaCl.RhClM2HJ0,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
1  pt.  rhodium  and  2  pts.  common  salt  in  a  stream  of  chlorine ;  it  crystallises  like  the 
corresponding  potassium -salt. 

RHODIUM,  CYANIDE  OF.   RhCy\   See  Cyaxidjw  (ii.  271). 

SHOSZ1TM,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  Rhodium  form 8 
only  one  class  of  salts,  viz.  the  rhodic  salts,  corresponding  in  composition  with  the  tri- 
chloride. These  salts  are  for  the  most  part  rose-coloured  (hence  the  name  of  tho 
metal),  and  exhibit  the  following  reactions  in  solution: — With  mlphydric  aeia\  a  brown 
precipitate  of  sulphide,  which  is  slowly  deposits  ;  with  sulphydraU  of  ammonium a 
bn»wn  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess:  with  sulphurous  a/Wand  sulphite*,  a  pnle- 
yellowpreoipitnte,  affording  a  very  eharaeteristic  reaction  ;  with  potash,  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate of  hydrated  rhodic  oxide,  soluble  in  excess ;  with  ammonia  also  a  yellow 
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precipitate,  which,  however,  does  not  form  immediately ;  with  alkaline  carbonates,  a  yel- 
low precipitate  after  a  while.  Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  slight  yellow  precipitate ; 
stannous  chloridt  imparts  a  dark  colour  to  the  solutions,  but  forms  no  precipitate. 
Nercurr<tts  nitrate  and  nitrate  of  silver  iovm  with  rhodic>,chloride,  precipitates  analogous 
in  composition  to  the  argento- iridic  chloride  already  tnentioned  (iii.  3  IS).  Zinc 
precipitates  metallic  rhodium.  In  a  solution  of  rhodium  myced  with  excess  of  potash, 
alcohol  forms,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  black  preciphote,  probably  consisting 
of  metallic  rhodium  ;  with  the  other  platinum-metals,  this  re;fcttion  takes  place  only 
when  the  liquid  is  heated.  No  precipitate  is  formed  by  Bal-amtnoniac,  chloride  of 
potassium,  chromate  of  potassium,  oxalic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, ferrocyanide  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  gallic  acid.  Hydrogen  gas  reduces 
the  anhydrous  salts  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Chlororhodiate  of  sodium  (p  102)  forms  with  soluble  borates,  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  rhodic  oxide,  RhC,  containing  the  whole  of  the  metal.  A  similar  reaction  is  pro- 
duced by  trisodic  phosphate  and  by  alkaline  carbonates,  but  part  of  the  rhodium  then 
remains  in  the  solution,  giving  it  a  yellow  colour.  (Claus,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  697.) 

Estimation  and  Separation. 

I  Hi  odium  is  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  Tho  solution  containing  it  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  sodic  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  drynws,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the 
calcined  mass  treated  with  cold  water;  oxide  of  rhodium  then  remains,  and  may  be 
reduced  by  hydrogen. 

Rhodium  is  separated  from  many  metals  with  which  it  may  be  alloyed,  by  fusing  the 
alloy  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  the  rhodium  is  thereby  couverted  into  sulphato 
of  rhodium  and  potassium,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water. 

The  separation  of  rhodium  from  other  motals  in  solution  is  somewhat  difficult, 
because  it  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  sulphvdric  acid.  To  separate  rhodium 
from  copper,  the  solution  is  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  and  left  to  stand  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  for  twelve  hours,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrato  heated  to  separate  an 
additional  portion  of  sulphide  of  rhodium.  The  whole  of  the  precipitate  is  then 
roaited  in  a  platinum  crucible  till  the  sulphides  are  completely  oxidised,  and  the  pro-  - 
duet  treated  with  strong  hydrocliloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  copper  and  leaves  tho 
oxide  of  rhodium.  The  liquid  filtered  from  tho  sxdphydric  acid  precipitate  still  contains 
a  small  portion  of  rhodium,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  con- 
verted into  oxide  as  above.    The  whole  of  the  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

To  s**parate  rhodium  from  iron,  the  rhodium  is  precipitated  as  completely  as  possible 
by  sulphydric  acid ;  the  liquid  filtered ;  and  the  iron  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, after  having  been  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  oxide.  The  iron-precipitate 
carries  down  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  rhodium,  which  may  be  separated  by  igniting 
the  precipitate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  treating  the  reduced  metals  with  nydro- 
chloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron  and  leaves  the  rhodium:  the  latter  is  then  con- 
verted into  oxide  by  ignition  in  the  air.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  rhodium  is  like- 
wise oxidised  by  roasting.  The  small  quantity  of  rhodium  which  remains  in  solution 
after  precipitation  by  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  converted 
into  oxide  by  ignition.  The  whole  of  the  oxide  of  rhodium  is  then  reduced  to  tho 
metallic  state  by  hydrogen. 

The  separation  of  rhodium  from  the  alkali-metals  is  easily  effected  by  converting  the 
metals  into  chlorides,  and  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  which 
reduces  only  the  chloride  of  rhodium. 

The  methods  of  separating  rhodium  from  the  other  metals  of  the  platinum -group 
have  already  been  given  (iv.  680 — 684).  Tho  insolubility  of  chlororhodiate  of  sodium 
in  alcohol  affords  in  many  cases  a  good  mode  of  separation  (p.  101).  To  separate  it 
from  iridium,  Gibbs  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  293)  heats  the  solution  of  the  two  metal* 
with  excess  of  nitrite  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  till  a  light  orange-yellow  colour  is 
produced  ;  adds  sulphide  of  sodium  by  small  quantities,  till  the  precipitate  of  rhodium 
sulphide  begins  to  redissolve  (p.  105) ;  then  boils  for  a  few  minutes,  and  mixes  tho 
solution  when  cold  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  rhodium 
thereby  precipitated  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  nitromunatic  acid,  and  tho 
rhodium  is  converted,  first  into  the  double  chloride  3NH*Cl.lihCl*,  then  into  the  com- 
pound 5XHa.RhCl*.  (See  further  Gibbs,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  287  ;  and  Carey  Lea, 
ibid.  291.) 

Atomic  weight  of  Rhodium. — 3146  grammes  of  chlororhodiate  of  potassium, 
2KCLRhCl»,  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  were  found  by  Korselius  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xiii.  435)  to  lose  0*930  grm.  chlorine,  leaving  a  mixture  of  0  912  grm.  of  rhodium 
aud  0*515  of  potaasram-cnloride.  In  another  experiment,  13  grm.  of  the  salt  lost 
0-335  grm.  chlorine,  leaving  0-358  grm.  rhodium  and  0  51 -5  grm.  potassium-chloride. 
The  mean  of  these  results  gives  for  the  atomic  weight  of  rhodium,  very  nearly  the 
number  104. 
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RHODIUM,  OXIDES  OF.   Rhodium  forms  four  oxides,  having  the  formulae 

RhO,  RhH)*,  RhO*,  and  RhO«  (Clans.) 

The  protoxide,  RhO.is  formed,  with  incandescence,  when  the  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
RhIOa.3HiO,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  It  is  a  dark -grey  substance,  perfectly 
indifferent  to  acids. 

The  Sesquioxide  or  Rhodic  Oxide,  Rh*0*  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate, is  a 
grey  porous  mass,  with  metallic  iridescence ;  insoluble  in  acids,  easily  reduced  by 
hydrogen.    It  forms  two  hydrates. 

The  trihydrate  or  normal  rhodic  hydrate,  Rh*0*3HK)  or  RhH'O*,  is  produced  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  chlororhodiiate  of  sodium  with  potash,  in  presence  of  alcohol ; 
or,  without  the  aid  of  alcohol,  by  heating  the  rhodium-solution  with  very  strong 
potash-ley.  It  is  gelatinous,  shrinks  to  a  very  small  bulk  when  dried,  and  is  almost 
indifferent  to  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid,  however,  dissolves  a  very  small  quantity  of 
it,  acquiring  the  fine  rose-colour  characteristic  of  rhodic  salts. 

The  pentahydrate,  Rh'O'.SHK)  or  RhH*0».H*0,  is  formed  by  treating  a  solution  of 
chlororhodiate  of  sodium  with  aqueous  potash.  It  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and 
retains  3  or  4  per  cent,  potash  even  after  washing.  The  mother-liquor  has  a.  yellow 
colour,  and  still  retains  rhodium. 

Dioxide,  RhO*. — Obtained  by  fusing  pulverised  rhodium  or  the  sesquioxide,  with 
nitre  and  potash,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  off  the 
potash.    It  is  a  dark-brown  substance,  insoluble  in  acids. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  rhodic  pentahydrate,  Rh'O'.SHH),  a 
black-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  trihydrate,  Rh^O'.SHK),  is  formed  at  firat ; 
but  this  compound  gradually  loses  its  gelatinous  consistence,  becomes  lighter  in 
colour,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  green  hydrate  of  the  dioxide,  RhOz.2H*0.  The 
nlkaline  solution  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  deep  violet-blue  colour. — The  green 
with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  a 


hydrate  treated 

rose-coloured  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  : 

2RhO*  +  8HC1  -  Rh'Cl'  +  4H»0  +  Cl». 
Trioxide,  RhO*. — The  blue  alkaline  solution  above  mentioned  deposits,  after  a  while, 
a  blue  powder,  becoming  green  when  dry,  and  yielding,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
a  blue  flocculeut  substance,  consisting  of  the  trioxide,  easily  reduced  to  the  green  dioxide. 
(Claus.) 

RHOSXTJM,  OXYGEN-SALTS  OF.  These  salts,  analogous  in  composition  to 
the  trichloride,  do  not  crystallise  very  readily.  Moreover,  the  only  rhodic  oxygen-salts 
that  can  be  obtained  pure,  are  those  which  contain  acids  capable  of  expelling  nitric 
acid  from  its  combinations;  because,  in  order  to  obtain  rhodic  oxide  free  from  potash, 
it  must  be  washed  with  water  containing  nitric  acid,  which  then  unites  with  the 
rhodic  oxide.    The  weaker  acids  are  not  capable  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  potash. 

Rhodic  acetate,  Rh«0».3C«H«0«. 5H-0  -  !o»|II*0.-Recently  prepared 

rhodic  oxide  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  forming  an  orange-yellow  polution,  which  when 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  transparent  orange-yellow,  amorphous,  non- 
deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  always,  however,  retains  3  or  4 
per  cent,  of  potash.  (Claus.) 

If  Urate,  Rh,0».3N»0».4HJ0  or  ^^'J  0»  2H!0.— The  yellow  hydrate  of  rhodic 

oxido  dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath  leaves  a  gummy,  very  hygroscopic  mass,  insoluble  in  alcohoL  The  nitrate  when 
ignited  leaves  the  insoluble  sesquioxide. 

Phngphatrg. — Rhodic  oxide  dissolves  partially  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  forming 
the  salt  Rh'O*.  2P*O».0lI9Of  very  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitable  by  alcohol.  The 
residue  constitutes  a  basic  phosphate. 


Sulphate,  RhaO*.3SO,.12H,0,  or  |^2',[o«.  12^0.— Yellowish-white  crystalline 

mass,  having  a  styptic  and  acid  taste. — When  the  mother-liquor  of  potassio-rhodic 
cyunide  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  tho  liquid  then  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  digested  with  water,  a  potassio-rhodic  sulphate  dissolves,  and  another 
double  sulphate  remains  as  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of 

Rh"Ks  1  (Claus).  The  same  salt  is  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  chlororhodiate  of  potassium.  (Berzelius.) 

IUiK>»  38^^  the  sulphate,  but  is  white, 

soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.    When  heated  it  gives  off  sulphurous  and 
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tulphnric  acids,  find  leaves  an  oxide  of  rhodium.  A  compound  of  this  salt  with 
sulphite  of  potassium,  SK'SO'.Rh^SOy.eHO,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a 
solution  of  ehlororhodiate  of  potassium  frith  excess  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  first 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  then  for  a  long  time  at  a  higher  temperature. 

SBODiUTVT,  SULPHIDES  OF.  A  protosulphide,  RhS,  is  obtained  by  heating 
rhodium  (Berzelius),  or  ehlororhodiate  of  ammonium  (Vauquolin),  with  sulphur; 
also  by  heating  the  sesquisulphide  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  (Fe  lien- 
be  rg).  It  has  a  greyish-blue  colour  and  metallic  lustre  (Vauqu  el  in),  and  melts  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature  (Berzelius).  When  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine, 
it  is  converted  into  the  dichloride.    (Fellenberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  1.  63.) 

Sesquisulphide  of  Rhodium,  Rh'S',  is  obtained  as  a  black-brown  precipitate  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  ehlororhodiate. 

SROSZUM-COMPOUVDS,  AMMOlVXACAXY.  These  compounds,  discovered 
byClaus  (Beitrtige  rur  Gcschichte  der  Platinmttallc,  Dorpat,  1854;  Jahresb.  1854, 
p.  369;  1855,  p.  433),  are  analogous  to  the  ammoniacal  iridiura-compounds  fiii.  324). 
A  dilute  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt,  3NH*Cl.RhCl1.ijHtO,  mixed  with  excess 
of  ammonia,  assumes  a  lemon -yellow  colour,  and  deposits  a  precipitate  of  rhudic 
hydrate ;  and  the  filtered  liquid  leaves  on  evaporation  a  light-yellow  saline  residue, 
from  which  water  extracts  sal-ammoniac,  leaving  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  consisting 
of  the  ammonio-tricliloride  of  rhodium,  5NH\RhCl*  which  may  bo  formulated  as 
cVvrid'  of  diammo-rhodio-triammonium,  N,[(NH,)'RirHT].Cl*.  It  may  be  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution 
over  the  water-bath ;  and  is  deposited  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  in  small 
transparent  prisms,  triclinic  according  to  Claus,  rhombic  according  to  Keferstein 
(Jahresb.  1856,  p.  421).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble 
without  decomposition  in  potash  and  in  ammonia,  slowly  and  imperfectly  decomposed 
by  acids.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac,  and  free  nitrogen,  and 
leares  metallic  rhodium. 

The  corresponding  oxide,  lONH'.RK)*,  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  amnion  io- 
ehloride  with  water  and  silver-oxide,  and  evaporating  the  resulting  yellow  solution  in 
a  vacuum;  it  then  remains  in  the  solid  state.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  the  cor- 
responding ammoniated  rhodium-salts,  and  expels  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac. — The 
carbonate,  10NH".Rh*O,.3H,COJ,  is  a  white,  strongly  alkaline,  saline  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  nitrate,  10NH,.Rh"O,.3N2O*,  is  a  neutral 
yellowish-white  salt,  which  does  not  decompose  till  heated  above  160°. — The  sulphate, 
lONH'.RI^O'.SH'SO*,  forms  yellowish-wlute  prismatic  crystals,  which  do  not  decompose 
till  heated  above  180°. — The  oxalate  is  also  crystalline;  the  phosphate  was  obtained 
only  as  a  yellowish  gummy  mass. 

khodxttm-gold.   See  Rhodium,  Allots  of  (p.  102). 

RHOOXZITS.  A  mineral  supposed  to  be  a  lime-boracite,  occurring  in  minute, 
monometric,  tetrahedral  crystals,  on  red  tourmalines  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mursinsk  in  Siberia.  Hardness  =  8.  Specific  gravity  =  3*3  —  3*42.  Tinges  the 
blowpipe  flame  gre<»n  above  and  red  below,  and  finally  rod  throughout :  hence  its 
name,   (G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  253.) 

RHODXZONXC  ACID.  This  name  is  applied  to  two  acids  produced,  under 
different  circumstances,  from  carboxide  of  potassium  (iv.  696).  Berzelius  and 
Wdhler  noticed  that  a  red  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  black 
mass  formed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  by  Brunner's  process  (iv.  693).  L.  G  m  el  i  u 
found  that  the  aqueous  solution  oi  this  substance  yields  croconate  of  potassium  when 
evaporated  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  inferred  that  it  contains  an  acid  different  from 
croconic  acid.  Heller,  in  1837  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xxiv.  1),  examined  this  acid  more 
particularly,  and  gave  it  the  name  ofrhodizonicacid.  It  was  further  examined  by 
Werner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xiii.  404),  but  the  experiments  of  these  chemists  did  not  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  acid.  Brodie,  in  1859  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  269),  by 
treating  pure  carboxide  of  potassium  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  obtained  a  red  salt, 
C,#K*0\  which  he  regarded  as  rhodizonate-of  potassium,  identical  with  that  previously 
obtained  by  Heller  and  Werner.  On  the  other  hand  Will,  in  1861  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharra.  cxviiL  187},  by  the  analysis  of  several  salts  of  the  acid  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  the  impure  carboxide  of  potassium  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
metal,  concluded  that  its  composition  is  CH^O',  or  CH^O";  and  this  result  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Lerch  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiv.  20),  who  has  obtained 
rhodizonic  acid  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing  the  salts  of  carboxylic  acid,  CHH)" 
(tii.  190,  iv.  296),  with  acids.  It  appears  then  that  the  name  rhodizonic  acid  has  been 
applied  to  two  distinct  compounds.    It  will  be  convenient  to  designate  the  acid 
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originally  obtained  by  Heller,  and  analysed  by  Will  and  Lerch,  as  a-rhodizonic,  and 
that  obtained  by  Brodie  us  /3-rhodizonic  acid. 

a-Rhodizonic  acid,  =»  *      jj,    ^O*. — This  acid  is  formed  from  car- 

boxylic  acid  by  the  assumption  of  water:  CwH*Ol#  +  211*0  -  2C»H«0*  (Lerch). 
When  dried  in  a  vacuum  it  contains  CMPO'  -  OITOMPO,  and  gives  off  1  at  H-0  at 
100°.  The  vacuum-dried  acid  forms  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  the  colourless  acid  aqueous  solution  becomes  yellow  or  roseate  when 
heated,  and  colourless  again  on  cooling.  The  crystals  turn  yellow  and  brown-red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  at  100°  black  with  loss  of  water;  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
acid  decomposes,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  re*iduo,  and  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  an 
aeid  sublimate.    (Lerch  ) 

The  a-rhodizonates  are  red,  and  aro  produced  from  the  hydrocarboxylatcs  (iii. 
189)  and  from  carl»oxide  of  potassium  by  assumption  of  water  and  oxygon  (Lerch). 
The  potassium -sidt  is  obtained  by  treating  tho  ''black  mass"  of  the  potassium  prepara- 
tion repeatedly  with  strong  alcohol,  then  with  dilute  alcohol,  mixed  towards  the  end 
of  tho  process  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  snd  finally  washing  the  residue  with  dilute 
alcohol.  It  is  at  first  of  an  unctuous  consistence  and  light  yellowish-red  colour,  but 
acquires  a  crimson  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  an  1  remains  unaltered  after  drying. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  slowly  in  about  l.*>(>  pts.  of  cold  water,  much  mora 
easily  in  hot  water,  forming  a  noutral  reddish-yellow  solution.  (Will.) 

Rhodizonnte  of  potassium  dried  nt  ordinary  temperatures  has,  according  to  Will's 
analysis,  the  composition  CMl-IvOMI-O  ;  it  gives  oft*  its  water  at  120° — 130°,  leaving 
the  anhydrous  wilt  C*H:K,0,».  The  bydrated  salt  is  isomeric  with  croconate  of  potas- 
sium, CAKaO\  211*0,  but  differs  from  tho  latter  in  giving  off  only  half  as  much  water 
when  heated  (ii.  111). — The  neutral  solution  scarcely  absorbs  any  oxygen  from  tho 
air,  but  if  mixed  with  free  potash  it  quickly  turns  yellow,  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  then  leaves  on  evaporation  a  mixture  of  croconate  and  oxalate 
of  potassium.  The  cmeonic  acid  is  formed  from  the  rhodizonic  arid  by  addition  of  tho 
elements  of  water  :  its  formation  does  not,  however,  take  place  immediately,  but  only 
on  evaporation.  The  oxalic  aeid,  tho  proportion  of  which  is  not  constant,  appears  to 
be  formed,  not  from  rhodizonic  acid,  but  from  a  brown  substance  mixed  with  it.  pro- 
bably a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  roek-oil  not  completely  rcmovod  from  tho  "  black 
mass*'  by  washing  with  alcohol.  (Will.) 

Rhodizonnte  of  barium,  C5H,Ba"0*.H20  (vacunm-dri-d),  is  obtained,  by  precipitating 
the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  dark-red  precipitate,  which  becomes 
dark-brown  when  dried,  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  lustre  when  pressed,  and  gives  off 
its  water  at  100°  (Will).  The  triptumhic  salt,  CmWO'ViH'O  (vacuum-dried),  is 
obtained,  by  precipitating  the  potassium-salt  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  dark-red 
floeeulent  precipitate  (tho  supernatant  liquid  acquiring  an  aeid  reaction),  which  becomes 
blue-black  when  dry,  and  gives  off  its  water  at  1 00°— 1 20°  (W  i  1 1).  Lerch,  by  preci- 
pitating tho  aqueous  aeid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lend,  obtained  a  dark-red  basic  lead- 
salt,  C"H-Pb«0,,.2PbHtO,.-»The  triargrnticsalt,  C>HAg"*0-,  is  a  purple-red  precipitate, 
metallic-green  when  dry,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  (Will.) 

Q-Rhodizonic  acid,  C'H'O". — This  acid  is  not  known  in  tho  freo  state  (i.e.,  as  a 
hydrogen-salt).  Its  potassium-salt,  C"K*0*  discovered  by  Brodie,  remains  undissolved 
when  pure  carboxide  of  potassium  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  (iv.  696).  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  o-rhodizonate  by  the  great  facility  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen 
on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  and  is  converted  into  croconate  of  potassium  : 

C'°K40«  +  H'O  +  0»    -    2CSK*0»  +  2KHO  (Brodie). 

The  o-rhodizonate  is  probably  formed  from  it  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  assumption 
of  a  larger  quautity  of  water,  thus  : 

CuK»0»  +  311*0  ♦  0»    -    2C»1PK*0«  +  2KHO; 

but  this  latter  reaction  has  not  been  actually  obsorved  (Will).  The  conversion  of  the 
^-rhodizonate  into  croconate  is  not  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid. 
(Brodie.) 

Pure  0-rhodizonate  of  potassium  dissolves  with  pale  red  colour  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  yields,  with  acetate  of  barium,  a  shining  red  precipitate,  which  quickly 
changes  colour,  even  during  washing.  (Brodie.) 

EHODOCHKOME.    A  variety  of  Kaemmorerite  from  the  Ural  (iv.  770). 

BBODOCHR08ZTS.  Native  carbonate  of  manganese.  (See  Cahhonates, 
i.  789.) 

EHODOVITE.  Siticcott*  Manganese,  Manganese  spar,  Busiamite,  Pajsbergite, 
Busdtcate  of  Muugancse,  rother  MangankessH,  Kiesdmangan. — A  mineral  consisting 
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mainly  of  silicate  of  manganese,  but  containing  also  iron,  magnesium, and  calcium.  It 
usually  occurs  massive,  but  sometimes  in  monoclinic  crystals,  like  angite,  having  the 
angle  ooP  :  odP-  87°7',  and  exhibiting  the  faces  »P,  »P  oo,  [  »P  »],  oP.  Cleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  ooP,  imperfect  parallel  to  oP.  Hardness  —  6*5  to  6  6.  Specitic 
gravity  =  3  4  to  3*68.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  light  brownish-red  or  flesh-red  colour, 
sometimes  greenish  or  yellowish  when  impure ;  streak  white.  Transparent  to  opaque. 
Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  Melts  to  a  black  bead  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  gives  conspicuously  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  manganese. 

Analyses',  a.  From  Langhanshyttan  in  Sweden  (Borzelius,  Schw.  J.  xxi.254). — 
b.  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont  (Ebelmin,  Ann.  Min.  [4],  vii.  8). — c.  Bustamite,  from  the 
Real  Minas  de  Fetela,  Mexico:  a.  by  Dumas  (BulL  des  sc.  Nat.  1826,  Oct  163); 
P.  by  Ebelmin  (loc.  tit.). — d.  Algeria:  rose-red,  granular  (Ebelmin). — e.  Fqjs- 
beroite,  from  the  Pajsberg  iron-mino  near  Philipstadt  in  Wermeland,  Sweden :  rose- 
rod;  specific  gravity  =  3  63.  (Igelstrom,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  278.) 

a.  b.  e.  d.  t. 

 i  


Silica     ....    4800  4637  4880  50*67  4549  4646 

Mangonous  oxide     49  04  47  38  36  06  80*73  39*46  41*88 

lime     ....      3  12        5*48  1457  16*45  4*66  8  13 

Ferrous  oxide     ...          .    .  0*81  1*31  6*42  3*31 

Magnesia  .    .    .    .0*22        .    .__  _._  .  0*73  2*60  0*91 

1 00*38"      99-23      10034       99*89       98*63  100-69 

These  analyses  show  that — 

a.  consists  of  12  MnSiO,.CaSiO-» 

b.  „       „    7  MnSiO«.Ca8iO» 

c.  „       „    2  MnSiO'.CaSiO* 

d.  „       „    6  MnSiO'.CaSiO'.FeSiO*. MpRiO« 

e.  „       „  24  MnSiO,.6CaSiO».2FeSiOJ.MgSiO-1 

F'*c?tritet  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  where  it  occurs  with  Franklinite,  is  a  crystal- 
lued  manganous  silicate  resembling  the  preceding,  but  likewise  containing  einc. 
Specific  gravity  =  3*63.  The  following  analyses — a.  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chein.  xlvii. 
5J;  A.  by  Rammolsberg  (Afineralchemie,  p.  469)— -lead  to  the  formula  7MnSiO*. 
2Ke.*iiO».  2CaSiO».  MgSiO1.  ZnSiO" : — 

Low  by 

SIO*        MnO         FeO        ZaO       C*0       MgO  ignition. 

a.  46*48       31*62       7*23       6*85      4*50      309       1  00    -  99*67 

b.  46*70       31*20       8*35       5  10      6*30      2  81       0  28    «    100  74 

Manganous  silicate  is  often  mixed  with  manganous  carbonato,  manganous  oxide,  or 
quartz,  as  in  the  several  varieties  of  siliceous  manganese  from  Elbingorodo  in  the  Hartz, 
known  as  Afhigite,  Photizite,  Corneous  Manganese,  &c.  Rhodonite  likewise  becomes 
altered  by  the  tendency  of  manganous  oxido  to  pass  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation, 
accompanied  by  absorption  of  water,  the  red  colour  of  the  mineral  changing  to  brown 
or  black,  and  indefinite  compounds  or  mixtures  resulting,  which  may  consist  either 
partly  of  silicates,  or  wholly  of  an  oxide  of  manganese.  Marceline  or  Ht  Urocline  from 
St.  Marcel  is  a  minoral  of  this  kind ;  also  Stratopeite,  a  black  amorphous  mineral  of 
specific  gravity  2*64,  from  the  Pajsberg  mine  in  Philipstadt,  in  which  Igelstrom  found 
35  43  per  cent,  silica,  82*41  manganic  oxide,  10*37  ferric  oxide,  8  04  magnesia,  and 
13*75  water. 

[For  analyses  of  these  indefinite  varieties  of  biliceous  manganese,  aeo  RammeLs- 
berg's  Mineralchem it,  pp.  460 — 462.] 

khodophtilitz.   Syn.  with  Rhodochroitb. 

RHOBOTAOIC  ACXS,  or  KHOSOXANTHITff,  Tannic  acid  from  the 
Kart*  of  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum.  (R.  Schwars,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  ix.  298  ; 
Gm.  xv.  530.) 

iiaOMa-SFAB.  Syn.  with  Magnesite  or  native  carbonate  of  magnesium 
(L  787). 

aHirnAilB.  Rheum,  Many  species  of  rhubarb— Rheum  nalmatum,  Rh.  undula- 
tum,  Rh.  compactum,  Rh.  australe,  Rh.  hgbridum,  &c.— grow  wild  on  the  high  lands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  some  of  them  are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Tho  roots 
are  much  used  for  their  purgative  properties ;  several  kinds  occur  in  commerce,  the 
m<  «t  esteemed  being  the  Turkey  rhubarb.    In  this  country  the  waved  garden  rhubarb, 

rliul^<vrl^j  Hfh,  fit^f/f*idt£Tt%j  tire  niucli  cuAti\iitotl 
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The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Rkvs  Toxicodendron  contains  gallic  acid  ( 
Ehittel  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  530)  found  in  these  leaves,  besides  the  u.sum 
constituents,  an  iron-greening  tannin  and  a  volatile  alkaloid,  which  is  the  pois< 
principle.  Rh.  venenata  and  Rh.  juglandifolia  also  contain  poisonous  principles. 

Rk.  wmic\fera  contains  a  juice  which  blackens  in  the  air,  and  is  used  for  the  pr 
pa  rat  ion  of  Japan- varnish  ;  the  seeds  contain  a  sebaceous  oil.  The  milky  juices  of  Rh. 
Toxicodrndron  and  Rh.  vatenata  likewise  blacken  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (ltoch- 
leder's  Phytochemie,  pp.  30,  31.) 

The  air-dried  leaves  of  Rh.  Toxicodendron  yield,  according  to  Ehittel,  7  30  per  cent., 
the  leaves  dried  at  100°,  7'9l  per  cent,  ash,  containing,  in  100  pta. :  25  81  per  cent. 
WO,  0  04  KafO,  21-69  CaO,  6  45  MgO,  0  49  A1«0»,  2  36  Fe'O',  154  CI,  3  98  SO', 
11  57  PO\  6  86  SiO*.  18  43  CO»  (  -  9911). 

The  heart-wood  of  Rhus  pentaphyllum  yields,  according  to  Comaille  (J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xliii.  269  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  616),  0  9  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  j,ts. :  o  25 
KK)  and  Na«0,  49-54  CaO,  0  27  MgO,  0  37  APO',  8  20  Fe*0»,  014  CI,  1  81  SO', 
2  57  SiO',  and  36  66  CO*. 

IUcn>XX.AXl>AMXl>E.    C^H^NO*.— A  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 

alcoholic  ammonia  on  ricinelai'din.  It  closely  resembles  elaidamide,  melts  at  91° — 
93°,  and  solidifies  at  89°.    (Kowney,  Chem.  Gnz.  1865,  p.  361.) 

RIcrBTEXAlDlC  ACXX».  C'H^O".  Palmic  acid.  (Boudet,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  iv.  16.— Play  fair,  ibid.lx.  322.— Bonis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  82.-  Cm. 
XTii.  135.) — An  acid  isomeric  with  ricinoleic  acid,  produced  by  the  act  tun  of  nitrous 
acid  on  the  latter;  also  by  saponifying  ricinelaidin  with  caustic  potash,  salting  out  the 
resulting  conp,  and  decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  erystaliisrn  in  tufts 
of  white  silky  needles,  melting  at  50°  (Boudet,  Bouis),  and  solidifying  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  at  48*5°.  Reddens  litmus  strongly;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol*  and 
ether;  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates.  Decomposed  by  distillation,  and  by  heating 
with  soda,  in  the  same  manner  as  ricinoleic  acid.  The  ricinelaidates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water. — The  barium-salt,  C,,^MBa"'0•,  obtained  by  precipitation, 
is  a  white  powder  unctuous  to  the  touch. — The  silvvr-salt,  Cfl^AgO*,  ia  a  light  white 
powder,  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Rxriueiaidate  of  Ethyl,  CwnM0»  =  C",n"(C-U»)0»,  formed  by  tho  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  is  a  crystalline  mas^,  which  melts 
it  16°,  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  very  freely  in  hot  alcohol.    (Play  fair.) 

KXCXirEEAXXtnr.  CH^O*? — A  solid  fatty  body  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  peroxide  on  castor-oil.  When  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  it  forms  small  white  nodules  melting  at  43°  (Play  fair),  at  45  < ttouis), 
at  62° — 66°  (Boudet).  It  solidifies  slowly,  after  remaining  pasty  fcr  a  long  time. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Caustic  potash  at  the  boiling  heat  convert*  it 
into  glycerin  and  ricinelaldate  of  potassium.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation, 
it  behaves  like  castor-oil,  yielding  a  dark  brown-red,  spongy  residue,  mid  a  distillate, 
of  tcnanthol  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  282);  and  if  the  u-iianihol  be. 
driven  off  by  steam,  there  remains  a  solid  acid,  containing  738  per  cent,  carl  win  and 
11-21  hydrogen  (Bouis).  With  care  the  distillation  may  l>e  continued  to  the  end 
without  formation  of  the  spongy  residue,  in  which  case  a  large  quantity  of  acrolein 
and  solid  hydrocarbons  pass  over,  whilst  a  little  carbon  remains  behind  (liuu  i  si.  By 
distillation  with  excess  of  potash,  ricinehudin  yields  octylic  alcohol,  sebatt  of  potassium, 
and  two  other  acids.  (Bouis.) 

KXCXXTXC  ACID.    A  fatty  acid,  containing  73  6  per  cent,  carbon,  0  9  hydrogen, 

and  16  5  oxygen,  said  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu  to  be  obtained,  together  with  others"  by 
the  saponification,  and  by  the  distillation,  of  castor-oil.  (6W»a'«  Handbook;  xvii. 
140.)   

XtxenrXNE.  (Tuson,  Chera.  8oc.  J.  xvii.  195.) — An  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant  (Rictnus  cvmmitnis).  The  seeds  of  Croton  Tiyhvm  contain 
a  similar  or  perhaps  the  same  base.  To  prepare  it,  bruised  castor-seeds  are  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  boiling  with  water;  tho  decoction  is  strained,  and,  after  separating 
the  oil  as  completely  as  possible,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  which  is  boiled  with 
alcohol  and  filtered.  After  standing  24  hours,  the  tincture  is  separated  from  tho 
deposited  resin,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  Tho  residue,  on  standing,  deposits 
crystals  of  riciuine,  which  are  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  alcohol,  with  the  help 
of  charcoal. 

Ricinine  forms  colourless  rectangular  prisms  and  lamina),  having  a  slight  tasto 
of  bitter  almonds,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
benseno.  When  heated,  it  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  crystalline 
needles.   Sublimes  unchanged  between  two  watch-glasses.    Contains  nitrogen. 
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CH^MO*,  or  C^W.  These  salts  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  most  of  them  also 
in  ether,  and  cryst  alii  sable.  They  do  not  alter  by  keeping,  or  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air. 

The  bariumrsalt,  CH^Ba'O*,  prepared  as  above  (p.  110),  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  soft  scales;  slightly  soluble  in  water. — The  strontium-saii,  C"H**Sr"0*,  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  ammonium-salt  with  chloride  of  strontium,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 

small  grains  The  calcium-salt,  CuHmCa."0'  (at  100°;,  prepared  in  liko  manner,  forms 

scales,  which  melt  at  80°  to  a  yellow  mass,  brittle  and  friable  after  cooling. — The 
magnesium-salt,  CMHMMg'*0*  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
slender  needles.— The  zinc-salt  forms  small  granules. 

Ltad-stdt,  C*H«*Pb"0«.— The  acid  heated  with  excess  of  lead-oxide  loses  2  9  to  3  6 
per  cent,  of  water  (1  at.  a  3  02  per  cent.),  and  forms  a  solid  compound,  the  ethereal 
solution  of  which,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  leaves  the  lead-salt  as  a  transparent 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  100°  to  a  light-brown  viscid  liquid,  and  solidifying 
to  an  easily  pulverisable  mass.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether ;  dissolves  in  cold, 
and  not  much  more  freely  in  hot  alcohol. — By  precipitating  ammoniacal  ricinoleic  acid 
'with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  curdy  precipitate  of  variable  composition  is  obtained. 
(Sa  aim  filler.) 

SUmr-salt,  CH^AgO1. — Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  the  ammonium-salt  a 
curdy  precipitate,  which,  when  treated  with  alcohol  or  ether,  partially  dissolves,  but 
for  the  most  part  blackens  and  remains  undissolved.  It  softens  at  100°,  melts  at  higher 
temperatures  to  a  black  mass,  and  burns  with  evolution  of  disagreeably-smelling 
vapours ;  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  slightly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ricinoleate  of  Et  hyl,  C»H*0»  =  C'lI^C  n4)0«,  is  prepared  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  purified  by  washing 
with  water  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  yellowish  oil,  which  cannot  be  distilled 
wit  hoot  decomposition .  (Saalmuller.) 

HICIN'O-MA.XlGilRITIC  and  B.ICruO-STEAH.IC  ACIDS.  Nam.  s  ap- 
plied by  Bussy  and  Lecanu  to  certain  fatty  acids  of  doubtful  composition,  obtained  from 
castor-oil :  probably  mixtures  of  stearic  anil  palmitic  acid.  (See  Castob-oo,  i.  815;  also 
Gmtta's  Handbook,  xvil  140.) 

Syn.  with  ALtopnAXB  (i.  132). 

See  Cobalt -queen  (i.  1057). 

A  selenide  of  silver,  occurring  in  small  lead-grey  hexagonal  tables,  nt 
Tasco  in  Mexico.  Contains,  according  to  Del  Rio,  577  per  cent,  silver  and  42  34 
selenium,  whence  the  formula  AgSe.  Requires  further  examination.  (Dun a,  ii. 
502.) 

ItXPXDOXiXTE.  A  mineral  resembling  chlorite  in  many  respects,  and  allied  to  it 
in  chemical  composition.  It  occurs  in  crystals  commonly  referred  to  the  hexat^nal 
system,  with  very  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base.  Crystals  from  the  Tyrol 
exhibit  the  form  of  double  six-sided  pyramids,  having  the  angles  of  the  terminal 
edges  =  132°40',  of  the  basal  edges  «=  lOfl^O'  (Descloizeaux).  According  to 
later  observations  by  Descloizeaux  (Ann.  Min.  [5],  xi.  261),  however,  the  crystals 
have  two  optic  axes  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  20°:  hence  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  mineral  is  monoelinio,  like  chlorite  (i.  913). 

Hardness  =1-2.  Specific  gravity  »  2  78— 2  96.  Translucent  to  nearly  trans- 
parent, with  pearly  lustre  and  green  colour,  but  red  across  the  axis  by  transmitted 
light.  Streak  uncolmiml  or  greenish.  Lamina*  flexible,  not  elastic  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  behaves  like  chlorite. 

Analyses :  c,  b.  From  Greiner  in  the  Zillerthal  (v.  K  obeli,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  244). 
— c.  Gumuchdagh.in  Asia  Minor  (Sm  i  t  h,  Ann.  Min.  [4],  xviii.  304). — d.  Mont  des  Sept- 
Lace,  Dauphin^  (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xiv.  56). — c.  Rauris,  in  the  Pinzgau 
(v.  KobelH.— /.  St.  Gotthardt  (Varrent rapp,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  185).—^.  Prom 
the  same  (Rammeleberg,  ibid,  lxxvii.  414).— A.  St.  ChriBtophe,  Duuphine, 
(Marignac):  — 

a.  b.  e.  4.  t.          J.  g.  A. 

Silica  .  .  .  26ol  27*32  2720  27  14  2666  2537  25  12  26  88 
Alumina    .    .    2181    2069    1862    1919    1890    1849    2226  1751 

Ferric  oxide  109 

Ferrous  oxide  15  00  16-70*  23-21  2476  28-lOf  2879  23  11  29  76 
2283  24-89  17  64  1678  15  03  17  08  17  41  1384 
1200  12-00  10-61  11-50  1069  8-96  1070  11  33 
98- 15  100-60    97  28    99  37    99  38    98  69    99-69    99  32 

•  With  0  <7  mangan.ut  oxide, 
t  With  0-62 
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These  results  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  4M"SiO*.  MMPO*.  6HK),  the 
numbers  of  atoms  of  ferrous  oxide  and  magnesia  being  in  6.  as  1  :  3,  in  d.  as  6  :  6, 
in  e.  f.  as  1  :  1,  in  g.  as  5  :  7,  and  in  h.  as  6  :  5. 

Ripidolite  occurs  also  in  Scotland. 

Syn.  with  Bkaxgab. 

A  mineral  from  the  Joachimsthal,  occurring  in  small  blackish 
monoclinic  crystals,  which  behave  before  the  blowpipe  like  pyrargyrite.  According  to 
Breithaupt,  it  is  identical  with  xanthocone  (g.v.). 

UVPLflf.  A  mucilaginous  substance  obtained  from  a  freshwater  alga,  Iiivula 
tubcrosa.    (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxx.  206.) 

ROBXIffZC  ACID.  An  acid  existing,  according  to  Rcinsch  (Report.  Pharm. 
[2]  xxxix.  198),  in  the  root  of  the  false  acacia  (Robinia  pseudacaiut).  The  infusion  of 
the  root,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  left  in  a  cool  place,  deposits  rhomboidal  crystals  of 
robinate  of  ammonium.  The  free  acid  is  a  syrupy  mass,  which  becomes  crystalline  in 
contact  with  absolute  alcohol. 


A  yellow  colouring  matter  existing,  according  to  Eummell  (N.  Br. 
Arch,  xcdii.  295),  in  the  wood  of  Robinia  pstudacaria,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  aqueous  decoction  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  tho 
precipitate  with  6ulphydric  acid. 

SOBININ.  C«HsoO,a.  (Zwenger  and  Dronke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i. 
257;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  774;  1862,  p.  498.) — A  yellow  substance  contained  in  the 
blossoms  of  Robinia  psiudacavia.  To  prepare  it,  the  recently  gathered  flowers  are 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  is  again  boiled  six  or  eight  times  with  fresh  flowers; 
it  is  then  evaporate  to  a  syrup,  which  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ; 
tho  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is  set  aside  to  crystallise ;  the  crystals  are 
pressed  and  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  mother-liquor, 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  solution, 
whereby  foreign  substances  are  precipitated,  while  the  robinin  remains  dissolved. 
The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid  and  evaporated,  and  the  robinin 
is  purified  by  recrystallisntion  from  water. 

Robinin  thus  prepared  forms  very  delicate  straw-yellow  crystals,  having  a  somewhat 
silky  lustre,  and  containing  2CwH'50,MlH,0.  They  give  off  their  water  (14-45  per 
cent.)  at  100°,  leaving  anhydrous  robinin.  which  molts  to  a  yellow  liquid  at  195°,  and 
Kolidifios  to  an  amorphous  mass  ou  cooling.  ,s  nhvdrous  robinin  gave  by  analysis 
60-98  per  cent.  C,  and  5  51  H  (calc.  51  19  C.  5-10  *H,  4371  0);  the  hydrate  gave 
43-50  C  and  6  33  H  (calc.  4379  C,  5  98  H,  50*23  0\ 

Robinin  is  neutral,  tasteless  in  the  solid  form,  slightly  styptic  in  aqueous  solution. 
Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  Blightly  in  the  cold,  mure  freely  at  tho  boiling  heat ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  quickly  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonate*,  forming 
golden -yellow  solutions;  tho  ammoniacal  solution  turns  brown  on  standing.  The 
aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts ;  it  colours  ferric  chloride  dark- 
brown  or  greenish,  but  does  not  affect  ferrous  chloride.  The  alcoholic  solution  preci- 
pitates neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  a  boiling  alkaline 
solution  ;  is  not  altered  by  emulsin. 

By  dry  distillation,  robinin  yields  a  yellow  distillate,  containing  quorcet  in  in  solution. 
When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  burns  with  a  smoky  flame  and  a  smell  of  burnt 
sugar,  and  leaves  charcoal.  It  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  (with  pecu- 
liar facility  by  the  fuming  acid),  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of 
picric  acid.  When  heated  with  dilute  acids,  it  splits  up  very  readily  into  quercetin  "and 
robinin-sugar : 

C*H»0'«  +  2H*0    -    C"H-«0«  +  2C-H'*0«* 

100  parts  of  crystallised  robinin  yield  37*96  parts  of  quercetin,  dried  at  100°  (by  cal- 
culation 38-25  parts). 

Robinin-sugar  does  not  crystallise,  but  is  obtained  as  a  sweet  brown  syrup,  which 
smells  liko  caramel  when  heated,  and  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  large  quantity  of  picric 
acid,  together  with  traces  of  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  cuprate  of  potassium  in  the  cold ; 
does  not  undergo  fermentation  with  beer-yeast. 

(C,TH»0'n 

KOCC£LLAHlUBE,  or  Phenyl-roccellamide,  C"H«N*0»  =     (C*H*)*    N*  — 

Hf 

When  roccellic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  aniline  to  180° — 200°,  water  and  aniline 
distil  over,' and  a  black  pitchy  residue  is  left,  which  when  drenched  with  alcohol  yields 
crystals  after  a  few  days.    These  are  collected  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation 


•  It  win  be  obterved  that  the  formula  of  robinin  U  related  to  that  Astigticd  toquercetia  by 
and  Dronke  (p.  4). 
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from  boiling  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.  Rocccllanilide  thus  obtained,  forms 
beautiful  colourless  lamina?,  which  melt  to  a  colourless  liquid  at  53-3°,  and  solidify 
partially  at  '»'!-.  Neutral.  At  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature,  it  yields  a  colourless 
distillate,  without  any  carbonaceous  residue.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  hydrochloric  acid ;  not  coloured  by  hypochlorite  of  sodium.  The  alcoholic 
solution  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

aoccElLIC  ACX».  C'rH»0«-^C,,gr°?)"|0'.-A  kind  of  fatty  acid  existing 

in  Roccella  tinctoria  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus;  also,  according  to  Heeren, 
in  Lecanora  tartarea.  It  was  discovered  in  1830  by  Heeren  (Schw.  J.  lix.  346  and 
has  been  examined  by  Liebig  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  31),  Schunok  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharui. 
xxxviii.  459),  and  Hease  {ibid,  cxvii.  332). 

Preparation. — 1.  Roecdla  tinctoria  is  exhausted  with  aqueous  ammonia;  the  filtrate 
is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  well-washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  acid  thus  separated  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether 
(Heeren).  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  roccellate  of  ealcium  retains  erythric  acid 
(ii.  502)  in  solution. — 2.  The  lichen  is  freed  from  erythric  acid  by  milk  of  lime  ;  the  residue 
is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  acid  solution  is  removed  ;  and  the  residue 
■srarmed  with  dilute  soda-ley.  From  the  greenish-brown  solution,  hydrochloric  acid 
throws  down  green  flocks,  which  must  be  suspended  in  water  and  treated  for  a  short 
time  with  chlorine  gas,  which  chiofly  removes  the  green  substances.  The  acid,  after 
being  treated  with  chlorine,  is  washed  with  water,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Hesse).  The  acid  obtained  by 
method  1  may  also  be  purified  in  this  manner,  or  by  passing  chlorine  into  the  alkaline 
solution  (Hesse). — 3.  The  lichens  are  exhausted  with  ether  in  a  percolator;  the  ether 
is  distilled  off ;  and  the  greenish-white  crystalline  residue  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  borax-solution,  a  portion  then  separating  out  as  the  liquid  cools. 
The  rest  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  re-solution  in  boiling 
aqueous  borax:  then,  together  with  the  portion  of  acid  first  obtained,  by  recrystallisation 
from  ether,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Hesse).  Schunck  treats  the  lichen  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  water,  and  thereby  freed  from  erythric  acid  [and  picroerythrin 
(ii.  603)],  with  boiling  alcohol ;  separates  the  green  flocks,  which  fall  down  as  the 
tincture  cools;  and  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  From  the  residue,  boiling  water 
extracts  a  small  quantity  of  picroerythrin ;  the  solution  then  prepared  with  cold 
alcohol  deposits,  on  addition  of  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  greonish-white  flocks 
of  roccellate  of  lead,  which  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  and  the  acid  thus  sepa- 
rated is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

Properties. — Roccellic  acid  forms  delicate,  white,  rectangular,  four-sided  plates, 
having  a  silvery  lustre ;  from  alcohol  it  separates  in  short  needles.  Melts  at  132°  to 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  at  about  108°.  At  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  below  200°,  a  portion  volatilises,  while  another  portion  is  converted 
into  an  anhydride  (Hesse).  It  is  tasteless  and  scentless ;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  181  pt  of  boiling  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  0819,  easily  in  ether  (Heeren);  slightly  in  warm  benzene. 
(Hesse.) 

Decomposition*. — Thp  acid  heated  to  between  220°  and  280°  gives  off  water,  turns 
brown,  and  leaves  rocctllic  anhydride,  C'H^O1  (Hesse).  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
aharp-tasting  products  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the  fats  (Heeren) ;  according 
to  Schunck,  a  distillate  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  after  repeated  dis- 
tillation, remains  oily,  leaving  little  or  no  residue.  Roccellic  acid  is  but  little  afFected 
bv  reagents.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  bromine,  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  but  slowly  oxidised  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 
When  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  volatile  acids  having 
the  odour  of  butyric  acid,  but  does  not  yield  any  crystal! isable  non-volatile  acids.  It 
is  but  slightly  altered  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium ;  heated  with  aniline,  it 
forms  rocceilanilide.  (Hesse.) 

Roccellates. — Roccellic  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  The  roccellates  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  other  salts  have  for  the  most  part  the  composi- 
tion C"H"M"04. — The  barium-talt,  C,TH,"Ba"0\  obtained  by  precipitating  the  am- 
monium-salt with  chloride  of  barium,  is  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  acetic 
acid.— The  calchimsalt,  C'H^Ca'OMI'O,  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  gives 
off  48  per  cent,  water  at  160°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  giving  off  acrolein 
and  a  combustible  gas  (Hesse).-A  basic  Uad-salt,  2C"H,#Pb"Ol.Pb"H«Oz.2H10, 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  alcoholic  roccellic  acid  with  a  warm . alcoholic  solution  of 
neutral  lead-acetate,  as  a  white  powder  which  gives  off  a  smull  quantity  of  water  at 
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100°,  then  3*8  per  cent,  at  125°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  (Hesse). — The 
silver -salt,  C^H^Ag'O4,  likewise  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  white  amorphous  mass, 
which  turns  grey  on  exposure  to  light.  (Hesse.) 

Ethylic  Roccellate,  C'H'H)*  =  C"H*(C!H,),0Jl  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  is  a  pale-yellow  oil,  baring 
a  faint  aromatic  odour,  lighter  than  water,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
and  not  attacked  either  by  aqueous  or  by  alcoholic  ammonia  even  after  several  months' 
contact,  or  when  heated  to  118°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  solublo  in  ether. 
(Hesse.) 

ROCCELLIC  ANHTSBXDB.  CH^O1.— Obtained  by  heating  roccellic  neid 
to  at  least  220°,  treating  the  fused  brown  mass  with  dilute  soda-ley,  then  agitating  it 
with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  decanted  ethereal  solution.  It  is  a  colourless  or 
faintly  yellow  neutral  oil,  having  a  fatty  odour;  makes  grease-spots  on  paper ;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcvhol  and  in  rther.  Boiling soda-l<y  converts it 
into  roceellic  acid.  The  solution  in  warm  ammmia-ttater  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
deposits  white  flocks,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  remaining,  when  the  alccaol  is 
evaporated,  as  a  semicrystalline  acid  oil  having  a  burning  taste:  probably  a  mixture  of 
roccellic  and  roccellamic  acids.  (Hesse.) 

SOCCSLUC  ETHESi    (vid.  gup.) 

BOCCELLnrnr.  Cl,H»«0T?  (Sten house,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxviii.  69.)— A 
crystalline  substance  obtained,  together  with  3-orsellic  acid  (iv.  236),  from  Rocetlla 
tinctona.  To  prepare  it,  the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  precipitating  the  lime- 
extract  of  the  lichen  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  whereby  the  &• 
orsellic  acid  is  transformed  into  orsellinate  of  ethyl  (iv.  236),  while  the  roccollinin 
remains  unaltered.  The  product  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  out  all 
the  ethylic  orsellinate,  leaving  the  roccellinin  undissolved. 

Rocccllinin  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  silky  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  gives  bv  analysis  62  44 — 62  67  per  cent,  carbon,  and  4-65— 4  90 
hydrogon,  the  formula  C'H'k)'  requiring  62  8  C,  4  7  H,  and  32  5  O.  It  is  easily 
dissolved  by  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis:  the  solutions  do  dot  become  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  not  attacked  by  baryta  or  by  boiling  potash.  It  does  not 
precipitate  metallic  solutions.    Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

SOCHELLE-8ALT.   Sodio-potassic  tartrate.    (See  Txbtajuc  Acid.) 

rochlandite.    Syn.  with  Serpentine. 

ROCK-CORK.    A  variety  of  asbestos  (i.  416). 

KOCX-CRTBTAL,    Pure  crystallised  silica.    (See  Quartz.) 

ROCK-MTX.K,  or  Agaric  Mineral.     A  loose  friable  variety  of  limestone  (ul 

696). 

ROCK-SALT.   See  Sodium,  Chloride  of. 
ROCK-SOAP.    A  variety  of  bole. 

RffiASERXTS.  A  hydrated  ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  occurring  on  the  Rammelsberg, 
near  Goslar,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  accompanied  and  interpenetrated  by  ferrous 
and  ferric  sulphates.  {Rammelsberg' a  Minerakhemie,  p.  292.) 

R<ESSX>£RXTB.  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  magnesium,  occurring,  together  with 
pharmacolite  and  cobalt-bloom,  in  the  cupriferous  shale  of  Biber,  near  Hanau.  It  forms 
thin  fibrous  or  laminar  plates,  or  dentiform  and  vermicular  masses,  apparently  cleav- 
able  in  one  direction  ;  hardness  (of  the  unaltered  mineral)  =  2  to  3.  Translucent  to 
transparent,  colourless  or  white,  with  vitreous  lustre.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  opaque,  dull,  and  less  hard,  apparently  from  loss  of  water.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  gives  up  its  water  and  melts  to  a  white  enamel.  Dissolves  easilv  iu  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Blum,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1031).  Contains,  according  to  Delffs,  4016 
AslO»,  14-22  MgO,  with  trace  of  cobalt,  and  46  62  water  (-  100),  whence  the  formula 
2Mg"O.As«0*.16HI0. 

RCETTISITE.  A  mineral,  consisting  essentially  of  hydrated  nickel-silicate, 
occurring,  together  with  conarite  (hydrated  nickel-phosphate),  in  the  Hans-Georg  mm* 
near  Rottis,  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland.  It  forms  thick  lenticular  and  wedge-shap«d 
masses,  sometimes  weighing  several  pounds  ;  is  of  an  emerald-green  colour,  rarely 
passing  into  apple-green  ;  usually  dull  and  opaque,  but  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
sometimes  brittle,  and  splits  with  moderate  facility.  Fracture  coneho'idal  to  earthy. 
Streak,  dark  apple-green.  Hardness  a  2  to  3.  Specific  gravity  =  2*366  to  2  3/0« 
A.  Winckler  fonnd  in  lumps  translucent  on  the  edges : 
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NiO    CoO    CuO  Fe*0»Al'0»   8iO«   P*0»  As*0»  SO"  H«0 
3587    067    040    081    468    8915    270    080    trace    11  17    -    96  55 

Hence  the  mineral  appears  to  eonaist  essentially  of  3(3NrO.SiO«).4H,0.  (Breithaupt, 
Jaiiresb.  1859,  p.  791.) 

HOMANZOTITIS.   A  brownish  lime-garnct  from  Kitnito  in  Finland. 

SOKEXlTE,  or  SOMSXTE.  A  mineral  found  at  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont,  in 
groups  of  minute  crystals  in  the  gangue  which  accompanies  manganese.  The  crystals 
are  dimetric  octahedrons,  having  the  basal  angle  —  110°  50' — 111°  20',  and  the  angle 
ovc-r  the  summit  68°  10* — 69°  10'  (Dufrenoy).  It  scratches  glass.  Specific 
gravity  in  grains  =  4714;  in  powder  =  4*675.  Colour,  hyacinth  or  honey-yellow. 
Contains  15*82  per  cent,  oxygen,  62*18  antimony,  1*31  iron,  1**21  mangunous  oxide, 
16*29  lime,  0*96  aolnble  silica,  and  1*90  insoluble  silica  =99*67  (or  4079  Sb«0»,  36  82 
Sb'0\  170  FeO,  1-21  MnO);  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  3M,'O.Sb*0».Sb10». 
(Dainour,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  xx.  247  ;  [6]  iii.  179.) 

AOSA.irxz.zirE.  AnUwe-red.  See  Phexyi.  amines  (iv  468).  Nitrous  acid  con- 
Terts  it  into  rosolic  acid.  (Wanklyn  and  Caro,  p.  117.) 

IJydroci/an-rosaniline,  C-'IPN1  -  CWN'.HCy.  (Hugo  M tiller,  Zeitschr. 
Ch.  Pharm  1866.) — A  base  produced  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
to  rosaniline,  analogous  therefore  in  composition  to  hydrocyanharmaline  (iii.  8).  It 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  leucaniline,  the  base  formed  from  rosaniline  by  addition  of 
hydrogen  (iii.  574).  It  is  prepared  by  treating  a  finely  pulverised  rosani line-salt  with 
alcohol  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (the  latter  being  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  £,  if 
acetate  of  rosaniline  is  used);  the  resulting  yellowish  white  powder  is  washed  on  a 
filter  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  warmed 
and  mixed  with  dilute  alcohol;  and  the  base  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  mixed  with  a 
little  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  caso  the  solution  should  still  exhibit 
s  red  colour  from  unaltered  rosaniline.  A  white  or  yellowish-white  bulky  precipitate 
is  thus  obtained,  which  becomes  crystalline  after  a  while,  and  then  quickly  settles  down. 
If  it  is  coloured,  it  may  be  purified  by  resolution  and  reprecipitation;  or  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  may  be  decoloiised  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

Hydrocyan-rosaniline  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  hydrochlorate  by  ammonia, 
forms  a  dazzling  white  opaque  crystalline  powder.  From  a  warm  alcoholic  solution,  it 
separates  in  small  transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  having  a  splendid  diamond  lu«tre. 
Alkalis  added  to  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  separate  the  base 
either  as  a  milky  turbidity  w  a  curdy  pn-cipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  dark,  but  becomes  rose-red  on  the  surface  when  exposed  to  sunlight. 
It  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  potash,  apparently  with  reproduction  of  rosaniline. 

Hydrocyan-rosaniline  dissolves  very  easily  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acid*,  forming  colourless  crystallisable  salts.  The  hydrovhhrrate  separates  from  a  very 
'concentrated  solution,  in  large  apparently  monoclinic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air, 
aud  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  nitrate  and  sulphate  arc  also  very  soluble,  but  more 
difficult  to  crystallise,  the  solutions  having  a  great  tendency  to  dry  up  to  gummy  masses. 
The  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  but  on 
evaporation,  the  chloroplatinate  separates  as  a  heavy  resinous  body.  A  solution  of 
potatiaic  picrate forms,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts,  a  yellow flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, which  at  a  gentle  heat  calces  together  to  a  dark-yellow  resin. 

BOSS,  OZXi  OP.  A  volatile  oil,  extracted  chiefly  in  Persia,  India,  and  the  State 
of  Tunis,  from  several  species  of  very  odoriferous  roses,  especially  Itosa  centifolia,  It. 
dxinasttna,  It.  moackata.  It  is  a  thick  yellow  liquid,  solidifying  at  low  temperatures  to 
a  buttery  mass  of  transparent,  colourless,  shining  laminsc,  which  does  not  liquefy  com- 
pletely again  below  28° — 30°.  The  scent  of  the  oil  is  very  fragrant  when  much 
diluted  ;  but  in  the  concentrated  state  it  causes  headache.  The  oil  is  a  mixture,  in 
variable  proportions,  of  a  camphor  or  stearoptene,  and  an  oxygenated  oil  which  has  not 
been  analvned.  Specific  gravity  of  the  crude  oil  «=  0  87  (Chardin,  Ann.  Ch  Pharm. 
vii.  154);  0*8912  at  15-5°  (Gladstone  and  Dale,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xvii.  1).  Index 
of  refraction  at  25°  -  1-4567  for  the  line  A,  1*4627  for  D,  1*4835  for  H.  Molecular 
rotatory  power  —  7°.  (Gladstone  and  Dale.) 

Rose-camphor  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  freely  in  ether  and 
essential  oils.  It  forms  lamin®,  melting  at  85  ,  and  boiling  between  280c  and  300^. 
It  is  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  composition  of  ethylene  (Sa assure,  Blanchet,  and 
Sell).  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and  acetic  acid ;  very  slightly  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acid. 

Od  of  roses  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  geranium.  According  toGuibourt(J. 
Pharm.  xv.  345),  the  adulteration  may  be  detected,  either  by  means  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  does  not  impair  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  rose-oil,  but  devclopes  in 
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geranium-oil  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  even  with  very  small  quantities;  or  by  exposing 
the  oil  to  iodine-vapour,  which  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  rose-oil,  bat  colour*  gera- 
nium-oil a  very  deep  brown ;  or  by  exposing  it  to  nitrous  acid,  which  colours  rote-oil 
deep  yellow,  and  geranium-oil  apple-green. 

SOSEXVB.  Syn.  with  Rosaxilikb  (iv.  468).— B.  8.  Price  (Rep.  Pat.  Inrent. 
1860,  p.  159;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  760)  applies  the  term  especially  to  the  red  dye 
obtained  by  treating  sulphate  of  aniline  with  peroxide  of  lead. 

BOSEXtXTBt  An  arsenate  of  cobalt,  occurring  in  small  quantity,  on  quartz,  at 
Sehneeberg  in  Saxony,  in  trimetric  crystals,  having  the  angle  ooP  :  ooP  —  132°  48'; 
oP  :  Poo  •*  158°  2\  Cleavage  distinct  and  brilliant,  parallel  to  »  Pao  .  Hardness  - 
3.    Colour  deep  rose-red.   (Levy,  Dana's  Mineralogy,  ii.  417.) 

ROSELLAN,  or  XOSXTB.  A  variety  of  anortbite,  from  Aker  in  Sodermanland, 
Sweden,  having  a  rose-red  colour  and  granular  structure.  When  heated,  it  gives  off 
water  and  becomes  colourless;  melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe.  Contains,  according 
to  Svanberg,  44*90  per  cent,  silica,  34*50  alumina,  0*69  ferric  oxide,  0*19  manganic 
oxide,  3*59  lime,  2*45  magnesia,  6*63  potash,  and  6*53  water.  {Rammtlsberg* 't  Mine- 
ralvhemit,  p.  692.) 

ROSXXVXAK.it,  OXX  or.    Obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  of 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  with  water.  It  is  transparent,  colourless  or  yellow,  of  specific 
gravity  0  88  to  0*91  (Zeller),  0*9080  at  15*5°  (Gladstone  and  Bale).  Boils  at 
165°— 168°  (Kane) ;  neutral;  has  a  camphorous  taste,  and  the  odour  of  the  plant. 
Index  of  refraction  at  16*5°«  1*4632  for  A;  1*4688  forD;  1*4867  for  H.  Optical  rotatory 
power  —  — 17°  (Gladstone  and  Bale).  According  to  Lallemand,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  dextrorotatory. 

Oil  of  rosemary  is  blackened  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  saturated  with 
lime  yields  the  calcium-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid^Un  verdorben).  The  mixture  of  rose- 
mary-oil and  sulphuric  acid  yields  by  distillation  an  empyreumatic  oil  (Kane's 
rosmarine)  having  the  alliaccoun  odour  of  meaitvlene,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*807, 
boiling  at  173'J,  and  iHomeric  with  turpentine-oil.  (See  Gmrlin's  Handbook,  xiv.  396.) 

According  to  Lalleraand  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lvii.  404),  oil  of  rosemary  may  be 
separated' by  fractional  distillation  into  two  oils, one  boiling  at  165°,  the  other  betw.en 
200J  and  210°. — a.  The  former  is  a  mobile  hydrocarbon,  which  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  left;  it  unites  with  hydriKhlortc  arid,  the  combination  being  attended 
with  rise  of  temperature,  and  forms  a  compound,  which  remains  liquid  if  left  to  itself, 
but  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  crystalline  hydro- 
chlorate,  apparently  identical  with  hydrochlorato  of  turpentine-oil,  or  artificial  camphor, 
C'°H'MiOi.  The  same  oil  quickly  absorbs  moist  oxygen  in  sunshine,  forming  crystal*, 
which  are  similar  to  those  produced  in  like  manner  from  oil  of  turpentine,  but  disappear 
if  subjected  to  the  further  action  of  oxygen,  yielding  a  brown  acid  soluble  in  water. 

b.  The  portion  boiliug  between  200°  and  210°  deposits,  at  low  temperatures,  a  large 
quantity  of  camphor,  resembling  common  camphor  in  all  respects,  excepting  that  it 
has  rather  less  dextrorotatory  power.  An  additional  quantity  of  it  may  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  mother-liquor  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

ROMBVXTB.    Syn.  with  Plaoioxtth. 

ROSXO-CHROMXC  BAITS.    See  CHROMIUM  (i.  951). 

ROSEO-COBALTIC  BAITS.  See  Cobalt-basrs,  Ammomacal  (i.  1052).  For 
Braun's  view  of  tho  constitution  of  these  and  other  ammoniacal  cobalt-compounds, 
aee  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  exxxii.  33 ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  273. 

KOBE  QUART*.    See  QUARTZ  (p.  1). 

BOSBWOOD,  OXX  OF.  Oleum  ligni  rhodii. — A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  rose- 
wood (Convoivtdus  scopariu*),  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  pale-yellow,  somewhat 
viscid,  and  consists,  to  alwut  f,  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C,,HU,  which  boils  at  249°,  and 
smells  like  roaes  and  sandalwood.  Specific  gravity  of  the  crude  oil  =  0*9064  at  loo  . 
Index  of  refraction  at  17°  -  1*4843  for  A ;  1*4903  for  B;  1*5113  for  H.  Optical 
rotatory  power  -  — 16°  (Gladstone  and  Bale).  Rosewood-oil  is  sometimes  used 
for  adulterating  oil  of  roses,  which  thereby  loses  its  buttery  consistence. 

HOB  XT  XL    Syn.  with  Rosbllak. 

&OBOX*XC  ACXX>.  A  compouud  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phenol  in  presence 
of  alkalis.  It  was  discovered  by  Runge(Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  70),  amongst  the  products 
obtained  by  treating  coal-tar  oil  with  milk  of  lime.  When  the  mixture  of  phenol, 
rosolic  acid  and brunolicaeidfi  .684).  thusobtained,  isdistilled  with  water,  phenol  pas»es 
•ver,  and  a  pitchy  residue  is  left,  containing  roaolic  and  brunolic  acid.-*.    This  residue, 
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dissolved  in  alcohol  and  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  yields  a  rose-coloured  solution  of 
calcic  rosolate,  and  a  brown  precipitate  of  calcic  brunolate.  The  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  a  third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol,  deposits,  after  a  few  days, 
rose-coloured  crystals  of  calcic  rosolate,  from  which  the  rosolic  acid  may  be  separated 
by  acetic  acid(Runge).  To  obtain  the  rosolic  acid  pure,  the  treatment  with  lime  and 
alcohol,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  calcium-salt  by  acetic  acid,  mu&t  be  repeated 
several  times;  and  finally,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  which  is  still  not  quite  free 
from  lime,  must  be  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water:  the  rosolic  acid  then  separates  out  pure,  (Hugo  Muller,  Chem. 
Soe.Qu.  J.  xi.  1 :  see  also  Tschelnitz.  J.pr.  Chem.  lxxi.  416;  Jahresb.  1867,p.  447.) 

Rosolic  acid  is  more  easily  prepared  by  heating  phenol  with  certain  metallic  oxides 
in  presence  of  an  alkali.  R.  Angus  Smith  (Chem.  Gaz.  p.  20),  obtained  it  by  heating 
phenol  with  soda  and  peroxide  of  manganese ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  product 
from  the  manganate  of  sodium  formed  at  the  same  time.  An  easier  process  is  that 
given  by  Jourdin  (Rep.  Chim.  app.  iii.  217),  who  uses  mercuric  oxide  instead  of 
manganic  peroxide.  The  action,  which  takes  place  below  1.50°,  is  complete  in  about  ten 
minutes,  and  the  solution  decanted  from  the  reduced  mercury  contains  pure  rosolate  of 
sodium.  Rosolic  acid  is  likewise  produced,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
heating  phenol  with  mercuric  chloride  (Jourdin);  also,  according  to  Schiitzen- 
berger  and  Sengenwald  (iv.  394),  by  heating  di-iodophenol  in  contact  with  the 
air* 

According  to  Wankly  nand  C  a  rof  rosolic  acid  is  closely  related  to  rosaniline  (iv.  468), 
and  may  be  produced  by  adding  a  solution  of  a  nitrite  to  any  salt  of  rosaniline,  and 
boiling  the  solution.  During  the  boiling,  a  copious  evolution  of  nitrogen  occurs,  and 
the  rosolic  acid  gradually  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a  pitch,  with  a  cantharides-like 
reaction  probably  tAkes  place  by  two  stages,  as  follows  :  — 

C»H"N»  +  3HNO*    -    C"(II'»tf'»)N»  +  6H«0. 

Kosanilme.  Azorosantltne. 

C«•H,•N•  +  4HxO      -    CWO*        +  3N» 

AsoroMntlino.  R<mk»Iic  acid. 

R^olic  acid  is  a  dark-coloured  amorphous  substance,  having  a  greenish  lustre,  and 
yielding  a  red  powder ;  in  thin  films  it  exhibits  a  red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  It 
bakes  together  at  about  60°,  and  melts  in  boili  ug  water  to  a  dark-green,  nearly  black  liquid. 
It  is  not  volatile,  and  not  easily  combustible.  It  dissolves  readily,  with  brownish-yellow 
colour,  in  alcohol  and  ether;  also  in  phenol,  in  wood-creosote,  in  strong  acetic,  hy- 
drochloric, and  sulphuric  acids,  and  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  chloroform,  benzene, 
and  sulphide  of  carbon  do  not  dissolve  it  (Hugo  Muller).  Its  composition  has  not 
been  fixed  with  certainty.  According  to  the  mean  of  Muller  s  analyses,  rosolic  acid  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol  contains  75'92  per  cent,  carbon  and  5  83  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  empirical  formula  C»H*0 «,  which  requires  76  27  C,  6  06  H,  and  17  68  0. 
Angus  Smith  proposed  the  formula  C'H'K)*  (requiring  70'6  per  cent,  carbon),  and 
Dusart  (Rep.  Chim.  app.  i.  207),  from  his  own  analysis  (not  given),  deduces  the 
formula  OH^O*.  requiring  65*4  per  cent,  carbon.  According  to  Wanklyn  and  Caro, 
the  true  formula  is  probably  C'HH)4  (vid.  sup.). 

Rosolic  acid  distilled  over  excess  of  soda-lime  yields  phenol,  a  portion,  however, 
suffering  further  decomposition  (Dusart).  According  to  Wanklyn  and  Caro,  it  yields 
phenol  by  distillation  j>cr  se.  It  is  easily  attacked  in  alcoholic  solution  by  chlorine 
and  bromine,  also  by  nitric  acid  when  heated,  forming  a  light-yellow  substance,  which 
dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  but  not  with  red  colour.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  a  solution 
of  glucose  in  caustic  potash  (Muller),  and  is  not  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid 
(Dusart).  When  boiled  with  aniline  and  little  benzoic  acid,  it  forms  a  splendid  and 
very  permanent  blue  dye,  the  reaction  not  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
but  apparently  with  separation  of  water.    (Wanklyn  and  Caro.) 

/?«*.  -  — Rosolic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid,  weaker  even  than  carbonic  acid.  It 
unites  with  ammonia,  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  forming  dark-red 
compounds,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  very  easily  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  being  partly  converted  into  carbonates,  and  losing  their  colour.— The 
carmine-red  solution  of  rosolic  acid  in  alkalis  is  decolorised  by  boiling  with  zinc-powder, 
but  the  colour  is  restored  by  addition  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  (Wanklyn  and 
Caro.) 

The  calcium-salt  separates  on  carefully  evaporating  its  solution  in  a  vacuum  over 
lime,  as  a  granular  or  crystalline  powder,  which  when  pressed  resembles  carthamin. — 
The  magnesium-salt  is  the  most  stable  of  the  rosolates.  The  soluble  rosolatee  do  not 
form  precipitates  with  the  suits  of  the  heavy  metals,  not  even  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  ;  neither  does  rosolic  acid  combine  with  alumina.    (H.  Muller.) 

from  Prof.  Wanklyn. 
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SOTHorrKiiE,   A  name  of  garnet. 

ROTTLBEA.  The  fruit  of  Rottlera  tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in  all  parts  of  India, 
is  covered  with  stellate  hairs  and  glands,  which,  when  brushed  off,  form  a  brick-red 
sandy  powder,  used  in  India  as  a  dye,  and  lately  introduced  into  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  Kamala,  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  is  but  slowly 
wetted  by  water,  and  yields  but  little  to  bo'.ling  water,  colouring  it  only  a  pale-yellow; 
but  alkaline  carbonates  and  caustic  alkalis,  especially  the  latter,  extract  the  colouring 
matter,  forming  deep  red  solutions.  The  extract  prepared  with  soda  imparts  to  silk  a 
fine  and  durable  fiery -orange  colour,  without  further  addition  or  the  use  of  mordants ; 
with  cotton,  on  the  other  hatd,  it  does  mt  produce  a  good  colour.  The  natural  dye- 
stuff  contains  3  49  per  cent,  water,  78*19  resinous  colouring-matters,  7 '34  albuminous 
substances,  714  cellulose,  and  3  84  ash,  besides  email  quantities  of  volatile  oil  and  a 
volatile  colouring  matter.  (The  liquid  distilled  from  the  alcoholic  extract  has  a  yellow 
colour,  and  the  odour  of  the  original  substance).  The  concentrated  ethereal  extract 
of  the  colouring  matter  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  called  R<  tt/erin  (vid.infA 
The  extract  prepared  with  boiling  »ilcohol  deposits,  on  cooling,  non-crystalline  flocks 
of  a  substance  having  the  composition  of  CMHs,0"1.  It  may  bw  obtained,  nearly  colour- 
less, by  repeated  solution  and  separation ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  water;  not  precipitated  by  lead-  or  silver-salts.  The  alcoholic 
solution  separated  from  these  flocks  leaves  a  dark-red  resin,  CH^O*,  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  100°,  and  forming  with 
acetate  of  lead,  a  deep  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  variable  composition.  (Anderson, 
Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.  new  series,  i.  300;  Juhresb.  1865,  p.  669.) 

G.  Leube,  Jun.  (Vierteljahrschr.  pr.  Pharm.  ix.  321  ;  Jahrcsb.  1860,  p.  662)  has 
also  examined  the  red  colouring  matter  of  Rottlera  tinctoria,  but  with  very  different 
[nnd  doubtful]  results,  not  having  even  succeeded  in  preparing  the  crystallised 
substance  rottlerin.  He  found  in  the  deep  red  powder  47*6  per  cent,  resinous 
substances,  19*7  of  other  constituents  extractable  by  solvents  (extractive  matter, 
oxalic  acid,  albumin,  ulraic  acid,  and  inorganic  salts),  7*7  fibrin,  and  25  0  [insoluble] 
mineral  substances.  The  resinous  substance  extracted  by  ether  was  resolve* I  by  treat- 
ment with  cold  alcohol  into  two  resins,  ono  easily  soluble,  th«*  other  sparingly  soluble, 
in  that  liquid.  The  former,  melting  at  80°,  contains  C,411,!,0« ;  the  latter,  melting  at 
191°,  contains  C"H,?04.  Both  are  brittle,  reddish -yellow,  dissolve  with  fine  red  colour  in 
cold  potash-ley,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  ammonia,  and  are  separated  therefrom  by 
acids  without  alteration ;  they  are  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
but  nitric  acid  decomposes  them,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  The  ash,  amounting  to 
28*85  per  cent,  of  the  red  substance,  was  found  to  contain  0  9  per  cent,  potash  and  soda, 
0*2  magnesia,  4*1  limo,  0*7  manganic  oxide,  8*6  ferric  oxide,  1*2  soluble  silica,  88*8  in- 
soluble silica  [it  was  probably  mixed  witj  sand],  and  traces  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

BOTTUmX*.  Cl,ir°0».  (Anderson,  /or.  cit.)— This  substance  separates 
from  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  colouring  matter  of  Rntt!»ra  tinctoria,  in  yellow  silky 
crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol,  melt  when  heated,  and  then  decompose.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  deep 
red  colour.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  With  bromine 
it  forms  a  colourless  substitution-product  ;  with  nitric  acid,  first  a  yellow  resin,  and 
then  oxalic  acid;  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  solution,  which 
when  heated  becomes  darker  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid. 

moVTCOU.    Syn.  with  Anxotto  (i.  307). 

KUSEAXVHYIMtXC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Berzclius  to  the  compound 
CN*H'S*  or  Cya.2H*S.    (See  Cyajjogej*,  Sulphydratm  of,  ii.  285.) 

RtJBELliAN.  An  altered  biotite  (iii.  1013),  occurring  in  small  hexagonal  forms, 
of  a  red  colour,  in  a  kind  of  wacke.    (Dana,  ii.  226.) 

S1TBZ:Xil.ZTE.    Red  tourmaline. 

BUBSSTTBRZC  ACTS.  A  yellow  substance  existing,  according  to  Roch- 
leder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxx.  321;  lxxxii.  205),  in  madder-root.  To  prepare  it,  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  root  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  precipi- 
tate (which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  alizarin  and  purpurin),  is  collected  on  a  filter; 
and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  wilh  basic  acetate  of  lead,  not  in  excess,  which  throws  down  a 
dark,  flesh-coloured,  nearly  brick-red  precipitate,  containing  rubcrythricand  rubichloric 
acids,  with  small  quantities  of  citric  and  phosphoric  acids.  This  precipitate  is  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  solution,  chiefly  containing 
rubichloric  acid,  is  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  ;  and  the  ruberythric  acid,  which 
remains  attached  to  this  lead-precipitate,  is  extracted  from  it,  after  washing  for  a  short 
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time,  by  boiling  with  alcohoL  The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  to  one-third,  then 
mixed  with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta-water,  deposits  a  scanty  white  preci- 
pitate ;  and  the  filtrate,  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  baryta-water,  yields  ruberyth- 
rate  of  barium  in  dark  cherry-red  flocks.  These  are  collected  and  dissolved  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  solution  is  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  whereby  a  cinnabar-coloured  lead-salt  is  obtained,  which 
must  be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  under  alcohol  by  sulphydric  acid. 
The  liquid  heated  to  the  boiling-point  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  then  filtered  hot  and 
evaporated,  deposits  light-yellow  crystals  of  ruberythric  acid,  which  may  be  purified 
by  pressure  and  recrystallisation  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water. — 25lbs.  madder 
yield  1  gramme  of  the  acid ;  Levantine  more  than  European  madder. 

Ruberythric  acid  forms  yellow  prisms  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  has  a  faint  taste ; 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water ;  with  gold-yellow  colour  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  blood-red  colour  in  aqueous  alkalis ;  forms  red  precipitates  with  baryta- 
water,  with  alum-solution  after  addition  of  ammonia,  and  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
after  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  Boiling  aqueous  feme  chloride  dissolves  it,  forming 
a  dark  brown-red  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Ruberythric  acid  contains,  according  to  Rochleders  analysis,  54*48  per  cent,  carbon 
and  516  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  CMII',Ow  (calc,  64  54  C,  5  05  H, 
and  40  41  O),  or  with  C^H^O*1  (calc  54  64  C,  6  04  H,  and  40  32  O).  The  percentage 
composition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  rubian  (p.  123);  in  fact,  Rochleder  regards 
rubian  as  merely  impure  ruberythric  acid.  Schunck,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  find  rub- 
erythric acid  in  madder,  and  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  preparation  above  deBcribed, 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  rubian  roust  have  been  obtained. 

Ruberythric  acid  heated  in  aqueous  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  resolved  into 
aliiarin  and  glucose.  The  reaction  may  be  represented,  according  to  Rochleder,  by 
either  of  the  equations : 

C~H*»0»    -    SC^H'O'  +    (WO*  +  6H«0. 

RubtTjthrlc  Aliiarin.  GI»co#e. 

or:  3C"H«0"    -  12C»»H«0»  +  8CH"0«  +  9H*0. 

The  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  alkalis  also  deposits  alizarin  on  addition  of  an  acid. 
(Rochleder.) 

RT7BXA.   See  Maddbr  (iii.  740). 

KtTBXACXC  ACID.  An  acid  produced,  according  to  Schunck  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm. 
lxvi  201  ;  lxxxvii.  344),  bv  boiling  rubiacin  or  rubiafin,  or  the  brown  flocks  thrown 
down  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  spent  madder-liquor,  with  ferric  nitrate  or  chloride. 
The  resulting  brown-red  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  brown  flocks 
of  impure  rubiacic  acid,  which  maybe  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  aqueous  carbonate 
of  potassium,  and  reprecipitation  with  an  acid.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  amorphous  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  converted  bv  sulphuric  acid,  first  into  rubiacin, 
then  into  rubiafin.  Contains,  according  to  Schunck,  57*6  per  cent.  C,  2-9  H,  and  39  6  O, 
which  he  represents  by  the  formula  C*H*0"  or  (TWO",  requiring  57  0  C,  2*7H, 
and  40*3  O.  The  potassium-salt  forms  brick-red  needles  or  prisms,  containing  13  04 
per  cent,  potash,  the  formula  C**H*K017  requiring  12*58  per  cent 

UxmZJLCTX.  Madder-orange.  Krapp-orange.  (Runge,  J.  pr.  Chem.  t.  367 ; 
Robiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lxiii.  311 ;  Higgin,  Phil. Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  232;  Schunck, 
Gmelint  Handbook,  xri.  47.) — A  yellow,  erystallisable  colouring-matter,  discovered  by 
Runge.  It  exists  in  madder-root,  probably  as  a  calcium  compound,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates as  the  extract  turns  sour.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphates  on  rubiacic  acid  (Schunck),  and  by  heating  Higgins*  xanthin  (y.  v.) 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  that  substance 
which  takes  place  when  an  aqueous  extract  of  madder  is  left  to  itself.  Rubiacin  is 
found  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  acids  in  the  decoction  of  madder,  partly  in 
the  residue  left  after  exhausting  the  root  with  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  conversion  into  rubiacic  acid  and  subsequent  reduction  of  that  compound. 
(Schunck).  It  mav  also  be  prepared  from  the  madder-liquor  of  the  dye-houses,  by 
mixing  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treating  the  resulting  precipitate  with  boil- 
ing alcohol,  redissolving  the  orange-yellow  powder  which  separates  on  cooling,  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  adding  stannous  oxide  to  the  solution.  The  hot  filtrate  deposits 
rubiacin,  or  cooling,  in  splendid  light-yellow  plates  and  needles,  having  a  strong  red- 
dish-green lustre  like  iodide  of  lead.  When  heated,  it  sublimes  completely  in  yellow 
scales  (Schunck).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  It  contains  67  *1  per  cent,  carbon  and  4  0  hydrogen,  whence  Schunck  deduces 
the  formula  CwH"0»*  (calc.  67*8  C,  3*9  H,  28*3  0). 
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Rubiacin  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which  may  be 
heated  without  decomposition.  Strong  nitric  acid  attacks  it  at  the  boiling  heat.  It 
dissolves  in  ferric  chloride  or  nit  rate,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  on  addition  of 
an  acid,  turns  yellow  and  deposits  flocks  of  rubiacie  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
forming  purple  solutions,  from  which  acids  throw  down  yellow  flocks.  The  ammoniac*! 
solution  forms  dingy-red  precipitates  with  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcinm. 

Hydrate  of  aluminium  introduced  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rubiacin  acquires  an 
orange  tint,  and  decolorises  the  liquid.  The  alumina-precipitate  dissolves  easily  in 
caustic  potash,  forming  a  purple  solution.  A  piece  of  mordanted  calico  is  scarcely 
coloured  by  rubiacin  suspended  in  boiling  water.  (Schunek.) 

SUBXAHZV.  C"H,40M.  (S c h  u  n  c  k,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  r.  4 10,  405 ;  xii.  200, 270.  )—A 
body  produced,  together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  rubiacin  (respecting 
its  mode  of  formation,  see  Maudkr,  iii.  746) ;  also  in  the  decomposition  of  rubiiiydmn 
or  rubidehydran  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparation  :  1.  When  rubian  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  caustic  soda,  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  soda-compound  of  alizarin  (i.  114);  and  the 
alkaline  mother-liquor,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
deposits  yellow  flocks  containing  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiadin,  while 
glucose  remains  in  solution.  The  flocks  are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  whieh  dis- 
solves them,  leaving  only  a  brown  substance  formed  from  the  sugar  ;  and  the  filtered 
liquid  is  treated  with  acetate  of  aluminium,  whereby  the  alumina-compound  of  alizarin 
is  precipitated,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  verantin. 

The  mother-liquor  is  then  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  rubiretin 
and  verantin  as  a  brownish-purple  precipitate  (see  Rukirrtix),  while  rubiadin  remains 
in  solution,  still  mixed,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rubiretin.  By  precipitating 
the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  dissolving  the  yellow  flocks  thereby  obtained 
in  the  exact  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  required,  and  digesting  with  hydrate  of  lead 
(or  stannous  hydrate),  the  rubiretin  is  removed,  and  the  hot-filtered  solution  depocits 
rubiadin  on  cooling;  an  additional  quantity  of  that  substance,  but  in  an  impure  state, 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor.  This  latter  product  may  be  purified 
by  sublimation. 

2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  rubihydran  (p.  131)  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  till  it  becomes  colourless,  and  no  longer  deposits  yellow  flocks  or  a  brown  resin. 
These  flocks  are  a  mixture  of  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiadin,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alizarin  ;  the  alizarin  maybe  separated  by  acetate  of  aluminium,  and  then  the  rubiadin, 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  mixture  of  these  bodies  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

Rubiadin  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  or  in  rectangular  plates,  which  are  sublimahle, 
insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  rubianin.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  with  yellow  colour ;  aqueous  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  sodium  dissolve  it  at 
the  boiling  heat,  with  blood-red  colour.  It  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  cupric  acetate,  not  by  acetate  of  of  lead ;  does  not  dissolve  in  ferric 
chloride. 

Rubiadin  gives  by  analysis  69*6  per  cent,  carbon  and  51  hvdrogen,  whence  Schunek 
deduces  the  formula  C"WO>  (calc.  69  3  C,  47  H,  and  26  0  O).  It  is  more  probably 
C^^O"  or  CwHM0». 

Cblororubladin,  C,«H"C10*.  (Schunek.  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xii.  270.1— Produced  by 
boiling  chlororubian  (p.  124 ),  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  broad  shining  needles  or 
lainime.  The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  compound  dissolves  in  caustic 
soda  with  purple,  and  in  alkaline  carbonates  with  blood-red  colour.  It  gives  by 
analysis  60  6  to  617  C,  4  2  to  4  3  H,  and  112  to  11.0  CI,  which  Sefiuuck  represent* 
by  the  formula  CFIPK'U*,  requiring  6165  C,  3  85  H,  1136  CI,  and  2314  O.  The 
formula  CUH"C10*  requires  59  5  C,  4  0  H.  and  11  1  CI.  An  ammoniac*!  solution  of 
chlororubiadin  mixed  wtth  chloride  of  barium,  filtered  from  the  flocks  which  separate 
at  first  and  left  to  itself  in  a  closed  vessel,  deposits  long  red  needles,  which  when  dried 
at  100°  contain  15  65  per  cent.  Ba"0,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C,HMBa"Cl«0,».2Ba''0. 

K1TBZAl>ZPZXr.  C*9ff**&?  (Schunek,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lix.  474.)— A  compound 
formed,  together  with  many  others,  by  the  fermentation  of  madder. 

Erythrozym  is  added  to  aqueous  rubian,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  until  it  has  become  tasteless  and  colourless,  owing  to  the  depo- 
sition of  a  brown  jelly.  If  this  deposit  should  not  take  place  in  21  hours,  more  eryth- 
rozym must  be  added.  Or  madder  is  stirred  up  with  cold  or  warm  water,  and  left  in 
a  warm  place  till  a  jelly  is  formed.  In  both  cases  the  ma*s  is  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
and  the  jelly  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It 
contains  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  rubiafin,  rubiagin,  and  rubiadipin,  which  are 
separated  as  follows  : — 
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The  mass  is  well  boiled  with  alcohol  as  long  as  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellow  colour, 
and  acetate  of  aluminium  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  whereby  alizarin,  verantin,  and 
rubiafin  are  precipitated  in  combination  with  alumina,  but  only  partially.  The  whole 
is  then  filtered  (for  the  further  treatment  of  the  precipitate,  see  below),  and  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  are  added  to  the  dark  brownish-red  filtrate,  whereby 
the  whole  of  the  dissolved  substances  are  precipitated  as  a  yellow  powder,  which, 
haying  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  is  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
mixed  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  dark  purple-red  lead-precipitate,  which  is 
to  be  filtered  boiling,  contains  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiafin ;  the  dark- 
yellow  filtrate,  rubiagin  and  rubiadipin. 

On  mixing  this  filtrate  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  faintly  orange-coloured 
precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  lead-compounds  of  rubiagin  and  rubiadipin ; 
this  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  and  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  undissolved  portion  washed  with  water,  then  boiled  with  alcohol,  yields  to  the 
latter,  rubiagin  and  rubiadipin,  both  of  which  remain,  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
as  a  soft,  dark-brown,  fatty  mass,  and  may  be  separated  by  cold  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves chiefly  the  rubiadipin  ;  the  undissolved  rubiagin  may  be  purified  by  recrystalli- 
cation  from  hot  alcohoL 

Rubiadipin  is  a  semifluid,  yellowish-brown,  fatty  substance,  which  does  not  harden 
eren  when  heated  for  a  long  time.  In  boiling  water  it  melts  to  oily  drops,  which  rise 
to  the  surface.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalis,  forming 
with  the  latter  a  blood-red  soapy  liquid.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms,  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  blood-red  precipitate  containing  31*36  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  whence 
Schunck  deduces  the  formula  WH^&.PbO. 

•SLXraULTTX.  CHW?  (Schunck,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lix.  465.) — A  compound 
isomeric  with  rubiadin,  produced,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  fermentation  of 
rubian.  The  lead-precipitate,  containing  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiafin, 
obtained  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  the  precipitated  yellow  flakes  are  washed  and  covered  with  cold  alcohol, 
which  extracts  rubiretin,  leaving  alizarin,  rubiafin,  and  verantin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  above-mentioned  precipitate  produced  by  acetate  of  aluminium,  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  orange  flakes  are  separated ;  and  these  are  added  to 
the  residue  of  alizarin,  rubiafin,  and  verantin,  which  was  left  undissolved  by  cold 
alcohol,  and  the  whole  is  sulrjected  to  the  following  treatment: — The  mixture  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  mixed  with  acetate  of  copper,  which  forms  a  purple 
precipitate  containing  rubiafite  and  verantite,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alizarite  of 
copper,  while  alizarin  alone  remains  in  solution.  The  purple  copper-precipitate,  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  insoluble  red  flakes,  which,  after  washing,  are 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  treated  with  hydrated  stannous  oxide  ;  whereupon  only 
rubiafin  remains  dissolved,  and  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  in  brilliant  needles  and 
laminae,  while  verantin,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  alizarin,  is  precipitated  as  a 
stannous  oxide  lake  (Schunck).    See  Vebajitin. 

Rubiafin  forms  yellow  shining  plates  and  needles,  sometimes  star-  or  fan-shaped 
masses,  which  behave  like  rubiacin  when  heated  with  water,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  cupric  acetate,  and  likewise  form  rubiacic  acid  when 
treated  with  ferric  nitrate :  in  fact,  rubiafin  differs  from  rubiacin  only  in  composition. 
It  contains,  according  to  Schunck,  69*3  per  cent  carbon  and  4*6  hydrogen  (calc.  69*3 
C,  47  H,  and  26  0  0). 

KTJSXAOXir.  (Schunck,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lix.  471.)— This  is  another  of  the  com- 
pounds produced  by  the  fermentation  of  rubian.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  see 
Kcbiadittn  (p.  120).  It  forms  small  yellow  spherical  granules,  or  concentrically  grouped 
needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  more  easily  than 
rubiadin  or  rubianin,  and  with  yellow  colour  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallises  on 
cooling.  Alkalis,  baryta-water,  and  lime-water  dissolve  it  with  blood-red  colour.  It  dis- 
solves in  cold  ofl  of  vitriol,  with  dark  brown-red  colour,  and  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  forming 
a  yellow  liquid,  which  deposits  shiningcrystals  as  it  cools.  When  boiled  with  ferric  chloride, 
it  assumes  a  darker  colour,  but  does  not  become  purple-brown,  like  rubiafin  and  rubiacin. 
The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  turns  yellow,  and  then 
throws  down  orange-coloured  grains,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
easily  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate.  This  property  distinguishes 
rubiagin  from  rubiacin,  rubiadin,  and  rubiafin.  With  cupric  acetate,  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  rubiagin  forms  an  orange-coloured  precipitate. 

The  composition  of  rubiagin  is  very  uncertain,  as  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 
8ehunck  found  it  to  contain  6810  per  cent.  C  and  514  H.    The  formula  CwH'«0\ 
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which  requires  6712  C,  4  89  H,  and  27*99  0,  would  explain  its  formation  from  rowan, 
as  follows : — 

CwiP'O"  +  2H»0    -    C'«H»40»  +  2C«H»?0\ 

Ruhiui.  ftublagin.  GIucom. 

KTJBXAir.  C2,H',Ol*. — A  glucoside  existing  in  madder-root,  and  yielding,  under 
the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  erythrozym  (madder-ferment) — on  the  one  band, 
glucose,  and  on  the  other,  alizarin,  together  with  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  other  products, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  decomposing  compound.  It  was  discovered  by 
8chunck  in  1847.    (For  references  to  his  memoirs,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xvi.  32.) 

Preparation.— It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  substance  pure,  inasmuch  as  it  alter* 
very  quickly,  and  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic  solution  excepting  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  which  when  added  to  madder-extract,  throws  down  other  substances  at  the  same 
time.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of  the  great  affinity  of 
rubian  for  porous  bodies,  especially  for  animal  charcoal. 

One  pound  of  Avignon-madder  is  exhausted  on  a  cloth  strainer,  by  pouring  four  or 
fire  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  it ;  the  dark  yellowish-brown,  still  hot  filtrate  is 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  bone-charcoal,  stirred,  and  left  to  settle ;  the  still  brown 
liquid  is  decanted;  and  the  residue  is  collected  and  washed  with  cold  water,  till  the  liquid 
which  runs  off  becomes  green  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  (from  the  presence 
of  chlorogenin).     The  washed  bone-charoal,  if  boiled  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  it 
colours  the  liquid  yellow,  yields  to  it  this  rubian  which  it  has  carried  down ;  and  on 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  rubian  is  left  behind,  but  still  impure,  contain- 
ing chlorogenin.    To  remove  the  latter,  the  impure  rubian,  obtained  in  the  manner 
just  described,  is  again  precipitated  in  the  same  manner  on  the  previously  used  char- 
coal, which  now  lakes  up  only  the  rubian,  and  again  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol, 
this  series  of  operations  being  repeated  a  third  time  with  the  same  bone-charcoal,  in 
case  the  alcoholic  solution  still  contains  chlorogenin.*    On  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solutions,  the  rubian  remains  behind,  still  retaining  a  small  quantity  of  a  decomposition- 
product  formed  by  the  action  of  heat.  This  is  separated,  either — a.  By  evaporating  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  mixing  the  solution  when  cold  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(which  throws  down  the  decomposition-product  in  brown  resinous  drops),  removing  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead,  then  filtering,  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath ; 
or— A.    By  precipitating  the  solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  from  the 
brown-red  flocks  which  separate,  and  ndding  basic  acetate  of  lead,  whereby  a  com- 
pound of  rubian  with  lead-oxide  is  precipitated,  which  must  be  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    In  the  latter  case,  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  removed,  as  in  a. — Onecwt.  of  madder  yields  1,000  gramme* 
of  rubian. 

The  following  process  serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  preparation  of  alizarin, 
rubiacin,  rubiretin,  and  verantin : — Coarsely  pulverised  madder-root  is  well  boiled  with 
water  (lib.  of  the  root  to  16  quarts  of  water) ;  the  liquid,  after  several  hours'  boiling, 
is  strained  throuch  calico  (tho  residue,  exhausted  with  water,  still  contains  alizarin  and 
rubia  in);  and  the  liquid  is  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  (or  hydrochloric)  acid. 
A  dark-brown  precipitate  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  separated  by  decantation  and 
filtration,  and  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  a  quantity  of  cold  water  just 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  (a  larger  quantity  dissolves  rubiacin),  contains  seven  substances, 
— viz.  rubian,  alizarin,  rubiacin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  pectic  acid,  and  a  dark-brown 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  extractive  matters.  (The  filtrate  retains  chlorogenin 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar).  The  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  boiled  with 
alcohol,  as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot. 
(In  the  residue  thore  remains  pectic  acid  and  oxidised  extractive  matter).  The  dark- 
brown  decoction,  on  cooling,  frequently  deposits  irrantin  as  a  dark-brown  resinous 
powder,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  alcoholic  solution,  after  being 
again  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  is  mixed  and  digested  with  recently  precipitated 
hydrate  of  aluminium,  till  the  solution  is  nearly  decolorised,  whereby  alizarin,  rubian, 
rubiacin,  and  part  of  the  rubiretin  and  verantin  are  precipitated,  while  another  portion 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  substances  remains  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

a.  Separation  of  Alizarin.—  Tlie  alumina-precipitate,  after  being  washed  with 
alcohol,  is  added  to  a  concentrated  tailing  solution  of  potassic  carbonate;  the  deep 
red  solution,  containing  all  the  other  substances,  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
compound  of  alizarin  and  alumina ;  this  substance  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  aqueous 
potassic  carbonate,  till  the  liquid,  which  runs  off  on  filtration,  exhibits  only  i  faint 

"  Ai  fresh  hone-rharcoal  precipitate*  both  rubian  and  chlorogenin,  where**  charcoal,  which  has 
once  been  •i*e<t  for  thi«  purpo»e  and  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  precipitate!  only  the  former,  or  at  leaat 
lti»et  up  unljr  the  former  t»»  boiling  alcohol,  it  li  be»t  i>ot  to  extract,  for  the  purpose  of  purification,  the 
flr«  portion  .  f  rubian  taken  up  by  freab  booe-cbarcoal,  but  to  uh  tbU  charcoal  for  the  preparation  of 
purer  rubian. 
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purple  colour ;  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  alizarin 
thus  separated  is  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

0.  Of  Rubian.— The  deep  red  alkaline  liquid,  filtered  from  the  compound  of  alizarin 
and  alumina,  still  retains  in  solution,  rubian,  rubiacin,  rubiretin,  and  Terantin,  which 
may  all  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  then  collected  and  washed  with  cold 
water,  till  the  liquid  which  runs  off  is  free  from  acid.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  attained, 
the  rubian,  which  is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water,  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  pure  water, 
imparting  to  that  which  runs  off  a  yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste;  so  that  at  length  it 
is  completely  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  yellow  extract,  by  evaporating  the 
filtrate.  It  still,  however,  retains  poetic  acid,  which  remains  behind  on  dissolving  the 
extract  in  alcohol,  and  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  ash,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated. 

y.  Of  Rubiacin,  Rubiretin.  and  IWantin. — The  residue  loft  after  the  rubian  has 
been  washed  out,  is  mixed  with  that  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
liquid  above  mentioned,  containing  verantin  and  rubiretin,  and  the  mixture  is  treated 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  nitrate.  Rubiretin  and  rubiacin  then  dis- 
solve, (the  Utter  partly  as  such,  partly  converted,  with  assumption  of  oxygen,  into 
ferric  rubiaeate,  p.  119),  while  verantin  remains  tx-hind  in  combination  with  ferric 
oxide.  The  deep  red-brown  solution  is  filtered  after  boiling  for  some  time ;  the 
residue  is  kept  for  the  preparation  of  verantin ;  the  rubiaein,  rubiacic  acid,  and  rubiretin 
are  thrown  dewn  from  the  filtrate  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  turning  brown  during 
washing  ;  and  this  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
takes  up  the  rubiacin  and  rubiretin,  and  deposits  the  former,  on  cooling,  in  small 
lemon-yellow  crystals.  (The  rubiacic  acid  which  remains  in  solution  is  purified  in  the 
manner  already  described,  p.  119,— the  crystallised  rubiacin  by  converting  it  into 
rubiacic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  again  obtained  as  rubiacin).  By  further  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  rubiacin  and  rubiretin  is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown- 
red  residue,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  deposits  dark  brown  drops  of  rubiretin; 
whilst  rubiacin  remains  suspended  as  a  light  powder,  and  may  be  removed  by  decanta- 
tion.  After  boiling  several  times  with  water,  as  long  as  any  yellow  powder  remains, 
and  then  decanting,  rubiretin  ultimately  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dork  red-brown 

Properties. — Rubian  is  a  hard,  dry,  brittle,  perfectly  amorphous  mass,  resembling 
drwd  varnish  or  gum-arabic,  not  at  all  deliquescent,  transparent,  and  deep  yellow  in 
thin  layers,  dark-brown  in  thicker  masses.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  less 
wluble  in  alcohol,  and  insolublo  in  ether,  which  precipitates  it  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  brown  drops.    The  solutions  are  very  bitter. 

Rubian  dried  at  100°  (afteT  deduction  of  5-30 — 7*69  per  cent,  ash,  consisting  chiefly 
of  calcic  carbonate),  contains,  according  to  Schunck,  54*86  per  cent,  carbon,  5  57 
hydrogen,  and  39*68  oxygen,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C*,H,,01*,  requiring 
55  08  C,  5  57  H,  and  39  35  O.  This  formula  serves  to  account  for  the  several  trans- 
formations of  rubian  observed  by  Schunck,  supposing  that  the  formula*  assigned  to  the 
several  products,  alizarin,  rubiretin,  rubiadin,  «c,  are  correct  This,  however,  is  very 
doubtful,  especially  with  regard  to  the  most  important  and  best-defined  of  these 
products,  viz.  alizarin,  to  which  Schunck  assigns  the  formula  CMH,#0*f  representing 
its  formation  from  rubian  by  the  equation : 

C»HM0'»    -    2C>*H*»0«  +  7HaO. 

Other  chemists,  however,  represent  alizarin  by  the  formula  C'HK)*,  which  agrees 
nearly  as  well  with  the  results  of  analysis,  and  gives  a  clearer  view  of  the  other 
chemical  relations  of  alizarin,  especially  to  phtbalic  acid  (i.  114).  Hence  Gerhardt 
{Traite,  Hi.  492)  suggested  for  rubian  (dried  at  100°)  the  formula  C,4,H,aO«. $H*0, 
(requiring  55*87  C,  4*94  H,  and  39*25  0),  according  to  which  the  formation  of  alizarin 
is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C»H"0*  +  H«0    =--    CuH«0»  +  C*H,lO-' 

BubiAO.  Alizarin.  Glucote. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  other  derivatives  of  rubian  by 
Gerhardt' s  formula,  especially  that  of  rubianic  acid ,  but,  as  already  observed,  the 
formula?  assigned  by  Schunck  to  these  compounds  are  very  doubtful,  many  of  them 
being  founded  on  analyses  evidently  made  upon  impure  preparations.  The  whole 
subject  therefore  requires  further  investigation. 

ikcompositions.—X.  Rubian  heated  in  a  test-tube  decomposes,  and  gives  off  water  at 
130°  ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  emits  orange-coloured  vapours,  chiefly  consisting  of 
alizarin,  and  leaves  much  charcoal. 

2.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  melts,  swells  up,  burns  with  flame,  and  leaves  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  a*h. 

8.  Aqueous  rubian,  evaporated  by  heat  in  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  dark-brown 
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resinous  drops,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  on  pouring  water  upon  the  residue,  and 
again  evaporating.  The  drops  of  resin  melt  in  boiling  water,  become  brittle  on  cooling, 
yield,  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  a  copious,  yellow,  transparent  sublimate,  resembling 
rubiacin,  and  behaving  in  a  similar  manner  to  ferric  chloride ;  they  are  probably, 
therefore,  a  mixture  of  rubiretin  and  rubiacin. 

4.  Chlorine  passed  into  aqueous  rubian  throws  down  yellow  flocks  of  chlororubian, 
while  glucose  remains  in  solution : 

CH^O"  +  311*0  +  CI*    =    C*H"C10«HC1  +  CHW. 

Rubian.  Hydrochlorate  uf 

chlororubian. 

The  continued  action  of  the  chlorine  ultimately  produces  perchlororubian.  Chloride 
of  lime  converts  rubian  into  phthalate  of  calcium. 

6.  Aqueous  rubian  is  not  altered  by  cold  nitric  acid,  but  at  the  boiling  beat  red 
fumes  are  evolved;  and  the  rubian  is  completely  converted  into  phthalic  acid,  without 
formation  of  oxalic  acid  or  any  insoluble  residue. 

6.  Od  of  vitriol  dissolves  rubian,  with  blood-red  colour,  and  blackens  it  on  boiling, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

7.  When  aqueous  rubian  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  first  becomes  opalescent,  and  then  deposits  orange-coloured  flocks,  containing 
alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubianin,  while  sugar  remains  in  solution.  [For  the 
equations  representing  the  formation  of  these  products,  see  Madder,  iii.  746.] 

8.  In  contact  with  aqueous  alkalis,  alkaline  earth*,  or  the  acid  carbonate*  of  the 
alkaline  rarth-metafs,  and  air,  rubian  takes  up  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  rubianic 
acid,  rubidehydran,  and  rubihydran, — small  quantities  of  acetic  acid,  rubiadin,  and 
sugar  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

a.  Formatiou  of  rubianic  acid : 

C»II  '*Ol*  +  0»    -    C*H"0N  +  2C0*  +  2H*0 


C^IP'O'*  +  O     =    C*H»0'«  +  C*H40* 
Rubian. 


0.  Of  rubidehydran: 

C"HM0»    =    C*HJI0'«  +  H*0. 

7.  Of  rubihydran : 

C»H»<0,»  +  3H«0    -  C»H«0". 

9.  Rubian  boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  dissolves  with  blood-red 
colour,  changing  to  purple-red;  and  by  continued  boiling  is  completely  resolved  into 
alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiadin,  which  are  precipitable  by  acids,  and  sugar, 
which  remains  in  solution.  The  same  products  are  formed,  though  more  slowly,  by 
boiling  with  caustic  baryta.   [Madder,  iii.  746.] 

Ammonia  colours  aqueous  rubian  blood-red,  but  does  not  decompose  it,  even  at  t 
boiling  heat. 

Magnesia  colours  aqueous  rubian  blood-red;  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  barium 
do  not  act  upon  it  ;  alumiuic,  ferric,  and  cupric  hydrates  extract  all  the  rubian  from 
it. 

The  alkaline  solutions  of  rubian  reduce  gold -salts,  but  not  silver  or  copper-salts. 

10.  Erythrozym,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  rubian,  diffuses  itself  through  the 
liquid  without  dissolving,  rendering  it  turbid  and  gummy,  and  converting  it,  after 
standing  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  into  a  brown  jolly,  like  coagulated 
blood,  containing  yellow  stri«e  and  flocks  formed  of  long  capillary  crystals,  till  Anally 
(more  erythrozym  being  added  if  necessary)  the  liquid  becomes  tasteless  and  colourless, 
and  a  gelatinous  mass  separates,  consisting  of  alizarin,  verantin,  rubiretin,  rubiafln, 
rubiagin,  and  ruhiadipiu  (iii.  746  ;  v.  120).  The  solution  retains  sugar  and  pectic 
acid.  During  the  fermentation,  the  liquid  remains  neutral,  neither  absorbing  nor 
giving  off  gases :  access  of  air  is  ,! 


Derivatives  of  Rubian. 

Chlororubian,  CrT'ClO".  (Schunck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]xii.  200,  270.)— A  com- 
pound formed,  together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aqneous  rubian.  To 
prepare  it,  an  aqueous  extract  of  madder  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  resulting  red  precipitate  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  filtrate.  The  dirty  yellow  flocks  of 
an  easily  fusible  resin,  which  are  precipitated  by  the  first  action  of  the  chlorine,  are 
separated  by  filtration;  and  the  pure  yellow  flocks  of  chlororubian,  precipitated  on 
continuing  the  passage  of  the  chlorine,  are  collected  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 
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When  crystallised  from  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  light  orange-yellow 
needles,  having  a  bitter  taste ;  precipitated  from  concentrated  alcoholic  or  hut  aqueous 
solution,  it  forms  granular  amorphous  spherules.  It  is  neutral;  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol ;  does  not  dye  mordanted  tissues.  It  given  by 
analysis  5118  per  cent  C,  4  93  H,  and  6  38  CI,  the  formula  requiring  60  92  C,  6  82  H, 
6  20  CI,  and  37  51  0. 

Chlorine-toater  gradually  converts  chlororubian  into  perchlororubian.  By  boili ng 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  chlororubiadin  (p.  120) 
and  glucose: 

CWH^CIO11    -    C'^'CIO*  +  &KltO*  +  2H*0. 

With  caustic  soda  it  forms  a  blood-red  solution,  which  after  being  heated  for  some  time 
deposits  dark  red-brown  flocks  of  oxyrubian,  while  sugar  and  its  products  of 
decomposition,  together  with  verantin,  rubiretin,  and  rubiadin,  remain  in  solution. 

Oxyrubian,  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with  tailing  alcohol,  and 
drying,  is  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  if  free  from  chlorine,  yields,  when  heated 
in  a  test-tube,  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate,  easily  soluble  in  alkalis.  It  is  not 
altered  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  alkalis  turn  it  red-brown.  It  contains, 
according  to  Schunck,  70*7  C,  3  9  H,  and  25'4  O,  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  C**H'*0«;  its  formation  may  take  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

C*H»ClO"  +  NaHO    -    C»H»0-  +  NaCl  +  7H=0. 

Perchlororubian,  C4*H,•C1,•0,*.  (Schunck,  loc.  cit.}—  This  compound,  reerystnl- 
lised  from  boiling  alcohol,  forms  colourless  transparent  four-sided  plates,  having  a 
splendid  iridescence.  It  is  neutral,  sublimes  in  micaceous  scales  when  cautiously 
heated,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  gives  by  annly^is  37*05  (_', 
1  61  H,  44-40  CJ,  the  formula  requiring  37  09  C,  126  H,  44  47  CI,  and  16*88  O. 

ROTBXAWXC  ACED.  C»H"0M?  (Schunck.  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xii.  200,  270.)— 
An  acid,  produced,  together  with  rubihydran  and  rubidehydran,  by  the  oxidation  of 
rubian  in  contact  with  alkalis  (iii.  746  ). 

Preparation  :  1.  From  St/ bian. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
rubian  mixed  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  till  the  baryta  is  converted  into  acid  enr- 
lionate,  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  liquid,  after  some 
time,  becomes  covered  with  thin  scarlet  films,  presenting  a  crystalline  appearance 
under  the  microscope  (compounds  of  baryta  with  rubianie  acid  and  rubidehydran),  moro 
of  which  are  obtained  after  longer  standing,  and  again  on  evaporating  th«  liquid, 
finally  in  the  form  of  red  flocks,  whilst  rubihydran  remains  dissolved  in  the  browuish- 
vellow  liquid  (sometimes  also  sugnr  resulting  from  a  secondary  decomposition).  The 
collected  films  and  flocks  are  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  excess  of 
that  acid  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lead  ;  the  precipitate  is  repeatedly  boiled  with 
water,  till  it  exhibits  only  a  faint  reddish  tint  (in  which  state  it  contains  no  impurity 
except  a  small  quantity  of  rubiadin,  produced  by  secondary  decomposition),  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  "evaporated :  a  yellow-brown  mass  then  remains,  mixed  with 
yellow  needles,  from  which  cold  water  extracts  rubidehydran,  leaving  rubianie  acid  in 
"t  he  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  This  product  is  washed  with  cold  water,  aud  recrys- 
tallised  from  boiling  water,  if  necessary  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

2.  From  Madder,  without  previous  preparation  of  Rubian.— Extract  of  madder  pre- 
pared with  hot  water  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  then  the  filtrate  with 
Uwic  acetate  ;  and  the  latter  precipitate,  containing  rubian  and  chlorogenin,  is  decom- 
posed by  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  digested  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate,  treated  with  baryta-water,  then  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  first  method, 
deposits,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  rubianate  of  barium  and 
tie  barium-compound  of  ruBidehydran,  to  be  treated  as  in  1,  while  rubidehydran  and 
chlorogenin  remain  in  solution. 

Properties.  —Rubianie  acid  forms  lemon-yellow  silky  needles ;  in  the  impure  state, 
granules  and  a  crystalline  mass.    Tastes  somewhat  bitter.    Reddens  litmus. 

It  give*  by  analysis  55-6  to  56  8  per  cent.  C,  and  6'4  to  5  6  H,  whence  Schunck 
deduces  the  formula  C"H*0CT  (calc.  66  0  C,  5  2  H,  38  8  O).  The  formula  C»H»-0«* 
requires  55"  1  C,  5  3  H,  and  39  6  O. 

Rubianie  acid  dissolves  more  easily  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water ;  also  in  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether;  does  not  dye  mordanted  fabrics.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  hot  aqueous  phosphoric,  acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids.  Ita  salts  are  red ;  those 
of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble ;  the  rest  are  formed  by  precipitation. 

Rubianie  acid  when  strongly  heated  yields  a  sublimate  of  alizarin,  and  a  residue  of 
charcoal ;  by  boiling  with  d"ilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  alizarin  and 

C*H*0»4  +  2H*0    -    C"H'#0«  ■*•  2C*H,aO*- 
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126  RUBIANIN— RUBICHLORIC  ACID. 

EUBIANIN.  A  body  obtained,  together  with  alizarin,  mbiretin,  and  verantin, 
by  boiling  aqueous  rubian  (or  the  extract  of  madder  prepared  with  boiling  water)  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  orange-yellow  flocks  thereby  deposited,  which  contain  the 
four  substances;  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  reddish-yellow  solution  is  filtered 
boiling,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  fresh  alcohol  as  long  as  the  latter  acquires  a 
dark-yellow  colour.  The  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  crystalline  mass  left  in  the  residue 
is  chiefly  rubianin,  which,  'however,  may  also  be  dissolved  by  frequent  treatment  with 
boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling,  as  well  as  from  the  first  extracts. 
The  solutions  are  left  to  cool,  and  the  crystals  of  rubianin  containing  verantin  are 
separated  from  the  mother-liquid  (which,  however,  still  contains  a  little  rubianin),  and 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  verantin  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
filtrate  is  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  crystals  of  rubianin.  (See  further  Gmdin't 
Handbook,  xiv.  133,  134.) 

Rubianin  crystaUises  in  lemon-yellow  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  lighter  in 
colour  than  rubiacin.  It  contains  (at  100°)  57*6  per  cent.  C  and  5  42  H,  whence 
Schuuck  deduces  the  formula  CrtH"0"  (requiring  58  0  C,  57  H,  and  36  3  0. 
Gerhar  dt  (Traiit,  iii.  493)  suggested  the  formula  C,0H"0»  -  C'H^O*  (alizarin) 
-r  2HH)  (calc.  571  C.  4  8  II). 

Rubianin  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  rubiacin,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
rubiretin  or  verautin.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  perchlororubiau  (?).  It  dissolves  with 
yellow  colour  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  without  decomposition  in  hot,  strong,  nitric 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  cold  in  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  but  dissolves  at  the  l>oiling  heat,  forming  a  blood-red  solution,  whence  it 
crystallites  after  standing  for  some  time. — The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  red  preci- 
pitates with  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  alcoholic  solution  does 
not  precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Rubianin  dissolves  with  dark-brown  colour  in 
a  strong  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  without  forming  rnbiacic  acid. 

HVBXCHX.ORXC  AGED.  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxx.  327;  R. 
Schwarz,  ibid.  lxxx.  333  ;  Willigk,  ibid,  lxxxii.  339.V-This  acid,  perhaps  identical 
with  Schunck's  chlorogenin  (i.  921),  is  contained,  according  to  Rochleder,  in  the  root, 
according  to  Willigk,  in  the  leaves,  of  Iiubia  tinctorum;  also,  according  to  Schwa rz, 
in  the  herb  of  A*j>crula  odorata,  Galium  veritm,  and  G.  aparine.  It  is  found  in  traces 
in  tho  precipitate  formed  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  the  aqueous  extracts  of  the 
plants  just  mentioned ;  in  somewhat  larger  quantity  in  the  precipitate  product  in  the 
filtrate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  chiefly  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  preceding  precipitates,  and  still  containing  lead.  It  is 
separated  therefrom  by  sulphydric  acid.  (For  the  details  of  the  preparation,  see 
Gmdiri*  Handbook,  xvi.  67.) 

Rubichloric  acid  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  mass,  having  no  odour,  but  a  faint 
nauseous  taste;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  coloured 
yellow  by  alkalis,  not  precipitated  by  baryta-water.  Its  lead-salt,  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating the  ammoniacal  solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  is  a  yellow  transparent 
mass.  The  results  obtained  by  its  analysis  are  so  discordant  that  it  is  useless  to  quote 
them.    The  acid  itself  has  not  been  analysed. 

Rubichloric  acid  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  turns  blue,  then  green,  and  deposits 
dark -green  flocks  of  chlororubin,  with  simultaneous  production  of  formic  acid; 
perhaps  thus : — 

C,4II,,0»    =    C"H,0»  +  2CH*0*  +  2H«0. 

Rubictiloric         Chlororubin.      Formic  acid, 
acid. 

Chlororubin.— This  body  is  likewise  produced  by  boiling  chlorogenin  with  acids 
fSchunck).  According  to  Jessen  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.xiv.  294),  it  is  contained  in 
Chinese  yellow  pods,  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandiflora,  and  may  be  prepared  therefrom 
by  distilling  the  alcoholic  decoction  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  to  remove  the 
alcohol,  passing  the  liquid  through  a  wet  filter  to  free  it  from  oil,  and  treating  the 
filtrate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  colouring  matters  and  tannic 
acid.  On  gently  warming  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heating  it  to  the 
boiling-point,  after  removing  the  brown  flocks  which  separate  at  first,  chlororubin  is 
deposited  in  dark-green  flocks,  which  may  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum.  It  then  forms  a  blue-green,  grass-green,  or  black -green  powder,  containing 
variable  quantities  of  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
in  alkalis  forming  a  blood-red  solution,  which  is  turned  green  by  acids.  It  gives  by 
analysis:  (a)  63  8  per  cent.  C,  5-0  H  (Debus);  lb)  686  C,  44  H  (Rochleder); 
(c)  6117  C,  51  II  (Schwarz). 

According  to  Rochleder,  anhydrous  chlororubin  contains  C'H'O1,  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated in  a  with  J  at.,  in  b  with  $  at.,  and  in  c  with  2 at.  water.  According  to  y.  Orth 
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(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xiii.  51'>),  it  eontnins,  after  deduction  of  6  9  per  cent,  ash,  74  8  C 
and  6*46  II,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C'lI^O9. 

KUBIDEHTSKAV.  CH'H)".  (Schunck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xii.  200.)— Ob- 
tained in  aqueous  solution  in  t'  e  preparation  of  rubianic  acid,  and  partly  purified  bj 
evaporation,  solution  in  cold  water,  and  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  forms  a  reddish- 
yellow,  transparent,  non-deliquescent,  bitter  gum,  yielding  with  water  a  yellowish  solu- 
tion, from  which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt,  except  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
It  gave  by  analysis  56  50  C  and  5  65  H  ;  tho  above  formula,  which  is  that  of  rubian 
vunut  1  at.  water,  requires  6675  C,  6  40  H,  and  38  87  O. 

KXTBXl>nra.  CUH,TN.  (G.  Thenius,  Rep.  Chim.  app.  iv.  181 ;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p,  500.) — An  organic  base  belonging  to  the  pyridine  series,  C"H**~*N,  and  contained, 
together  with  several  other  members  of  that  series,  in  coal-tar.  The  method  adopted 
by  Theniua  for  obtaining  these  bases  from  coal-tar  oil,  and  separating  them  one  from 
the  other,  is  similar  to  that  given  by  Greville  Williams  under  Picoltnb  (iv.  636); 
consisting  in  combining  the  bases  with  sulphuric  acid,  liberating  them  by  caustic  soda, 
dehydrating  them  with  caustic  potash,  and  separating  them  by  fractional  distillation,  or 
by  fractional  precipitation  as  platinum-salts. 

Rubidine,  so  called  from  the  tendency  of  most  of  its  salts  to  assume  a  reddish  tint 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour  and  oily  consistence. 
It  is  heavier  than  water  (specific  gravity  =  1017),  slightly  soluble  therein,  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils.  At  17°  it  thickens,  but  does  not 
solidify.  Boils  at  230°. — With  chloride  of  lime  it  produces  a  red  colour,  which  does 
not  entirely  disappear  on  addition  of  acids.  Fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  also  coloured  red  by  it.  The  base  precipitates  alumina,  chromic  oxide, 
and  ferric  oxide  from  solutions  of  their  salts,  but  not  lime,  baryta,  or  magnesia. 

The  solutions  of  rubidine  in  acids  leave,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
cummy  masses,  which  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  standing  over  chlorid*  of 
calcium.  The  hydrochlorate  forms,  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  double-salt  which  nvlts 
at  32°,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles,  turning  somewhat  reddish  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  platinum-salt,  2CwH',NCl.PtlTCl\  is  a  reddish  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  rh'oride  <\f  gold,  th*»  solution  of 
the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  yellowish-red,  sparingly  soluble  double 

Kt7BX3> ZTXML  Symbol,  Rb. ;  Atomic  Weight,  85*4. — A  metal,  belonging  to  the  group 
of  elements  which  likewise  includes  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  caelum.  It  was 
discovered  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bun  sen  in  1860,  by  the  method  of  spectral  analysis. 
Its  spectrum  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  two  bright  red  lines,  situated  beyond  the  line  A : 
hence  the  name  of  the  metal  (pvfiiios,  dark-red). 

Rubidium  was  first  detected,  together  with  caesium,  in  the  mineral  water  of  Diirck- 
beim,  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  2  pts.  in  ten  million.  It  has  since  been 
found  in  larger  quantity,  together  with  ceesium  and  lithium,  in  several  other  saline 
waters  (see  (Lksicii,  i.  1113),  and  most  abundantly  in  that  of  Bourbonne-Ies-Bains,  a 
litre  of  which  contains  0  034  grm.  chloride  of  potassium,  0  032 grm.  chlorideof  cesium, 
and  0019  grm.  chlorideof  rubidium  (Grand  eau,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  Ixvii.  165);  and 
in  that  of  Nauheim,  the  mother- liquor  of  which  yields  a  residue  containing  in  a  pound, 
2  drachms  9  grains  of  the  chlorides  of  rubidium  and  caesium.  (Bottger,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phann.  exxvii.  368 ;  exxviii.  240.) 

Rubidium  is  also  found  in  several  lepidolites ;  that  of  Rozena,  in  Moravia,  contains 
0*24  per  cent,  rubidium,  with  only  a  trace  of  eassium ;  that  of  Hebron,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  0*24  per  cent,  rubidium  and  0*3  per  cent  caesium,  The  two  metals  likewise 
occur,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  in  the  lepidolite  of  Prague,  the  petal itc  of  Uto  in 
Finland,  the  lithia-mica  of  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  triphylline,  and  other  lithia 
minerals.  The  melaphyre  of  Norheim,  in  which  the  mineral  waters  of  Durekheim  and 
Kreuznach  take  their  rise,  contains,  according  to  Laspeyres  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866, 
u  366)  0*00038  per  cent  oxide  of  csesiura,  and  0-000298  per  cent  oxide  of  rubidium. 

Lastly,  rubidium  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants,  and  in  the  salin  or 
crude  potash  obtained  from  the  residue  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  (iv.  713). 
According  to  Grandeau,  the  salin  of  the  North  of  France  contains  1*8  grm.  rubidium- 
chloride  in  a  kilogramme.  The  quantity  of  this  salt  annually  abstracted  from  the 
soil  amounts  to  about  260  grms.  per  hectare,  although  the  proportion  of  rubidium 
existing  in  the  soil  is  too  small  to  bo  detected,  even  by  spectral  analysis.  Rubidium 
has  also  been  found  in  tobacco-leaves,  in  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  crudo  tartar.  In 
minerals  and  mineral-waters,  rubidium  and  caesium  are  always  associated  with  lithium, 
and  generally  also  with  potassium  and  sodium ;  but  plants  have  the  power  of  assimi- 
lating two  or  three  of  these  metals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest :  thus  tea,  coffee,  and 
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the  salin  of  beetroot  contain  potassium,  sodium,  and  rubidium,  but  not  a  trace  of 
lithium. 

Preparation. — The  best  source  of  rubidium,  according  to  Bunsen,  is  the  saline 
residue  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  lithia  from  Saxon  lepidolites,  and  consisting  of 
the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  rubidium,  with  small  quantities  of  chloride  of 
caesium,  and  traces  of  chloride  of  strontium.  The  rubidium  is  precipitated,  together 
with  potassium  and  caesium,  by  platinic  chloride,  and  separated  from  potassium  by  the 
inferior  solubility  of  its  chloroplatinate  (i.  1114).  One  kilogramme  of  the  saline  mixture 
is  dissolved  in  25  kilogrms.  of  water,  and  the  cold  liquid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  about  30  gnns.  platinum  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  After  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely settled  down,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  is  boiled 
25  times  in  succession  with  small  quantities  of  water  (about  1*5  kilogrin.  in  all),  each 
portion  being  then  poured  into  the  original  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitate.  A 
fresh  precipitation  of  platinum-salt  is  thereby  produced,  and  the  liquid  decanted  there- 
from is  to  be  evaporated  down  to  uearly  its  original  bulk  (2  5  kilogrammes).  If  now 
the  precipitated  chloroplatinate  be  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  and  the  reduced  platinum 
washed,  redis solved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  added  to  the  liquid,  a  new  precipitate 
will  be  formed,  related  to  the  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process.    The  precipitate  and  liquid  may  therefore  be  again  treated  as  before. 

By  repeating  this  operation  seven  or  eight  t'mes,  the  greater  part  of  the  rubidium- 
chloride  contained  in  a  kilogramme  of  the  same  material  will  be  extracted.  Each  of  the 
precipitates  thus  obtaiued  is  dried  over  the  water-bath,  the  whole  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen, and  the  alkaline  chlorides  dissolved  out  by  water.  The  product  thus  obtained 
consists  of  125  grms.  chloride  of  rubidium,  mixed  with  3  or  4  per  cent,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  wesium.  To  remove  these  im- 
purities, the  boiling  solutions  of  36  grms.  of  the  mixed  chlorides,  and  of  the  platinic 
chloride  produced  by  dissolving  30  grms.  platinum  iu  nitromuriatic  acid,  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  yellow  sandy  precipitate,  which  separates  on  cooling  to  40°,  is  washed 
by  decantation  with  water  at  40° — 50°.  The  washed  precipitate  is  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen at  as  low  and  regular  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  the  same  treatment  is  repeated 
till  the  precipitate,  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  no  longer  exhibits  the  red  ray 
peculiar  to  potassium  (Bunsen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  exxii.  351).  The  chloride  of  rubi- 
dium thus  purified  no  longer  contains  any  foreign  metal  except  caesium,  from  which  it 
may  be  separated  by  the  processes  already  described  (i.  1113,  1114). 

The  same  process  may  of  course  be  applied  to  other  mother-liquors  and  residues 
containing  caesium  and  rubidium.    Bottger  (loc.  cit.)  recommends  the  saline  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  of  the  Kauheim  water  as  the  cheapest  and 
most  productive  source  of  these  metals. 

A  modification  of  the  preceding  process  is  given  by  Hei  ntz.  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvii. 
310;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  121 ;  further,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiv.  129 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1865,  ii.  354.) 

The  following  process,  applicable  on  the  large  scale,  for  extracting  the  alkali-metal  9 
from  lepidolite  is  given  by  Schrot  ter  (Wien.  Akad.Ber.i.  [2]  268;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1865,  ii.  106;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  186)  :— The  mineral  is  first  heated  to  redness,  without 
the  addition  of  any  flux.  It  then  melts  with  considerable  tumefaction,  and  when  sub- 
sequently thrown  into  cold  water,  solidifies  to  a  vitreous  transparent  mass,  which  must 
be  pulverised  and  washed.  (The  wash-waters  contain  small  quantities  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  and  may  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  another  portion  of  the  mineral).  Tha 
washed  mass  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  (  2  pts.  of  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*10  to 
1  pt.  of  lepidolite)  for  several  hours,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  silica  is  separated ; 
and  the  solution,  after  addition  of  ferric  nitrate,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  which 
precipitates  iron,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  manganese,  the  liquid  being 
sufficiently  diluted  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lithium. 
The  filtered  liquid  deposits  on  evaporation  a  small  additional  quantity  of  magnesium- 
carbonate,  and  then  retains  nothing  but  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  a  small  quantity 
of  silica.  It  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassic  chloroplatinate  in  sufficient  quantity  (determined  by  previous  trial)  to 
precipitate  the  whole  of  the  rubidium,  caesium,  and  thallium.  The  filtered  liquid, 
containing  the  excess  of  platinum  and  lithium,  is  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid  to 
separate  the  platinum :  then  concentrated,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  which 
throws  down  the  lithium  as  carbonate. 

The  platinum-precipitate  containing  rubidium,  caesium,  and  thallium,  is  reduced  by 
hydrogen  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  ;  the  ignited  mass  is  washed  with  water, 
to  remove  the  chlorides  of  caesium  ana  rubidium ;  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
again  washed  with  water,  to  dissolve  out  the  thallium-salt.  Lastly,  the  caesium 
and  rubidium  are  separated  by  the  processes  already  mentioned. 
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This  process,  according  to  Schrotter,  may  bo  applied  to  all  minerals  containing 
lithium :  1000  pts.  of  lepidolite  thus  treated  yield  78  pts.  carbonate  of  lithium,  6  5  pts. 
chlorides  of  oesium  and  rubidium,  and  0  6  pt.  thallium— supposing  the  preparation 
to  be  continuously  carried  on.  (For  remarks  on  Schrotter's  process,  see  v.Hauer, 
BulL  Soc  Cbim.  1865,  ii.  352.) 

According  to  Redtenbachcr  (Bull.  Soc.Chim.  1865,  ii.  201),  potassium,  ctesium, 
and  rubidium  may  be  separated  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  alums  at  1?°,  100 
pis.  of  water  at  that  temperature  dissolving  13*5  pts.  of  potassium-alum,  but  only  2  27 
pU.  of  rubidium-alum,  and  0*619  pt.  of  caesium-alum. 

Metallic  Rubidium  was  first  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  the 
positive  pole  being  formed  of  graphite,  the  negative  pole  of  an  iron  wire ;  but  the 
metal,  as  fast  as  it  was  isolated,  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  fused  mass,  and  burnt  with 
a  reddish  flame.  By  using,  instead  of  pure  rubidium-chloride,  a  mixture  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  rubidium  and  calcium  in  equivalent  qantities,  and  heating  it  to  a  temperature 
a  little  below  redness,  a  fused  mass  is  obtained  at  the  negative  pole,  which,  when 
thrown  into  water,  causes  a  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen — the  gas  carrying  with  it  small 
Globules  of  metal,  which  burn  on  the  surfciee  of  the  water.  This  method,  however, 
does  not  yield  the  metal  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  an  examination  of  its  pro- 
perties. On  the  other  hand,  an  amalgam  of  rubidium  is  easily  formed  by  electrolysing 
a  strong  neutral  aqueous  solution  of  rubidium-chloride,  using  mercury  as  the  negative, 
and  a  platinum-wire  as  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  mercury  then  takes  up 
the  rubidium,  becoming  heated  at  the  same  time,  and  the  resulting  amalgam  furras  on 
cooling  a  brittle,  crystalline,  silver-white  mass.  It  decomposes  water  at  common  tem- 
wr-iUires,  and  oxidises  in  the  air,  becoming  covered  with  a  crust  of  rubidic 
hydrate. 

Rubidium  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  heating  a  mixture  of  89'55  pts.  acid 
tartrato  of  rubidium,  8-46  neutral  tartrate  of  calcium,  and  1-99  soot  from  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  used  for  the  reduction  of  potassium  (iv.  693),  and 
collecting  the  volatilised  metal  in  a  receiver  containing  mineral  naphtha :  75  gnus,  of 
the  arid  tartrate  thus  treated  yield  5  gnus,  of  rubidium. 

Properties. — Rubidium  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  a  silvery  lustre. 
Specific  gravity  «  1'52.    It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  even  at  — 10°,  melts  at  3S-55,  and  is 
ccuroited,  even  below  a  red  heat,  into  a  greenish-blue  vapour.    When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  instantly  becomes  covered  with  a  blue-grey  film  of  suboxide,  and  takes  fire  in  a 
fear  minutes  even  more  easily  than  potassium.    It  is  decidedly  more  electropositive 
t&aa  potassium,  when  formed  into  a  circuit  with  the  hitter  in  acidulated  water.  When 
thrown  on  water  it  takes  fire,  with  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  burns  with 
a  flame  exactly  like  that  of  potassium.    It  burns  with  vivid  incandescenco  in  the 
vapour  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  and  acts  as  a  reducing  agent 
in  the  same  manner  as  potassium.   (Bun sen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxv.  367 ;  Jahresb. 
1863,  p.  185.) 

BDEIDIUlVI,  BROMIDE  OF.  RbBr. — Prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  hydrobromic  acid  ;  crystallises  in  permanent  shining  cubes  with  subordinate  octa- 
hedral faces  and  cubic  cleavage;  soluble  in  104*8  pts.  water  at  16"5,  and  in  5'98  pts. 
at  100°.  (Reissig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvii.  33  ;  Jaliresb.  1863,  p.  186.) 

RUBIDIUM,  CHLORIDE  OT.  RbCl — The  hot  solution  of  the  hydrate  or 
carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields,  by  cooling  or  rapid  evaporation,  confused  crystals  ; 
by  slow  evaporation,  cubic  crystals  having  a  vitreous  lustre  and  easily  cleavablo.  They 
are  anhydrous,  permanent  in  the  air,  decrepitate  when  heated.  The  chloride  melts  nt 
an  incipient  red  heat,  and  volatilises  perfectly  in  the  blowpipe  flame  on  platinum -wire. 
100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  76  38  pts.  rubidium-chloride  at  1°,  and  82  89  pts.  at  7°. 
(Bonsen,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  176.) 

Ckloroplatinate  of  Rubidium,  2RbCl.Pt'*Cl*,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  light- 
y*Uow,  sandy,  anhydrous  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  regular  octahedrons,  in- 
aohible  in  alcohol,  and  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  chloroplatinate  gf  potassium. 
{See  Table  of  Solubilities  given  under  Cesium,  i.  1114.) 

RUBIDIUM,  CYANIDE  OV»  Small  cubic  crystals,  which  decompose  very 
«aly  (Reissig).— The  ftrrocyanide,  Rb<Fe"Cya. 2H*0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  ferro- 
eyanideof  iron  free  from  potash  (prepared  by  precipitating  ferrous  acetate  with  prussic 
acid,  and  exposing  the  washed  precipitate  to  the  air),  with  hydrate  of  rubidium, 
altering,  neutralising  with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  light- 
yellow  crystals,  deposited  from  a  hot  solut  ion  on  cooling,  appear  to  be  triclinic.  (P  i  c  c  a  r  d, 
fiep.  Chun,  pure,  v.  254:  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  125.) 
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of  rubidium  so  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium  and  caesium, 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  ordinary  analytical  methods ;  but  by 
spectral  analysis,  very  minute  quantities  may  be  detected.  The  spectrum  of  rubidium 
is  continuous  in  the  middle  part,  like  that  of  potassium,  but  somewhat  less  bright ;  it 
is  especially  characterised  by  two  strong  red  lines,  Rbo  and  Rb/8T  situated  beyond 
Fraunhofer's  line  A,  and  the  two  others,  y  and  8,  less  distinct,  and  likewise  situated 
beyond  A.  These  lines  are  most  distinctly  seen  with  the  nitrate,  chlorate,  perchlorate, 
and  chloride  of  rubidium,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  these  salts  are  deeom- 
posed  by  heat.  A  drop  of  water  weighing  4  milligrammes,  and  holding  in  eolation 
only  0'002  railligrm.  of  the  chloride,  shows  the  lines  a  and  $  very  distinctly.  The 
sulphate  also  gives  a  fine  spectrum,  and  even  with  the  silicate  and  phosphate,  all  parts 
of  the  spectrum  may  be  distinctly  seen.    (Bun  sen  and  Kirchhoff.) 

Estimation  and  Separation. — In  a  solution  not  containing  potassium  or  cjesium, 
rubidium  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium.  The  separation  of 
rubidium  from  potassium  is  effectod,  as  already  described,  by  the  inferior  solubility  of 
its chloroplatinate  (p.  128).  Heintz(J.pr.  Chem.  lxxxvii.  320;  Jahresb.  1862, p.  121) 
has  observed,  that  when  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  rubidium 
is  treated  with  a  quantity  of  platinic  chloride  more  than  sufficient  to  convert  all  the 
rubidium  into  chloroplatinates,  and  then  boiled  down  to  a  small  bulk,  the  supernatant 
liquid  retains  only  a  trace  of  rubidium.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  platinic  chloride  be 
added  in  quantity  less  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  rubidium,  and 
the  liquid  be  kept  for  some  time  at  a  suitable  temperature,  the  precipitate  will  consist 
wholly  of  chloroplatinate  of  rubidium. 

For  quantitative  estimation,  however,  it  is  best  to  resort  to  indirect  methods. 
Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxii.  347)  gives  the  following  : — 

o.  The  two  metals  arc  precipitated  together  by  platinic  chloride,  and  the  amount  of 
platinum  in  tho  precipitate  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  consequent  on  reduction 
by  hydrogen,  and  subsequent  washing.  Let  A  be  tho  weight  of  the  precipitate,  B  the 
lass  of  weight  caused  by  reduction,  &c,  *  the  weight  of  the  potassic  chloroplatinate 
(KPtCl')*  in  the  precipitate,  y  that  of  the  corresponding  rubidium-salt;  then 

*  +  y  -  A, 

2C1  2C1  R 

Ft  +  K  +  3C1*  +  Pt  +  Rb  +  3Ciy    "  J 

whence  *  and  y  may  be  calculated. 

As,  however,  commercial  platinum  often  contains  impurities,  which  may  render  its 
atomic  weight  incorrect  by  several  hundredths,  it  is  more  exact :  0.  To  weigh  th* 
mixture  of  tho  chlorides  of  potassium  and  rubidium  obtained  by  wushing  the  reduced 
precipitate,  and  determine  tho  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  therein  by  precipitation 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Let  x  be  tho  weight  of  potassium -chloride,  y  that  of  rubidium-chloride,  A  the  weight 
of  the  mixture  found  by  experiment,  B  thai  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver : 
then 

*  +  y    =  A; 
Ag  +  CI         Ag  +  CI 


we  find : 


u    •     if  Ag  +  Cl  m      Ag  +  CI  , 

whence,        j^-gj-  <•:     BS-+-Cl'    =  * 

iA  —  B 

x  =  ;        y  =  A  -  *. 


Atomic  Weight  of  Rubidium.— Determined  in  the  same  mauner  ns  that  of  potassium. 
According  to  tho  mean  of  Bunsen's  experiments,  it  is  86  36 ;  according  to  Piccard, 
85*41 :  hence  85  4  may  be  regarded  as  correct. 

RUBIDIUM,  FERSOOT ACTED  B  OE\    (See  page  129.) 

RUBIDIUM,  HYDRATE  or.  RbHO,  or  Rb'O.H'O.  Obtained  by  gradually 
adding  baryta-water  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  100  pts.  water  deprived  of  air  by 
boiling.  If  the  liquid  be  kept  near  the  boiling  point  nt  t  he  time  of  adding  the  baryta- 
water,  and  agitated,  the  precipitated  barium-.sulphate  settles  down  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  silver  retort,  yields  hydrate  of  rubidium  in  the  form  of 
a  white  porous  mass,  with  slightly  greyish  reflex.  It  melts  at  a  brat  below  redno*?, 
without  loss  of  water,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  brittle,  slightly  friable,  amorphous  mass, 
having  a  lamellar  fracture.  It  volatilises  completely  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  dissolve 
in  water  with  greut  rise  of  temperature,  deliquesces  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air, 

•  I*t  =  <»8-7. 
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forming  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  corrodes  the  skin,  and,  on  con- 
tinued exposure  to  th<»  air,  is  gradually  transformed  into  acid  carbonate  of  rubidium, 
In  short,  hydrate  of  rubidium  possesses  alkaline  and  caustic  properties  as  powerful  as 
those  of  hydrate  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  like  caustic  potash.  It  cannot 
bo  fused  in  r  latinum-vcsscls  because  it  attacks  them. 


•omble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  has  an  alkaline  taste.   (Reissig,  Ann.  Ch. 
P.iarin.  exxvii.  33.) 

Carbonate*. — The  neutral  salt,  Rb'CO*,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  sulphate  with 
baryta-water,  adding  carbonate  of  ammonium  to  the  filtrate,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
icd  exhausting  the  residue  with  water.  The  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  indistinct 
crystals  of  thehydrated  salt,  Rb*CO'.R:0,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  The  crystals,  when  heated,  give  off  their  water,  and  leave  the  anhydrous 
eirVjoate  as  a  sandy  powder,  which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  deliquesces,  and  is  converted  into  the  acid  carbonate,  RbHCO*,  which  forms 
glassy  prismatic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  having  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction, 
a  cooling,  not  caustic  taste,  and  easily  converted  by  heat  into  the  neutral  carbonate. 
(Bansenand  Kirchhoff.) 

Chlorate,  RbCIO*. — Prepared  by  mixing  sulphate  of  rubidium  and  chlorate  of  barium 
a  equivalent  proportions.  It  forms  very  small  white  prisms,  having  the  taste  of 
chlorate  of  potassium,  soluble  in  water  to  the  amount  of  2-8  per  cent  at  4*7°  and 
1  percent  at  195°.  (Reissig). 

Ptrchloratc,  RbCIO4. — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  with  perchloric  acid, 
sad  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  a  sandy  powder, 
composed  of  hard  shining  microscopic  crystals.  The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporation 
over  oil  of  vitriol  appear  to  be  trimetric  and  isomorphous  with  perchlorate  of  potassium. 
Ibfyare  anhydrous,  permanent  in  the  air,  less  soluble  than  perchlorate  of  potassium, 
tod  have  a  disagreeable,  slightlv  saline  taste.  Tbey  melt  easily,  and  decompose  at  a 
red  heat  into  oxygen  and  chloride  of  rubidium.  (Lougu  in  in  e,  Traiti  de  Chimie  par 
Mouse  et  Yrhny,  3"*  ed.  iii.  1419.) 

Chroaates.— The  neutral  salt,  Rb'CrO*  or  Rb*O.CrO»l  is  obtained  by  adding  carbo- 
nate of  rubidium  to  a  solution  of  the  dichromate.  It  is  isomorphous  with  chromato  of 
potassium,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  a  solution  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

The  acid  chromate  or  dichromate,  Rb*0.2CrO*,  forms  hard,  rather  bulky  crystals, 
exactly  like  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  It  is  easily  prepared,  either  by  super- 
saturating a  hot  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  chromic  acid,  or  by  fusing  the  nitrate  or 
carbonate  with  oxide  of  chromium,  lixiviating,  and  evaporating.  The  mother-liquor 
ultimately  deposits  crystals  of  the  neutral  salt  (Grandeau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxvii. 
155;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  184.) 

The  nitrate  and  oxalates  of  rubidium  have  been  already  described.  The  sulphates 
and  tartrates  will  be  described  under  the  respective  acids. 

mxraXBTSRAJT.  (Schunck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xii.  200,  270.)—  A  substance 
having  the  composition  of  hydrated  rubian,  produced,  together  with  rubianic  acid  and 
robidehydran,  by  treating  rubian  with  acid  carbonate  of  barium.  The  brown  -y  ollow  filtrat  c, 
obtained  as  described  at  p.  125,  is  again  mixed  with  baryta-water  to  separate  any  still 
andecomposed  rubian ;  carbonic  acid  is  once  more  passed  into  it,  and  the  red  flocks 
which  soparate  on  evaporation  are  removed.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  basic  acotate  of 
lead,  yields  a  red  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  washed,  decomposed  by  cold  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  lead  to  remove  the  excess  of  that  acid.  The  preci- 
pitates are  then  removed ;  sulphydric  acid  is  passed  into  the  liquid ;  the  sulphide  of 
lead  is  separated  by  filtration  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated. 

Rubihydran  is  a  brown-yellow,  transparent  gum,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  becoming 
soft  and  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  gives  up  its  water  only  after  prolonged 
heating  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  gives  by  analysis,  51  1  por  cent.  C  and  6  0  H, 
agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  CWO"  «  2CMHM0'»  5II«0.  In  other  ex- 
periments,  Schunck  obtained  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formulae  C4*HT*0**.3H1,0  and 
C*H»0».611'0. 

Rubihydran  dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  not 
altered  by  boiling  phosphoric,  oxalic,  acetic,  or  tartaric  acid  ;  neither  is  it  precipitated 

x  2 


rubidium,  IODIDE  or.  Rbl.— Obtained  like  the  bromide,  which  it 
resembles  in  form.  (Reissig.) 

RUBIDIUM,  OXYGEN-SALTS  OF.  The  acetate,  C*H*RbO',  crystallises  in 
nacreous  lamins  (Grandeau).  The  borate,  Rb*0.2B'iO'.6H,0,  separates  from 
a  hot  solution  of  2  at  boric  acid  and  1  at.  rubidium-carbonate,  at  6°,  in  small  tabular 
rhombic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ooP  .  oopoo  ,  and  having  the  angle 
ocP:  «P  =  82°  23';  »P  :  ooPoo  -  131°  4'.    It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  more 
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by  aiiy  motallic  wilt  except  basic  acetate  of  lead.  With  acids,  alkalis,  and  chlorine,  it 
yields  the  same  produets  as  rubian. 

RUBINDENIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Isamic  Acid  (iii.  403). 

&X7BXNXC  ACXD.  Also  called  JRufocatechuic  acid  (Svanborg,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxiv.  215).  When  a  solution  of  cateehin  in  an  alkaline  carlnmate  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  liquid  gradually  assumes  a  dark  red  colour,  and  then  yields  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  red,  non-erystalline  flocks  of  rubinieaeid,  which,  however,  is  so  unstable 
that  it  blackens  even  during  washing  and  drying.  When  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  already 
altered,  it  gave  by  analysis  61  04  per  cent,  carbon  and  4  21  per  cent,  hydrogen. 

The  rubinates  are  red  and  slightly  soluble:  their  solutions  blacken  during  evapora- 
tion. The  potassium-salt  may  be  isolated  by  saturating  tho  red  solution  of  cateehin  in 
potassic  carbonate  with  acetic  acid,  till  the  rubinic  acid  begins  to  separate,  adding 
alcohol  to  the  filtrate,  and  drying  the  precipitated  salt  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  its  solution  forms  red  precipitates  with  metallic  salts. 

RUBIKXTXlf.  CTH60*. — A  substance,  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid,  existing  in 
madder-root,  and  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  rubian  (p.  123)  ; 
in  the  decomposition  of  rubian  by  acids  and  by  erythrozym  (p.  124 ;  also  Gmelina 
Handbook,  xiv.  133,  135),  and  in  the  preparation  1  of  rubiadin  (p.  120) ;  in  the  last 
case  as  a  lead-compound.    It  is  also  produced  by  boiling  chlorombian  with  alkalis. 

Tho  mixture  of  tho  lead-compounds  of  mbirctin  and  verantin,  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  rubiadin,  yields,  when  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown 
powder,  from  which  the  rubiretin  may  be  dissolved  out  by  cold  alcohol,  the  greater 
part  of  the  verantin  remaining  behind.  The  alcoholiesolution,  when  evaporated,  leaves 
the  rubiretin,  which,  if  it  does  not  melt  in  boiling  water,  must  be  purified  byre-solution 
in  cold  alcohol  and  evaporation  of  the  filtrate.  A  similar  mode  of  purifying  may  bo 
applied  to  rubiretin  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  under  other  circumstances. 

Properties. — Rubiretin  is  a  dark  reddish-brown  resin,  brittle  and  friable  in  the  cold, 
soft  at  05°,  melting,  at  about  100°,  to  dark -brown  drops.  It  gives  by  analysis,  68*41 
per  cent.  C,  and  5  22  H  (calc  68  85  C,  4  91  H,  26  24  O). 

Rubiretin  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  but  softens  therein,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  yellow  flocks,  which  increase  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.    It  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.    It  dissolves  with  dark  orange  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  by- 
water.    It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  in  the  pure  fixed  alkalis,  and  in  alkaline  carUniatt*, 
forming  brown-red  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.    The  ammoniac*! 
solution  forms  purple  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
dirty  red  with  alum  and  nitrate  of  silver.    It  dissolves'in  aqueous  ferric  chloride,  with 
dark  red-brown  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids.    When  free  from  alizarin,  it  does 
not  dye  mordanted  fabrics. 

When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  generally  yields  a  scanty  sublimate  of  alizarin, 
together  with  a  brown  oil.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol.  Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  yellow  substance,  which  no  longer  softens  in  tailing  water,  and  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chlorine  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  rubiretin, 
decolorises  it,  and  renders  it  no  longer  precipitable  by  acids.  (Schunck.) 

RUBZTANNI C  ACIB.  Tannic  acid  from  the  leaves  of  Rubia  tinctorum. 
(Willigk,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxii.  340;  Gm.  xv.  632.) 

XtUBBINXTRXO  ACID,  or  Kitro-h&matic  acid.  See  Picramic  Acid  under 
Phenol  (iv.  406). 

Tho  Oriental  ruby  is  a  red  variety  of  corundum  (ii.  86);  see  also  Dana's 
Mineraloay  (ii.  111).  The  red  varieties  of  spinel  are  sometimes  called  Spinel  ruby, 
JSalas  ruby,  or  Alamandin  ruby.  (See  Spinel.) 

KITS,  Oil  OP.  The  essential  oil  obtained  by  distilling  garden  rue  {Huta  graveo- 
lens)  with  water.  When  purified  by  a  few  rectifications,  it  is  somewhat  viscid ;  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0  837  at  18°;  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of  the  plant ;  a 
slightly  bitter  aromatic  taste;  boils  at  228°— 230°;  and  solidifies,  between  +  1°  and 
—  2°,  to  shining  crystalline  lamina?,  resembling  those  obtained  from  anise-oil. 

Oil  of  rue  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  with  an  aldohyde  or  ketone 
belonging  to  the  series  CH^O.  This  compound,  separable  by  alkuline  bisulphites, 
was  formerly  regarded,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Gerhardt  (Compt.  rend. 
xxy'x.  225,  361 ;  Traiti,  ii.  773),  and  of  Cahours  (Compt.  rend.  xxvi.  262),  as  capric 
or  rutic  aldehyde,  C'^O.  But  Greville  Williams  (Phil.  Trans.  1858,  [I]  99; 
Jahresb.  1858,  p.  443)  has  shown  that  the  crude  oil  contains  two  such  compounds,  viz., 
C"HM0  and  C,=H2,0,  the  latter  in  comparatively  small  quantity ;  and  this  result  bus 
been  confirmed  by  Harbordt.  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  293  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  250.) 

Williams,  by  subjecting  crude  oil  of  ruo  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  obtained 
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distillates  having  boiling-points  between  160°  and  238°.  The  portion  boiling  between 
160°  and  1 88°,  give,  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  scarcely  truces  of  a  crystalline  compound ; 
but  the  fractions  of  higher  boiling-point  yield  crystalline  compounds  when  thus 
treated  (tost  with  the  ammonium-salt) ;  and  the  portions  boiling  above  210°  solidify, 
after  a  few  hours'  contact  with  the  acid  sulphite,  to  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which,  after 
washing  with  the  solution  of  the  sulphite,  pressure,  &c.,  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  with  potash. 

The  product  thus  obtained  from  the  portion  of  the  oil  boiling  between  210°  and  2323 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  fruity  odour  quite  different  from  that  of  rue.  Specific 
gravity  =  0  8497  at  15°.  When  cooled  to  +  7°  and  shaken,  it  solidifies  to  a  white 
n«M  resembling  camphor.  Boils  at  213°  (oxidising  at  the  same  time  unless  kept  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen).  Gives  by  analysis,  77*71  per  cent.  C  and  13  07  H, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  C"H»0,  which  requires  77  65  C,  12  94  H,  and  9  41  O. 
Vapour  density,  obs.  «=  5*870;  ealc.  =  5*874.  Williams  regards  this  compound  as 
enodic  aldehyde  or  hydride  of  euodyl,  CuHMO.Ht  the  name  being  suggested 
by  its  fragrant  odour.    See  also  Hallwachs  (Jahresb.  1859,  p  506). 

The  higher  fractions  of  crude  oil  of  rue,  yielded  also  by  similar  treatment  a  small 
quantity  of  a  liquid  boiling  at  232°,  and  having  uearly  the  composition  of  lauric  alde- 
byde,  C"H5«0 ;  anal  781  per  cent  C,  12  9  II ;  calc.  78*3  C,  13  0  II,  and  8*7  O. 
Vapour-density,  obs.  -  6182;  calc.  =  6*366. 

According  to  Harbordt  (loc.  cit.),  the  compound  CuHK0,  which  forms  tho  chief  con- 
stituent of  rue-oil,  is  not  euudic  aldehyde,  but  a  ketone,  viz.,  met  h  yl-caprinol  = 
CH^CH*1.  The  portion  of  the  crude  oil  boiling  at  228°,  yielded  by  analysis 
numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  of  lauric  aldehyde,  C,2Hs,0 ;  but  the  compound 
obtained  therefrom  with  acid  ammonium-sulphite,  gave  by  distillation  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  a  body  agreeing  nearly  in  composition  and  vapour-density  (obs.  6  03)  with 
the  formula  CuHnO.  This  11-carbon  compound  yielded  by  oxidation  (together  with 
oxalic  acid),  capric  acid,  caprylic  acid,  and  lower  members  of  the  acetic  acid  scries,  but 
do  acid  containing  1 1  at.  carbon. 

The  portion  of  rue-oil  which  does  not  combine  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  is  separable 
into  a  more  volatile  portion,  having  tho  composition  of  turpentine  oil,  and  a  less  vola- 
tile portion,  which  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  borneol,  but  boils  at  a  lower  tempera- 
te. (Gr.  Williams.) 


ACID.  C'H'CM.H'O.  Para-dlagic  acid.  (Robiquot,  Ann.Ch. 
Pharm.  xix.  204.) — This  acid,  which,  in  the  dry  state,  contains  the  elements  of  gnllic 
add  nrinu*  1  at.  water,  is  produced  by  gently  heating  gallic  acid  to  140°  with  5  pts. 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  pouring  the  sticky  mass  when  cold  into  cold  water,  drop 
by  drop.  An  abundant  red-brown  precipitate  is  then  formed,  partly  flocculent,  partly 
crystalline,  and  the  crystalline  portion,  which  amounts  to  60  or  even  70  per  cent,  of  the 
paliic  acid  employed,  may  be  separated  by  levigation. 

Kufigallic  acid  thus  obtained  forms  kermes- brown  crystalline  grains,  which  at  120° 
give  off  10*6  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water,  and  lose  their  lustre.  When  strongly  heated  in 
the  air,  it  carbonises  in  great  part,  becoming  covered  with  small  cinnabar-coloured 
prisms.  It  dissolves  in  3,600  pts.  of  water,  easily  in  potash,  tho  solution,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  depositing  coloured  crystals  after  a  long  timo.  On  boiling  tho 
aad  with  stuffs  mordanted  with  alum  or  an  iron-salt,  dyes  are  obtained  similar  to 
those  produced  by  madder,  but  less  bright. 

SUFZMOBIC  ACID.  (Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  li.  82.) — An  acid  obtained,  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  brick-red  preeipitato,  when  a  solution  of  morintannic  acid  in  cold 
rtrong  sulphuric  acid,  or  that  produced  by  boiling  morintannic  acid  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time.  When  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water, 
solution  in  alcohol,  reprecipitation  with  water,  and  drying,  it  forms  a  dark-red 
amorphous  powder,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  eth*»r.  A  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  suffices  to  render  it  soluble  in  water,  in. 
all  proportions.  Its  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction.  Its  composition,  as  determined 
by  analysis  (54*4  per  cent.  C,  4*1  II),  is  very  near  to  thut  of  morintunnic  acid ;  and  as 
the  latter  can  be  reproduced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  rufimoric  acid,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  acids  are  either  isomeric,  or  differ  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

Rufimoric  acid  may  be  boated  without  decomposition  to  130°  ;  but  above  tliat  tem- 
perature, it  gives  off  vapours  which  condense  to  a  crystalline  mas.",  exhibiting  all  tho 
characters  of  pyrocatechin.  It  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
without  alteration,  also  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid 
and  a  nitrogeniscd  acid.  With  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  it  forms  crimson 
solutions,  which  lose  their  colour  but  slowly.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  tonus 
with  alcoholic  potash  a  dark-red  viscous  precipitntc.  Rufimoric  acid,  boiled  with, 
potash  or  baryta,  is  reconverted  into  morintannic  acid. 
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The  aqueous  solution  of  rufimoric  acid  (containing  a  trace  of  ammonia),  does  not 
precipitato  alum;  but  on  adding  more  ammonia,  a  dark-red  lake  is  thrown  down. 
The  same  reaction  is  produced  with  stannous  chloride  and  chloride  of  barium.  Neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  cupric  acetate,  and  mcrcurous  nitrate  form  red  or  brown  precipitates. 
Nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  not  precipitated. 

Chlorine  decomposes  the  solution  of  rumiforic  acid,  throwing  down  red  flocks. 

MUm.  C'H^O*    (Mulder,  Rev.  scientif.  iii.  50.) — A  compound  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  phlorizin,  and  differing  therefrom  by  the  elements  of  2  at.  water  : 
C'H^O10  ss  CH^O*  +  2H*0.    It  is  a  resinous  substance  of  a  red  colour,  very 
friable,  dissolving  in  alcohol  with  deep  orange  colour,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Water 
dissolves  it  at  tho  boiling  heat,  and  decolorises  it  instantly ;  the  solution  becomes 
milky  on  cooling.    Rutin  dissolvos  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  fine  red  solu- 
tion, which  is  decolorised  by  water.    It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  decomposed 
by  hot  nitric  acid.    It  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  potash  and  ammonia,  and  is  preci- 
pitated therefrom  by  acids. 

STTM.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  the  West  Indies  from  molasses.  (Seo  Ure'a 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  $c.  iii.  606.) 

RTJTVIlcnC.  Syn.  with  Chbtsofhanic  acid  (i.  958).  This  substance  exists  in 
tho  roots  of  various  species  of  Rumex,  viz.,  Burner  patimtia,  R.  palustris,  R.  acutus, 
R,  aquaticus,  and  R.  Hydrolapathum,  as  well  as  in  rhubarb  and  wall-lichen. 

RTJSIOCHINS.  A  red  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  and 
ammonia  on  quinine  (p.  18). 

EUTAMIDE.   Syn.  with  Cafbamidb. 

SVTBBNBT?BRXG  ACZX>.    See  Ruthknium,  Oxides  OF  (p.  137). 
EUTHENIOCYANIDEB.   See  Ctajodbs  of  Ruthenium  (ii.  271). 

KUTHX2WXT7M.  Atomic  weight,  1  04.  Symbol,  Ru.— This  metal,  discovered  by 
Clans  in  1846,  occurs  in  plntinum-ore,  and  chiefly  in  osmiridium,  which  sometimes 
contains  it  to  the  amount  of  3  to  6  per  cent.  Its  properties  and  combinations  have 
been  examined  chiefly  by  Clans  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxiv.  192,  624;  lxv.  200;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lvL  257 ;  lix.  234;  lxiii.  259),  Fremy  (Traite  de  Chimie  par  Pclvuse  ft 
Frhny,  3»-  ed.  iii.  1334),  and  D  evil le  and  Debray  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  hi.  385; 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  233). 

Extraction  :  1.  Pulverised  osmiridium,  mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  common 
salt,  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  moist  chlorine ;  the  disintegrated  mass  is 
digested  in  cold  water ;  and  the  concentrated  solution,  which  is  brown-red  and  almost 
opaque,  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  gently  heated,  whereupon  it  deposits 
a  copious  black-brown  precipitate,  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  and  dioxide 
of  osmium.  This  precipitato,  after  being  washed  with  nitric  aci<I,  is  heated  in  a 
retort,  till  tho  osmium  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  osmic  tetroxide.  The  residue  is  then 
ignited  for  an  hour  in  a  silver  crucible  with  caustic  potash  free  from  silica,  and  the 
ignited  mass  is  softened  and  dissolved  by  cold  distilled  water.  The  solution  is  left 
in  a  corked  bottle  for  two  hours  to  clarify ;  after  which  tho  perfectly  transparent 
orange-coloured  liquid  is  separated  by  a  siphon,  and  neutralised  with  nitric  acid.  It 
then  deposits  velvet-black  scsquioxido  of  ruthenium,  which,  when  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  yields  the  pure  metal.  (Claus;  see  also  Pla- 
tinum-orb, iv.  681). 

2.  Pulverised  osmiridium  is  heated  with  3  pts.  peroxide  and  1  pt.  nitrate  of  barium ; 
the  mass  is  treated  in  tho  manner  described  under  Iridium  (iii.  315,  No.  5) ;  and  the 

*  orange-yellow  solution  of  rutheniato  of  potassium,  ultimately  obtained  by  fusing  tho 
mixture  of  iridium  and  ruthenium  with  nitre  and  caustic  potash,  and  lixiviating  with 
water,  is  treated  with  carbonic  or  nitric  acid  till  it  becomes  colourless ;  it  then  deposits 
oxide  of  ruthenium,  slightly  contaminated  with  silica.  This  oxide,  strongly  calcined 
in  a  graphite  crucible,  yields  metallic  ruthenium,  which  is  then  fused  in  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  furnace  (iv.  313).  The  ruthenium  thus  obtained  still  requires  to  be  purified 
by  one  or  more  fusions  with  nitre  and  potash,  till  its  density  is  brought  up  to  11*3. 
(Deville  and  Debray.) 

3.  Scaly  osmiridium,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium, 
is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  air  (freed 
from  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from  organic  matter  by  passing 
through  oil  of  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  The  osmium  and  rathe- 
ninra  are  thereby  oxidised,  the  former  beingcarried  forward  as'tetroxide  and  condensed 
in  caustic  potash  solution,  while  the  oxide  of  ruthenium  remains  behind,  together  with 
iridium ;  and  by  fusing  this  residue  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  treating  the 
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mass  with  water,  a  solution  of  potassic  rutheniate  is  obtained  as  abore  (Frimy). 
According  to  Deville  and  Debray,  the  ruthenium  thufl  obtained  is  still  contaminated 
with  smafl  quantities  of  osmium,  rhodium,  and  iridium. 

Properties. — Ruthenium  obtained  by  calcining  one  of  its  ammoniacal  chlorides,  is  a 
white  spongy  mass ;  when  separated  from  its  oxides  by  reduction  with  hydrogon,  it 
forms  porous  fragments,  Tery  much  resembling  iridium,  and  moderately  easy  to  pul- 
verise. It  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals  except  osmium.  Deville  and  Debray 
hare,  however,  fused  it  by  placing  it  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  at 
about  2  millimetres  from  the  orifice  of  the  jet.  After  fusion,  it  has  a  density  of  11  to 
114;  that  of  the  porous  metal  is  only  8  6. 

Ruthenium  is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  is,  however,  more  easily 
oxidised  than  platinum,  or  even  than  silver  (r'rdmy).  When  pure  it  is  easily 
oxidised  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  still  more  easily  on  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  or  chlorate,  producing  rutheniate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  in 
water,  with  orange-yellow  colour. 

IUThEMTTJM,  ALLOYS  OP.  Zinc  forms  with  ruthenium  an  alloy,  which  crys- 
tallises in  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  burns  with 
faint  deflagration. 

An  alloy  of  tin  and  ruthenium,  RuSn1,  is  easily  obtained  by  heating  ruthenium  to 
redness  in  a  graphite  crucible,  with  10  to  15  times  its  weight  pf  tin,  and  dissolving  out 
the  excess  of  tin  from  the  cooled  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alloy  then  remains 
in  magnificent  cubic  crystals,  like  those  of  meltod  bismuth.  (Deville  and  Debray.) 

atXTHEWlTTHf,  CHLORIDES  OP,  Ruthenium  forms  three  chlorides,  viz., 
RuCl*,  RuCl',  and  RuCl1;  the  last,  however,  is  known  only  in  combination. 

The  d ichloridc,  RuCl*,  is  produced,  together  with  the  trichloride,  by  igniting  pul- 
verised ruthenium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  the  trichloride  then  volatilising;  while  the 
dichloride  remains  in  tbe  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
all  acids,  even  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  only  partially  decomposed  by  alkalis.  A  soluble 
dichloride  is  formed  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride. 
A  brown  sulphide  is  then  precipitated,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour.  If 
the  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  be  expelled  by  a  current  of  air,  a  pure  solution  of  the 
dichloride  will  be  obtained,  which  becomes  green  by  strong  concentration,  and  yields 
with  ammonia  a  green  precipitate  of  the  soluble  dichloride  (?  hydrated).  Both  the 
Wne  and  the  green  dichloride  are  converted  into  trichloride  when  heated  with  nitric 

iV.il.  > 

Trichlorideor  Buthenious  Chloride,  RuCl*.  Prepared  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  rutheniate  with  an  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitated  black  oxide,  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  yellow-brown,  crystalline,  very  deliquescent 
mass,  becoming  dark-green  and  blue  at  certain  points  when  strongly  heated.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  salt. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ruthenious  chloride,  mixed  with  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  yields  the  double  salts  K*Ru'"Cl'  — 
2KCLRuCl«  and  (NH«)2Ru"'Cl4,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  precipitates,  with  violet 
iridescence,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt,  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  becomes  turbid  and  black,  and 
deposits  a  black  oxychloride  of  ruthenium ;  the  same  decomposition  takes  place  imme- 
diately on  heating  the  solution. 

Tetrachloride  of  Ruthenium  or  Buthenic  Chloride,  RuCl*,  is  known  only 
in  its  double  salts.  The  potassium-edit,  KfRu,TCl«  «-  2KCLRuCl\is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing a  solution  of  ruthenic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point.  It  is  brown,  with  rose-coloured  iridescence,  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  appears  to  be  dimorphous,  inasmuch 
as,  when  deposited  from  a  solution  containing  several  other  salts,  it  crystalb'ses  in  mi- 
croscopic six-sided  prisms,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  in  regular  transparent  octa- 
hedrons, being  then  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  platinum,  palladium, 
oniium,  and  iridium. 

Tbe  ammonium-salt,  2NH4Cl.RuCl4,  is  obtained  like  the  potassium-salt,  which  it 
resembles  closely. 

1VTBEVIVM,  CYANIDES  OP.   (See  Cyanides,  ii.  271.) 

aUTHEWrOTW,  DETECTION"  AXTD  ESTIMATION  OP.  Ruthenium  in 
most  frequently  met  with  in  solution  in  the  form  of  trichloride.  This  solution,  which 
i«  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  is  distinguished  by  its  character  of  decomposing,  when 
heated,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  blackish-brown  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium.  Tho 
same  eolution  exhibits  with  reagents  the  following  characters  :— 
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Sulphydric  acid  partly  precipitates  the  ruthenium  in  the  form  of  a  black  sulphide, 
but  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  trichloride  to  dichloride,  the  reduction  being 
attended  with  a  change  of  colour  from  ornnge-yellow  to  a  fine  azure-blue  :  this  reaction 
is  extremely  delicate,  and  very  charuct eristic  of  ruthenium.  Zinc  effects  the  same 
reduction.  Snlphydrate  of  ammonium  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  ruthenium, 
in  the  form  of  a  black-brown  sulphide,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  excess. — The  caustic 
alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  phosphate  of  sodium  precipitate  the  black  sesquioxide, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. — Borax  forms  no  precipitate  at  first,  bat,  on  heating 
the  solution,  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  thrown  down. — Sulphurous  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
formate  of  sodium  do  not  precipitate  the  metal,  but  merely  decolorise  the  solution. 
— Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  decolorises  the  solution  at  first,  but  afterwards  turns  it 
bluish-green. — Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  produces,  after  awhile,  a  red  coloration 
passing  to  deep  red-purple,  and  changing  to  a  fine  violet  on  heating  the  liquid.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  reactions  of  ruthenium,  inasmuch  as  soluble  sulpho- 
cyanates  do  not  exhibit  any  very  decided  character  with  the  other  metals  of  the  plati- 
num group  ;  for  its  distinct  production,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solution  be 
free  from  other  platinum-metals. — Acttate  of  lead  forms  a  purple-red  precipitate,  in- 
clining to  black. —  Cyanide  of  mercury  colours  the  solution  blue,  and  throws  down  a 
blue  precipitate. — titrate  of  silver  forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  silver  and  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  ;  the  oxido  dissolves,  after  a  while,  in 
the  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  white  residue  of  chloride  of  silver;  and  if  ammonia  be  then 
added  in  excess,  the  chloride  of  silrer  dissolves,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  is 
reprecipitated :  this  is  also  a  very  delicate  reaction. — The  chlorides  of  potassium  and  am- 
monium throw  down,  from  concentrated  solutions,  crystalline  precipitates  of  double 
chlorides,  exhibiting  a  play  of  colours  inclining  to  violet. — The  nitrUes  of  the  alkali- 
metals  form  with  ruthenious  solutions,  double  salts  [3MNOf^u",(NO,/,]l  which  dissolve 
readily  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  nitrite,  forming  solutions,  which,  when  treated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  assume  a  splendid  dark -red  colour, 
changing  to  brown  without  precipitation  of  sulphide.  This  reaction  is  recommended 
by  Gibbs  and  by  Claus  (/ahresb.  1863,  p.  697)  for  the  detection  of  nitrites. 

Tho  solution  of  chlororutheniate  of  potassium,  2KCl.RuCl\  exhibits  the 
following  reactions : — With  sulphydric  acid,  no  reaction  at  first ;  but  after  a  while,  or  on 
heating,  a  brown  precipitate  of  disulphide,  RuS*  a  considerable  quantity  of  ruthenium, 
however,  remaining  in  solution. — Yellow  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  immediately 
throws  down  part  of  the  ruthenium,  in  the  form  of  a  brown-yellow  sulphide;  the 
reaction  is  complete  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. — Potash  and  alkalins  carbonatrs  form 
no  precipitate  in  the  cold ;  a  deposition  of  oxide  takes  place  on  heating  the  liquid,  but 
a  considerable  portion  still  remains  dissolved. — Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  rose-coloured, 
mcrcurous  nitrate,  a  light-yellow,  and  stannous  chloride  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  compounds  of  ruthenium  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other 
platinum-metals,  by  fusing  a  few  milligrammes  of  the  substance  in  a  platinum-spoon, 
with  a  large  excess  of  nitre,  leaving  it  to  cool  when  it  ceases  to  froth,  and  dissolving  the 
cooled  mass  in  a  little  distilled  water.  An  orange-yellow  solution  of  potassie  rutheniate 
is  thus  formed,  which,  on  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  yields  a  bulky 
black  precipitate ;  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid,  with  the  precipitate 
still  in  it,  and  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  oxido  dissolves,  forming  a  solution 
which  has  a  fine  orange  yellow  when  concentrated,  and  when  treated  with  sulphydric 
acid  till  it  becomes  nearly  black,  yields  a  filtrate  of  a  splendid  sky-blue  colour. 
Characteristic  reactions  are  also  obtained  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  acetate 
of  lead. 

Metallic  ruthenium  may  be  distinguished  from  tho  other  platinum-metals  by  mixing 
it  with  common  salt,  and  igniting  the  mixture  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  The  resulting 
black  mass  dissolves  in  water,  with  a  fine  orange-yellow  colour,  which  of  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  ruthenium  from  rhodium  and  iridium  (the  former  of  which  yields 
under  similar  circumstances  a  rose-coloured,  and  the  latter  a  black- brown  solution).  It 
may  be  further  distinguished  by  the  black  precipitate  which  it  yields  with  ammonia, 
and  by  the  reactions  with  sulphydric  acid,  &c,  above  mentioned. 

Estimation  and  Separation.— Ruthenium  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  tho 
form  of  oxide,  and  generally  as  sesquioxide,  viz.,  from  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride, 
either  by  alkalis  or  bj  simply  heating  the  solution,  and  from  a  solution  of  rutheniate 
of  potassium  by  nitric  acid.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrugen.  As,  however,  the  precipitate  generally  contains 
alkali,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  tho  reduced  mnss  must  be  treated  with 
water;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  ruthenium;  and  the  metal,  before  weighing,  must 
be  again  ignited,  and  1<  ft  to  cool  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  as  it  oxidises  when 
heuted  in  the  air. 


■ 
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Ruthenium  has  hitherto  been  found  only  associated  with  the  metals  of  the  platinum* 
residues,  and  from  these  it  is  separated  by  the  methods  already  described  (p.  134 ;  see 
also  pLATiNVM-onH,  iv.  681). 

The  following  methods  of  separating  ruthenium  from  platinum,  rhodium,  and 
iridium,  are  given  by  Oibbs  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiv.  841;  Jahresb.  1863,  p. 
292): — 

1.  From  Platinum. — The  mixture  of  the  double  chlorides,  K,PtCl•  and  K*RuCl\ 
is  treated  with  a  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  resulting  solution,  which* 
contains  chiefly  the  ruthenium-salts,  is  heated  with  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  ;  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves 
chloroplatinate  of  potassium  undissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution  containing  the 
chlororutheniate  of  potassium  ( together  with  traces  of  platinum)  is  evaporated;  the 
residue  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  deep  rose-coloured  solution  of  the 
jxjtussic  chlororutheniate  is  repeatedly  evaporated  to  dryness  with  sal-ammoniac  ;  and 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  resulting  chlororutheniate  of  ammonium  is  converted, 
by  evaporation  with  ammonia,  into  the  yellow  amiuonio-chloride,  4NH*.RuCl*  3HH). 
The  latter,  when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  yields  with  mercuric  chloride  a  yellow  crys- 
talline precipitate  of  the  salt,  4NH,JtuCl,.Hg"ClI,  which  may  bo  freed  from  platinum 
by  recrystallisation,  and  yields  by  ignition  silver-white  ruthenium. 

2.  A  similar  method  serves  for  the  separation  of  ruthenium  from  rhodium,  the 
latter  metal  remaining  undissolved  as  chlororhodiate  of  potassium,  when  the  solution  of 
the  two  double  chlorides  is  treated  with  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  the  evaporated 
residue  with  alcohol.  The  chlororhodiate  of  potassium  is  then  either  converted  into 
metallic  rhodium  by  ignition  with  sal-ammoniac,  or  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  sulphydric  acid. 
(Gibbs.) 

3.  From  Iridium. — The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  heat  the  solution  of  the  two 
metals  with  an  excess  of  nitrite  and  carbonate  of  sodium  till  a  light  orange-yellow  is 
produced ;  then  add  sulphide  of  sodium  by  small  portions,  till  part  of  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  ruthenium  is  redissolved ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  mix  the  liquid,  after 
cooling,  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  ruthe- 
nium is  washed  with  hot  water,  dissolved  in  nitromnriatic  acid,  and  converted,  first 
into  chlororutheniate  of  ammonium,  then  into  the  above-mentioned  mercury- compound. 
The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  ruthenium,  and  evaporated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sal-ammoniac,  yields  pure  chloriridiate  of  ammonium. — The  tetra- 
chlorides of  iridium  and  ruthenium  may  also  be  separated  by  heating  with  nitrite  and 
carbonate  of  potassium,  evaporating  to  dryness,  ana  treating  the  residue  with  absoluto 
alcohol.  The  ruthenium-salt  then  dissolves,  whilst  the  iridium-salt  remains,  and  may 
be  easily  converted  into  chloriridiate  of  ammonium. 

According  to  Gibbs,  the  separation  of  iridium  and  ruthenium  by  ignition  with  nitro 
and  potash  does  not  yield  good  results,  inasmuch  as  part  of  the  ruthenium  always 
remains  unattacked,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  iridium  dissolves,  together  with  the 
rathe  mate  of  potassium. 

On  the  separation  of  ruthenium  and  the  other  platinum-metals,  see  further  Gibbs 
(Sill  Am.  J.  [21  xxxvii.  57 ;  Jahresb.  1804,  p.  288 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  ii.  38), 
Carey-Lea  (Sill  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxviii.  31;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  290). 

Atomic  Weight  of  Ruthenium. — Claus  (J.  pr.  Chora,  xxxiv.  173,  420;  Ann.  Ch. 
Fharm.  lvi.  257),  by  the  analysis  of  chlororuthenite  of  potassium,  2KCl.RuCl*,  found 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  was  104*22,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
rhodium.  Other  experiments  gave  higher  numbers,  but  the  above  determination  is 
generally  regarded  as  nearest  to  the  truth. 

mxTTHEWXtnw,  OXIDES  or.  Ruthenium  forms  fire  oxides,  vis.  RuO,  Ru*0», 
RuO',  RuO',  and  RuO1,  the  fourth,  however,  being  known  only  in  combination. 

The  protoxide,  RuO,  obtained  by  calcining  tho  dichloride  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  washing  the  residno  with  water,  has  a 
dark-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  is  reduced  by 
hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Sesquioxide,  or  Iiuthenious  Oxide,  RuK)'. — Pulverised  ruthenium,  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  48  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  is  afterwards  slowly 
converted  into  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  which  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  insoluble  in 
acids,  and  is  reduced  when  heated  into  hydrogen  gas. 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  Ru'O'.SIPO  =  RuH^O',  is  obtained  as  a  blackish -brown 
precipitate,  when  a  solution  of  ruthenious  chloride  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 
This  hydrate,  after  prolonged  washing,  still  retains  3  or  4  per  cent  of  alkali ;  it  dis- 
solves with  yellow  colour  in  acids,  but  is  not  dissolved  by  water  or  by  alkalis.  When 
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strongly  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and 
becomes  insoluble  in  acids. 

The  dioxide  or  ruthenic  oxide,  RuO3,  is  formed  by  roasting  the  disulphide,  or  by 
strongly  igniting  ruthenic  sulphate,  RuS-O4  or  RuO*.2SOJ.  The  former  method 
yields  a  black-blue  powder  with  a  tinge  of  green ;  the  latter,  grey  particles  with 
metallic  lustre,  and  bluish  or  greenish  iridescence. 

The  hydrate,  RuH40*  =  RuOV2H'0,  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  by 
decomposing  chlororutheniate  of  potassium  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  ruthenic 
sulphate  with  caustic  potash  or  soda ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  solution  must  be 
evaporated,  as  it  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hydrate.  Ruthenic  hydrate, 
when  dried  and  heated  in  a  platinum  spoon,  deflagrates  with  vivid  incandescence,  and 
is  scattered  about.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  The  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  turns  red  when  evaporated,  and  ultimately  leaves  red  •brown  ruthenic 
chloride.    The  hydrate  dissolves  also  with  light-yellow  colour  in  alkalis. 

The  trioxide,  RuO*,  commonly  called  ruthenic  acid,  is  known  only  in  the  form  of  a 
potassium-salt,  which  is  obtained  by  igniting  ruthenium  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  orange-yellow 
solution,  which  has  an  astringent  taste,  colours  organic  substances  black  by  coating 
them  with  oxide,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide. 

Tetroxide  of  Ruthenium,  RuO*.  Ruthenic  tetroxide.  Perruthenic  acid.  Ruthen- 
hi/persaure. — This  volatile  oxide,  analogous  to  osmic  tetroxide,  is  obtained  by  heating 
to  dull  redness,  in  a  silver  crucible,  a  mixture  of  3  grammes  of  ruthenium  with  24  gnns. 
caustic  potash  and  8  grms.  nitre,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  48  grms.  of  water, 
introducing  the  solution  into  a  tubulated  retort  connected  by  a  long  condensing  tube 
with  a  flask  containing  caustic  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  into  the  liquid.  The 
liquid  becomes  hot,  and  the  tetroxide  passes  over,  condensing  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 
and  the  tube,  as  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  crust,  which  melts  between  50°  and  60°. 
Part  of  it,  however,  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  To 
purify  it  from  adhering  water  and  chlorine,  it  is  melted  in  a  tube  under  a  layer  of 
water ;  it  then  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  may  be  pressed  between  paper. 

Ruthenic  tetroxide  is  a  golden-yellow,  crystalline  mass,  in  which  rhomboids! 
prisms  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  heavier  than  sulphuric  acid,  very  volatile, 
vaporising  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  nitrous 
acid ;  melts  at  58°,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  100°.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  the  solution  remaining  ;unaltered  in  the  dark,  but  decomposing 
rapidly  even  in  diffused  daylight.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  without  losing  its 
characteristic  odour,  and  on  adding  alcohol  to  tho  solution,  trichloride  of  ruthenium 
is  formed.  Sulphurous  acid  colours  the  solution  of  ruthenic  tetroxide  red-purple, 
changing  to  violet-blue  when  heated.  Sulphydric  acid  throws  down  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  oxysulphide.  The  dry  oxide  moistened  with  strong  potash,  becomes  hot, 
melts,  and  volatilises  in  great  part,  tho  rest  gradually  dissolving  as  rutheniate  of 
potassium.  (C  laus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxix.  28  ;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  260.) 

eitht  r  of  the  chlorides  of  ruthenium,  usually  forms  a  precipitato  consisting  of  sulphide 
and  oxysulphide  of  ruthenium  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  The  blue  solution  of  the 
protochlorido  yields  a  dark-brown  sesquisulphide,  Ru2S\  When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is 
passed  for  a  long  time  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  disulphide  of  ruthenium,  RuS3, 
is  formed,  as  a  brown-yellow  precipitate,  becoming  dark-brown  by  calcination. 

R"DTHEWrtnvi-COMPOtrrJD3,  AMMOTyXACAX.  a.  Di-ammoniacal . — The 
oxide,  Ru0.2NH*,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  tetraramoniacaToxide, 
Ru0.4NH*  in  a  dry  vacuum,  as  a  yellowish-brown  spongy  mass,  formed  of  "small, 
very  deliquescent,  crystalline  laminse,  containing  5  at.  water.  When  placed  on  the 
tongue,  it  exerts  a  caustic  action,  stronger  even  than  that  of  potash.  Its  salts 
resemblo  those  of  the  following  series,  excepting  that  they  are  of  a  darker  colour : — 

0.  Tetrammoniacal.— The  chloride,  RuCl5.4NHs.3H*0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
1  pt.  of  chlororutheniate  of  ammonium,  2NH,Cl.RuCl,>  in  16  pts.  of  water,  boiling  the 
solution  for  an  hour  with  30  pts.  of  caustic  ammonia  and  1  pt.  of  ammonium- 
carbonate,  evaporating  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  digesting  the  pulverised 
crystalline  mass  with  1  pt.  of  water,  and  washing  it  on  a  Alter  with  weak  alcohol,  till 
the  free  sal-ammoniac  is  completely  dissolved.  The  salt  when  dry  is  dissolved  in 
4  pts.  of  hot  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  and  the  solution, 'filtered 
while  still  hot,  deposits  the  salt  on  cooling  in  beautiful  golden-yellow,  oblique  rhom- 
bic crystals,  which  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
The  crystals  retain  their  water  till  they  are  heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  they 
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undergo  complete  decomposition,  leaving  metallic  ruthenium.  The  solution  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  form  slightly  soluble  compounds  with  other  metallic  salts.  Caustic 
potash  does  not  eliminate  ammonia  from  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  4>ut  liver  of 
sulphur  immediately  sets  ammonia  free ;  with  chloride  of  platinum,  it  immediately  forms 
a  precipitate  of  the  compound  RuCl'1.4NH,.RCl*. 

The  chloride,  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  oxide  Ru0.4NH',  which,  how- 
ever,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  as  its  solution  when  evaporated  gives 
off  half  its  ammonia,  leaving  the  oxide  Ru0.2NH\  already  described.  The  solution 
of  the  tetrammoniacal  oxide  resembles  that  of  potash ;  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  tho 
air,  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts,  precipitates  metallic  oxides,  and  dissolves  alumina : 
it  does  not,  however,  exert  any  action  on  the  salts  of  copper  or  silver. 

The  oxygen-salts  of  this  base,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  the  corre- 
sponding silver-salts,  are  very  solublo  in  water,  but,  for  the  most  part,  insoluble  in 
tlcohoL  The  carbonate,  RuCO'^NH'.  5H*0,  is  soluble,  Btrongly  alkaline,  and  crystal- 
lises in  light-yellow  rhombic  prisms.  The  nitrate,  Ru(NO»)2.2NH\2H»0,  forms  small 
rbomboidal  prisms,  having  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  and  strong  lustre,  melts  when  heated, 
and  decomposes  with  slight  detonation.  The  sulphate,  RuSO\2NH*.4H*0,  crystallises 
in  fine  transparent  rhombic  plates  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  give  off  part  of  their  water,  and  become  opaque,  acquiring  a  metallic  aspect  (C 1  au  s, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxix.  28 ;  lxxxv.  129  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  263 ;  1861,  p.  320.) 

rutherfordite,  A  mineral  from  the  gold-mines  of  Rutherford  County, 
North  Carolina,  where  it  occurs  in  small,  brown,  monoclinic  crystals,  which  exhibit  in- 
candescence when  heated.  According  toShepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xiL  209),  it  contains 
titanic  oxide  and  eerie  oxide ;  according  to  T.  S.  nunt  (ibid.  [2]  xiv.  344),  68  per  cent, 
titanic  oxide,  12  lime,  &c 

SUTXC  acid.    Syn.  with  Capbic  Acid  (i.  742). 

EUTZIiXSi   A  variety  of  native  titanic  oxide.  (See  Titanium.) 

RUTUUXW.  The  name  applied  by  Braconnot  to  a  red  resinous  substance  (called 
olivin  by  Mulder),  produced  by  salicin  with  strong  sulphuric  acid:  probably  impure 
saliretin. 

rutin.  C^H^O18.  Rutinie  Acid.  Phytomclin.  Mclin.  Vegetable  Yellow. 
(Weiss,  Pharm.  Centr.  1842, p. 903.— Born triiger,  Ann. Ch. Pharm. liii.  385.— Roch- 
leder  and Hlasi wetz, ibid,  lxxxii.  197.— W.  Stein,  J.  pr.  Chem.lviii.  399 ; lxxxviii. 
280.— Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  123  ;  further,  Ch«-m.  Contr.  1862,  p.  449.— 
Zwenger  and  Dronke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  146. — Gra.  xvi.  600.) — A  glucoside, 
which  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  first  ob- 
tained from  garden  rue,  by  Weiss  and  by  Borntrager;  afterwards  from  capers,  the 
flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  by  Rochlcder  and  Hlasiwetz,  also  by  Zwenger  and 
Dronke ;  and  from  the  so-called  Waif  a,  the  undeveloped  flower-buds  of  Sophora  japonica, 
by  Stein  and  by  W.  Martius  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  i.  241).  According  to  Stein,  saf- 
flower  yellow  is  nncrystallisable  rutin  ;  the  colouring  matters  of  straw  and  of  JEtludiu/n, 
Hippopkae,  and  Polygonum  Fagopyrum  likewise  agree  in  character  with  rutin. 

Preparation  :  1.  From  Garden  rue. — The  dried  and  comminuted  plant  is  boiled  for 
half-an-hour  with  common  vinegar,  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  set  aside  for  several 
weeks,  or  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deposit  impure  rutin.  The  deposit  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  heated  to  boiling  with  4  pts.  of  acetic  acid  and  16  pts.  of  water,  filtered, 
and  left  for  some  days  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  obtained  thus,  and  by  partial  eva- 
poration of  the  mother-liquor,  are  dissolved  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is 
treated  with  animal  charcoal ;  and,  after  addition  of  \  of  water,  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off.  The  rutin  crytallises  from  tho  residue  after  some  days,  the  more  readily  the 
Ires  strongly  the  solution  has  been  heated  (Borntrager,  Weiss).  A  green  resin 
with  which  the  rutin  is  contaminated  is  difficult  to  remove  by  crystallisation ;  it  is  more 
easily  got  rid  of  by  acidifying  the  alcoholic  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  On  removing  tho  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydric 
arid,  and  evaporating,  the  rutin  crystallises,  and  may  be  recrysta.il  ised  from  boiling 
water.  It  still  contains  a  substance  resembling  coumarin,  from  which  it  may  be  freed, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  by  repeated  boiling  with  ether.  (Zwenger  and 
Dronke.) 

2.  From  Preserved  Capers. — The  capers  are  macerated  in  water  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  the  water  is  poured  off,  ana  the  capers  are  pressed ;  this  process  is  repeated 
twice,  to  remove salt  and  vinegar.  The  decoction,  obtained  by  twiee  boiling  the  washed 
capers  in  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  water,  throws  down,  on  standing  for  24  hours,  a 
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largo  quantity  of  yellowish-white  flocks,  which  are  collected,  dried,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  whereby  a  gelatinous  substance  is  left  undissolved.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the  residue  then  solidifb* 
on  cooling,  from  crystallisation  of  rutin.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  pressing  and 
recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  (Rochleder  and  Hlasiwetz).  Zwenger  and 
Dronke  add  to  the  solution  in  hot  water  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  (too  much  would  precipitate  a  compound  of  rutin  and  lead-oxide),  and  free  the 
filtrate  from  lead  by  means  of  sulphydric  acid. 

3.  From  Watfa. — The  coarsely-bruiHed  waifa  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol  of 
80  per  cent.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  whereupon  the  residue 
thickens  to  a  pulp  of  impure  rutin,  amounting  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  waifa  employed. 
It  is  crystallised  repeatedly  from  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water 
(Stein).  To  purify  the  rutin,  hydrate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  boiling  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, so  long  as  it  is  coloured  brown  ;  tho  solution  is  filtered ;  and  the  rutin  is  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  by  an  additional  quantity  of  lead-hydrate.  The  latter  pure 
yellow  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  free 
from  sulphide  of  lead,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  (Stein.) 

Properties. — Rutin  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  pale  yellow-delicate  needles, 
probably  having  the  composition  2Cx*HwO,a.5H,0.  It  has  a  slightly  styptic,  afterwards 
saline  taste.  The  crystals,  heated  to  100°,  give  off  from  161  to  212  water,  and 
leave  a  hydrate  containingCa,H*'0,*.2IFO  (mean  of  analyses,  49-51  C,  5  47  H,  45  02  O; 
calc.  49  66  C,  5  29  H,  45  05  O),  which,  at  150°  to  160°,  gives  off  its  2  at  water  (5  63 
— 5*92  per  cent.),  and  leaves  anhydrous  rutin,  C^H^O14,  containing  52*66  C,  5  02  H. 
42-32  O  (calc.  52  81  C,  4  93  H,  42  27  O).    (Zwenger  and  Dronke.) 

Rutin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  palo- 
yellow  solution,  which  is  decolorised  by  acids,  and  quickly  deposits  the  rutin  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  freely  in  boiling  alcohol  of  76  per  cent., 
and  crystallises  therefrom  only  on  concentration  and  addition  of  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  boiling  ether.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and  is  partially  deposited  on 
cooling.  By  digestion  with  moderately  diluto  mineral  acids,  it  acquires  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  and  is  rendered  paler  again  by  water ;  when  heated  with  acids,  it  dissolves  and 
suffers  decomposition  (infra).    It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Stein.) 

Rutin  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  carfonatcs — afso  in  baryta-,  strontia-,  and 
lime-water,  forming  yellow  solutions,  which  deposit  the  rutin  unaltered  on  addition  of 
acids,  and  turn  brown  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  According  to  Stein,  it  de- 
composes carbonate  of  sodium  and  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium.  It  is  coloured  dark-green 
by  ferric  chloride,  brown-red  to  greenish  by  ferrous  chloride.  Acttate  of  lead,  added  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  rutin,  or  in  excess  to  aqueous  rutin,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
containing  C**H*,0,*.2Pb"0.    (Borntrager;  Rochleder  and  Hlasiwetz.) 

Decompositions.— \.  Rutin,  after  dehydration  at  160°,  cakes  together  at  190°,  and 
then  melts  to  a  yellow  viscid  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  an  amorphous 
mass,  and  takes  up  water  when  immersed  in  it.  When  more  strongly  heated  it  is 
carbonised,  emitting  an  odour  of  caramel,  and  yielding  a  distillate  containing  quercetin 
(Zwenger  and  Dronke).  Rutin,  melted  at  180\  forms  a  yellow  viscid  liquid  on 
cooling,  and  partly  crystallises ;  at  220°  a  yellow  sublimate  is  produced  (Born  t  riiger). 
Over  a  bath  of  oil  of  vitriol,  rutin  becomes  coloured  at  100°,  melts  at  120°,  giving 
off  gas-bubbles,  boils  at  200°,  and  is  decomposed  at  290°,  yielding  products  of  distil- 
lation. The  water  evolved  at  200°  over  the  oil-bath  contains  formic  acid ;  a  solution, 
of  the  melted  mass  in  a  littlo  boiling  water  throws  down  amorphous  quercetin  on 
etnding  (Stein). — 2.  JSitric  acid  boiled  with  rutin  produces  chiefly  oxalic  acid 
(Zwenger  and  Dronke).  According  to  Stein,  it  forms  picric  acid  with  a  trace  of 
oxalic  acid.  Cold  nitric  acid  colours  rutin  yellow,  then  quickly  olive,  and  at  last  red- 
brown  (Stoin). — 3.  Rutin  forms  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  brown-yellow  (olive-green, 
according  to  Rochleder  and  Hlasiwetz),  afterwards  brown-red  solution,. without  libera- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid ;  water  tlirows  down  from  the  solution,  after  an  hour,  olive- 
green  flocks,  after  twelve  hours  a  violet  precipitate  ;  and  tho  supernutant  liquid,  when 
evaporated  and  frocd  from  sulphuric  acid,  yields  easily  soluble  crystals  (Stoin). — 
4.  When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  rutin  splits  up  iuto  sugar  (Stein)  and 
quercetin  (Hlasiwetz).  The  decomposition  takes  place  with  peculiar  rapidity  in  an 
alcoholic  solution ;  it  is  also  effected  by  formic  acid,  especially  at  a  temperature  of, 
110°.  When  rutin  is  dissolved  in  boiling  acetic  acid  of  60  percent.,  and  again  crystal- 
lised, the  amount  of  carbon  in  tho  crystals  (dried  at  120°)  is  increased  to  51*8  or  52 
percent. ;  it  now  reduces  eopper  solutions,  and  has,  therefore,  Wen  partly  converted 
into  quercetin  (Stein).  The  decomposition  is  not  effected  byemulsiu  (Zwenger  and 
Dronke).  From  100  parts  of  rutin,  dried  at  10cP,  39  24  to  43  25  parts  (mean  4 19) 
of  querce  tin  were  obtained,  corresponding  with  the  equation, 

C^H^O"  +  3H30    »    CISH,•0•  +  2C,H,,0\ 
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Calculation, 43  37  per  cent,  quereetin  (Zwcnger  and  Dronke).  Hlasiwcte  (Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  17,  400)  obtained  58  03  per  cent,  qnercetiu  and  44*5  percent,  sugar. 

5.  Rutin,  treated  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium-amalgam,  is  converted 
into  paracarthamin.    (Stein,  iv.  341.) 

6.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  and  trichloride  of  gold,  not  cuprate  of  potassium. 
With  water  and  silvcr-oride,  it  forms  a  dark-red  liquid,  which  leaves,  on  evaporation, 
a  brown  amorphous  residue.  (Stein.) 

RUTXvrxc  ACID.   Syn.  with  Rutin. 

XUTXW-SITGAR.  This  sugar,  isomeric  with  glucose,  is  produced,  together  with 
quereetin,  by  boiling  rutin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  removing  the  quereetin 
And  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  obtained,  by  evaporation,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tation with  ether,  as  a  colourless,  uncrystalli«iblo  syrup.  It  does  not  act  on  polarised 
light;  reduces  cuprate  of  potassium  in  the  cold;  yields  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  oxalio 
but  no  picric  acid ;  and  is  not  fermentable. 

Sirm.  Syn.  with  Capryt,  C^H^O,  the  radicle  of  rutic  or  eapric  acid.  It  is 
also  applied,  but  incorrectly,  to  the  alcohol-radicle  CIV",  properly  called  Dccyl.  (Sea 

(A.  Bauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxv.  344;  Bull.  Soc. 
Chira.  1865,  ii.  265.) — A  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  acetylene,  and  perhaps  identical 
with  menthene,  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  tribromide  of  diamylene, 
C'-'H^Br*.  It  is  related  to  diamylene  and  rutyl  (C,0H"O),  in  tho  same  manner  as 
rtlerylene,  C*H\  is  related  to  aroylene  an<l  valeryl,  and  to  campholic  acid,  C"  H'H)*,  in 
the  same  manner  as  crotonylene,  C'Ha,  to  crotonic  acid,  C^H'O*. 

Rutylene  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  turpentine-oil.  Boils  at  about  150°.  Vapour-density,  obs. 
4*843 ;  ealc.  4*778.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Bromine 
attacks  it  strongly,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  separation  of  charcoal.  If, 
however,  rise  of  temperature  be  prevented,  di bromide  of  rutylene,  Cu,H,"Bra,  is 
formed.  This  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  which  decomposes  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  acts  strongly  on  acetate  of  silver  and  on  alcoholic  potash,  probably 
forming,  in  both         the  hydrocarbon  CWH,#. 

STACOLZTE,  or  lihyacolite  (from  f>i5a|,  a  lava-stream).  A  mineral  from 
Vesuvius,  having  the  crystallisation  of  felspar,  and  resembling  tho  glassy  variety. 
(Dana,  ii  245.) 

STB.  See  Ckhbaxs  (L  823). — Ergot  of  Rye  (Claviceps  pttrpurea.  T  )  contains, 
according  to  Neidhardt  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xviii.  193 ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  516),  3106 
per  cent,  fat  oil,  2*69  resin,  13  red  colouring  matter,  0*8  mannite  [mycose,  according  to 
Hitscherlich  and  Berthelot,  iii.  1068],  and  3*9  osmazome,  together  with  phos- 
phates, a  volatile  base  (trimethylamine),  gum,  and  fungin  (cellulose  with  red  colouring 
matter).    The  ergotine  of  Wiggers  (ii.  499)  is  regarded  by  Neidhardt  as  resin. 

Ergot  may  be  detected  in  rye- flour  by  first  boiling  the  flour  twice  with  alcohol,  to 
remove  fatty  and  resinous  matters,  then  treating  tho  expressed  residue  with  alcohol, 
and  adding  from  10  to  20  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    If  the  rye-flour  is  free  from 
1  >  liqi  * 


ergot,  the  liquid  remains  colourless,  or  exhibits  only  a  faint  yellowish  tinge ;  in  the 
contrary  case,  it  acquires  a  red  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
ergot  present.  (Jacoby,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  iii.  609;  Bull.  Soc.  Chira.  1866,  i.  267.  See 
alw  HandvebrUrb.  dc  Chem.  vii.  730.) 


S. 

8&SASXLLA  SEEDS.  The  seeds  of  Veratrum  8ahadilta  (Retz),  or  Veratrum 
eflicinaU  (Schl.),  a  colchiaceous  plant  indigenous  in  Mexico,  contain,  according  to 
Couerbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Hi.  352),  two  organic  bases,  veratrine  and  sabadilline, 
and  two  acids,  aabadillic  or  cevadic  acicL(t.  843),  and  veratric  acid,  together  with  helonin 
or  veratrum-resin. 

Sabadilline,  CHi*N,0*,  according  to  Couerbe,  is  extracted  by  exhausting  the 
}>ulrerised  seeds  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*845,  treating  the  residue  left  on  dis- 
tilling off  the  alcohol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decolorising  tho  liquid  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  adding  caustic  potash,  which  precipitates  sabadilline,  hydrosabadilline, 
and  veratrine,  together  with  two  non-basic  substances.    This  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  eolation  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  as  long  as  a  black 
pitchy  precipitate  is  produced.  The  liquid  filtered  therefrom  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash  ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the 
mass  remaining  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is  boiled  with  water,  which  takes  up 
sabadilline  and  hydrosabadilline.  The  former  separates  on  cooling  in  stellate  groups 
of  apparently  cubic  crystals,  which  have  a*  faint  rose  colour,  but  may  be  rendered, 
colourless  by  recrystallisation. 

Sabadilline  has  an  extremely  acrid  taste :  it  begins  to  melt  at  200°,  and  decomposes 
at  higher  temperatures,  emitting  fumes,  and  leaving  a  bulky  cinder.  It  is  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  water,  the  solution  having  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  mineral  acids,  but  forms 
crystallisable  salts  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 

According  to  Simon  (Pogg.  Ann.  xliiL  493J,  sabadilline  is  not  a  definite  substance, 
but  a  mixture  of  resin,  alkali,  and  veratrine,  the  latter  being  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  the  solution  of  the  so-called  sabadilline  in  sulphuric  acid.  According  to 
Hiibschmann,  on  the  other  hand  (MitthcUungen  dca  Schtceizer  Apothel&rvereins, 
Band  iii.  Heft  1),  sabadilline  is  a  definite  compound,  and  is  distinguished  from 
veratrine  by  not  exciting  sneezing,  by  its  insolubility  in  ether,  and  by  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  from  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid. 

HydrosabadiUin*  or  SabadWa  gum  resin,  G»KnWO\  differing  from  sabadilline  by 
the  elements  of  1  at.  water,  is  contained,  according  to  Couerbo,  in  the  aqueous  mother- 
liquor  of  the  latter,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  oily  drops,  which  solidify  to  a 
reddish  resinous  mass.  It  melts  at  165°,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  unites  with  acids,  but  does  not  form  crystallisable 


H« 

-  (C«H«0')"        (Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.  93; 
H* 

Jahresb.  1859,  p.  290.) — This  compound  separates  as  a  white  precipitate  when  dry 
ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  et hylic  saccharate  (p.  143).  It  may 
be  crystallised  from  warm  wnter,  but  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  saccha- 
rate of  ammonium,  and  is  quickly  decomposed  by  acids  into  ammonia  and  saccharic  acid. 

SACCHABIO  ACZB.    CH^O*  -»  (C'H'O3)'1  f  O9.—  An  acid,  isomeric  with 

mucic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cane-sugar,  glucose,  milk-sugar,  and 
mannite.  It  was  first  observed  by  Scheele  (Opuscida,  ii.  203),  who  mistook  it  for 
malic  acid,  and  it  has  been  studied  by  Guerin-Varry  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xlix.  280; 
lii.  318;  lxv.  332),  Erdmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  1),  Hess  (ibid.  xxvi.  1; 
XXX.  402),  Thaulow  (ibid,  xxvii.  113),  Liebig  {ibid.  xxz.  313;  cxiiL  1;  Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  261),  and  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxi.  315;  cv.  211;  cvi.  93;  cxi.  205,  291; 
Jahresb.  1858,  p.  251 ;  1859,  p.  290;  1860,  p.  259).  See  also  Gm.  xi.  513 ;  Gerh.  ii. 
145  :  Kekule's  Lchrbuck,  ii  238. 

Preparation. — 1.  One  part  of  cane-sugar  is  warmed  with  3  pts.  nitric  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  1*25  to  1*30,  till  a  reaction  is  set  up  ;  the  vessel  is  then  removed  from  the 
fire ;  and  after  the  first  brisk  action  is  over,  and  the  liquid  has  cooled  to  50°,  it  is 
kept  at  that  temperature  over  a  moderate  fire  as  long  as  red  fumes  continue  to  escape. 
It  is  then  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other;  or  the  entire 
liquid  may  be  neutralised  with  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and  then  treated  with  excess  of 
acetic  acid.  The  liquid,  after  several  days'  repose,  deposits  crystals  of  acid  potassic 
saccharate,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  with 
addition  of  animal  charcoal,  if  necessary  (Heintz).  Or  the  acid  ammonium-salt 
may  be  prepared  instead  of  the  potassium-salt.  (Liebig.} 

2.  When  1  pt.  of  milk-sugar  is  oxidised  with  2$  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-32,  diluted  with  2$  pts.  water,  mucic  acid  (about  33  per  cent.)  is  first  formed  ana 
separates  out ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution  of 
saccharic  acid,  may  be  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  about  one-third,  and 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potassium. 

Free  saccharic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  the  cadmium-salt  The  acid  saccharate 
of  potassium  or  ammonium  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution,  neutralised  with 
potash  or  ammonia,  is  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat  with  the  solution  of  a  cadniic  salt,  and 
boiled  for  some  time,  and  the  cadmic  saccharate  thereby  precipitated  is  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid.  (Heintz.) 

Properties. — Saccharic  acid  is  not  crystallisable,  but  if  rise  of  temperature  has  been 
avoided  during  its  preparation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  tho  form  of  a  colourless  brittle 
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mas*.  It  is  deliquescent,  easily  soluble  in  tcatcr  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
eolation  of  saccharic  acid  prepared  from  cane-sugar  is  dextrorotatory. 

Decompositions. — Saccharic  acid  turns  brown  even  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath. 
It  reduces  the  metal  from  sol  at  ion  of  auric  chloridt,  and  when  heated,  also  from  ammo- 
niacal  silver-solution.  When  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  first,  dextrotartarie, 
then  oxalic  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium  to  250°,  it  yields  acetate 
and  oxalate  of  potassium : 

CTPK'O*  +  2KHO    -    2C*IPKO«  +  CKK)«  +  2H«0. 

Saccharates. — Saccharic  acid  is  mostly  dibasic,  forming,  with  the  alkali-metals, 
both  neutral  and  acid  salts.  With  lead,  however,  it  forms  a  salt  containing  3  at.  of 
metal,  which  replace  6  at.  of  hydrogen. 

The  acid  potassium-salt,  C*H»K08,  prepared  as  above,  forms  trimetric  crystals,  ex- 
hibiting the  combination  »Poo  .  »P.  .Poo".  Angle  »P :  »P  -  103°26°;Poo  :  P» 
-  131°  46.  Axes  a:b:  c  -  17631  :  2  2338  :  1.  Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  oP.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  of  solution  in  water,  1  pt.  of  it  requiring  from  80  to  90  pts.  of 
viter.  The  neutral  potassium-salt,  OH8K!0',  forms  a  crystalline  crust.  The  acid 
antm&mum-saJt,  CBH"(r«H4)Os,  forms  quadrilateral  prisms,  about  as  soluble  as  the 
corresponding  potassium-salt.  The  neutral  ammonium-salt  and  the^odium-salLe  have 
not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Saccharate  of  barium,  C,H'Ba"04,  and  the  corresponding  strontium-  and  calcium- 
talts,  are  precipitates  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  obtained  from  hot  solutions,  consist 
of  microscopic  crystals.  Free  saccharic  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  but  forms  precipitates  with  baryta-,  stontia-,  and  lime-water. 
Soluble  saccharatas,  oven  the  acid  salts,  form  precipitates  with  barium-,  strontium-,  and 
calcium-gaits. 

The  maffnesium-salt,  CH,Mg"Ol.3H,0,  the  sine-salt,  C«H»Zn"0,.H40,  and  the 
eadmtum-salt,  CR'Cd'O*,  are  crystalline,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
toluble  in  boiling  water.  When  neutral  saccharate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  is 
precipitated  by  a  cold  solution  of  cadmium-salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  cakes  together  into  a  resinous  mass ;  if  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  at  tho  boiling 
bfat.  a  white  heavy  powder  is  formed,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 

The  bismuth-salt  is  obtained/as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  on  adding  neutral  saccharate 
of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  bismuth-nitrate  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Tho 
copper-salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  hydrate  in  aqueous  saccharic  acid.  The 
green  solution,  if  free  from  excess  of  acid,  deposits  a  green  precipitate,  which  does  not 
blacken  when  boiled.  The  ferrous  salt  is  obtained,  as  a  gummy  mass,  by  dissolving 
metallic  iron  in  saccharic  acid  and  evaporating.  Ferric  hydrate  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  in  saccharic  acid  and  saccharate  of  potassium. 

Saccharates  of  Lead. — These  salts  vary  greatly  in  composition,  according  to  tho 
manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  When  saccharate  of  potassium  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  neutral  lead-acetate,  a  resinous  salt  separates,  agreeing  approximately  in 
composition  with  the  formula  C,»HwP"b,0M ;  and  by  boiling  the  solution  decanted  thero- 
fmm,  an  amorphous  Bait  is  obtained,  corresponding  with  the  formula  CIIaP~b:0' 
(H  ei  ntz).  Thaulow,  by  the  same  process,  obtained  a  heavy  granular  precipitate,  having 
nearly  the  composition  C,,HI•P^)»0,•.  If  the  boiling  be  prolonged,  the  precipitato 
becomes  continually  richer  in  lead,  and  after  9  or  10  hours'  boiling,  has  the  com- 
position CH'FVO*.  (Hcintz.) 

Saccharate  of  silver,  C,H,Ag*0\  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  neutral  potassium-salt 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  whito  precipitate,  which,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  the 
potassium-salt,  remains  white  on  boiling  and  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  ammonia,  the  solution  depositing  metallic  silver  when  boiled. 

SACCBASIC  ETHESS.  Neutral  fit  hylic  saccharate,  C•II,•(C,H•)*0•,  is  obtained 
bypassing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  saccharic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol; 
or,  better,  into  absolute  alcohol  containing  saccharate  of  calcium  in  suspension.  In 
the  bitter  case,  a  crystalline,  compound  of  ethylic  saccharate  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
2Cra^C?H,)10*.Ca''Cl"f  separates,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
to  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  On  dissolving  this  compound  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  adding  a  little  alcohol,  and  a  strong  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  evaporating 
quickly  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  left  to  evaporate,  leaves 
the  neutral  ethylic  saccharate  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  which  gradually  solidifit-s  to 
a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  slightly  solublo 
in  ether.  Tho  ethereal  solution,  treated  with  dry  ammonia-gas,  yields  saccharamido 
(P-  H2).    (Heint*,  Pogg.  Ann.  cv.  211  ;  Jahreab.  1868,  p.  261.) 
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Ethyl-*accharic  acid,  C,^•(C,^*)0•,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  but  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  absolute  alcohol  in  which  acid  saccharat**  of  potassium  was 
suspended,  Hcintz  obtained  a  crytallisable  compound,  C*HT(C,Hi)Os,  containing  1  at. 
water  less  than  ethyl-saccharic  acid— probably  the  ethylic  ether  of  the  first  anhydride 
of  saccharic  acid :  thus — 

Auhjdride.  Elber. 

SACCBARXO.  OH'^O* — A  compound  produced,  according  to  Gilis  (Compt. 
rend,  xlviii.  1062;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  547),  by  heating  cane-sugar  for  some  time  to 
160°.  The  sucar  is  then  converted  into  a  mixture  of  saccharid  and  dextroglucose : 
CuH«qii  =  C«H,0O»  +  CH^O*;  it  acquires  the  appearance  of  fruit-sugar ;  only  half 
of  it  is  fermentable ;  and  it  reduces  only  half  as  much  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution 
as  an  equal  quautity  of  glucose  or  inverted  sugar.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  how- 
ever, it  is  rendered  wholly  fermentable,  and  then  behaves  towards  reducing  agents  like 
ordinary  glucose. 


Berthelot  applies  this  term  to  compounds  formed  by  heating 
dextroglucose,  and  other  kinds  of  sugar,  with  organic  acids.  The  formation  of  these 
compounds  is  attended  with  elimination  of  water,  and  they  are  capable  of  breaking  up 
again,  by  assimilation  of  water,  into  the  original  acid  and  "carbohydrate :  e.g.— 


2C,H«0'  + 

011"0« 

-  3H'0 

=  C"H«07. 

Butjric  acid. 

Glucose. 

Dlbutyro- 

glucote. 

6CtH,Os  + 

C«H'20« 

-  7H*0 

~  C"H,:0". 

Acrtic  acid. 

Glucose. 

Ili'x.iceto- 

■lllCOM. 

4CIH•0•  + 

CaH"0« 

-  5IFO 

Tartaric  acid. 

Glucose. 

Glucoio-tetra- 
tarunc  acid. 

The  saccharides  aro  subdivided  into  glucosides,  or  those  produced  from  dextro- 
glucose; levulosides,  from  la>vo-glueose ;  galactosides,  from  lactose  or  milk- 
sugar;  and  inosides,  from  inositc.  The  naturally  occurring  bitter  principles,  which 
are  resolvable  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  an  organic  acid  and  glucose,  but 
have  not  been  prepared  artificially,  are  analogous  in  composition  to  Berthclot's 
saccharides.  Bert  helot  likewise  includes  under  saccharides  tho  compounds  formed  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  starch,  dextrin,  cellulose,  and  other  carbohydrates  :  eg.,  xylo'i- 
din  from  starch  and  nitric  acid,  pyroxylin  from  cellulose  and  nitric  acid. 

The  formation  of  the  saccharides  occurs  for  the  most  part  by  long  contact  at  100°  or 
120°;  with  some  kinds  of  sugar,  as  with  trehalose,  the  temperature  muy  be  raised  as 
high  as  180°.  Only  a  part  of  the  sugar  thus  enters  into  combination. — They  aro 
decomposible  into  their  constituents  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  fats,  but  with 
greater  difficulty.  Water  scarcely  acts  upon  them  at  100°;  at  higher  temperatures 
the  sugar  itself  would  be  destroyed.  Continuous  boiling  with  dilute  acids  decomposes 
them  completely  into  the  original  acid  and  fermentable  sugar;  part  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, easily  undergoes  a  further  decomposition  into  glucic  acid  and  humus-like  bodies. 
Some  saccharides  suffer  decomposition  by  contact  with  ferments. 

Tho  saccharides,  like  the  natural  fats,  are  soluble  in  water  when  they  contain  a 
volatile  acid  ;  insolublo  when  they  contain  a  fixed  acid.  The  soluble  saccharides  have 
an  intensely  bitter  taste;  they  deflect  the  polarisation  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sugar  from  which  they  aro  derived ;  none  of  them  are  volatile,  but  some  of  them  emit 
a  ]>eculiar  smell  when  wanned. 

Respecting  the  classification  of  the  saccharides,  see  Borthelot,  Ckimie  Organiqrte 
fondce  tur  la  Synthete,  ii.  271 ;  also  Gmelirit  Handbook,  xv.  317. 

SACCHARXMETERS  and  6ACCHAROMETERS.  Instruments  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  solutions.  The  latter  term  is,  however, 
applied  more  especially  to  hydrometers  graduated  for  the  purpose.  (See  Sugar.) 


A  granular  variety  of  andesin,  having  traces  of  cleavage  in  one 
direction,  occurring  in  veins  in  serpentine  at  the  chrysoprase  mines  near  Frankenstein 
in  Silesia.  Specific  gravity  =  2  668.  Contains,  according  to  Schmidt  (Pogg.  Ann. 
lxi.  385),  58-93  per  cent,  silica,  23  50  alumina.  127  ferric  oxide,  5  67  lime,  0  56 
magnesia,  0  05  potash,  7*42  soda,  0  39  oxide  of  nickel,  and  2  21  water. 


BACCHAKOZO.  A  name  given  by  Kane  to  a  sweetish  substance,  probably 
identical  with  orcin,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  Heeren's  pseudo-erythrin 
(ethylic  orsellinate). 

SACCHAAOMBTBBi   See  Saccharjxeter. 
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SACCHARTTM.   Syn.  with  Sdoab. 


Brown  substances  obtained  in  the 
of  sugar  by  diluto  acids.  (Sco  Ulxtx.) 

(See  CoMBCsnox,  i.  1101.) 

SAFETY-TUBS.  An  arrangement  adapted  to  a  gas-generatmg  vessel,  to  prevent 
the  liquid  into  which  the  delivory-tube  dips,  from  passing  back  into  the  vessel,  in  con- 
sequence of  diminished  internal  pressure.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  straight 
tube  passing  through  the  cork  of  the  generating  vessel  and  dipping  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  or  of  a  tube  bent  twice  ut  right  angles,  passing  just  through  the  cork,  so 
that  a  portion  of  liquid  may  remain  in  the  lower  bend,  and  form  a  liquid  joint,  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  inside  of  the  vessel  and  the  external  air.  In  either 
case,  when  the  pressure  within  the  vessel  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  air 
will  pass  in  through  the  safety-tube  and  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  safety-tube 
likewise  diminishes  the  danger  of  bursting  from  sudden  increase  of  tension  within  the 
v?esel.  (For  figures  of  various  forma  of  safety-tube,  see  Handwdrterbuch  der  CArmie, 
vii.  853.) 


Native  arsenide  of  cobalt,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
(See  Cobalt,  i.  1042.) 

Carthamu*  tinctorius  (i.  808). 

A  yellow  substance,  consisting  of  the  dried  stigmas,  with  part  of  the 
styles,  of  the  saffron  crocus  (Crocus  sativus\  a  plant  indigenous  in  Greece  and  Asia 
.M  nor,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  formerly  also  in 
England.  The  stigmas  are  from  an  inch  to  1^  inch  long,  narrow  and  roundish  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  style,  but  spreading  and  club- shaped  near  the  extremity,  which 
is  truncated.  They  have  an  orange  or  brownish-red  colour,  yellow  in  the  narrower  part, 
a  strongly  aromatic,  almost  intoxicating  odour,  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  impart  a 
strong  yellow  colour  to  the  saliva,  as  also  to  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.  Strong  sulphuric 
add  colours  them  first  indigo- blue,  then  red,  and  finally  brown. 

Saffron  is  used  as  a  dye ;  also  in  medicine,  chiefly  for  the  colouring  of  tinctures,  Sec. 
On  account  of  its  high  price,  it  is  often  adulterated  with  other  substances  of  similar 
coluur,  such  as  the  florets  of  the  safflower  or  the  marigold,  slices  of  the  flowers  of  the 
pomegranate,  &c. ;  but  these  substances  are  easily  detected,  on  close  examination,  by 
their  different  shape  and  colour.  Saffron  was  formerly  met  with  in  two  forms,  called 
kay-eaffron  and  cake-saffron  ;  but  the  former  is  now  alone  in  demand,  the  latter 
bang  entirely  an  artificial  compound  of  the  florets  of  the  safflower,  gum,  and  other 
materials. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Vogel,  saffron  contains  75  per 
cent,  of  volatile  oil  (including  stearoptene),  65-0  saffron-yellow  or  safranin,  0  5  wax,  6'5 
gum,  0-5  albumin,  10  0  vegetable  fibre,  and  10*0  water. 

Quadrat,  by  evaporating  an  ethereal  extract  of  saffron,  obtained  a  yellowish  fatty 
body,  whieh  was  partially  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  when  treated  with  hot  water 
left  a  snow-white  residue,  melting  at  about  48°.  As  the  alcohol  cooled,  crystals  sepa- 
rated out,  while  a  fatty  body  (?  oleic  acid)  remained  in  solution.  Similar  crystals  were 
likewise  obtained  by  directly  boiling  the  saffron  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the 
liquid  to  cooL  Quadrat  also  found  in  saffron,  glucose  and  a  perhaps  peculiar  acid. 
Saffron  when  burnt  left  8  9  per  cent,  ash,  containing  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
chlorine,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  silicic,  and  carbonic  acids.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.,  vii.  61  ; 
Penny  Cyclopedia,  xx.  309.) 

SAX"3LAJ9Tir,  or  SArFRON-YELLOW.  (Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Vogel, 
Ann.  China,  lviii.  198. — N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  viii.  399.— Quadrat,  JTpr.  Chem.  lvi. 
68.) — A  colouring  matter  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  from  saffron.  Quadrat 
prepares  safranin  by  first  exhausting  saffron  with  ether,  then  boiling  it  with  water, 
and  precipitating  the  decoction  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
sulphydric  acid,  then  washing  it,  and  boiling  it  with  alconol  of  40  per  cent.  The 
alcoholic  solution  when  concentrated  first  deposits  crystals  of  sulphur,  and  on 
evaporating  the  remaining  liquid  to  dryness,  dissolving  in  water,  filtering,  and  again 
evaporating,  safranin  is  obtained  as  a  roseate  inodorous  powder,  easily  soluble  with 
yellow  colour  in  water  and  alcohol,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  slowly  altering 
by  exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  is  coloured  blue  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  green  by 
nitric  acid,  blackish  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Roc  hie  der  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiv.  1)  regards 
fcatFron-yellow  as  identical  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  pods  of  Gardenia  grmidi- 
flora,  and  designates  both  as  orocin  (ii.  108). 

SACAPBNITM.   A  gum-resin  imported  from  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  probably 
derived  from  Ferula  pertica.  It  occurs  in  commerce,  in  yellow  or  reddish  agglomerated 
Vol.  V.  ^  L 
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granules,  having  an  odour  of  garlic  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  It  softens  in  the 
hand,  but  does  not  melt  at  a  higher  temperature.  Contains,  acordiug  to  Brandos, 
volatile  oil,  two  resins,  bassorin,  gum,  malic  acid,  ash,  and  impurities — It  yields  um- 
belliferone  by  dry  distillation  (Summer),  and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  forma 
styphnic  or  other  acids.  (Bottgerand  Will ;  Brandes,  N.  Tr.  ii.  2,97;  Pelletier, 
Bull.  Pharm.  iii.  481.) 

The  volatile  oil  of  sagapenum  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  yellow,  limpid,  and  has  a  repulsive  odour  of  garlic.  When  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  the  oil  is  converted  into  a  transparent  varnish,  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  smell  of  turpentine.  Strong  nitric  acid,  when  heated  with  it,  turns  it  thick  and 
yellowish-red,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  It  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Brandes.) 

Tlio  alcoholic  extract  of  sagapenum  is  resolved  by  ether  into  two  resins:— 
a.  The  resin  insoluble  in  tthir  is  brown-yellow,  brittle,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and 
fusible  when  heated.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm  caustic  potash  and  in  alcohol,  but 
is  insoluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  in  volatile  and  fat  oils. — b.  The  resin  soluble  in 
ether  is  red-yellow,  transparent,  tough  at  first,  and  has  a  slight  odour  of  sagapenum, 
and  a  mild,  afterwards  bitter  taste.  It  melts  when  warmed,  and  dissolves  with 
dark-red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  aqueous  ammonia,  partially 
only  in  caustic  potash,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  very  slightly  in  hot  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  oil  of  almonds.  (Brandes.) 

Sagapenum  treated  with  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0  83,  yields  a  pale-yellow 
solution,  a  considerable  residue  soluble  in  water  remaining  behind.  The  pale-yellow 
resin,  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solutions  has  u  strong  smell  of  garlic, 
melts  at  100°,  and  gives  up  to  water,  when  repeatedly  boiled  therewith,  a  substance 
having  a  bitter  and  onion-liko  taste :  the  residue  dried  at  110°,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
again  evaporated,  and  dried  at  66°,  is  semifluid,  and  contains  69  06  p*r  cent.  C,  8  51 
II,  and  21*43  O  ;  after  being  melted  for  some  hours  at  100°,  it  is  darker,  but  still 
remains  sticky,  and  contains  69  84  per  cent.  C,  8  63  II,  and  2 1  53  O.  (Johnston, 
Phil.  Trans.  1840,  p.  361.) 

SAO  EXITS.    A  variety  of  Ratile.    (See  Titajhuh.) 

SAGO.  A  kind  of  starch,  prepared  in  the  islands  of  tho  Indian  Archipelago, 
Madagascar,  and  Guinea,  from  the  pith  of  the  stems  of  certain  palms:  e.g.,  Sagus  Hum- 
phii  W.,  S.  farhtifera  Gartn.,  8.  Raffia  Jncq.,  S,  Jiaphia  P.  B.,  S.  Irvi*  Jacq..  8. 
genuina  Labilh  &c;  and  in  China  and  Japan  from  certaiu  Cycads,  as  Cyras  cirri  nal  is  L. 
and  Ct/cas  rewluta  L.  The  pith  is  well  stirred  up  with  water  on  sieves ;  and  tho 
starch  deposited  from  the  water  is  washed,  half  dried  in  the  air,  then  rubbed  through 
suitable  sieves,  to  granulate  it;  and  finally  dried,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  ovens  at  a 
heat  of  ubout  60°,  whereby  the  grains  beeome  more  or  less  liorny  and  translucent. 

Several  kinds  of  sago  are  distinguished  : — While  sago  forms  irregular  pure  white 
grains ;  red  sago,  round  regular  grains,  brown-red  on  one  side ;  brown  sago,  round 
irregular  grains  of  various  sizes,  and  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  lighter  in  parts ;  pearl 
sago,  yellowish  grains  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The  specific  gravity  of  sago  varies 
from  0  670  to  0  776.  The  grains,  when  steeped  in  cold  water,  take  up  more  or  l«s> 
of  it,  and  swell  up  to  several  times  their  original  bulk,  becoming  transparent  and  gela- 
tinous. The  water  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  gives  a  blue 
colour  with  iodine,  as  does  also  the  swelled  sago  itself.  The  microscope  shows  that 
the  external  layers  of  the  grains  have  been  most  disorganised  by  the  heat  employed 
in  drying  the  sago. 

The  so-called  "German  sago"  is  prepared  from  ordinary  wheat  or  potato-starch,  and 
is  granulated  in  the  same  manner  as  genuine  sago.  It  is  pure  white,  only  partly 
semi-translucent,  less  hard  and  more  friable  than  true  sago. 

SAH1XTE.  A  varioty  of  Augite,  from  Sahla,  in  Sweden.  It  has  a  dingy  green 
colour,  and  is  coarsely  foliated,  arising  from  composition  parallel  to  the  base. 

SAL.  The  Latin  names  formerly  used  in  chemistry  to  distinguish  salts  are  in  some 
eases  still  retained  in  pharmaceutical  language.    The  following  are  examples  of  these 

Sal  apcritirttm  Fricdcrieianum.  Sulphate 
of  sodium. 

Sal  auri  phitosophicum.    Acid  sulphate 

of  potassium. 
Sal  catharticum.   Sulphate  of  magnesium. 


Sal  acctoseJla*.  Acid  oxalate  of  potassium. 
Sal  alkali  minerale.  Carbonate  of  sodium. 
Sal  alkali  vtgetabile.   Carbonate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Sal  alkali  volatile  siccum,  or  simply  Sal 


volatile.  Carbonate  of  ammonium.  |  Sal  cornu  ccrvi.  Carbonate  of  ammo- 
Sal  amarum.    Sulphate  of  magnesium. 
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Sal  de  duobtu.  Neutral  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. 

Sal  dfgaticum  Sylvii. )  Chloride  of  potas- 
Sal fcbrifugum  SylvH.  \  sium. 
Sal  duplicatum.    Neutral  sulphate  of 
potassium. 

Sal  marti*.  Crystallised  ferrous  sulphate. 
Sal   microcosmicum.      Ammonio  -  sodic 
phosphate. 

Sal  mirabileperlatum.  Di sodic  orthophos- 
phate. 

5a/  ttarcoticvm  vitriol i.    Boric  acid^ 


Sat  jxft/chresCitm  Glc*er%t  S.  Lamerianum, 
■    8.  Parisiense.    Neutral  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. 

Sal  polychrettum  BeipnetH.  Tartrate  of 
potassium  and  sodium. 

Sal  Salurni.    Acetate  of  lead. 

Sal  secrctum  Glaubcri.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monium. 

Sal  wdattvum  Hombrrgii.    Boric  acid. 
Sal  succini.  Amber. 
Sal  tar  tart.    Carbonate  of  potassium. 
Sal  urinat  fixum,  S.  fusible,  8.  nativum. 
Ammonio-sodic  phosphate. 


SAIAMANDER.  The  common  salamander,  Lacerta  talamandra  (L.),  secretes,  in 
the  warts  of  its  skin,  a  white  milky  liquid,  which  has  a  strong  offensive  odour  and 
distinct  acid  reaction,  is  somewhat  viscid  when  fresh,  and  quickly  coagulates ;  alcohol 
causes  it  to  coagulate  immediately.  This  liquid,  when  introduced  under  the  skin  of 
other  animals,  exerts  a  strong  poisonous  action :  in  birds  it  produces  violent  convulsions, 
ending  in  death  ;  in  mammals  the  convulsions  are  much  less  violent,  and  the  morbid 
symptoms  ultimately  disappear  without  fatal  result.  The  poisonous  principle  is  said 
to  be  of  basic  nature,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Gratiolet  and  Clo  ez,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxii.  592;  xxxiv.  729.) 

SAIANOANA.  Hirundo  cscidenta.— This  bird  is  said  to  construct  the  edible 
nests  obtained  by  the  Chinese  from  the  coasts  of  Coehin-Cbina,  Java,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  According  to  AI  ulder  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xvii.  69),  the  nests 
usually  have  the  form  of  a  spoon  withoutthe  handle ;  they  are  white  or  slightly  coloured, 
hare  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, which  he  calls  reogsin ;  also  about  5  per  cent,  phosphates,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  fat.  According  to  Payon  (Pricis  de  Chimie  Industrielle,  4me,  exl.  ii.  727),  the  nutri- 
tive matter  of  these  nests,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  cubilose,  exhibits  the  cha- 
racters of  the  neutral  albuminoids. 

SALEP.  Saleb,  Salab. — The  tuberose  roots  of  certain  species  of  orchis,  as  Orchis 
Morio,  O.  mascula,  0.  cariophoriis,  0.  militaru,  O.  latifolia,  O.  maculata,  &e.  The  roots 
arp  gathered  in  summer,  when  the  tuber  of  the  previous  year  has  died  away,  and  th» 
tew  one  is  fully  developed.  They  are  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  dried.  Salep  thus  prepared  forms  round  or  hand-shaped,  somewhat  flattened, 
horny,  translucent,  greyish-yellow  lumps,  having  a  sickly  taste  and  faint  peculiar  odour, 
and  easily  reduced  to  a  dirty  yellow  powder.  In  cold  water  this  powder  swells  up 
slowly,  in  hot  water  quickly,  to  a  bulky  semi-transparent  jelly.  One  pt.  of  salep  is 
capable  of  converting  48  pts.  of  boiling  water  into  a  thick  gum,  which  becomes  compact 
and  solid  on  the  addition  of  magnesia  or  of  borax. 

According  to  some  authorities,  salep  consists  chiefly  of  a  gum  resembling  bassorin  (ii. 
956),  with  small  quantities  of  starch  and  gum ;  according  to  Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxvii.  283),  of  pectic  acid.  According  to  Schmidt  (ibid.  Ii.  29),  salep,  when  examined 
with  the  microscope,  exhibits  distinct  grains  of  starch,  or  at  all  events  of  a  substance 
which  is  turned  blue  by  iodine.  Salep-mucilage  liquefies  when  digested  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  amylaceous  substance  being  converted  into  gum  and  sugar, while  the 
cellular  membrane  forms  a  precipitate,  Salcp-bassorin  appears  to  consist  merely  of 
this  membrane  swollen  by  water.  Pulverised  salep,  dried  at  10</°,  left  1*59  per 
cent,  ash,  consisting  of  calcic  carbonate  with  calcic  and  magncsic  phosphates. 

SALHTSKAMXBE,    Syn.  with  HmnosALiCTLAMrDH  (iii.  218). 

SALICIN.  C'H'K)7.— (Leroux,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliii.  440.— Braconnot, 
ibid,  xliv.  296. — Pelouze  and  Gay-Lassac,  ibid.  xhv.  220;  xlviii.  111. — Piria, 
ibid.  lxix.  281 ;  [3]  xiv.  257.— Bouchardat,  Compt.  rend,  xviii.  299;  xix.  602  ;  xx. 
610,  1635.— Ger  hard  t,  Aun.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  215;  'IVailc,  iii.  311.— Gm.  xv.430.) 
— This  substance,  discovered  by  Leroux,  an  apothecary  of  Vitry-le-Francais,  exists 
ready-formed  in  the  barks  of  several  species  of  willow  and  poplar,  especially,  accord- 
ing to  Braconnot,  in  that  of  Skdix  helix,  S.  amygdalina,  Pottulm  tremvla,  and  P.  grava.. 
It  appears  also  to  be  containod  in  the  flower-buds  of  meadW-sweet  (Spiraa  Ulmaria),. 
and  in  the  preen  parts  of  this  and  other  herbaceous  spiraeas,  inasmuch  as  these  plants 
yield  salicylol  by  distillation  with  water  (Buchner,  N.  Report.  Pharm.  ii.  1);  ako 
in  castoreum  (L  8*14),  being  derived  from  the  willow-barks  which  constitute  tho  principal 
food  of  the  beaver.  (Wohler.) 

Salicin  is  produced  artificially :— 1.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  helicfn, 
CnIIl,0T  (iii  139).    When  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  is  digested  with 
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sodium-amalgam,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  after  eupersaturat.ion  with  carbonic  acid, 
salicin  remains  in  the  residue,  and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  alcohol  (Lisenko, 
Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  p.  577). -2.  Together  with  benzoic  acid,  by  boiling  popu- 
lin  (it.  690)  with  lime  or  baryta-water : 

C»H*'0«    +    H'O     -     CIPO*    +  CWC. 

Po|JUlin.  Benzoic  Sallcin. 

acid. 

Or,  together  with  ethyiic  benzoate  and  benzamide,  byhoating  populin  to  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  (Piria). 

Preparation. — 1.  Six  pounds  of  dry  chopped  willow  or  poplar  bark  are  boiled  with 
-water ;  the  liquid  is  strained,  concentrated  down  to  18  pouuds,  mixed  while  still  hot 
with  2  pounds  of  levigated  oxide  of  lead,  digested  for  24  hours,  and  again  strained  ; 
the  residue  is  thoroughly  washed  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  left  to 
crystallise.  An  additional  quantity  of  salicin  is  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors 
after  they  have  again  been  treated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  entire  product  is  puri- 
fied by  repented  crystallisation  (Duf  los,  Schw.  J.  Ixvii.  25).— 2.  The  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  filtrute  is  boiled  with 
chalk,  till  the  excels  of  the  basic  acetate  is  decomposed,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear 
and  colourless ;  then  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  and  this  extract  iB  exhausted  with 
alcohol  of  34°,  and  left  to  crystallise  (Pcschier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliv.  418).— 
3.  Sixteen  pts.  of  bark  are  macerated  with  2  pts.  lime  and  with  water  for  24  hours ; 
tho  mixture  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  strained ;  the  residue  is  treated  in  like 
manner  with  the  same  quantity  of  lime  as  before ;  and  the  whole  of  the  liquids  arc 
decanted  from  the  sediment,  concentrated,  then  mixed  with  6  to  8  pts.  of  bone-black, 
and  evaporated  to  complete  dryness.  The  residue,  after  being  pulverised,  is  exhausted 
at  a  gentle  heat  w  ith  alcohol  of  82  per  cent.,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the 
tinctures ;  the  salicin  then  crystallises  from  the  residue  in  pale-yellow  granules, 
•which  are  purified  by  recrystailisation  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.  (Erdmann, 
Berl.  Jahrb.  xxxiii.  1,  136.) 

Properties.— Salicin  crystallises  in  broad,  tabular,  or  mostly  scaly  crystals,  belonging 
to  the  tri  metric  system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  «P .  oof'ao  .  Poo  .  Axes,  a :  h:  c, 
=  0  9274  :  2  4938 :  1.  Angle,  ooP  :  »P  =  139°  12',  Poo  :  Poo  =  136°  18' 
(Schabus).  It  is  white,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
oil  of  turpentine.  "Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dissolves  about  5  pts.  of  salicin  ;t 
alcohol  much  less.  It  melts  at  120°,  does  not  give  off  water  till  heated  to  200°,  and 
decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  alter 
vegetable  colours.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  possesses  febrifugal  properties. 
The  solutions  turn  tho  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  to  the  left ;  [a]r  ~  —  55'8°. 

Salicin  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  by  gelatin,  or  by  in- 
fusion of  galls. 

According  to  Phipson  (Chcm.  Nncs,  vi.  278),  an  alcoholic  solution  of  1  at.  salicin 
and  1  at.  benzoic  acid  yields  crystals  of  populin.  Salicin  also  forms  crystallisable 
compounds  with  tartaric  and  citric  acids.  According  to  0.  Schmidt  (Bull.'Soe.  Chim. 
1866,  i.  287)  salicin  does  not  yield  populin  when  heated  as  just  mentioned  :  heated  in 
a  sealed  tube  with  benzoic  acid  and  water,  it  yields  a  yellow  resinous  body  (sali- 
retin  ?)  and  a  solution  which  colours  ferric  chloride  blue  (saligeniu  ?). 

Dccomposi(hn.i.~\.  Salicin  heated  to  260°  gives  off  water  and  salicylous  acid,  to- 
gether with  acid  vapours  having  an  odour  of  caramel,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  in- 
solublo  in  water,  which  turns  brown,  and  ultimately  carlxmises.  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  salicylol,  together  with  aromatic  products.  When  distilled  with  soda-lime, 
it  yiolds  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  salicylol  (Gerhard t).— 2.  By  tho  current  of  a 
Bunseu's  battery  of  400  pairs,  salicin  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  saligenin,  which 
Litter  is  then  converted  into  salicylol,  and  ultimately  into  salicylic  acid  (Tichano- 
witsch,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  iv.  80). — 3.  It  is  not  altered  by  ozone.  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  106.) 

4.  When  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  had,  it  yields  a  solution  of  lend-formato, 
and  a  lead-compound  of  salicin.  Distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  large  quantities  of  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  but  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  anil  dichromate  of  potassium  converts  it  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, formic  acid,  and  salicylol. 

5.  Salicin  is  coloured  red  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  ami  the  product  is  decolorised  by 
water;  tho  solution  then  contains  a  conjugated  acid  (Mulder's  tntlphorujic  acid), 
together  with  unaltered  salicin.  If  the  mixture  be  heated,  there  is  also  formed  a  resinous 
substance,  called  olivin  by  Mulder,  rutiliu  by  Braeonuot,  and  probably  identical 
with  Piria's  sal  ire  tin  (q.  v.).  The  red  colour  imparted  to  salicin  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid  may  serve  for  the  detection  of  salicin  in  willow-bark. 
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6.  Salicin  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  resolved  into  glucose 
and  saligenin : 

C'•H,•0,  +  IPO    -    CIP'O*  +  CBPO'. 

The  same  transformation  is  effected  by  contact  with  water  and  emulsin,  at  a  tempe- 
rature not  above  40°  (Piria) ;  or  by  digestion  with  saliva  at  38°  or  40°.  (Stadeler, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxii.  350.) 

7.  Salicin  treated  with  very  weak  nitric  acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  converted 
into  helicin : 

C»H'»0'  +  O  ■  -    C'»H'-0'  +  H«0. 

Sometimes  helicoulin  is  formed  instead  of  helicin,  especially  if  the  acid  has  a  density 
of  about  12°  Bm.  (Piria).  When  salicin  is  boiled  once  or  twice  with  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  turns  yellow  and  gives  off  red  vapours,  to- 
gether with  the  odour  of  salicylol ;  and  the  solution,  if  then  mixed  with  a  ferric  salt, 
a<>quires  the  colour  of  ink.  The  same  solution,  when  left  at  rest,  deposits  salicylous 
acid,  the  quantity  of  which  gradually  increases  on  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  without 
boiling.  But  if  tho  liquid  be  again  boiled,  it  becomes  clear,  and  then  on  cooling 
deposits,  after  a  while,  needles  of  nitrosalieylic  acid,  which  are  reddened  -by  ferric  salts 
(Gerhardt).  By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  salicin  is  ultimately  con- 
verted into  picric  acid,  together  with  oxalic  acid.    (Bracon  no  t.) 

8.  Salicin  added  by  small  portions  to  boiling  aqueous  caustic  soda,  dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence, and  the  solution  when  saturated  with  an  acid  deposits  Kali  ret  in.  On  distilling 
the  neutralised  solution,  salicylol  passes  over,  and  a  residue  is  left  containing  salicylic 
acid  and  a  brick-red  powder  (Bouchard at,  Compt.  rend.  xix.  1179). — 9.  Fused 
with  excess  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  is  ultimately  con- 
verted into  salicylate  and  oxalate  of  potassium. 

10.  Chlorine  converts  salicin  into  chloro«aIiein,  dichlorosalicin,  and  perchlorosalicin. 
— 11.  A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  arid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  transforms  it  into  per- 
chloroquinone  (p.  29).  Salicin  distilled  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium  yields  chloropicrin, 
but  no  perch loroqui none  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lv.  4;  lxvi.  247). — 12.  An 
aqoeous  solution  of  salicin  mixed  with  chloride  of  iodine  solidifies,  after  a  while,  to  a 
white,  magma  of  crystals  containing  iodine,  which  have  not  been  further  examined. 
(Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  327.) 

13.  After  the  ingestion  of  salicin  into  the  animal  body,  salicylol  and  salicylic  aeid 
are  found  in  the  urine  (Laveran  and  Millon,  Aim.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii  145).  If  the 
*do*e  is  large,  the  urine  contains  also  unaltered  salicin,  together  with  saligenin,  and 
perhaps  also  phenoL    (Ranke,  J.  pr.  Cliom.  lvi.  1.) 

Substitutioii'de  ivatives  of  Salicin. 

Benzosaliclii.  C^H^O*  -  C,,H  7(CTHsO)0T.~-This  is  the  composition  of  Popu- 
lin,  a  crvstalliaable  substance  obtained  from  the  bark,  leaves,  and  root  of  the  aspen 
(iv.  689). 

CHlorosalicin.  C"H,rC10'.  (P  i  r  i  a,  [3]  xiv.  275.)— Crystallised  salicin  exposed 
to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  is  converted  into  a  red  resinous  substance,  with  copious 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  pulp  composed  of 
1  pt.  of  finely  pulverised  salicin  and  about  4  pts.  of  water,  the  whole  gradually 
dissolves,  and  chlorosalicm  separates  as  a  nacreous  crystalline  precipitate,  which  must 
be  pressed  in  a  cloth,  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  shaken  up  two  or  three  times  with 
ether  to  remove  adhering  resinous  matter,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water. 

Chlorosalicin  crystallises  in  long,  very  light.silky  needles  containing  C'H^CIO'^H'O. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  iu  ether.  "When  heated,  it  first  gives  off 
its  water,  then  melts  to  a  tracsparent  colourless  liquid,  and  finally  decomposes,  giving 
off  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  a  largo  quantity  of  charcoal.  In  contact 
with  emul«in  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  glucose  and  chlorosaligenin,  C'H'CIO1. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  reddish  colour.  When  heated  with  dilute  . 
icids,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  glucose,  and  a  resin  resulting  from  tho  metamorphosis 
of  chlorosaligenin.  (Piria.) 

.Dichlorosalicin,  C'H'^CPO7,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  pro- 
ceding  compound,  or  bv  its  prolonged  action  on  salicin.  It  forms  long,  silky,  snow- 
white  needles,  containing  2  at  water,  which  they  give  off  at  100°.  It  is  inodorous, 
slightly  bitter,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  spjiringly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  chlorosalicylol,  together  with  other  products.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not 
precipitate  motallic  salts.  Dilute  acids  convert  it  into  glucose  and  a  reddish  resin. 
Emulsin  acta  upon  it  in  tho  same  manner  as  on  monochlorosalicin.  (Piria.) 

Perchlorosalicin,  C'WCPO1,  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  heated 
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mixture  of  water  and  dichlorosalicin,  containing  lumps  of  marble  to  neutralise  the 
hydrochloric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  then  precipitated  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  which  must  bo  shaken  two  or  threo  times  with  ether,  and  crystallised  from 
weak  alcohol.  It  forms  small  yellowish  needles,  containing  2  at.  water,  which  is  given 
oft'  at  100°.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  taste,  decomposes  when  heated  above 
100°,  and  is  resolved  by  emulsin  into  glucose  and  a  resinous  product.  (Piria.) 

Flttmbosaltcln,  CuHMPb*0T  [?],  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
into  a  hot  strong  solution  of  salicin,  and  gradually  adding  basic  acetate  of  lead  till 
about  half  the  salicin  is  precipitated.  The  lead-compoui;d  then  separates  as  a  bulky 
white  precipitate,  resembling  starch  when  dried,  having  a  bitter  and  sweetish  taste, 
soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  potash.  It  docs  notgive  off  any  water  at  100°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  weakest  acids,  salicin  being  set  free.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it 
red. 

Lead- compounds  of  salicin  of  different  composition  are  obtained  under  other  circum- 
stances, not  very  well  defined.  (Piria.) 

SAIiXCOSYX.  CTII*02.  A  monntomic  radicle  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
salicylol,  or  salicylous  hydride,  C,JH*Os.H,  and  its  derivatives  (p.  161).  It  was  for- 
merly called  salicyl,  but  this  came  belongs  properly  to  the  diatomic  radicle  of  salicylic 
acid. 

8AUCT1.  CTPO.  The  diatomic  radicle  of  salicylic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 
Not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

(C'H'O)*) 

SALICYL-ACETIC  A.CZB.    C»H80«  =    C*H»0  }0».  —  Acetotcdicylic  acid. 

H  5 

[Formerly  regarded  as  Aeetosalicylic  anhydride,  CTII»0*.C,1I,0,  in  accordance  with 
the  monatomic  formula  of  salicylic  acid,  C7H4Oa.II.O].  Discovered  by  Gerhardt,  who 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  salicylate  of  sodium  (i.  31).  It  is 
also  produced  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  chloride  of  acetyl.  As  thus  obtained,  it 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  slender  prisms,  dissolves  completely  in  water  only  at  the  boiling 
heat,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  reacts  with  ferric  salte  like  salicylic  acid.  It 
melts  easily,  and  when  heated  a  little  above  its  melting-point,  emits  the  odour  of  acetic 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  warm  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  12,  the  solution  yielding 
crystals  of  a  nitro-acid.    (H.  v.  Gil  in,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  180.) 

II*  ") 

saUCTlAXZO  ACXDL    CIPNO'  =  (C'H'Oy-J*.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 

Phys.  [3]  x.  249.— Muspratt  and  Hofroann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  226.— Lim- 
pricht,  ibid,  xcviii.  266;  xcix.  249.) — This  compound,  metameric  with  oxybenzanuc 
acid,  plwrnyl-carbamic  acid,  and  nitrotoluene,  and  formerly  regarded  a*  salicyhmdc, 
N.H»  C'rPO*  (that  is,  as  the  amide  of  monobasic  salicylic  acid,  C'H'O'.H.O),  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mcthylsalicylic  or  ethyfcalicylic  acid : 

C7Hs(Cn»)0»  +  NH*    »    C'HTs'O'  +  CH'O. 

Methyltalic-jllc  Salicylamic  Methyl- 

acid,  acid.  alcuhol. 

To  prepare  it,  1  vol.  of  wintergreen-oil  (methylsalicylic  acid)  is  mixed  and  repeatedly 
agitated  with  about  6  vols,  of  strong  alcoholic  ammonia.  The  yellowish-brown  solu- 
tion thus  obtained,  deposits,  on  evaporation,  needles  of  salicylamic  acid,  which  may 
be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water  or  alcohol. 

According  to  Cahours,  it  is  produced  by  heating  acid  salicylate  of  ammonium,  but 
Limpricht  was  not  able  to  prepaire  it  in  this  way. 

Salicylamic  acid  crystallises  in  lamina?  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  a  yellowish-white 
colour  not  removable  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  132°,  and  boils  at  270°,  giving  off  an  aromatic  vapour  wh;ch  condenses  to 
shining  lamina?  of  the  acid.  If  it  be  kept  at  this  temperature  till  about  a  fourth  part 
has  volatilised,  the  residue  contains  salicylimide,  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol : 

CTH'NO»    -    H»0    -  CTH»NO. 

This  reaction  affords  a  decided  proof  of  the  diatomicity  of  salicylic  acid,  since  monato- 
mic acids  do  not  form  amic  acids  and  imides  (i.  47,  171).  Salicylamic  neid  passed 
over  red-hot  lime,  is  resolved  iuto  ammonia,  aniline,  and  phenol.  With  fuminp  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  a  nitro-substitute.  Strong  acids  and  alkalis  convert  it,  by  assumption  of 
water,  into  acid  salicylate  of  ammonium,  (C7H*0)"(NH4).H.Ql. 
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Salicylarnates.-  -Salicylamic  acid  is  so  weak  an  acid,  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
uniting  directly  with  ammonia,  or  decomposing  alkaline,  carbonates,  but  crystallises 
unaltered  from  the  solution,  on  evaporation.—The  barium-salt,  CHH"Ba"N*0«  (at  100°), 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  baryta-water  in  a  vessel 
protected  from  the  air. — The  strontium-,  calcium-,  and  magnesium-salts  are  similar  in 
properties  and  composition,  and  are  obtained  in  like  manner ;  tho  last,  by  adding  the 
acid  to  magnesia  suspended  in  water.  All  those  salts  are  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid. — The  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  are  obtained,  as  radio-crystalline  masses,  by 
decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphates,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate.— Cupric  salicylamatt,  CH^CVN'O4,  is  precipitated  in  bright-green  microsco- 
pic needles,  on  adding  cupric  acetate  to  a  solution  of  cither  of  the  preceding  salts.—- 
The  silver-salt,  (^H'AgNO*  (dried  over  oil  of  vitriol)  is  a  greyish- white,  not  percepti- 
bly crystalline  precipitate,  which  blackens  on  boiling  the  liquid.  (Limpricht.) 


Substitution-derivative*  of  Salicylamic  Acid. 

KitrosaUcylamlc  acid.  CTH'N'O4  -  [CH^NO^O]"  Ig.  Hitrosalicylamide, 

AnVamide.  (C  a  h  o u  r  s,  loc.  cit.)—  Produced  by  treating  methyl-nitrosalicylic  acid  with 
ammonia  in  the  manner  above  described :  its  preparation  takes,  however,  a  much  longer 
time  (two  or  three  weeks)  than  that  of  salicylamic  acid,  because  methyl-nitrosalicylic 
acid  dissolves  but  slowly  in  alcoholic  ammonia.  t 

Nitrosalicylamic  acid  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  when  recrystal- 
lised  from  alcohol,  forms  yellow  needles,  which  sublime  when  cautiously  heated.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  acids.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion colours  ferric  salts  red.  When  heated  with  strong  acids  or  alkalis,  it  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  nitrosalicylic  acid.   Its  salts  are  not  known. 

C*H*  TT 

Ettoylaalicylamic  acid.  C»H»NO»  =  (CH'br 

H 

Fhnrm.  xcviiL  262.)— Produced  by  tho  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethylic  methyl- 
salicylate : 

C,H«(CH,)(C»H»)0'  +  NH*    -   CH^CH^NO*  +  CH40. 

If  the  materials  are  left  to  act  in  the  cold,  colourless  needles  of  ethylsalicylamic  acid 
are  obtained  in  a  few  days  ^  if  they  are  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  action  is 
complete  in  a  few  hours. 

EthylsaaicyLimic  acid  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  and  separates 
from  the  ethereal  solution  in  crystals  of  considerable  size.  It  melts  at  110°  in  the 
dry  state,  at  100°  when  heated  with  water,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  sublimes  at  a  stronger  heat.  From  solution  in  warm  potash-ley,  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  nitric  acid,  it  separates  unaltered  on  cooling ;  from  solution  in  sulphuric  acid 
on  dilution  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  It  is 
coloured  red  by  ferric  chloride,  green  by  cupric  sulphate,  and  is  precipitated  by  ammo* 
niiu-al  acetate  of  lead. 

CTH4O.II)M 

BenzoylsaUcylamic  acid,  C'W  -  (C'H«0  )'YX,  Bensoylsalicylamide. 

H  ) 

SaJicylbenzamide.  (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  Compt. rend. xxxvii.  86. — Limpricht, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xcix.  249.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  salicylamic  acid  on  chloride 
of  benzoyl.  A  mixture  of  the  two  substances  in  equivalent  quantities  is  heated  to  1 20° 
— 145°  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  escape;  and  the  residue,  which 
remains  liquid  and  viscid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling,  but  becomes  crystalline  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  ether,  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  very  slender 
needles  united  in  flocks. 

The  acid  when  heated  gives  off  1  at.  water,  and  is  converted  into  benzovlsalieylamide, 
C'H'NO*  (Limpricht).  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  ammonia,  but  is  deposited  in  its 
original  state  when  the  ammonia  evaporates,  or  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
acid  ;  also  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  forming  deep  yellow  solutions,  but  is  generally  resolved 
at  the  same  time  into  benzoic  and  salicylamic  acids  (Limpricht).  It  dissolves  in 
warm  carbonate  of  sodium  without  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  solution, 
when  treated  with  acids,  deposits  very  soluble  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  benzoic 


q.    (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch. 
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and  salicylamic  acids  (Limpricht).  Its  solution  in  strontia  water  first  deposits 
crystals  of  bcnzonte,  and  afterwards  of  salicylamate  of  strontium. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  a  light  lemon-yellow  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  and  light-blue  with  sulphate  of  copper.    (G  erhardt  and  Chiozza.) 

SUver-salt.— The  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  light 
lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  becomes  strongly  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl, 
forming  chloride  of  silver.    (Gerhurdt  and  Chiozza.) 

CuxnylMOicylamlc  add,  C'H'W  =   (C'H'O)"  jg.   -Prepared,  like  the 

preceding,  with  salicylamic  acid  and  chloride  of  cumyl.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
capillary  needles.    (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza.) 

BALICYLAM XBSV  (CTH"N*0  -  (C'H«0)  |  ^  appeare  to  be  produced  by  the 

prolonged  action  of  ammonia  on  etbylic  methylsalicylate.  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcviii.  262.) 

(C'H'O)") 

SA&XCYX.BEMXOXO  ACIX>.     C'«H«°0<  -    C'HK)  |0'.     Syn.  with 
ZOSALICTLIC  Aero  (i.  565). 


CTO  -  (C'H'0)">n,     c  .     ,.  „ 

Hs     (        Spmoyhc  acid,  lo/p 


rsputoy- 

Nc  acid.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  165  ;  xciii.  262. — Lowig  and  Weidmann, 
J.  pr.  Chera.  xix.  236;  Pogg.Ann.  xlvi.  83. — Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  395.— Proc- 
ter, J.  Pharm.  [3]  iii.  275.— Delalande,  Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3]  vi.  346.  —G erhardt, 
ibid.  vii.  217-— Cahours,  ibid.  x.  327;  xiii.  90,  113.— Ett ling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
liii.  77. — Scblioper,  ibid.  lix,  26. — Kolbe  and  Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiii.  125  ;  cxv.  157;  cxx.  299;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  309  ;  1880,  p.  287 ;  J861,  p.  393.— 
KekuU,  Ann. Ch.  Pharm. cxvii.  145;  Jahresb.  1860, p.  293.— Gra.  xii.  246.— Gerh, 
iii.  320;  iv.  1017.) 

This  acid,  metameric  with  oxybenzoic  acid,  exists  ready-formed  in  the  flowers  of 
Spiraa  Ulmaria,  and  as  methylsalicylic  acid  in  oil  of  wintergrecn. 

Formation. — 1.  From  salicylol  by  oxidation  wiith  aqueous  chromic  add  (Et  tling), 
or  by  heating  with  oxide  of  copper  (Et  tling,  Piria). — 2.  By  melting  salicylol  or 
ealicin  with  hydrate  of  potassium  (Piria): 

CTH«Oa  +  KHO    -    CTH*KO'  +  H*. 

Salicylol.  PotAMic 

ftalirylAie. 

— 3.  By  heating  ind  igo  with  hydrate  of  potassium  to  300°.  The  experiment  does  not 
always  succeed  :  if  the  heat  be  not  continued  long  enough,  only  phenyl -car*  amic  acid 
is  produced;  if  too  long,  a  brown  substance  is  formed.    (Ettl  ing.) 

5.  Bypassing  carbonic  anhydride  intophenol  containing  email  pieces  of  sodium.  The 
metal  then  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  salicylate  uf  sodium  is  formed, 
together  with  other  products.  Salicylic  acid  has,  in  fact,  the  same  composition  as 
phenyl-carbonic  acid  :  CH'O  +  CO2  -  C'H'O'  (Kolbe  and  Lau  temann).— 6.  By 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenyl- carbamic  acid  (Gcrland): 
C'HTNO«  +  UNO*  -  C'H'O1  +  H'O  +  N\ 
Griess  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  413),  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phony  1-carbamic  acid, 
obtained  an  acid,  which  he  calls  diazo-salyl-n itric  acid,  having  the  composition 
C'*H*N*0T ;  ami  this,  when  heated  in  an  aqueous  solution,  is  completely  resolved  into 
salicylic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  free  nitrogen: 

CmH»N»Oi  +  2H50    -    2CTn«0«  +  NHO»  +  N«. 

7.  Coumaric  acid  (ii.  93),  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  yields  salicylate  and 
acetate  of  potassium  (Delal  ande,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  343) : 

CH'O'  +  2KHO    mm    CTH»KO»  +  CH'KO'  +  H». 

8.  Methylsalicylic  acid  (oil  of  wintergreen)  is  resolved  by  gaseous  hydriodic 
acid  into  salicylic  acid  and  methylic  iodide  (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxv.  13): 

CF&XCWyP  +  HI    -    C'BX>»  +  CH'I. 

9.  Iodosalicylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid,  even  at  temperatures  below 
100 J,  and  more  quickly  at  100°,  into  salicylic  acid  and  free  iodine  (Kckule,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xvii.  203): 

C'IPIO*  +  HI    =    CTH«0«  +  P. 
Preparation.— ^a.  From  the  flowers  of  Spirant  Ulmaria.    The  flowers  are  exhausted 
with  ether,  or  the  water  distilled  from  them,  with  frequent  cohobation,  is  shaken  up 
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with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  distilled  ;  the  residue  is  treated  With  water,  which 
dissolves  salicylic  acid  nud  tannin  ;  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  neutralised  with  carbo- 
nate of  potassium,  evaporated,  and  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  watery  dis- 
tillate slowly  evaporated  yields  colourless  needles.   (Lowig  and  Wcidmann.) 

6.  From  Oil  of  Gatdt'htTta  ( Wintergreen). — The  oil  is  heated  with  strong  potash- 
ley  t  ill  no  more  niethylic  alcohol  is  given  off  from  it,  and  the  residue  is  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitato  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  crystallised  from 
hot  alcohol.  (Cahours.) 

c.  From  Sal icylol,  or  from  Salicin. — 1.  Hydrate  of  potassium  is  heated  in  a  silver 
basin,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  salicin  is  added  by  small  portions,  with  con- 
tinual stirring ;  whereupon  the  mass  turns  brown,  swells  up,  and  gives  off  a  largo 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  It  is  then  heated  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  given  off  in  prestneo 
of  excess  of  potash.  If  the  potash  is  not  in  excess,  only  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic 
acid  is  obtained,  but  instead  of  it,  salicylol  and  a  brown  resinous  substance  which 
it  is  difficult  to  convert  into  salicylic  aeid,  even  by  repeated  fusion  with  hydrate  of 
potassium.  If  the  process  be  rightly  conducted,  the  mass  becomes  nearly  colourless, 
exhibiting  only  a  slight  yellowish  tint.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  is 
tuparsaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  vessel  being  surrounded  with  cold  water ; 
and  the  resulting  crystalline,  mass  is  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  (which  contains 
oxalic  acid),  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water  (Piria,  Gorhardt,  Marchand). — 
2.  Cupric  salicylate  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  nothing  more  escapes  at  220°,  and  the 
residue  has  assumed  a  uniform  kermes-brown  tint.  This  residue,  consisting  of  cuprous 
salicylibc,  is  then  introduced  into  a  glass  tube,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  over 
it,  whereupon  the  mass  becomes  heated  and  blackened,  and  salicylic  acid  sublimes  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  sublimate  may  not  cover  up  the  un decomposed  mass,  and  so  pro- 
tect it  from  further  decomposition,  it  must  be  driven  forward  by  the  application  of  a  « 
gentle  heat.  Or  the  cuprous  salicylate  is  dissolved  in  warm  acetic  acid,  or  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  the  colourless  liquid  is  precipitator! 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  cop|K?r  is  eva- 
porated to  tho  crystallising  point.  Or  the  solution  of  the  copper-salt  in  acetic  acid  is 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  preci- 
pitate suspended  in  hot  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  liquid,  and 
the  sulphide  of  lead  removed  by  filtration :  the  filtrate  on  cooling  yields  pure  salicylic 
acid.  (Ettling.) 

rf.  From  Indigo  (p.  162). — The  heat  must  be  carefully  regulated,  because,  if  the  required 
temperature  is  exceeded,  the  salicylic  acid  decomposes,  and  a  brown  substanco  is  formed  ; 
and  if  the  heating  is  not  continued  long  enough,  nothing  but  phenyl-carbamic  acid  is 
produced. 

e.  From  Phenol. — Dry  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  into  warm  phenol,  with  addition 
of  small  pieces  of  sodium.  The  metal  then  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
a  stiff  paste  is  formed,  containing  the  isomeric  salts,  salicylate  and  phenyl-carbonate  of 
sodium,  together  with  unaltered  phenol.  On  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
i  phenyl-carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  salicylic 
acid  which  is  set  free  may  be  separated  from  the  phenol  by  solution  in  strong  aqueous  car- 
bonate of  ammonium.  The  solution  boiled  down  till  it  acquires  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
filtered  from  separated  resin,  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  salicylic  acid, 
to  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  Salicylic  acid  is  also 
formed,  though  in  much  smaller  quantity,  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  a  ready- 
prepared  solution  ofphenylate  of  sodium  in  phenol.  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  177.) 

Properties.— Salicylic  acid  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution  in  large  monoclinic  four-sided  prisms.  From  a  hot  aqueous  solution  it  sepa- 
rates on  cooling,  in  slender  needles  often  an  inch  long.  Particularly  large  and  fine 
crystals  are  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  (Cahours).  It  melts 
at  158°  (Cahours),  at  121°  (Procter),  at  125°  (Ettling).  Sublimes  at  about 200°, 
without  boiling,  in  slender  needles  having  a  strong  lustre,  and,  when  pure,  may  bo 
completely  distilled  by  careful  heating  (Cahours,  Ettling).  It  has  a  sweetish-sour 
taste,  and  produces  irritation  in  the  throat.  Reddens  litmus  rather  strongly.  It  does 
not  act  on  polarised  light. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water ;  still  more  in  alcoh/>f, 
moderately  soluble  in  wood-spirit,  especially  when  warm.  Ether  dissolves  it  in  some- 
what considerable  quantity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  still  more  when  heated. 
Boiling  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  the  acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  deep  violet  colour  to  ferric  salts. 

Ikcompositions. — 1.  Salicylic  acid,  when  quickly  heated,  especially  if  it  be  impure, 
gives  off  phenol  (Marchand,  Cahours).  Heated  with  pounded  glass  or  quicklime, 
it  is  resolved  into  phenol  and  carbonic  anhydride.    (Gerhardt,  iv.  389.) 
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-"^L  2.  Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganic  peroxide,  it  yields  formic  acid. 
*3.  Sulphuric  anhydride  converts  it  into  sulphosalicylic  acid,  CH^CSO*. 

4.  Fuming  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  converts  salicylic  acid  into  nitrosalicylic  acid  ;  by 
prolonged  action,  however,  picric  acid  is  produced.  The  same  products  are  obtained 
by  treating  salicylic  acid  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  With  chlorine  and  bromine,  salicylic  acid  yields  chlorinated  or  brominated  aeids, 
the  degree  of  substitution  varying  according  to  the  proportions  used,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  reaction  (p.  156). 

6.  A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  converts  it  into  pcrchloro- 
quinone  (p.  29). 

7.  Dry  salicylic  acid  (1  at.)  distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  (2  at.  or  3 
pts.)  yields  an  oily  body,  which,  after  rectifying  and  collecting  the  portion  which 
distils  between  240°  and  270°,  consists  of  salicylic  chloride,  (C'H^O)"^,  salicylic 

chlorohydrate,  C'H»0'.C1  =  (C'H'O)"  Jg^  and   cbiorosalicylic  chloride,  C'H«C1«, 

or  (C'H'Ci^'Cl'.  The  first  and  third  of  these  bodies  are  resolved  by  boiling  with 
water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorosalicylic  acid,  CTH*C10*,  isomeric  with 
chlorobenzoic  acid ;  the  second  yields,  in  like  manner,  hydrochloric  and  salicylic  acids. 

•Such  are  the  results  obtained  by  Kolbe  andLautema  nn(Jahresb.  1860,  p.  288),  who 
however,  regard  the  compound  CTH*0C1*  as  chloride  of  chlorosalylic  acid,  C,H*C10.C1 
(isomeric  with  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl),  and  the  third  as  trichloride  of  chlorosalyl, 
C'H«C1.C1». 

Chiozza  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvl  102;  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  493),  by  distilling 
salicylic  acid  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  had  previously  obtained  an  oily  distillate, 
which  yielded  chlorobenzoic  acid  (or  an  isomer)  when  treated  with  water.  Gerhard t 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxix.  360;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  421),  by  acting  in  like  manner  on 
methylsalicylic  acid  (oil  of  wintergreen),  obtained  salicylic  chlorohydrate,  C7H*0*C1 ; 
and  Drion  (Jahresb.  1854,  p.  423),  by  the  same  process,  likewise  obtained  the  latter 
compound,  together  with  salicylic  chloride,  C'H'OCl1.  Kekule  (ibid.  1860,  p.  293), 
by  heating  the  distillate  obtained  with  wintergreen  oil  and  phosphoric  chloride  to  180° 
—200°,  to  expel  oxy chloride  of  phosphorus  and  the  excess  of  pentachloride  (1  at. 
methylsalicylic  acid  decomposes  only  1  at.  PCI*),  obtained  a  product  which,  when 
treated  with  water,  yielded  only  salicylic  acid,  no  chlorobenzoic  or  chlorosalylic  acid : 
therefore  CTH*OCl;  but  when  the  chlorinated  distillate  was  further  heated  to  somewhat 
below  280°,  the  compound  C'IPOCI*  was  obtained,  which  yielded  with  water  the  chlo- 
rinated acid  C'HftC10*  Kekule  finds,  however,  that  the  composition  of  the  chlorinated 
distillate  is  by  no  means  constant,  but  that  the  proportion  of  chlorine  increases  at  each 
rectification. 

Very  different  results  have  been  obtained  by  Couper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  369; 
Jahresb.  1858,  p.  266),  who,  by  gradually  dropping  1  at.  wintergreen  oil  into  2  at 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  rectifying,  obtained  a  yellowish  liquid  passing  over  at 
about  290°,  and  a  blackish  residue  whicn  solidified  on  cooling.  This  liquid  has  the 
composition  CWCIYO"  (salicyl-trichlorophosphaie\  and  is  resolved  by  waterinto  hydro- 
chloric, phosphoric,  and  salicylic  acids.  Its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation  :— 

C'H«0»    +   PCI*     -     2HC1    +  CWCl'PO'. 

8.  Dry  salicylate  df  sodium  distilled  with  excess  of  phosphoric  oxy chloride  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  viscid  liquid  which  passes  over  at  a  high  temperature,  and  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  deposit*  tabular  crystals  consisting  of  the  phenylic  ether  of  la  By  li  c 

acid,  C'»H«0*  -  c«H»  [°-   (Kolbe  and  Lautemann.) 

9.  With  chloride  of  acetyl  salicylic  acid  formsacety  1-salicylic  acid.C'H^CH'OJO*, 
metameric  with  tercphthnlic  acid.    (H.  v.  Gilm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  180.) 

10.  Salicylic  acid  heated  with  iodine  yields  a  mixture  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-iodo- 
salicylic  acids  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann),  together  with  tri-iodophenol  (Lau- 
temann, Jahresb.  1861,  p.  393).  Tho  same  iodated  salicylic  acids  are  produced  by 
dropping  tincture  of  iodine  into  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  salicylate  of  barium  (Kolbo 
and  Lautemann).  On  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  in  chlorine- water  to  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  salicylic  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which  after 
washing  with  cold  water,  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  iodine — 
probably  an  iodosalicylic  acid.    (Tl.  Watts.) 

Salicylate  a. — Salicylic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts,  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formula :— 

Acid.  C^'MO.  =  (C'^)"|0«»dC»H.^"0.  -  (C^rto-. 
Ncutml,   CH'MK)'    -    <™°>  jo'andC'H'M-O'     .  ^^(C. 
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The  acid  salicylate*  of  diatomic  metals  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  thl 
neutral  salts  with  thefreeacid :  CH^aTO*  -  C'HlM'0».CTBX)».  The  neutral  salicy- 
lates of  the  monatomic  metals,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  silver,  have  not  been  obtained. 

Salicylic  acid  was  formerly  regarded  as  monobasic,  the  salts  here  considered  as  acid 
being  then  regarded  as  neutral ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  salicylates  containing  2  at  of 
a  monatomic  or  1  at.  of  a  diatomic  metal  was  not  known  till  1865,  when  several  of 
them  were  prepared  by  Piria.  The  diutomicity  of  salicylic  acid  is  corroborated  by  the 
existence  of  acid  salicylic  ethers,  oil  of  wintergreen  for  example,  and  by  the  composi- 
tion of  salicylamic  acid  and  salicylimide  (p.  160). 

The  salicylates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodinra,  barium,  strontium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  and  zinc,  are  soluble  and  crystallisable.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
salicylates  turn  brown  on.  exposure  to  the  air.  Most  salicylates  are  resolved  by  dry 
distillation  into  phenol  and  a  carbonate. 

Salicylate  of  Ammonium,  WH^WY?  — Deposited  in  crystalline  scales  from 
a  solution  of  the  acid  saturated  with  ammonia,  then  boiled  and  evaporated,  or  in  silky 
needles  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  dilute  solution.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic 
(Marignac).  It  melts  at  126°  (Procter),  and  is  completely  decomposed  by  distil- 
lation into  water  and  salicylamic  acid,  according  to  Caheurs;  according  to  Limprieht, 
however,  salicylamic  acid  is  not  produced  in  this  way. 

Salicylates  of  Barium.— The  acid  salt,  C,,U,,Ba"0,.H»0,  orC'HWO'.C'HW 
H*0,  is  formed  by  boiling  salicylic  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  separates  on 
evaporation  in  Bhort,  concentrically  grouped,  shining  needles,  which  give  off  their  water 
at  218°  (Cahours).  A  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  concen- 
trated baryta-water  deposits  tho  neutral  salt,  CTH*Ba"0'.2H*Ol  in  small  colourless 
lamina*,  which  give  off  their  water  at  140°.  The  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is 
resolved  by  carbonic  acid  into  the  acid  salt  and  carbonate  of  barium.  It  dissolves  but 
slightly  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat.    (Pi  ria.) 

Salicylates  of  Calcium.— The  acid  salt,  CHII,pCa"0€.2H*0,  prepared  like  the 
acid  barium-salt,  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  therefrom  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  well-developed  octahedrons.  On  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  this 
salt  with  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar-water  containing  a  large  excess  of  su  jar,  and 
warming  the  liquid  in  the  water-bath,  the  neutral  calcium-salt,  C'H«Ca*'0«.H*O,  sepa- 
rates as  a  sandy  insoluble  powder,  which  retains  its  water  at  100°,  but  gives  it  off  at 
ISO3.  It  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  neutral  barium- 
salt. 

Salicylates  of  Copper.— The  acid  salt,  C,lHwC\fO«.4HT0,remains  dissolved  when 
a  solution  of  the  acid  barium-salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  copper,  and  crystal- 
lises in  long  greenish-blue  needles,  which  do  not  give  off  their  water  till  heated  con- 
siderably abovo  100°.  When  heated  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it 
completely,  it  melts  below  100°,  and  is  resolved  into  salicylic  acid  and  the  neutral 
copper-salt,  CTH,Cu"0".H'0,  which  forms  a  yellowish -green,  light  neatly  insoluble 
powder.    Tho  same  decomposition  of  the  acid  salt  is  effected  by  ether.  (Piria.) 

Potassio-cupric  salicylate,  C,4H"Cu"K,Oa.4H*0,  is  obtained  on  adding  salicylic  acid 
to  a  solution  of  cupric  tartrate  in  excess  of  strong  potash-lev,  as  a  light-green  crys- 
talline precipitate,  which  separates  from  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water, 
in  emerald-green  rhombic  plates.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  into  cupric  oxide  and  acid  sali- 
cylate of  potassium.  It  gives  off  its  water  below  100°. — Baryto-cupric  salicylate 
CuHaCu"Ba''0<.4H;lO,  separates  on  mixing  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with 
chloride  of  barium,  as  a  siskin-green  crystalline  precipitato  insoluble  in  water.  The 
water  of  crystallisation  begins  to  escape  at  35°.  (Piria.) 

Salicylates  of  Lead.— The  acid  salt,  CWTVO4. H'O,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
salicylic  acid  with  water  and  carbonate  of  lead,  in  needles  having  a  very  brilliant 
satiny  lustre,  or  by  pouring  a  strong  solution  of  salicylate  of  ammonium  or  potassium 
into  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitato,  soluble  in 
boiling  water  (Cahours^. — The  neutral  salt,  C^IPPIA)*,  is  obtained  as  a  heavy 
crystalline  powder  by  adding  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
the  acid  salt. — A  basic  salt,  2CTH«Pb"0».3Pb"0,  separates  as  a  white  powder  composed 
of  nacreous  scales,  on  boiling  the  acid  salt  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  (Piria.) 

Salicylate  of  Magnesium  (acid),  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  forms  radiating  needles  often  aggregated  in  a  compact 
mass.    It  dissolves  easily  in  cold  nnd  still  more  in  boiling  water,  (pahours.) 

Salicylate  of  Potassium,  2C7H*KOs.H,0,  is  obtained  in  colourless,  shining, 
silky  needles,  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  strong  boiling  alcohol.    It  is  converted  by 
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chlorine  into  diehlorosalicylate,  and  by  bromine  into  dibromosalicylate  of  potassium. 
Treated  with  bromine  in  presence  of  excess  of  potash,  it  yields  a  rod  substance 
resembling  sulphide  of  antimony,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  potash,  and 
baring  the  composition  of  tribromophenol.    (Cab ours.) 

Salicyl ate  of  Silver,  C'H'AgO',  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  small  very  brilliant  needles. 
(Cahours.) 

Bromosalicylic  Acids. 

Monobromoaallcylio  acid,  C'IPBrO*.  (Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii. 
217;  Cahours,  ibid.  xiii.  99.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  triturating  salicylic  acid 
with  a  quantity  of  bromine  not  sufficient  to  convert  the  whqje  of  it.  On  washing  the 
resulting  gummy  mass  with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  to  extract  the  unaltered 
salicylic  acid,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
evaporate,  bromosalicylic  acid  is  obtained  in  colourless  prisms  having  a  strong  lustre, 
and  somewhat  like  salicylic  acid.  It  melts  when  slightly  heated;  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  pretty  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  espe- 
cially when  warm.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation.  When  distilled  with  fine  sand 
and  a  small  quant  ity  of  baryta,  it  yields  thick  vapours  condensing  into  a  reddish  liquid, 
which  by  repeated  distillation  with  sand  and  baryta  yields  bromophenol :  C'IPBrO*  *= 
C«H»BrO  +  CO'. 

Bromosalicylic  acid  forms  with  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  crystallisable  salts, 
which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  salicylates. — It  colours  ferric  suits  red,  like 
salicylic  acid. 

Dibromosallcyllc  acid,  C'U'BrO*.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  102.) 
— To  prepare  this  acid,  pulverised  salicylic  acid  is  gradually  triturated  with  excess  of 
bromino  us  long  as  any  action  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stAnd  for  some 
hours  ;  the  excess  of  bromine  is  then  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  the  residue  dis- 
solved iu  boiling  ammonia.  As  the  solution  cools,  the  ammonium-salt  is  deposited  in 
slender  shining  needles.  These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  ;  the  acid  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  white  precipitate  washed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate.  Or  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  salicylate  of  potassium,  whereupon  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and  soon  deposits 
crystals  of  dibroraosalicylate  of  potassium ;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  separated  acid  washed  and  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

It  forms  short  colourless  or  slightly  reddish  needles,  which  melt  at  about  150°.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  wattr,  moderatoly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily  in  ether.  It 
dissolves  in  strong  sidphuric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  water.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  bromine  and  nitrous 
vapours  and  formation  of  picric  acid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  When  distilled 
with  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta,  it  yields  di bromophenol. 

The  dibromosalieylateg  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  are  even  less  soluble 
than  the  monobromosalicylates.  The  potassium-Bait  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
shining  colourless  prisms. 

Trlbromosalioyllo  acid,  CHWO*.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  104.) 
— When  a  mixture  of  finely  pulverised  dibromosalicylic  acid  with  excess  of  bromine  is 
exposed  to  sunshine  for  25  or  30  days,  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  washed  with 
water,  and  recrystallised  from  strong  alcohol,  tribromosalicylic  acid  is  obtained  in 
small  yellowish  prisms,  very  hard  aud  friable,  insoluble  in  water,  moderatoly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  very  readily  in  ether. 

When  distilled  with  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta,  it  yields  tribromophenol 
contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  oily  matter.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
it  yields  bromine-vapours  and  yellow  crystals. 

Its  compounds  with  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  are  crystallisable,  but  verysparingly 
soluble  in  water.  Tho  ammonium-salt  forms  with  silver-salts  a  precipitate  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow  colour. 

Chlorosalicyl  ic  Acids. 

Only  two  of  these  compounds  aw  known,  both  being  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  chlorine  on  salicylic  acid.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  106.) 

IYlonochlorosallcyllc  acid,  C'lPClO*,  isproduced: — 1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  excess  of  salicylic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  acid  therefore  remaining  undecom posed ;  it  is 
difficult,  however,  to  purify  from  dichlorosalicylic  acid. — 2.  When  chlorine  gas  is  very 
slowly  passed  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  salicylate  of  potassium,  till  tho  liquid, 
which  becomes  brown,  begins  to  deposit  a  dark-green  substance;  the  solution  then 
decomposed  by  nn  acid,  and  the  resulting  white  precipitate  washed  with  water  and 
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crystallised  from  alcohol,  slender  needles  are  obtained  consisting  of  chlorosalicylio 
acid  not  quite  pure. 

Dicblorosalicyllc  acid,  <7H4C150». — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  excess  of  chlorine  on  salicylic  acid.  To  prepare  it,  chlorino  gas  is  passed  through  a 
concentrated  rotation  of  salicylate  of  potassium  as  long  as'  the  liquid  continues  to 
deposit  a  dark-green  body;  this  substance  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  till  tho 
water  runs  away  colourless,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which  is  mixed  with  £  of 
its  rolumo  of  alcohol  of  36°  Em. ;  and  the  needles  of  the  potassium-salt  which  sepa- 
rate on  cooling  are  repeatedly  crystallised  from  very  weak  spirit  till  they  become 
colourless.  These  crystals  are  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  resulting  white  precipitate  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  of  82  per 
cent.;  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  the  acid  in  needles  or  in  scales,  or  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  hard,  well-formed  octahedrons.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
vatcr,  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  gently  heated 
oil  >f  vitriol,  and  separates  partially  as  the  liquid  cools. 

The  acid,  distilled  two  or  three  times  with  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta  or 
liaie,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  dichloropbenol.  It  dissolves 
gradually  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  deposits  beautiful  yellow  lamina  on  cooling. 

Dkhlorosalicylate  of  ammonium  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  potassium- 
salt  forms  greyish-white  needles  very  much  resembling  methyl-dichldrosalicylic  acid. 

I&dosalicy  lie Acids. 

formation. — 1.  "When  tincture  of  iodine  is  dropped  into  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
barytic  salicylate,  CTH*Ba"0*,  till  the  yellow  colour  of  the  tincture  remains  permanent, 
several  iodosalicylic  acids  are  formed,  which  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  pre- 
cipitated together  with  unaltered  salicylic  acid.  They  cannot,  however,  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  water,  although  their  solubility  diminishes  as  the  proportion  of 
iodine  increases.— 2.  When  1  at.  salicylic  acid  is  fused  with  2  at.  iodine,  and  tho  pro- 
duct is  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  several  iodosalicylic  acids  are  dissolved  out,  and 
there  remains  a  red  body  resembling  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  alkalis,  and  acids,  is  not  altered  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves 
with  red  colour  in  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  this  body  appears  to  be  tetriodo-disalicylic 
acid,  C'M'O*.  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  157;  Jahresb. 
1860,  p.  291.) 

As  iodosalicylic  acid  is  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  salicylic  acid  even  below  100° 
(p.  152),  Kekule  is  of  opinion  that  the  iodosalicylic  acids  obtained  by  fusing 
sal icvlic' acid  with  iodine  are  not  directly -formed  substitution-products,  but  are  rather 
formed  in  the  alkaline  solution,  during  the  process  of  separation  ;  perhaps  thus : — 

Cm*0*  +    V  +    KHO   «    G7H»IO»   +    KI  +  H*0-. 


■3Zlte  JSSSSL 

C7H*0»  +  2F  +  2KHO  ~    C'H«I50»  +  2KI  +  2H20. 

Salic«Uc  Dl.if»doMH- 
adil.  c*llc  «cid- 

C7H*0»  +  3la  +  3KH0    «    CH'FO   +  CO*  +  3KI  +  3HJ0. 

Silwylic  Trl-lodo- 
add.  phenol. 

Preparation.  1.  Finely  pulverised  iodine  (2  at.)  is  intimately  mixed  with  salicylic 

acid  ( 1  at.),  and  the  mixture  is  heated  over  a  lamp  in  a  wide-bottomed  glass  vessel,  the 
beat  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  fused  mass  begins  to  boiL  Tho  resulting  brown 
crystalline  mass,  containing  a  mixture  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-iodosalicylic  acids,  with 
somewhat  considerable  quantities  of  tri-iodophenol  (iv.  409)  and  unaltered  salicylic 
acid,  is  treated  with  dilute  potash,  which  dissolves  everything  excepting  the  red  body 
above  mentioned ;  the  filtered  alkaline  liquid  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  tho 
separated  acids  are  washed  with  water,  which  removes  nearly  all  the  unaltered  salicylic 
acid  On  dissolving  the  fused  residue  in  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  neutralising 
the  iiouid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  tri-iodophenol,  which  is  solublo  only  in  excess  of 
alkali  separates  out ;  and  thefiltrred  liquid  yields  on  evaporation,  first  crystals  of  sodic 
tri-i.xiaealicylate,  then,  on  further  concentration,  satiny  needles  of  sodic  di-iodosahcy- 
late  and  lastly  sodic  mono-iodosalicylate  in  small  lancet-shaped  lamin*.  Thecompleto 
separation  and  purification  of  tho  last  two  acids  is  effected  by  decomposing  the  sodium- 
salts  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  tho  separated  acids  with  carbonate  of  barium, 
the  di-iodosalicylato  of  barium  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  while  the  mono- 
iodosalicvlate  dissolves  with  moderate  facility.— 2.  A  larger  product  is  obtained  by 

of  salicylic  acid  and  iodine  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and 
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boiling  the  solution  for  three  hours  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condensing 
tube.  The  brown  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  heated  to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  then 
supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  resulting  sodium-salts  are  further 
treated  as  above.    (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  299;  Jahresb.  1861,  p. 

393.) 

Mono-iodosalicylic  acid,  C*H*IO*. — This  acid,  separated  from  the  purified 
barium-salt  by  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  from  water  acidulated  with 
, sulphuric  or  acetic  acid  in  long  silky  needles ;  from  alcohol,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  hard 
warty  groups  of  needles.  It  melts  at  196°,  and,  when  suddenly  heated,  is  resolved  into 
free  iodine,  iodophenol,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  By  boiling  with  caustic  potash  it  is 
converted  into  oxy salicylic  acid,  C7H"0*  (iv.  820). 

The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid,  and  likewise  the  solutions  of  its 
salts,  colour  ferric  chloride  violet. 

Iodoaalicylate  of  Ammonium  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  needles. 
— The  barium-salt,  CHH"Ba"I*0\  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  rosettes 
of  delicate  laminse,  which  assume  a  reddish  colour  when  heated  in  the  moist  state.— 
The  silver-salt  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  hard  grains.    (Laut  em  an  n.) 

]>l-todoaalicylic  acid,  C'H'FO*,  separated  from  the  barium-salt,  forms  a  white 
amorphous  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
From  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  acetic  acid,  it  crystallises  like  the 
mono-iodated  acid ;  from  alcohol  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  does  not  melt  at  212°, 
but  turns  brown  from  incipient  decomposition ;  when  quickly  heated,  it  decomposes, 
with  separation  of  iodine.  Boiling  nitric  acid  likewise  eliminates  iodine  from  it,  and 
probably  converts  it  into  dinitrosalicyltc  acid.  By  boiling  with  strong  potash-ley  it  is 
converted  into  dioxysalicy li c  or  gallic  acid,  CTH*0\  part  of  which  is,  however, 
resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  dioxyphenic  (pyrogallic)  acid. — The  solutions  of 
di-iodosnlicylic  acid  and  its  salts  colour  ferric  chloride  violet. 

The  di-iodosalicy  lates  are  for  the  most  part  very  sparingly  soluble ;  the  most 
soluble  among  them  is  the  sodium-salt. — Tho  barium-salt,  C"I^el4Ba"0•,  crystallises 
from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution,  in  needles  having  a  satiny  lustre.  (Laute- 
mann.) 

Trl-ftodosallejllo  add.  CTH'FO\—  This  acid  is  very  difficult  to  prepare,  being 
very  unstable,  and  apt  to  split  up,  during  the  process  of  formation  by  fusing  salicylic  acid 
with  iodine,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  tri-iodophenol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  formei  in  tufts  of  needles.  It 
melts  at  about  167°,  with  partial  decomposition.  Alkalis  decompose  it,  abstracting 
carbonic  anhydride  and  bydriodic  acid,  and  converting  it  into  a  red  body,  CIPPO. 

Tri-iodosalicylate  of  Sodium  is  a  grey-green  mass  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
(Lautemann!) 

Nitrosalicylic  Acids. 

Two  nitro-derivatives  of  salicylic  acid  are  known,— viz.,  the  mono-  and  di -nit rated 
acids. 

Mono-nltro-salioylio  acid,  or  simply  mtrosalicyllo  acid,  C*H*NO*  «* 

C7H»(N05)0*.  Indigoiicacid.  Anilicacid.  Sitro-anilicacid.  Anil  otic  acid.  Mtrospiroylic 
acid.  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  lxxii.  131.— Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxvii.  160.— 
Dumas,  ibid,  lxiii.  205  ;  [3]  ii.  227.  -  Gcrhardt,  ibid.  vii.  325.—  March  and,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxvi.  385. — Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvi.  35.- — Stenhouse,  ibid.  lxx.  2o3. — 
H.  Major,  Das  chem.  Laboratorium  dcr  Univ.  Christiania,  1854,  p.  84. — Gm.  xii. 
307-— Gerh.  iii.  335.) — This  acid  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul  among  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  indigo  by  nitric  acid.  Gerhardt  obtained  it  by  treating 
salicylic  acid  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Piria  and  Major  have  shown  that  it  is  formed, 
together  with  helicin,  by  the  action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  salicylic  acid. — Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  violently  on 
salicylic  acid,  converting  it  into  a  reddish  resinous  mass  ;  and  on  removing  tho  excess 
of  nitric  acid  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  water, 
nitrosalicylic  acid  is  deposited  in  delicate  yellowish  needles.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  gently  heating  salicylic  acid  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid.    (Gerhard  t.) 

2.  From  indigo. — When  indigo  is  gradually  added  to  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  water,  a  solution  is  formed  which  on  cooling 
deposits  nitrosalicylic  acid  ;  but  the  product  requires  to  be  purified  by  several  crystal- 
lisations, or  by  transforming  it  into  a  lead-s.ilt,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with 
sulphydric  acid.    (Chevreul,  Buff,  Marchand.) 
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3.  From  methyl-nitrosalicylic  acid,  by  boiling  with  potash,  saturating  the 
resulting  brown-red  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallising  the  flaky  acid  which 
separates.    (C  a  hours.) 

Properties. — Nitrosalicylic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  containing  1  at 
water,  CH^NO^O*. H*0,  which  they  readily  give  off  on  exposure  to  dry  air.  It  melts- 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  composed  of  six-sided 
plates.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  tcatcr,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  solutions  are 
coloured  blood-red  by  ferric  salts. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  nitrosalicylic  acid  into  picric  acid.  A  boiling  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  converts  it  into  chloropicrin  (Ste  n  h  ous  e).  By  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  it  is  quickly  converted  into  perchloroquinone. 
The  same  transformation  takes  place  in  a  few  days  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into 
the  hot  aqueous  solution.  Nitrosalicylic  acid  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  blood-red  solution,  which  gradually  deposits  purple-red  flocks. 
(Buff.) 

Nitrosalicylates,  C'H'MCNCFjO1  and  C»IPM"(NO*)*0«  —  Those  salts  are 
mostly  y«llow,  take  fire  when  heated,  and  burn  like  gunpowder  without  actual  detona- 
tion.   They  redden  ferric  salts  strongly. 

The  ammonium-salt,  CTH'(NH'XNO*)0*,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  am- 
monia, crystallises  by  cooling  or  spontaneous  evaporation  in  fine  needles  of  a  gold  or 
orange-yellow  colour. — The  potassium-salt,  C'H,K(N03)O,t  forms  yellow  silky  crystals 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol. — The  sodium-salt  is 
vcllow,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  barium-salt,  CuH»Ba"(NO*)»0«  4H*0  (?),  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  crystallises  in  shining  yellow  needles,  which  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  give  off  127  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation  at 
200°. — A  basic  salt,  C,,H"Ba"(NO')*0,.BaMH10». 4H«0,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder 
of  the  colour  of  lead-chromate,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with 
ammonia. 

The  strontium-,  calcium-,  and  magnesium-salts  are  yellow,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  ferric  salt  forms  long,  dark-red,  nearly  black  needles,  which  dissolve  slowly  in 
water,  forming  a  blood-red  solution. 

The  neutral  lead-salt,  CMH»Pb"(NO»)aOMI80,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
-  L-  <  ii.it.  "{  lead,  or  by  ponriag  Qltrossjicylate  of  potassium  into  a  hot  *  lution  of  a 
lead-salt,  forms  a  very  bulky  crystalline  precipitate,  which  increases  considerably  as 
the  liquid  cools.— A  basic  kad-salt,  CMII,l>b"(NO,;*Oa.Pb"0,  is  formed  when  the  neu- 
tral salt  is  treated  with  hot  aqueous  ammonia ;  it  is  a  dark-yellow  powder,  quite  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  contains  56  percent,  lead-oxide  (Dumas).  When  a  neutral  solution 
of  lead-nitrate  is  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  potassic  nitrosalicylate,  the  mixture 
deposits,  after  a  short  time,  very  slender  dark-yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
containing  50  per  cent,  lead-oxide.  (Buff.) 

The  mercurous  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  potassic  nitrosalicylate 
and  barytic  nitrate,  as  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

The  silver-salt,  CTH4Agf NO'jO1,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  ammonium-salt 
with  silver-nitrate,  and  crystallises  easily  from  boiling  water  in  straw-coloured  needles. 
When  heated,  it  does  not  detonate,  but  throws  out  very  bulky  vegetations  of  carbide  of 
silver. 

Dinitrosalicylic  acid,  CTFNK)*  -  CTH<(NO«),0*.  Nitropopidic  acid.— 
(Ca hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxv.  II. — St.enhouso,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxviii.  1.) — 
Produced:— 1.  As  an  acid  methyl-ether,  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  on  methylsalicylic  acid.  On  boiling  tho  resulting  methyl- 
dinitrosalicylic  acid  for  a  few  minutes  with  strong  caustic  potash,  a  dipotassic  dinitro- 
salicylate  is  obtained  as  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  of  a  splendid  red  colour ;  and  on 
treating  this  salt  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  keeping  the  temperature  from  rising 
abovo  50°,  sulphate  of  potasshtm  is  formed,  together  with  dinitrosalicylic  acid,  which 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  cold  water.   (Ca hours.) 

2.  By  digesting  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  branches  of  certain  poplars  (Poptdus 
balsamifera^  P.  nigra)  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (S  t  e  u  h o  u  s  e).  For  details  of  the  prepa- 
ration, see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xii.  314. 

Dinitrosalicylic  acid  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  nearly  colourless  silky  needles, 
or  by  slow  evaporation  in  small  hard  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in  pure  water,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Its  taste  is  very  sour  at  first,  then  astringent,  and  finally 
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very  bitter.  Its  solutions  impnrt  a  persistent  yellow  colour  to  the  skin.  It  melts  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  when  cautiously  heated,  and  sublimes  without  alteration. 

Dinitrosalicylic  acid  produces  a  deep  cherry-red  colour  with  ftrric  salts.  StroDg 
nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  quickly  converts  it  into  picric  acid  (hence,  in  preparing 
it  from  poplar  extract,  the  heat  must  be  kept  low).  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  at  low 
tomperatures,  and  water  separates  it  from  the  solution  unaltered  ;  but  the  mixture 
carbonises  when  heated.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  cldoratc  of  potas- 
sium, it  is  couvorted  into  perchlcroquinone. — Chlorule  of  lime  does  not  attack  in  the 
cold  ;  but  on  heating  the  mixture,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chloropicrin. 

Di  nitrosalicylates. — Dinitrosalicvlic  acid  forms  neutral  salts,  C7II7M*tN05)O* 
and  e,HfM"(NO*)*0\  and  acid  salts,  Crl'M^NO'VO*  and  C,4II«M-(NOI)'0«.  They  are 
mostly  yellow,  sparingly  soluble,  and  detonate  violently  when  heated. 

The  ammonium-salt,  CTH\NH<)(NO,),0',  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid 
in  ammonia,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  small  needles  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Potassium-salts. — The  neutral  or  dipotassic  salt,  C'H-K^NO'^O1,  is  produced  when 
mcthyl-nitrosalieylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  strong  potash-ley. 
It  forms  beautiful  needles,  having  a  splendid  yellowish-red  colour  and  satiny  lustre, 
and  united  in  stellate  groups.  It  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  continued 
boiling  with  potash  ;  detonates  violently  on  glowing  coals  or  on  a  hot  plate  (C  a  hours). 
The  monopotassic  or  acid  salt,  (^H'r^NO^'O1,  produced  by  neutralising  the  aqueous 
acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium  (Stenhousc),  or  by  heating  the  neutral  salt  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (Cahours),  crystallises  in  small  lemou-yellow  prisms;  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  dissolves  very  readily 
in  alkaline  liquids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids  (Stenhouse).  It  deposits  the 
free  acid  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  slightly  heated 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  solution,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  deposits  the  acid  in  crystal- 
line lamina?.    It  detonates  on  glowing  coals,  but  not  so  strongly  as  the  neutral  &alt. 

The  monosodic  salt,  CrPNa^O^'O1,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  forms  small  spicular  crystals  or  yellow  shining  needles, 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the.  potassium-salt. 

Barium-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C,H2Ba"(NOs),0\  is  obtained  by  adding  a  l>oilmg 
solution  of  caustic  baryta  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid,  as  long  as  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate redissolves  on  agitation.  The  filtrate  then  on  cooling  deposits  small  granular 
crystals. — The  acid-salt,  C'H'Ba'XNO^'O*,  is  obtained  us  a  yellow  precipitate  on 
adding  baryta-water  in  excess  to  dinitrosalicylic  acid.  It  is  crystalline,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  lead-salt  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  sihtr-sult,  C*II,Ag(NO,j;{0*,  is  obtained,  in  small  granular  very  slightly  soluble 
crystals,  by  saturating  u  hot  dilute  solution  of  the  acid  with  carl>onate  of  silver. 


0*    =    2C7H«01  -  IFO. 


Oxysali  cylic  Acids. 

Oxysalicylic  acid,  C7HfcO\  and  dioxysalieylic  acid,  C'H40\  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  boiling  potash-ley  on  mono-  and  di-iodosalieylic  acid  respectively  (iv.  320  ; 
v.  158). 

salicylic  anhydrides.  (Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Thys.  (3)  xxxvii.  322.) 
— When  dry  salicylate  of  sodium  is  treated  with  phosphoric  oxychloride,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved,  and  two  products  are  formed,  both  containing  the  elements  of  sali- 
cylic ucid  minus  water,  viz.: — 

Disalicylic  acid,  CH^O1    =  (C'H'O/ 

H* 

Balicylids         C'H'O-     =    (C'H'O/'O       =    C'lI'O1    -  H*0. 

The  formation  of  these  compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : — 

4i  i[  \a<)'  +  TCl'O    =    CMH'°0»  +  2C7H«Os  +  NaCl  +  2HCI  +  PNa'O". 

The  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  hard  mass,  which,  when  heated  with  water,  is  con- 
verted into  a  viscous  substance  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  disalicylic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  thick  oil,  which  very  slowly 
solidities,  and,  when  treated  with  boiling  water  or  with  alkalis,  is  converted  into  salicylic 
acid.  Boiling  ether  dissolves  it,  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  plastic 
mass. 

If  salicylic  acid  l>o  regarded  as  monobasic,  and  represent ed  by  the  formula 
CfH»OMI.O,  disalicylic  acid  will  be  its  anhydride,  (C'IPoyO,  which  is  tho  view  of 
its  composition  taken  by  Gerhardt.   In  like  manner,  the  compounds  now  denominated 
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salicvl-acetic  and  salicvl-benzoie  acids  were  formerly  regarded  as  anhydrides 
(p.  150). 

Salicylide,  ^H'O*,  the  true  anhydride  of  salicylic  acid,  is  the  portion  of  theabove- 
described  product  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  not 
at  lacked  by  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  boiling  ether.  When  heated,  it  melts  to  a 
transparent  liquid,  which  solidities  to  a  translucent  mass-  on  cooling.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  a  boiling  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  but  slowly  by  boiling  aqueous  ammonia, 
but  potash  quickly  converts  it  into  salicylate  of  potassium. 

When  salicylic  anhydride  [?  disalicylic  acid  or  salicylide]  is  subjected  to  dry  distil- 
lation, the  portion  which  passes  over  below  300°  contains  phenol  and  a  body  having 
the  composition  C'H*0  [  =  salicylide,  C'H'O'  —  CO]  ;  and  on  expelling  the  phenol  by 
h*-at,  and  crystallising  the  residue  from  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  this 
body  i*  obtained  in  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  103°,  dissolve  in  125  pts.  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0  801,  and  sparingly  in  water  and  in  ether.  The  crystals  heated  with 
bromine  to  100°  yield  a  bromine  compound,  OH^BrO,  which  melts  at  195°,  and  crys- 
tallises from  hot  alcohol  in  needles. — A  nitro-compound,  C*H'(N0*)0,  crystallising  in  a 
similar  form,  and  melting  at  150°,  is  produced  by  treating  the  compound  CMl'O  for 
several  days  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  This  nitro-compound  is  converted  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium  into  a  base,  C'H*ON,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  forms  a 
crystalline  platinum-salt  somowhat  soluble  in  water.  The  compound  C'H'O  yields 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  a  sulpho-acid,  which  forms  a  barium-salt  crystallising  in 
nodules  (H.  Marker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiv.  249).  The  formation  of  the  compound 
C*H«0  was  first  noticed  by  Limp  rich t.  {Lehrb.  d.  org.  Chem.  p.  914.) 

metaraeric  with  chlorosalicylol  (p.  171),  and  commonly  culled  chloride  of  saJicyf,  is 
produM-d,  together  with  chlorobenzoylic  chloride,  C'H'ClO.Cl,  by  the  action  of  pentn- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  methylsalicylic  acid  (Gerhardt,  Trait*,  iii.  343  ;  Drion, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  423),  nnd  on  salicvlic acid  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann,  Jabresb. 
1860,  p.  288;  Kekule,  ibid.  293  ;  see  also  p.  154  of  this  volume).  When  separated 
from  phosphoric  oxychloride  by  heating  the  product  to  160°,  it  forms  a  slightly- 
coloured  fuming  liquid.  In  contact  with  water,  it  becomes  heated,  and  is  transformed 
into  hydrochloric  and  salicylic  acids.  With  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols,  it  yields  in 
like  manner  methyl-  and  ethyl-salicylic  acids.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position, hydrochloric  acid  being  then  evolved,  and  a  fuming  liquid  passing  over 
which  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  chlorobenzoylic  chloride;  a  large  quantity  of 
matter  is  also  left  behind.  (Gerhardr.) 

ETHERS.  By  distilling  salicylic  acid  with  an  alcohol  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  acid  ethers  are  obtained  having  the  composition  of  salicylic  acid  in 
which  1  at,  of  the  typic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  the  remaining  atom 
of  hydrogen  being  replaceable  by  metals,  or  likewise  by  alcohol-radicles,  yielding  neutral 
salicylic  ether. 

(C'H«0)") 

BKettaytaallcylio  add,  C"II«0»    -      CH'    >0«.  Gaulthcric acid.  (Cahours, 

Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  327 ;  xxvii.  5.— Procter,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iii.  27.— Gerhardt, 
Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  32.)— This  ether,  isomeric  with  anisic  acid,  existB  ready-formed 
the  volatile  oil  of  wintergreen  ( Gau/thrria  procumbent),  of  which  it  constitutes  about 
,  the  remainder  consisting  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentino  (ii.  825). 
m  rectifying  the  commercial  oil,  the  hydrocarbon  passes  over  first  at  about  200°, and 
the  boiling-point  then  quickly  rises  to  222°,  at  which  temperature  pure  methylsalicylic 
acid  passes  over. 

Methylsalicylic  acid  is  likewise  obtained,  unmixed  with  any  hydrocarbon,  by  distil- 
ling with  water  the  bark  of  the  sweet  birch  {Betufa  lenta);  and  it  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  salicylic  acid,  2  pts.  anhydrous  methylic 
alcohol,  and  1  pt.  of  sulphuric  acid  specific  gravity  166;  or  by  treating  anhydrous 
methylic  alcohol  with  salicylic  chlorohydrate. 

Pure  methylsalicylic  acid  is  a  colourless  oiL  having  a  very  penetrating  but  agreeable 
olour,  and  a  sweet,  cooling,  aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1*18  at  10°.  Boiling 
point  222°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  —  6  42  ;  calc.  =  5719.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  violet  by  ferric  salts.  It  dissolves  iodine  without  decomposing,  and  forms  a 
brown  solution. 

Dfconqxtsitions. — 1.  When  methylsalicylic  acid  is  mixed  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
violent  spirting  takes  place,  if  the  mixture  is  not  cooled ;  but  when  it  is  kept  cool,  raethyl- 
nitrosalieylic  acid  is  produced  (Cahours).     By  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
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into  mothyl-nitrosalicylic  acid  ;  by  a  mixture  of  faming  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol 
into  methyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid,  or  by  longer  action  into  mcthyl-trinitrosalicylic  acid 
(Ca hours). — 2.  Bromine  added  by  drops  to  methylsalicylic  acid  causes  considerable 
rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid  ;  the  mass,  which  solidified  on 
cooling,  contains  methyl-bromosalicylic and  methyl-dibromosalicylic acids,  the  proportions 
varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  used.  Chlorine  forms  similar  products, 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  replaced  never  exceeding  2  at.,  even  in  sunshine  (Procter, 
Cahours). — 3.  Pcntachloride  of  phosphorus  acta  violently  on  the  acid,  forming  sali- 
cylic chlorohydrate,  methylic  chloride,  and  phosphoric  oxychloride : 

CH^CH^O"  +  PC1»    «=    CTH»Od  +  CH«C1  +  POCP. 

For  the  results  obtained  by  Couper  and  by  Kckule,  see  p.  154. 

4.  With  the  chlorides  of  benzoyl,,  cumyl,  and  succinyl,  methylsalicylic  acid  forms 
benzoic,  cumylic,  or  succinic  methylsalicylate,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  e.g. : 

CH^CH^O"    +    CTH»0C1     -     C7H«(CH,XC7H*0)0»    +  HCl. 

MethyUalicyllc  Bensoic  Ben  sole  methjl- 

•cld.  chloride.  Mlicylaie. 

5.  By  potash-ley  methylsalicylic  acid  is  resolved,  after  a  few  hours  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, immediately  when  heated,  into  salicylic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol  (Procter, 
Cahours). — 6.  Heated  with  anhydrous  baryta,  it  yields  carbonate  of  barium  and 
anisoL — 7.  With  ammonia,  either  gaseous  or  alcoholic,  it  forms  salicylanuc  acid  and 
methylic  alcohol : 

(C'H'C-rj  H«  )n 

CH»    jo"  +  NH*    -    (C'H'0)"|g    +  ™  J  a. 

8.  When  pieces  of  potassium  are  dropped  into  methylsalicylic  acid  heated  to  between 
30°  and  60°,  the  temperature  rises,  gas  is  evolved,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  potassium,  the  mass  solidifies,  even  if  kept  at  105°.  Soon  afterwards 
it  takes  fire  and  leaves  a  black  residue.  In  one  experiment  salicylol  was  produced. 
(Cahours.) 

(CHO)'-, 

Methylsalicy lates,  C'H'MO*    =    CHl    U)»,  the  formula  being  denbled  for 

M  j 

diatomic  metals. 

Thepotassium-salt,  CTFKO',  is  obtained,  by  agitating  strong  potash-ley  with  excess  of 
methylsalicylic  acid,  in  pearly  scales,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  the  smaUebt 
possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  solution  ia  absolute 
alcohol,  and  evaporation  in  vacuo.  It  then  forms  extremely  delicate  white  needles, 
having  a  strong  lustre  and  resembling  asbestos  (Cahours) ;  six-sided  plates  (Procter). 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  colours  ferric  salts  purple,  and,  when 
heated  in  the  moist  state,  gives  off  methyl-alcohol,  and  leaves  salicylate  of  potassium. 
The  sodium-salt  resembles  the  potassium-salt,  but  is  less  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. — The  barium-salt,  C,4HMBa"0*.H*0,  separates  in  crystalline  wales  on  gradually 
adding  methylsalicylic  acid  to  hot  baryta-water,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.  By 
dry  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  anisol,  carbonate  of  barium,  and  carbonic  anhydride: 

C»«H"Ba"0«  +  H'O    -    2C?H'0  +  Ba"CO*  +  CO*. 

The  potassium-salt  forms  precipitates  with  the  salts,  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and 
mercury. 

Neutral  methylsalicylic  ethers, — i.e.,  compounds  in  whicli  the  basic  hydrogen  of  methyl- 
salicylic acid  is  replaced  by  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  &c.,— are  obtained  by  heating  methyl- 
salicylate of  potassium  with  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl,  in  sealed  tubes.  Tho 
methyl-compound,  C,H4(CH*)*0«,  boils  at  246°,  tho  ethyl-compound,  C?fl,(CH,)(C*n»)0*, 
at  262°,  and  the  amyl-compound  above  300°  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  256). 
According  to  Cahours,  these  ethers  are  resolved  by  boiling  with  potash  into  salicylic 
acid  and  alcohols;  but  according  to  Grab  e  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  124),  themothyl- 
compound  thus  treated  is  converted  into  raethoxysaly  lie  acid,  C7H*(CH*)0*  and 
the  ethyl-compound  into  ethoxysalylic  acid.    (See  Salylic  acid.) 

(CJH«0)*) 

Benzoic  methylsalicylate,  C,sHlaO'     -      CH»    lo*  is  obtained  by  heating  equal 

C'H*0  i 

parts  of  methylsalicylic  acid  and  chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tinues to  escape,  washing  the  tenacious  gradually  crystallising  product  with  potash-ley, 
and  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  ether. — It  crystallises  iu  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
having  a  splendid  lustre.  They  remain  unaltered  in  warm  water.  When  heated  with 
caustic  potash,  they  are  strongly  attacked,  and  give  off  an  aromatic  odour ;  and  ou 
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treating  tho  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of 
salicylic  acid  is  obtain  !  The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  bat  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gerhardt.) 

(CTH<0)'7 

Cumylic  mcthylsalicylate,  CMP**)'      -     CH"    H)1,  is  obtained  in  like  manner 

with  chloride  of  cumyl,  but  requires  for  its  production  a  rather  higher  temperature. 
The  product  is  a  thick  oil,  which  remains  liquid  for  a  long  time,  but,  if  mixed  with  a 
little  ether,  solidifies  on  evaporation  to  a  radiated  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  highly 
lustrous  rhombic  scales ;  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  separates  therefrom  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 

(CTTO)'  ) 

Succinic  methylsalicylate,  C*H'»09  -     (CH«)»  VO«.— Prepared  by  gently  heating 

(C'H'O'p 

succinic  chloride  with  about  2  pts.  of  methylsalicylic  acid  as  long  as  hydrochloric 
acid  continues  to  escape,  digesting  the  resulting  brown  mass  with  potash-ley,  and  crys- 
tallising it  from  hotting  alcohol.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  large  rectangular 
lamina*  composed  of  easily  separated  fibres.  The  compound  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether.  (Gerhardt.) 

(C'H'BrO)") 

Metqtl-bbokosalictmc  acid,  CH^BrO'  =       CH»      >0*.  (Cahours, 


Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  339.) — When  bromine  is  slowly  dropped  into  methylsalicylic 
acid  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  and  the  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  is  freed  from 
hydrobromic  acid  by  washing  with  weak  alcohol  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  of 
36°,  the  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  shining  crystalline  laminae  of  methyl-dibromo- 
salieylio  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
on  cooling  after  evaporation  to  one-half.  The  remaining  mother-liquor,  however,  yields 
by  further  evaporation  crystals  of  methyl-bromosalicylio  acid,  which  may  be  purified 
by  three  crystallisations  from  alcohol  or  by  sublimation. 

Methyl-bromosalicybc  acid  forms  silky  needles,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  melting 
at  55°,  and  subliming  without  decomposition.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  potaxh-lcy, 
apparently  forming  the  salt  C'HrKBr(CH*)C>* ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  methylic  alcohol 
is  given  oft,  and  bromosalicylate  of  potassium  remains.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
gradually  converts  it  into  bromosalicylamic  acid ;  distilled  with  cyanide  of  mercury  it 
forms  methyl-cyanosalicylic  acid. 

(CH'BrK))") 

MKTHTL-DlBBOKOSiLICTLIC    ACID,    C^'BrK)*    -  CH»         V0«  (Ca- 

ll OUTS,  loc.  cit.)— This  acid  is  prepared,  as  above  described,  by  the  action  of  bromino  on 
methylsalicylic  acid,  or  by  treating  the  monobrominated  acid  with  excess  of  bromine. 
It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rather  large  prisms,  melting  at  145°,  and  volatilising  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
especially  when  warm.  With  cyanide  of  mercury  it  behaves  like  the  monobrominated 
compound.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and  in  soda,  forming  crystallisable  salts,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 

Methyl-dibromosalicylic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  excess  of  bromine,  even  in  direct 
sunshine. 

Metitl-cblobosalictlic  acid,  C"H7C10',  is  formed  when  methylsalicylio 
acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  purity. 
(Cahours.) 

Metbtl-dichlobosalictlic  acid,  CH'Cl'O*.  (Procter,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
Hi.  276. — Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  343.) — When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into 
:ii*-thylsalieylie  acid  till  the  action  ceases,  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  con- 
sisting of  methyl-dichlorosalicylic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  methyl- 
chlorosalicylic  acid.  By  crystallisation  from,  boiling  alcohol,  the  dichlorinated  acid 
is  obtained  in  colourless  rhombic  tables  (Procter) ;  in  needles  (Cahours).  It  melts 
at  104°  (Procter),  at  about  100°  (Cahours),  and  crystallises  on  cooling ;  volatilises 
without  decomposition  at  a  stronger  heat  (Cahours),  and  sublimes  a  little  above  its 
melting  point  in  rhombic  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
tther ;  dissolves  in  cold  strong  caustic  potash,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  acids  in  its 
original  state.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  ammonia,  forming  a  chlorinated  amide.  When 
distilled  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  it  yields  a  compound  in  which  the  chlorino  is 
replaced  by  cyanogen.    It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  in  sunshine. 

m  2 
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[CTH»(NO«)0]"i 

Meth  yl-kitrosalicylic  acid,  C'H'NO*  «  CH*       jo*,  ladigitate 

of  Methylene.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3,1  x.  345.) — Produced  by  adding  fuming 
nitric  acid  to  methylsalicylic  acid,  cooled  bo  that  no  spirting  may  take  place.  The 
liquid  then  quickly  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the  free  nitric  acid  may 
be  extracted  by  boiling  water;  and  the  product,  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations 
from  alcohol,  forms  very  delicate  yellowish  needles,  which  melt  between  88°  and  90°,  and 
may  for  the  most  part  be  volatilised  without  decomposition.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Potafh  and  soda  likewise  dissolve  "it  easily, 
forming  methyl-nitroaalicylates  ;  ammonia  ultimately  converts  it  into  nitrosalicylamic 
acid.    Boiling  potash  decomposes  it  into  methylic  alcohol  and  nitrosalicylic  acid. 

When  fuming  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess  is  gradually  added  to  methyl-nitrosalicylic 
acid,  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  and  a  dark-red  solution  is  formed.  If  the  mixture  be 
not  cooled,  but  gently  heated  at  the  last,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  drops 
of  oil,  which,  if  the  heat  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  increase,  form  a 
yellow  resinous  mass ;  and  this  substance,  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  separates 
almost  completely  on  cooling,  in  pale-yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  95°,  and  form  ou 
cooling  a  yellow  radiated  mass,  which,  if  carefully  raised  to  a  higher  temperature, 
sublimes  in  pale-yellow  sleuder  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  and  with  slight  colour 
in  cold  water,  and  more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  whence  it  separates  in  long,  slender, 
nearly  colourless  crystals ;  it  dissolves  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  when  hot. 
Neither  the  aqueous  solution  nor  the  acid  obtained  after  decomposition  with  potash 
reddens  ferric  salts.  The  crystals  contain  43  40  per  cent.  C,  9  57  N,  and  3  28  1J,  and 
are,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  methyl-nitrosalicylic  and  methyl-dinitrosalieylie  acids 
^Cahours).  Procter  obtained  a  similar  substance  by  boiling  wintergrecn-oil  with 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  114. 

[CTT»(NO,)«0]1') 

Mkthyl-dinitbosalicylic  acid,  CH'SK)1  =        CH»         VO*.  Acide 

H  ) 

gaultherique  binitrigw.  Salicylate  de  methylene  binitriane.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.Phys. 
[3]  xxv.  6.)— When  methylsalicylic  acid  is  dropped  into  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  kept  cool  by  cold  water,  a  clear  dark -orange-coloured 
liquid  is  produced.  As  soon  as  the  drops  of  methylsalicylic  acid  cease  to  dissolve,  a 
small  quantity  more  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  shaken  till  the  solution 
is  complete,  and  the  liquid,  after  some  minutes,  diluted  with  eight  times  tho  quantity  of 
water,  whereupon  the  methyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid  separates  out,  and  may  be  crystal- 
lised from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  aqueous  mother-liquor  contains  methyl- 
trinitrosalicylic  acid. 

Methyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid  forms  yellowish-whito  crystalline  scales,  which  become 
nearly  colourless  after  two  crystallisations.  It  is  heavier  than  water;  melts  between 
124°  and  125°,  forming  a  pale-yellowish  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  fibrous  mass  on 
cooling,  volatilises  completely  when  carefully  heated  in  a  retort,  and  sublimes  in  very 
delicate  shining  lamina;.  When  suddenly  heated,  it  detonates,  and  decomposes,  giving 
otf  a  thick  black  smoke,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  tho  boiling  heat,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

It  dissolves  in  gently-heated  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water  in 
nearly  colourless  scales,  having  a  strong  lustre.  The  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off 
carbonic  anhydride  between  75°  and  80°  :  if  it  be  gradually  heated,  and  too  great  a 
rise  of  temperature  prevented  by  frequent  immersion  in  cold  water,  a  colourless  liquid 
is  formed,  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  ana  on 
cooliug  yields  small  shining  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water  or  alco- 
hol, and  crystallise  on  cooling.— If  the  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  bo  heated  somewhat 
more  quickly,  or  above  100°,  the  liquid  turns  red  and  ultimately  black,  giving  off 
carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides,  and  deposits  browa  flukes  when  mixed  with 
water. 

Methyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  fuming  nitric  acid  at 
temperatures  between  30°  and  40°,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state. 
The  solution  in  gently-heated  nitromuriatic  acid  deposits  on  cooling  needles  of  the 
unaltered  substance. 

By  continued  boiling,  either  with  fuming  or  with  commercial  nitric  acid,  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  with  formation  of  picric  acid.  By  the  continued  action  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  methyl-trinitroKalicylic  acid. 
By  boiling  with  strong  potash-lry,  it  is  resolved  into  methylic  alcohol  and  dinitro- 
salicylic  acid. 

Methyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid  forms  suits  containing  C'H1M(NO,)«(CH,)0».  It 
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dissolves  in  dilute  potash  and  soda,  forming  salts  which  crystallise  by  evaporation,  The 
ammonium-salt,  CFH^NH«XCH"-XNO*)10»  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  slight 
excess  of  warm  caustic  ammonia,  crystallises  in  yellow  transparent  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water;  the  solution,  mixed  with  an  acid, 
deposits  tncthyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid.  The  silver-salt,  CH-'Ag^H")  (NO*)^*,  obtained 
by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt,  is  a  yellow 
powder  resembling  chromate  of  lead. 

[CTH(XO*)»0]'') 

MsTHYL-TBINITHOSALtCYLIO   ACID,  CI^N'O^    «=  CH*  }.0».  (Ca- 

ll J 

hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxv.  20.) — When  the  product  of  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  strong  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid  on  methylsalicylic  acid  is  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  deposit  of  methyl-dinitrofialicylic  acid  is  separated,  the  mother- 
liquor  retains  methyl-trinitrosalicylic  acid,  which  crystallises  in  yellowish  transparent 
plates,  but  always  accompanied  by  picric  acid. 

(C7H<0)M) 

Etbylsalicylic  acid,  C,H,0O»  =     C*H*    >0*.    (C  ah  ours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 

H  ) 

[3]  x.  369. — G.  Baly,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  ii.  28.— Gerhard t,  Traiti,  iii.  320.)— 
1.  When  4  pts.  of  alcohol  are  distilled  with  3  pts.  of  crystallised  salicylic  acid  and 
2  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  alcohol  alono  passes  over  first,  then  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ethylsalicylic  acid,  and  lastly  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ethy Salicylic  acid.  As  soon  as  sulphurous  anhydride  begins  to  escape,  the  distillation 
is  interrupted,  the  distillate  shaken  up  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  then 
washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  by  two  distillations. 
(Cabours,  Baly). — 2.  When  absolute  alcohol  is  added  by  drops  to  salicylic  chloro- 
hvdrate,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  gives  off  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  tho  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  portion  which 
goes  over  towards  225°  is  collected.    (Gerhard t.) 

Properties. — Ethylsalicylic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water.  Specific 
gravity  1097  (Baly);  11843  at  10°  (Delffs).  Boils  at  225°  (Cahours)  ;  at  221° 
with  the  barometer  at  28"  13"  (Delffs);  at  229*5°  (Baly).  It  has  an  agreeable 
odour,  resembling  that  of  methylsalicylic  acid.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily 
id  alcohol  and  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  strongly  on  ethylsalicylic  acid,  pro- 
ducing crystallised  substitution-products. — 2.  With  pentacMoride  of  phosphorus  and 
with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  reacts  like  the  corresponding  methyl-compound. — 3.  Ammonia 
dissolves  it  slowly,  converting  it  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  salicylamic  acid. — 4.  Fum- 
ing nitric  arid  converts  it  into  ethylic  nitrosalicylate ;  but  when  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  picric  acid. — 5.  When  boiled  with  potash  or  soda,  it  is  resolved  into 
aleohol  and  salicylic  acid. — 6.  Anhydrous  baryta  attacks  it  strongly,  and  the  product, 
when  distilled,  yields  ethylic  phenato  or  phenetol  : 

C'H^CH^O1    «    CO1  +  &B\&H*)0. 

EthylSHlicytic  Pbeuetol. 
Acid. 

Ethylsalicylates. — The  acid  dissolves  in  cold  potash-  or  soda-ley,  forming 
crystallised  salts  soluble  in  water.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  met  hylic,  ethylic, 
or  a  my  lie  iodide,  it  yields  the  ethylxalicylate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl. 

Benzoic  ethyl  salicylate,  C-H,(CrH»0)(Cini)0>,  is  produced  by  heating  tha  acid  with 
chloride  of  benzoyl  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  escape.  It  is  a  crystalline 
mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates  from  its  ethereal  solution  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  gradually  solidifies  in  nodular  groups  of 
small  prisma.  (Gerhardt.) 

Ethtl-bkomosamc  ylic  acid,  C'H'Bi^C'H4)©*,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  salicylic  acid  in  excess.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  in  slender  needles,  very  much  like  mothyl-bromosalicylic  acid.  (Cahours, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  341.) 

Ethtl-dibbomosalictlic  acid,  C'lPBr^C'H^O*,  is  produced  by  treating 
ethylsalicylic  acid  with  excess  of  bromine.  It  crystallises  in  broad  nacreous  scales, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at  a 
rather  low  temperature,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  similar  to  crystallised 
bismuth;  by  fusing  about  10  or  15  grammes  of  it,  large  well-defined  cubes  may 
be  obtained.  When  slowly  heated,  it  volatilises  almost  without  residue.  It  dissolves 
in  strong  caustic  potash,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  unaltered  by  acids.  Ammonia 
ultimately  dissolves  it,  forming  dibromosalicylamic  acid.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Ibys. 
[3]  x.  364.) 
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Ethyl-pichi.oros  alictlic  acid,  CTH,Cl,(C,H*)0,t  is  produced  by  passing 
chlorine  into  ethylsalieylie  acid  heated  over  a  water-bath.  The  solidified  mass 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
one  or  two  crystallisations  from  alcohol,  whence  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  small, 
colourless,  shining  plates.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Oh.  Phys  [3]  xxvii.  461.) 

Ethyl-kiteosamctlic  acid,  CIPNO*  -  CrH«(C'H»)(NO*)0'.  (Cahours, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  x.  362.) — When  fuming  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  cthyl- 
salicylic  acid,  which  is  kept  cool,  a  red  liquid  is  formed,  from  which  water  throws  down 
a  heavy  oil,  solidifying  after  a  while  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  oil  sometimes 
remains  liquid  for  several  days,  but  immediately  solidifies  if  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
Jire  added  to  saturate  the  free  acid.  When  the  solid  mass  is  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  yellow 
silky  crystals,  which  must  be  repeatedly  recrystallised. 

Kthyi-nitrosalicylic  acid  forms  yellowish  needles,  very  much  resembling  the  methyl- 
compound.  It  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  solidifies  again  on  cooling.  Heated  with 
potash  or  soda,  it  yields  nitrosalicylie  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  not  immediately 
dissolved  by  ammonia,  but  when  left  in  contact  with  it  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  forming  nitrosalicylamic  acid  and  alcohol. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  cold  potash  or  soda,  forming  an  etbyl-nitrosulicylate  of  the 
alkali-metal. 

Ethtl-dinitrosalicylic  acii>,C*H,N,Ot  «  CTl^C^XNOW.  (Cahours, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxv.  19;  xxvii.  462.) — When  dinitrosalicylic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  the  boiling  solution,  the 
liquid  evaporated  to  one-half,  and  water  added,  a  heavy  oil  is  thrown  down  which 
«oon  solidifies  ;  and  if  this  oil  be  washed  several  times  with  water,  and  then  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  cthyl-dinitrosalicylic 
aci<L  The  same  product  is  obtained  by  treating  ethylsalicylic  acid  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  in  the  same  manner  as  methylsalicylic  acid  is  treated  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  methyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid  (p.  164). 

Ethyl-dinitrosalicylic  acid  forms  beautiful  yellowish-white  scales  and  plates.  It 
melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  Aftor 
being  heated  for  some  time,  it  remains  liquid  for  a  considerable  time  on  cooling,  and 
then  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  resin.  It  forms  soluble  crystallisable  salts  with  the 
alkalis.  When  boiled  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  dinitrosalicylic 
acid. 

(C7II,0)«) 

Etliylene-salicylic  acid,  C'H'H^  ~  (CH*)"  }0*.    (L.  Gilmer,  Ann.  Cb. 

H'  J 

Pharm.  exxiii.  277.) — Produced  by  heating  bromide  of  ethylene  with  dry  salicylate  of 
silver.  After  purification,  it  forms  white  needles,  having  a  fatty  lustre,  melting  at  83°, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  caustic  alkalis,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefrom 
by  ether  (Gilmer).  According  to  A.  Mayer,  on  the  contrary  (/.eitschr.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1864,  p.  042),  it  is  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohol.  The  lamina?  resulting  from 
the  first  crystallisation  are  converted  by  recrystallisation  into  large  colourless  or 
yellowish  prisms  (Mayer).  The  compound  heat*  d  with  pcntachloride  of  phosphorus 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric  oxychloride,  and  chloride  of  ethylene,  and 
leaves  a  residue  exhibibiting  the  characters  of  salicylic  anhydride.  (Gilmer.) 

(CH«0)'\  ' 

Amylsalicylic  add,  CIP'O*  =  C*H  '     fo«.    (Drion,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  xcii. 

H  ) 

613.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  salicylic  chlorohydrate  on  nmylic  alcohol.  It  is 
necessary  to  operate  on  small  quantities  only :  otherwise  the  action  becomes  too 
violent,  and  a  large  quantity  of  phenol  is  produced. 

It  is  a  colourless  strongly  refracting  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  there- 
in, boiling  at  270°,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour.  With  cold  potash-ley,  it  forms 
araylsalicylate  of  potassium.  ^Drion.) 

When  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields  amylic  alcohol  and  salicylate  of  potassium. 

Ileated  with  chloride  of  Ivnzoyl,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  a  body 
which  crystallises  in  needles  (benzoic  amylsalicvlate ?  Gerhard t);  according  to 
Drion,  it  yields  a  viscid  mass,  which  does  not  readily  solidify. 

SAI.lcnri.IDE,    CUTO*.— The  anhydride  of  salicylic  acid  (p.  160). 
SAX.ICYXXMIM,    C*H»NO  -  (C'J},orjN.  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

xcviii.  261.) — Produced  by  tho  action  of  heat  on  salicylamic  acid  (p.  150).  The. 
residue,  obtained  by  heating  the  acid  to  270°,  is  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  to  remove 
undecom posed  salicylamic  acid ;  it  then  forms  a  yellow  powder,  which  under  the 
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microscope  appears  to  consist  of  crystalline  needles.  Does  not  melt  at  200°.  It  is 
coloured  purple  by  ferric  chloride. 

Salicylimide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  is  dissolved  l>y 
alcoholic  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the 
compound  apparently  unaltered.  Acids  decolorise  the  solution ;  acetate  of  lead  forms 
in  it  a  white,  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellowish,  and  sulphate  of  copper  a  slight  greenish 
precipitate.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

SALICYM1,  CTH«0*  =  (CH'0)-j^0.  Salicylate  Hydride.  Hydric  Salicylate. 

Sal  icy  low;  acid.  Hydride  of  Salicosyl  (incorrectly  Hydride  of  Salicyl).  VolatiU  Oil  of 
Spiraa.  (Pagenstecher,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxix.  331. — Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxv. 
383.— Pirio,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  300;  xxx.  153;  Ixxxi.  245.-- Junius, ibid.  xxix. 
306. — Lowig  and  Weidmann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  57. — Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxix.  309  ;  xxxv.  241;  liii.  77.— Wohler,  ibid,  xxxix.  121. — Marchand,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxvi.  394.— Bortagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxv.  193.) — This  compound,  intor- 

Ho,  and  the  unknown  salicylic  aldehyde, 

(CrlK))"       was  formerly  regarded  as  salicylous  hydride,  or  hydride  of  salicosyl, 

CHWIL  It  was  discovered  in  1835  by  Pagenstecher,  who  obtained  it  by 
distilling  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  {Spiraa  Ulmaria)  with  water.  It  appears, 
however,  not  to  exist  ready- formed  in  these  flowers,  as  it  cannot  be  extracted  therefrom 
by  alcohol  (Dumas).  It  is  obtained  also  from  the  green  parts  and  the  rootstoek  of 
Spiraa  Ulmaria ;  from  the  greenpartsof  Sp.  digitata,  8p.  lobata,  and  Sp.filipendula,  but 
not  from  the  shrubby  spiraeas  (W  icke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  374)  ;  also  from  the  warty 
secretion  of  the  larva  of  Chry*omtla  poptdi  (Lie  big,  Schweiaer),  and,  according  to 
Enz  (Jahresb.  1859,  p.  312),  from  the  beetles  themselves  by  distillation  with  water. 

Artificial  formation. — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid  (Wohler). — 2.  By 
the  oxidation  of  saligenin,  either  in  tlie  free  state  or  as  contained  in  salicin  or 
populin  ;  therefore  by  the  action  of  potassic  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (Piria),  or 
of  aqueous  osmic  acid  (Buttlerow,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lvi.  278)  on  saligenin,  salicin,  or 
populin,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodine  on  salicin  in  water  containing  potash 
(Lefort).  From  saligenin,  CH'O*,  it  is  formed  by  direct  oxidation  ;  and  as  salicin 
is  a  glucoside  of  saligenin  (p.  147),  and  populin  has  the  composition  of  benzoylsalicin, 
ifs  formation  from  these  bodies  is  likewise  easily  intelligible.— 3.  By  the  fermentation 
of  salicin  (Ranke,  J.  nr.  Chem.  lvi.  1).— 4.  In  the  decomposition  of  heb'cin  (iii  139), 
by  fermentation,  by  acids,  or  by  heating  with  alkalis. 

Prrparat  'um. — 1.  From  the  flowers  of  Spiraa  Ulmaria.  These  flowers  distilled  with 
wuter  yield  an  essential  oil,  consisting  of  salicylol  mixed  with  a  hydrocarbon  having 
the  composition  of  turpentine-oil,  and  a  camphor-like  substance  which  solidifies  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  On  neutralising  this  distilled  liquid  with  potash,  evaporating 
nearly  to  dryness  to  expel  the  hydrocarbon  (this  part  of  the  operation  being  performed 
in  a  retort  to  keep  out  the  air),  then  slightly  supersaturating  the  residue  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  distilling,  salicylol  passes  over,  partly  as  aqueous  solution,  partly  in  oil- 
dropsL  It  may  be  further  purifi*!  by  repeatedly  agitating  the  last  distillate  with 
ether,  shaking  up  the  deeanted  ethereal  solution  with  potash,  supersaturating  the  potash 
solution  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  distilling.   (Lowig,  Ixhrbuch,  ii.  747.) 

2.  From  saJicin,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid.  The  best  proportions,  according 
to  Ettling,  are  3  pts.  salicin,  3  pts.  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  A  £  pts.  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  36  pts.  waler.  The  potassic  chromate  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
salicin  ;  about  *  of  the  water  is  poured  upon  the  mixture,  which  is  then  well  agitated 
in  the  retort ;  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
is  then  poured  in  at  once,  and  the  agitation  is  repeated.  A  slight  evolution  of  gas  then 
takes  place,  basting  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  tho  liquid  at  the  same  time 
becoming  heated  to  between  60°  and  70°,  and  assuming  an  emerald-green  colour.  As 
toon  as  this  reaction  has  ceased,  the  liquid  must  be  moderately  heated.  Salicylol 
then  passes  over,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  its  formation 
being  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  formic  acid.  The 
distillation  is  continued  till  the  condensed  water  is  no  longer  milky.  The  salicylol 
dissolved  in  the  water  may  bo  extracted  by  agitating  with  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  solution  of  chrome-alum,  on  the 
surface  of  which  there  usually  floats  a  resinous  matter,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  part  of  the  salicyloL  250  grms.  of  salicin  thus  treated  yield  about  60  grms.  of 
salicylol. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  willow-bark  may  also  be  used  instead  of  pure  salicin  for 
the  preparation  of  salicyloL    The  salicylol  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  combining 
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it  with  an  alkali,  concentrating  the  solution,  and  distiDing  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties. — Salicylol  is  a  colourless  or  reddish  oil,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour,  like  that  of  bitter-almond  oil,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste.  It  turns  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  may  be  rendered  colourless  again  by  a  single  distillation. 
Specific  gravity  -  1173  at  133°.  Boding  point,  196-5°  (Piria),  182°  (Ettling). 
Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4  276 ;  calc.  =  4  225.  It  solidifies  at  —  20°,  is  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame. 

Salicylol  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  water;  its  solution  has  no  action 
upon  litmus ;  it  is  coloured  deep  violet  by  ferric  salts.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
it  in  all  proportions.    The  solutions  have  no  action  in  polarised  light. 

Salicylol  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  even  in  the  cold.  Caustic  alkalis  dissolve 
it,  with  formation  of  salicylites.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  con- 
verted into  salicylate  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  : 

C'H«0«  +  KHO    —    Hz  +  CH>KO\ 

■Ammonia  converts  it  into  hydrosalieylamide  (iii.  218) : 

3CTH«0*  +  2NH»    -    C"II'*N50*  +  3IFO. 

By  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  chlorosalicylol;  by  bromine  into  bromosalicylol. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  salicylol  without  alteration ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro- 
salicylol ;  by  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  picric  acid  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  Boiled  with  hydrocldoric  acid  and  chlorate  oj  potassium,  it  yields 
perchloroquinone  and  carbonic  anhydride  (II  of  man  n): 

CTH«0J  +  5C1'  +  0*    =    C«C1*0S  +  6HC1  +  CO'. 

By  boiling  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  partly  eon- 
verted  into  salicylic  acid  (Ettliug).  It  is  likewise  oxidised  to  salicylic  acid  by 
boiling  with  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution,  a  precipitate  of  cupric  oxide  being  formed 
at  th«s  same  time.  It  also  reduces  oxide  of  silver.  When  exjosed  to  the  vapour  of 
sidphuric  anhydride,  it  is  convened  into  a  neutral  insoluble  body,  isomeric  with  sali- 
cylol, and  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  benzoin  to  bitter-almond  oil. 

COMPOrXDS  AND  DERIVATIVES  iW  SALICYLOL. 

Salicylol,  as  already  observed,  is  intermediate  in  composition  between  salicylic  acid  and 
salicylic  aldehyde  ;  and  accordingly  it  forms,  on  the  one  hand,  salts  called  salicylites, 

UQ,  and,  on  the  other 

hand,  crystalline  compounds  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals. 

These  latter  compounds  are  obtained  either  by  direct  combination,  or  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  the  salicylites  of  the  alkali-metals : — Ammonium-salt.— An 
aqueous  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium  easily  dissolves  salicylol,  ibrmiug  a 
yellow  oily  liquid,  which  after  some  hours  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  product 
dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  shining  slightly  yellow  needles. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  it  changes  to  a  brown  viscous  mass,  having  a 
very  bitter  taste. 

Potassium-salt,  CTH<02.KnS01.  —  Salicylol  shaken  up  with  an  aqucouu  solution 
of  acid  potassic  sulphite  of  28°  Bm.,  dissolves,  without  colour;  und  the  saturated 
solution  solidifies  in  a  few  seconds,  forming  a  white  inodorous  crystalline  mass,  which 
may  be  reerystalliscd  from  alcohol.  When  dry  sulphurous  anhydride  is  passed  into  a 
cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  salicylite  at  a  temperature  between  40° 
and  50°,  till  the  yellow  colour  disappears,  and  the  liquid  is  then  left  at  rest,  it  soon 
becomes  filled  with  slender  needles  arranged  in  spherical  groups.  The  compound  is 
white,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  a  faint  odour  of  salicylol.  It  dissolves  abundantly 
in  cold  water,  CHsily  in  warm  alcohol,  less  easily  in  cold  alcohol.  When  heated,  it 
gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  and  salicylol,  leaving  a  residue  of  potassic  sulphite, 
which  afterwards  changes  to  sulphate.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  heated,  m>on 
becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  salicylol;  heated  with  acids,  or  mixed  (even  in  the 
cold)  with  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  it  turns  yellow,  and  yield*  a  salicylite.  The 
solution  takes  up  iodine,  at  first  without  coloration;  when  it  begins  to  show"  colour,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  salicylol 
is  set  free.  With  bromine  the  solution  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  bromosalicylol. 
(Bertagnini.) 

Sodium-salt. — A  solution  of  acid  stnlic  sulphite,  agitated  with  a  large  quantitv  of 
salicylol,  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  the  solution  of  which  iu  hot 
water  deposits,  on  cooling,  shiuing  crystals,  having  a  sulphurous  taste  und  odour,  solu- 
ble in  pure  water;  also,  with  partial  decomposition,  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Bertagnini.) 
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Metalllcderlvatf ve.  of  BallcyloL   BaUcylltes,    C'H»MO«  .  C'H«0)"  j  ]J0 

andC'«H'«M-04  =  (C'H'O)*^.0)*.— These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 

salicylol  on  metallic  oxides  and  hydrates.  The  salicylites  of  the  alkali-metals  aro 
moderately  soluble  in  water ;  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are  yellow,  and 
contain  water  of  crystallisation.  The  solutions  colour  ferric  salts  violet.  In  tho 
moist  state  they  quickly  decompose,  emitting  the  odour  of  roses,  and  turning  brown, 
and  ultimately  black. 

8ali  cylites  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  C?H*(NH4)0*,  is  obtained  by 
agitating  salicylol  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  yellow  noodles.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  in 
alcohol;  melts  at  115°,  and  volatilises  without  alteration  at  a  higher  temperature. 
When  kept  in  the  moist  state  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gradually  decomposes ;  blackens, 
becomes  semifluid,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  acquires  a  very  penetrating  odour  of  roses. 
Tbe  alcoholic  solution,  evaporated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  golden-yellow 
needles  of  hydrosalicylamide  (Ettling,  iii.  219).  When  macerated  with  potash  or  soda, 
it  gives  off  ammonia  only  after  sometime,  or  when  heated.  Acids  decompose  it  imme- 
diately, separating  salicyloL  It  decomposes  the  metallic  salts  of  the  stronger  acids, 
yielding  the  ammonium-salt  of  the  acid,  and  a  salicylito  of  the  metal  (Ldwig 
and  Weidmann).  An  acid  salicvliU  of  ammonium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
neutral  salt  in  warm  water,  and  adding  salicylol ;  it  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  groups 
of  slender,  transparent,  yellow  needles.  (Be  rze  1  ins,  Lehrb.  iv.  360.) 

Salicylites  of  Potassium:  o.  Neutral,  C7H*KO*. — 1.  Potassium  dissolves  in 
aqueous  salicylol  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  sal  icy  lite  of  potassium  (Lowig). 
—2.  When  salicylol  is  mixed  with  potash-ley  of  about  45°  Bm.,  the  whole  solidifies 
to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  separates  from  the  excess  of  potash-ley;  it  must 
be  quickly  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantify  of  hot 
absolute  alcohol,  whence  the  salt  crystallises  on  cooling  (Piria). — 3.  Salicylol  is 
dissolved  in  three  times  its  bulk  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  caustic  potash-solution  is 
added  till  the  mass  becomes  solid  ;  1  voL  more  of  the  same  alcohol  is  then  added,  and 
th*  whole  gently  warmed  till  the  solid  mass  is  dissolved.  The  crystals,  which  separate 
on  cooling,  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  strong  alcohol,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  lighter,  then  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  immediately  dried  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  (Ettling). — The  salt  crvstallises  in  small  straw-coloured  prisms 
(Lowig');  golden-yellow  square  tables,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch  (Piria,  Ettliug).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
According  to  Piria,  it  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  which  cannot  be  completely 
expelled.  At  100°  it  assumes  a  dark  straw-yellow  colour,  and  gives  off  1072  per  cent, 
water  (calc.  10*17) ;  and  no  more  at  120°. 

It  is  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures  when  dry,  but  decomposes  quickly  in  the 
moist  state,  yielding  acetic  and  melanic  acids  (iii.  8G7).  When  heated,  it  decomposes 
with  appearance  of  fire,  but  without  separation  of  charcoal.  (Lowig.) 

0.  Acid  salt,  CfH»KOs.C7H40*.^4alicylol  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  iu  hot 
alcohol,  till  a  sample  of  the  liquid  on  cooling  jio  longer  yields  tables,  but  specular 
crystals;  it  is  then  left  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  washed  till  tho 
yellow  colour  disappears.  White  needles  united  in  tufts,  somowhat  less  alterable  than 
the  neutral  salt  in  moist  air;  decomposes  with  water  into  the  neutral  salt  and 
eaticyloL  (Ettling.) 

Salicylites  of  Sodium. — The  neutral  salt  resembles  neutral  salicylito  of  potas- 
sium.—The  acid  salt,  ^(C'H^aO'.C'H'O^.IFO,  prepared  like  the  corresponding 
potassium-salt,  crystallises  more  readily  in  slender  white  needles,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air.  At  100°  it  gives  off  only  0007  per  cent,  water;  at  135°,  in  vacuo,  4  036 
per  cent.,  and  at  140°  4*35  per  cent.  It  bears  a  temperature  of  150°  without  decom- 
position, but  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures,  giving  off  salicylol.  (Ettling.) 

Saficylite  of  Barium,  CMHwBa"04.2H,0,  separates  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  when  chloride  of  barium  is  poured  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  potass ic 
sulicylite.  A  hot  solution  of  baryta  saturated  with  salicylol,  and  left  to  cool,  deposits 
the  same  salt  in  yellow  needles.  It  contains  8'6  per  cent,  water,  which  it  gives  up 
at  160°  in  a  current  of  dry  air. — The  strontium-  and  calcium-salts  are  sparingly 
soluble.— The  magnesium-salt  is  obtained  by  agitating  aqueous  salicylol  with  hydrato 
of  magnesium,  as  a  light-yellow,  nearly  insoluble  powder. 

Cupric  Salicylite,  CHH"Cu"0*1,  is  easily  obtained  by  agitating  a  cold  solution 
of  salicylol  in  50  or  60  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  with  aqueous  cupric  acetate.  The 
liquid  then  assumes  a  fine  green  colour,  and  becomes  filled,  after  some  time,  with 
iridescent  needles  of  the  Rarae  colour.  These  crystals  aro  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohoL    An  additional  quantity  of  them  may  be  obtained  by  caturating 
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the  acetic  acid  set  free  in  the  reaction  with  an  alkali.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
salicylol  shaken  up  with  recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate,  yields  a  enpric  salicylite 
in  the  form  of  a  very  light  powder  of  a  green  colour.  Cupric  salicylite  heated  to 
220°  gives  off  salicylol,  benzosalicylol,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  leaving  a  residue  of 
cupric  salicylate, 

Salicylites  of  Iron, — The  ferrous  salt  is  obtained,  as  a  dark-violet  precipitate,  on 
adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  mixed  with  salicylol. — Ferric  M?t. 
A  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  mixed  with  salicylol,  immediately  assumes  a  dark-violet 
colour.  The  mixture  loses  its  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  recovers  it  on  a  fresh 
addition  of  salicylol. 

Salicylites  of  Lrod. — a.  Neutral.  Recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  lead  in 
contact  with  aqueous  salicylol  is  converted  into  a  light-yellow  powder  made  up  of 
small  shining  scales. — /3.  A  fxun'c  salt,  CuH,4Pb"0'.Pb*0,  is  precipitated  in  light- 
yellow  grainH,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  of  salicylol  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  or  with  the  neutral  acetate  and  ammonia.  With  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  salicylol,  the  precipitation  does  not  take  place  immediateh/.  The  salt  precipitated 
in  the  cold  is  flocculent  at  first,  but  gradually  becomes  crystalline.    It  is  anhydrous. 

Mercury-salt. — Mercuric  oxide  is  not  attacked  by  salicylol.  A  strong  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  poured  upon  salicylite  of  ammonium  forms  light  bulky  flocks. 

Silver-salt. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
soon  blackens  and  decomposes.  With  very  dilute  solutions  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
but  the  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered,  after  about  24  hours,  with  a  pellicle  of 
reduced  silver ;  in  a  hot  solution  this  reduction  takes  place  immediately.  Aqueous 
salicylol  reduces  oxide  of  silver. 

Zinc-salt. — Aqueous  salicylol  shaken  up  with  oxide  of  zinc,  forms  a  yellow 
solution,  which,  when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  a  yellow  pulverulent  residue. 

Organic  derivative*  of  Salicylol. — These  compounds  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  salicylol  on  the  chlorides  of  aeid  organic  radicles. 

Acetosalicylol,  VHHP  =  CTHs(C-HJ0)0».  Aeetosaficyl.  (C  a  hours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Fharm.  civ.  10*9  ;  cviii.  31*2.)—  When  equal  volumes  of  salicylol  and  acetic  chloride 
are  heated  together,  the  mixture  becomes  viscous,  and  evolves  large  quantities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  and  if,  when  this  action  is  over,  the  liquid  be  heated  for  some  hours  to 
100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields,  on  slow  cooling,  brownish  prismatic  crystals  of  aceto- 
salicylol, which  may  bo  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Acetosalicvlol  is  metameric  with  coumarie  acid,  C'H'O'.H.O.  and  aeetobenzoic 
anhydride,  (5«H"O.C:H»0.0.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
cold  alcohol,  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  almost  completely 
in  slender  needles. 

Anisosalicylol,  C'WO1  «  C'HMCH'O2)©2,  is  produced  by  treating  salicylol 
with  chloride  of  anisyl.    (C  a  hours.) 

Benzosalicylol,  C,<HwO»  -  C,H*0,.CTH*0.  Bcntomlici/l,  Parasalia/l.  (Ett- 
ling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  77.— Cahours,  ihid.  lxxviii.  228;  cviii.  312.)— This 
compound,  metameric  with  benzoic  anhydride,  (C'HK"))^,  and  oreoselone,  is  produced  : 
1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  cupric  salicylite.  On  treating  the  oily  distillate,  from 
which  crystals  have  already  separated,  with  potash-ley,  the  benzosalicylol  remains 
undissolved,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  warm  alcohol  or  ether  (Ettling). — 2.  By 
the  action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  salicylol.  (Cahours.) 

Benzosalicylol  crystallises  in  obliquely  bevelled  trielinic  prisms  melting  at  127°,  and 
forming  a  pale-yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  radiate  mass  at  98'.  At  180° 
it  sublimes  in  long  needles,  undecomposed,  and  without  previous  ebullition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  also,  without  decomposi- 
tion, in  gently-warmed  sulphuric  acid.  Ilot  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  vapours,  and  formation  of  picric  acid  With  chlorine  or  bromine  in  sunshine 
it  forms  crystalline  products. 

Cumosalicylol,  CH^O"  -  CsH».(C*H»0)0*.  Cumomlicyl.— Produced  by 
treating  salicylol  with  chloride  of  cumyl.  Crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  resem- 
bling toluosalieylol.  (Cahours.) 

Succinosalicylol. — Salicylol  treated  with  chloride  of  succinyl  yields  a  compound 
which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles. 

Toluosalieylol,  CuH"0J  -  C,Ii»(C,HT0)0*.  Tolt wsalicyl.  —Prepared  by  heating 
together  equal  volumes  of  salicylol  and  toluylic  chloride,  pressing  the  resulting 
brownish  mass  between  bibulous  paper,  treating  it  with  hot  potash-ley  and  then 
with  water,  and  crystallising  from  strong  alcohol    It  forms  shining,  colourless, 
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friable,  easily  fasiblo  prisms,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  in  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
distillation  with  hydrate  of  potassium.  Forms  crystallisable  substitution-products 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cviii. 
312.) 

Bromosalicylols.  Monobromosalicylol,  C7H*BrOs.  Bromosalicylous  Acid. 
(Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvi.  383. — Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxix.  281. — Hecrlein, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxii.  65.) — Prodciced  by  adding  bromine-water,  not  in  excess,  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  salicylol,  und  separates,  on  addition  of  water  to  the  liquid,  in  small 
colourless  needles.  It  is  less  fusible  than  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound, 
sublimable,  and  distils  over  with  vapour  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  yielding 
metallic  bromosalieylites. 

Bromosalicylol  forms,  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  crystalline 
compounds,  which  are  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  by  heating  with  acids. 
The  potassium-salt  crystallises  in  small,  colourless,  shining  needles ;  the  sodium-salt  in 
interlaced  needles. 

Dibromosaliet/lol,  CH'BiW. — Obtained  by  treating  salicylol  with  ^excess  of 
bromine- water.  It  forms  long  yellowish  needles,  iusoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  "With  potash  it  yields  potassic  dibromoealicylite ;  sulphydric  acid 
converts  it  into  the  salpbydrate  of  sulphodibromosalicylol.    (Heerlei  n.) 

Chlorosalicylols.  Monochlorosalicylol,  C^IK^IO*.  Chlorosalicylous  Acid. 
(Lowig,  Piria,  loc.  cit.) — Salicylol  is  strongly  attacked  by  chlorine;  and  if,  after  the 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  ceased,  a  current  of  dry  air  be  passed  through  the 
liquid,  chlorosalicylol  remains  as  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  colourless,  nacreous,  rectangular  plates.  It  hus 
an  unpleasant  odour  and  burning  peppery  taste ;  melts  when  heated,  and  sublimes  in 
long  snow-white  needles;  it  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  green  flame.  It  is 
insoluble  in  vxiter,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  with  yellow  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  With 
ammonia  it  forms  hydrocUorosalicylamide,  C'H'K^N'O*  -  3C'H»C10S  +  2NH»  - 
3H«0  (iii.  219). 

Chlorosalieylol  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  forming  metallic  chlorosalicylitcs. 
The  potassium-salt  crystallises  in  radiate  groups  of  red  scales.  Its  solution  treated 
with  chloride  of  barium,  yields  barytic  chlorosalicylite,  C'H'Ba'Cl'OMlK),  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder. 

Chlorosalicylol  dissolves  easily  also  in  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  crystalline  compounds. 

Dichlorosalicylol,  CIin^H}1?  is  produced,  according  to  Lowig,  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  chlorine  on  salicylol.  On  removing  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  exact 
saturation  with  ammonia,  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal 
solution,  a  soft  red  body  remains,  having  a  pungent  odour,  melting  at  25°,  and  form- 
ing red  salts  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  It  gave  by  analysis  39  8  per  cent, 
carbon,  2  4  hydrogen,  and  371  chlorine,  whence  Lowig  supposes  it  to  bo  dichloro- 
salicylol, the  formula  of  which  requires  44  0  per  cent,  carbon,  21  hydrogen,  37*1 
chlorine,  and  20*7  oxygen ;  but  it  evidently  requires  further  examination. 

Cyano— llcylol,  C*HsNO*  «  CTH4(CN)0«— This  compound,  metameric  with 
isatin,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  cyanogen,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
on  salicyute  of  potassium.  Bromide  of  potassium  then  separates,  and  the  alcoholic 
rotation  yields  by  evaporation  yellowish  crystalline  scales  of  cyanosalicylol,  which  is  a 
weak  base  capable  of  uniting  with  acids,   (C  a  hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  322.) 

Xo4o  salicylol,  C'rPIO*? — Iodine  dissolves  in  salicylol  without  alteration;  but 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassic  iodide  and  chlorosalicylol,  chloride  of  potassium 
is  obtained,  together  with  a  brown  sublimate  analogous  in  properties  to  chlorosalicylol. 
(Lowig.) 

SUtrosallcylol,  C'H'NO4  -  C^^NO^O*  Wtrosalicylous  Acid.  Spiroylic  Acid. 
(Lowig,  loc.  cit.) — Prepared  by  treating  salicylol,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  transparent  yellow  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  its  solution  imparts  a  persistent  yellow 
stain  to  the  skin.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling; 
sublimes  partially  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Nitrosalicylol  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  forming  crystallisable  salts.  When 
saturated  with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  blood-red  liquid,  leaving,  on  evaporation,  a  yellow 
residue,  from  which  potash  eliminates  ammonia,  even  in  tho  cold.  The  solution 
of  th©  sodium-salt  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  bad-salts,  a  green  precipitate  with 
cupric  salts,  and  imparts  toferrio  chloride  a  deep  cherry  colour.  Those  salts  explode 
when  heated. 
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Nitroaalieylol  unites  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals.  The  ammonium-salt  does 
not  appear  to  crystallise.  The  potassium-salt  is  more  soluble  than  the  sodium-salt — 
The  sodium-salt f  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrosalicylol  in  a  warm  solution  of  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  golden-yellow  interlaced  needles, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

Sulphosalieylol*  CB^OS.  Tkiosalicol.  (C  ah  ours,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  458.) 
— This  body,  which  has  the  composition  of  salicylol  in  which  half  the  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  sulphur,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  hydro- 
salicylamide  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a  pulverulent  substance,  which  forms  salts 
with  the  alkalis,  and  colours  ferric  salts  violet-red. 

liromosulphosalicylol,  CTH'BrOS,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of 
ammonium  on  bromosalicylol,  as  a  brown  resinous  substance,  soluble  in  potash. — 
When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dibromosalicylol, 
and  water  is  thus  added,  a  resinous  body  is  precipitated,  consisting  cf  sulphydrate 
of  dibromosulphosalicylol,  C'H4BrtSO.H5S. 

C'H^SO*.  Syn.  with  Sciphosaijcylic  Acid. 


H*  \ 

8 AX.ZCT2.inUC  ACXXt.    CHTCO4  -  /^H^r  r  0s*    (Bertognini,/?  Kno- 
ll J 

vo  Cimento,  i.  363.) — This  acid,  related  to  salicylic  acid  in  the  same  munner  as  hip- 
puric  to  benzoic  acid  (iii.  156),  is  found  in  the  urine  after  salicylic  acid  has  been 
swallowed.  To  prepare  it,  the  acid  urine  voided  after  taking  salicylic  acid  is  evapora- 
ted down  to  12°  Bm.,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the 
ether  is  distilled  from  the  ethereal  solution.  The  residue  yields,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  large  crystalline  nodules,  which,  when  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by 
pressure,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  yield  a  crystal- 
line mass,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  slender  needles,  mixed  with  larger  needles  of 
salicylic  acid.  On  heating  this  mixture  in  a  current  of  air  to  between  140°  and  150-, 
the  salicylic  acid  volatilises ;  and  the  residue,  crystallised  from  hot  water  containing 
animal  charcoal,  yields  pure  salicyluric  acid. 

This  body  crystallises  in  slender,  shining,  crystalline  needles,  which  when 
obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  are  grouped  concentrically.  It  has  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction  ;  melts  at  about  160°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crys- 
talline form.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  cold 
water  and  in  ether.    The  solutions  colour  ferric  salts  violet,  like  salicylic  acid. 

Decompositions.— 1.  Between  160°  and  170°,  the  acid  turns  brown,  and  begins  to 
decompose,  yielding  a  sublimate  of  salicylic  acid.  At  a  strongrr  heat,  it  swells  up  and 
gives  off  ammonia,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. — 2.  When  boiled  with  excess  of 
baryta-water,  it  does  not  form  any  salicylate  of  barium ;  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
is,  however,  given  off. — 3.  Heated  for  a  short  time  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
dissolves,  and  crystallises  out  again  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  boiling  be  continued  for  two 
or  three  hours,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  salicylic  acid  and  glycocine  : 
H1 

(Cipoy 

(CJPO)" 
II 

4.  When  it  is  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  the  latter  is  decolorised ;  and 
on  boiHng  the  solution,  small  shining  needles  separate  out. 

Salicylurate s. — The  acid  decomposes  carbonates.    Its  salts  crystallise  easily. 

The  (tarium-salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  barium  in  tho  warm  acid. 
As  the  solution  cools,  the  salt  crystallises  in  large  hard  prisms,  which  become  opaque 
and  give  off  water  when  boated,  then  melt  and  decompose,  giving  off  ammonia  and  an 
oil  which  smells  like  phrnol,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  barytic  carbonate.  The  salt 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Calcium-salt. — a.  When  carbonate  of  calcium  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  acid,  the 
solution  on  cooling  yields  aggregated  needles,  which  aro  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol. — b.  When  milk  of  lime  is  added  by  successive  small  portions 
to  the  warm  aqueous  acid,  a  solution  is  at  first  obtained,  which  suddenly  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

SAXJtOBBflW,  CTII"02,  probably    =  jo*.— (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

In.  63;lxxxi.  245.— Beilstein  and  Seelheim,  i/>id.  cxvii.  83. — Gm.  xii.  233.)— 
A  compound  produced  from  salicin  by  tho  action  of  acids  and  of  emulsin  (Piria): 


Q,      +  IPO 
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S*l*e*i».  SJIgenin.  Glucot«. 

Also  from  salieylol,  CTH*Oa,  by  t.h\e>  action  of  sodium -amalgam  in  presence  of  water 
lR?iA«cke  and  Beilatei  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Phara.  cxxviii.  179.) 

Pnparation.— 1 .  An aqueous  solution  of  aolicin,  acidulated  with  sulphnric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  heated  till  it  just  boils  up  ;  the  liquid  is  then  saturated  with  chalk,  and 
it*  filtrate  shaken  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  saligenin.  A  considerable  quantity 
cfalwtin  is  always  formed  at  tho  same  time— 2.  When  50  pts.  of  finely  pulverised 
nlian suspended  in  500  pts.  of  water  are  shaken  up  with  3  pts.  of  cmulsin  (ii.  486), 
sad  bested  in  lukewarm,  water  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°,  the  salicin  dis- 
tuT's,  being  decomposed  in  the  course  of  24  hours  into  glucose  and  saligenin.  When 
i>  more  than  the  prescribed  quantity  of  water  -is  employed,  part  of  the  saligenin 
eyeuUUes  out;  ana  if  the  liquid  be  then  twice  shaken  up  with  un  equal  bulk  of  ether, 
ud  tbe  ethereal  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  tho  residue  solidifies  in  a  white 
s*y  composed  of  pearly  laminse,  which  may  be  pressed  between  paper,  and  repeatedly 
^tallis.-d  from  boiling  water  (Piria).  Beil*tein  and  Seelheim  purify  it  by  recrys- 
biivition  from  benzene. 

ProprrtUs. — Saligenin  crystallises  in  white  rhombic  tables  having  a  pearly  lustre, 
e:  in  small  colourless  rhombohedrons.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  so- 
kti^n,  there  is  formed  a  white  opaque  mass,  composed  of  microscopic,  shiniug,  irides- 
cent kmin*  (Piria).  Specific  gravity  —  11613at  25°  (Beilstei n  and  Seelheim). 
.Suiz*nin  is  unctuous  to  the  touch.  In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  give  off 
vjt*r.  but  partly  volatilises,  in  consequence  of  which  the  oil  of  vitriol  becomes  covered 
*uh  &  crimson  crust. — It  melts  when  heated,  forming  a  colourless  transparent  liquid, 
•  inch  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  crust  at  82u.  When  heated  for  somo  time  to  100°.  it 
yirlds  a  sublimate  of  delicate,  white,  shining,  iridescent  luminae. — The  aqueous  solution 
imparts  a  bright  indigo  colour  to  ferric  salts.    (Pi  ria.) 

Saligenin  dissolves  in  15  pts.  of  water  at  22°,  and  in  all  proportions  of  boiling  water; 
easily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Pi  ria).    One  part  of  saligenin  dissolves  in  62  6  pts. 
of  bmexe  at  18°,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  tho  boiling  heat  (Beilstein 
and  Seelheim).    The  solutions  do  notact  on  polarised  light.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
and  appears  to  combine  with  pctash.    The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  tho 
•ita  of  barium,  calcium,  copper,  neutral  lead-acetate,  mercunc  chloride,  nitrate  of 
ri>*r,  or  tartar-emetic    With  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  scanty  precipitate,  of 
^viable  composition.    It  imparts  to  ferric  salts  a  bright  indigo  colour,  which  is  quickly 
dfrtroyed  by  heat,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  acids.    The  alcoholic  and  ethereal 
solutions  do  not  exhibit  this  colouring. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Saligenin  heated  above  100°  gives  off  aqueous  vapour  and  sali- 
eyloL  Between  140°  and  150°,  it  becomes  very  viscid,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  m*$s,  which  is  less  crystalline  the  more  strongly  it  has  been  heated;  and  at  length 
ttan?  is  formed  an  amber-coloured  translucent  resin  having  tho  properties  of  saliretin. 
— 2.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  it  is  quickly  converted  into 
Kalicylol ;  at  higher  temperatures  the  same  conversion  is  produced  by  mere  contact 
with  the  air,  or  by  chromic  acid,  oxide  of  stiver,  &c,  without  the  formation  of  any  other 
organic  substance  or  of  carbonic  anhydride  : 

CH'O*  +  O    -    C7H«0»  +  JVO. 

Mercuric  oxide  docs  not  act  upon  saligenin.  —  When  saligenin  is  heated  with  sulphuric 
<icul  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  carbonic  anhydride  and  formic  acid  are  produced, 
without  a  trace  of  salieylol. — 3.  Chlorine  gas  acts  violently  on  dry  saligenin,  giving 
eff  hydrochloric  acid  and  forming  a  yellow  resin,  which  gradually  turns  red,  and  ulti- 
mately solidifies  to  a  mass  composed  of  small  crystals,  which  melt  and  turn  rtd  when 
**xpo*ed  to  the  further  action  of  chlorine.    Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner. — The 
chief  product  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  aihgenin,  is  trichloronhenic  acid  (iv.  392). — 4.  With  iodine  And  phosphorus  saligenin 
forms  a  brown  liquid,  which  appears  to  contain  C'H'O.IH,  but  is  very  unstable  (Li  m  - 
pricht). — 5.  Saligenin  heated  with  dilute  acids,  is  resolved  into  saliretin  and  water: 
<~H\)J    w    C'H*0  +  11*0. — 6.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  saligenin  deep  red, 
like  salicin. — 7.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  formation  of  picric  acid.    Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
salicylol,  partly  also  into  yellow  crystals  of  nitrosalicylol  (p.  172). — 8.  Saligenin  is  not 
perceptibly  altered  by  potash-ley  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  appears  to  unite  with 
it.   When  heated  with  solid  potassic  hydrate,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  salicylate 

C7H"0«  +  KH0    «    CTH»K0»  +  2H1. 
0.  Sodium  act*  upon  sal  igenin  dissolved  in  pure  ether,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
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formation  of  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  sodium-compound  CB^'NaO1.  A  solution 
of  saligenin  in  benzene  reacts  with  sodium  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  the 
precipitato  formed  is  not  of  constant  composition  (Beilstein  and  Seelhoim). — 
10.  Pcntachloride  of  phosphorus  converts  saligenin  into  saliretin,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphoric  oxychloride  (Beilstein  and Seelheim): 

C7H«0*  +  PCI4    =    2HC1  +  POCl»  +  C7H«0. 

— 11.  Saligenin  is  also  converted  into  saliretin  by  hoating  to  100°  with  acetic  anhydride 
and  ether;  also  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  saligenin  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  (Beilstein  and  Seelheim). — 12.  Saligenin  is  attacked  by  chloride 
of  benzoyl,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  formation  of  a  compound  containing 
C7U7(C7H40)0*,  apparently  analogous  to  the  compound  ethers.    (Li m pri  cht.) 

dUorosaligenins.  These  compounds  arc  produced  by  the  action  of  cmulsin  on 
the  corresponding  chlorosalieins  (p.  149).  They  are  all,  like  saligenin  itself,  converted 
into  resinous  matters  by  contact  with  acids. 

Monochlorosaligtnin,  C'HTC10*,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  pure  colourless 
rhomboidal  plates,  exactly  like  saligenin.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
turns  ferric  salts  blue,  and  is  changed  into  a  resin  (?  chlorosalirrtin),  under  the  influ- 
ence of  acids.    (P  i  r  i  a.) 

DUhlorosaligenin,  C'HSC1*0*,  and  Perchlorosaligenin,  CHKJIK)1,  are  produced  in 
like  manner  from  di-  and  per-chlorosalicin,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
(Piria.) 

SAXXGXiYCXC  acid.   Syn.  with  Salicyluric  Aero. 

BALIRETIW.  C7H«0.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  178,189;  Ivi.  45.— 
Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  216.)— This  body,  which  differs  from  saligenin 
by  the  elements  of  1  at.  water,  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  dilute  acids  on  saligenin, 
or  on  salicin,  glucose  being  also  formed  in  the  latter  case.  The  transformation  is 
effected  by  the  greater  number  of  acids,  even  in  very  dilute  solution,  provided  tho 
liquid  be  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  The  saliretin  then  rises  to  the  surface  in  tho 
form  of  a  resinous  body,  generally  yellowish,  sometimes  quite  white.  In  general,  the 
more  dilute  the  acid  (sulphuric  or  hydrochloric)  employed,  the  purer  is  the  product 
obtained.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with 
water.  According  to  Piria,  100  pts.  saligenin  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  heated  to  between  120°  and  130°,  lose  15  39  per  cent,  water  (calc.  147)2  per 
cent.). 

Saliretin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  water.  Potash  and 
soda  likewise  dissolve  it,  and  tho  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  water ;  but  acids 
(even  carbonic  acid)  separate  tho  saliretin  in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous  pulp. 
Sulphuric  acid  colours  saliretin  blood-red.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  at  the  boiling 
heat  into  picric  acid,  without  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
phenol,  water,  and  a  copious  residue  of  charcoal. 

SAX.XSBUHXA.  The  fruit  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia  (or  Gingko  biloba)  contains, 
besides  gum,  sugar,  pectin,  citric  acid,  butyric  acid,  &c,  9  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  it  by  ether.  This  oil  is  yellow,  has  an  acid  reaction,  solidifies 
in  tho  crystalline  state  at  0°,  contains  a  fatty  acid,  CJ,H"0»  melting  at  35°,  and 
called  by  Schwarzenbach  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  529),  gingkoic  acid. — The  fleshy 
part  of  tho  fruit  contains  746  per  cent,  water,  24'3  dry  organ  it  matter,  and  1*1  ash. 

SALXTE.    Syn.  with  Sahi.ite. 

SAIXTHOI.   Syn.  with  Ethtuc  Prenatb  or  Phekbtol  (iv.  391). 

SALIVA.  (Lehraann,  Lchrb.  ii.  9. — Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  433. — 
Bidder  u.  Schmidt,  Vcrdauungssiiftc,  p.  1.— Bernard,  Lrcons  Phys.  Exp.  1856, 
vol.  ii. — B.  Kckhard,  Btitr'dge,  ii.  205.— O rdenstein,  ibid.  p.  101.— Oehl,  Saliva 
wnana,  1864. — Kiihne,  Lehrb.  Phys.  Chan.  p.  1.) 

Several  organs — viz.,  the  parotid,  submaxillar}',  sublingual,  and  buccal  glands — pour 
into  the  mouth  their  respective  secretions,  which,  mixed  together,  form  what  is  called 
mixed  saliva,  or  briefly  saliva. 

Parotid  Saliva,  or  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  gland,  may  readily  be  obtained  by 
canalization  of  the  Steneonian  duct.  The  quantity  secreted  by  one  gland,  in  man,  has 
been  estimated,  for  the  24  hours,  at  1*4  grm.  per  kilo  of  body-weight  (Oehl).  Tim 
first  drops,  obtained  after  introducing  the  tube,  aro  turbid  and  acid,  probably  from 
decomposing  epithelium ;  the  secretion  afterwards  flows  clear  and  alkaline.  On 
standing,  it  becomes  turbid,  with  deposition  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  probably  owing  to 
escape  of  carbonic  acid.    Oehl  states  that  the  fluid,  as  it  escapes  from  the  tube,  is 
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often  acid,  especially  when  the  subject  is  fasting ;  he  also  maintains,  that  transparency 
belongs  to  the  acid  secretion  only,  an  alkaline  or  a  neutral  saliva  being  always  turbia, 
even  as  it  flows  from  the  tube.    There  are  no  special  morphotic  constituents.  Specific 
gravity  (man)  1  0031 — 1  0043;  solid  residue,  571—  616  per  cent.    Bidder  and 
Schmidt  found,  in  the  dog,  in  1000  pts.  water,  995  3,  solids  4  7,  of  which  organic 
matters  1*4,  salts  3*3  (potassic  and  sodic  chlorides  2*1,  calcic  carbonate  1*2).  Parotid 
saliva  is  free  from  mucin,  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  globulin,  and  a  larger  but 
still  small  amount  of  albumin.  In  the  horse,Bernard  found  a  material  separable  by 
saturation  with  magnesian  sulphate  (  ?  globulin).  In  man,  sulphocyanate  of  potassium 
is  invariably  (?)  found  (to  the  extent  of  *03  per  cent.)  (Oehl).    Bromides  and  iodides 
pass  readily  from  the  blood  into  saliva,  apparently  being  substituted  for  the  chlorides, 
which  are  proportionately  lessened. 

SubmaxiHary  Saliva,  which  flows  into  the  mouth  through  the  Whartonian  duct,  is  a 
generally  transparent,  but  sometimes  turbid,  and  always  more  or  less  viscid  fluid,  of 
distinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  of  very  variablo  specific  gravity.  Bidder  and 
Schmidt  found  in  the  dog,  in  1000  pts. — water,  991*45;  solids,  8*55:  of  which 
organic  matters  2*89,  salts  5'66  (potassic  and  sodic  chlorides  4*50,  calcic  and  magnesian 
carbonates  and  phosphates  116).  When  obtained  by  canalization,  it  is  limpid  as 
it  flows  from  the  tube,  but  almost  immediately  becomes  viscid.  Besides  mucin,  to 
which  constituent  the  viscidity  is  due,  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  globulin  and  of 
albumin.  In  man,  according  to  Oehlr  it  gives  faintly  the  reactions  of  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  different  systems  of  nerves, 
and  the  quality  of  the  secretion  depends  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  nervous  action  set 
going.  Excitation  of  the  chorda  tympani,  and  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
belonging  to  the  gland,  produce  two  distinct  kinds  of  saliva.  The  chord  a -saliva  is 
transparent,  distinctly  alkaline,  free  from  morphotic  constituents,  moderately  viscid, of 
specific  gravity  1*0039— 1-0056,  and  yields  1-2 — 14  per  cent,  solid  residue.  The  sym- 
pathetic saliva  is  always  turbid  or  opaque,  extremely  viscid,  and  contains  peculiar 
gelatinous  microscopical  masses,  of  variable  size.  There  are  also  other  varieties  of 
submaxillary  saliva,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  closely  studied. 

Sublingual  Saliva  is  alkaline,  exceedingly  viscid,  with  a  solid  residue  of  9  98  per 
cent.,  and  contains  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

Buccal  Saliva,  or  Oral  Mucus,  obtained  by  ligaturing  the  ducts  of  all  the  other 
salivary  glands,  is  very  viscid,  and  abounds  in  morphotic  constituents — viz.  epithelium, 
with  mucus,  and  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles.  In  1000  pts.  Bidder  and 
Schmidt  found  9  98  solid  residue,  of  which  organic  matters  3  84,  inorganic  matters 
613. 

Mixed  Saliva  varies  in  its  qualities,  according  as  one  or  other  of  its  component  secre- 
tions preponderates.  It  is  generally  alkaline,  but  sometimes  acid,  probably  from 
acid  fermentation  of  saccharine  aliment  retained  in  the  cavities  ana  folds  of  the 
mouth.  The  total  quantity  secreted  in  tho  24  hours  varied  exceedingly ;  Bidder  and 
Schmidt  calculate  it,  for  man,  at  1400  grms. ;  Lehman  n  at  473  grms. 

Uses  of  Saliva. — By  virtue  of  its  fluidity  and  viscidity,  saliva  is  of  great  assistance  in 
mastication  and  deglutition.  Animals,  when  the  ducts  of  tho  salivary  glands  arc 
ligatured,  chew  and  BWallow  with  great  difficulty. 

When  raw  starch  is  exposed  at  35°  to  human  saliva,  frequently  renewed,  the  starch - 
frranulose  is  after  a  while  dissolved,  and  finally  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar. 
Boiled  starch  treated  in  the  samo  way  is  almost  instantaneously  converted  into  dextrin 
and  sugar. 

In  man,  parotid  and  submaxillary  saliva,  or  infusions  of  the  respective  glands, 
possess  equally  with  mixed  saliva  this  power  over  starch.  In  the  dog,  the  sympathetic 
submaxillary  saliva  alono  acts  on  starch,  and  that  very  feebly  (Kuhnc).  In  the  pig, 
rabbit,  and  guinea-pig,  infusions  of  the  palivnry  glands,  and  probably  also  their 
secretions,  are  as  energetic  as  in  man.  In  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
cat,  the  secretions  and  glandular  infusions  are  entirely  or  almost  entirely  inactive.  In 
man  the  change  effected  by  saliva  on  boiled  starch  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  allow  of  a 
considerable  production  of  sugar  during  the  act  of  mastication.  But  it  is  evident  that 
in  many  animals  the  saliva  can  have  no  such  function. 

Ptyalin. — This  action  of  saliva  on  starch  is  not  due  to  tho  morphotic  elements,  to 
niucus,  to  tho  globulin,  or  to  the  other  albuminoid  constituents,  but  seems  to  belong  to 
a  special  "active  principle"  or  "ferment,"  for  which  the  name  ptyalin  maybe  profitably 
reserved.  If  saliva  be  treated,  first  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  with  limiv 
water,  the  bulky  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  calcium  carries  down  with  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  ferment,  together  with  albumin.  If  the  separated  deposit,  be  agitated  with 
distilled  water,  it  gives  up  the  ferment  but  not  the  albumin :  hence  by  filtration  a 
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clear  liquid  is  obtained,  acting  powerfully  on  starch,  but  free  from  albumin.  From  tin's 
the  ferment  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  forming,  when  can-fully  dried,  an  amor- 
phous powder  (mixed  with  phosphates),  containing  nitrogen,  but  not  exhibiting  tho 
xanthoproteic  reaction.  (Cohnheim.) 

Ptyalin  is  most  active  in  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solution ;  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  or  an  alkali,  first  delays,  then  arrests,  and  finally  destroys  its  action.  It  is  most 
active  at  a  temperature  of  about  35°;  its  properties  are  wholly  destroyed  when  its 
solution  is  boiled.    The  presenco  of  an  excess  of  glucose  hinders  its  action. 

M.F. 


SALLOW-THOSV,  or  SEA- BUCKTHORN".  Wppopkae  rhamnoides  (iii. 
155). 

8AIMXAC.   Syn.  with  Sal-ammoniac,  or  Chloride  of  Ammomttm.  * 

SAXMOITXC  ACZD.  Salmsdure.  Lachssiittrc. — A  reddish  fatty  acid,  existing, 
according  to  Frimy  and  Valenciennes  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxviii.  401),  in  the  reldish 
muscles  of  various  species  of  salmon,  most  abundantly  in  Salmo  salmo  and  S.  har- 
inatus. 

BAXiSAPAK.lx.X.ITff',  or  SAISEPAKHV.    Syn.  with  Sarsapaiullix. 

S  AZiSOXiA,  A  genus  of  ehenopodiacoous  plants,  growing  on  the  seashore,  and 
generally  on  soils  rich  in  common  salt.  They  yield  a  large  quantity  of  ash,  chiefly 
consisting  of  sodic  carbonate,  on  which  account  several  species  (Sal  sol  a  Kali,  8. 
Soda,  &e.)  are  cultivated  for  the  preparation  of  natural  soda,  or  barilla.  Sal  sol  a  Soda 
is  cultivated  for  this  purpose  chiefly  in  .Spain,  near  Alicante. 

The  ashes  of  several  species  of  salsola  from  the  Kirghis  Steppe,  have  been  analysed 
by  Gob  el  (Ilrisc  in  die  Stcppe7i  des  siidluhm  Jiusslands,  Dorp.  1837  and  1838; 
Handw.  d.  Chtm.  vii.  204).  The  youngplants  of  Sahola  brathiaia,  air-dried,  yielded  30 
percent,  ash,  of  which  665  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water;  older  plants  gave  only  18  per 
cent,  ash,  containing  63-5  per  cent  of  soluble  salts.  Young  plants  of  S.  ctaviata  gave 
42  per  cent,  ash,  of  which  74  per  cent,  was  soluble ;  young  plants  of  S.  lanata  gave 
19  0  per  cent.,  of  which  38  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water.  Old  plants  of  8.  laricina 
gave  7  0  per  cent,  ash,  containing  44  5  per  cent,  of  Boluble  Baits  ;  old  plants  of  S.  ta- 
ntariscina  9  3  per  cent,  aah,  containing  45  per  cent,  soluble  salts. 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  various  Species  of  Salsola. 
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SALT,  Sodic  chloride,  sra-saft,  or  common  sail,  the  substance  which  is  always 
denoted  when  the  word  "  salt  "  (Or.  &\s.  Lat.  sal,  Ft.  scl.  Germ.  Sah)  is  used  without 
qualification  in  ordinary  language,  was  doubtless  the  first  body  to  which  this  name  was 

given.    The  word  salt  itself,  in  its  Greek  form,  sufficiently  establishes  this  fact.  &\s 

in  the  feminine  being  used  for  the  sea,  and  SAj  in  the  masculine  for  the  solid  product 
left  when  sea-water  evaporates.  In  endeavouring  to  trace  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  steps  by  which  this  word,  from  having  been  the  specific  name  of  a  par- 
ticular substance,  has  come  to  be  nstd  as  a  generic  term  of  wider  application  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  chemistry,  we  find  that  the  first  extension  of  its  meaning 
was  in  connection  with  the  loading  idea  which  the  etymology  of  tho  word  shows  to  have 
been  attached  to  it  from  the  beginning.  This  idea  evidently  was  very  nearly  what 
would  have  been  expressed,  in  the  language  of  a  later  time,  by  saying  that  sea-salt  was 
the  essence,  or  essential  principle,  of  sea-water.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  observed 
that  other  watery  liquids  yielded,  nnderthe  same  conditions  as  sea-water,  a  solid  sub- 
stance, not  very  unlike  sea-salt  in  appearance,  the  namo  8 alt  was  applied  to  these 
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substance*  also.  Thus,  according  to  Kopp  (Geschichte  der  Chcmie,  iiL  2),  Ari  stotle 
calls  the  residue  deposited  on  cooling  by  the  evaporated  lixivium  of  wood-ashes,  salt, 
and  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  enumerate  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  salt, mild  fixed  alkali; 
some  other  allied  substances  also  bore  the  same  name.  But,  as  Kopp  very  judiciously 
points  out,  this  extension  of  the  name  salt  to  other  bodies  than  that  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  indicated  ignorance  of  the  real  differences  of  these  bodies,  rather  than  any 
el  ear  perception  of  analogies  among  substances  recognised  as  distinct.  The  use  of  the 
term  was,  nowever,  such  as  to  show,  clearly  enough,  that  the  notion  which  it  originally 
conveyed  was  that  of  a  soluble  solid  substance  produced  from  a  watery  liquid  by 
evaporation. 

This  original  idea  of  solubility,  as  the  most  characteristic  property  of  saline  or  salt- 
like substances,  retained  its  ground  down  to  the  times  of  the  alchemists ;  but,  as  the 
different  bodies  to  which  the  common  name  of  salt  was  applied  came  to  be  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  from  each  other,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  for  them  distinctive 
appellations;  and  thus  in  the'writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Kaymund  Lully,  and 
their  contemporaries  of  the  thirteenth  century,  occur  such  specific  names  as  sal  mari- 
BtfBi,  sal  petr*  or  sal  nitri,  sal  ammoniaaun,  sal  vegetable  (potashes),  Ate,  All  the 
substances  denoted  by  these  names  have  been  ever  since  classed  as  salts :  but  that  thn 
ideas  attached  to  the  word  salt,  at  the  period  referred  to,  were  very  vague  and  indefinite, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  then  known  metallic  salts,  a  class  of  compounds  which 
possess,  in  a*  marked  a  degree  as  any,  the  characters  now  recognised  as  saline,  were 
denied  the  name  of  salts  by  Basil  Valentine  (in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century),  and  classed  together  as  vitriols.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this 
arbitrary  distinction,  as  it  seems  to  us,  between  metallic  salts  and  other  salts,  was  in 
harmony  with  the  chemical  ideas  generally  prevailing  at  the  time.  For  the  alchemists, 
the  main  problem  presented  by  chemistry  was  the  study  of  the  metals,  just  as  for  Lavoisier 
and  his  school  it  was  combustion,  and  fbrBerzelius  it  was  the  quantitative  composition 
of  mineral  salts  as  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  substances  either  produced  from  metals,  or  from  which  metals  could 
be  obtained,  should  have  been  regarded  bv  the  alchemists  as  of  an  essentially  different 
nature,  and,  so  to  speak,  as  possessing  a  higher  rank  than  the  substances  known  to 
them  as  salts.  Accordingly,  this  separation  was  generally  maintained  as  long  as  alche- 
my held  its  ground,  bat  was  abandoned  as  wider  views  grew  up  in  the  science ;  and 
ere n  during  the  alchemical  period  it  was  not  recognised  by  those  chemists  who  were 
not  idchemists.  Thus  Bernard  Pal issy,  in  a  tract,  "  Dcs  Sels  divers  et  du  Sel  com- 
nun  "  published  in  1580,  classed  together  as  salts,  common  salt,  saltpetre,  the  vitriols, 
slum,  borax,  sugar,  corrosive  sublimate,  tartar,  and  sal-ammoniac.  (See  Life  of 
B'  Tnard  Palissy  of  Sointis,  by  Henry  Morley,  London,  1855,  pp.  96,  97.) 

The  most  important  modification  which  the  original  idea  of  a  salt  underwent, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  that  it  implied  a  substance  not 
only  possessed  of  solubility,  but  capable  of  affecting  the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  not  clear 
at  what  period  the  latter  property  begun  to  be  generally  recognised  as  an  essential 
eharacter  of  salts,  but  it  was  commonly  received  us  such  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
making  the  possession  of  taste  an  essential  quality  of  salts,  chemists  were  evidently  led 
by  the  analogy  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  original  salt,  whose  remarkable  flavouring 
power  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  its  common  employment  from  the  earliest  ages. 
("  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt  ?  "—Job  vi.  6.)  During  all 
this  period,  therefore,  all  that  seems  to  have  been  implied,  when  this  or  that  particu- 
lar substance  was  called  a  salt,  was  that  some  undefined  degree  of  resemblance  in 
external  qualities,  especially  in  the  two  just  mentioned,  was  perceived  between  it  and 
common  salt;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  notion  which  underlay  the  application  of  the 
same  name  to  these  various  compounds,  was  rather  that  of  their  being  modifications 
of  a  single  fundamental  substance  than  radically  distinct  though  analogous  bodies. 

But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  term  salt  was  used  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
has  been  explained,  as  a  generic  name  for  certain  definite  preparable  substances, 
but  also  in  a  much  more  abstract  sense,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  supposed  ultimate 
elements  of  all  material  things. 

Thus,  according  toBasil  Valenti ne,  all  inorganic  substances  were  made  up  of 
•alt,  sulphur,  and  mercury ;  and  Para  eels  us  (in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury) declared  that  the  same  three  substances  were  the  elements  of  all  bodies,  organic 


chemists.  And  until  the  rise  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  views  of  the  nature  of  the  chemical  elements  by  Boyle  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  salt  was  almost  always  enumerated  as  one  of  the  elements, 
although  opinions  varied  considerably  as  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  understand  this  use  of  the  word  salt,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the 
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idea  of  an  "  element,"  at  the  period  we  are  referring  to,  was  very  different  from  that 
which  ia  expressed  by  the  same  word  now.  It  had  much  less  reference  to  composition, 
as  now  understood,  than  to  what  wore  supposed  to  be  the  intrinsic  and  fundamental 
properties  of  material  bodies.  The  principles  recognised  as  elementary  by  the  chemists 
of  that  age,  differed  both  in  name  and  in  attributes  from  the  elements  admitted  by  the 
Greeks  ;  nevertheless,  the  notion  of  an  element  was  still  essentially  of  the  same  quality 
aa  that  acted  upon  by  Aristotle,  when  be  selected  as  elemonts  Fire,  "Water,  Air,  and 
Earth,  on  the  ground  that  they  appeared  to  him  the  most  distinct  embodiments  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  Dryness  and  Moisture,  which  he  regarded  as  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
matter.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  salt  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  elements,  and  as  a 
constituent  of  all  manner  of  substances — as  it  is,  for  instance,  by  Palissy  in  the 
treatise  already  referred  to :  '*  I  tell  you  further,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
which  has  no  salt  in  it,  whether  it  bo  in  man,  the  beast,  the  trees,  plants,  or  other  vegeta- 
tive things,  or  even  in  the  vory  metals,  &c." — we  are  not  to  understand  the  statement  as 
wo  should  if  it  were  made  by  a  modern  chemist,  but  should  rather  take  it  as  implying 
that  saline  properties  (solubility  and  taste)  were  supposed  to  belong  in  some  degree  to 
all  substances.  In  particular,  the  notion  that  salt  was  a  constituent  of  the  metals  was 
clearly  nothing  more  than  the  theoretical  conception,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
modos  of  thought  prevailing  at  the  time,  which  corresponded  to  the  known  fact  that  by 
various  processes  the  metals  could  be  actually  transformed  into  salts ;  for  the  conver- 
sion, say,  of  iron  into  green  vitriol,  was  not  then  regarded  as  a  process  of  combination 
of  iron  with  other  substances,  but  simply  as  a  process  in  which  iron  was  modified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  its  previously  latent  saline  qualities  to  be  manifested. 

The  name  salt  being  applied  to  all  substances  which  were  soluble  and  possessed  of 
taste,  included  some  which  differed  greatly  in  other  properties.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
neutral  salts,  it  included  the  acids  and  alkalis.  As  the  properties  of  these  two  classes 
of  bodies  became  known,  it  wus  gradually  recognised  that  they  were  in  many  respects 
antagonistic,  and  especially  that,  by  their  action  upon  each  other,  their  distinguishing 
characters  were  more  or  less  completely  obliterated,  new  and  comparatively  indifferent 
substances  being  generated.  These  observations  led  to  the  subdivision  of  salts  into 
three  classes,  variously  distinguished  by  different  chemists.  From  about  the  year 
1700,  the  names  by  which  the  thrco  classes  of  salts  were  generally  indicated  were 
salia  acid  a,  salia  alcalina,  and  salia  salsa,  salia  media,  or  salia  neutra. 

The  relation  which  had  thus  been  already  partially  perceived  between  acids,  alkalis, 
and  neutral  salts,  was  made  by  6.  F.  Rouelle,  in  1744,  the  basis  of  a  general  theory 
of  salts,  which  closely  approximated  to  that  very  generally  adopted  in  quite  recent  times. 
The  importance  of  the  step  made  by  Rouelle  was  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
state  his  views  in  his  own  words.  In  the  introduction  to  a  paper  on  Salts  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  for  the  above-mentioned  year  (Mim. 
Acad.  Roy.  Sciences,  1744,  p.  353),  he  says:  "La  plupart  des  chymistes  ne  donnent  le 
nom  de  sel  neutre,  moyen  ou  sale,  qu'a  un  trea-petit  nombre  de  sels ;  a  y  en  a  meme 
eu  qui  n'ont  donne  ce  nom  qu'au  seul  tartre  vitriole,  demandant  pour  caraotere  de 
ces  sels  que  l'acide  et  I'alcali  qui  les  forment  soient  tellement  unis  qu'ils  resistent  4 
toute  decomposition  ;  d'autres  ont  admis  avec  le  tartre  vitriole  les  deux  sels  neutres 
formes  par  run  ion  des  acides  du  sel  marin  et  du  nitre  a  des  bases  alcali*  fixes,  tela 
Bont  le  sel  marin  et  le  nitre;  d'autres  y  joignent  trois  autree  sels  forme*  par  l'union 
des  trois  acides  a  un  alcali  volatil,  qui  sont  le  sel  ammoniacal  secret  da  Glauber  ou  le 
ael  ammoniacal  vitrioliquo,  le  sel  ammoniacal  ordinaire,  et  le  sel  ammoniacal  nitreux  ; 
il  y  a  eu  d'autres  chymistes  qui  ont  joint  au  nombre  de  ces  sels  neutres  plusieurs  autrea 
substances  salines.  Je  donne  k  la  famille  des  sels  neutres  toute  1' ex  tension  qu'elle 
peut  avoir  ;  j'appelle  sel  neutre,  moyen  ou  sale,  tout  sel  forme  par  l'union  de  quelquei 
acide  que  ce  soit,  ou  mineral  ou  vegetal,  avec  un  alcali  fixe,  un  alcali  volatil,  une  terre 
absorbante,  une  substance  metallique,  ou  une  huile."  And  again,  in  another  paper 
in  1754,  he  says,  referring  to  the  one  already  quoted:  "J&i  etendo  le  nombre 
de  ces  sels  autant  qu'il  etait  possible,  en  deflnissant  generiquement  le  sel  neutre  un  sel 
forme  par  l'union  aun  acide  avec  une  substance  quelconque,  qui  lui  sert  de  base  et  lui 
donne  une  forme  concreto  ou  solide."  (Mim.  Acad.  Roy.  Sciences,  1754,  pp.  573, 
674:  see  also  Kopp,  Geschichte  der  Chemie,  in.  68,  69.)  Rouelle  was  not  the' 
first  to  recognise  that  the  combination  of  acids  with  alkalis  gave  rise  to  neutral  salts; 
but,  according  to  Kopp,  he  was  the  first  to  declare  formation  by  the  union  of  acid  and 
base  to  be  the  characteristic  mark  of  neutral  salts,  and  thus  rested  the  idea  of  a  neutral, 
salt  upon  chemical  composition,  instead  of  upon  external  properties. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  alteration  which  Rouelle  introduced  in  the  definition  of 
salts,  somo  substances  which  had  previously  been  considered  as  belonging  to  it  (for 
instance  sugar)  were  excluded  from  it,  ana  others — namely  insoluble  salts,  such  as 
horn-silver  and  calomel — which  had  previously  been  excluded,  were  now  included  in 
it;  and,  moreover,  an  essential  distinction  was  made  between  acide  end  alkalis  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  neutral  salts  on  the  other.  Them  views  did  not,  however,  immediately 
meet  with  universal  acceptance.  8olubility  was  still  regarded  by  most  chemist*  aa  an 
essential  quality  ©f  salts.  The  idea  which  commonly  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of 
t-alta,  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  may  bo  gathered  from  the  following  extracts.  In  the 
fourteenth  volume,  published  in  1766,  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert's  "  Encyclopedic,'* 
is  an  article  on  Salts,  commencing  thus :  "  Sex  bt  Sexs. — On  comprend  sous  le  nom  de 
sel  trois  especes  de  substances  ;  les  acides,  les  alkalis,  et  lea  #d*  neutres;  enreunissant 
lea  proprietes  com  man  en  &  ces  trois  classes,  on  trouve  que  les  sels  sont  des  corps 
solubles  dans  l'eau,  incombustibles  par  eux-mdmes,  et  savoureux ;  il  faut  Men  se  de- 
fendre  d'appeler  set  tout  ee  qoi  se  crystallise,  pans  quoi  nous  confondrions  plusieurs 
corps  trea-tiifterons  entre  eux."  In  a  Dictionnaire  de  Ckymie  (Maequer's),  published 
at  Paris  in  1766,  salts  are  defined  as  follows : — "  Les  proprietes  essenticlles  de  touts 
matiere  qu'on  doit  regarder  comme  saline,  sont  daflfecter  le  sens  du  gout,  on  d'avoir 
de  la  saveur,  d'etre  dissoluble  dans  l'eau,  et  d'avoir  toutes  les  autres  qualites  princi- 
pales,  comme  la  pesanteur,  la  flxite.,  moyennes  entre  celles  de  l'eau,  et  celles  de  la  terre 
pure."  {Op.  cil.'\\.  412).  A  few  years  later,  Bergman,  in  his  Sciagraphia  rtgni 
wtwerali*  (§ xx.),  thus  states  the  distinguishing  marks  of  salts'—"  Sales  audiunt,  qui 
in  lingua  plus  minus  saporis  excitant,  et  probe  pulverati  aqua  ebulliente,  saltern 
millies  ponderosiore,  solvi  possunt.  Igne  liquescunt  et  pleriqoe  mutantur  vel 
destruuntur.*'  In  his  Thoughts  on  a  Natural  System  of  Fossils,  after  characterising 
salts  almost  in  the  same  words  (§  xlvii.),  he  points  out  (§§  xlviii.—  1.),  that  taste,  depend- 
ing on  the  varying  perceptions  of  individuals,  is  necessarily  a  very  uncertain  criterion ; 
while  solubility,  being  a  property  which  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  degrees,  is 
hardly  less  so.  unless  defined  by  arbitrarily-chosen  conditions.  Bergman  seems, 
however,  to  have  perceived  that  the  saline  character  was  fundamentally  a  matter  of 
composition,  even  to  the  extent  of  inferring  solubility  in  the  case  of  substances  which 
had  not  been  proved  experimentally  to  be  soluble:  thus,  in  §  li.  of  the  work  last  quoted, 
be  says: — "Vitriolated  ponderous  earth,  commonly  called  spatum  ponderosum, 
aerated  lime,  fluorated  lime,  impregnated  with  the  acid  of  the  lapis  ponderosum,  are 
all  saline  earths  by  the  force  of  composition,  and  are  even  without  doubt  soluble, 
though  to  what  extent  experience  has  not  yet  determined." 
Such  then  were  the  prevalent  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  salts,  when  Lavoisier, 
his  discovery  of  the  important  functions  of  oxygen,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
?mical  science.    Lavoisier's  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  sal 


salts  are  thus  expressed 

by  him: — "Les  substances  aeidifiables,  en  se  combinant  avec  Foxygene,  et  en  se  con- 
veitissant  en  acides,  acquierent  une  grande  tendance  a  la  combinaison ;  elles  deviennent 
suseeptibles  de  s'unir  avec  dee  substances  terreuses  et  metalliques,  et  e'est  do  eette 
reunion  que  resultent  les  sels  neutres.  Les  acides  peuvent  done  fitre  re  gardes  comme 
de  veri  tables  principes  salifians,  et  les  substances  auxquelks  ils  s'unissent  pour  former 
des  sels  neutres,  comme  des  bases  salifiables.    .    .  . 

"  Cette  maniere  d'envisagor  les  acides  ne  me  permet  pas  de  les  regarder  comme  des 
pels,  quoiqu'ils  aient  quelques-unes  de  leurs  proprietes  principales,  telle  que  la  solubi- 
lity dans  l'eau,  etc  Les  acides,  comme  je  l'ai  deja  fait  observer,  resultent  d'un  pre- 
mier ordre  de  combinaisons ;  ils  sont  formes  de  la  reunion  de  deux  principes  simples, 
on  au  moins  qui  se  comportent  a  la  maniere  des  principes  simples,  et  ils  sont  par  con- 
sequent, pour  me  servir  de  Texpression  de  Stahl,  dans  l'ordro  des  mixtes.  Les  sels 
neutres,  au  contraire,  sont  d'un  autre  ordre  de  combinaisons,  ils  sont  formes  de  la  re- 
union de  deux  mixtes,  et  ils  rentrent  dans  la  classe  des  composes.  Je  ne  rangerai  pas 
dod  plus,  par  la  meme  cause,  les  alkalis  ni  les  substances  terreuses,  telles  quo  la  chaux 
la  magnt-sie,  etc,  dans  la  classe  des  sels,  et  je  ne  designerai  par  ce  nom  que  des  com- 
poses formes  de  la  reunion  <f  une  substance  simple  oxygenee  avec  une  base  quelconque." 
(  Tmiti  Hhnentaire  de  Chimie,  ed.  1789,  vol.i.  pp.  162-164).  Although  th  ese  views  were 
in  the  main,  with  die  exception  of  what  related  to  the  constitution  of  the  acids,  only 
a  reiteration  of  those  expressed  forty  years  previously  by  Roue  He,  they  were  felt  by 
Lavoisier  to  beso  little  in  harmony  with  contemporary  opinion,  that  he  thought  it 
needful  to  add  to  the  passage  we  havo  quoted  the  following  apologetic  foot-note : — 
•*  On  regard  era  peut-etre  comme  on  defaut  de  la  m^thode  que  j'ai  adoptee,  de  m'avoir 
eoutraint  a  rejeter  les  alkalis  do  la  classe  des  sels,  et  jo  conviens  que  e'est  un  reproche 
qu'on  pent  lui  faire;  mais  cet  inconvenient  se  trouve  compense  par  de  si  grands  avan- 
t.tges,  que  je  n'ai  pas  cru  qu'il  dut  m'arreJer." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  history  of  whose  spread  and  adoption  makes 
part  of  that  of  the  antiphlogistic  system  in  general,  a  salt  was  a  combination  of  a 
highly-oxidised  substance  (an  acid)  with  a  base.  The  bases  of  the  metallic  salts  were 
already  known  to  be  oxides,  and  the  same  was  soon  demonstrated,  by  Davy,  to  be 
true  of  the  earths,  alkaline  earths,  and  fixed  alkalis.  Hence  salts  soon  came  to  be 
defined  as  compounds  of  electronegative  oxides  (acids),  with  electropositive  oxides 
(hose*)  and  all  salts  were  consequently  regarded  as  containing  oxygen.    Salts  were, 
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however,  known  in  which  the  presence  of  oxygen  could  not  be  directly  proved,  and 
amongst  them  was  common  salt  itself.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  constitution  of 
such  bodies  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  application  of  Lavoisier's  doctrine  to 
the  chlorides,  for  instance,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  metallic 
oxides  with  muriatic  acid,  supposed  to  contain  oxygen.  This  was  the  view  adopted  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  (Memoirts  (TArcueil,  ii.  357,  358  [1809] ;  and 
Recherche*  pht/sico-chimiques,  ii.  155—176  [1811])  as  the  most  probable  conclusion 
that  could  be  drawn  from  their  investigations  into  the  nature  of  these  compounds,  and 
maintained  by  Berzelius  until  about  the  year  1820.  (See  his  Lehrbuch  d*r  Chemie, 
[first  German  edition,  1820,  translated  from  the  second  Swedish  edition],  vol.  i.  especially, 
pp.  707—714  ;  also  Jahresbericht,  i.  46,  [1821]  ;  ii.  60—62,  70  [1822] ;  iii.  98  [1823].) 
Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  never  adopted  very  fully  Lavoisier  s  viewa,  regarded 
the  chlorides  as  compounds  of  the  metals  with  a  simple  body,  chlorine,  comparing  them 
to  the  simple  metallic  oxides,  and  represented  the  salts  known  to  contain  oxygen  as 
double  oxides.  Speaking  of  these  substances,  he  says :  "  They  are,  in  fact,  all  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  with  double  bases ;  and  when  one  fixed  alkali,  or  earth,  or  oxide, 
separates  another,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  basis  only  is  changed.  Thus,  where 
hydrat  of  potassa  separates  limo  from  its  nitric  solution,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  potassium  only  takes  the  place  of  the  calcium,  and  that  the  oxygen  and  water  of  the 
hydrat  of  potassa  unite  to  t  his  metal,  and  that  the  potassium  unites  to  the  oxygene, 
nitrous  acid  and  water  of  the  solution."  (Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy  [1812], 
p.  495.) 

The  adoption  of  Davy's  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  chlorides  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  discovery  of  iodine  in  1811,  and  the  investigation  of  it  by  himself  and 
by  Gay-Lussac  in  1813—14,  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  which  was  that  Gay- 
Lussac  himself  became  convinced  of  the  elementary  nature  of  both  iodine  and 
chlorine.  And  important  additional  evidence,  that  oxygen  was  not  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  salts  or  acids,  was  afforded  byOav-Lussac's  discovery  of  cyanogen, 


and  analysis  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  in  1815.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries, 
a  large  number  of  chemists,  if  they  did  not  adopt  Davy's  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  salts  in  general  (for  which  see  also  the  article  Acids,  i.  41,  42),  at  least  ad- 
mitted that,  in  addition  to  ordinary  salts,  which  they  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union 
of  (anhydrous)  acids  with  metallic  oxides,  there  was  another  class  of  salts— comprising 
the  chlorides,  iodides,  sulphides,  cyanides,  and  perhaps  the  fluorides — into  whose  com- 
position oxygen  did  not  enter.  Berzelius,  however,  hold  fast  to  Lavoisier's 
definition  of  salts  ("  Unter  Salz  verstehen  wir  eine  Vorbindung  einer  Sauremit  einem 
Alkali  einer  Erdart,  oder  einem  Metalloxide : "  Lehrbuch,  ed.  1820,  L  817),  and 
consistently  declared  in  consequence  that,  if  the  chlorides,  &c.  were  constituted  as 
represented  by  the  adherents  of  the  new  theory,  they  could  not  be  salts  at  all. 
("  Daher  ist  das  salzsaure  Natron  oder  Kochsalz  [welches  durch  seine  Geschlechtsahn- 
lichkeit  mit  anderen  Salzen  Aulass  gegeben  hat,  das  Wort  Salz  als  allgemeine 
Benennung  des  ganzen  Salzgeschlechts  zu  gebrauchen],  dor  neuen  Theorie  gemass, 

kein  Salz  mehr  "—  Op.  cit. — "Die  salzsauren  Salze  sind  in  dieser  Theorie 

kcine  Salze,  z.  B.  Kochsalz  ist  nicht  eine  Verbindung  von  Natron  miW«iner  Saure, 
sondern  eine  Verbindung  von  Natrium  mit  Chlor." — 'JbidJ  er*4«liu#  perceived, 
what  most  chemists  of  that  time  do  not  seem  to  have  that  the  chemical  history 

of  iodine  afforded  in  reality  no  new  argument  in  favour  of  Davy's  theory,  all  the 
combinations  of  iodine  admitting  of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  interpretation  as  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  chlorine,  on  the  supposition  that  both  were  oxidised  com- 
pounds of  uuknown  elements.  (For  his  news  of  the  chlorine-compounds,  see  i.  902.) 
The  sulphides  he  did  cot  admit  into  the  category  of  salts  at  all ;  the  cyanides,  however, 
especially  cyanide  of  mercury  and  prussiate  of  potash,  could  not  be  denied  the  pos- 
session of  distinctly  saline  properties.  But  even  these  substances  were  not  regardea  by 
him  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  that  true  salts  could  exist  without  containing 
oxygen;  for,  although  it  was  certain  that  they  contained,  in  addition  to  metal,  nothing 
but  carbon  and  nitrogen,  the  latter  element  was  at  this  time  regarded  by  Berzelius 
as  itself  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  an  unknown  radicle,  nitricum.  Representing 
one  combining  proportion  of  this  supposed  radicle  by  R  ( =  6\  and  one  combining  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  by  O  ( -  8),  his  view  of  the  constitution  of  nitrogen  and  its  oxides 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  formula;  :— 

Nitrogen  —    RO  I  Nitrous  acid  (anhydrous)  RO* 


Nitrous  oxide  **  RO1 
Nitric  oxide       «=  RO* 


Nitric  peroxide  —  RO* 

Nitric  acid  (anhydrous)         «  RO* 


fFor  the  reasons  urged  by  Berzelius  in  support  of  these  views,  which  were  mainly 
founded  on  the  phenomena  attending  the  formation  of  ammonium-amalgam,  see  his 
Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  ed.  1820,  i.  225,  226;  491,  492;  613  -619 ;  896;  810.) 
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The  circumstance  which  chiefly  contributed  to  make  Berzelius  at  last  receive  the 
so-called  "  cliloristic  theory  "  was  Faraday' s  discovery,  in  1821,  of  the  sesquichloride, 
protochloride,  and  bichloride  of  carbon.    It  had  been,  from  the  first,  one  of  Davy's 
strongest  arguments  against  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  chlorine,  and  consequently  in 
the  chlorides,  that  chlorine  was  not  decomposed  by  carbon  even  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures.   The  opponents  of  his  views  declared  that  this  experiment  was  inconclusive, 
for  chlorine  could  not  be  decomposed,  under  these  circumstances,  without  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  or  oxide,  and  (hvpothetieally )  anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  to  the  formation 
of  which  there  would  be  no  tendency  unless  these  compounds  were  themselves  capable 
of  combining  together,  and  they  maintained  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  combination.  The  chlorides  of  carbon  discovered  by  Faraday  were,  however, 
precisely  such  compounds ;  and,  upon  the  old  view  of  the  constitution  of  chlorine,  could 
not  be  otherwise  represented  than  as  combinations  of  (hypothetically)  anhydrous 
muriatic  acid,  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  respec- 
tively.   Such  an  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  these  substances  seemed  toBerzelius 
so  little  in  harmony  with  their  properties,  as  to  be  even  less  probable  than  the  views 
as  to  the  elementary  character  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed. 
He  afterwards  saw  a  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  colour  of  red  prussiato  of 
potash,  discovered  in  18*22  by  Leopold  Gmelin :  in  his  account  of  this  salt,  in  his 
Third  Annual  Report  (p.  98),  he  says  that  he  had  hitherto  regarded  the  reddish  colour 
of  the  sesquichloride  and  other  sesquisalts  of  iron  as  favouring  the  idea  that  they  con- 
tained as  a  proximate  constituent  the  red  seequioxide ;  but,  as  a  red  salt  was  now 
known  which  demonstrably  contained  no  oxygen,  he  considered  this  view  no  longer 
tenable. 

In  182*5,  Berzelius  himself  discovered  the  sulphur-salts,  and  thus  aflbrded  a  fresh 
proof  that  substances  perfectly  devoid  of  oxygen  could  possess  all  the  characters  of 
salts.  In  consequence,  he  seems  to  have  entirely  changed  his  opinions  as  to  what  were 
the  essential  marks  of  a  salt.  He  now  says  distinctly  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  com- 
position but  of  properties :  "  When,  for  example,  sodium  combines  with  chlorine,  the 
product  is  common  salt,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  salts ;  but  when  sodium  combines 
with  oxygen,  it  does  not  produce  a  salt,  but  a  substance  which  acquires  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  common  salt  only  by  combination  with  an  acid.  The  idea 
which  is  to  be  connected  with  the  word  salt  cannot,  therefore,  be  deduced  from  com- 
position, for,  in  the  first  place,  the  salt  is  composed  of  two  simple  bodies,  and  in  the  second 
of  two  oxides.  The  idea  of  what  a  salt  is  must,  consequently,  be  derived  from  that 
kind  of  electrochemical  indifference,  which  chemists  have  from  antiquity  very  fitly 
called  neutrality  and  which  results  from  the  combination  of  substances  without 
respect  to  the  elements  of  which  the  neutral  compound  is  formed."  (Jahresb.  vi. 
185  [1826].)  Berzelius's  views  of  the  nature  of  salts  are  further  illustrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  classified  the  simple  bodies  in  relation  to  them.  At  the  place 
last  quoted  he  divides  the  elements  as  follows  :— 

A.  EL»craoxEGATrvB : 

1.  Those  which  produce  salts  by  direct  union  with  electropositive  elements. — 
Halogens :  namely,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  probably  fluorine. 

2.  Those  which  produce  bases  by  union  with  electropositive  elements,  and  adds 
by  union  with  electronegative  elements  of  the  third  class. — Amphigens; 
namely,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium. 

3.  The  remaining  non-metallic  elements,  and  the  electronegative  metals:  by 
union  with  the  second  class  of  electronegative  elements  they  form  acids  (and 
sometimes  also  very  weak  bases).  This  class  contains  nitrogen,  carbon, 
arsenic,  &c. 

B.  Electropositive  : 

The  electropositive  elements  do  not  admit  of  subdivision :  by  combination  with 
electronegative  elements  of  the  first  class,  they  form  salts ;  with  those  of  the 
second  class,  bases ;  with  those  of  the  third  class,  alloys. 
Salts  themselves  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  class,  called  haloid  salts, 
included  those  formed  (like  chloride  of  sodium)  by  the  union  of  an  electropositive 
metal  with  a  halogen ;  the  second  class,  amphid  salts,  was  composed  of  those  formed 
potasaie  sulphate)  by  the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  ana  was  subdivided  into 
genera — namely  oxysalts,  sulphosalts,  seleniosalts,  and  tellurisalts — according  to 
the  nature  of  the  am  phi  gen  contained  in  them.    (See  further  Berzelius,  Jahresb.  viii. 
137 — 148  £1828],  where  the  same  views  are  again  insisted  on.) 

I  hese  views  were  accepted,  almost  without  question,  by  the  great  majority  of  chemists ; 
and  they  will  be  recognised  by  every  reader  as  having  been  reproduced,  with  very  little 
variation,  in  nearly  every  textbook  of  chemistry  published  from  the  year  1880  till 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  even  in  many  that  are  still  more  recent.   It  is  hardly 
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needful  to  say,  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  discussed  Berzelius's  opinions  at 
so  great  a  length.  There  were,  however,  always  a  few  chemists  to  whom  the  division 
into  haloid  salts  and  amplrid  salts  appeared  arbitrary  and  inadmissible.  The  most 
important  of  the  earlier  attempts  to  reduce  all  Baits  into  a  single  class  gave  rise  to  the 
so-called  "  binary  "  theory,  already  alluded  in  the  article  Acids  (i.  42  and  45,  foot- 
note). This  theory,  however,  never  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the  progress 
of  chemistry,  and  it  is  therefore  not  needful  to  discuss  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported  and  opposed. 

If  we  try  now  to  state  what  is  the  idea  which  is  attached  to  the  word  salt,  as  at 
present  used  in  chemical  science,  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  in  very  precise  terms. 
Probably  we  may  most  correctly  define  this  idea  by  saying  that  it  implies  the 
capability  of  readily  undergoing  double  decomposition.  ('*  Nous  appelerons  sets,  ou 
corps  binomes,  tous  les  composes  chimiques  formes  par  deux  parties,  Tune  metalliqne 
et  l'autro  non-metalliquc,  pouvant  ainsi  s'echangcr  par  double  decomposition." — 
Gerhardt,  Introduction  a  V etude  de  la  Chimie par  le  System*  Uniiaire,  1848,  p.  91.) 
In  its  most  restricted  signification,  the  word  salt  suggests  a  substance  which,  if  soluble 
in  water,  can  produce  rapid  double  decompositions  with  other  soluble  substances,  or, 
if  insoluble,  can  be  produced  as  a  precipitate,  as  the  result  of  a  rapid  double  decom- 
position taking  place  between  soluble  substances.  This  is  certainly  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  application  of  the  word  salt  to  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  potassium, 
sulphate  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  &c.  By  an  ine- 
vitable extension  of  meaning,  the  name  salt  is  also  sometimes  giveu  to  substances 
which,  like  chlorido  of  ethyl,  give  rise  to  slow  processes  of  double  decomposition  with 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  specially  so  called.  By  a  still  further  exteusioo,  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  such  bodies  as  acetate  of  ethyl,  or  stearin,  and  even  these 
compounds  do  not  mark  the  limit  of  its  occasional  application.  The  fact  is,  that  as 
there  is  no  class  of  bodies  known — not  even  excepting  the  elements  themselves — 
which  do  not,  under  certain  conditions,  give  rise  to  reactions  which  must  (or  may)  be 
represented  as  double  decompositions,  so  there  is  no  class  of  bodies  to  which  the 
name  salt,  as  implying  capability  of  double  decomposition,  is  completely  inapplicable. 
The  name  is,  however,  most  commonly  and  most  appropriately  applied  to  those  bodies 
of  which  reaction  by  double  decomposition  is  the  most  characteristic  property,  and 
which  exhibit  such  reactions  under  the  most  familiar  conditions.  G.  C.  F. 

BAIT  GAXDEVft.  Marais  salins.  Shallow  ponds  or  ditches,  excavated  on  the 
seashore  and  puddled  with  clay,  for  concentrating  sea-water  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, and  obtaining  common  salt.    (See  Sodium,  Chloride  of.) 

BALT  LAKES.  Sal z seen.  Inland  seas  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  other  constituents  of  sea-water  and  salt-springs,  carried  down 
by  the  various  streams  which  flow  into  them.  As  the  water  evaporates  during  the 
hotter  season  of  tho  year,  chloride  of  sodium,  more  or  less  pure,  separates  out,  and 
the  remaining  water  approaches  in  composition  to  the  mother-liquor  of  ordinary  salt- 
springs,  containing  considerable  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium, 
and  comparatively  little  chlorido  of  sodium;  also  bromides,  potassium -salts,  &c. 
The  proportions  of  these  several  constituents  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature,  and  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  rivers. 

Salt-lakes  are  especially  numerous  in  tho  great  basin  of  Northern  Asia,  the  lowest 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral.  In  tho  government  of 
Astrachan  there  are  129  of  these  lakes,  of  which  32  are  worked  for  the  production  of 
salt.  Near  Kistiar,  in  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  there  are  21,  from  18  of  which 
salt  is  likewise  obtained.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  salt-lakes  is  the  Hltou 
Lake,  in  the  Steppe  of  Kirghis,  between  the  Rivers.  Volga  and  Ural.  As  the  water  of 
this  lake  evaporates  in  summer,  the  chloride  of  sodium  separates  out  in  loose  masses, 
which  afterwards  become  denser.  It  is  very  impure,  containing  large  quantities  of 
magnesium-chloride,  which  gives  it  a  sharp  and  bitter  taste.  If,  however,  this  deposited 
salt  remains  in  the  lake,  and  is  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of  fresh  water  in  the  following 
spring,  the  chloride  of  magnesium  and  other  foreign  salts,  being  more  soluble  than  the 
chloride  of  solium,  are  first  dissolved,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  reuiaius  as  a  compact, 
stony,  bluish  mass,  having  a  pure  saline  taste.  A  black  mud  is  at  the  same  time 
deposited  upon  it,  and  forms  a  sharp  demarcation  between  the  deposits  of  successive 
years.    This  lake,  in  1832,  yielded,  40,000  tons  of  salt. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  percentage  composition  of  the  water  of  several  salt- 
lokcs  :— 
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Water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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The  following  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  different  parts  and  at 
different  depths,  have  lately  been  published  by  A  Terreil  (Compt,  rend,  brii  1329; 
Zeitachr.  f.  Chem.  [2]  ii.  415)  :- 

Dead  Sea. 
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Traces  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  organic  matter  were 
likewise  found ;  no  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  lithium,  caesium,  or  rubidium. 

The  table  shows :— 1.  That  the  density  and  concentration  of  the  water  increases 
•with  the  depth. — 2.  That  the  composition  varies  throughout  the  entire  breadth.  The 
water  to  the  north  of  Sodom  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sodium-  than  of  magnesium- 
chloride  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  small  fish  are  able  to  live  in  it — 3.  That  the 
proportions  of  the  different  constituents  are  the  same  at  all  depths,  the  bromine  alone 
appearing  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  at  a  depth  of  300  metres. 

The  quantities  of  potassium-salt  and  of  bromine  in  the  water  are  remarkably  great. 
The  water  of  the  springs  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  contains  chlorine,  sulphuric 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  but  no  appreciable  quantity  of 
bromine. 

Salt  Lake*  of  the  Northern  Asiatic  Basin. — a.  Oroomiak  Lake,  in  the  north-west  of 
Persia;  specific  gravity  1*555  (Hitchcock).—*.  Elton  Lake,  in  spring  (Gob el).— 
c  The  same  in  summer  (Erdmann). — d.  The  tame  in  autumn  (G.  Rose).  In  the 
clay  soil  of  the  shore  of  this  lake,  Rose  found  small  crystals  of  gypsum ;  small  groups 
of  crystals  of  magnesium-sulphate  were  also  found  floating  on  the  water. — *.  Bitter-salt 
Lake  of  Kigatsch,  one  of  the  arms  by  which  the  Volga  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  lake  there  is  a  deposit  of  Hodio-magnesic  sulphate,  a  foot  thick. — 
/.  Salt-lake  of  Tasly,  near  the  highroad  from  Sympheropol  to  Eupatoria.— <g.  Lake  of 
Bogdo,  north-east  of  the  Bogdoberg  in  the  Caspian  Steppe. — A.  Salt-lake  of  Tschak- 
rakskoi,  not  far  from  Kertsch,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Sea 
of  Azof. — t.  Stepanow  Lake. — k.  Indertseh  Lake. — /.  Putrid  lake  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  from  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  water 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  calcic  sulphate,  and  smells  of  sulphydric  and  hydrochloric 
acids. — m.  Salt-lake  of  Arsargar,  the  largest  next  to  the  Bogdo  Lake,  botween  the 
Rivers  Volga  and  Ural. 
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100  pts.  of  the  Lake- water  contain : — 


a. 


b. 
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The  analyses  e  to  m  are  by  Oobel  (Reise  in  die  Sttpyen  des  audlichtn  Russlands): 
those  waters  were  examined  for  bromides  and  potassium-salts  only  in  a  few  eases  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  salts  exist  in  all  salt-bikes.    (Handw.  d.  Chrm.  vii.  218.) 

SALTPETRE,  Nitrate  of  potassium  (see  Nitrates,  iv.  98).  Nitrate  of  sodium 
is  often  called  Chili  Saltpetre. 

SALT-KADZCLE.  The  chlorous  or  electronegative  constituent  of  a  salt,  accord- 
ing to  the  binary  theory  :  e.g.,  CI  in  KC1,  SO*  in  K*SO«,  &e. 

SAXTS,  VOKEVCIATUB1  OF.    See  Nomenclature  (iv.  125).— The  fol- 
lowing salts  were  denoted  in  the  older  language  of  chemistry  by  particular 
some  of  which  are  still  occasionally  used  : — 


Salt  (Ammoniacal,  Fixed).  Chloride 
of  calcium. 

Saxt  (Ammoniacal,  Secret)  of  Glau- 
ber.   Sulphate  of  ammonium. 

Salt  (Arsenical,  Neutral)  of  Mac- 
quer.    Acid  arsenate  of  potassium. 

Salt  (Bitter,  Cathartic).  Sulphate  of 
magnesium. 

Salt  (Common).    Chloride  of  sodium. 

Salt  (Dioesttvb)  of  Stxytcs.  Acetate 
of  potassium. 

8alt  (Diuretic).  Acetate  of  potassium. 

Salt  (Epsom).  Sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Salt  (Febrifuge)  of  Sylvius.  Chloride 
of  potassium. 

Salt  (Fusible).  Phosphate  of  am- 
monium. 

Salt  (Fusible)  of  Urine.  Phosphate 
of  sodium  and  ammonium. 

Salt  (Glauber's).  Sulphate  of  sodium. 

Salt  (  Grbrn).  In  the  mines  of  Wie- 
liczka  the  workmen  give  this  name  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  native  salt,  which  is 
rendered  impure  by  a  mixture  of  clay. 

Salt  (Marine).    Chloride  of  sodium. 

Salt  (Marine,  Argillaceous).  Chlo- 
ride of  aluminium. 

Salt  ( Microcosm ic).  Phosphate  ot  so- 
dium and  ammonium. 

Salt  (Nitrous  Ammoniacal).  Nitrate 
of  ammonium. 

Salt  of  Amber.    Succinic  acid. 

Salt  of  Benzoin.    Benzoic  acid. 

Salt  of  Canal.  Sulphate  of  magne- 
sium. 


Salt  of  Colcothar.   Sulphate  of  iron. 
Salt  of  Eora.   Sulphate  of  magne- 
sium. 

Salt  of  Lemons  (Essential).  Acid 
oxalate  of  potassium. 

Salt  of  Saturn.    Acetate  of  lead. 

Salt  of  Sedlitz.  Sulphate  of  magne- 
sium. 

Salt  of  Sriqnettr.  Tartrate  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

Salt  of  Soda    Carbonate  of  sodium. 

Salt  of  Sorrel.  Acid  oxalate  of  po- 
tassium. 

Salt  of  Tartar,    Carbonate  of  potas- 

Salt  of  Vitriol.  Purified  sulphate  of 
sine. 

Salt  of  Wisdom.  Ammonio-mcrcuric 
chloride,  2NH«Cl.Hg"Cl».H«0. 

Salt  (Prelate).  Disodkr  orthophos- 
phate. 

Salt  (Polychrbst)  of  Glaskk.  Sul- 
phate of  potassium. 

Salt  (Sedative).    Boracic  acid. 

Salt  (Sfibit  of).  Hydrochloric  acid 
was  formerly  called  by  this  name,  which 
it  still  retains  in  commerce. 

Salt  (Sulphureous)  of  Stahl.  Sul- 
phite of  potassium. 

Salt  (Wonderful).  Sulphate  of  so- 
dium. 

Salt  (Wonderful,  Pkrlatk).  Disodio 
orthopbosphate. 


This  name  is  applied  to  waters  which  contain  large  quantities 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  proportion  to  their  other  constituents,  and  are  therefore  used  for 
the  extraction  of  that  salt.    In  many  saltworks,  artificial  salt-springs  are  formed  by 
dissolving  rock-salt  or  bay-salt  in  sea-water,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium-chloride 
(See  Sodium,  Chloride  of.) 
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SALVIA— SALYLIC  ACID.  185 

The  garden  sage,  Salvia  officinalis,  yields,  by  distillation  with  water, 
an  essential  oil,  which  is  light-yellow  or  nearly  colourless  when  fresh,  but  after  a  time 
becomes  darker  and  deposits  a  camphor.  It  Las  an  aromatic  taste,  and  a  penetrating 
cam  phonueousodoor,  like  that  of  the  plant.  It  floats  on  water,  its  specific  gravity  varying 
from  0-86  to  0  92  (Zeller).  It  boils  between  130°  aud  160°,  but  not  at  a  constant 
temperature.  According  to  Rochleder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  4),  the  composition 
and  boiling-point  of  the  oil  Tary  greatly  with  its  age,  and  when  rectified  over  solid 
potash,  it  yields  oils  differing  in  composition  and  boiling-point.  These  oils  may  be 
regarded  as  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbon  CH1*,  with  varying  quantities  of  oxygen 
(from  3  to  11  per  cent.).  Sage-oil  treated  with  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  becomes 
hot,  and  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  gas,  into  a  red  resinous  muss,  which  when 
distilled  with  water  gives  off  common  camphor,  C'^H'K),  mixed  with  an  oil.  When 
sage-oil  is  dropped  into  fuming  nitric  acid  at  tho  boiling  heat,  it  dissolves,  giving  off  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitric  oxide.  If  the  liquid  be  then  distilled  with 
water,  pure  camphor  collects  in  the  condensing  tube.  In  the  formation  of  camphor 
from  sage-oil,  2  atoms  of  the  hydrocarbon,  CH10,  give  up  2  at.  C  and  4  at  H,  which 
escape  as  carbonic  anhydride  and  water: 

2CH,#  +  0'    -    C"H'«0  +  2C0»  +  2H«0. 

Another  camphor,  or  stearoptene,  is  deposited  from  sage-oil  when  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  badly-closed  vessel  (Herberger,  Repert.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  138, — Gin.  xiv. 

Hlasiwetz  (J.  pr.  Chem.  li.  865V  by  boiling  volatile  oil  of  mustard  with  soda- 
lime,  once  obtained  an  oil  which  had  the  odour  of  sage-oil,  and  contained  80*0  per 
cent  carbon,  1 1*1  hydrogen,  and  8-9  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C,,H1*0 
(80-25  C,  10-91  H,  and  8  84  O).    Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the 

6(C»H».CyS)  +  8Na*0    -    C,fHw0  +  C«H»NaO« 

Ally  lie  ml»  Sage-oil.  Sodic  pri>- 

phocj  anate,  plonate. 

Respecting  the  ferment-oil  of  8alvia pratensis,  see  iL  636. 

8AXiTX.zc  ACID.  This  name  was  given  by  Kolbe  and  Lautemann  to  a  suj , 
isomer  of  benzoic  acid.  Chiozza,  as  already  observed  (p.  154),  by  treating  the 
product  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  salicylic  acid  with  water,  obtained  an 
acid  having  the  composition  of  chlorobenzoic  acid,  CTH*C10*.  This  acid  was  after- 
w&rds  examined  by  Limpricbt  and  v.  Uslar,  who  found  that  it  differed  in  crystalline 
form  and  melting-point  from  ordinary  chlorobenzoic  acid  (i.  555),  and  therefore 
regarded  it  as  isomeric  with  the  the  latter.  This  conclusion  was  corroborated  by 
the  experiments  of  Kolbe  and  Lautemann  (p.  154),  who  designated  the  chlorinated 
acid  obtained  from  salicylic  acid,  as  chlorosa  ly  lie  acid;  also  by  those  of  KckulA 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  145 ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  395).  Kolbe  and  Lautemann  also 
found  that  chlorosalylic  acid  differed  from  chlorobenzoic  acid  in  its  behaviour  with 
sodium-amalgam,  the  latter  being  scarcely  acted  upon  thereby,  whereas  the  former  is 
easily  deprived  of  the  whole  of  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into  saly  lie  acid,  CTO, 
isomeric  with  benzoic  acid 

Saly  lie  acid  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified 
by  recrystallaation  from  water,  is  said  to  form  very  small  needles,  which  under  the 
niK-roseope  never  exhibit  the  indented  form  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  more  volatile  than 
the  latter,  melts  at  nearly  the  same  temperature,  viz.  at  119°  (benzoic  acid  melting  at 
121°),  is  much  more  soluble  than  benzoic  acid,  1  pt  of  it  dissolving  at  0°  in  237  pta. 
w»r*r,  whereas  benzoic  acid  requires  607  pts.  Some  of  the  salts  of  salylic  acid  differ 
also  in  form  and  solubility  from  the  corresponding  benzoates.  (Kolbe  and  Laute- 
mann.) 

Oriess,  by  acting  on  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid  (iv.  293)  with  nitrous  acid,  has 
also  obtained  an  acid  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with 
Kolbe  and  Lautemann's  saly  lie  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  E.  Reiche  n  bach  and  Boils  t  e  i  n  (Ann  Ch.  Pharm. 
exxxii.  309;  BuU.  Soc  Chim.  1865,  iL  53),  the  so-called  saly  lie  acid,  whether  prepared 
from  salicylic  or  from  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid,  is  nothing  but  ordinary  benzoic 
acid,  more  or  less  contaminated  with  foreign  substances.  After  being  distilled  with 
water,  converted  into  a  sodium-salt,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  once  recrys- 
taltised,  it  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  pure  benzoic  acid ;  likewise  in  its  salts, 
and  in  the  nitro-aeid  prepared  from  it. 

Grabs  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  124;  BulL  Soc.  Chim.  1868,  i.  432),  by  treating 
methylic  methylsalicylate,  C,Hl(C,H*),0»  (p.  162),  with  potash,  has  obtained 
an  add  con  t  ai  n  in  g  C  "  H"(  J>  which  he  regards  asmethoxysalylicacid,  CH»(  CH^O1, 
perhaps  methoxybenzoic  acid.  [Cahours  obtained  salicybc  acid  by  the  same  reaction]. 
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186  SA  MADERA — SAMBUCUS. 

This  acid  crystallises  in  large  tables,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  ether.  Its  solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  does  not  give  with  ferric 
salts  the  reaction  characteristic  of  salicylic  acid.  It  melts  at  99°,  and  is  partly  resolved 
by  distillation  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  anisol. 

Ethylic  methylsalicylate  treated  with  potash  yields,  in  like  manner,  an  acid  contain- 
ing CH^O*  -  Cll»tC*H»)0».  (Grabe.) 

jfJUUmi  DTBZCA  (Gartn.),  VitAmannia  elliptica  (Vahl).  A  tree  of  the 
simarubaceous  order  (class  Terebinthacea),  growing  in  Java,  and  called  by  the  Malays 
Galip  PahU.  The  almond-shaped  fruits  (which  are  enclosed  in  leathery  capsules)  and 
the  bark  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  intensely  bitter  taste.  According  to  C.  L 
Blume  (Arch.  Pharm.  cxlvL  266 ;  Handw.  vii.  222),  the  fruit  and  bark  contain,  in 
100  pta,  ;— 

Fruit.  Bark. 

Matters  soluble  in  ether  .  .  .  34-2  1-4 
„  „  alcohol  ...  8-4  6*1 
„  „      water       .       .       .    106  12 

„         „      potash  .       .0*1  traco 

Cellulose   390  706 

Water    .......     46  118 

Ash-constituents   27  7*9 

Ether  extracts  from  the  fruit,  a  colourless  oil,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
salifiable  by  alkalis.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fruit  consists  chiefly  of  a  brown, 
very  bitter  substanco  (perhaps  a  resin),  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  deliquesces. — The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  fruit  yields  a  deli- 
quescent, very  bitter  extract,  containing  tannic  acid  and  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
called  samaderin.  The  ash  of  the  fruit  contains  carbonate  of  calcium  and  the  chlo- 
rides of  calcium  and  potassium. 

From  the  bark,  ether  extracts  a  light-yellow  fat  of  soft  resinous  consistence,  which 
is  only  partially  saponified  by  alkalis,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  resin  and  fat. 
The  alcoholic  and  aqueous  extracts  of  the  bark  have  the  same  constituents  and  pro- 
perties as  those  of  the  fruit. 

Samaderin,  the  chief  bitter  constituent  of  the  bark  and  fruit,  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared from  the  aqueous  infusion  by  evaporating  it  to  an  extract,  and  treating  the  extract 
repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol;  it  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  water, 
and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  It  is  dazzling  white,  with  a  foliated  and  some- 
what feathery  crystalline  structure;  has  a  porsistent  and  intensely  bitter  taste,  stronger 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  known  substance;  dissolves  in  water  more  easily  than 
in  alcohol,  and  to  a  slight  extent  also  in  common  ether.  Its  solutions  are  perfectly 
neutral.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  gives  off  vapours  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste. 
Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  colour  it  yellow.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
produces  with  it  a  splendid  red-violet  colour,  which  disappears  after  a  while ;  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  feathery,  strongly  iridescent  crystals  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Samaderin  produces  no  particular  reaction  with  metallic  salts,  or  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  chroma te  of  potassium,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

BAMASBKZTB.  Umnoniobate  of  yttrium  and  iron,  occurring  near  Minsk,  in 
the  Ilmen  Mountains  (iv.  66).* 

SAMBUCTJ8,  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caprifoliacta.  The 
berries  of  the  dwarf  elder  or  danewort  (Sambuciu  Ebulut)  contain  malic  acid  (Br  aeon  - 
not),  and  a  very  gelatinous  soft  resin  which  may  be  used  as  birdlime. 

The  root-bark  of  the  common  elder  (Sambucua  niqra)  contains,  according  to  Simon, 
an  emetic  and  purgative  soft  resin,  which  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic 
extract  with  ether,  and  evaporating. — The  flowers  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  The 
best  way  of  preparing  it,  according  to  Winckler,  is  to  concentrate  the  water  in  which 
fresh  elder-flowers  have  been  macerated,  saturate  it  with  common  salt,  shake  up  with 
ether,  and  evaporate  the  ether.  It  is  colourless,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  the  pene- 
trating odour  of  the  flowers,  which,  like  musk,  is  capable  of  filling  a  very  large 
space.  At  0°  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  like  oil  of  roses.  It  has  a  very  high 
boiling-point  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns  browo,  thickens,  and  acquires  the 
odour  of  decayed  cldor-flowers.  It  is  said  to  contain  sulphur.  Elder-berries  contain, 
according  to  Scheele,  malic  but  no  citric  acid ;  also  sugar,  gum,  a  peculiar  sudorific 
substance  (which  likewise  exists  in  the  flowers),  and  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
turned  blue  by  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  green  by  a  larger  quantity. 

•  It  U  there  called  "uranoniobita"  of  yttrium.  &c;  hut  the  aci  I  formerly  culled  niobinr.  or  hrportlnbie 
•rid,  U  now  koowu  to  be  the  only  okygvu-actd  of  niobium,  and  li  therefore  called  ntobic 

<l*.7»). 
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An  aluminous  silicate  allied  to  allophane,  occurring  in  stalactitic 
forms  in  the  lava  of  Upolu,  an  island  of  the  Navigator  group.  It  nas  a  lamellar 
Ftructure,  whitish  colour,  and  slightly  nacreous  lustre ;  hardness  —  4*0  to  4*5  ;  specific 
gravity  -  1*7  to  19.  Contains,  according  to  B.  Sillimau,  jun.,  31  26  per  cent, 
silica,  37*21  alumina,  and  30*45  water,  together  with  4*06  magnesia,  0*01  calcic 
carbonate,  0*06  soda;  according  to  another  analysis,  however,  3519  silica,  3195 
alumina,  and  30-80  water ;  the  formula  is  therefore  doubtful 


Syn.  with  Sapaw. 

This  name  is  mostly  applied  to  quartz  occurring  in  a  grannlar  or 
brm,  as  on  the  seashore,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  covering  extensive 
tracts  on  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface ;  but  it  is  also  extended  to  other  minerals 
occurring  in  a  similar  condition :  hence  the  terms  dolomitic  sand,  iron  sand,  titani- 
sand,  &c. 

Sandel-wood,  Santal-wood,  Red  Saunders-XDood. — A  dye- wo  4 
famished  by  the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  a  papilionaceous  tree  indigenous  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia.    It  occurs  in  commerce,  sometimes  in  large  heavy  billets  of  a  fine  red 

oraetimes  as  a  red,  loose,  dusty  powder.   It  has  a  so 


colour  (caliatar-wood)— sometimes  as  a  red,  loose,  dusty  powder, 
harsh  taste,  and  when  warmed  or  rubbed  gives  off  a  faint  agreeable  odour.  It  is 
used  in  India,  together  with  one-tenth  of  sapan-wood,  chiefly  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton, 
to  which,  and  also  to  wool,  it  impart*  reds  of  various  shades,  according  to  the  kind  of 
mordant  used.    (See  Urft  Dictionary  uf  Arts,  &c,  iii.  631.) 

Sandal- wood  contains  a  peculiar  red  resinous  colouring-matter,  called  santalin,  and, 
according  to  Meier  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxii.  320),  fire  other  amorphous  resinousbodies 
which  ho  designates  as  santalic  oxide,  suntalide,  santaloide,  santalidide, 
and  santaloidide;  the  last  four  being  extracted  from  the  wood  by  water — the  first, 
together  with  santalin,  by  alcohoL  These  five  bodies  have  not,  however,  been  obtained 
pare,  and  their  separate  existence  is  very  doubtful. 

Santalin,  or  santalic  acid,  CwH,40»  (?),  is  prepared  by  treating  the  wood  with 
«her,  and  evaporating  the  resulting  solution  ;  dissolving  the  highly-coloured  crystals 
thus  obtained  in  alcohol,  after  having  exhausted  them  with  water ;  precipitating  the 
alcoholic  solution  with  acetate  of  lead ;  boiling  the  violet  precipitate  several  times 
with  alcohol,  then  suspending  it  in  that  liquid,  and  decomposing  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  (Meier.) 

Santalin  forms  small  crystals  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  without  taste  or  smell. 
It  is  insolnble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  blood-red  solution 
which  reddens  litmus.  It  melts  at  104°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  becomes  resinous 
and  pnffe  op.  It  contains,  according  to  Westermann  and  Haffely  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxiv.  226\  65  85  per  cent.  C  and  5  2  H,  the  formula  C^H^O4  requiring  65  7  C, 
61  H,  and  29  2  O. 

The  alcoholic  solution  uf  santalin  precipitates  lead-salts,  but  not  the  salts  of  barium, 
silver,  or  copper.  Santalin  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia  and  in  -potash,  forming  violet 
solutions,  which  precipitate  the  alkaline  earths. 

The  barium-salt  is  a  violet  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  gives 
by  analysis  53  2  to  53  7  per  cent.  C,  4  6  to  3  5  H,  and  22  9  BaO,  the  formula 
C-H-^Ba-O'*  requiring  52-7  C,  3  8  H,  and  22  4  BaO. 

The  lead-salt,  C*Hz,Pb"0"«  PbHH)',  gave  by  analysis  35  3  to  37  per  cent.  C,  2.8  II, 
and  44*6  to  44  9  lead-oxide,  the  formula  requiring  36*2  C,  2  8  H,  and  44  5  PbO. 

Syn.  with  Realgas  (i.  386). 

A  gum-r*sin  which  exudes  from  Thuja  articulata,  a  small 
i  tree  growing  in  Barbary.  It  occurs  in  pale-yellow  elongated  plates,  covered 
with  a  very  fine  dust,  and  having  a  vitreous  lustre  on  tbo  fractured  surface.  It  has  a 
feint  odour,  and  crumbles  between  the  teeth  without  softening.  According  toJohnston 
(J.  pr.  Cham,  xvii.  157),  sandarach  is  a  mixture  of  three  acid  resins.  The  o-resin 
forma  a  white  or  yellow  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  easily  fusible.  It 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  resin,  and  contains  78*04  to  78-46  per  cent  C,  and 
9  80  to  9  91  H,  whence  Johnston  deduces  the  formula  C^H^O*  (calc.  79  47  C, 
9-93  H,  and  10  60  O).  The  0-resin,  which  forms  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  has  a  light- 
yellow  colour,  softens  at  100°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol.  Contains  75  08  to 
76*60  C,  and  9*71  to  10  04  H,  whence  C-W°0*  (calc.  75*47  C,  9*41  H,  and  1512  O). 
The  7-resin  is  a  light-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  melting  with  diflipulty, 
and  decomposing  at  the  same  time.  Contains  75*53  to  75  59  C,  and  9*35  to  9*47  H, 
the  formula  C»H»0\ 

Sj  n.  with  Sandal- woon. 
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SANGUINARIA— SANG  U1NARINE. 


- 


B/kjir oun7ARiA  canadensis,  The  root  of  this  plant,  belonging  to  the 
papaveraceous  order,  contains  Bangui narine  or  chelery  t  hrine,  and,  according  to 
Oibb  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [21  i.  454),  two  other  alkaloids,  called  porphyroxine  and 
pnccine;  but  the  two  latter  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined.    (Gin.  xvii.  162.) 

SAlTOUZirAS.zmL  Chdtrylhrine,  Pyrrhopine.  C'*H"NO*.  (Dana,  Annals  of 
the  Lyceum  of  New  York,  ii.  245. — Probst,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  120 ;  xxxi.  350. 
— Polex,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xvi.  77.— J.  Schiel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  233;  Sill.  Am.  J. 
[2]  x.  220. — G  ra.  xvii.  1 66.) — An  alkaloid  discovered,  as  s  a  n  g  u  i  n  a  r  i  n  e,  by  Dana,  in  the 
roots  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis;  aschelery  thri  ue,  by  Probst,  andasporphyroxino 
by  Polex,  in  the  common  celandine  {Cktlidonium  maju«) :  the  identity  of  the  alkaloids 
from  these  two  sources  was  demonstrated  by  Probst  and  Schiel.  In  celandine  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  roots  and  unripe  fruit;  in  Sanguinaria  it  exists  also  in  the  leaves, 
and  most  protmbly  in  the  seed.  It  is  also  found  in  the  roots  of  the  yellow-horned 
poppy  {Glaucium  luteum),  together  with  glaucopicrine,  but  not  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
plant,  which  contain  glaucine  (ii.  845,  846). 

Preparation:  1.  From  the  roots  of  Sanguinaria  canadtnri*. — The  dried  and  powdered 
root  is  exhausted  with  ether,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  filtrate,  and  the 
impure  hydrochlorate  o  fsnnguinarine  thereby  thrown  down,  is  collected  and  dried.  In 
tho  ether  there  remains  a  brown  greasy  resin,  together  with  a  little  sanguinarine, 
which  is  recovered  by  evaporating,  exhausting  the  residue  with  wati-r  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  The  precipitated  hydrochlorate  is 
dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia;  the  precipitate  is  washed, 
dried,  and  dissolved  in  ether ;  and  the  solution  is  shaken  with  animal  charcoal  till  tho 
supernatant  liquid  appears  colourless.  The  precipitate,  again  thrown  down  from  the 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
washed  and  dried  (Probst ;  Schiel).  Schiel  purifies  sanguinarine  extracted  by  other 
methods,  by  precipitating  its  ethereal  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  orsulphuric  acid. 

2.  From  the  roots  of  Chelidonivm  mqjus. — Tho  fresh  or  dried  root  is  exhausted 
with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia;  and  the 
precipitate  is  washed,  freed  from  water  as  far  as  possible  by  pressing,  and  dissolved, 
while  still  moist,  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution,  dilated 
with  water,  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  after  the  alcohol  is  driven  off,  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  dried  between  bibulous  paper  as  quickly  as  possible, 
at  a  very  gentle  heat,  powdered,  and  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  chiefly  san- 
guinarine. On  expelling  the  ether,  there  remains  a  viscid  turpentine-like  mass,  to  be 
treated  with  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  leaves  resin  undissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 
due washed  with  ether,  hydrochlorate  of  sanguinarine  then  remaining.  This  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  water,  which  leaves  most  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  chelidonine  undissolved ; 
the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  again  treated  with  water  so  long  as  hydro- 
chlorate of  chelidonine  continues  to  separate.  From  the  last  aqueous  solution  the 
sanguinarine  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  and  is  purified  by  washing  and  drying,  and 
subsequently  dissolving  in  ether  and  evaporating.  (Probst.) 

3.  From  Glaucium  luteum. — The  dried  and  powdered  roots  of  plants  of  one  to  two 
years'  growth  are  exhausted  with  water  containing  acetic  acid ;  the  extract  is  precipi- 
tated by  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  exhausted 
with  ether,  which  leaves  nearly  pure  sanguinarine  on  evaporation.  The  product  is 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  water  and  excess  of  acid  are  evaporated;  and  the  remaining  hydrochlorate  of 
sanguinarine  is  freed  from  chlorophyll  by  washing  with  ether,  after  which  it  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  precipitates  it  almost  completely,  the  supernatant  liquid  retaining  only  a  small 
quantity,  preci  pi  table  by  ammonia.  The  precipitated  salt  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  evaporating  the  solution.  By  decomposition 
with  ammonia  it  yields  sanguinarine,  which  is  crystallised  from  ether,  with  addition  of 
water.  (Probst.) 

Properties. —Sanguinarine  is  obtained  from  absolute  alcohol,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, in  groups  of  crystalline  nodules  (Probst);  in  white,  pearly,  fine  grains(Dana); 
in  star-shaped  groups  of  transparent  needles,  and  white  nodutes  (Polex).  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  tther.  The  ethereal  solution  leaves,  on  evapora- 
tion, a  turpentine-like  body,  which  gradually  hardens  to  a  shining  friable  mass 
(Probst).  The  crystals  become  opaque  and  brown  on  drying  (Polex).  It  is  taste- 
less (Schiel) ;  in  the  mouth  it  slowly  creates  a  very  faint  taste  (Dana);  in  alcoholic 
solution  it  has  a  burning  sharp  taste  (Probst);  very  bitter  (Schiel).  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison.  The  dust  excites  violent  sneezing  (Probst).  According  to 
Dana  and  Schiel,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction  ;  but  according  to  Probst  and  Polex,  it  is 
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neutral.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  gradually  assumes  a  yellowish- white  colour  (Dana), 
and  in  presence  of  small  quantities  of  acid  vapours  becomes  immediately  red  (Pol  ex ; 
S chief).  It  softens  at  66°  like  a  r.  win  (Probst),  molts  at  a  somewhat  high  tempera- 
ture, and  burns  completely,  giving  off  ammoniacal  vapours  (Poles).  It  isdecomponed 
by  nitric  acid.    Its  composition  (at  100° — 105°)  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Schiel. 


Calruiaiion. 

A. 

228 

70-50 

6966 

70-34 

H" 

17 

526 

516 

5.21 

N 

14 

4-33 

523 

507 

0« 

64 

19-82 

19-95 

1938 

C"H17} 

iO*  323 

1 00*00 

100  00 

10000 

a  was  prepared  from  Sanguinaria,  b  from  Chelidonium. 

SanguiDarine  unites  with  acids,  which  it  colours  a  fine  orange-red,  forming  neutral 
salts,  part  ly  crystallisablf,  hiring  a  burning  sharp  taste,  a  narcotic  action,  and  dissolving, 
for  the  most  part,  in  water.  From  the  solutions,  sanguinarine  is  separated  by  ammonia, 
the  fixed  alkalis,  or  magnesia,  in  the  form  of  a  grey-white  curdy  precipitate  (Probst). 
Concentrated  acids  have  but  little  action  on  sanguinarine  in  the  cold  (Po  1  e  x).  Acetate 
of  sanguinarine  forms  yellowish-white  precipitates  with  tartar-emetic,  ferric  chloride, 
mercurona  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  silver  nitrate:  iodine  precipitates  the  solution 
of  a  crimson,  chromate  of  potassivm  of  a  yellow,  and  chloride  of  gold  of  a  dark-red- 
yellow  colour.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  and  tincture  of  galls  do  not  produce  precipitates. 
(Polex.)  . 

SAKcmsoiBA  pujecox.  A  rosaceous  plant,  formerly  used  as  a  styptic. 
100  pts.  of  the  fresh  plant  contain  710  water,  10  3  matter  soluble  in  water,  9  2  soluble 
in  dilute  potash,  8-9  cellulose,  and  1*9  ash  free  from  carbonic  acid.  The  ash  contains, 
in  100  pta>,  after  deduction  of  carbonic  acid,  13*7  potash,  7*7  soda,  27*0  lime,  3*9 
magnesia,  0-9  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  83  9  silica,  4*1  sulphuric  anhydride,  7*6  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  and  1*2  chlorine. 

*  iAHXDnr.    Glassy  felspar  (ii.  620). 

SAVZSOPHTB.  A  name  given  to  trachytic  porphyry,  on  account  of  the 
crystals  of  Miniilin  which  arc  embedded  in  it. 

SAJB7TAX.IC  ACID,  8AJTTAX.ZSS,  8AVTALXV,  &c.  (See  Saxdal-Wood, 
p.  187.) 

santOHU.  Santonic  acid,  CWO^—  This  substance  was  discovered  in  1880 
by  Kahler  (Brandes.  Archiv.  xxxiv.  318,  xxxv.  216),  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Alms  {ibid,  xxxiv.  319,  xxix.  190),  in  worm  seed,  Semen  contra,  Semen  cina,  or 
G*uten  SanUmici,  the  undeveloped  flower-heads  of  Artemisia  Vahliana,  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  It  has  beeu  investigated  chiefly  by  H.  Trommsdorff  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xi.  90)  and  W.  Heldt  {ibid,  lxiii.  10  and  40).    See  also  Gm.  xvi.  250. 

To  prepare  it,  a  mixture  of  wormseed  with  a  small  quantity  of  diy  slaked  lime  is 
exhausted  with  hot  alcohol,  the  alcohol  expelled  by  distillation,  and  the  remaining 
liquid  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid.  Tho  precipitate  thereby  formed  is  purified  by 
Eolation  in  alcohol,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

Santonin  crystallises  in  flattened  hexagonal  prisms,  or  interlaced  tufts  of  crystals, 
which  are  colourless  at  first,  but  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  light.  From  an  ethereal 
solution  it  is  deposited  in  rhombic  plates :  sp.  gr.  ™  1*247.  Santonin  has  very  strong 
Levorotatory  power;  for  the  transition-tint  [a]  »  —230°  at  20°  in  alcoholic  solution, 
weaker  after  addition  of  alkalis,  but  not  diminished  by  acids  (Buignet,  J.  Pharm. 
[3 J  xl.  252).  It  is  neutral  according  to  Kahler,  acid  according  to  Ettling;  inodorous; 
taste«  slightly  bitter  after  being  kept  for  some  time  in  the  mouth,  very  bitter  in 
alcoholic  solution.  It  exerts  an  anthelmintic  action,  but  is  sometimes  fatal  to  children 
when  given  in  quickly- repeated  doses  of  1  to  2  grains  or  more  (Lavater,  Pharm. 
Vjerte\).  ii.  110).  Iairger  doses  of  santonin  given  to  adidts  produce  colour-blindness, 
Lasting  for  several  hours.  (Wells,  J.  Pharm.  [8]  xv.  111. — Martini,  Compt.  rend, 
xlvii.  259;  1.  545.) 

Santonin  gives  by  analysis  72  40  to  72  6  per  cent,  carbon,  and  7*47  to  7*67  hydrogen, 
the  formula  C»*H-*0»  requiring  731 7  C,  7*32  H,  and  29*51  0. 

Santonin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  rather  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  less  in  ether.  According  to  Trommsdorff,  1  pt.  of  santonin 
requires  for  solution  43  pts.  alcohol  at  22  6°,  12  pts.  at  50°,  and  2  7  pts.  at  80° ; 
of  ether,  576  pts.  at  17°,  42  pts.  at  40°;  of  water,  5000  pts.  at  17  6°,  and  250  at 
100°.  Santonin  dissolves  in  4*3  pts.  of  chloroform  (Schlimpert,  N.  Br.  Arch, 
c  151) ;  also  in  acetic  acid  and  volatile  oil*. 

Santonin  melts  at  136°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
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on  cooling,  but  by  prolonged  fusion;  it  undergoes  a  molecular  chance,  and  becomes 
amorphous :  the  same  character  is  exhibited  by  many  other  crystalline  resinous  bodies — 
hcLenm  for  example.  Santonin  sublimes  without  decomposition  when  heated  in  small 
quantities ;  but  when  larger  quantities  are  heated,  a  considerable  portion  decomposes, 
yielding  an  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  brown  resinous  substance.  By  prolonged 
exposure  to  light*  most  quickly  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into  photo- 
santonin,  C»H,40».   (Sestini,  iv.  627.) 

Santonin,  suspended  in  water,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  is  converted 
into  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-chlorosantonin,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ex- 
periment (Sestini).  It  also  yields  a  crystallisable  substitution-product  with  bromine. 
(Heldt.) 

Santonin  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  water;  the  solution  turns  red  after  a  while,  and  yields  a 
resinous  substance.  According  to  Kossmann  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxviii.  81),  santonin 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  glucose,  and  a  resinous  body  which  he 
call*  santiretin.  According  to  O.  Schmidt,  however  (Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  [2]  L 
212),  no  such  decomposition  takes  place,  even  when  the  ebullition  is  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  the  water  be  not  renewed  as  it  evaporates,  the  achl,  as  it  becomes 
concentrated,  turns  the  santonin  brown,  and  converts  it  into  a  resinous  product 
— probably  dehydrated  santonin — which  when  ( rented  with  water  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  yields  the  santonin  in  its  original  state.  (Schmidt.) 

Fuming  nitric  acid  also  dissolves  santonin ;  dilute^itric  acid  converts  it,  by  prolonged 
ebullition,  into  a  bitter  non -crystal I i sable  body,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  finally  into  a  crystallisable  acid,  also  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  probably 
succinic  acid.    Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  formed,  together  with  other  volatile  products. 

Santonin  dissolves  in  caustic  fixed  alkalis,  forming  definite  compounds.  It  does  not. 
appear  to  combine  with  ammonia.  When  it  is  digested  with  alcohol  and  metallic 
oxides,  the  liquid  assumes  a  fine  crimson  colour,  which  disappears  after  some  time. 

The  santonates  are  decomposed  by  prolonged  ebullition,  santonin  being  set  free. 
The  pot  a**ium- salt,  obtained  like  the  sodium-salt,  forms  a  gummy  mass.  The  sodium- 
salt,  2C'»H»,NaO,.9H»0,  or  2(C'»H»0\NaHO).7H,0,  is  obtained  by  digesting  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  santonin  with  eodic  carbonate,  till  the  mixture  is  decolorised  ;  then 
evaporating  to  dryness  at  30°,  exhausting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol  to  separate 
the  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate.  It  is  then  de- 
posited in  slender  interlaced  needles,  which  by  crystallisation  from  a  very  small 
quantitv  of  water,  are  converted  into  large  rhombic  prisms,  with  the  dominant  faces 
ocP,  a  Poo,  Poo.  Angle  ocP  :  P  -  about  141°;  Poo  :  P*>  (brach.)  =■  about  102°. 
The  crystals  lose  about  7  per.  cent,  water  at  100°.  (Heldt.) 

The  barium-salt,  2C'»H"O».Ba"H«O'.Hi0  (at  1002),  is  obtained,  by  digesting  hydrate 
of  barium  with  alcoholic  santonin  till  the  red  colour  disappears,  then  filtering,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  at  37*5°,  exhausting  with  water,  and  again  evaporating,  as  a  wkito 
crust,  slightly  gelatinous,  and  drying  up  to  a  light  powder. 

The  calcium-salt,  2C'*H»0\Ca"'H*0«  (at  100- ),  obtained  in  like  manner,  crystallisea 
in  silky  needles. 

The  lead-salt  t  2C"H,,0,.Pb''0  (at  120°),  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  santonin  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  and  exposing  the  mixture  for 
some  time  to  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°,  avoiding  the  access  of  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid.  The  compound  is  then  deposited  in  mammellated  groups  of  small  nacreous  needles. 

Santonate  of  potassium  forms  a  pale-blue  precipitate  with  cupric  salts,  chamois- 
coloured  with  ferric  salts,  white  with  meieurous,  silver,  and  sine  salts  ;  it  does  not 
precipitate  mercuric  salts. 

Bromosavntonliu  When  bromine  is  dropped  gradually  into  a  cooled  alcoholic 
solution  of  santonin,  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  evaporate,  a  brown  resin  is  gradually 
deposited,  together  with  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  crystals  of  a  brominated  santonin, 
which  is  very  unstable,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  in  ether;  also  in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a  cherry-red  liquid.  (Heldt.) 

Cfclorosantonin*.  (Heldt,  Anu.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxiii.  34. — Sestini,  Bull.  Soc. 
Chirn.  1866,  i.  202.) — These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  on  santonin.  They  are  less  altered  by  light  in  proportion  as  th<-y 
contain  more  chlorine. 

Monochlorosantonin,  C'*H,TC10\  appears  to  be  produced  by  tho  action  of 
chlorine-water  on  excess  of  santonin.  Sestini,  by  adding  half  a  litre  of  recently  pre- 
pared chlorine- water  to  an  equal  volume  of  water  holding  10  grms.  of  santonin  in 
suspension,  then  shaking  the  liquid  strongly  in  a  closed  vessel  till  the  odour  of  the 
chlorine  was  no  longer  perceptible,  and  crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol,  obtained 
first  crystals  of  santonin,  then  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  which  turned  yellow  on 
exposure  to  light,  but  lees  quickly  than  santonin,  and  contained  11 '3  per  cent,  chlorine ; 
the  formula  of  monochlorosantonin  requires  127  percent 
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Dichlorosantonin,  C>1H"Cl,Oa. — When  santonin  suspended  in  water  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  for  10  or  11  hours,  a  product  is  obtained 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  groups  of  small  laminae,  containing  22*4  per  cent,  chlo- 
rine (See  tin  i).  Heldt,  by  dissolving  santonin  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  containing 
a  little  alcohol*  and  adding  small  crystals  of  potassic  chlorate, stirring  all  the  while,  and 
keeping  the  liquid  warm,  obtained  a  white  amorphous  mass,  which  when  dissolved  in 
hot  alcohol,  and  crystallised  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yielded  delicate  white  shining 
needle*,  which  gave  by  analysis  21*9  per  cent,  chlorine  (it  probably  contained  a  small 
portion  of  monochlorosantonin). 

Dichlorosantonin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  tther 
(Heldt);  less  easily  in  alcohol  than  trichlorosantonin,  easily  in  chloroform  (Sestini). 
According  to  Sestini,  it  slowly  acquires  a  slight  yellow  colour,  on  exposure  to  light ; 
according  to  Heldt,  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  but  when  exposed 
to  sunshine,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  turns  rusty-red,  and  afterwards  be- 
rimes covered  with  a  brown  crust,  but  not  so  quickly  as  santonin.  Alcohol  removes  the 
brown  crust,  leaving  white  crystals  (the  effect  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  mono- 
chlorosantonin in  Heldt's  product).  Dichlorosantonin  is  inodorous  and  tasteless  in  the 
solid  state,  but  very  bitter  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  solidifies 
again  on  cooling;  but  when  heated  above  its  melting-point,  it  decomposes,  with  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  diasoles  in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  an  orange-red  liquid, 
(Heldt.) 

Trichlorosantonin,  CI^Cl'O*,  was  obtained  by  exposing  50  grms.  of  santonin 
suspended  in  2  J  litres  of  water  to  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  continued  for  several  hours 
od  four  successive  days,  washing  the  product  with  tepid  water,  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  It  crystallises  in  transparent  monoclmic 
prisms,  which  are  not  coloured  even  by  prolonged  exposure  to  sunshine  (analysis  341 
per  cent,  chlorine ;  calc  30*6  per  cent.).  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves with  moderate  facility  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  ;  from  the  last-mentioned 
liquid  it  crystallises  in  long  silky  needles.  It  does  not  lose  weight  by  prolonged  ex; 
posure  to  air  dried  by  oil  of  vitriol,  or  when  heated  to  100 — 110°:  hence  the  crystal? 
appear  to  be  anhydrous.  It  melts  at  213°,  assuming  a  faint  brown  colour.  Alcoholic 
pnUish  converts  it  into  colourless  or  slightly  coloured  oily  drops  ;  and  boiling  alcoholic 
solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  decompose  it,  converting  it  into  a  resinous  substance; 
(Sestini.) 

aajrXOSZar.  An  argillaceous  mineral,  occurring  on  the  island  of  Santorin, 
which  yields  an  excellent  cement.  According  to  Eisner,  it  contains  68*5  per  cent, 
silica,  5*5  ferric  oxide,  13*3  alumina,  0*7  manganous  oxide,  2*3  lime,  3*1  potash,  4*7 
soda,  with  traces  of  common  salt,  sodic  sulphate,  and  organic  matter. 

BAORIA.  The  seed  of  Maesa  picta,  a  primulaceous  plant,  used  in  Abyssinia  as 
a  remedy  for  tapeworm.  According  to  Apoiger  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  630),  it  contains 
a  waxy  substance,  a  soft  resin,  a  fatty  non-drying  oil,  an  acrid  substance,  extractive 
matter,  gum,  pectin,  albumin,  sugar,  an  iron-greening  tannin,  lactic  acid,  citric  acid, 
racemic  acid  (?),  a  volatile  acid  (?),  and  a  volatile  oil.  The  seed  dried  at  100°  yielded 
7'7  per  cent  ash,  containing  27  84  per  cent.  KH),  9  04  Na«0,  8-76  CaO,  7*47  MgO, 
0-98  AW,  1-69  FeO,  with  trace  of  manganous  oxide,  9  00  CI,  3*73  SO',  9  93P,U» 
6  09  SiO»,  1517  CO*,  and  0  30  B'O". 

IAIAV-UBi  BrazUin.  CH^O'.  (Bolley,  Zurich.  Mittheil.  1865,  p.  2; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xciii.  451.) — The  colouring  matter  of  sapan-wood  (Ceesalpinia  echinata  or 
C.  Sapan\  appears  from  Bolley's  investigations  to  he  identical  with  ChevrouTs  brazilin* 
(L  655),  obtained  from  brazil-wood  (Qesalpinia  cruta,  C.  brasilientis,  &c).  It  was  pre- 
pared from  a  crystalline  deposit,  which  had  collected  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  filled 
with  extract  of  sapan-wood,  by  dissolving  the  deposit  in  absolute  aleohol,  and  leaving 
the  filtrate  to  crystallise  in  a  vessel  excluded  from  light  and  air.  It  is  not  easily 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  from  brazil-wood. 

Sapan-red,or  brazil  in,  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  in  amber-yellow  or  brownish 
rbombohedrons,  or  in  short  monoclinic  prisms  containing  66  66  per  cent,  carbon  and 
6  04  hydrogen  (calc.  66  66  C,  6  04  H,  and  28  28  O);  from  hydrated  alcohol  or  from 
aldehyde,  in  small  straw-yellow  or  golden-yellow  monoclinic  needles,  containing 
2Cffll**0T.3H,0,  turning  brown  at  90°,  and  giving  off  6  6 1  percent,  water;  no  more 
•t  120°  (|  at.  HK>  -  6*39  per  cent.).  They  gave  by  analysis  62  78  per  cent.  C  and 
5-48  H  (calc.  62  41  C,  5  43  H,  and  3216  O). 

Brazilin  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.   The  reddish  aqueous  solution  is 

•  The»t*tcmenu  re»pcctlog  braiilin,  gtven(l.  656)  on  ibe  suth  .ritjr  of  Prcluer.are  not  totw  de- 
pended upon. 
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coloured  deep  carmine-red  by  traces  of  ammonia,  the  fixed  alkalis,  or  baryta-water. 
The  alcoholic  solution,  slowly  evaporated  in  contact  with  air  containing  ammonia, 
yields  iridescent  spangles,  which  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  Brasilia 
dissolves  also  in  aqueous  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  the  solution  deposits  colourless 
crystals  containing  sulphur. 

Brazilin  differs  from  hematoxylin  (iii.  4)  by  containing  the  elements  of  phenol  in 

C»H»0T    -    WH'K*  +  C«H«0. 
Brasilin.         Hematoxylin.  PbenoL 

Accordingly,  brazilin  treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  picric  acid,  whereas  hematoxylin 
thus  treated  yields  nothing  but  oxalic  acid. 

SAPHIEB.    Syn.  with  Sapphire. 

BAPOGSVXV.  The  name  given  by  Bolley  (Ann.  Ch. Pharrn.  xc.  211 ;  xci.  117\ 
to  the  product  obtained  by  boiling  saponin  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [21  lviii.  102),  who  first  obtained  this  substance,  designated 
it  as  aesculicacid  (i.  59).  See  also  Saponin  (p.  194),  and  Gmeliris  Handbook, 
xv.  63. 

sapokaein.  A  bitter,  neutral,  crystallisable  substance,  occurring,  according  to 
Osborne  (Ann.  Phil.  xi.  302),  in  the  roots  of  8aponaria  officinalis,  before  flowering 
time,  but  not  afterwards.  It  dissolves  in  less  than  2  pts.  of  water,  is  soluble  also  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

SAPONIFICATION.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  conversion  of 
natural  fats  (glycerides)  into  soaps,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  or  other  metallic  hydrates, 
the  change  consisting  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  acting  substances 
in  the  form  of  a  metallic  salt  of  the  fatty  acid,  and  glycerin.  It  is  now,  however,  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  being  extended  to  the  resolution  of  all  ethers,  and  neutral  subst*  jces 
of  analogous  composition,  into  acids  and  alcohols  ;  sometimes  even  to  the  decompositios 
of  glucosides  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acids.  (See  Ethbbs,  (iLUCoeinss, 
GxYCBBtDEs,  Soap.) 

S  APOXffXir.  Struthiin.  Githagin.  Senegin.  Polygalin.  Polygalic  acid. — This 
substance,  first  observed  by  Schrade  (Oehlens  N.  Journ.  d.  Chem.  viii.  548)  in  the 
common  soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis),  and  some  timo  afterwards  byBley(Aun. 
Ch.  Pharra.  iv.  283)  and  Bussy  (ibid.  vii.  168)  in  the  oriental  soapwort  (Gypsophila 
Struthium),  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been 
found  by  O.  Henry  and  Boutron-Charland  (J.  Phurm.  iv.  249)  in  quillaja-bark 
(Quill aj a  smegmadermos),  by  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xv.  187)  in  horse-chestnuts, 
in  which,  according  to  Malapert  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  x.  339),  it  exists  chiefly  in  the 
ovaries  during  flowering-time,  and  in  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit,  immediately  after  the 
petals  have  fallen  off.  Malapert  has  also  found  it  in  the  roots  of  pinks,  in  the  corn- 
cockle (Agrostemma  Githago),  the  white  campion  (Lychnis  dioica),  the  scarlet  lychnis 
(L.  chalcfdcniica) ;  also  in  Lychnis  Flos  cuculi,  SiUne  in  flat  a,  Silcne  nutans,  Anagallis 
arvensis,  and  A.  cctrulea. 

Saponin  is  said  also  to  be  contained  in  Arnica  numtana.  Arum  macula  turn,  CapstUa 
Bursa  Pastoris,  the  bark  of  Gymnoclodeis  canadensis,  the  root  of  Polypodium  vutgart, 
the  fruit  of  Sapindus  Saponaria,  8.  laurifolius,  and  8.  rigidus,  of  Pircunia  ahyssinica, 
and  in  many  plants  of  the  sapindaceous  and  mimoseous  orders.  The  irritating  extrac- 
tive matter  in  the  root  of  the  cowslip  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  saponin. 

Scnegin,  or  Polygalin,  discovered  by  Gehlen  in  the  root  of  Polyqala  Senega,  which 
was  associated  with  saponin  by  Bucholz  and  Pfaff,  minutely  examined  by  Querenne, 
who  named  it  adds  polygalique,  is,  according  to  Bolley,  probably  identical  with 
saponin. 

Preparation  :  A.  From  thr  root  nf  Saponaria,  or  of  Gypsophila  S'ruthium. — 1.  The 
chopped  root  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0  824;  the  filtrate  is 
cooled  ;  and  the  deposit  of  saponin,  which  separates  after  24  hours,  is  collected,  washwl 
with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100°  (Rochleder  and  Sehwara). — 2.  The 
coarsely-pounded  root  is  freed  by  ether  from  rewn  and  fat,  then  boiled  with  alcohol, 
and  the  flocks  which  separate  on  cooling  and  concentration  are  collected.  (Bley  and 
Bussy.) 

Saponin  prepared  from  Gypsophila  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  foreign  sub- 
stances. It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and 
adding  baryta-water,  which  precipitates  saponin -baryta,  leaving  the  foreign  substances 
in  solution.  The  white  precipitate  is  washed  with  baryta-water,  and  dissolved  in 
water ;  on  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  solution,  and  heating  it,  carbonate  of 
luirium  separates  out;  and  after  its  removal,  the  saponin  maybe  precipitated  by  ether- 
alcohol.   ^Rochleder  and  De  Payr.) 
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B.  From  QuUlaja-bark. — This,  according  to  he  Beuf,  is  the  best  material  for  pre- 
paring saponin  for  technical  purposes.  The  same  process  as  in  A  1  (Le  Beuf);  or 
the  aqueous  extract  is  boiled  with  alcohol  j  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
and  the  white  flocks,  which  fall  down  on  cooling  and  concentration,  are  purified  by 
solution  in  alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  (Henry  and  Boutron,  Bley.) 

C.  From  the  gecds  of  the  Corn-cockle  (Agrostemma  Crithago). — 1.  The  coarsely  pul- 
verised dry  seeds  are  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  repeated  exhaustion  with  ether,  then  by 
once  exhausting  with  cold  alcohol  of  92°  Trail es  ;  the  residue  is  boiled  several  times 
with  alcohol  of  84°  Tr. ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat ;  and  the  saponin 
which  separates  on  cooling  is  collected,  an  additional  quantity  being  obtained  by 
mixing  the  mother-liquor  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  whole  of  the  saponin  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  is  filtered  to  separate  vegetable  gelatin, 
then  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  removed ;  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  latter  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing, 
decomposed  under  water  by  sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  limpid  filtrate  evaporated  to 
dryness,  or  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol  (Scharling). — 2.  The  aqueous  extract 
of  the  seed  is  precipitated  with  sulphate  of  copper;  sulphydric  acid  is  passed  through 
the  filtrate ;  the  liquid  again  filtered,  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  barium ;  the 
resulting  barium-salts  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  separated  by  filtration ;  and  the 
filtrate  either  strongly  concentrated  (m  which  case  the  saponin  is  to  be  precipitated 
by  absolute  alcohol),  or  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  aleohol  of 
93°  Tr.  Saponin  thus  prepared  contains  a  small  quantity  of  baryta  (Scharling). — 
3.  Crawfurd  digests  the  pulvfrised  seeds  with  warm  aqueous  alcohol,  evaporates  the 
liquid  to  a  syrup,  mixes  it  with  wood -charcoal,  and  dries  it  completely.  The  saponin 
is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 

D.  From  Horse-chestnuts. — The  pulverised  seeds  are  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  tinctures.  The  yellowish  jelly  which  remains 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  saponin,  mixed  with  fat,  a  bitter  erystallisable  substance, 
and  yellow-colouring  matter;  the  fat  may  be  removed  by  exhaustion  with  ether. 
(Fremy.) 

R  From  Senega-root:  Senegin,  Polygalie  acid. — 1.  The  root  is  exhausted 
with  cold  water ;  the  extract  concentrated,  and  filtered  from  the  separated  flocks  con- 
taining senegin  and  earthy  salts ;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ; 
the  liquid  again  filtered,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  nn 
extract ;  this  extract  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  36° ;  the  tincture  evaporated ;  the 
residue  freed  by  ether  from  yellow-colouring  matter  and  fat,  then  dissolved  in  water ; 
the  solution  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  precipitate  washed  and 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  Part  of  the  senegin  then  remains  with  the  sulphide 
of  lead,  while  another  portion  dissolves,  so  that : — a.  The  sulphide  of  lead  is  collected 
and  boiled  with  alcohol ;  b.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  hot-filtered  tinctures  cooled 
and  left  to  evaporate,  deposit  senegin,  which  may  be  purified,  if  necessary,  by  re-solu- 
tion in  alcohol  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  ^Quevenne).  Senega -root 
exhausted  with  water  still  yields  senegin  when  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  tincture  depo- 
siting the  senegin  when  cooled  or  concentrated.  It  is  purified  from  fat  by  ether,  then 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  above  (Quevenne). — 2.  Bolley  precipitates  the  aqueous 
solution  of  officinal  extract  of  senega  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  collects  and  washes 
the  precipitate ;  decomposes  it  with  sulphydric  acid ;  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  dryness; 
boils  the  residue  with  alcohol ;  evaporates  the  tincture  ;  treats  the  residue  with  ether ; 
dissolves  the  portion  not  taken  up  by  the  ether  in  water ;  precipitates  the  solution  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  decomposes  the  thoroughly-washed  precipitate  under  water  with 
sulphydric  acid ;  evaporates  the  filtrate ;  and  purifies  the  senegin  which  remains  bv 
repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  cooling. 

Properties. — Saponin  is  a  white  or  nearly  white,  noncrystalline,  friable  powder, 
having  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  (Quevenne),  inodorous  when  dry,  but  having  a 
disagreeable  odour  when  dissolved  in  water  (Scharling).  The  dust  excites  violent 
sneezing.  It  tastes  sweetish  at  first,  then  burning  and  biting,  and  produces  a  persis- 
tent scratching  sensation  in  the  throat  A  drop  of  the  aqueous  solution  introduced 
into  the  eye  produces  violent  burning  pain,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Saponin  is 
generally  said  to  be  neutral  to  vegetable  colours ;  but  senegin,  according  to  Quevenne, 
is  acid.    It  acts  poisonously  on  the  smaller  animals. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  saponin  :— 
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Rochleder  Oreibeck.  Boiler.    Crawford.    Itoch-      Parr.       Que-  Boiler, 
and  Schwan.  leder.  renne. 


mean  mean 

at  100°.     at  100°.  at  100°.    at  100° 

in  vacuo. 

Carbon  600  5254  4681  49  10  60  72  52*64  63  17  54  62  6358 
Hydrogen  7'4  726  751  688  7  44  7  37  7  57  753  623 
Oxygen      426     4020     4568     44  02     4184     39  99     3926     37  85  4019 

100  0    100  00    100  00    100  00    100  00    100  00    100  00    10000  iou-oo 

From  these  discordant  results,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  a  formula  with  certainty ; 
and  saponin  does  not  form  any  definite  compounds  by  the  composition  of  which  the 
analyses  might  bo  checked.  Rochleder  and  Sob  ware  propose  for  saponin  the  formula 
C"H*Or,  which  requires  52-17  C,  7  24  H,  and  40  59  O;  Rochleder  and  v.  Payr  give 
for  saponin,  dried  at  100°,  C^H""^,  requiring  52  97  C,  7  31  H,  and  3972  0.  The 
analyses  of  senegin  agree  more  nearly  with  CH'K)*  requiring  54  C,  6  H,  and  40  0 ; 
but  as  neither  this  substance  cor  saponin  from  other  sources  has  been  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  definite  state,  and  as  their  properties  and  products  of  decomposition  arc 
essentially  the  same,  it  is  most  probable  that  senegin  is  identical  with  saponin. 

Saponin  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  frothy  solution,  more  easily  in  dilute  than  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  volatile  oils:  the 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  froth.  It  is  not  altered  by  cold  dilute  acids,  and  does  not 
unite  with  them.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  ammonia  and  potash,  moro  easily  in  the 
same  liquids  when  warm.  A  solution  of  saponin  in  4  pts.  of  water  forms  with  baryta- 
water  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  saponin  or  of  baryta-water  (Bussy); 
insolublo  or  nearly  so  in  baryta-water,  but  easily  soluble  in  pure  water  (Rochleder 
and  Sch  warz).  With  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  saponin  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate; 
and  on  boiling  the  filtrate,  a  further  precipitate  of  pulverulent  character  is  obtained, 
which  swells  up  during  washing.    It  likewise  precipitates  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Saponin  submitted  to  dry  distillation  swells  up,  blackens,  and 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  acid  empyreumatic  oil. — 2.  Boiling  nitric  acid  attacks  it, 
forming  a  yellow  resin,  mucic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 

Saponin  is  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly 
when  heated,  into  a  carbohydrate  and  a  white  precipitate,  called  sapogenin  by  Bolley, 
seseulic  acid  by  Fremy,  and  regarded  by  Rochleder  and  Schwarz  as  identical  with 
quinovin  (p.  32).  The  composition  of  this  substance  lias  not  been  precisely  ascer- 
tained, as  its  analyses  give  results  varying  from  56  9  to  63- 2  per  cent,  carbon,  and  8  S 
to  8-9  hydrogen  ;  and  accordingly  various  equations  have  been  proposed  to  explain  itt 
formation  from  saponin.    According  to  Rochleder  and  Schwarz,  tbe  reaction  is  :— 

Saponin.  Quiuovlo.  Carbohydrate, 

according  to  Overbeck: —  , 

Saponin.  Saporetin.  Carbohydrate. 

according  to  Bolley :— - 

2C,,H'«0,»  +  6IFO    =    CH'^O'  +  4CH,»0».  * 

Saponin.  Sapogenin.  Carbohydrate. 

According  to  Rochleder  and  v.  Payr  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlv.  7),  saponin,  when 
decomposed  by  acids,  is  capable  of  yielding  various  products  of  decomposition, 
according  as,  of  the  6  at  carbohydrate  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  contain,  two,  more 
than  two,  or  the  whole  are  separated.  The  products  resulting  from  partial  separation 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  acids,  but  complete  decomposition  is  produced 
only  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  (Rochleder  and  v.  Payr).  Ac- 
cording to  this,  only  the  crystals  described  under  d  are  the  true  sapogenin. 

a.  The  product  obtained  from  saponin,  C4,H,mOm,  by  elimination  of  2  at.  carbohydrate 
(C^H"^),  is  perhaps  Fremy' s  aesculic  acid  (i.  59),  as  it  agrees  in  amount  of  carbon 
with  the  formula  CwHwOM  (calc  57*25  per  cent  C  and  752  H).  (Rochleder.) 

b.  Saponin  purified  with  baryta- water  yields,  when  heated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  631  per  cent,  sugar,  and  gelatinous  flocks,  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  contain, 
on  the  average,  65  per  cent  C  and  8  64  H,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  CH^O" 
(calc.  62  66  per  cent  C  and  8*09  H).  In  this  case  the  decomposition  takes  place 
chiefly  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation :  * 

C«lV«o»  +  2H«0    =    C"H«0'«  +  4C*H»0« 

(calc.  49-62  per  cent.  C,!H,*0»). 

c.  By  prolonged  tailing  with  aqueons  hydrochloric  acid,  62  66  per  cent,  sugar  and  a 
jelly,  C»H«0»,  are  obtained  (calc.  67  5o  per  cent.  C  and  8  61  H): 
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C"H,M0«  +  3H'0    «    C**IIM09  +  5C«H«0«. 
(eale.  59-8  per  cent  C,'H,I0,,). 

d.  When  the  flocks  which  separate  on  boiling  saponin  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  for  several 
hours  through  the  boiling  solution,  white  crystals,  C"HB0\  are  deposited,  produced 
by  complete  resolution  of  the  saponin  (Rochl  eder  and  v.  Pa  y  r) : 

C«<HIM0M  +  4H,0    =    C^H1^*  +  eC^H^O". 

These  crystals,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  drying  at  100°,  contain,  on 
the  average,  7578  per  cent  C,  976  H,  and  14  46  0  (calc.  fbr  CH'K)1,  76  02  per  cent, 
C,  9  50  H,  and  14  48  0).  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  are  nearly  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash.  From  the  easily- 
produced  solution  in  alcoholic  potash,  aqueous  potash  throws  down  almost  the  whole 
of  the  compound  of  sapogenin  and  potash,  which  gives  up  its  potash  during  washing. 
(Roehleder  and  v.  Payr.) 

The  carbohydrate  produced  together  with  sapogenin,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  at  the 
moment  of  separation,  and  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  only  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  hot  acids.   (Rochl  eder  and  v.  Payr.) 

When  saponin  from  horse-chestnuts  is  treated  with  potash-ley,  a  compound  of  potash 
with  a  yellow-colouring  matter  contained  in  the  saponin  is  first  formed  ;  afterwards 
sapogenin-potash  (a?sculate  of  potassium),  from  the  solution  of  which  the  sapogenin  is 
thrown  down  by  acids  (Fremy).  Saponin  from  soapwort  treated  in  like  manner  does 
not  yield  sapogenin  (Frdmy).  Aqueous  saponin  boiled  with  potash-ley,  then  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  white,  tolerably  abundant,  non -gelatinous  precipitate  of 
wpopj'ain  (Qnevenne).  Saponin  mixed  with  potash-ley  and  evaporated  turns  brown, 
and  the  residue  forms,  with  water,  a  brown  solution,  from  which  acids  do  not  precipitate 
Fremy's  sasculic  acid  (Rochlederand  Sch  wars).  By  the  action  of  potash  upon  sapo- 
nin, a  finely-crystallised  acid  and  an  amorphous  substance  are  obtained,  the  latter  being 
resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  two  products.  (Rochledor  and  v.  Payr,  Wien. 
Akad,  Ber.  xxiv.  42.) 

Saponin  boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  throws  down  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cuprous  oxide  (Bolley).  According  to  Scharling,  it  forms,  with  cupric  sulphate 
and  potash,  a  blue-green  precipitate,  without  reducing  the  cupric  oxide. 

BAPOVZTE.   Syn.  with  Soapstomb. 

saporetiw.  CH"0'?  The  substance  produced,  according  to  Overbeck, 
together  with  sugar,  by  boiling  saponin  with  dilute  acids  (p.  194). 

BAPPAKiTE.   Syn.  with'  Kyanitb  (iii.  449). ' 

SAPPHIRE.  See  Corundttm  (H.  86).  Deville  and  Caron  have  produced  sap- 
phires artificially,  by  exposing  a  fluoride  of  aluminium  mixed  with  a  little  fluoride  of 
chromium  to  a  white  heat,  in  a  crucible  made  of  alumina  and  enclosing  a  small  plati- 
num dish  containing  boric  anhydride.    (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  764  ;  Jahresb,  1858,  p.  2.) 

SAPPHZSX-qVASTZ.  Quartz  from  Golling,  in  the  Salzburg  territory  in 
Upper  Austria,  coloured  blue  by  admixed  crocidolite. 

SAPFBisnr,  A  hard  blue  mineral  occurring,  with  mica  and  anthophyllite,  at 
Fiskenaes,  in  Greenland  Its  structure  is  granular  massive;  hardness  =  7'8  ;  specific 
gravity  ■»  8*42 — 3*48 ;  lustre  vitreous.  It  is  translucent,  and  exhibits  colours  by 
polarised  light :  probably  trimetric — Analyses:  a.  by  Stromeyer  (Gilb.  Ann.  lxiii. 
374);  6.  by  Dam  our  (Bull.  Geolog.  de  Fr.  [2],  vi.  315):— 

8lO«.       Al*0».        MgO.        FeO.        MnO.      CaO.  Lottby 

Ignition. 

14-51  8310  18-85  392  0*63  038  049  -  9978 
14-86       63-25       19-28       199  -    99  38 

These  results  agree  approximately  with  the  formula  (2Al*0«.3SiO«) .  ^MgO.APO"). 

sapsochrome,  Saprocyanogen.  Saprocyanin  (from  vaicpis  putrid,  x/>«M«  colour, 
Kvarot  blue).  A  blue  or  red  colouring  matter,  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  certain 
OseUlalorie.   (Neesv.  Esenbeck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  76;  Handw.  vii.  244.) 

SAPUCAXA.  Lecythi*  urnigera. — A  Brazilian  tree  of  the  myrtaceous  order, 
producing  a  bottlo-shaped  fruit.  The  juice  (sapucaia-vAne),  which  flows  from  incisions 
in  old  tr*»es,  contains  in  1000  pts. :  912  pts.  free  acetic  acid,  27 '4  uncrystallisable  sugar, 
3-9  iron-blueing  tannin,  40*0  gum  and  extractive  matter,  with  traces  of  gallic  acid,  9*9 
potassic  and  calcic  acetates.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  contains  a  tannin  (lecythitannic 
acid),  which  appears  to  be  related  to  quorcitannic  acid,  and  in  the  older  fruits  is  con- 
verted into  a  brown  substance  (sapucaia-broum),  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

o  2 
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The  fatty  oil  of  sapucata-nnts,  amounting  to  about  39  per  cent,  is  non-drying,  and 
resembles  oil  of  almonds.   (Pec  kolt,  J.  Pharm.  [4]  i.  319.) 

8ASAC£VIA.  The  root  and  leaves  of  Saracenia  purpurea  (a  plant  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Canada  and  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  recommended 
as  a  remedy  against  smallpox)  can  tain,  besides  the  usual  plant-constituents,  a  volatile 
acid  (acrylic  acid)  and  (H8  per  cent,  of  a  base  (not  yet  examined)  which  smells  like 
conine,  and  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Bjorklund  and  Dragendorff, 
Russ.  Zeitschr.  Pharm.  ii.  317,  344,  369.) 

8ABCIN&  C»n«N40.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  rcii.  294;  cviii.  129.)— 
A  weak  organic  base,  existing  in  tho  juice  of  muscular  flesh.  It  is  isomeric  with  Sche- 
rer*8  hypoxanthine,  and  Schorer  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  are  identical.  According  to 
Strecker,  however,  sarcine  is  distinguished  from  hypoxanthine  by  its  crystalline  cha- 
racter, its  greater  solubility  in  water  and  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  not  being 
decomposed  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Probably  hypoxanthine  is  impure  sarcine, 
or  a  mixture  of  that  substance  with  xanthine  (q.  v.). 

Sarcine  is  found  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  creatine.  It  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  only  from  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  horses  ;  100,000  pts.  of  beef  yield  22  pts. 
of  sarcine.  Human  urine  sometimes  contains  a  body  which  is  perhaps  sarcine,  and 
perhaps  also  guanine,  C*H*N*0  (=  sarcine  +  NH). 

Preparation. — Sarcine  is  separated  from  the  hot  dilute  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  creatine,  by  precipitation  with  cupric  acetate  (or  better  with  silver-nitrate). 
The  precipitate,  which  contains  a  compound  of  sarcine  with  the  metallic  oxide  or  salt, 
together  with  foreign  substances,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphydnc  acid ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated;  and  the  coloured  sarcine  which 
separates  is  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  with  addition  of  hydrate  of  lead,  precipi- 
tation of  the  filtrate  with  sulphydnc  acid,  and  evaporation. 

Properties. — Sarcine  separates  from  aqueous  solution  as  a  white  indistinctly  crys- 
talline powder,  which  does  not  melt  at  150°,  but  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  white  sublimate  (cyanuric  acid?)  It  dissolves  in 
300  pts.  of  cold  and  78  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  in  900  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  The 
solutions  do  not  redden  litmus.  In  hydrochloric  acid,  potash,  ammonia,  and  baryta- 
water,  it  dissolves  more  easily  than  in  water.  8trong  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid 
also  dissolve  it  easily,  without  colouring  or  evolution  of  gas  ;  but  when  evaporated  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  somewhat  6trongly  heated,  it  yields  a  yellow  residue,  which  ia 
turned  red  by  potash :  this  reaction  is  likewise  exhibited  by  hypoxanthine,  guanine, 
and  xanthine. 

Sarcine  forms  definite  compounds,  both  with  adds  and  with  metallic  bases.  A  solu- 
tion of  sarcine  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  yields  colourless,  nacreous,  tabular  crystals 
of  the  hvdrochlorate,  C^N'O.HCLJPO.-Tho  chhroplatinate,2{&nWOMClika\ 
is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.— The  nitrate  forms  transparent  crystals,  resembling 
acetate  of  sodium,  which  become  opaque  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  turned  milk- 
white  and  decomposed  by  water.  The  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  a  solu- 
tion of  sarcine  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  likewise  decomposi- 
ble  by  water. —  Urate  of  Sarcine,  C*H*N*O.C*H'N40>,  is  precipitated  by  urate  of  potas- 
sium from  the  solution  of  the  hvdrochlorate.  It  is  distinguished  from  xanthine, 
C»H*N4Ol,  with  which  it  is  polymeric,  by  the  behaviour  of  its  nitric  acid  solution  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  forming  therewith  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  but 
slowly  at  the  boiling  heat,  whereas  the  solution  of  xanthine  in  nitric  acid  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  solution  of  Barcinein  boiling  baryta-water  mixed  with  a  cold- saturated  solution  of 
baryta,  deposits  the  compound,  C^H'N'O.Ba'TrO',  in  colourless  crystals.  From  solu- 
tion in  caustic  potash,  sarcine  is  for  the  most  part  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  The 
compounds  of  sarcine  with  zinc-oxide,  cupric  oxide,  and  mercuric  oxide,  are  floceulent 
precipitates,  insoluble  in  water.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  sarcine  forms  a  white  floceulent 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  crystallising  from  hot  nitric  acid  in  scales 
having  the  composition  CsH'N4O.AgNOa.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlo- 
ride of  siker  forms  with  solution  of  sarcine,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  consisting  of 
C*HlN,O.Ag*0,  which  contracts  strongly  in  drying,  and  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  These 
silver-precipitates  may  be  used  for  the  purification  and  quantitative  estimation  of 
sarcine. 

SARCOCOLLA.  A  gum-resin  collected  in  Ethiopia  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
probably  from  Pcnacca  mucronata,  P.  Sarcocolla,  and  P.  squamosa.  It  forms  yellow 
irregular  grains  of  various  size,  and  more  or  less  a^progated  I  is  inodorous;  has  a 
sharp  and  sweetish-bitter  taste;  swells  up  strongly  when  heated,  without  completely 
melting ;  and  burns  with  an  odour  like  that  of  caramel.    It  consists  chiefly  of  resin, 
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i^nm,  and  sarcocollin,  a  body  resembling  glycyrrhizin,  which  maybe  separated 
by  extracting  the  resin  with  ether  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  sarcocollin  and  leaves  the  gum. 

Sarcocollin  remains,  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  brownish,  serai  trans- 
parent, amorphous  mass,  which  has  a  sweetish  and  afterwards  bitter  taste,  softens 
without  melting  when  heated,  and  finally  burns  away,  almost  without  residue,  emitting 
an  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  It  dissolves  in  40  pts.  of  cold  and  25  pts.  of  boiling  water. 
Its  solution,  saturated  when  hot,  deposits  a  syrupy  liquid  no  longer  soluble  in  water  ^a 
property  which  seems  to  indicate  that  sarcocollin  is  a  mixture).  Alcohol  dissolves  it 
in  almost  all  proportions,  forming  a  solution  which  is  clouded  but  not  precipitated  by 
water.  Sarcocollin  contains,  according  to  Pel  lc  tier  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  vi.  32),  57*13 
percent  carbon,  8*34  hydrogen,  and  34*31  oxygen.  According  to  Johnston,  it  is 
a  mixture  of  several  resins,  which  may  be  separated  by  bases.  Acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  lead-salt  containing  the  compound  C*HM0* ;  and 
the  filtrate  yields  with  ammonia  a  further  precipitate,  which  has  not  been  analysed. 

saju:ocoLLXv.   See  the  last  article. 

SARCOLXTS.  A  mineral  from  Vesuvius,  occurring  in  small  flesh-coloured  or 
reddish- white  quadratic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  P.  |P.  3P.  ooP.  P». 
ooPoo .  ooP.  3P3.  P3,  the  last  occurring  hemihcdrally,  as  a  pyramid  of  the  third  order. 
Angle  oP  :  P- 128°  45' ;  oP  :  P«  - 138°  27'  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  cix.  570). 
The  crystals  are  translucent,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre.  Hardness  =  5*5  to  6*0. 
c  gravity  =  2  545  (Scacchi);  2  932  (Rammelsberg).  Melts  before  the 
pe  to  a  white  enamel,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids,  with  separation  of  gelatinous 
silica. 

Analyses:  a.  by  Scacchi  (Mem.  min.  o  geoL,  Napoli,  1841 — 1843). — b.  by  Ram- 
melsberg (loc.  eit.): 

SIO«  APO*  CaO  N»*o  K'O 

o.    42  11  24*50         32*43         2*93  -  101*97 

b.    40*51  21*54  32*36  330  1*20     «  98*91 

Rammelsberg'B  analysis  may  be  represented  by'the  formula  3[2(Ca"0  ;Na»0  ;K*0).8iO»], 

lUPO^SiO")  or  3(Ca";  Na»;  K«)tSiO«.Al«Si,0,\  included  under  the  general  for- 

*  mala  of  garnet,  3M4SiO*.  Al'SPO".  For  6  at.  8iO«,  2  at  APO",  5*4  at  Ca"0,  and  0  6 
at.  Na*0,  the  formula  requires  40*41  per  cent,  silica,  22*45  alumina,  33  05  lime,  and 
4-09  soda. 

The  name  sarcolito  was  also  applied  by  Vauquelin  to  gmelinite. 

H« 

SAKCOSIKE.  CHTfO1  -  MtthyUjlycocmx,  CH^CH^NO*  =  (C*H*Oy 

CH» 

(Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  310. — Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  1258.— 
Volhard,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  261.)— A  weak  organic  base,  metamcric  with 
alanine,  lactamic  acid,  and  urethane  or  ethyUc  carbamate.  It  is  produced:  1.  Together 
with  urea  (carbamide),  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  creatine : 

CH^N'O"    -    C»H-NO*    +  CH«N«0. 
Creatine.  Sarcotlne.  Urea. 

The  urea  may  be  detected  in  the  liquid  during  the  progress  of  the  reaction,  but  is 
almost  immediately  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (Liebig). — 2.  By  thj» 
action  of  methylamine  on  monochloracetic  acid,  just  as  glycocine  is  formed  by  treating 
that  acid  with  ammonia  (Volhard) : 

C*H«C10*  +  CIPN    =    HC1  +  CTOTNOa. 

Preparation. — 1.  Ten  parts  of  baryta-crystals  (free  from  potash,  soda,  lime,  chlorine, 
and  nitrie  acid,  which  substances  are  difficult  to  separate  from  sarcosine)  are  added  to 
a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  1  pt  of  creatine  in  water,  the  mixture  being  kept  boiling 
and  the  water  and  baryta  renewed,  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape,  and  a 
precipitate  of  barytic  carbonate  to  form;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  this  precipitate; 
the  caustic  baryta  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated to  a  syrup  :  this  syrup,  when  set  aside,  solidifies  to  a  heap  of  transparent  and 
colourless  crystalline  lamina?.  To  purify  the  product,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  excess 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath  ;  the 
syrup  mixed  with  alcohol  by  stirring  the  two  together  with  a  glass  rod,  till  the  mixture 
is  converted  into  a  white  cyrstalline  powder  of  sulphate  of  sarcosine;  the  powder  is 
washed  with  cold  alcohol  (which  dissolves  out  a  substance  resembling  urethane), 
dissolved  in  water,  and  heated  with  carbonate  of  barium  till  the  liquid  becomes  neutral, 
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and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  a  syrup,  which  crystallises  in  24 
to  36  hours. 

2.  Ethylic  chloracetate  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120° — 130°,  with  excess  of  con- 
centrated aqueous  mothylamine,  whereby  the  chloracetic  acid  is  completely  decomposi-d, 
and  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  is  produced,  together  with  sarcosine.  The  liquid  is 
then  boiled  with  baryta-water  till  the  whole  of  the  methylamine  is  distilled  off;  and 
the  remaining  solution  is  freed  from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  a 
syrup.  Hydrochlorate  of  sarcosine  then  separates  in  a  crystalline  mass,  which  must 
be  pressed  between  paper  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  in 
shining  needles.  On  decomposing  this  salt  with  carbonate  of  silver,  treating  the  filtrate 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating,  sarcosine  separates  in  crystals  after  a 
few  days. 

Properties.— Sarcosine  forms  trimetric  crystals,  ooP.  Poo ,  with  the  faces  P  and  oPf 
less  frequent  and  but  slightly  developed.  Angle  <xP  :  ooP  «  77°  (Kopp).  Thej 
are  rather  large,  colourless,  and  perfectly  transparent,  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insolublo  in  ether.  They  preserve  their  appearance  unaltered  at 
100°,  but  melt  at  a  higher  temperature  and  volatilise  without  residue. 

Sarcosine  heated  with  soda-lime  gives  off  methylamine.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  lead,  with  brisk  effervescence,  yielding  an 
alkaline  solution,  which  contains  methylamine.  (Dessaignes.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  sarcosine  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  and  has  an  acrid, 
sweetish,  slightly  metallic  taste.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  or 
mercuric  chloride ;  but  a  crystal  of  sarcosine  introduced  into  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  dissolves  readily,  and  soon  forms  numerous  delicato  needles  of  a 
double  salt,  which  ultimately  converts  the  liquid  into  a  solid  mass.  A  solution  of 
cupric  acetate  is  coloured  dark-blue  by  sarcosine  in  the  same  manner  as  by  ammonia, 
and  the  liquid  yields  by  evaporation  thin  lamina?  of  a  double  salt  having  the  same 
colour. 

Hydrochlorate  of  &ir«mn#.— Sarcosine  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a 
white,  mass,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  transparent  needles.  The  solution 
mixed  with  excess  of  platiuic  chloride,  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large,  honey- 
yellow,  octahedral  segments  of  a  platinum-salt,  which,  when  freed  from  excess  of  plat in ie 
chloride  by  washing  with  ether  and  alcohol,  contains  2(C,U,N0*.HCl).PtCl4.2H,O : 
it  gives  off  its  water  at  100°. 

The  md-phate,  2CaH7NO».H=SO\  prepared  as  above  (p.  198),  dissolves  in  10  to  12pt«. 
of  boiliug  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  transparent,  colourless,  highly  lustrous, 
four-sided  plates,  resembling  chlorate  of  potassium.  It  gives  off  its  water  (6-8  per 
cent.)  at  100°,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution,  very  slightly  in 
cold  alcohol  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  crystallises  in  large  plumose  laminae. 
(Liebig.) 

sard.  A  deep  brownish  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  blood-red  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

SARD  ACHATES.  The  ancient  name  of  a  variety  of  agate,  containing  layers  of 
sand  or  cornelian.  ' 


Onyx  consisting  of  layers  of  sand  and  white  chalcedony. 

BARSAPARZ11A-SOOT.  The  root  of  the  South  American  Smilax  Sarsa- 
parilla,  S/n.  syphilitica,  or  Sm.  officinalis,  and  probably  of  other  species  of  the  s&nio 
genus.  It  contains,  besides  gum,  starch,  &c,  a  peculiar  substance,  variously  design  at  ed 
as  parallin,  pariglin,  parallic  acid,  salsaparin,  sarsaparillin,  and 
smilacin. 


This  substance,  first  extracted  from  sarwiparillaby  Pa  1 1  o  t  a 
(Schw.  J.  xliv.  147),  and  further  studied  by  Poggialo  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  xiii  84V 
Thubeuf  (ifrid.  xiv.  76),  and  Petersen  (ibid.  xv.  74  ;  xvii.  166),  is  deposited  in  the 
crystalline  form  from  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root,  previously 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  It  forms 
colourless  inodorous  needles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat  less 
soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures,  soluble  also  in  ether  and  volatile  oils,  slightly  soiuble 
in  fixed  oils.  The  solutions  froth  when  agitated.  The  crystals  contain  8  56  per  cent, 
water,  which  thoy  give  off  at  100°.  The  dried  substance  gives  by  analysis  from  621 
to  63-6  per  cent,  carbon,  and  8  4  to  9  8  hydrogen.  Sarsaparillin  is  decomposed  by  nitrio 
acid.  8trong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  deep  red  colour,  changing  to  violet  and 
ultimately  to  yellow.  Water  precipitates  it  unaltered.  (See  Pakiolin,  Hand*  <L 
C/um.  ri.  94.) 

SASSAXBAS-OII..    A  volatile  oil  ollaiacd  from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  root 
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of  Laurus  Sassafras.  It  has  a  faint  yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  fennel, 
and  an  acrid  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1*09.  When  distilled,  it  begins  to  give  off 
vapour  at  115°,  but  the  boiling-point  quickly  rises  to  228°,  where  it  remains  stationary, 
and  a  slightly  brown-yellow  residue  remains  in  the  retort. 

Oil  of  sassafras  is  a  mixture  of  two  bodies.  When  exposed  to  a  freezing  mixture 
(composed  of  12  pts.  ice,  5  pts.  common  salt,  and  5  pts.  nitrate  of  ammonium),  it 
becomes  filled  with  bulky  crystals  of  a  camphor  or  stearoptene,  containing  73  9  per 
cent,  carbon  and  6  4  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  CI0H,0Ol  Vapour- 
deDsity  of  the  crystals:  obs.  =  5800— 6  956:  calc.  =  5  67. 

Bromine  acts  strongly  on  oil  of  sassafras,  hydrobromic  acid  being  copiously  evolved, 
and  a  crystalline  mass  formed,  consisting  of  C'*H*Br*0*.  The  action  of  chlorine  is  less 
definite.  According  to  Fait  in  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  lxxxvii.  376),  it  eliminates  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  viscous  mass,  which,  when  neutralised  with 
milk  of  lime,  yields  a  small  Quantity  of  common  camphor  (perhaps  formed  from  tho 
liquid  which,  together  with  the  crystalline  compound  above  mentioned,  constitutes  oil 
i/f  sassafras). 

Pentackloride  of  phosphorus  attacks  oil  of  sassafras  strongly,  and  the  product 
distilled  in  an  oil-bath  yields  at  238°  an  oily  liquid,  holding  in  solution  phosphoric 
oxychloride,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  washing.  When  purified  by  rectification 
over  massicot  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  contains  C*•HC180,.  (St.  Evre, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  107.) 

(HI  of  sassafras  is  inflamed  by  fuming  nitric  acid;  with  acid  of  ordinary  strength  it 
forms  a  yellow  resin ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid. 

Sulphuric  anhydride,  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  attacks  the  oil  violently,  often  setting 
it  on  fire.  The  product  is  a  red  resin,  often  accompanied  by  deposited  carbon 
(see  Sassahubbin)  ;  on  diluting  with  water,  and  saturating  with  carlxmate  of  barium, 
a  resinous  salt  is  obtained.  The  oil  subjected  to  tho  prolonged  action  of  a  current  of 
sulphurous  anhydride,  turns  yellow,  and  becomes  hot,  the  colour  afterwards  changing 
to  green,  and  finally  to  orange-yellow.  Sulphur  is  then  deposited,  and  the  liquid, 
when  left  at  rest,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  undecom  posed 
sassafras-oil,  and  the  lower  of  a  new  oil  distilling  at  235°,  and  consisting,  according  to 
Evre,  of  C»H"0». 

When  oil  of  sassafras  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  over  potash-lime,  naph- 
thalene is  produced,  together  with  phenol.  According  to  St.  Evre,  it  may  be  distilled 
without  alteration  over  phosphoric  anhydride,  chloride  of  zinc,  potassium,  or  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  dichromato  of  potassium. 

S&S8ATSA8.ROOT.  The  root-bark  of  Laurus  Sassafras,  a  North-American 
tree,  contains,  according  to  Reinsch  (Repert.  Pharm.  xxxix.  180), in  100  pts., 6  6  pts. 
of  substances  extractable  by  ether  (light  and  heavy  essential  oil,  camphoroidal  and  4 
tallow-like  substance,  balsamic  resin  and  wax),  15'Opts.  by  strong  alcohol  (consisting 
of  9*2  sassafrid  and  5  8  tannic  acid),  6*8  pts.  by  weaker  alcohol  (gum,  sassafrid,  and 
tannic  acid),  3*6  by  cold  water,  5'4  by  boding  water,  28*9  by  potash-ley,  and  33*7  pts. 
vegetable  fibre.  The  wood  of  the  root  contains  similar  constituents,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity. 


A  constituent  of  the  root-bark  of  Laurus  Sassafras,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  alcohol,  after  tho  bark  has  been  freed  by  ether  from  volatile  oil, 
wax,  &c  The  sassafrid  is  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  and  when 
recrystallised  from  alcohol,  forms  yellow-brown  crystalline  grains,  which  easily  make 
marks  like  chalk,  and  have  neither  taste  nor  smell.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
swells  up,  emitting  a  pungent  odour ;  by  distillation  it  gives  off  whito  vapours,  con- 
densing to  a  white  powder,  which  forms  a  blue-green  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  Cold 
water  has  but  little  action  on  sassafrid ;  hot  waiter  forms  a  red-brown  solution,  which 
becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  In  ether  sassafrid  dissolves  slowly,  with  wino-yellow 
colour ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  an  oily  body.  The  concentrated 
solution  of  sassafrid  is  precipitated  by  lime-water,  baryta-water,  and  various  metallic 
Kilts;  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  render  its  colour  lighter ;  tincture  of  galls  and 
fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

See  Sajbsabxurin. 

Pseud o -tragacanth.  A  gum  obtained  from  Inga  Sassa,  an 
Abyssinian  plant.  It  swells  up  in  water,  like  gum-tragacanth,  but  does  not  form  so 
thick  a  mucilage.  It  is  also  mixed  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  starch-granules, 
so  that  it  is  coloured  dark-blue  by  iodine. 

Syn.  with  Sabsapartxla. 

A  resin  produced,  according  to  Hare  (Sill.  Am.  J. 
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285),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sassafras-oil.  When  equal  volumes  of  alcohol, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  sassafras-oil  are  heated  together,  a  ml  tumefied  mass  is  formed, 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  sassarubrin  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  on  treating  this  resin 
with  ammonia,  and  washing,  saasarubrin  remains  as  a  tasteless  mass,  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  colours  sulphuric  acid  red,  even  in  small  quantity. 
Precisely  similar  actions  are  exhibited  by  the  oils  of  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

When  the  oily  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  and  sassafras-oil  is  heated,  there 
is  evolved  at  first  a  yellowish  liquid,  designated  by  Haro  as  sassafrin,  which,  when 
freed  from  sulphurous  acid  by  ammonia,  and  from  admixed  ether  by  heat,  is  neutral, 
and  has  an  odour  different  from  that  of  sassafras-oil. 


r,  or  Bassoiitb.  Native  boric  acid,  BH*0*  occurring  moro  or 
less  pure  in  irregular  six-sided  lamina?  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system,  or  as  a  crust, 
or  in  stalactitic  forms  composed  of  small  scales.  It  is  white,  or  yellowish  (when 
tinged  by  sulphur),  has  a  nacreous  lustre,  a  specific  gravity  of  1*48,  and  is  easily 
friable.  It  occurs,  as  a  deposit  from  hot  springs  or  ponds,  in  the  lagunes  of  Tuscany, 
abundantly  also  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  forming  a  layer  on 
the  sulphur ;  it  was  first  found  near  Sasso,  whence  its  name. 


I.   This  name  has  been  given  to  native  arsenide  of  iron, 
FeAs*,  from  Fossum  in  Norway. 

SATTTRATXOSr.   A  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  a  solid  or  a  gas  when  it 

has  taken  up  the  maximum  quantity  of  that  solid  or  gas  which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving 
under  the  existing  circumstances.  The  quantity  of  a  salt,  or  other  solid,  which  a  given 
liquid  is  capable  of  dissolving,  depends  upon  its  temperature,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  increases  with  the  temperature,  so  that  a  solution  saturated  at  a  given  tem- 
perature is  no  longer  saturated  at  a  higher  temperature,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  solid  when  the  temperature  fulls. 

Tho  quantity  of  a  gas  which  a  liquid  can  dissolve  depends  upon  both  temperature  and 
pressure,  increasing  for  the  most  part  directly  with  the  pressure,  and  diminishing  as 
the  temperature  rises,  so  that  a  solution  saturated  at  a  given  pressure  and  temperature 
gives  off  a  portion  of  the  gas  when  the  pressure  is  diminished,  or  the  temperature  rises. 
(See  Gases,  Absouftiox  of,  ii.  790.) 

With  reference  to  the  composition  of  salts,  the  word  saturation  is  equivalent  to 
neutralisation,  an  acid  being  said  to  be  saturated  with  a  base,  when  it  unites  with  the 
quantity  of  that  base  required  to  form  a  neutral  or  normal  salt. 

SATURATION,  CAPACITY  OP.  A  term  employed  by  Berzelius  to  denote  the 

quantity  of  oxygen  which  must  be  contained  in  a  baso  in  order  to  form  a  neutral  salt 

with  100  pts.  by  weight  of  an  anhydrous  oxygen-acid  or  anhydride.    Thus,  as  in  the 

neutral  sulphates,  the  oxygen  of  tho  anhydrous  acid  is  to  that  of  the  base  as  3  :  1,  in 

the  neutral  nitrates  as  5  :  1,  in  the  neutral  carbonates  as  2  :  1,  in  the  acetates  as 

3  :  1,  &c. ;  and  as,  moreover,  100  pts.  of  sulphuric  anhydride  contain  60  pts.  oxygen, 

100  pts.  nitric  anhydride  74'07  oxygen,  100  pts.  carbonic  anhydride  72*72  oxygen, 

100  pts.  acetic  anhydride  47*06  oxygen,  &c,  it  follows  that  the  saturating  capacity  of 

60  •      •     74*07  72*72 

sulphuric  acid  is  —  «=  20;  of  nitric  acid  — — -  =14*81;  of  carbonic  acid  — —  = 

3  47  06  6  2 

36-36;  of  acetic  acid  -3—-  15  69. 


By  this  name  the  alchemists  originally  distinguished  lead  and 
its  compounds,  Acttum  Satumi,  Saccharum  Batumi,  Cinis  Saturni,  &c„  probably 
because  lead  easily  fuses  with  other  metals,  and  devours  them,  as  it  were,  as  Saturn  is 
said  to  have  devoured  his  children. 


Syn.  with  Zoisite. 

or  Dhara  Dammar,  is  the  name  of  a  resin  collected  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindostan  from  the  saul-tree,  Skorca  robusta. 


Lemantite.  Felsite.  JadtUnact.  Fcldspath  tenacc.  Allnte  com- 
pact*. Biltcrstein . — A  mineral  allied  to  labradorite,  occurring  in  crystallo-granular  or 
compact  masses,  sometimes  with  labradorite,  sometimes  in  place  of  it,  as  a  constituent 
of  euphotide,  hypersthenite,  diabase,  gabbro,  and  other  similar  rocks.  It  exhibits 
indistinct  cleavage  in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  prism  of  24° 
nearly.  Hardness  «=  5'5  to  6*0.  Specific  gravity  «=»  3'2  to  3*4.  Colour  grey,  greenish, 
reddish,  or  bluish.  Dull,  or  with  a  faint  lustre.  Subtranslucent.  Fracture  splintery 
to  uneven.  Extremely  tough.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  with  great  difficulty  to  a 
greenish-grey  glass.    It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids. 
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Analyse*.— a.  From  the  Lake  of  Genera  (M.  de  Saussure,  Journ.  dee  Mines,  xix. 
205). — 6.  From  the  aame  (Klaproth,  Bcitr'dge,  iv.  271). — e.  From  Mont  Genevre: 
rreenish-white ;  specific  gravity  —  2  65  (Boulanger,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  viii.  159). — 
I.  From  the  Orezaa  valley,  Corsica:  easily  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  (Boulanger). 
e.  From  Switzerland :  bluish- white ;  specific  gravity  —  3*365  (Hunt,  Sill.  Am.  J. 
[21  xxvii.  336).—/.  From  the  euphotide  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva :  finely  granule-crys- 
talline; greyish  to  bluish-white;  specific  gravity  —  8  227  (Fikenacher,  Jahrcab. 
1863,  p.  811): 

Low  by 

SIO*  Fe»0>    Mn-O*     CaO      MgO    Na*0    K'O  Ignition 

a.  44  00    30  00    12  50    0  05     4  00    .    .    6  00    0  25    .    .     -    96  80 


b.  49  00  24  00  6-50 

c.  44*6  30-4  .  . 

d.  43-6  32  0  .  . 

e.  43-69  2772  2  61 
/.  45  34  30  28  137 


10-50  375  550  .    .     .    .  -  99-25 

16-5  2-5  75  ....  -  1005 

21  0  24  .    .  16     .    .  -  100-6 

1971  2-98  808  .    .    0'35  -  10004 

13-87  3-38  4-73  .    .    071  -  9968 


These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  3(M^M*)8iO«.2]2*Si,0  '* 
similar  to  t bat  of  mejonite,  which  however  contains  no  alkali. 

The  name  Samsuritt  has  been  extended  to  other  constituents  of  the  above-mentioned 
rocks,  of  similar  character,  but  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silica  (48  to  64 
per  cent)  (See  RammcUbercfs  Mincrakhemie,  p.  605;  and  Jahresb.  1861,  p. 
997.) 

SAVX2VS,  OX—  OF.  Sadcbmtmd,  Sevmbaumol. — A  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  with  water  the  berries  and  the  herb  of  the  savine  (Juniwrtts  Sabina).  Ac- 
cording to  Dumas,  it  is  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  Cl,Hu.  It  is  a  nearly  colour- 
lees  mobile  oil,  which  partly  resinises  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  yellow  and 
sumewhat  viscid.  It  has  a  pungent  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  sharp,  aromatic,  camphor- 
like taste.  Specific  gravity  —  0  9 1  to  0  94.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all 
proportions ;  with  2  pts.  of  highly  rectified  spirit  it  forms  a  clear  solution  ;  with  3  pts. 
or  more,  an  opalescent  solution.  It  detonates  with  iodine,  and  is  converted  by  nitric 
add  into  a  reddish-yellow  balsam.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields,  according  to  Winckler  (Repert.  Pharm.  [2 J  xlii.  330),  a 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  an  oil,  which  after  distillation  over  potash,  is  very  much  like  oil 
of  thyme.  According  to  Zeller  CS.  Jahresb.  f.  Pharm.  xii.  1),  the  fresh  herb  of 
savine  yields  1}  per  cent,  of  the  oil;  the  dry  herb  2  per  cent. ;  the  fresh  berries  10 
per  cent. 

SAVXTZ.  A  mineral  occurring  in  the  gabbro  of  Tuscany,  forming  thin  dimetric 
prisms  [trimetric,  according  toBreithaupt,  Berg-  n.  huttenm.  Zeit.  1856,  p.  223]  of 
91°  41',  colourless,  transparent,  having  a  hardness  —  3*3,  and  specific  gravity  «= 
2-450.  Melts  with  great  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe.  According  to  Bee  hi  (Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  64),  it  contains  49- 17  per  cent,  silica,  19*66  alumina,  13-50  magnesia, 
10-52  soda,  123  potash,  and  6  67  water  (=»  10065),  agreeing  approximately  with  the 

formula  (MgfNa«)Si,0,.Al5SiO*2H*0.  According  to  a  now  examination  of  the 
crystals  by  Quintino  Sella  (N.  Cimento,  March  1858),  the  formula  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  natrolite. 

Syn.  with  Bisxuth-xickkl  (i.  696). 

A  genus  of  dipseceous  plants,  three  species  of  which  havo  been 
"  by  Spr  engel  (J.  f.  techn.  Chem.  viii.  31 1,  373 ;  ix.  1),  with  the 


Scabiota  arven 

830 

800 

700 

12-5 

130 

176 

1-6 

11 

1'6 

i:  Scabiota  succita.       Scabiota  arveni is.  Scabiota  columbaria. 

Water  .... 
Subrtances  soluble  in  water ) 
and  in  caustic  potash  ( 
Ash  

CompoMtion  of  the  Ash  in  100  pari*. 

K'O      NtfO  CaO     MgO     APO»    Fe»0>    SiO*      SO*    P»0»  CI 

Se.wccua     .    38  1      49  31  2      47      0  2      .  .      31      54    104  18 

Se.arvensis  .    40  7      1  0  29  4      7  0      10       0  9    13  2      1  9     12     3  5 

8c.  C(Aumb<ma    387      13  381      6  6      0  6      .  .      6  0     2  9     4  0     2  6 


______  or  fishes  and   amphibia.   jThe  chemical  composition 

of  the  scales  of  fishes  is  similar  to  that  of  bone,  but  they  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter.   The  organic  constituent  has,  according  to  Fremy,  the 
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same  composition  as  ossein,  and  16  likewise  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling  with 
water.  The  following  uble  exhibits  the  composition  of  fish-scales  as  detertnined  by 
Chevreul : — 

Lepi$o$tea.      Perca  labrtu.  Ckeiodon. 
Animal  matter .       .       .       .       41  16         55  00  5142 
Basic  calcic  phosphate     .       .       46  20  37  80  42  00 

Calcic  carbonate      .       .       .       10  00  3'06  3*68 

Maguesic  phosphate        .       .        2  20  0  90  0  90 

Fat  040  040  100 

Sodic  carbonate       .       .       .        010  0  90  100 


1-94 


The  ash  of  fish-scales  has  been  analysed  by  Fremy  with  the  following  result*  :— 

A»h         Ratic  calcic   Magnetic  Calcic 
percent.      phosphate,  photphatc.  carbonate. 

Scales  of  Lepisostea       .       .       69  3  61  8  7  6  4-0 

Umber-fish      .      .       419  364  07  20 

„       Pike.       .      .       .       43-4  425        trace  13 

Carp        .       .       .       34-2  337         .    .  I'l 

Brummerstadt  found  in  the  scales  of  the  carp,  60"352  per  cent,  cartilaginous  substance 

(choudrin),  and  39  468  inorganic  matter,  consisting  of  34*074  calcic  phosphate,  3777 

calcic  carbonate,  1  '060  mngnesic  carbonate,  and  0-557  magnesie  phosphate. 

The  colours  of  fish-scales  appear  to  bo  due  to  interference.  The  silvery  coating  of  the 
scales  of  the  bleak  (Cyprinm  albumus)  is  used  for  making  artificial  pearls.  It  is 
separated  by  agitating  the  fishes  with  water,  then  drenched  with  ammonia,  and  the 
liquid  is  preserved  in  a  tightly-corked  bottle.  Part  of  the  silvery  substance  dissolves 
in  the  ammonia,  while  the  rest  remains  suspended.  The  liquid  thus  obtained,  called 
Essence  d 'Orient,  is  poured  into  small  glass  beads,  and  then  poured  out  again,  leaving  the 
inner  surface  covered  with  a  thin  film,  which,  as  the  ammonia  evaporates,  forms  a 
shining'pearly  coating  on  the  glass.  The  bead  is  then  filled  up  with  white  wax. 

The  scales  of  amphibia  are  histologically  similar  to  epithelial  structures,  and  chemi- 
cally to  horny  substance.  The  shell  of  the  tortoise  and  other  cheloniana  is  of  similar 
nature.  Tho  scales  of  serpents  were  found  by  Fremy  to  yield  a  small  quantity  of 
alkaline  ash,  and  to  consist  of  a  substance  resembling  epidermis.  (Handw.  d.  Chan. 
vii.  381.) 

SCAMMONIC  ACXD.    See  Jalapic  acid  (iii.  436). 
8CAMMONIV.   See  Jalaplk  (iii.  438). 
SCAltXMOKOUC  ACX3>.    See  Jalaplwolic  acid  (iii.  440). 

SCA.lvnviON"2".  Scammonium. — A  purgative  gum-resin,  produced,  according  to 
Guibourt,  by  two  species  of  Convolvulus,  viz.  C.  Scammonia  (L.)  and  C.  hirsutus  (Stev.), 
growing  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  There  are  two  sorts  of  it,  known  in  commerce  as 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  scammony.  According  to  other  authorities  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
vii.  275),  Aleppo  scammony  is  obtained  from  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  and  perhaja 
from  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  Smyrna  scammony frem  Periploca  Secamont, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  apocyanaceous  order.* 

Aleppo  scammony  is  the  most  esteemed.  When  of  superior  quality  it  forms  flat 
masses,  rather  lights  and  somewhat  hollow  within,  dull  and  blackish-grey  on  the  frac- 
tured surfaces ;  thin  fragments  appear  transparent  when  examined  by  a  magnifying 
glass.  It  is  friable,  has  a  powerful  odour,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  grey  powder  re- 
sulting from  the  friction  of  the  lumps.  Inferior  sorts  have  the  form  of  flat  orbicular 
lumps,  compact,  heavy,  and  without  internal  cavities.  The  fracture  is  then  black  and 
vitreous,  and  thin  fragments  aro  very  transparent.  This  kind  of  scammony  is  also 
friable,  and  has  an  odour  like  that  of  the  better  sort,  but  fainter.) 

Smyrna  scammony  is  dull-brown,  heavy,  not  friable,  and  has  a  dull  vitreous  fracture. 
Its  odour  is  faint  but  disagreeable. 

The  composition  of  commercial  scammony  is  subject  tp  considerable  variations.  In 
three  specimens  of  genuine  Aleppo  scammony,  Marquart  (Arch.  Pharm.  vii.  236; 
x.  124)  found  8125,  78  5,  and  77  per  cent  resin  solublo  in  alcohol  (which  is  the  active 
principle),  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  wax,  extractive  matters,  gum,  starch,  albu- 
min, fibrin,  and  inorganic  salts.  In  one  specimen,  evidently  adulterated,  the  proportion 
of  resin  was  as  low  as  8*5  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  mado  up  of  starch, 
gum,  gluten,  and  salts.    Another  specimen,  in  which  the  proportion  of  resin  was  32  5 

•  There  it  alio  a  false  or  tpuriou*  Kramrnony,  known  at  French  or  MontpeJIer  icaromonr, 
which  U  prepared  In  the  South  of  Franre  from  the  expressed  juice  of  an  asclcpiadaceout  plant, 
Ct/Tmnckvm  mjntpehacuw.  and  mix»<J  with  ration*  realm  aud  other  purgative  druga  ;  but  it  U  a 
daugisroua  purgative,  and  ihoutd  never  be  uwrd. 
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per  cent.,  was  found  to  contain  52  per  cent,  of  gypsum.  In  four  specimens  of  Smyrna 
Bcammony,  Marquart  found  25,  6,  6,  and  7  per  cent,  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  (about  * 
of  it  being  also  soluble  in  ether),  the  rest  being  made  up  of  extractive  matter,  gum, 
ftarch,  woody  fibre,  and  inorganic  salts. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  seammony  has  been  further  investigated  by  Keller 
and  by  Spirgatis,  who  agree  very  nearly  in  their  analytical  results,  but  differ  in  the 
formulae  by  which  they  represent  them.  Spirgatis  regards  the  resin  of  seammony  as 
identical  with  that  of  spurious  or  fusiform  jalap,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  root 
of  a  convolvulaceous  plant,  Convolvulus  orisabensis.  Keller  regards  the  two  resins  as 
very  closely  allied,  but  not  as  absolutely  identical.  (See  Jalafic  acid,  Jatapuc,  &c, 
iii.  436—442.) 

scapolite.  Wcrnerite:  including  Paran  thine,  Ek(bergite,  Nuttalite,  Tetraclasite, 
Glaueolite,  Atheriastite,  Tereiiiie, Porcelain-spar,  Stroganowite. — A  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  calcium  (the  calcium  being,  however,  more  or  less  replaced  by  sodium,  potassium, 
and  magnesium),  occurring  in  dimetric  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  mejonite  (iii.  866). 
«.'l.<  nv,l  faces,  aP,«Pe»,a»P,P, Poo,  nPS,  al':i.  Length  of  principal  axis  -  0-4398. 
Angle  oP  :  Poo  -  156°  14*'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPoo  and  ceP  ruther  distinct  but 
interrupted.  The  minerals  occur  also  massive,  granular,  or  with  a  mint  fibrous 
appearance,  sometimes  columnar,  but  most  frequently  in  distinct  crystals,  occasionally 
of  large  size. 

Hardness  «»  6  to  5'5  ;  in  a  subtranslucont  variety  from  Gouverneur,  New  York,  it 
U  nearly  6.  Specific  gravity  =  2-612  to  2*749.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly,  externally 
inclining  to  resinous;  on  the  cleavage  and  cross-fracture,  vitreous.  Colour  white, 
grey,  blue,  g?een,  and  red,  usually  light ;  streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  faintly 
•nbtranslucent.  Fracture  subconchoi'dal.  Brittle.  Before  tho  blowpipe  it  turns 
white,  and  melts  with  tumefaction  to  a  blistered  glass.  It  colours  the  flamo  yellow, 
and  when  heated  in  an  open  tube  givos  a  faint  reaction  of  fluorine.  It  is  completely 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinising. 

The  numerous  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  scapolite  exhibit  considerable 
diversities  of  composition.  The  silica  varies  from  42  to  above  60  per  cent.;  the  greater 
number  of  the  analyses,  however,  give  45,  50,  or  60  per  cent.  The  lime  varies  from  20 
to  about  3  per  cent.,  those  scapolites  which  are  poorest  in  silica  being  richest  in  lime. 
Ttee  latter  contain  either  no  other  strong  base,  or  only  small  quantities  of  alkali, 
r  ifysoda;  but  as  the  amount  of  lime  .lirnhii-h.s.  t hat  of  soda  (  also  of  potash) 
i-'..r..i— >  for  the  most  part:  in  that  CAM  llfO magnesia  is  almost  always  DMtent,  though 
is  small  quantity.  Lastly,  nearly  all  scapolites  contain  water,  generally  less  than  1 
per  cent.,  but  sometimes  more  than  2  per  cent.  (For  the  individual  analyses,  see 
Banmelsberg's  Miner alcheniie,  pp.  717—720).  The  oxygon-ratio  of  the  protoxides, 
tesquioxides,  and  silica  in  scapolite,  varies : 

RO         R*OS  »0=  RO         RsO»  SIO«i 

from    1    :     168    :    316    to     1         447    :  883 

Most  scapolites  exhibit  signs  of  decomposition,  indicated  by  differences  of  specific 
t  gravity,  transparency,  and  hardness,  and  by  the  presence  of  water.  Tho  least  altered 
'are  those  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  lime.    Such  are  those  having  nearly 

the  composition  of  mejonite,  3(2Ca"O.SiO«).2(2AlsO«.3SiO»),  which  in  fact  is  regarded 
by  Eammolsberg,  Bischof,  and  O.  Rose  as  the  origin al  scapol  i  te.  Among  the  least 
altered  scapolites  are  nuttalite  from  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  a  specimen  of  which, 
analysed  by  v.  Rath,  gave  44  40  per  cent.  SiO»,  25  52  Al'O',  3  79  FeaO\  2018  CaO, 
101  MgO,  2  99  Na*0,  0  51  K'O,  and  124  water  (  =  9874),  and  certain  scapolites  from 
Arendal  in  Isorway,  and  from  Malsjd  in  Wermland,  Sweden. 

The  name  scapolite  (or  wemerite)  includes  the  common  greyish  and  white  varieties  of 
the  mineral.  NuttalUe  is  bluish,  greyish,  and  dark-greenish.  Paranthine  includes 
certain  compact  varieties  and  crystals  of  white  and  pale-blue  colour.  Ekcbergilc  (con- 
taining 51-02  per  cent,  silica,  26-87  alumina,  2*73  ferric  oxide,  13-29  lime,  and  4'64 
•oda,  besides  small  quantities  of  manganous  oxide,  magnesia,  and  potash)  is  massive 
and  subfibrous.  The  distinctions  between  these  varieties  are,  however,  not  very  well 
defined.  Porcelain-spar,  from  Passau,  is  sometimes  referred  to  labradorite:  but  its 
analyses  give  essentially  the  same  oxygen-ratio  as  scapolite  (49*20 — 50-29  SiO*  27'30 
—27-90  Al'O1,  13-53— 15-48  CaO,  4  53— 5  92  Na*0,  with  small  quantities  of  potash 
and  water).  Glaucolite,  which  has  a  lavonder-bluo  or  greenish  colour,  and  specific 
gravity  =*  2  72— 2  9,  and  has  nearly  the  composition  of  labradorito  (iii.  460),  is 
referred  to  scapolite  by  G.  Rose,  as  its  cleavages  are  those  of  the  latter  and  not  of 
labradorite,  and  its  oxygen-ratio  is  included  within  the  limits  of  scapolite. 

The  alterations  of  scapolite  appear  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  carbonated  waters, 
the  carbonic  acid  taking  tip  the  lime.    Stroganotritc,  from  near  the  Sludanka  river,  in 
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Dauria,  affords  an  example  of  this  alteration,  containing  40*58  per  cent.  8iO*,  28*57 
Al'O',  11  05  CaO,  3  50  Na«0, 0  89  FeO,  and  MnO,  and  14  55  CaCO».   Sometimes  the 
action  of  the  carbonic  acid  goes  so  far  as  to  carry  off  nearly  all  the  stronger  bases,  and 
reduce  the  mineral  to  a  kaolin.    Acid  carbonate  of  magnesium  in  solution  converts 
scapolite  into  soapstone.    By  alkaline  carbonates  in  solution,  alkalis  may  be  introduced 
and  limo  removed,  thus  forming  mica,  algerite  (i.  113),  and  perhaps  also  zeolites.  By 
means  of  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  an  oxide  of  iron  may  be  intro- 
duced; and  the  iron  being  oxidised  to  ferric  oxide  during  the  process,  epidote  in  the 
form  of  scapolite  is  produced.   AthericutUc%  a  highly  hydrated  scapolite  from  Arvndal 
(i.  430),  is,  according  to  Hausmann,  the  original  wernerite  of  Haiiy. 

Scapolite  is  usually  found  in  crystalline  rocks  and  in  granular  limestones,  most 
commonly  near  its  junction  with  granite,  also  in  beds  of  magnetic  iron  accompanying 
this  rock.  In  the  latter  situation  it  occurs  at  Arendal  in  Norway  and  Wermland  in 
Sweden ;  also  in  fine  crystallisations  in  Pargas  in  Finland,  &c  Paranthine  occurs  in 
the  limestone  quarrios  at  Marlsjd  in  Wermland ;  porcelain-spar  in  granular  limestone 
at  Obernzell,  in  Bavaria ;  glaucolito  near  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  in  veins  in  granite. 
(Dana,  ii.  202).   The  localities  of  other  varioties  have  already  been  mentioned. 

8CAKBBOZTS.  An  argillaceous  mineral  from  Scarborough,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Vernon  (Berz.  Jahresb.  x.  169),  10  5  per  cent,  silica,  42*5  alumina,  0*25  ferric 
oxido,  and  46*75  water. 

ECHABASHE.    Syn.  with  Chabazitb  (i.  843). 

8CHAPBACEZTS.   Syn.  with  Bismuth-six  van  (i.  597). 

SCBEEXJB'S  CSX£Sfa   ArsoBito  of  copper  (i.  376). 

8CBSELSTXVE.   Native  tungstate  of  lead.  (See  Tunostates.) 

8CHEBLZTE.   Native  tungstate  of  calcium.  (See  Tuxgstates.) 

8CBEERESJTE.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  two  fossil  resins  occurring 
at  Uznach,  near  St.  Gallon,  in  Switzerland :  1.  A  crystalline  resin  polymeric  with 
inarsh-gas,  of  specific  gravity  0  65,  and  melting  at  44°. — 2.  A  hydrocarbon,  poly- 
meric with  benzene,  already  described  as  retene  (p.  97). 

SCHZUPrmtZTx:.  A  mineral  formerly  regarded  as  a  garnet,  occurring  in  the 
iron  mine  of  Langbanshyttan  in  Sweden.  It  has  a  red-brown  colour ;  hardness  = 
6  6  ;  specific  gravity  «3*39 ;  is  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution 
of  chlorine.  Contains,  according  to  Michnelson  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  804),  52  31  per 
cent,  silica,  19  09  lime,  10  86  magnesia,  10*46  manganous  oxide,  1*63  ferrous  oxide, 
and  3*97  ferric  oxide  (loss  by  ignition  0*60).  The  oxygen-ratio  of  the  protoxides  and 
silica  is  1 :  2  ;  hence  Michaolson  regards  the  mineral  as  an  aiigite. 

SCHXiEXZ.ETZ'WZTE.  A  fossil  resin  from  the  coal-mines  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire. 
It  forms  black  drops  and  granules,  sometimes  as  big  as  nuts,  brittle,  and  of  conchoidal 
fracture.  Specific  gravity  •=*■  1*136.  Combustible.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
water  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
6trong  nitric  acid.  When  it  is  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  boiled  with  wator,  alcohol, , 
and  ether  in  succession,  traces  of  oil  are  dissolved,  after  which  it  contains  at  120°,  on 
tho  average,  3*68  per  cent,  of  ash,  76*95  per  cent.  C,  8*95  H,  and  10*42  O,  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula  C^H^O*  (Mallet,  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  iv.  261).— This  body  was 
erroneously  regarded  by  Dana  and  Mallet  as  identical  with  Rochloder's  pyroretin. 
(Kenngott.) 

Mm EXDSRXTB.  A  zeolite  from  the  gabbro  of  Tuscany,  having  a  confusedly 
lamino-radiate  structure ;  hardness  —  3 ;  white  and  opaque.  Contains,  according  to 
Bechi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  64),  47*79  per  cent,  silica,  19*38  alumina,  16*76  lime, 
11  04  magnesia,  1*62  alkali,  and  3*41  water.  Breithaupt  regards  it  as  a  decomposed 
laumontite. 

acEOBLAMXTE,  or  8CHORLOMITE.  A  calcio-ferric  silico-titanate occurring 
on  the  Ozark  Mountains,  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,  together  with  eheolite,  brookite,  and 
garnet ;  also  embedded  in  phenolite  at  Oberschaffliausen,  on  the  Kaiserstuhl. 
Hardness  7-75.  Specific  gravity  =»  3*783 — 3*862.  It  is  massive  without  cleavage, 
black  and  opaque,  with  semivitreous  lustre.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  edges  to  a  black  vitreous  mass,  and  exhibits  with  borax  and  phosphorus- 
salt  the  reactions  of  titanium.  Acids  decompose  it  imperfectly,  with  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica.  (Shopherd,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  ii.  251. — Whitney,  Journ.  Bost. 
Nat  Hist.  Soc.  1849,  vi.  46.) 

Analyses.— a.  From  Arkansas  (Rammelsberg,  Minerakhemie,  p.  886). — b.  From 
the  Kaisersthul  -.  specific  gravity  =  3*745  (A.  Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  exxix.  213) : 
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S10»  TIO*        Fe'OS        FeO        CaO  MgO   K^O  N»*0 

a.  26  24       21-34      2011       167       29  38       136       .'   .     -  100 

b.  29  65       21  18       18  08       .    .       25  13       1  22       4  22    -     99  38 


*ith  those 
•3TiOJ). 


of 


R.-xmmelsbcrg  deduces  from  his  analysis,  which  agrees  very  nearlv  w 
Whitney  and  Crossley,  the  formula  3(2Ca"O.SiOJ).(2Fe,0*.3SiO,).(2CawO 

Syn.  with  Topaz. 

Syn.  with  Schoblamiti;. 

A  phosphide  of  iron  and  nickel,  occurring  in  meteoric  iron, 
ana  lonning  me  principal  part  of  the  residue  left  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (Mbteokitks,  iii.  978).  Under  the  microscope  it  often  appears  in  sharply-defined 
crystals.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  steel-grey,  sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish.  It  is 
strongly  magnetic,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids,  and  is  often  mixed  with  graphite 
and  silica.  Hardness  =>  about  6  5.  Specific  gravity  =  7  01— 7  22.  It  varies  greatly 
in  composition,  as  the  following  analyses  will  show  (EammtkUry's  Mineralchemit, 
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Payo  (Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  801),  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  8  grins,  ferric  oxide, 
3*7  grma.  nickel-oxide,  10*1  sodic  phosphate,  6  gnus,  silica,  and  2  gnus,  charcoal,  to  a 
irhite  heat  in  a  graphite  crucible,  obtained  a  black  slag,  a  metallic  regulus  of  nickel 
and  iron,  and  between  the  two  a  crust  of  yellowish  metallic  shining  laminae,  exhibiting 
the  characters  of  schroibersite. 

SCHKOTTERZTE,  An  amorphous  mineral,  resembling  allophnno,  from  the 
Dollinger  mountain,  near  Frankenstein  in  Styria,  where  it  occurs  in  nests  between 
clay-slate  and  granular  limestone.  Hardness  —  3 — 3*5 ;  specific  gravity  «  1-95— 2  05. 
Colour  greenish,  yellowish,  or  sometimes  spotted  with  brown.  Contains,  according 
to  Schrotter  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xi.  380),  11*94  percent  silica,  46  29  alumina,  2  80  ferric 
oxide,  1-16  lime,  0*25  cupric  oxide,  0  63  sulphuric  acid,  and  35  85  water,  which  may 
be  represented  by  tho  formula  SAl'O'^SiO'^OflH).  It  is  probably  a  mixture  contain- 
ing hydrate  of  aluminium. 

sch  ULIZTE.   Syn.  with  Coklbstw  (i.  1069). 

BCXXiXYA.  MAKITIMA.  Squill.  A  liliaceous  plant,  growing  wild  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fleshy  bulbs,  which  are  used  in  medicine,  have  been  investi- 
gated by  several  chemists,  but  with  somewhat  discordant  results.  They  contain  a 
volatile  oil,  an  acrid  substance,  a  bitter  principle,  gum,  sugar,  and,  according  to 
Landerer,  starch  and  fat,  together  with  phosphate,  citrate,  and  perhaps  also  tartrate  of 


The  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  the  bulbs  with  water,  is  mobile,  slightly 
coloured,  has  a  pungent  disagreeable  odour  (like  that  of  garlic  or  mustard  oil),  and 
blisters  the  skin  ;  so  likewise  docs  its  alcoholic  solution. 

The  investigations  on  scillitin,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  bulbs,  have  not 
determined  whether  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  resins,  the  alkaloids,  or  the  bitter 
principles.  Mandet  (Compt.  read.  li.  87)  distinguishes  two  peculiar  bodies,  the 
poisonous  and  irritating  sculein,  and  the  non-poisonous  scillitin, but  adds  nothing 
further  concerning  them.  Schroff  (N.  Itepert.  xiv.  241)  also  distinguishes  a  narcotic 
principle  (sci/litin)  and  an  acrid  non-volatile  principle.  Righini  (Itepert.  lxiii.  87) 
regards  scillitin  as  impure  veratrin. 

a.  According  to  Tilloy  (J.  Pharro.  xii.  635 ;  ihid.  [3]  xxiii.  406),  squill  contains 

•  Wltb 
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no  volatilo  acrid  principle,  but  crystals  of  calcic  citrato  [oxalate  (Schroff)]  which 
irritato  and  inflame  the  skin  when  rubbed  upon  it  The  active  constituents  are  an  acrid 
renin  and  a  bitter  substance. 

Dried  squill-powder  gives  up  to  other  an  agreeably-smelling  yollow  fat  (or  fatty 
acid  ?)  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  bitter  substance  by  means  of  hot  water. 
When  the  powder  which  has  been  exhausted  with  ethor  is  digested  with  alcohol,  a  very 
acrid  and  bitter  tincture  is  obtained,  leaving  on  evaporation  an  acrid  resin,  which  is 
freod  from  adhering  fat  by  ethor,  and  from  sugar  by  water.  This  resin  is  very 
poisonous;  it  softens  in  hot  water,  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  alcohol,  and  is  not 
altered  by  acids. — The  bitter  substance  is  extracted  by  hot  water  from  squill  previously 
treated  with  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  is  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  charcoal,  whichgives 
it  up  again  to  boiling  alcohol  (Tilloy). 

6.  Vogol  (Schw.  J.  vi.  101)  and  Lebourdais  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  62) 
prepare  tho  bitter  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Vogel  exhausts  the  concentrated  juice  with  alcohol,  evaporates  the  tincture,  dis- 
solves the  residue  in  water,  precipitates  tannic  acid  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  removes 
excess  of  lead  by  means  of  sulphydric  acid,  again  niters,  and  evaporates.  There  then 
remains  scillitin,  together  with  sugar  and  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  friable 
mass,  which  has  a  very  bitter,  afterwards  sweetish  taste,  and  causes  vomiting  and 
purging.  This  mass  softens  quickly  in  tho  air,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and 
absolute  alcohol,  and  in  vinegar. — 2.  Lebourdais  procipitates  the  highly  coloured  and 
very  viscid  decoction  of  squill  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  agitates  the  cold  filtrate 
with  purified  animal  charcoal  till  it  loses  it**  colour  and  bitterness.  Tho' charcoal  is 
then  washed  and  driod,  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  scillitin,  and  leaves 
it  behind  on  evaporation. — Scillitin  thus  obtained  is  an  amorphous,  neutral,  non-hygro- 
scopic mass,  which  decomposes  easily  when  heated,  dissolves  with  purple  colour  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  afterwards  blackoning,  and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. — A  portion  placed 
upon  the  tongue  produces  the  sensation  of  a  caustic. — Bley  (N.  Br.  Arch,  lxi.  141) 
operated  in  the  same  way  as  Lebourdais,  avoiding  too  great  heat,  and  obtained  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  long,  colourless,  flexible  needles,  having  a  very  bitter  taste, 
becoming  amorphous  when  gently  warmed,  and  not  afterwards  susceptible  of  crystal- 
lisation.—According  to  W  i  1 1  s  t  e  i  n  (Repert.  [3],  i v.  200),  the  bitter  of  squill  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  latter,  however, 
precipitates  the  acrid  constituent. 

c.  Marais  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxx.  130)  and  Landerer  (Repert.  xlvii.  442)  believed 
they  had  obtained  an  alkaloid,  which  Tilloy  was  not  able  to  isolate. 

1.  Marais  exhausts  either  the  driod  squill  with  alcohol  of  56  per  cent.,  or  the  fresh 
bulbs  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  mixes  the  tincture  with  milk  of  lime,  agitates  with 
ether,  separates  the  supernatant  layer  of  liquid,  and  evaporates,  whereupon  scillitin 
and  fat  remain,  the  latter  of  which  is  removed  by  again  dissolving  the  residue  in 
alcohol. — The  product  is  an  amorphous,  hygroscopic,  pale-yellow  mass,  having  a  pun- 
gent bitter  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction. — It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a 
violet  solution,  from  which  water  precipitates  green  flocks,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  red 
colour,  which  quickly  disappears;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  caustic  alkalis,  becoming  decomposed  and  losing  its  bitter  taste.  When 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  evolves  ammonia.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water; 
produces  with  ferric  chloride  an  orange-yollow,  and  with  platinic  chloride  a  yellow 
precipitate,  and  combines  with  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Taken 
internally,  it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  violent  purgative,  and  afterwards  as  a  narcotic. 
(Marais.) 

2.  Landerer  digests  tho  crushed  inner  portions  of  squill  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  boils  down  the  filtrate  to  one-half,  saturates  it  with  lime,  and  sets  it  aside  for 
tliree  days ;  theu  collects  and  dries  the  residue.  When  this  residue  is  boiled  with 
alcohol,  tho  filtrate  deposits  on  evaporation  a  very  small  quantity  of  extremely  bitter 
needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  needles 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  neutralise  acids,  forming  therewith  ciystalli sable  wits, 
which  melt  when  heated  (evolving  vapours  which  excite  coughing)  andcarbonieo,  but  do 
not  leave  a  trace  of  lime.    This  body  does  not  appear  to  be  obtained  from  dried  squill. 

SCILLITIN.   See  the  last  article. 

SCXK.FUS.  The  ash  of  the  bulrush  (Scirpiis  lanutris)  has  been  analysed  by 
Fleitmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lviii.  391)  and  by  Schulz-Fleeth  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxiv. 
80),  with  the  following  results  (deducting  the  charcoal) : 

K'O   Na'O   0«O  MrO  F*20»   SO'   SiO»   CO*  N«CI  KCI 

15  3    .  .    7  3  2  6    1  17    4  8    28  1     .  .    9  5    27  3    3  9  =  99  37  (Fleitmann). 
97    6  0    7  0  2  3    0  24    55    46  5    7  9    4  8    101    .  .  -  99  01  (Schuk-Fleeth). 
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A  term  applied  to  the  incrusting  matter  deposited  within  the 
cells  of  woody  fibre,  also  called  lignin.  This  substance  is  said  by  Payen  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  cellulose  by  assuming  an  orange  colour  when  treated  with  potash  and 
iodine,  "whereas  pure  cellulose  turns  blue  under  tho  samo  circumstances.  Schleiden, 
on  the  other  hand,  denies  its  existence  as  a  distinct  compound.  (See  Gmdin's  Hand- 
book, xr.  124.) 

SCOXiBCZTS.  Lime  Mesotype,  Ncedlestone,  PoonahliU,  Fibrous  Zeolite:  including 
Mesolite  or  Lime  and  Soda  Mesotype. — A  hydrated  calcio-aluminic  silicate,  in  which  the 
calcium  is  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  sodium.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a  :  6  :  e  «-  1-0282  :  1  :  0  6791.  Angle  of  inclined  axes 
(,r  a  89°6'.  The  crystals  are  prismatic  or  acicular,  consisting  of  a  prism  of  91°35', 
acuminated  by  four  faces  of  a  monoclinic  pyramid  composed  of  the  hemipyramid  P  of 
144°  40*  and  the  hemipyramid  — P  of  144°20';  they  bear  a  strong  general  resem bianco 
to  the  crystals  of  natrolite,  which  consists  of  the  orthorhombic  prism  »P  =  91°,  acu- 
minated by  four  faces  of  the  pyramid  P  inclined  to  the  lateral  edges  at  angles  of 
1 43°20*  and  1 42340\  Twins  also  occur  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal.  Cleavage  nearly 
perfect,  parallel  to  ooP.  Tho  mineral  likewise  occurs  fibrous,  massive,  and  radiated. 
Hardness  =»  5— 5*6.  Specific  gravity  2  2 — 2  7.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  silky  when 
fibrous.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Pyrolectric.  Before  tho  blowpipe  it  cnrls 
up  like  a  worm  (hence  the  name,  from  <r«c^Xtj{,  a  worm),  and  finally  melts  to  a  bulky 
shining  slag,  which  in  the  inner  flame  becomes  a  vesicular  slightly  shining  bead. 

A.  Scoleciteor  Lime  Mesotype. — Analyses:  a.  From  the  Berufiord,  Iceland 
(Gibbs,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxi.  565). — b.  Faroe  Islands  (Stophan,  Rammdsberg s  Mi 


nera 


I. 


chemie,  p.  795). — c.  Staffa:  fibrous  (Fuchs  and  Gehlen.  Sehw.  J.  viii.  353; 
xviii.  1). — d.  Isle  of  Mull :  radiate,  accompanied  by  epidote  (Scott,  Edin.  N.  Phil.  J. 
Oct.  1852). — e.  Auvergne  (Guillemin,  Ann.Min.xii.8).— /.  Niederkirchen,  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria  (Riegol,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xiii.  1).— g.  East  Indies:  spherical  aggregates 
having  a  radiate  structure  (Taylor,  J.  pr.  Cham,  lxiii.  467).— A.  Cachapual  Valley,  in 
Chili ;  in  porphyry  (Domeyko,  Ann.  Min.  [4],  ix.  3):— 


^.          c         d»                 f»  g.  k. 

Silica    ....    46-72   4582  4875    4621    490    4808  4687  463 

Alumina   .   .    .    2690    26*28  24*82    27*00    26*5    23*93  25*32  26*9 

Lime    ....    13*71    13*59  14*20    13*45    15*3    14*22  13*80  134 

Soda                                 1  10     0*39     ....     0*32  0*45 

Potash   0*13 

Water  ....    13  67    13*60  13*64    13-78     9  0    13*55  13*46  14  0 

100*00  100*39  99*80  100*44    99*8  100*10  100*03  100*6 

Those  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  (Ca*"O.SiO,).(AlsO,.2SiO,).3H,0. 

B.  Mesolite  or  Lime  and  Soda  Mesotype. — a.  Portrush,  Ireland  (also  called 
Barringtonite),  Thomson  (Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  i.  428).— b.  Kilmore  in  the  He- 
brides (Heddle,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xi.  273). — e.  Berufiord,  Iceland:  spherical  radiate 
(Waltershausen,  Vulk.  Gesteine,  p.  267 ).—</.  Ireland :  Antrhnolite  (Heddle,  for. 
cit.). — e.  Faroe  Islands  (Bcrzeli us,  Jahrcsbericht,  iii.  147).—/.  Tyrol:  massivo  and 
fibrous  (Fuchs  and  Gehlen,  Schw.  J.  viii.  353  ;  xviii.  1). — g.  Iceland:  excentrieally 
fibrous  (Breidenstein,  RammeUbery's  Mineralchemie,  p.  798).— A.  Talisker  in  Skyo 
(Heddle): — 

a.  b.  c.  4.  e.  /.  R.  A. 

Silica  .  .  44*84  46*26  46*41  47*07  46*80  4604  45*78  46*71 
Alumina  .  2848  26*48  26*24  26*23  26*50  2700  27  53  26  02 
Lime  .  .  10*68  1000  9*68  9*88  9*87  9*61  900  908 
Soda  .  .  5*56  4*98  4*87  4*88  5*40  5*20  5*34  5*39 
Water  .  .  10  28  13  04  J375  J2  24  _12*30  12  36  12  38  12  83 
99*84    100*76    1  00*95    100*30  100  87    100  21    100*03  llHRw 

Kammelsborg  represents  the  analyses  b,  c,  d  by  the  formula : 

3[(NaK).SiO«>(Al70».2SiO').2HH)]  +  7[(Ca"O.SiO«).(Al*0».2SiO«).3H«0] 

and  the  rest  by  the  formula : 

[(Na,O.SiO*).(Al20«.2SiO«).2H'0]  +  2[(<V0.SiO»).(Al»O'.3SiO«).3H*O]. 

These  two  formulae,  however,  give  very  nearly  the  same  percentage  composition,  the 
first  requiring  46*92  SiOa,  26  05  A1*0\  9*95  CaO,  4*75  NaaO,  and  12*33  H'O;  the 
second,  46  96  SiOs,  26  09  APO*,  9  48  CaO,  5*28  Na'O,  and  1219  H'O. 

Seolecite  occurs  also  in  Greenland,  at  Pnrgas  in  Finland,  in  Auvergne,  and  in  veins 
in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills. 
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Poonahlite,  a  variety  from  Foonah  in  Hindostan,  lias  the  angle  ooP  :  o»P  «  91°  49' 
(Kenngott).  Gmelin  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  428)  found  it  to  contain  45- 12  per  cent, 
silica,  30-44  alumina,  10-20  lime,  0  66  soda  (with  a  trace  of  potash),  and  13  89  water 
(=  99-81). 

Antrimolite  occurs  in  white  fibrous  stalactites  at  Antrim,  four  miles  east  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Angle  of  prism  =  92°  13';  outer  edges  bevelled  by  a  prism  of 
150°  30'.    Hardness  =  3-75.    Specific  gravity  -  2-096. 

BCOIEXErose.  A  mineral  from  Pargas  in  Finland,  regarded  by  Kordenskiold 
as  a  variety  of  labradorite  (iii.  451),  by  others  as  a  Bcapolite. 

SCOPASnr.  C,,H«Ou.  (StenVouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1851,  p.  422;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lxxviii.  15.) — A  substance  contained  in  Spartium  Scoparium,  aud  apparently 
constituting  the  diuretic  principle  of  that  plant. 

Preparation. — The  decoction  obtained  by  boiling  the  plant  for  six  or  eight  hours 
with  water,  when  evaporated  to  one-tenth  of  its  bulk,  and  left  at  rest  for  24  hours,  solidi- 
fies to  a  jelly,  containing  scoparin  togother  with  chlorophyll  and  a  small  quantity  of  spar- 
teine. The  jelly  is  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  containing 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  set  aside  till  it  solidifies ;  and  the  jelly  again 
formed  is  purified  by  washing,  pressing,  drying  over  the  water-bath,  and  dissolving 
in  boiling  water,  which  now  leaves  most  of  the  chlorophyll  undissolved.  The  chloro- 
phyll may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  long-continued  boiling;  it 
is  deposited  from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  before  the  scoparin,  and  may  bo 
separated  by  filtration  at  the  proper  point. 

Scoparin  thus  obtained  forms,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  a  pale-yellow,  brittle, 
amorphous  mass,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  neutral.  By  precipitating  its  cold  ammo- 
niacal  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  the  somewhat  more  solid  jelly  in 
boiling  water,  and  cooling  slowly,  a  small  quantity  of  pale-yellow  crystalline  stars  it* 
obtained,  together  with  gelatinous  Bcoparin.  The  solution  in  hot  alcohol  likewise 
yiolds  a  jelly  on  partial  evaporation,  and  crystals  in  the  cold.  When  an  attempt  is 
made  to  recrystallise  the  latter  from  hot  alcohol,  there  remains  a  residue  which  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  as  a  jelly  having  the  origi- 
nal degree  of  solubility  only  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia-water»  and  precipitating 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  and  the  jelly  have  tho  same  composition  when 
dry. 

Scoparin  puffs  up  when  heated,  carbonises  without  subliming,  an<l  burn?  with  bright 
flame.  A  solution  in  potash  or  in  acids  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  with  formation  of  a 
greenish-brown  resin. — Scoparin  assumes  ablue-greeu  colour  with  bromine,  and  a  dark- 
green  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. — With  nitric  acid  it  forms  picric  acid. 

Scoparin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freelv  soluble  in  hot  water,  forming  pale- 
yellow  solutions.  It  dissolves  also  in  cold  aJcohof,  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  slightly  in  strong  acids  ;  very  easily,  with  deep  yellowish -green  colour,  iu 
caiustic  ammonia,  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  alkaline  carbonates,  less  easily  in  lime- and  baryta- 
water.  The  ammoniacal  solution  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  green  jelly, 
nearly  free  from  ammonia. 

Scoparin  throws  down  greenish-yellow  flocks  from  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  had. 
It  does  not  precipitate  mercuric  chloride  or  nitrati  of  silver. 

SCOBDSrw.  A  yellow  aromatic  substance  obtained  from  Tcucrium  Scordium. 
(Winckler,  Report.  Pharm. xxviii.  352.) 

SCORILITB.  A  minoral  from  Juan  del  Rio  Cara  del  Calvaxio,  in  Mexico,  con- 
taining, according  to  R.  Thomson  (J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  506),  58  0  per  cent,  silica,  16-8 
alumina,  13  3  ferrous  oxide,  8  6  lime,  and  2  0  water.  It  occurs  in  brown  slag- like 
masses,  with  numerous  cavities.  Streak  white.  Hardness  «=■  2  0.  Specific  gravity 
—  1-70.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  but  doos  not  fuse.  With 
fluxes  it  gives  the  iron  reaction. 

8COSOBXTI.  Neoctese.  Cupreous  Arsenate  of  Iron. — A  hydrated  ferric  arsenate 
occurring  in  triraetric  crystals,  which  exhibits  the  combination  cepx,  .  ocP»  .  p  . 
ooP2,  sometimes  with  ooP  and  $P.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  -  1  :  1  1511  :  1  0977.  Angle 
ooP  :  ocP  -  98°  2'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  «P2  imperfect,  parallel  to  oopoo  and 
coPoe  in  traces.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  single,  sometimes  implanted  in 
groups  or  grown  together  in  granular  aggregates.  The  mineral  also  occurs  in  botryoi- 
dal,  kidney-shaped,  tubular,  and  other  forms,  also  as  an  incrustation  (arsenical  sinter). 
Hardness  =  3  6— 4.  Specific  gravity  »  31— 3  3.  Lust  re  vitreous,  sub  ad  am:  in  tine, 
and  subresinous.  Colour  pale  leek-green  or  liver-brown.  Streak  white.  Subtranw- 
parent  to  translucent  Fracturo  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  emits  an 
alliaceous  odour  (hence  the  name,  from  <rtc6poSor.  garlic),  and  fus<  s  to  a  reddish-brown  or 
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black  scoria,  magnetic  after  all  the  arsenic  is  expelled.  The  mineral  is  not  acted  upon 
by  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Analyses: — a.  Graul,  near  Schwarzenbeig  in  Saxony  (Dam our,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  x.  412). — b.  Vaubry,  Dept.  Haute-Vienne :  crystallised  ;  specific  gravity  =  311 
(Damour). — c.  Cornwall  (Dam our). — d.  Antonio Pereira  in  Brazil :  specific  gravity 
=  3- 18  (Berselius,  Jahresbericht,  v.   205).—*.  ]?  roni  the  same  (Damour).— 
/.  Loaysa,  near  Marmato,  New  Granada  (Boussingault)  : 

Arsenic  anhydride  .    52* 16      50**95       61-06      60*78       50*96      49  6 

Phosphoric   „  ....  .        .  0*67 

Feme  oxide  .  .  33  00  3189  32  74  34  85  83*20  34  3 
Water  1558       1564       15-68       1555       1570  169 


10074       0848       9948      101-85       99  86  100*8 


These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula Fe*0«.As'0»  4H«Of  or       j  04.2H'0,  requiring  49  84 

AsK>»,  34-60  Fe*0"  and  15*56  water. 

An  iron  sinter  from  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia,  containing,  according  to  Hermann  (J. 
pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  95),  48  05  AnKP,  36-41  Fe«0»,  and  16  54  water,  is  an  amorphous 
scorodite. 

Scorodito  occurs  altered  to  limonite. 

SCORZA.    A  variety  of  epidote. 

scoezonesa.  The  roots  of  Scorzonera  hispanica,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
eiehoraeeous  tribe  of  Composita,  contain  starch.  According  to  Witting  (Arch.  Pharm. 
[2]  cv.  286),  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  contains  mannite. 

SCllOPHTrx.AB.ZA.  Two  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  have  been  examined 
chemically  by  Walz  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxvi.  296  ;  xxvii.  12).  8.  nodosa  contains  a 
bitt<*r  substance  called  by  Walz  a-scroph  u  larin,  which  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
water,  and  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks  by  tannin  ;  also  a  resin  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sc.  aquatica  contains  a  bitter  substance,  0-scrophularin,  differing  in  taste  and  A 
solubility  from  a-scrophnlarin ;  an  irritating  resinous  substance,  scrophulacrin, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  a  resinous  substance,  scrophularesin,  soluble  in 
a/cobol,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 
UK)  pts.  of  Sc.  aquatica  yielded  7'8  pts.,  and  100  pts.  of  Sc.  nodosa  7*5  pts.  of  ash, 
is  follows:— 


K*0    N»«0    CrtO     MgO  Fe*0'  Nad  SO'    P»0*     CO*   8iO»  and  Mod 
&?.  aquatica  2*3   .    .    15-2     5-8    13    24  3    41    25*3     8  0    7  0    7  0  -  100-3 
Sc.  nodosa    4*4    131    25  5    131    1  0     6-2    3  1    13  0    15  2    4*5    0  8  ««  99*9 

SCXmVV-GSASS.     See  CoCHLRABIA  (i.  1062). 

SCTrrT*Bl.X.A&Z]r.    A  bitter  substance  contained  in  Scutellaria  latenfolia. 
(Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  J.  Pharm.  v.  432.) 

SC TXLZTE.   A  neutral  substance  occurring  in  cartilaginous  fishes,  chiefly  in  the 
kidneys  of  tho  sharks  and  rays,  in  the  milt  and  liver  of  the  former,  and  in  the  liver  r*jj 
and  gills  of  the  latter.    It  does  not  contain  either  nitrogen  or  sulphur,  and  is  pro-  T"-** 
bably  isomeric  with  inosite ;  but  its  composition  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

To  prepare  it,  the  organs  just  mentioned  are  triturated  with  pounded  glass,  then 
stirred  up  repeatedly  with  alcohol,  and  pressed ;  the  filtered  extracts  are  evaporated  ; 
the  residue  is  exhausted  with  water;  and  the  filtrate  is  again  evaporated.  The  syrupy 
residue  is  then  treated  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  portion  insoluble  therein  is  dis- 
solved in  water;  and  tho  solution  is  left  to  evaporate,  whereupon  it  deposits  crystals 
of  taurine  and  seyllite.  Those  crystals  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  filtra- 
tion, then  dissolved ;  and  the  somewhat  concentrated  solution  is  treated  with  basic 
acetate  of  load,  whereby  a  lead-compound  of  seyllite  is  precipitated,  from  which  the 
lead  may  be  separated  by  sulphydric  acid. 

Scvllite  crystallises  in  anhydrous  monocliuic  prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  less 
soluble  in  water  than  inosite,  insoluble  in  absoluto  alcohol.  It  has  a  faint  sweetish 
taste,  and  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  from  its  perfectly  neutral  aqueous 
solution,  in  a  pasty  form,  like  inosite.  It  does  not,  however,  exhibit  the  reactions  of 
inosite  with  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  Nitric  acid,  of  specific 
£T»vity  1*3,  dissolves  it  only  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  even  then  but  slowly,  and  without, 
evolution  of  gas.  The  solution  contains  unaltered  seyllite,  which  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol.  Scvllite  is  dissolved  bv  strong  sulphuric  acid  also,  onlv  at  high  temperatures ; 
Vol.  V.  "  P 
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it  is  not  coloured  by  boiling  with  strong  soda-ley,  and  does  not  redueo  an  alkaline 
cupric  solution.    (Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  J.  pr.  Cbem.  lxxiii.  48.) 

BBiL-SAXT.  Chloride  of  sodium  more  or  lees  mixed  with  other  salts,  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  sea-wuter.    (See  Sodium,  Chjlobioe  of.) 

SEA-WATBS.   Soo  Water. 

silo. WEEDS.  These  plants,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  open  sea,  and  are 
often  heaped  up  in  vast  quantities  on  the  shore,  are  used  for  various  purposes— viz..  as 
food  and  medieino,  in  eortnin  manufnctures.  but  more  extensively  as  manure,  and  for 
the  sake  of  thoir  ash  (called  kelpor  varee),  which  isvaluableas  a  source  of  potassium- 
salts,  and  as  tho  principal  source  of  iodine. 

1.  Seaweed  as  Food  and  Medicine.— Many  seaweeds  contain  large  proportions  of 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  raattor,  and  afford  domuleeut  and  nutritive  jellios  ;  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  them  is  also  very  considerable.  Tho  following  table  exhibits  tho 
proportions  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  contained  in  somo  of  the  species  most  used, 
as  food  for  men  or  as  fodder  for  cattle,  in  the  British  Iblands  and  the  North  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  determinations  of  J.  Davy  and  Apjohn  :— 

Percentage  of  Dry  matter  and  Nitrogen  in  Seatceed. 


lUntf. 


Chondrus  crUpus  (Carragheen  or  Irish  moss),  bleached 
„  „  „      unbleached . 

Gigartina  mainmillosa  ...... 

Lamitiarta  digitata,  or  dulse  tangle  . 

black  tangle  .... 

,  Ithodonu  nia  pahnata,  or  dylisk  . 
Porphyra  laciniata,  or  lavcr  . 

Iridaa  edulis  

Alaria  csculatta,  or  murlins  


Water. 

{  Nitn.gt-n 
Dry      '  per  cent- 
matter,        in  dry 
roattrr. 

17*92 

8208 

1-534 

2147 

7853 

2142  1 

21'6o 

7845 

2198 

2138 

78-62 

1-588 

3105 

6895 

1-396 

1656 

8344 

3  465 

1741 

8259 

4650 

19-61 

80-39 

3088  j 

1791 

8209 

2-424  1 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  these  plants  appears,  from  these  analyses,  to  be  larger 
than  in  most  other  vegetable  esculents :  the  best  wheat-flour  (dried  at  100°)  containing, 
according  to  Apjohn,  1817  percent,  nitrogen,  potatoes  0*541,  beetroot  1848,  mangolds 
1*781,  and  Swedish  turnips  1  843.  This  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  has  been  supposed 
to  account  for  the  high  nutritive  value  attributed  to  many  kinds  of  seaweed ;  but  tho 
mere  percentage  of  nitrogen  existing  in  a  substance  cannot  be  taken  as  a  certain 
indication  of  its  nutritivo  value,  as  the  form  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  is  likewise 
of  great  importance  in  determining  whether  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  plant 
is  capable  of  ready  assimilation  in  tho  body  of  an  animal :  moreover,  the  nutritive 
power  of  a  substance  cannot  bo  determined  without  taking  account  alto  of  its  non-nitro- 
genous constituents. 

The  use  of  seaweed  as  food  is  most  extensivo  in  China  and  Japan.  iMminarta  sac- 
charina,  sweet  tangle  or  sea-tape,  highly  esteemed  in  these  countries,  has  boou  fouud 
by  Stenhouse  to  contain  largo  quantities  of  tnannite. 

Plocaria  Candida  (called  Agar- Agar  by  the  Malays,  and  fluffing  in  Java)  is  imported 
into  this  country  as  commercial  Ceylon  Moss.  It  is  a  small  delicate  white  fucus,  con- 
taining about  70  per  cent,  of  starch  and  vegetable  jelly.  The  odible  birds'-nests, 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in  China,  are  probably  constructed  from  this  plant  by  a  species 
of  swallow,  tho  Hirundo  esculenta. — Gelidixm  c-orneum  is  the  algue  de  Jam,  which  is 
made  into  an  iced  jelly,  and  sold  in  Ningpo  under  the  name  of  Kin-man  (ox-hair  vege- 
table). Payen  has  oxtracted  from  it  27  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  vegotablo  substance, 
called  golose,  which  he  finds  to  possess  ten  times  the  gelatinising  power  of  the  best 
isinglass.  The  same  substance  is  obtainod  from  PliK'arta  lichenoides,  a  seaweed  from 
the  Mauritius,  and  in  small  Quantity  from  several  European  seawoeds  ;  it  is  said  also 
to  be  obtainod  from  certain  lichens  growing  on  trees  in  tho  South  of  China,  and  in 
the  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  (ii.  829).  —Fucus  saccharintts,  the 
Kamhon  of  tho  Japanese  nnd  the  Sca-caMxtge  of  the  Russians,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  tho  islands  and  shores  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  soap, 
and  eaten  with  fish,  or  boiled  and  eaten  merely  with  salt.  Laminaria  potatorum 
furnishes  tho  natives  of  Australia  with  food,  and  servos  also  as  a  material  for  their 
tools  and  vessels ;  other  specios  of  the  same  genus  constitute  an  important  resource  to 
the  poor  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  to  the  Fuegians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  country  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Under  the  namo  of  bidl-kdp,  it  is  largely 
eaten  in  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. — Durvillia  utilis  is  used  as  food  in  Valparaiso, 
and  by  the  poorer  inhabitant*  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America. — Enchcuma  xpeciosum 
and  Gigartina  speciosa  are  eaten  in  Australia. 

The  use  of  seaweed  as  medicine  depends  partly  on  the  gelatinous  matter,  partly 
on  the  iodine  contained  in  it.  Carragheen  moss  has  been  found  useful  in  pulmonary 
complaints. — Fucu*  ntsictdosus,  bladder-wra'ik  or  lady-wrack,  is  used  extern  ally  as  a 
friction  in  glandular  enlargements,  and  the  juice  has  been  given  internally  with 
advantage  for  the  same  purpose. — Sargassum  bacciferuin  is  the  celebrated  gulf-weed 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  steins  of  which  are  said  to  constitute  the  gtitresticfa  chewed  in 
South  America,  where  that  disease  is  prevalent,  but  they  more  probably  come  from  the 
stems  of  the  Laminaria  digitata. — Plocaria  hclminthocortos  (also  called  Gracilaria 
lichenoides  or  Spharococcits,  Gigartina  lichenoides,  and  Corsiean  moss)  has  long  been 
used  by  the  Corsicans  as  an  anthelmintic. 

2.  tf#e  in  Manufactures. — A  process  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  for  the 
manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  seaweeds  by  fermentation.  His  experiments  were 
conducted  with  some  of  the  fuei ;  these  were  mixed  with  lime,  and  kept  moist  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  F.  He  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  average  of 
15  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  contaminated  with  butyric  acid.  This  might, 
however,  be  separated  and  turned  to  account  in  the  manufacture  of  butyric  ether  or 
essence  of  pine-npple.  The  best  method  would  be  to  ferment  the  plants  in  pits  with 
lime  or  chalk,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  the  summer,  leaving  each  portion  in  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  supplying  its  place  by  a  fresh  load  until  the  lime  was 
saturated  ;  the  liquid  would  then  be  pujnped  out,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
sold  as  crude  acetate  of  calcium,  and  the  weed  carried  to  the  manure-heap.  The 
whole  process  mighl  be  roughly  and  economically  carried  on  by  an  agriculturist  near 
the  sea. 

Seaweeds  are  used  as  substitutes  for  born,  shell,  whalebone,  indurated 
leather,  &c,  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles.  One  process  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  weed,  from  which  all  extraneous  matters  have  previously  been  removed,  in 
a  lye  of  caustic  lime  for  three  hours,  then  steeping  it  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  after  which  it  may  bo  moulded  into  anv 
desired  form.  Or  tho  dry  material  is  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  glue,  to  which 
stfne  alum  and  powdered  resin  are  added,  or  with  coal-tar  or  bitumen,  and  baked,  then 
rolled  out,  or  pressed-  in  moulds.  The  stems  of  Lammaria  digitata  (tangle  or  sea-girdle) 
make  excellent  handles  for  knives,  files,  &c.  If  the  blade  is  inserted  when  the  stem 
is  fresh  cut,  and  the  weed  then  allowed  to  dry,  it  Contracts,  holding  the  blade  firmly, 
and  presenting  a  brown  wrinkled  appearance,  somewhat  like  buck-horn. 

A  kind  of  soap  may  be  made  by  treating  some  of  the  common  seaweeds  with 
alkalis. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  seaweeds  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  for 
the  production  of  textile  fabrics  ;  but  tho  true  algte  are  not  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  are  destitute  of  fibrous  structure.  The  seawrack,  Zostira  marina,  which  is  not 
an  alga,  but  contains  fibre  resembling  that  of  tho  grasses,  promises  better  results 
when  used  for  such  purposes. 

Many  seaweeds  exhibit  very  brilliant  colours,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
attempts  have  hitherto  been  made  to  utilise  them.  Several  varieties  of  Griffithsia 
yield  to  pure  water  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  which  is  precipitated  by  soluble  chlorides, 
and  appears  to  combine  with  alumina  and  other  metallic  oxides. 

3.  Seaweed  as  Manure. — The  value  of  seaweed  as  manure  is  most  appreciated  in 
the  Channel  Islands ;  the  "  varec "  or  11  vraic,w  as  the  weed  is  thero  called,  is  con- 
sidered so  valuable  that  special  laws  are  enforced  for  its  regular  collection  and  fair 
distribution  amongst  the  agriculturists,  many  of  whom  use  no  other  manure.  "  Point 
de  vraic,  point  denangard"  has  passed  into  a  local  proverb.  The  weed  is  either 
thickly  spread  on  the  land,  and  ploughed  in  fresh  with  a  deep  plough,  or  dried  on  the 
beach,  and  burnt  on  the  cottagers'  hearths  as  fuel ;  the  charred  ash  thus  produced 
•ells  at  6d.  per  bushel  for  manure.  «*  Drift  weed" is  also  largely  used  in  Ireland,  as 
the  only  manure  for  the  potato  crop;  this  is  interesting,  because  the  potato  requires  a 
considerable  supply  of  potash.  This  alkali  can  hardly,  however,  be  required  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  as  the  granitic  subsoil  would,  in  disintegration,  furnish  it  in  abun- 
dance ;  it  is  probablv  the  earthy  phosphates  that  render  the  weed  so  fertilising  there. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  lixiviated  seaweed  ash,  from  which  the 
alkalis  have  been  removed,  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  Guernsey,  and  is  esteemed  indeed 
richer,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  increased  percentage  of  phosphates.  The  residual 
seaweed  ash  from  the  iodine  factories  in  France  is  highly  valued  as  a  manure,  and 
carried  for  that  purpose  a  distnnce  of  thirty  miles  from  the  factory. 
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Seaweed  is  also  much  used  as  manure  in  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Cornwall, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

100  pts.  of  decomposed  and  dried  seaweed  contain,  according  to  Way,  65*62  per  cent, 
organic  matter,  13*65  soda,  16  00  soluble  salts,  and  3  23  nitrogen  (=  4  of  ammonia). 

4.  For  the  production  of  Kelp  or  Varec,  as  sources  of  Iodine  and  Potassium-salts. — 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  already  been  treated  under  tho  head  of  "  Potassium  •salts, 
MANrFACTTBB  of"  (iv.  714).  We  here  give  a  table  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
several  kinds  of  seaweed,  as  determined  by  Schwitzer,  Forchhammer,  and  Godecheus  :- 

Ask  of  Seaweed. 
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\.  > 
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,.       m  »nt'  uiest'  . 
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Silica  .       .       .  . 
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The  high  temperature  to  which  the.  seaweed  is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
incineration  gives  rise  to  the  loss  by  volatilisation  of  at  least  half  of  the  iodine,  and  of 
a  certain  port  ion  of  the  potassium-salts,  and  likewise  enables  tho  carbon  to  reduce  the 
sulphates  to  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  and  sulphites,  which  accumulate  in  the  mother* 
liquors,  and  necessitate  the  consumption  of  a  lar^e  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  re- 
convert them  into  sulphates. 

To  obviate  these  and  other  disadvantages  attending  the  ordinary  process,  and 
further  to  economise  the  products,  Mr.  E.C.  Stanford  proposes  to  subject  the  sea- 
weed, previously  dried,  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  whereby  they  yield 
the  usual  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies — such  as  hydrocarbons, 
naphtha,  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  illuminating  gas.  The  residual  charcoal  then 
yields,  on  lixiviation,  a  colourless  solution,  which  is  nearly  free  from  sulphides,  and 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  crop  of  pure  salts  and  a  nearly  colourless  mother-liquor,  con- 
taining all  the  iodine  and  bromine  of  the  seaweed.  (For  details,  see  a  paper  rend 
beforo  the  Society  of  Arts,  February  14,  1862  ;  also  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2]  iii.  495  ;  also 
Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [3]  529.) 

C:oHu05) 

SEBACIC  ACID.    C,0H,,0<  =       H,     >0».     Pyroleic    add,  Sebact/!*Hurct 

Ftts'dure.  (Thenard,  Ann.  Chim.  xxxix.  193.— Dumas  and  Peligot^  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  lvii.  332.— Redtonbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xxxv.  188.— Bouis,  ibid.  lxxx. 
303;  xevii.  34.— W.  Mayer,  ibid,  lxxxiii.  143;  xcv.  160. — Rowney,  ibid.  Ixxxii. 
103. — Carlet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiv.  176. — Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiv.  98; 
Jahrcsb.  1862,  p.  283;  1864,  p.  377.— Gm.  xi  v.  494.)—  This  acid,  the  highest  known  term 
of  tho  oxalic  series,  (Ml1"*- *0*  (i.  52),  is  produced : — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic 
acid,  and  of  hog's-lard  and  other  fata  containing  oleic  acid  or  olein  (Thenard,  Ber- 
zelius,  Redtenbacher).— 2.  Together  with  other  acids  of  the  oxalic  series,  by  the 
oxidisiug  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fats.  Spermaceti  thus  treated  yields  sebacic*  and 
aselaic  acids. — 3.  Together  with  heptylic  or  octylic  alcohol,  and  other  products,  by 
distilling  castor-oil  or  ricinolcic  acid  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  (Bouis  and  others, 
1*98;  iii.  144;  v.  110.) 
Preparation.— Sebacic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  castor-oil  by  distillation  with 
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fused  potash.  D e 1  f  s  ( Jahrcsb.  1862,  p.  320)  allows  2  pta.  of  ca>tor-oil  to  flow  iuto 
1  pt  of  caustic  potash,  fused  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  continuing  the 
heat  till  the  mass  assumes  a  faint  yellowish  colour.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in 
boiling  water,  and  mixing  it  at  the  boiling  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate,  as 
it  cools,  yields  sebacic  acid  in  bulky  needles. 

The  residue  left  in  the  retort  in  the  preparation  of  hoptylic  or  octylic  alcohol  from 
castor-oil,  may  also  be  made  available  for  the  preparation  of  sebacic  acid.  This 
residue  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  the  sebacic  acid  is  extracted  by  boiling 
water  from  the  mixture  of  insoluble  acids  thereby  separated  (Bouis).  Petersen 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  184)  boils  the  residue  with  water;  strains  the  liquid  ;  precipitates 
the  other  fatty  acids  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  then,  after 
separating  these  by  filtration,  precipitates  the  sebacic  acid  by  excess  of  hydrochloric 
geld,  and  purifies  it  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  quantity  of  sebacic  acid  obtained  from  fats  by  dry  distillation  or  by  oxidation  of 
Bitric  acid  is  very  small,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separato  the  sebacic  acid  from  the  other 
solid  acids  produced  at  the  same  time.  According  to  Arppe,  spermacetic  aud  stearic 
acids  yield  sebacic  acid  in  larger  quantity  than  other  fats. 

Properties. — Sebacic  acid  crystallises  in  white,  nacreous,  very  light  needles  or  laminae 
resembling  benzoic  acid.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  does  not 
lose  weight  at  100°,  melts  at  127 J,  sob'difies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  and 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  melted  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*317. 
Its  vapour  irritates  the  palate,  and  has  the  odour  common  to  all  fatty  bodies.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  dissolves  very  easily  also  in  alcohol, 

££^£^a  ^m^i  » 

Decomposition*. — 1.  Sebacic  acid  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  slowly, 
an  1  is  converted  into  pyrotartaric  acid  (Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  Ixx.  121);  succinic 
acid  ( C a  r  1  e  f ) ;  succinic,  pimelic,  aud  perhaps  also  adi pic  acid  ( W  i  r  z,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
civ.  280);  succinic  and  oxvpyrolic  acids  (Arppe.  Aim.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  242);  accord- 
ing to  later  experiments,  also  adipic  acid  (Juhrtsb.  1862,  p.  377).— 2.  Sebacic  acid  is 
attacked  by  pentachioride  of  phosphorus,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
phosphoric  oxycliloride,  and  sebacic  anhydride  (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  Compt. 
mod.  XXX.  1050). — 3.  Chlorine  acts  on  sebacic  acid  only  in  sunshine,  forming  two 
yellow  substitution-products,  C'WCIO1  and  C'H'W,  which  are  pasty  at  mean 
:~uperature  (Carlet). — 4.  The  calcium-salt  of  subacic  acid,  subjected  to  dry  distUla- 
t*>j*,  gives  off  hydrogen  gas,  and  yields  an  oil  boiling  between  80°  and  200°. — On 
rectifying  this  oil,  a  liquid  passes  over  between  85°  and  90°,  which  has  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour,  and  appears  to  be  propionic  aldehyde, — then,  between  156°  and  200°, 
omanthol  (xii.  446)  distils  over(Calvi).  When  achate  of  calcium  is  distilled  with 
trees*  of  li*ne,  «sebacin  (p.  214)  is  obtained,  together  with  an  oil  boiling  between  80° 
and  280°.  The  latter,  when  recttiu-d,  first  yields  a  product  which,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  forms  nitrobenzene,  and  is  therefore  probably  benzene— then,  between  90° 
and  100J,  propionic  aldehyde — and  at  1 60°  uenanthol,  inasmuch  as  the  portions  which 
distil  at  these  temperatures  form,  with  nitric  acid,  propionic  and  oenanthylic  acids 
(Petersen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  184).  By  distillation  with  excess  of  baryta, 
sebacic  acid  yields  carbonate  of  barium  and  a  hydrocarbon,  C'^H",  boiling  between 
12o°  and  130°,  chiefly  at  127°  (A  Riche,  Rep.  Chim.  puro,  ii.  127).— 5.  When  alco- 
holic sebacic  acid  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  an  oil  is  produced,  which  when 
treated  with  ammonia  forms  sebamide  and  sebacic  acid,  and  is  therefore  probably 
a  mixture  of  neutral  and  acid  ethyl-sebacic  ether.  (Rowney.) 

Se  bates — Sebacic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts.  The  sebates  of 
the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  All  the  acid  sebates,  excepting  the  ammonium-salt,  decom- 
pose with  great  facility. 

The  neutral  ammonium-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  crystallises  confusedly,  and  gives 
off  ammonia  in  drying.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  sebamic  acid(Kraut)  —The  acid  salt 
furras  plumose  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.— The  potassium-sal^  CuHMKtO«, 
crystallises  from  concentrated  solution  in  small  nodules,  very  soluble  in  water,  non- 
deliquescent,  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. — The  sodium-salt  is  similar,  but  less 
soluble  in  water.— The  calcium-salt,  CwH,,Ca'*01  (at  100°)  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  obtained  by  precipitation.  From  a  dilute  solution  it  crystallises  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  white,  shining,  very  thin  scales. — The  copper-salt  is  a  greenish- 
blue  precipitate.  The  mother-liquor,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields,  on  the  surface  a 
green  crust  of  crystalline  grains.  The  salt,  when  heated,  melts  before  decomposing. — 
The  ferric  salt  is  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate,  which  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  part  dissolving  with  rea  colour,  while  the  rest  is  changed  into  an  insoluble 
be>ic  salt.  The  neutral  salt  melts  when  heated,  and  then  decomposes  with  intumes- 
cence.—The  lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  basic  salt.  - 
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The  mercuroua  salt  is  obtained,  as  a  precipitate,  by  treating  mereurous  nitrate  either  with 
sebacic  acid  or  an  alkaline  rebate. — The  silver-salt,  C,0HuAg*O4,  is  a  white,  curdy, 
nearly  insoluble  precipitate,  obtained  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  an  alkaline  sebate,  When 
heated  in  a  tube  it  yields  metallic  silver  and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate. 

Xpomaeic  acid*  An  acid,  isomeric  with  sebacic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  on  convolvulic  acid,  convolvulinolic  acid,  jalapin,  jalapic 
acid,  or  jalapinolic  acid.  It  resembles  sebacic  acid  in  most  of  its  properties  and 
reactions,  but  melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  viz.  at  104°.  The  acid  and  its  salts 
become  electric  by  friction.  The  precipitate  formed  by  ipomseate  of  ammonium 
with  chloride  of  calcium  is  amorphous  at  first,  and  becomes  crystalline  only  after 
standing  for  some  time,  whereaa  the  corresponding  precipitate  formed  by  sebate  of 
ammonium,  is  crystalline  when  first  formed.  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm  lxxxiii.  143 ; 
xcv.  160.) 

SEB&CZO  STEERS.  Methylic  Sebate,  or  Methyl-sebacic  Ether, 
C'*H»-0«  =s  C^H'^CH'J'O4,  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  metliylic  alcohol  to  a 
solution  of  sebacic  acid  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  agitating  the  liquid,  and  cooling  the 
vessel  with  cold  water.  The  ether  is  then  precipitated  by  addition  of  water,  washed  first 
with  alkaline,  then  with  pure  water,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  It  melts  at  25"6°, 
and  crystallises  in  fine  needles  on  cooling.  It  is  heavier  than  writer  when  solid,  but 
lighter  in  the  melted  state.  It  has  a  very  faint  odour ;  boils  without  alteration  at 
285° ;  is  decomposed  by  potash  into  potassic  sebate  and  methylic  alcohol ;  and  is  con- 
verted by  ammonia  into  sebamide.   (Carlet,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  130.) 

Et hylic  Sebate,  or  Ethyl-sebacic  ether,  C'H'K)4  C^II^CH*)"^,  is  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving  sebacic  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  saturating  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  chlorido  of  ethyl  formed  at  the  same  time  is  * 
expelled  by  a  moderate  heat ;  and  the  product  is  washed  with  water  containing  sodic  car- 
bonate, then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  It  is  liquid  above — 9  \  lighter 
than  water,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  boils  at  308°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  sebamide.  (R  e d  t  e  n b a ch  e  r, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  193.) 

The  acid  sebatos  of  ethyl  and  methyl  have  not  been  prepared ;  but  they  are  doubtless 
formed,  together  with  the  neutral  ethers,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  sebacic  acid,  inasmuch  as  these  solutions,  when  treated  with 
ammonia,  yield  sebamic  acid  as  woll  as  sebamide. 

Cm*)*  } 

Diglycerylic  Sebate  or  Sebin,  C,8HSoO'  =  (WW&fW.  —  Produced  in 

H«  ) 

small  quantity  as  a  crystallisable  solid,  by  heating  sebacic  acid  with  glycerin  to  200° : 

C»9H'»0«  +  2C,H»Os  ~  C'«H»0«  +  2H30 ; 
more  abundantly,  together  with  chlorhydrin,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on 
a  mixture  of  sebacic  acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  100°.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  liquid 
at  first,  but  after  drying  at  120°,  solidifies  partially  after  a  few  days,  and  completely 
at — 4(1°.  It  gives  off  acrolein  when  heat ed.  Oxide  of  lead  converts  it  into  sebacic  acid 
and  glycerin.  With  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  ethylic  sebate  and  glycerin. 
(Bert  helot,  AnruCh.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  293.) 

SEBACIN.  Cl9Rlt. — A  hydrocarbon  obtained,  together  with  propionic  aldehyde, 
cenanthol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzene,  by  tho  dry  distillation  of  calcic  sebate 
mixed  with  excess  of  lime.  It  partly  condenses,  as  a  solid  fatty  mass,  on  the  sides  of 
the  receiver  and  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  partly  soparates  from  the  liquid  product 
when  left  at  rest.  When  purified  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  precipitation  with  water, 
and  reerystallisat  ion  from  alcohol,  it  forms  nearly  colourless  lamina?,  which  easily  cake 
together.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  lighter  than  water,  melts  at  65°,  and  volatility 
at  a  temperature  above  300°.  It  iB  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  in  its  original  state 
by  water.  It  is  scarcely  altered  by  nitric  acid  or  caustic  potash.  (Petersen,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ciii.  )87.) 

SEBAMIC  ACX».  C"H»NO'  =  (C'»IP«0'r  jg.     (Rowney,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 

J.  iv.  334. — Kraut*  G incline  Handltook,  xiv.  601.) — Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethyl-sebacic  acid  (Rowney). — 2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  neutral 
sebate  of  ammonium.  (Kraut.) 

Preparation. — 1.  The  oily  mixture  of  neutral  sebacic  ether  and  ethyl-sebacic  acid* 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  alcoholic  sebacic  acid,  is  digested 
with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  for  several  weeks  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  till  the  oil  is 
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into  a  granular  mass,  the  sebamide  which  separates  from  the  liquid  contain- 
ing sebamic  acid  being  removed  by  filtration,  and  washed  to  free  it  from  mother- 
liquor.  The  several  portions  of  liquid  are  then  united  and  concentrated  over  the  water- 
Lath  ;  the  sebamic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dissolved  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia,  which  still  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  seba- 
mide  undissolvd ;  the  solution  filtered  therefrom  is  again  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate,  after  being  washed,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  water  (Rownoy).— 2.  Neutral  sebate  of  ammonium  yields  by  simple  distillation, 
first  a  colourless,  then  a  yellowish  empyreumatic  distillate,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  filtered  from  a  small  quantity  of  oil  which  separates,  and  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  re  crystallised  from 
boiling  water.  (Kraut.) 

Properties. — Sebamic  acid  forms  rounded  granules  (Rowney);  a  white,  crystalline, 
pulverulent  mass  (Kraut).  Has  an  acid  reaction  (Rowney).  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  in  warm  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia.  When  boiled  with  calcic  carbo- 
nate, it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  a  calcium-salt,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
(Kraut).  The  solution  of  sebamic  acid  in  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  the  alkaline 
earths  ;  it  precipitates  acetate  of  lead,  and  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid.  (Rowney.) 

Sebamic  acid  gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  potash  (Rowney). — The 
sodium- salt  brought  in  contact  with  chloride  of  benMyl,  yields  chloride  of  sodium  and 
an  oil,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  is  left  behind  when  the  ether  evaporates, 
gives  off  ammonia  when  fused  with  hydrato  of  potassium,  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
ammonia,  and  when  washed  with  ammonia,  gives  up  to  it  only  a  small  quantity  of  free 
acid.  (Kraut.) 

8SBA.MZOS.    C'»H"KK>*    -    (C"I^I'02)"|N«.  (Rowney, foc.ciY.-Carlet, 

Compt.  rend.  xxxvii.  128.) — Produced  as  just  described  from  ethylic  sebate,  or  in  like 
manner  from  methylic  sebate,  and  purified  by  wo  recrystallisations  from  alcohol.  It 
is  neutral,  and  forms  hard  rounded  granules  composed  of  microscopic  needles,  insoluble 
in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water  ;  insoluble  in  ammonia,  slightly  soluble  in 
eold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  By  water  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
sebate  of  ammonium.  It  is  not  attacked  by  potash  in  the  cold,  but  gives  off  ammonia 
"  therewith. 


Digiycerylic  Sebate.    (See  Sebacic  Ethbbs,  p.  214.) 

Rye.    See  Crhbals  (i.  823). 

Ergot.— -These  names  are  applied  to  several  fungi 
growing  on  the* ears  of  grasses.  They  differ  in  structure  and  in  chemical  composition 
according  to  the  plant  on  which  they  grow.  Ramdoh  r  (Arch.  Pharm.  exxxi  179)  has 
examined  the  ergots  from  rye,  from  barley,  and  from  Bromue  secalinus;  and  finds  that 
they  differ  in  the  proportions  of  organic  substance,  water,  and  ash  contained  in  them — 
also  in  the  composition  of  the  organic  substance  and  of  the  ash,  but  the  differences 
are  not  important.  (See  Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  732).  Respecting  the  detection  of 
ergot  in  rye,  see  Ryb  (p.  141). 

SECOITOABY  ALCOHOLS.  This  term,  with  its  correlatives,  primary  and  ter- 
tiary alcohols,  hag  been  employed  by  Kolbe  to  express  certain  differences  in  the  man- 
Der  in  which  the  carbon  is  linked  together  in  the  alcohols.  These  three  terms  are 
borrowed  from  the  nomenclature  of  tho  compound  ammonias  (Ann.  Ch  Pharm.  [1864  J 
lvi.  102).    Thus  we  have:— 


(H 


(type). 

H 


rR 
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Primary 


N^R 
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Secondary 
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Tertiary 
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H 
OH 

ethylic 
"»l  (type). 
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H 
OH 
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rR 

R 
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Secondary 


/R 
R 
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OH 

Tertiary 


Just  as  in  ammonia  there  are  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  capable  of  replacement  by 
radicles,  so  in  methylic  alcohol  there  are  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  capable  of  replace- 
ment by  radicles.  This  parallel  must  not,  however,  be  followed  too  far,  inasmuch  as 
whereas  NIP  takes  up  HCl  (equal  to  H«),  CH»  can  only  take  up  CI  or  OH  (equal  to  H.) 
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The  alcohols  obtained  by  fermentation,  the  so-called  normal  alcohols,  are  believed  to 
be  of  the  primary  class.  The  alcohols  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  the  ketones 
are  secondary.  A  tertiary  alcohol  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  Buttlerow  and  by 
Wanklyn. 

The  following  formulae  exhibit  the  structural  differences  in  the  three  classes  of 
alcohols . — 

Primary  Alcohol*. 


CH'(CH") 


lOH 

Propyl* 
alcohol. 


CHSCH"-CH« 

H 

H 

I  OH 

Butylic 
alcohol. 


cit-cipcipch' 

H 
H 
OH 

Amylic 
alcohol. 


Type. 


CH« 
H 

I  OH 
Abnormal 
propyllc  , 


/  cifcip 

]CH» 


Aboo 


OH 
rmal 

butylic 


fCH»CH» 
JcH'CH'  & 
C]H  &c* 

lOH 

Abnormal 
amylic 
alcohol. 


Tertiary  Alcohols. 


H 
OH 


'CH« 
CH» 
CH« 
OH 


Type. 


butylic 
alcohol. 


'CH*CH> 
CH» 
CH» 

I  OH 
Abnormal 
amylic 


CH'CH* 

CH» 

OH 

Abnormal 
hexyltc 
alcohol. 


fCH«CH» 
CH*CH» 
CH*CH» 
OH 

Abnormal 
hrptylic 
alcohul. 


On  inspecting  these  formula?,  it  appears  that  there  cannot  be  a  secondary  ethylic  alco- 
hol, and  that  neither  ethylic  nor  propylic  alcohol  is  possible  in  the  tertiary  series. 

The  experimental  evidence  of  the  existenco  of  these  different  kinds  of  structure  in 
different  alcohols  may  be  set  forth  as  follows : 

Genesis  of  the  Alcohols  of  the  Primary  Type. 

Starting  with  CH«Na  and  CO»  we  get— 

(C(NaO)O' 

C  H 
C  H* 

lH 

wherein  the  sodium  which  saturates  one  quarter  of  the  one  atom  of  carbon  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  of  the  other  carbon,  whilst  the  sodium  goes  to  saturate  half  of  one 
of  the  atoms  of  oxygon  which  existed  in  combination  in  the  carbonic  anhydride.  On 
distilling  together  CH«C(NaO)0"  and  formate  of  sodium,  there  is  produced  aldehyde 
and  carbonate  of  sodium : 


((NaO) 
(N(NaO) 

(cr 


(C(NaO)O"  N  (CHO" 

C|  +  OH  -  Cg  + 

Ih  ^°  Ih 

This  reaction  consists  in  interchange  between  (NaO)  and  H.  Arrived  at  CH'CHO 
(aldehyde),  we  add  nascent  hydrogen,  and  get : 

fCHO"  (CHH(OH) 


!! 


+  H« 


1 


H 

H 
H 


Ih 

Aldehyde. 

From  alcohol  we  get  iodide  of  ethyl ;  from  iodide  of  ethyl  we  get  sinc-ethyl,  and  then 
sodium-ethyl,  CH'CH'Na.  Acting  upon  sodium-ethyl  with  carbonic  anhydride  we 
get  :— 

rCH'Na  (CH»C(NaO)0" 


I 


H 
H 


,<0" 
\0" 


/CI 

Is 
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Whence,  a*  before,  by  means  of  formiato 

CH'CHO 


H 
H 
H 


CH«CHH(OH) 

H  ** 
H 


Then  on  addition  of  hydrogen  :  - 
(CH«CH(T 
Cjg  +    H«       -  < 

Ih 

The  compound  last  formulated  is  the  primary  propylic  alcohol.  Now,  if  the 
mechanism  of  these  reactions  be  studied,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  last  atom  of 
carbon  which  is  joined  on  to  the  group  is  that  which  is  ultimately  combined  with  the 

peroxide  of  hydrogen.   We  add  CO«  which  goes  through  the  stages,  c6(ONa)5» 

COH°  and  CH(OH)H?. 
4  4 

If  the  formulae  of  the  primary  alcohols  be  examined,  it  will  appear  that  one  of  the 
chief  characteristic  structural  features  of  these  alcohols  is  that  the  atom  of  carbon 
which  is  in  combination  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  in  combination  with  only  one 
atom  of  carbon.  This  condition  is  satisfied  by  the  alcohol  resulting  from  the  series  of 
reactions  above  given.  It  is  supposed,  but  has  not  been  proved,  that  the  alcohols  result- 
ing from  the  fermentation  of  sugar  are  identical  with  those  given  by  the  synthetical 


Genesis  of  the  Alcohols  of  the  Secondary  Type. 

The  formula  of  a  secondary  alcohol  requires  that  the  same  atom  of  carbon  which  is 
in  combination  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  in  union  with  two  atoms  of  carbon. 
This  condition  is  satisfied  by  forming  an  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  a 


The  constitution  of  a  ketone  is  this— C-(R.  as  is  shown  by  the  general  history 

(O" 

of  the  ketones,  but  most  decisively  by  their  formation  from  carbonic  oxide  and  the 
compounds  of  the  alkali-metals  with  the  alcohol -radicles  : 

CO  +  2NaR    -    Na*  +  CORE. 

If  then  we  take  a  ketone  and  operate  upon  its  oxygen  with  nascent  hydrogen,  the 
resulting  alcohol  must  contain  an  atom  of  carbon  which  is  in  direct  union  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  and  with  two  atoms  of  carbon : 

0„  .OH  0„  fOH 

C;R     ♦   H«    -    CJ£  ;       dCH«  +  H*    =  C- 


H 

CHS 
ICH» 


The  known  examples  of  secondary  alcohols  are  a  pseudo-  or  abnormal  propylic 
alcohol,  obtained  from  acetone  and  nascent  hydrogen,  and  by  attacking  glycerin  with 
hydriodic  acid,  and  then  decomposing  the  resulting  abnormal  iodide  of  isopropyl  with 
appropriate  reagents — a  pseudo-butyric  alcohol,  a  pseudo-amylic,  and  a  pseudo-hexylic 
alcohol,  the  last-named  being  obtained  from  glycerin. 

Genesis  of  the  Alcohols  of  the  Tertiary  Type. 

Inspection  of  the  formula  of  a  tertiary  alcohol  will  reveal  the  fact  that  a  tertiary 
akohol  must  contain  an  atom  of  carbon  which  is  in  union  with  one  atom  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  three  of  carbon.  This  structural  peculiarity  has  been  realised  by 
Buttlerow,  who  made  chloride  of  acetyl  act  on  zinc-ethyl  as  follows : — 

ccr         ,       .  ((°f) 


Chloride 
of  acetyl. 
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The  action  of  water  upon  the  latter  compound  gives  hydrate  of  tine,  and  the  tertiary 
of  alcohol : — 

C,H»  +    H'O       -        cj^g.     +     j  HO. 

CH*  (CH« 
CII»  V 

In  the  reaction  between  carbonic  oxide  and  sodium-ethyl  there  appears  to  result  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  tertiary  alcohol,  an  follows:— 

(0- 

CO  +  2NaC'H»    =    Na«  +  dc*H*. 

(CH* 


ClC'lV  +  NaC*H»  = 


((ONa) 


(cm* 

(OH) 


/(ONa) 
C'HS 

c2n» 

,  C'H» 


c,n,     +  NaHO. 


The  characters  of  the  tertiary  alcohols  are  almost  unknown.  The  secondary  alcohols 
boil  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  corresponding  primary  alcohols,  and  oxidise  into 
ketones  instead  of  into  aldehydes.    They  are  apt  to  evolve  their  olefine. 

J.  A.  W. 

SECONDARY  AMIDES  and  AMINES.  Compounds  derived  from  a  single 
or  nmlf  iple  molectde  of  ammonia,  by  the  replacement  of  two-thirds  of  the  typic  hydro- 
gen by  acid  and  basylous  radicles  respectively  (i.  170,  174). 

SEI.-,XVETTJG  SALT.    Sod io- potass ic  tartrate.    (See  Taktaric  Acm.) 

6ELAOONXTS.    Syn.  with  Greek  Eabth  (ii.  944). 

SEXiSZTB.  An  ash-grey  or  black  silver  ore  from  "Wolfach  in  Baden  and  the 
Mexican  mines,  where  it  is  called  Plata  Azul.  It  is  said  to  consist  mainly  of  silver- 
carbonate,  but  is  probably  only  a  mixture. 

SBXtETV ALDrNX.  C6HuNSe*.  (Wohler  and  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxu 
14.) — A  base  aualogous  tothialdine,  produced  by  the  action  of  selenhydric  acid  on  alde- 
hydate  of  ammonium.  To  prepare  it,  the  gas  is  passed  into  a  rather  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  aldehydate,  in  an  apparatus  from  which  tho  air  has  been  expelled 
by  a  current  of  hydrogen;  and  when  the  liquid  has  deposited  crystals  of  selenaldine,  the 
excess  of  selenhydric  acid  gas  is  likewise  expelled  by  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  super- 
natant liquid  containing  selenhydrate  of  ammonium  is  then  displaced  by  a  stream  of 
cold  de-aerated  water,  and  the  crystals  are  collected  on  a  filter,  pressed,  and  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Selenaldiue  forms  small  colourless  crystals,  probably  isomorphous  with  thialdine, 
having  a  faint  disagreeable  odour,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  but  not  cryKtallisable  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  giving  off  a  fetid  gas;  when  boiled  with  water  it  also  gives  off  a  very 
fetid  substance,  and  deposits  a  yellow  powder.  Its  solution  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether 
yields  aldehydate  of  ammonium  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  deposits  an  orange- 
coloured  amorphous  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  to  a  yellow- 
red  ma>s  in  lulling  water,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  very  fetid  oil  containing  selenium. 
Selenaldinc  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  liquid  which  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia  and  decomposes  quickly,  depositing  a  yellow  powder,  and  emitting  an 
offensive  odour. 

SEIENAR8IN.    Syn.  with  Selemdb  of  Cacodyl  (i.  408). 

SELEKBTHYL.  (CsH»)"Sc.  Already  described  as  Sklexmb  ok  Ethyl  (ii. 
544). 

SELENHYDRIC  ACXX>.  H'Se.  Described  as  Selbxidb  or  Hydrogen  (iii. 
202).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  selenium  in  a  slow  stream  of  pure  dry  hydro- 
gen gas,  forming  easily  as  soon  as  the  selenium  assumes  the  form  of  vapour.  It  de- 
composes at  higher  temperatures ;  remains  gaseous  at  — 15°.  (U elsmann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxvi.  122.) 

ri  J  ACZIt.    See  Selenium,  Oxygen- acids  of. 
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SEX.sto'xses  and  8ELENHYDRAT2B.  Selenium  unites  with  metals  and 
with  alcohol-radicles,  forming  compounds  analogous  in  composition,  properties,  and 
mode  of  formation  to  the  sulphides. 

Metallic  Selenides  are  obtained  in  the  dry  state: — 1.  By  directly  fusing  the  metal 
with  selenium,  the  combination  being  often  attended  with  development  of  light  and 
heat,  not  so  vivid,  however,  as  in  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  the  same  metals  ; 
also  by  heating  the  metal  in  vapour  of  selenium. — 2.  By  precipitating  most  of  the  heavy 
metallic  oxides  dissolved  in  acids,  by  means  of  selonhydric  acid,  or  of  a  disssolved 
selenide  of  an  alkali-metal,  or  by  heating  a  hydrated  metallic  selenide. — 3.  By  heating 
selenium  with  metallic  oxides  or  their  carbonates,  whereby  part  of  the  selenium  is 
converted  into  selenious  oxide:  thus,  the  alkalis  fused  with  selenium  produce  an 
alkaline  selenite  and  a  metallic  selenide  (Berzelius). — 4.  By  igniting  selenites  or 
seleoates  with  hydrogen  or  charcoal. 

The  selenides  of  the  alkali  metals  have  a  red  or,  if  they  contain  excess  of  selenium, 
t  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  the  hepatic  taste  and  smell  of  the  corresponding  sulphides. 
Their  aqueous  solutions  which  may  be  obtained  by  passing  selenhydric  acid  gas  into 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  are  colourless  when  pure,  but  are  gradually  coloured 
ml  by  free  selenium  held  in  solution.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  decompose,  with 
deposition  of  crystalline  selenium.  When  selenhydric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  a  selenhydrate  of  the  alkali-metal,  e.g.  KHSe,  is 
produced. 

The  selenides  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  are  flesh-coloured,  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  soluble  in  aqueous  selenhydric  acid ;  in  their  other  characters  they  resemble  the 
selenides  of  the  alkali-metals.  The  selenides  of  the  earth -metal**  and  of  manganese 
and  zinc  arc  also  flesh-coloured  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  other  metallic  selenides 
ruv  mostly  dark-coloured,  and  exhibit  the  metallic  lustre  :  they  are  generally  more 
fusible  than  the  metals  which  they  contain.  When  they  are  heated  to  redness  in  the 
air,  the  selenium  burns  slowlv  with  a  reddish-blue  flame,  and  an  odour  of  horseradish. 
Selenium  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  drive  off"  by  roasting  than  sulphu".  The  sele- 
nides are  less  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  than  the  pure  metal*  ;  selenide  of  mercury, 
tlmost  insoluble.  Chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  them  into  chloride  of  sele- 
nium and  metallic  chloride.  Heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  they  yield  metallic 
fhloride  and  selenhydric  acid. 

Some  metallic  selenides  occur  in  nature  as  rare  minerals,  or  as  impurities  in  sul- 
phides. Selenide  of  copper  occurs  as  berzelianite  at  Skrikerum  in  Sweden,  and  near 
Lehrbach  in  the  Hartz;  selenide  of  lead,  and  selenide  of  lead  and  copper,  as  claustha- 
lite,  at  Clausthal,  Tilkerode,  Lehrbach,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hartz ;  selenide  of 
lead  and  mercury  as  lchrbachite  at  Lehrbach ;  selenide  of  silver  as  naumannite  at 
Tilkerode ;  selenide  of  silver  and  copper,  as  eucairite,  at  Skrikerum. 

The  selenides  and  selenhydrates  (selenium-mercaptana)  of  the  alcohol  -radicles 
are  volatile  fetid  liquids  resembling  the  corresponding  sulphur-compounds.  The  ethyl- 
and  methyl-compounds  are  the  only  ones  yet  obtained  (ii.  544 ;  iii.  990). 

SELENIOCYANATES.  CNMSo  -  CyM8e  and  C^N*M"Se*  =  Cy*M'Se'.— 
These  compounds,  the  analogues  of  the  sulphocyanatcs,were  discovered  in  1820  by  B  e  r- 
zelius  (Schw.  J.  xxxi.  60),  and  have  been  more  fully  examined  by  Crookes (Chenu 
Soc  Qu.  J.  iv.  12).  The  potassium -salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  selenium*  The  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate of  seleniocyanate  of  lead,  which  when  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields 
a  solution  of  hydric  seleniocyanate,  or  selenioeyanic  acid  ;  and  the  other  seleniocyanates 
are  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  bases,  or  by  precipitation,  according  as  they 
are  soluble  or  insoluble. 

Seleni'K'yayiate  of  Ammoniujn  is  a  soluble  very  deliquescent  salt,  crystallising  in 
minute  needles  like  the  potassium-salt. 

The  barium-salt  is  obtained,  but  not  in  definite  crystalline  form,  by  dissolving  car- 
l>onate  of  barium  in  the  aqueous  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum. — The  calcium-salt 
crystallises  in  groups  of  stellate  needles ;  the  strontium-salt  in  fine  prisms. 

Cupric  Seleniocyanate. — Seleniocyanate  of  potassium  added  to  cupric  sulphate  throws 
down  a  brownish  precipitate,  which  is  probably  cupric  seleniocyanate.  It  is  rapidly 
decomposed,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  black  selenide  of  copper,  with 
separation  of  selenhydric  acid.  (Crookes.) 

Hydric  Seleniocyanate,  or  Selenioeyanic  Acid,  CNHSe  =  CyHSe,  is  prepared  by 
passing  a  rapid  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of 
seleniocyanate  of  lead  in  which  the  same  salt  is  suspended  in  a  state  of  fine  division  ; 
heating  the  filtrate  nearly  to  boiling  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphydric  acid ;  and  again 
filtering,  to  separate  a  small  quantity  of  precipitated  selenium.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  strongly  acid,  and  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  or  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  cannot  be  concentrated  without/aoeompositiou  eren  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

* 
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The  addition  of  almost  any  acid  causes  an  immediate  precipitation  of  selenium,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  remaining  in  solution.  It  dissolves  zinc  and  iron,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, and  decomposes  carbonates. 

Ferric  Seleniocyanate. — The  rapid  decomposition  which  seleniocyanic  acid  undergoes 
in  contact  with  stronger  acids,  prevents  the  formation  of  any  red  colour  with  ferric 
salts  by  double  decomposition.  Neither,  according  to  Crookes,  is  a  ferric  selenio- 
cyanate  obtained  by  treating  ferric  oxide  with  seleniocyanic  acid,  selenium  being 
immediately  precipitated.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  preparing  soleniocyanate  of 
potassium  by  the  process  described  below,  the  fused  mass  having  been  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol  in  a  well-closed  flask,  a  deep  blood-red  filtrate  was  obtained,  the 
colour  of  which  soon  disappeared  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  deposition  of 
selenium.  On  other  occasions  no  colour  was  obtained,  the  iron  always  remaining  as  a 
black  powder,  chiefly  consisting  of  carbide  of  iron. 

Seleniocyanate  of  Lead,  C*N*Pb"S*  =  Cy'Pb'S*.— Seleniocyanate  of  potassium  forms, 
with  acetate  of  lead,  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves,  with  slight  decompo- 
sition, in  boiling  water.  The  filtered  solution,  which  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  deposits, 
on  cooling,  beautiful  lemon-coloured  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  salt 
may  be  heated  to  100°  without  decomposition,  but  assumes,  when  moist,  a  slight  pink 
tint.    The  crystals  aro  extremely  light.  (Crookes.) 

Seleniocyanate  of  Magnesium  is  soluble,  and  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass  apparently 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 

Mercuric  Seleniocyanate  with  Mercuric  Chloride,  C7N2Hg"S,.Hg"Cl*. — Obtained  by 
adding  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  to  seleniocyanate  of  potassium.  When  strong 
solutions  are  used,  the  whole  immediately  solidifies  into  a  felt-like  mass  of  yellowish 
crystals ;  these,  after  washing  with  water,  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohoL  The  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  still  more  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  latter, 
however,  separates  selenium  after  a  while.  Nitric  acid  and  aqua-regia  dissolve  the 
double  salt  entirely,  the  liberated  selenium  being  immediately  oxidised.  The  crystals 
are  anhydrous,  and  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  decomposition ;  above  that  tempera- 
ture they  are  decomposed,  intumeseing  in  a  remarkable  manner  (Crookes).  All 
attempts  to  produce  the  simple  seleniocyanate  of  mercury  failed,  the  double  salt  just 
described  being  always  produced 

Seleniocyanate  of  Potassium,  CNKSe  =  CyKSe.—  Prepared  by  fusing  1  pt.  of  selenium 
with  3  pts.  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  small  retort ;  digesting  the  resulting 
greenish-Mack  muss  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the 
solution  to  decompose  cyanide  and  cyanate  of  potassium,  and  precipitate  the  potassium 
in  the  form  of  acid  carbonate  (a  salt  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol).  The 
alcohol  is  then  distilled  off,  together  with  the  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids;  and 
the  watery  extract  of  the  residue  is  left,  to  crystallise  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
formation  of  the  salt  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

CN«K<FV  +  8e«    -    4CNKSc  +  FeC  +  N». 

• 

The  residue  in  the  retort  consists  chiefly  of  carbide  of  iron,  together  with  undecomposed 
yellow  prussiatc,  and  traces  of  selenium  (Crookes).  The  salt  may  also  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  selenium  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.    (Wiggors.  Wohler.) 

Seleniocyanate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  needles,  having  the  same  form  and  taste 
as  the  sulphocyanat*'.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  even  more  soluble  than  the  sulpho- 
eyanate.  Its  solution  is  decomposed  even  by  weak  acids,  depositing  selenium  and 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  Crystals  are  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and 
produce  great  reduction  of  temperature  when  dissolved  in  water.  They  may  be  heated 
without  decomposition  in  close  vessels;  but  if  the  air  has  access  to  them,  they  alter 
when  heated  a  little  above  100°. 

The  sodium-aaU,  obtained  by  neutralisation,  is  very  soluble,  and  when  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum,  crystallises  in  small  foliated  crystals. 

Seleniocyanate  of  Silver,  CXAgSe.— -The  potassium-salt  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  curdy  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver ;  but  if  the  silver-solution  be  pre- 
viously mix  ed  with  ammonia,  the  seleniocyanate  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  beautiful, 
minute,  satiny  crystals.  This  salt  blackens  readily  on  exposure  to  light;  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  dilute  acids.  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  strong  acids  ;  and  unless  oxidising  acids  are  used,  selenium  is  precipitated. 
(Crookes.) 

Seleniocyanate  of  Zinc,  obtained  by  dissolving  either  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  sele- 
niocyanic acid,  forms  groups  of  prismatic  needles,  which  are  not  deliquescent. 

SELENIOCYANIC  ACID.     Syn.  with  HvDRlC  SsLBNIOCYANATE  (p.  219). 

seleniocyanic  ANHYDRIDE.    OQRSe    -    2j| Sc.— Produced  by  the 
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action  of  iodide  of  eyanogon  on  Beleniocyanate  of  silver.  It  is  a  volatile  crystalline 
body,  closely  analogous  in  all  its  properties  and  reactions  to  sulphocyanic  anhydride 
(q.t\).   (Linnemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  36.) 

SELENIOCTANZC  ETHERS.  The  only  one  known  is  the  allylic  ether, 
CN(C*H*)Se,  analogous  to  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  which  is  obtained,  though  not  quite 
pure,  by  cohobating  1  at.  seleniocyauate  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  solution  with  1  at. 
allylic  iodide  for  twelve  hours,  then  distilling,  and  mixing  the  distillate  with  water. 
Allylic  seleniocyanate  then  separates  as  a  heavy  yellow  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
colourless  by  treatment  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectification,  but  does  not  exhibit 
a  constant  boiling-point  (150° — 184°).  The  portion  boiling  at  150°  gave  by  analysis 
38  5  per  cent,  carbon  and  42  per  cent,  selenium,  whereas  the  formula  requires  32  6 
and  54  "4.  The  compound  has  an  extremely  offensive  alliaceous  odour,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  gradually  turns  red  from  separation  of  sejenium.  It  differs  from  the  sulpho- 
cyanate  in  not  inflaming  the  sk:n.  and  not  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  125). 

See  Selenium,  Oxtokn-acids  of  (p,  226). 

Crystallised  native  sulphate  of  calcium.    (See  Gtpsttm,  ii.  962.) 

Sec  Selenium,  Oxyoex-actds  or  (p.  226). 

Atomic  weight,  70  5.  Symbol,  Se.— An  elementAry  substance  belong- 
ing to  the  oxygen-group,  and  occupying  the  intermediate  place  between  sulphur  and 
tellurium.    It  is  closely  allied  in  its  properties  to  sulphur,  and  often  associated  with 
that  element  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    It  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1817,  in  the 
refuse  of  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory  at  Gripsholm  near  Fahlun,  in  Swedon.  Though 
not  an  abundant  element,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  minerals.    It  occurs 
in  the  free  state  at  Culebras  in  Mexico,  in  crystals,  which,  according  to  Mitecherlich, 
are  monoclinic,  and  in  greyish  or  brownish- black  incrustations  having  a  submetallie 
lustre.*    Selenites  of  cadmium,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  silver,  and  mercury, 
are  also  found  native  (p.  219).    Selenium  frequently  occurs  as  an  impurity  in  native 
sulphur,  as  at  Vuleano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  in  metallic  sulphides.  It  occurs 
to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  in  the  iron  pyrites  of  certain  localities,  particularly  at 
Yahlun  in  Sweden,  and  at  Kraslitz  and  Luckawitx  in  Bohemia  ;  also  in  some  forms  of 
copper  pyrites,  those  from  Rammelaberg  and  Anglosea,  for  instance :  nnd  occasionally 
io small  quantities  associated  with  the  sulphides  of  load  and  molybdenum;  also  in 
tellurium-ores,  and  in  pitchbende  from  Johangeorgenstadt  and  Schneeberg.  The 
principal  sources  of  seleninm  are  the  double  selenide  of  lend  and  copper  found  at 
Clausthal  and  other  places  in  the  Hartx,  and  the  deposit  which  occurs  in  the  leaden 
chambers  of  certain  vitriol  works,  where  selcniferous  snlphur  or  pyrites  is  burned. 

Prrparation. — 1.  From  the  cuproplumbic  selenides  of  the  Harts.  The  pulverised 
ore  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  earthy  carbonates,  and  the  washed 
and  dried  residue  is  ignited  for  some  time  with  an  equal  quantity  of  black  flux.  The 
selenium  is  thereby  converted  into  selunidc  of  potassium,  which  by  treatment  with 
boiling  water  is  dissolved  away  from  the  oxides  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  solu- 
tion, when  exposed  to  tho  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  nnd  yields  tho  selenium  as  a  grey 
deposit,  which  is  washed,  dried,  and  distilled. 

2.  The  selcniferous  deposit  from  certain  vitriol  works,  as  those  near  Fahlun,  is 
mixed  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  deflagrated  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 
The  residue,  containing  selenate  of  potassium,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
whole  is  evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  whereby  a  reducing  action  is  set  up,  and 
selenions  acid  is  liberated ;  and  on  saturating  the  liquid  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
heatinsr  it  to  the  boiling-point  selenium  is  deposited  in  red  amorphous  flakes.  For 
further  details  respecting  both  these  processes,  see  Gmdiri*  Handbook,  ii.  232. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  selenium  from  the  deposit  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
chambers,  recommended  by  Liebo  (Arch.  Pharm.  ci.  25),  is  to  treat  the  deposit  with 
nitromuriatic  acid  ;  expel  the  excess  of  this  acid  by  heat,  after  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  wash  the  residue  when  cold  with  water ;  neutralise  the  solution  with  sodic  carbonate ; 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  roast  the  residue  at  a  gentle  heat  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sal-ammoniac,  till  it  becomes  red-brown  (nitrogen  and  sal-ammoniac  being  then  given 


off,  but  no  appreciable  quantity  of  selenium);  and  treat  the  red-brown  mass  with 
which  leaves  the  selenium  undissolved. 

3.  Bottger  has  shown  that  the  flue-dust  of  the  roasting  furnaces  in  the  desilverising 
works  at  Mansfeld,  in  Saxony,  contains  uncombined  selenium  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  profitable  extraction  (9  per  cent,  according  to  Kemper,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  ci.  25). 

•  TliU  native  selenium  !•  somrtiiw*  called  Riolite,  from  Del  Rio,  who  discovered  it ;  but  that  name  it 
•Ho  applied  toselcolde  of  »U»«r,  found  by  the  »amc  mineralogist  at  TWo  In  Mexico  (p.  111). 
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To  separate  tho  selenium,  Bottger  levigates  the  flue-deposit;  washes  out  the  heavier 
parts  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  pure  water ;  then  fuses  it  witli 
crude  sodic  or  potassie  carbonate  ;  pulverises  the  fused  mass,  lixiviates  it,  and  leaves  the 
brown-re  d  liquid  exposed  to  the  air ;  then  separates  the  deposited  selenium  by  filtration, 
and  distils  it.    (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxi.  512.) 

Properties. — Selenium,  like  sulphur,  occurs  in  different  allotropic  states,  both  amor- 
phous and  crystalline.    These  modifications  have  been  rsptclally  studied  bv  Hitt or f 
(Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxiv.  214  ;  Jahresb.  18.31,  p.  318),  Mitscherlich  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxvi. 
301  ;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  314),  and  Regnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  257;  Jahresb. 
1856,  p.  44.) 

!.  Amorphous.— Selenium,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  selenhyd^ic  acid  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  by  electrolysis  (electronegative  selenium),  is  amorphous,  and  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon ;  that  which  is  deposited  from  aqueous  selenious  acid,  either  by 
eleetrolysis  or  by  the  reducing  action  of  sulphurous  acid  (electropositive  selenium),  in 
likewise  amorphous,  but  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Amorphous  selenium  softens  when  heat«-d,  becomes  semifluid  at  100°,  and  perfectly- 
fluid  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  (Berzehus,  Trait e  dr  Chhnie  [1846],  ii.  190). 
On  cooling,  the  selenium  remains  soft  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be  drawn  out,  like 
sealing-wax,  into  long  thin  flexible  threads,  which  when  flattened  are  transparent,  and 
of  a  deep  ruby  colour  by  transmitted  light.  When  quickly  cooled  from  fusion,  it  forma 
a  brittle  solid,  having  a  glassy  fracture,  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  deep  brown  colour. 
This  vitreous  selenium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4  3,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  does  not  conduct  electricity,  but  becomes  slightly  electrical  by  friction  in  a  dry 
atmosphere. 

2.  Crystalline. — a.  Selenium,  when  very  slowly  cooled  from  the  fused  state,  forms  a 
lead-grey  mass  having  an  irregular  granular  surface  and  fine-grained  fracture  (Btr- 
zelius).  Vitreous  selenium  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
at  temperatures  between  803  and  217°,  most  quickly  between  125"  aud  180°,  it 
becomes  crystalline,  the  change  being  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
(Hittorf).  According  to  Regnault,  vitreous  selenium  remains  unaltered,  even 
when  heated  to  90°  for  several  nours ;  but  at  963  or  97°  it  passes  quickly,  and  with 
great  evolution  of  heat,  into  the  crystalline  state,  acquiring  a  bluish-grey  colour, 
metallic  lustre,  and  granular  fracture.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  change  from  the 
vitreous  to  the  crystalline  state  is  most  easily  effected  by  melting  the  selenium  in  a 
flask,  heating  it  above  217°,  then  quickly  cooling  it  to  180° — 190°,  aud  keeping  it  for 
some  time  at  this  temperature.  This  crystal lo-granular  selenium  is  quite  insoluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon.  According  to  Hittorf,  it  melts  at  217°  without  previous  softening; 
but  according  to  Regnault,  it  gradually  softens  when  heated,  and  does  not  become 
completely  fluid  till  heated  above  250°. 

$.  Selenium  deposited  from  a  solution  of  selenide  of  ammonium,  potassium,  or 
sodium,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  likewise  crystalline,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*808 
at  15°  (Hittorf);  4*760 — 4  788  at  15°  (Mitscherlich).  It  is  likewise  insoluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  and,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  tho 
crystallo-grnnular  variety  obtained  by  the  transformation  of  vitreous  selenium.  Crys- 
talline selenium  conducts  electricity  better  than  tho  vitreous  modification,  and  the  more 
easily  as  its  temperature  is  higher. 

y.  Selenium  is  deposited  from  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon  in  small  but  distinct 
crystals,  which,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  are  mouoclinic,  exhibiting  the  dominant  faces, 
oP,  0  +  P,  —  P,  together  with  numerous  secondary  faces.  Axes  a  :  b:  c  =  0-6170  : 
1  :  -9C22.  Angle  b  :  c  »  75°  34' ;  oP  :  +  P  =  112°  3<T ;  oP  :  -P  -  124°  48*  : 
ooPoo  :  +  P  =  111°  48';  <*P» :  -  P  =  123°  63'.  These  crystals  dissolve  easily, 
though  sparingly,  in  sulphido  of  carbon,  100  pts.  of  that  liquid  dissolving  1  pL  of 
selenium  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  0  016  pt.  at  0°.  They  retain  their  solubility  after 
being  heated  to  100°,  but  if  heated  to  150°,  becomes  nearly  black  and  quite  insoluble 
in  sulphide  of  carbon ;  the  selenium  thus  modified  regains  its  solubility  by  melting 
and  rapid  cooling.  The  crystals  before  being  heated  have  a  specific  gravity  of  4  46  to 
4*509  at  15: ;  after  heating,  it  increases  to  4*7°,  being  then  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
variety  deposited  from  solutions  of  alkaline  selenides.  Crystalline  selenium  appears 
indeed  to  be  dimorphous,  the  two  varieties  being  probably  related  to  one  another  in 
the  same  manner  in  monoclinic  and  rhombic  sulphur  (ii.  332).  Native  selenium 
(p.  221)  appears  to  be  monoclinic  (Mitscherlich);  its  specific  gravity  is  4*3 — 4*2, 
and  hardness  2  0. 

Amorphous  and  crystalline  selenium  exhibit,  according  to  Regnault,  a  considerable 
difference  of  specific  heat  at  comparatively  high  temperatures.  He  found  the  specific 
heat  of  crystalline  selenium  between  98°  and  20°  to  be  =-  0  0762  ;  that  of  amorphous 
selenium  considerably  greater — viz.,  0*1036  between  87°  and  19°,  and  0  1026  between 
77°  and  18°.    At  lower  temperatures,  hoMever,  as  between  -  20°  and  7°,  the  specific 
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heste  of  the  two  modifications  are  sensibly  equal.  The  change  from  the  amorphous 
to  the  crystalline  state  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient, 
according  to  Begnault,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  selenium  200  degrees. 
Mitscherlich,  however,  found  the  rise  of  temperature  to  be  much  smaller,  viz.  20°; 
and  according  to  Hittorf,  it  is  only  5°  (the  thermometer  rising  from  210°  t>  215°). 

Selenium  heated  in  close  vessels  boils  below  a  red  heat,  and  is  converted  into  a  deep 
yellow  vapour,  which  condenses  in  scarlet  flowers  or  black  lustrous  drops,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  condenser.  At  temperatures  not  much  above  its  boiling-point,  the 
density  of  its  vapour,  like  that  of  sulphur  ui.  !er  similar  circumstances,  is  anomalous; 
bat  at  higher  temperatures  it  diminishes,  and  ultimately  the  vapour  occupies  a  bulk 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen.  According  to  Devi  lie 
and  Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  274),-the  vapour-densitj  of  selenium  is  7  67  at 
860°,  6  37  at  1040°,  and  6  68  at  1420°,  the  calculated  density  for  a  two-volumo  con- 
densation being  5*54. 

Selenium  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  whether  cold  or  hot.  It  dissolves  to  a  slight 
amount  in  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  precipitated  on  dilution.  Its  relations  to  sulphide  of 
•"arboo  have  already  been  mentioned.  Monoclinic  selenium  and  the  amorphous  variety 
deposited  from  selenhydric  acid  are  soluble  in  that  liquid ;  the  vitreous  modification 
is  very  slightly  soluble;  and  the  crystallo-granular  variety,  the  crystalline  selenium 
deposited  from  alkaline  selenides,  and  the  amorphous  variety  deposited  from  selenious 
acid,  are  quite  insoluble. 

Selenium  does  not  take  fire  very  readily,  but  when  thoroughly  boated  in  contact  with 
air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  selenious  anhydride,  giving  off  yellowish-red 
vapours  of  unoxidised  selenium,  and  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  decayed  horseradish, 
probably  due  to  a  protoxide  of  selenium  formed  at  the  same  time.  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  wholly  converted  into  selenious  anhydride.  It 
unites  directly  with  bromine  and  chlorine,  and,  when  heated,  also  with  iodine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  metals.  It  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  and  nitromuriatic  acid, 
yielding  selenious  acid. 

SSXtZNXTTM,  BXOMZSE  OP,  When  pulverised  selenium  is  dropped  by  small 
quantities  into  bromine,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  loud  hissing  and  con- 
siderable evolution  of  heat ;  and  the  compound  instantly  solidifies  to  a  brown-red  or 
orange-red  mass,  which  fumes  in  the  air  and  smells  like  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  volatilises  when  heated,  part  being  resolved  into  selenium  and  bromine,  while 
the  rest  sublimes  as  a  yellow  mass.  Water  dissolves  and  decomposes  it,  forming 
hydrobromic  and  selen ious  acids.  (Serullas.) 

SELEWIinvi,  CHLORIDES  OX*.  There  ore  two  chlorides  of  selenium,  both 
formed  by  direct  combination.  The  dichloride,  Se'Cl5,  or  perselenide  of  chlo~ 
vine,  analogous  to  persulphide  of  chlorine,  S?C1*,  and  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  n*8s, 
was  discovered  by  Berzelius,  who  obtained  it  by  heating  the  tetrachloride  with 
selenium.  According  to  Sacc  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  124),  it  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  a  slow  stream  of  dry  chlorine  through  an  inclined  glass  tube  filled  with 
fragments  of  fused  selenium.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  reaction  volatilises  tho 
chloride  of  selenium,  which  condenses  in  the  colder  parts  of  tho  tube,  and  flows  in 
thick  drops  through  the  open  end  into  a  perfectly  dry  receiver. 

Dichloride  of  selenium  is  a  dark-yellow  oily  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odour,  not  very 
volatile  according  to  Berzelius,  extremely  volatile  according  to  Sacc.  It  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  cold,  quickly  by  hot  water,  into  hydrochloric  acid,  seleuious  acid,  and 
free  selenium ;  but  the  decomposition  is  seldom  complete,  because  a  portion  of  the  dichlo- 
ride generally  becomes  mechanically  enclosed  in  the  solid  selenium. 

Tetrachloride  of  Selenium,  ReCl4,  is  produced  bypassing  chlorine  gas  over 
fusfd  selenium,  contained  in  a  bulb-tube.  The  liquid  dichlorule  is  at  first  produced, 
and  is  afterwards  converted  into  a  white  solid  mass  of  the  tetrachloride,  which- when 
further  heated,  volatilises  as  a  yellow  vapour,  and  sublimes  on  the  colder  parts  of  the 
apparatus  in  small  thin  crystals.  By  prolonged  heating,  the  crvstals  aggregate  into 
a  white  semi-fused  mass,  which  becomes  fissured  on  cooling.  Tetrachloride  of  sele- 
nium dissolves  in  water  with  rise  of  temperature  and  slight  effervescence,  forming  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  and  selenious  acids:  SeCl*  +  3H*0  =»  4HC1  +  H'SeO' 
(Berzelius,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  it.  225).  When  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  or  by  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  yields  oxychloride  of  selenium,  SeCl'O  or 
ScClVSeO*  (p.  224). 

When  a  selenate  is  heated  with  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  tetrachloride  of 
selenium  mixed  with  free  chlorine  passes  over  first,  and  then  green  vapours,  which  con- 
dense to  an  oily  mixture  of  selenious  and  sulphuric  acids.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xxvii.  575.) 

Tetrachloride  of  selenium  gradually  absorbs  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  especially 
when  the  two  substances  are  enclosed  in  a  closely-corked  vessel  and  placed  in  a  warm 
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room ;  they  then  unite,  without  disengagement  either  of  sulphurous  anhydride  or  of 
chlorine,  and  form  a  very  dense  greenish-yellow  syrup,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride remaining  in  the  crystalline  form.  On  distilling  the  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat,  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride  passes  over  first,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  This,  whon  more  strongly  heated,  melts  to  a 
light-brown  liquid,  and  evolves  (with  disengagement  of  elilorine,  but  not  of  sulphurous 
anhydride)  a  reddish-yellow  vapour  resembling  nitric  peroxide,  which  condenses  to  a 
colourless  syrup,  and  finally  to  a  white  mass  resembling  wax.  The  latter  substance  is 
freed  from  adhering  chlorine  by  a  second  distillation.  After  this  treatment,  it  boils 
constantly  at  187°,  and  may  be  redistilled  without  leaving  any  residue  or  undergoing 
further  decomposition.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  12*895  per  cent,  of  selenium  and 
36*885  of  chlorine;  and,  according  to  H.  Rose,  may  be  regarded  as  2(SeCl*.5SO*) 
5(SeCP.SeO*).  Bcrzclins,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  consisting  mainly  of  the 
compound  SeCP.SO',  analogous  to  the  compounds  of  sulphuric  anhydride  with  other 
chlorides.  It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  exhaling  the  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  without  first  sinking  to  the  bottom  in  oily  drops;  the 
solution,  which  is  generally  coloured  n«d,  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  free 
selenium,  contains  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  selrnious  acids  (no  wienie  acid). 
(H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  315.) 

SEIENIVM,  CYANIDES  OP.  Syn.  with  Sbi  exiocyajjic  Axhtdbtdk  (p.  220). 

8EEENIT7IVT,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  1.  Blowpipe  - 
reactions. — Metallic  selenides  heated  in  the  outer  flame,  and  selenites  or  selenate* 
boated  in  the  inner  flame,  on  charcoal,  pive  off  a  characteristic  odour,  like  that  of  decayed 
horseradish.  When  a  metallic  selenide  is  heated  in  the  outer  flame  on  charcoal,  the 
charcoal  generally  becomes  covered,  at  some  distance  from  the  bead,  with  a  steel -grey, 
slightly  metallic  deposit  of  selenium,  which  may  be  easily  driven  by  the  oxidising* 
flame  from  one  part  to  another.  Selenium-compounds  heated  on  charcoal  with  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  yield  a  residue  of  selenide  of  sodium,  which  when  placed  on  a  clean 
silver  surface  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  produces  a  black  stain.  When  a 
metallic  selenide  is  heated  in  an  inclined  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  part  of  the 
selenium  is  volatilised  in  the  free  state,  and  forms  a  red  sublimate  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  the  metal  being  at  the  same  time  oxidised.  .Sometimes  also  selenious  oxitle 
is  formed,  and  deposited  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube  in  a  network  of  crystals. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Selenhydric  acid  and  solutions  of  alkaline  6elenides 
deposit  selenium  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  former  yielding  it  in  red  amorphous  flakes, 
the  latter  as  a  grey  crystalline  film  (p.  222).  Selenides  heatod  with  acids,  give  off 
selenhydric  acid  gas,  which  is  inflammable,  has  a  peculiar  fetid  odour,  and  forms  dark- 
coloured  precipitates  with  most  metallic  so'utions  (iii.  202). 

Soluble  selenites  give  with  sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  a  red  pre- 
cipitate of  free  selenium,  and  with  sulphydric  acid,  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  of  sul- 
phide of  selenium.  Soluble  selenatos  give  with  chloride  of  barium,  a  precipitate  of 
barytie  selenate,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids;  but  when  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gives  off  chlorine  and  is  reduced  to  selenite  of  barium,  which  dissolves. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — The  methods  adopted  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  selenium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound  to  be  analysed. 
"When  the  selenium  is  contained  in  a  solution  in  the  form  of  selenious  acid  or  a 
selenite,  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixed  with  an  alkaline 
sulphite.  The  selenium  is  thereby  reduced  and  precipitated  as  a  red  powder,  which,  on 
heating  the  liquid,  cakes  together  and  turns  black.  The  treatment  with  alkaline  sul- 
phite must  be  repeated  till  no  more  red  coloration  is  produced.  The  precipitate  is 
theu  to  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed. 
If  the  solution  likewise  contains  nitric  acid,  this  acid  must  be  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  before  adding  the  alkaline  sulphite. 

When  selenium  is  present  in  solution  as  Helen ie  acid,  the  liquid  must  be  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  selonic  into  selenious  acid,  from  which  the  sele- 
nium may  then  be  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  sulphite  as  above.  The  precipitation  of 
selenic  acid  as  a  barium-salt  does  not  give  very  exact  results,  because  selenate  of  barium 
is  not  quite  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  and,  moreover^  has  even  a  greater  tendency  than 
the  sulphate  to  carry  down  other  salts,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it  by  washing 
with  hot  water.  Insoluble  selenates,  like  selenate  of  barium,  which  are  but  slowly 
reduced  to  selenites  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  aei<l.  must  first  be  dt-composed  by 
digestion  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate.  If,  however,  the  selenate  of  barium  be 
mixed  with  sulphate,  the  deeomjiosition  of  the  former  by  aqueous  alkaline  carbonates 
is  never  complete  ;  hence  sulphate  and  selenate  of  barium  cannot  be  separated  by  this 
method  (H.  Rose,  pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  472,  621  ;  .Tahresb.  1861,  p.  828).  The  quantities 
of  these  two  salts  in  a  mixture  may,  however,  be  ascertained  by  an  indirect  method. 
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A  weighed  quantity  of.  the  mixed  barium-salt6  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  and 
sodic  carbonates  in  equivalent  proportions;  the  soluble  salts  are  washed  out;  and  the 
residual  barium-carbonate  is  weighed.  If  now  the  weight  of  barium-sulphate  equiva- 
lent to  this  weight  of  carbonate  be  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  mixture  of  sul- 

phaU  and  .cleatfe.  and  the  difference  be  multiplied      ^"t*—  -  (since 

BaSO'  -  140-5  and  BaSO*  -  116  5),  the  product  will  give  the  quantity  of  barium- 
seleoate  in  the  mixture.    (Wohlwill,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  800.) 

Selenites  and  selenates  may  also  be  analysed  by  fusing  them  with  7  or  8  pts.  of 
poUutiuvwyanide  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  whole  of  the  selenium  is 
thereby  converted  into  seleniocyanate  of  potassium,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
when  boiled  for  some  sime  (to  convert  any  selenide  of  potassium  that  may  be  present 
into  seleniocyanate),  and  supersaturated  when  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  tho 
whole  of  the  selenium  in  the  course  of  12  to  24  hours.  The  selenium  may  then  bo 
dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  Free  selenious  or  selenic  acid  in  solution  may  be  neutra- 
lised with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
mated  as  just  described.  (Oppenheim,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxx.  266;  H.  Rose,  loc. 
cU.) 

Selenium  may  also  bo  separated  from  sulphur  and  tellurium  by  fusing  the  mix- 
ture, in  which  the  selenium  and  tellurium  may  both  exist  as  oxygen-acids,  with  10  pts. 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  long-necked  flask  through  which  aiatream  of  hydrogen  is 
pt>sed.  The  selenium  and  sulphur  are  thereby  converted  into  seleniocyanate  and  sul- 
phocyanate,  and  the  tellurium  into  telluride  of  potassium ;  and  on  passing  a  stream 
of  air  through  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  product,  the  whole  ,  of  the  tellurium  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  free  stats,,  and  the  filtrate,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  above, 
deposits  the  selenium,  while  the  sulphur  remains  in  solution.  From  a  finely -pulverised 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  the  wholo  of  the  selenium  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
digestion  with  a  warm  solution  of  potassium-cyanide,  which  also  takes  up  part  of  the 
sulphur.  The  undissolved  sulphur  is  then  collected  and  weighed,  the  selenium  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtrate by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dissolved  sulphur  oxidised  by  chlorine  to 
sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  a  barium-salt  (H.Rose).  Small  quantities  of  selenium 
may  be  detected  in  sulphur  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potassium-cyanide,  the  solutiou,  if 
oolenium  is  present,  exhibiting  a  reddish  turbidity  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
add. 

Metallic  8elenides  are  best  analysed  by  heating  th»  m  in  a  stream  of  chlorine, 
the  selenium  then  volatilising  as  di-  and  tetrachloride,  whilo  the  metallic  chloride  in 
most  cases  remains  behind.  The  chlorides  of  solenium  are  collected  in  water,  whereby 
a  solution  of  selenious  and  selenic  acids  is  formed.  This  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  reduce  the  eel  en  i*  to  selenious  acid,  and  the  selenium  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  an  alkaline  sulphite  as  above.  In  applying  this  method  to  the  selenides  of  lead  and 
zinc,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  strong  a  heat,  as  the  chlorides  of  these  metals 

chlorides  of 


an?  somewhat  volatile.  The  chlorides  of  mercury,  arsenic,  and  antimony  pass  over 
into  the  receiver,  and  are  dissolved  together  with  the  chlorides  of  selenium.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  or  antimony  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  the  selenium 
by  sulphurous  acid ;  but  mercury  would  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form 
of  calomel.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  selenious  acid  must  be  converted 
into  selenic  acid  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  chlorine  ;  tho  selenic  acid  precipitated 
by  a  barium-salt,  the  excess  of  barium  removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mercury 
precipitated  as  calomel  by  an  alkaline  formate. 

4.  Atomic  Weig ht  of  Selenium. — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  atomic  weight  of  selenium  by  tho  analysis  of  selenites  and  selenates,  but 
the  results  are  by  no  means  accordant  {Handw.  d.  Chem.  2,e  Auflage,  ii.  [2]  500). 
BerzeliuB  found  that  100  parts  of  selenium  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  yielded 

279  pte.  of  tetrachloride,  6eCl«:  whence  Se  -  -^"p100  »  79  32.  Dumas  (Ann 

Ch.  Pharm.  cxiiL  31),  by  a  similar  method,  taking  care  to  condense  the  chloride  of 
selenium  completely  by  passing  the  exeess  of  chlorine  through  a  tube  cooled  to  —20°, 
and  then  through  another  tilled  with  asbestos,  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  seven  experiments, 
Se  -  79*46. 


OF.  Obtained,  according  to  Knox,  by  heating 
fluoride  of  lead  in  selenium-vapour,  selenide  of  lead  then  remaining,  while  the  fluoride 
of  selenium  sublimes  in  crystals.  It  volatilities  undeeomposod  ut  higher  temperatures, 
di  solves  in  strong  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrofluoric  and  selenious  acids. 


OP.  Not  known  with  certainty.  Equivalent  quantities 
Vol.  V.  Q 
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of  iodine  and  selenium  melt  together  when  heated,  to  a  blackish-grey  mass,  from  which 
the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol.  (Tromrasdorff.) 

SEEENITJM,  OXIDES  AND  OXTOEW-ACXDS  OP.  Tho  only  oxide  of 
selenium  whose  composition  is  exactly  known  is  the  dioxide  or  selenious  anhy- 
dride, SeO*,  the  hydrate  of  which  is  sclenious  acid,  H*SeO».  A  lower  oxide  is 
produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  selenium  in  air  or  oxygen,  but  its  composition 
has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  horse- 
radish odour  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  selenium  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  has  no  acid  reaction.  The  trioxide,  or  anhydride  of  selenic  acid,  HnXSeO',  has 
not  been  isolated. 

Dioxide  of  Selenium,  Seleniona  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  SeO*. — This  compound, 
the  analogue  of  sulphurous  oxide,  SO2,  is  produced  by  burning  selenium  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen ;  or  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  selenious  acid  to  dryness.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass  which  does  not  melt,  but,  at  a  heat  somewhat  below 
redness,  volatilises  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  vapour,  which  condenses  in  white  four-sided 
needles.    It  absorbs  water  rapidly,  producing  selenious  acid. 

Selenious  Aold,  IPSeO'  =  f  0*. — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  hydration 

of  selenious  oxide,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid  on  selenium.  From 
its  hot  aqueous  solution,  it  is  deposited,  on  slow  cooling,  in  prismatic  crystals  like  those 
of  saltpetre,  which  readily  absorb  water,  but  effloresce  in  dry  air.  When  heated  it 
splits  up  into  water  and  tne  anhydride,  which  Rublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Ita 
solution  has  an  acid  taste,  and  is  reduced,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  by  sulphurous 
acid  or  a  sulphite,  with  deposition  of  red  amorphous  selenium ;  also  by  stannous 
chloride,  and  by  all  metals,  except  gold,  palladium,  and  platinum,  but  not  by  ferrous 
sulphate.  Sulpht/dric  acid  throws  down  from  its  solution  a  yellow  precipitate,  usually 
regarded  as  disulphide  of  selenium,  but  consisting,  according  to  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann. 
cvii.  186),  merely  of  a  mixture  of  selenium  and  sulphur: 

fl'SeO*  +  2H!S    -    3H«0  +  Se  +  S* 

Selenious  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  oxidised  to 
selenic  acid  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  by  potassic  chromafe,  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  peroxide  of  lead,  and  by  fusion  with  saltpetre. 

Selenious  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  approximating  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  energy 
of  its  reactions.  It  reddens  litmus,  neutralises  alkalis  completely,  effervesces  with 
carbonates,  and  being  non-volatile,  decomposes  chlorides  and  nitrates  with  aid  of  heat, 
Ita  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  neutral  salts  of  lead  and  silver. 

Selenites. 

Selenious  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  salts,  M^SeO1  and  M"Se0*,  and  acid  sabs 
HMSeO*  and  H'ATSeK)-.  The  acid  selenites  of  the  alkali-metals  also  form  double- 
or  hyperacid  salts,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  selenious  acid :  e.g.  HKSeO'H'SeO*. 
The  neutral  selenites  have  a  purely  saline  taste.  They  are  decomposed  by  heating 
with  charcoal,  yielding  selenides,  or  metallic  oxide  and  selenium.  When  heated 
with  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  inner  blowpipe-flame,  they  emit  the  characteristic 
horseradish  odour.  The  fused  mass  moistened  with  water  produces  a  brown  stain 
on  silver.  Heated  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  they  yield 
a  sublimate  of  metallic  selenium.  The  selenites  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  their  solutions,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  behave  like  the  free 
acid  with  sulphurous  acid,  sulphydric  acid,  &c.  The  other  selenites  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  the  lead-  and  silver-salts,  however,  dissolve  but 
slowly.  The  selenites  have  been  examined  chiefly  byBerzelius  and  by  Muspratt. 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  52.) 

Sblek itks  of  Aluminium.— The  niutral  salt,  AW.SSeO'   =   (AT)»1  °'> 

obtained  by  precipitating  an  aluminium-salt  with  neutral  selenite  of  potassium,  is  a 
white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  when  strongly  heated,  giving  off 
first  water  and  then  the  whole  of  its  acid  (Berzelius). — An  acid  salt  is  formed 
by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  or  aluminium-hydrate  in  selenious  acid,  and  is  obtained 
by  evaporation  as  a  colourless,  gummy,  transparent  mass,  having  a  harsh  taste  and 
easily  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Sklbnitks  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  (NH4)*SeO\  is  obtained  in  shin- 
ing deliquescent  crystals,  by  saturating  alcoholic  selenious  acid  with  ammonia-gas 
(Muspratt) ;  also  by  leaving  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  to 
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evaporate  in  a  warm  place.  When  heated  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards water  and  nitrogen,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hyperacid  salt,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  fused  selenium : 

3(NH4)«SeO»    =    OH'O  +  2NH»  +  2N*  +  Se». 

The  acid  salty  produced,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  by  leaving  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  to  evaporate,  forms  needles  permanent  in  the  air  (Berzelius). — The 
hyperacid  salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tho  preceding,  with  aid  of  heat,  or 
with  addition  of  selenious  acid,  is  deliquescent  and  uncrystallisable.  (Berzelius.) 

Sblbkitbs  of  Barium.— The  neutral  salt,  Ba"8eO',  separates  from  a  mixture  of 
barium-chloride  and  neutral  potaAsium-selenite,  as  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  iu 
water,  easily  soluble  in  acids.  It  does  not  fuse  even  at  the  melting-point  of  glass 
(Berzelius).  According  to  Muspratt,  it  separates  from  a  mixture  of  barium-nitrate 
and  potassium-selenite,  in  delicate,  shining,  feathery  crystals.— The  acid  salt  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  barium-carbonate  in  selenious  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate, 
in  crystalline  granules,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  the  neutral  salt  (Berzelius).  Whon  strongly  heated  it  gives  off  white 
fumes  of  selenious  oxide.  (Muspratt.) 

Sblexite  op  Cadmium,  Cd'SeO*,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  orange- 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  yields  a  yellowish  sublimate  when  heated  in  a  glass 
tube.    It  is  anhydrous,  and  soluble  in  selenious  acid.  (Muspratt.) 

Srlbnites  of  Calcium. — The  neutral  soft,  Cti'&eO*,  separates  as  a  soft  crystalline 
powder  from  a  solution  of  calcium-carbonate  in  selenious  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat  (Berzelius). — An  acid  salt  crystallises  from 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  excess  of  selenious  acid,  in  very  small  prisms,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  i*ir  ut  ordinary  temperatures,  but  give  off  half  their  acid  when 
heated,  or  in  contact  with  ammouia.  (Berzelius.) 

Sklexites  of  Cbbium. — The  neutral  crrous  salt  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  iu 
water,  soluble  in  selenious  acid.— The  neutral  eerie  salt  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder, 
which  when  heated  gives  off  its  acid  and  leaves  eerie  [?  ceroso-ceric]  oxido.  It 
dissolves  in  selenious  acid,  forming  an  acid  salt,  which  dries  up  on  evaporation  to  a 
Yellow  varnish,  and  when  heated  gives  off  water,  becoming  opaque  and  crystalline. 
(Berzelius.) 

Chromic  Sblbnitb,  OWSSeO*  ■»  ^«^;  JO-,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 

chromic  chloride  with  selenite  of  ammonium,  as  a  green  amorphous  powder,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  in  selenious  acid  leaves  a  green  varnish  on  evaporation.  (Muspratt.) 

Selenite  of  Cobalt. — The  neutral  salt,  Co"SeO\  is  a  pale-red  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water.— The  acid  salt  is  soluble,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  purple-red 
varnish.  (Berzelius.) 

Selros-ites  of  Coppbb. — The  neutral  cupric  salt,  Cu"SeOt,  is  precipitated  on 
adding  the  acid  ammonium-salt  to  a  warm  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  in  bulky,  curdy, 
yellowish  flocks,  quickly  converted  by  heat  into  small,  silky,  greenish-blue  crystals, 
which  at  a  higher  temperature  give  off  water  and  turn  liver-brown,  then  melt>  and 
ultimately  give  off  all  their  acid.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  selenious 
acid  (Berzelius).  According  to  Muspratt,  it  turns  blue  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  bas 
the  composition  3Cu"SeO,.H20.— A  basic  cupric  selenite  is  precipitated  on  mixing 
cupric  sulphate  with  ammonium-selenite  containing  excess  of  ammonia,  as  a  pis- 
tachio-brown powder,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  ammonia.  When  heated  it 
first  loses  water,  then  froths  up,  and  gives  off  all  its  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Cuprous  Selenite  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  digesting  cuprous 
hydrate  with  selenious  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Sblbkitbs  of  Glucinum. — The  neutral  salt  is  a  white  insoluble  powder, 
which  leaves  glucina  when  ignited.  The  .acid  salt  is  gummy  and  soluble  in  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Sblbkitbs  of  I  box.— The  neutral  ferric  salt,  Fe^.SSoO*  «        ~Lfo#,  ob- 

tained  by  double  decomposition,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  becomes  somewhat 
yellowish  on  drying,  gives  off  water  at  a  higher  temperature,  then  turns  red,  and  gives 
off  all  ita  acid  (Berzelius). — An  acid  ferric  sdenite  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a 
solution  of  iron  m  an  excess  of  mixed  seleuious  and  nitric  acids,  in  pistachio-green 
lamina.  When  heated  it  gives  off  water,  gradually  blackens  and  gives  off  its  aeid,  and 
ultimately  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with 
orange-yellow  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Berzelius). — A  basic  ferric  selenite,  in- 
soluble in  water,  is  obtained  by  treating  eithor  of  the  preceding  salts  with  ammonia. 
(Berzelius.) 

Q2 
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Neutral  ferrous  Selenite,  Fe"SeO\  is  a  white  precipitate,  gradually  turning  grey,  and 
ultimately  yellow,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  solution  in  selenious  acid  yields  an  acid 
salt,  Fe'SeO'.SeO*,  slightly  soluble  in  water;  the  solution,  when  heated, yields  a  brown 
precipitate,  consisting  of  selenium  and  ferric  selenite.  (Berzelius.) 

Sblbnitbs  ok  Lb  ad. — The  neutral  salt,  Pb"ScO*,  obtained  by  precipitating 
aqueous  chloride  of  lead  with  excess  of  ammonium-selenite,  is  a  white  heavy  powder, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  melting,  almost  us  easily  as 
chloride  of  lead,  to  a  yellowish  transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  white  opaque 
mass  having  a  crystalline  fracture.  By  exposure  to  a  strong  red  heat,  or  by  treatment 
with  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  which  forms  a  translucent,  friable, 
fusible  mass,  also  having  a  crystalline  fracture. —According  to  K  ere  ten  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xlvi.  277),  neutral  selenite  of  lead  occurs  native;  but,  according  to  H-  Hose,  tho 
mineral  thus  characterised  is  a  selenate  (p.  232). 

Sblbnitbs  of  Maonbsium. — The  neutral  salt,  Mg'SeO'.SIFO  (Muspratt), 
remains,  on  treating  carbonate  of  magnesium  with  selenious  acid,  as  a  granular  powder, 
insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separating  therefrom,  on  evaporation 
and  cooling,  in  small  four-sided  prisms  or  tablea  At  a  higher  temperature  it  gives  off 
its  water,  and  acquires  a  fused  appearance,  but  without  actually  melting  or  giving  off 
acid,  and  attacks  the  glass  strongly  (Berzelius). — The  acid  salt  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  selenious  acid,  as  a  crystallisable,  pasty, 
deliquescent  mass.  (Berzelius.) 

Sblbnitbs  of  Manganese. — The  neutral  salt  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  soft, 
white,  easily  fusible  powder,  which  melts  and  decomposes  when  heated,  and,  in  the 
fused  state,  attacks  glass  strongly.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Muspratt,  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  manganese  in  selenious  acid,  obtained  a  white  sandy  powder  having  tho 
composition  Mn"Se01.2H30,  which  formed  a  colourless  solution  with  cold,  and  a  pale* 
red  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid. — The  acid  salt  is  cry stalli sable,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  gives  off  half  its  acid  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 

Sblbnitbs  of  Mkbcuht. — The  neutral  mercuric  salt,  Hg"SeO*,  obtained  by 
double  decomposition,  or  by  bringing  mercuric  oxide  in  contact  with  aqueous  selenious 
acid,  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  or  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.— The  acid  mercu- 
ric salt,  formed  by  adding  mercuric  oxide  to  aqueous  solenious  acid  till  the  neutral 
salt  begins  to  separate  out,  then  filtering  and  evaporating,  crystallises  in  large  prisms, 
longitudinally  striated,  having  the  taste  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  containing  a  lsrgt* 
quantity  of  water.    The  crystallised  salt  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  when 
heated,  then  solidifies,  and  finally  sublimes  unaltered.    It  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
very  slightly  in  alcohol ;  tho  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  very 
slowly  by  alkaline  carbonates ;  potash  also  throws  down  only  part  of  the  oxide.  Sul- 
phurous acid  precipitates  whito  mercurous  selenite,  which  soon  acquires  a  scarlet  colour, 
from  the  presence  of  reduced  selenium  (Berzelius). — A  basic  salt,  3Hg'"0.4Hg"SeO3,, 
is  obtained,  according  to  Kohler,  by  boiliag  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  with  selenious 
acid.   It  is  pale-yellow  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Neutral  mercurous  Selenite,  Hg*SeO*,  obtained  by  precipitating  mercurous  nitrate 
with  selenite  of  sodium,  is  a  white  powder,  melting  when  heated  to  a  dark-brown  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  lemon-yellow  on  cooling ;  at  a  stronger  beat,  it  boils,  and  passe* 
over  in  brown  drops,  which  become  amber-yellow  and  mostly  transparent  on  cool  in  g. 
Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  mercuric  chloride,  tho  selenious  acid  being  partly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  free  selenium,  and  partly  remaining  dissolved  in  the  liquid 
The  salt  gives  up  all  its  acid  to  caustic  potash.  It  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in 
aqueous  selenious  acid  (Berzelius). — A  mercurous  anhydro-salt,  3Hg*Se03.SeOs,  is 
obtained,  according  to  Kohler,  as  a  dark,  brick-red,  opaque,  crystalline  mass,  by  melting 
the  neutral  salt  at  180°,  and  raising  the  temperature  a  little  higher. 

Sblbnitb  of  Nickel.—  The  neutral  salt,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  white  when  moist,  but  becomes  apple-green  on  drying  (Berzelius).  Accord- 
ing to  Muspratt,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precipitated,  on  adding  selenite  of  potassium  to 
sulphate  of  nickel,  as  a  greenish  powder,  containing  Ni'SeO'.HH),  which  becomes 
white  when  dry.— The  acid  salt  is  a  green  gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Sblbnitbs  of  Potassium. — Selenious  acid  and  potash  form  three  different 
■alts,  which  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  acid  with  potash  or  potassium -carbonate  in  tho 
required  proportions. — The  neutral-  salt,  K'SeO*  obtained  by  saturating  carbonate  of 
potassium  with  selenious  acid,  separates  on  evaporation,  but  not  on  coobng,  in  crystal- 
line grains.  It  melts,  when  heatod,  to  a  yellow  mass,  which  again  becomes  whito  on 
cooling;  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  nearly  all  proportions  in  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  strong  alkaline  action 
to  test-paper. — The  acid  talt,  KHSeO*,  crystallises  with  difficulty  on  cooling  from  a 
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solution  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  or  from  a  slightly  acid  solution  by  evapo- 
ration over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  feathery  crystals  (having  a  satiny  lustre  according  to  Mue- 
pratt),  which  unite  at  last  to  a  compact  mass.  It  slowly  parts  with  the  half  of  its  acid 
when  ignited.  It  is  deliquescent,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohoL — The  hyperacid  saU9 
KHSeO\H*SeO»,  is  uncrystallisable  and  highly  deliquescent.  (Borzelius.) 

Sslbkitb  of  Silt  be,  Ag'SeO*.— Selenious  acid  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  throws 
down  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  The  same  salt  crystallises  in  needle*, 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution  diluted  with  hot  water.  It  is  not  blackened  by  light. 
Melts  almost  as  easily  as  horn-silver,  forming  a  clear  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidities 
in  a  white  opaque  mass,  friable,  and  having  a  crystalline  fracture.  When  more 
strongly  ignited,  it  gives  off  selenious  oxide  and  oxygon  gas,  and  becomes  covered  with 
metallic  silver.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot 
water,  and  easily  in  nitric  acid,  from  which  it  maybe  precipitated  by  cold  water 
(Berzelins.) 

Sblbnitbs  of  Sodium. — The  neutral  salt,  Na'SeO*,  does  not  crystallise  on 
cooling,  but  only  by  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  t»  vacuo ;  it  then  forms  small 
grains,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  taste  like  borax,  and  dissolve  very  easily  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohoL  According  to  Muspratt,  it  forms  radiated  crystals,  which 
fuse  without  decomposition.— The  acid  salt,  NaHSeO'.2HaO  (Muspratt),  crystallises 
during  the  slow  cooling  of  a  syrupy  solution,  in  needles  united  together  in  tufts,  which 
do  not  effloresce  in  the  air,  but  melt  when  heated,  with  loss  of  their  water  of  crystalli- 
sation, to  a  liquid  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  white  mass 
of  a  fibrous  texture.  At  a  red  heat,  the  salt  loses  half  its  acid. — The  hyperacid  salt, 
2NaH»SetO«H10  or  Na'SeO».3H»SeO,.H,0  (Muspratt),  first  obtained  bv  Berze- 
lrus,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  salt  in  selenious  acid,  and  crystallises  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  needles,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  It  melts  easily 
to  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  which  gives  off  selenious  oxide,  leaving  a  residue  of  neutral 
sodium-selenite  with  traces  of  selenate.  (Muspratt.) 

8blbkitbs  of  Strontium. — The  neutral  salt,  Sr'SeO*,  is  a  white  powder,  infusi- 
ble, and  not  soluble  in  water. — The  acid  salt,  obtained  like  the  corresponding  barium- 
salt,  separates  as  a  milk-white  amorphous  crust,  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution. 
It  melts  in  the  fire  ;  swells  up  and  evolves  water  at  first,  and  then  one  half  of  its  acid, 
so  that  the  neutral  selenite  remains  in  a  spongy  form.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
vnter,  and  dissolves  but  slowly  even  in  boiling  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Sblbnitbs  of  Th  allium. — The  neutral  salt,  TPSeO",  is  produced  by  oxidising 
selenide  of  thallium  with  nitric  acid,  or  more  easily  by  treating  selenious  ncid  with 
excess  of  thallium-carbonate.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  very  thin  micaceous  lamina?  (K  uhl- 
mann,  BulL  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  i.  330).— The  acid  salt,  nHSoO*,  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  neutral  salt,  and  crystallises  most  readily  from  a  solution  mixed  with  alcohol. 
(Kuhlmann.) 

Sblenites  of  Tin. — Stannic  selenite  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  When  strongly  heated, 
it  first  gives  off  water,  and  then  the  whole  of  its  acid. 

Sblbnitbs  of  Uranium. — Neutral  uranic  selenite  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder, 
which  is  decomposed  at  high  temperatures,  giving  off  oxygen  and  selenious  oxide,  and 
leaving  uranoso-uranic  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  excess  of  selenious  acid,  forming  an 
acid  salt,  which  dries  up  to  a  white,  opaquo,  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  (Berze- 
lius). According  to  Muspratt,  the  crystalline  salt  thus  obtained  is  neutral  uranio 
selenite,  U*05.3SeOa. 

Sblenitb  of  Yttrium  is  precipitated  in  curdy  white  flocks,  which  dry  up  to  a 
white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  selenious  acid,  and  when  strongly  heated, 
first  gives  off  water,  and  then  the  whole  of  its  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Sblbnitbs  of  Zinc— The  neutral  salt,  Zn"SeO".H*0  (Muspratt),  is  a  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  and  melts  to  a  yellow 
transparent  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  white  mass,  having  a  crystalline  fracturo. 
At  an  incipient  white  heat,  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and  is  converted,  with  sublimation 
of  selenious  oxide,  into  an  infusible  basic  salt,  no  longer  decomposible  by  heat. — The 
acid  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  selenious  acid,  is  a  transparent, 
fissured,  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Hyperacid  Salt,  Zn'H'Sc'O'*  =  Zn'SeO'.SH'ScO*.— When  clean  zinc-turnings  or  plates 
of  zinc  are  immersed  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  selenious  acid 
the  metal  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  rod  layer  of  reduced  selenium,  and  a  solu- 
tion is  formed  containing  hyporacid  zinc-selcnite,  which,  when  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consistence  tn  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  left  at  rest  for  about  a 
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week,  separates  in  large  yellow  crystals,  very  much  like  those  of  neutral  potassium- 
chrotnate.  They  are  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  having, their  terminal  edges,  and  frequently 
also  the  obtuse  lateral  edges,  replaced  by  planes  :  generally  associated  in  twins.  Tho 
salt  is  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  colourless ;  has  a  strong 
sour  taste;  is  not  decomposed  by  acids;  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  the  salt  being 
resolved  into  selenious  oxide  and  neutral  zinc-selonite.  A  crystal  heated  to  30°  or 
40°  undergoes  the  same  change,  becoming  white  and  opaque  ;  on  increasing  the  heat, 
the  crystal  melts,  and  is  resolved  into  water  which  distils  over,  selenious  oxide  which 
Hublimes,  and  a  neutral  or  basic  salt  which  remains  behind.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lix.  279.) 

Sblkxitb  op  Zirconium  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
selenious  acid,  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  sirconia.  (Berzelius.) 

Selenlo  Acid,  H'SeO4  -  H«O.ScO»  -  |o«.— This  acid,  the  analogue  of 

sulphuric  acid,  was  discovered  in  1827  by  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  623), 
and  has  been  further  examined  by  Wohlwill  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  162)  and 
v.  Hauer  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxxix.  299;  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  85). 

S'-lenic  acid  (or  a  metallic  selenate)  is  formed :  1.  By  fusing  selenium,  selentocs 
oxide,  or  a  selenite  with  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium. — 2.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 
and  wuter,  or  of  hypochlorous  acid,  on  selenium,  selenious  acid,  or  selenites. — 3.  By 
heating  selenious  acid  with  peroxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  chromate  of 
potassium.  (Wohlwill.) 

Preparation.  —  Aqueous  selenic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  fusing  an  alkaline  selenite 
with  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  resulting  alkaline 
t-elenate  with  a  lead-salt,  and  decomposing  the  precipitated  selenate  of  lead  with  sol- 
phydric  acid.  According  to  Wohlwill,  however,  this  process  is  not  advantageous, 
because  a  portion  of  the  selenate  of  lead  obstinately  resists  decomposition.  The 
following  is  more  convenient  and  productive.  Selenious  acid  is  first  prepared  bv 
dissolving  selenium  in  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solution,  after  moderate  concentration,  is 
finally  evaporated  down  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  receiver,  whereupon,  after  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  and  the  water  have  been  driven  off,  the  liquid  suddenly  becomes 
briskly  agitated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  selenious  acid  volatilises  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver  to  a  snowy  mass.  The  solution  of  this  sublimed  selenious  acid, 
or  cupric  selenite  (prepared  therefrom  with  cupric  carbonate  suspended  in  water),  is 
treated  with  chlorine  gas ;  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  allowed  to  evaporate  from  the 
liquid  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  the  liquid  is  saturated  with 
pure  cupric  carbonate ;  and  the  cupric  selenate  contained  in  the  liquid  (filtered  from 
unaltered  cupric  selenite)  is  separated  from  cupric  chloride  by  precipitation  with 
alcohol  (which  leaves  the  chloride  in  bolution),  or  by  repeated  crystallisation.  The 
cupric  selenato  is  then  suspended  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid;  and  the  filtered  aqueous  acid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath.  The  formation  of  selenic  acid  by  oxidising  selenious  acid  with  chlorine 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  selenates,  but  not  for  the  direct  preparation  of  the 
aqueous  acid,  because  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  at  the  same  time  reconverts  the 
selenic  acid,  unless  neutralised,  into  selenious  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  when 
heated.  (Wohlwill.) 

Von  Hauer  precipitates  a  solution  of  potassium-selenite  with  calcium-nitrate; 
purifieB  the  resulting  calcium-selenate  by  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  heat 
(it  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water);  then  decomposes  it  by  boiling  with  excess 
of  cadmium-oxalate  and  water,  till  the  liquid  is  free  from  calcium ;  precipitates  the 
cadmium  from  the  filtered  liquid  with  sulphydric  acid ;  expels  the  excess  of  that  acid 
from  the  filtrate  by  heat,  and  concentrates  by  evaporation. 

Properties. — Selenic  acid  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  in  the  most  con- 
centrated state  boils  at  280°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6.  The  liquid  in  this 
state  is  not  quite  pure  selenic  acid,  H*Se04,  but  contains  a  little  water  in  addition, 
which  cannot  be  driven  off  without  further  decomposition  of  the  acid  into  selenious 
oxide,  water,  and  oxygen.  The  concentrated  acid  resembles  sulphuric  acid  in  many  of 
its  properties.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  its  admixture  with  water  is  attended  with 
considerable  rise  of  temperature.  The  strong  or  dilute  acid  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  eliminates  chlorine,  and  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid : 

H'SeO4  +  2HC1    -    CI2  +  H«0  +  IPSeO*. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  resists  the  action  of  many  reducing  agents  which  decompose 
6«lenious  acid.  Thus,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphurous  or  sulphydric  acid,  and  its 
solution  dis.solves  zinc  and  iron,  with  simple  substitution  of  the  metal  for  hydrogen, 
not  *ith  precipitation  of  selenium,  as  is  the  case  with  Belenious  acid  (p.  226).  The 
free  acid  precipitates  barium-salts,  even  in  presence  of  other  mineral  adds.    By  this 
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property,  taken  in  connection  with  its  reduction  to  selenious  acid,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  aelenic  acid  may  be  distinguished  from  all 


Selenates. 

Selenic  acid  is  dibasic  like  sulphuric  acid,  and  capable  of  forming  acid  as  well  as 
neutral  salts.  Only  one  acid  selenate  has,  however,  yet  been  prepared,  viz.  that  of 
potassium,  KHSeO*.  The  neutral  selenates  have  the  composition,  M3SeO«  or  M"SeO«. 
Many  double  selenates  are  also  known,  represented  by  the  general  formula?,  M"XzSe*Oa 
and  M"*XSe?Os,  the  last  being  analogous  to  the  alums. 

The  selenates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  prepared  by  igniting  selenium,  selenides,  or 
selenites  with  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  ;  other  seleuates  by  dissolving  metallic 
oxides,  hydrates,  or  carbonates  in  selenic  acid  ;  the  selenates  of  barium,  strontium,  and 
lead,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  nitric  acid,  by  precipitation.  The 
selenates  correspond  very  closely  in  their  properties  to  the  sulphates,  with  which  they 
we  isomorphous.  Most  of  them  sustain  a  red  heat  without  decomposition.  Heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  they  are  readily  converted  into  selenides.  Heated  with 
charcoal  or  with  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  reducing  flame,  they  are  also  reduced  to 
eelenidea,  emitting  the  characteristic  horseradish  odour.  When  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  they  evolve  chlorine,  and  leave  selenious  acid,  from  which  selenium  may  be 
precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid. 
Sblbsatb  of  Alvmixium  resembles  the  sulphate,  and  yields  corresponding 
under  similar  circumstances  (see  Sui.pha.tks). — Selenium-alums,  viz. 


ArKSesO'.l2H*0  -  (^j^J  0\12H»0,  and  the  corresponding  ammonium-  and 

sodium-salts,  are  obtained,  by  dissolving  aluminium-hydrate  in  excess  of  selenic  acid 
and  neutralising  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  in  monometric  crystals  (O  with  coOoo 
and  »  O),  which  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air.  They  are  all  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water;  the  sodium-salt  crystallises  only  from  very  concentrated  solutions,  and  even  in 
presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  aluminium-selenate,  only  in  small  crystals  mixed 
with  selenate  of  sodium  (Wohlwill).  The  crystals  of  the  potassium-salt  haveaspecific 
gravity  of  1971.   (Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  615.) 

Silbnatb  op  Barium,  Ba"SeO\  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  white  powder 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  converted  into  selenite  and  dissolved  by 
boilingwith  hydrochloric  acid,  being  thereby  distinguished  from  the  sulphate.  Specific 
gravity  =  4  67  at  22°.    (Schafarik,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  15.) 

Self,  mate  op  Cadmium,  Cd'SeO'^H'O,  prepared  as  above  (p.  230),  crystallises 
by  cooling  or  spontaneous  evaporation  in  small  transparent  tables,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  give  off  half  their  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  con- 
siderably below  a  red  heat.    (v.  B  a  u  e  r.) 

Selenate  op  Calcium,  Ca"SeO*.2H*0,  prepared  by  precipitation  (p.  230), 
separates  on  warming  its  aqueous  solution,  in  transparent  crystals,  which  resemble 
those  of  gypsum,  and  may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  by  slow  evaporation.  The 
dehydrated  salt  hardens  with  water,  like  burnt  gypsum,    (v.  Hauer.) 

Sblbxatb  of  Chromium  and  Potassium,  or  Selenic  Chrome-alum,  crystal- 
lises after  some  time  from  the  liquid  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acid  potassium-chromate  with  seleuic  acid  and  alcohol  at  a  moderate  heat. 
(Wohlwill.) 

Srlbnatk  of  Cobalt,  Co"ScO*.7HjO,  resembles  the  sulphate  (Mitschorlich\ 
—Potassio^cobaltous  sdenatr,  Co"KlSe20",  resembles  the  corresponding  nickel-salt, 
(v.  Hauer.) 

Sblckatb  of  Copper,  Cu'SeO'.SH'O,  prepared  by  dissolving  copper  or  eupric 
oxide  in  selenic  acid,  or  by  oxidation  of  the  selenite  (p.  230),  is  isomorphous  with  the 
sulphate  (Mitscherlich).  A  mixture  of  cupric  and  ferrous  selenates  yield*,  ac- 
cording to  Wohlwill,  in  a  number  of  successive  crystallisations,  nothing  but  different 
combinations  of  the  form  of  cupric  sulphate  (triclinic,  ii.  158);  crystals  having  the 
form  cf  ferrous  sulphate  (monoclinic)  are  obtained  only  when  the  latter  is  in  consider- 
able excess,  as  observed  by  Wohlwill  in  a  mixed  salt  containing  3  at.  Fe  to  1  at  Cu. 
A  solution  of  magnesium-selenate  mixed  with  comparatively  very  small  Quantities  of 
cupric  selenate  yields  crystals  having  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  containing 

Cu"Mg\Se,0,,.28H-0.    Stleuate  of  zinc  yields  with  cupric  selenate  a  similar  salt, 

containing  Cu"ZusSe'0".28H«0. 

Ferrous  Selenate,  lV'SeO'.TH'O  (or  6110).— This  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving 
iron  wire  in  selenic  acid,  and  evaporating  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydr»>gen  or  carbonic 
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anhydride,  crystallises  with  7  at.  water  and  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate,  only  at  tem- 
peratures a  little  above  0°.  The  monoclinic  crystals  thus  obtained  become  opaque, 
and  give  off  part  of  their  water  even  on  slight  rise  of  temperature  ;  and  at  temperatures 
not  much  above  6°,  the  salt  crystallises  with  only  5  at.  water,  and  in  the  form  of 
cupric  sulphate,    (Wo  hi  will.) 

Self. nate  of  Lead,  Pb"SeO*,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  selenate  of  sodium 
with  nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Specific  gravity  «- 
6  37  at  22°  (Schafa  rik).  This  salt  occurs  native,  with  selenide  of  lead  and  antimony, 
malachite,  &c,  at  the  Friederichsgliick  mine,  near  Hildburghausen,  and  at  Eisfeld,  in 
small,  brittle,  sulphur-yellow  spheres  and  botryoi'dal  masses,  cleaving  distinctly  in  one 
direction.  This  mineral  was  regarded  by  Kersten  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  277)  as  a  selenite 
of  lead ;  but  according  to  H.  Rose's  analysis,  it  is  a  selenate  of  lead  containing  a 
little  copper.    (Dana,  ii.  375.) 

Sklenatb  of  Magnesium,  Mg"SeO«.7H»0,  exactly  resembles  the  sulphate  in 
form  and  solubility. 

Selenate  of  Nickel,  Ni'*Se04.6HI0,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in 
seh  nic  acid,  forms  quadratic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  sulphate  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  water  (Mitscherlich).  According  to  v.  Hauer,  it  crystallises  from 
neutral  solutions  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  quadratic  pyramids,  which  give  off  4  at. 
water  at  100°,  but  cannot  be  completely  dehydrated  without  further  decomposition. 
A  mixture  of  this  salt  and  cupric  selenate  in  nearly  equivalent  quantities,  yields  crystals 
having  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate.  (Wohlwill.) 

Nickel-potassium  Sck-nate,  Ni"K*Se*0".6H*0,  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  double  sulphate.  It  cannot  be  dehydrated  without  decompo- 
sition, but  gives  off  nearly  4  at.  water  at  100°,  whereas  the  sulphate  remains  unaltered 
at  that  temperature.  [Respecting  the  crystalline  form,  see  also  G.  v.  Rath  (Pogg. 
Ann.  cxv.  487  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  216)].  *  The  corresponding  double  salts  formed  by 
combination  of  the  selenates  of  cobalt,  magnesium,  and  copper  with  the  selenatea  of 
potassium  and  ammonium,  crystallises  in  the  same  form,  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  double  sulphates,  and  cannot  be  completely  de- 
hydrated without  decomposition,    (v.  Hauer.) 

Selenates  of  Potassium.— The  neutral  salt,  K'SeO4,  is  prepared  by  fusing 
selenium  or  selenite  of  potassium,  or  native  selenide  of  lead,  with  saltpetre,  dissolving  the 
fused  massin  hot  water,  and  leaving  the  concentrated  solution  to  crystallise.  The  excels 
of  nitrate  then  crystallises  out  first,  and  afterwards  the  selenate,  in  crystals  exactly 
resembling  the  neutral  sulphate.  It  deflagrates  on  glowing  coals  like  saltpetre,  and  is 
equally  soluble  in  hot  and  in  cold  water  (Mitscherlich). — The  acid  salt,  KHSeO*, 
exactly  resembles  the  acid  sulphate.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Selenate  of  Silver,  Ag*Se04,  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  selenic  acid, 
agrees  with  the  sulphate  in  form  and  properties. 

Selenate  of  Sodium,  Na*3eO\  is  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  and  crys- 
tallises from  aqueous  solution  above  40°  in  anhydrous  crystals ;  at  lower  temperatures, 
or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  crystals  containing  NaaSeO*.10H*O,  exactly  n~ 
scmbling  those  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  exhibiting,  like  the  latter,  a  maximum  solubility 
at  about  33°.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Selenate  of  Thallium,  Tl*SeO\  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its 
carbonate  in  selenic  acid,  crystallises  in  long,  white,  prismatic  needles,  isomorphous 
with  sulphate  of  potassium,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  (Kuhlmann,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  i.  330.— Oettinger,  Zeitsehr.  Ch.  P  liar  in. 
1864,  p.  440.) 

Selenate  of  Zinc,  Zn'SeO^H'O,  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphate.  Accord- 
ing to  Mitscherlich,  it  crystallises  also  with  2  at.  and  6  at.  water,  the  dehydrated  salt 
^parating  at  temperatures  above  30°,  the  hex-hydrate  between  20°  and  153.  The  solu- 
tion mixed  with  ferrous  sulphate  deposits,  according  to  Wohlwill,  crystals  having  the 
form  of  cupric  sulphate.  When  a  solution  of  rinc-selenate  is  mixed  with  cupric 
selenate,  the  former  being  in  considerable  excess,  the  crystals  which  first  separate 
have  the  form  of  cupric  sulphate  ;  and  it  is  only  the  last  that  exhibit  the  quadratic 
form  of  zinc-sclenate  (Wohlwill).— St/enate  of  zinc  and  thallium,  Zn"TlxSesOs.6H,0, 
crvstallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  isomorphics  with  magnesio-potassic  sulphate. 
(G.  Werther,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  60.) 

SELENIUM,  OXYCHLOKIDE  OP.  SeCPO  -  SeCRSeO'.  S<lenac%eh!orid. 
(R.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  615.) — Produced  by  distilling  tetrachloride  of  selenium 
over  selenious  oxide  gently  heated  in  a  sealed  tube:  also  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
tetrachloride  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  is  therefore  always  present  in  the  liquid 
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resulting  from  the  deliquescence  of  the  tetrachloride,  in  damp  air.  It  is  a  slightly 
yellowish  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  244,  boiling  at  about  220°,  faming  in 
damp  air,  and  easily  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  seleniuus  acids. 

S£X.i:7VXiniC,  BTJLPBXDBS  OP.  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  ana- 
logous in  composition  to  selenious  oxide  and  the  unknown  selenic  oxide.  The 
disulphide  or  selenious  sulphide,  SeS3,  is  produced  by  fusing  1  at.  selenium 
with  2  at.  sulphur ;  also  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  a  solution  of  selenious 
seid.*  The  latter  method  yields  it  as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  becoming  darker 
when  dry.  It  softens  at  100°,  melts  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and  when 
more  strongly  heated,  boils,  distils  over,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  an  orange-yellow 
mass  resembling  orpiment.  Alkalis  dissolve  the  sulphur  from  it  easily  and  com- 
pletely, together  with  a  small  quantity  of  selenium.  Alkaline  sulphydrates  dissolve  it 
completely.  (Berzelius.) 

The  trisulphide  or  selenic  sulphide,  SeS',  is  produced  by  fusing  1  at.  selenium 
with  3  at.  sulphur.  It  is  a  brick-red,  fusible,  volatile  solid,  soluble  without  residuo  in 
tlkaline  hydrates  and  sulphydrates.  (Berselius.) 

8EMBCARPU8,  The  almonds  of  Stmecarpus  Anacardtum,  L.  (Anaeardium 
orientate),  an  East  Indian  plant,  contain  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  oil ;  the  pericarp 
contains  32  per  cent,  of  a  a  vesicating  oil  of  specific  gravity  0*991,  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  blackening  on  exposure  to  the  air.   (J.  Lepire,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  16.) 

Syn.  with  WWmskkd. 

Mesereum-seeds  (iii.  1010). 

This  name  was  given  by  Zinin  to  a  compound  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  dinitrobenzene ;  probably  impure  a-phenylene- 
diamine  (iv.  480). 

rAPHTHALXBAM,    SEMINAPHTBALIDXBB.     S«u  the  next 


Ctogi^i  .  Amidokaphthtlajomb,  CwH\NHf)N 

(vNAFHTHTLEms-DiAMixE  ^C |  N* ;  also  called  Seminaphthalidine,  Stminaphtha- 

lHam,  and  Azonaphthylandne.  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iii.  362  ;  lxxxv.  329.) — A 
hue  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  dinitronnphthalene  (iv.  16). 
To  prepare  it,  dinitronaphthalene  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia,  and 
the  crimson  solution  is  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid,  then  boiled,  whereupon  it  de- 
posits a  large  quantity  of  sulphur ;  afterwards,  mixed  with  water,  boiled  again,  and 
filtered  quickly  at  tbe  boiling  neat.  On  cooling  it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  naphthy- 
lfue-diamine  in  thin,  shining,  copper-coloured  needleSjWhich  may  be  rendered  colourless 
by  alternate  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  water.f 

Naphthylene-diamine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  shining  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  forming  brownish-yellow  solutions, 
which  quickly  become  darker-coloured  and  turbid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  dry 
state  it  may  easily  be  kept  unaltered.  It  melts  at  160°,  and  when  heated  above  200°, 
boils  and  distils,  with  partial  decomposition  and  carbonisation.  It  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  dark-violet  solution,  which  remains  unchanged  for  months  if 
left  to  itself;  but,  on  addition  of  water,  is  immediately  transformed  into  a  reddiah- 
vhite  crystalline  mass.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  is  decolorised  by  aqueous 
acids,  forming  crystalline  magmas,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  without 
alteration. 

Salts  of  Naphthylene-diamine. — This  base  is  diacid,  uniting  with  2  at.  of  a 
monatomic  and  1  at.  of  a  diatomic  acid.  The  hydrochlorate,  C,0H,0N*.2HC1,  is  pre- 
pared by  dropping  rather  strong  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of 
naphthylene-diamine  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled.  A  magma  of  shining  scales  is  thus 
obtained,  which  must  be  washed  with  alcohol.  The  salt  cannot  be  sublimed.  Its 
aqueous  solution  becomes  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  chlvromercurate 
crystallises  in  broad  very  soluble  laminse.— The  chloroplatinate,  C'»HuN,.2HCLPt"Cll, 
is  a  yellow-brown  sparingly  soluble  powder. 

The  sulphate,  C*H,*N,.Hi804,  is  obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  colourless  scales. — Tho phosphate  forms  shining 


to  H.  Bosc,  however,  the  precipitate  thus  formed  is  only  a  mixture  of  selenium  and 

Y  The  red  colour  of  the  flnt  crop  of  crystals  arises  tVom  *  foreign  Mjbstancc  much  more  soluble  In 
alcohol  than  nauhthylw-diamine  itself.  This  coloured  body  crystallines  from  water  In  very  (lender 
luf  ctes*  nc*dl«s,  »btch,  when  heated  in  a  tube,  melt  to  a  red  liquid,  and  then  distil  with  partial 
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scales,  more  stable  than  the  sulphate,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallising  therefrom  without  alteration. 

The  oxalate  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  A  solution  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat  deposits  it  on  cooling, 
in  shining  scab  s. — The  tartrate  crystallises  in  radiate  groups  of  slender  needles,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  decomposes  in 
solution,  but  is  more  perm  men  t  in  the  dry  state. 

SEMX-OPAXh    A  variety  of  opal,  translucent  at  the  edges  only  (iv.  204). 

SENARivroNTITE.  The  monometric  variety  of  antimonious  oxide,  SbaO*(i.  323), 
occurring  at  Sensa,  in  the  province  of  Constantino,  Algeria,  and  at  Perneck  near 
Malackza  in  Hungary,  in  regular  unmodified  octahedrons,  and  in  musses  with  granular 
structure.  Hardness  *»  2  to  2  5.  Specific  gravity  =  522  to  5  3.  It  has  a  greyish  or 
yellowish  colour,  and  resinous  lustre  inclining  to  subadamantine ;  transparent  to 
translucent. 

SENECA  OXX».  American  petroleum,  so  called  because  it  was  collected  and  sold 
by  the  Seneca  Indians. 

SENEGAL  CUM.    See  Gum  (ii.  954). 

SENNA    A  purgative  drug  consisting  of  the  leaves  of  Cassia  acutifolia,  a  shrub 
indigenous  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  Cassia  oftovata,  indigenous  in 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Syria.    It  has  been  examined  by  several  chemists,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  extracting  the  active  principle,  but  the  results  are  by  no  means  accordant. 
Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  (J.  Pharm.  x.  58)  attribute  the  purgative  action  to  a  bitter 
uncry  stall  isable  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  which  they 
denominato  cat  hart  in  (i.  817).    Bley  and  Diesel  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  lv.  257  \  ob- 
tained from  senua-leaves  a  similar  substance,  together  with  a  yellow  resin,  chry  so- 
re tin  (i.  960),  soluble  in  ether,  and  resembling  chry  sop  hanic  acid,  probably  a  mixture 
of  that  acid  with  other  substances.    According  to  Martius  (Monographic  drr  Scenes- 
hltiittr,  Leipzig,  1857),  senna  contains  chrysophanic  acid  (i.  258;  together  with  two 
brown  substances,  similar  to  or  identical  with  the  aporetin  and  pha?oretin  of  rhubarb  ; 
also  margarin  ;  he  regards  the  chrysophanic  acid  as  the  active  principle.  Sawicki, 
on  the  other  hand  (Dissertatio  inauyuralis,  Dorpati,  1857),  doubts  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  inasmuch  as  the  purgative  principle  of  senna  is  extracted  by  water  much 
moro  easily  than  by  alcohol,  whereas  chrysophanic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  by  which  indeed  it  is  extracted  from  rhubarb.  "Wiggers  endeavours 
to  explain  this  contradiction  by  supposing  that  the  chrysophanic  acid  in  senna  is  for 
the  most  part  combined  with  bases,  and  in  that  state  insoluble  in  alcohol,  whereas  in 
rhubarb  it  exists  chieflv  in  the  free  state. 

Martius  found  in  senna-leaves  from  Cassia  acutifulia  from  9  to  12  per  cent  of  ash. 
Tho  composition  of  the  ash  in  100  pts.  is,  according  to  Martius  (a  and  b)  and 
Schreiber  (c),  as  follows : — 

Sand  and 

K»0  N»?0  MjjO   CaO  Fe"'PO«  P^O*   SJO*   CI      SO>   CO*  ch*rco*l. 
Alexandrian  (a)    16  58  1  08  7'46  35  92  0  32    .  .     2  00  0  35  2  95  24  75  6  97 
East      Ub)   11*20  8  50  6  10  36  28  6  70    .  .     4  06  0  70  3  52  21  10  3  69 
Indian     |(c)   13  47  124  0  85  35  36  1  50  3  82  14  49  3  81  145  23  57 

SBPZJL,  A  dark-brown  pigment  prewired  from  a  black  juice,  which  is  secreted  by 
certain  glands  of  the  cuttle-fish  (ijepia  officinalis,  Styia  Loligo,  &c),  and  ejected  by  the 
animal  to  darken  the  water  when  it  is  pursued.  One  part  of  the  juice  is  capable  of 
making  1000  parts  of  water  nearly  opaque.  The  juice,  when  dried,  yields  a  black 
mass,  which,  according  to  Prout,  consists  of  78  per  cent,  black  pigment  or 
melanin,  10  40  calcium-carbonate,  7  00  magnesium-carbonate,  2' 16  alkaline  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  and  0  84  mucus.  The  blnck  pigment  may  be  isolated  by  boiling  the 
black  mass  successively  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  solution  of  am- 
monium-carbonate. It  is  a  black,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  substance,  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but,  remaining  suspended  in  water  for  a  very  long  time, 
its  deposition  may,  however,  be  accelerated  by  addition  of  acids  or  sal-ammoniac. 
It  dissolves  in  warm  caustic  potash  solution,  forming  a  dark-brown  solution,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  by  nitric  acid. 
It  dissolves  also  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  pigment  is  prepared  by  saluratii.g  the  dried  native  sepia  with  a  little  caustic 
lye.  then  adding  more  lye,  boiling  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  filtering,  precipitating 
with  an  acid,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  dryiDg  it  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
brow  n  colour  and  fine  grain. 
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Os  *epu8,  Meerschaum,  or  White  Fish-bone,  is  the  calcareous  shield  or  shell  on  the 
back  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  consists  of  two  layers :  the  upper  thin,  but  very  compact,  while 
the  lower  is  thicker  but  porous.  The  upper  layer  contains,  according  to  John,  80  per 
cent,  calcium-carbonate  with  traces  of  phosphate,  9  gelatinous  substance,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  cold  lime-water,  4  water,  and  traces  of  magnesia.  The  lower  layer 
contains  85  calcium-carbonate,  with  traces  of  potash,  4  gelatinous  matter,  aud  4  water, 
with  traces  of  magnesia.  Forchhauuner  found  in  Os  sepia  010  per  cent,  magnesium- 
carbonate. 

Os  sepia  is  used  as  tooth-powder,  for  polishing,  and  for  modelling  for  fine  gold 
articles ;  it  was  formerly  used  as  an  internal  remedy  in  cases  of  goitre.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  vii.  839.) 

SEPXOXJTB.   Syn.  with  Mkebschaum  (iii.  864). 

SSPXXLX1STS.    Syn.  with  SrPBHRINE. 

SEPTARIA.  Calcareous  concretions  i ntersected  by  veins  of  calcspar,  which,  when 
calcined  and  ground,  form  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement. 

SE2BIAN".    Syn.  with  Miloschik. 

SesiCIC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Mybistic  acta. 

SX3&XCXW  (from  Sirica,  silk).  A  name  proposed  by  Schlossberger  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ex.  245)  for  the  fibroin  of  silk  and  of  gossamer-threads  (ii.  644),  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  identical,  but  different  from  the  organic  matter  of  sponges,  forwhich 
he  retains  the  name  fibroin. 

The  name  sericin  was  formerly  also  applied  to  myristin,  the  glyceride  of  myristic 
acid  (iii.  1072),  on  account  of  its  silky  aspect. 

SEBICITE.  A  mineral  occurring  in  a  schist  of  the  Tannus  range  in  "Western 
Germany.  It  has  a  greenish  or  yellowish-while  colour,  silky  lustre;  hardness  I  ; 
specific  gravity  «=  2  897.  Foliated  in  one  direction,  the  plates  being  undulated. 
Exfoliates  strongly  before  the  blowpipe,  and  melts  on  the  edges  with  a  bright  light, 
terming  a  greyish  euamel.  Decomposed  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Contains, 
According  to  List  (Ann.  Ch.  1'hiirm.  Ixxxi.  193),  1  22  per  cent,  fluorine,  0  31  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  1*69  titanic  anhydride,  60  00  silica,  23  6.5  alumina,  8*07  ferrous 
aide,  0  93  magnesia,  0*63  lime,  91 1  potash,  1-75  soda,  and  3  11  water.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  potash-mica  by  its  small  amount  of  alumina.  List  regards  it  as 
identical  with  Damourite  (ii.  303). 

SEmcOXiXTS.  Satin  spar.  Atlasspath.  A  minera  from  Alston  Moor,  in 
Cumberland,  formerly  regarded  as  a  fibrous  arragonite,  but  belonging,  according  to 
G.  Rise's  latest  investigations,  not  to  arragonite,  but  to  calcspar.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
vii.  841.) 

SETLOxfllff.  This  name  was  given  by  Eoudet  (J.  Pharm.  zix.  291),  to  a  fat 
which  he  obtained  by  treating  dried  blood-scrum  with  ether  or  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  According  to  Boudet,  it  is  quite  destitute  of  crystalline 
structure  ;  according  to  Verdei  1  and  Marcet  (J.  Phurm.  [3],  xx.  89),  it  crystallises 
from  boiling  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminae.  When  once  separated  from  blood-serum,  it 
no  longer  dissolves  in  that  liquid.  According  to  Gob  ley  (ibid.  xxi.  241),  the  so-called 
serolin  is  not  a  pure  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  several  fats  of  different  melting 
points. 

SEROUS  FXtlTZS.  The  serous  cavities  of  the  body  (via.,  peritoneal,  pleural, 
pericardial,  Sec.)  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  called  serous  fluid,  from  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  serum  of  blood.  A  similar  fluid,  found  in  blisters,  in  cuticular 
resides,  and  in  the  interstices  of  connective  tissue,  is  more  generally  called  •  lymph.' 
Under  certain  morbid  conditions,  the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  various  parts  becomes 
very  much  increased,  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  dropsy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  health,  and  during  life,  serous  fluid,  whether  from 
peritoneum,  pericardium,  pleura,  or  vagina  testis,  possesses,  like  blood,  the  property 
of  coagulating  at  tho  ordinary  temperature  when  removed  from  the  body ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  contains  both  the  elements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  fibrin.  When, 
however,  serous  fluid  is  not  removed  from  the  body  until  several  hours  afu-r  death,  the 
lower  of  spontaneous  coagulation  has  either  become  very  much  lessened  or  entirely 
disappeared.  When  the  quantity  has  been  abnormally  increased,  as  in  dropsies,  the 
spontaneous  coagu'ation  is  often  absent.  In  most  of  these  cases,  if  not  in  all, coagula- 
tion (formation  of  fibrin)  can  be  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  blood,  or  of  a 
fedution  of  globulin  (fibrinoplastin),  showing  that  one  element  of  fibrin  (fibrinogen) 
still  remains.  Theses  fibrinary  elements  may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  fluid  with 
tulphate  of  magnesia  and  filtering,  in  which  process  they  are  retained  on  the  filter,  and 
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may  be  readily  dissolved  in  water ;  or  by  diluting  the  fluid  with  5  or  10  times  its  bulk 
uf  water,  and  either  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  it,  or  cautiously  adding  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  collecting  the  precipitate,  and  dissolving  it  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  a  neutral  alkaline  salt,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  an  extremely  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  alkali.  Serous  fluid,  when  freed  by  filtration  from  fibrin  (if  it  has  been 
formed),  epithelial  scales,  &c,  is  clear,  slightly  fluorescent,  of  a  yellow  or  golden 
colour,  and  distinctly  alkaline,  with  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1*005  to  1*030.  It 
contains,  besides  the  fibrinary  elements,  albumin,  fats,  cholesterin  (protagon  ?)  sugar 
(or  an  unfermentable  substance  reducing  cupric  salts),  urea,  uric  acid,  and  frequently 
xanthine.  According  to  Naunyn  (Arch.  Anat  Phys.  1865,  p.  166),  creatine,  crea- 
tinine, and  hippuric  acid  are  never  found  in  it.  The  inorganic  salts  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  blood-serum.  In  serous  fluid  which  had  become  purulent,  Naunyn  found 
leucine,  tyrosine  (guanine),  and  xanthine,  but  no  urea  or  uric  acid.  In  1000  cc.  of 
peritoneal  fluid  (ascites),  Planer  found  95*2  cc.  free,  and  48*8  cc.  combined,  carbonic 
anhydride,  21*0  cc.  nitrogen,  and  0*14  cc  oxygen  (measured  at  0°  and  76  mm.).  The 
following  table  shows  the  composition  of  serous  fluid  from  various  sources: — 
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Hoppe  (Schmidt,  A.  Archi.  Anat.  Phys.  1861,  p.  713)  estimated,  by  means  of  tho 
polarization  apparatus,  the  percentage  of  albumin  in  38  cases  to  be  as  follows  : — Hydro- 
cele :  moan  of  17  cases  6-6;  pericardium:  mean  of  11  cases  20,  case  of  general 
drop;<y  0  7,  caso  of  typhus  4  0;  peritoneum:  mean  of  5  cases  13,  case  of  general 
dropsy  0  2;  pleura:  hydrothorax  16,  pleurisy  i'2.— Aqueous  humour,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  serous  fluid,  contains  globulin  (fibrinoplastin)  and  urea.  Tho  Uars 
contain  mucus  in  addition  to  albumin,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  large  amount  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  M.  F. 

BERPENTAWN,  or  Aristolochin.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  root  of  Arutolochia 
st  rpc  v  tu  rut . 

SERVEKTUSH.  OphUe,  Ophiolite :  including  Picrolite,  MarmoliU,  Mit<uritet 
Williamsitt;  Jiournite,  Chrysotil,  Sparkling  Asbestos,  Ba/timorite,  Antigorite. — A 
mineral,  consisting  essentially  of  hydrated  magnesium-silicate,  the  magnesium  being 
replaced,  to  a  vanablo  but  never  very  considerable  amount,  by  iron  (ferrosum). 

Serpentine  usually  occurs  massive,  sometimes  forming  entiro  mountain  masses,  also 
granulous,  impalpable,  fibrous,  or  foliated;  sometimes  in  crystals,  apparently  tri- 
motric ;  but  these  are  not  true  crystals  of  serpentine,  but  pseudomorphs  after  chry- 
solite.  From  variations  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  its  mode  of 
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occurrence,  and  from  admixture  with  other  minerals,  it  exhibits  numerous  varieties, 
some  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  distinct  specios :  e.g.  Picrolite,  Williamsite, 
Bowenite,  Antigorite,  Baltimorite,  &c. 

Serpentine  has  usually  a  leek-green  or  blackish-green  colour,  sometimes  nearly 
white,  becoming  yellowish -grey  on  exposure ;  it  is  often  spotted  or  veinod,  as  in  verd 
antique  marble,  which  consists  of  serpentine  veined  with  calcic  carbonate.  Chrome- 
iron  is  also  frequently  disseminated  through  serpentine,  giving  it  a  mottled  appearanco 
like  the  skin  of  a  snake,  whence  its  name.  Streak  white,  slightly  shining.  Lustre  re- 
sinous or  greasy,  but  of  low  intensity :  the  fibrous  variety,  chrysotil,  has  a  silky  lustre. 
Translucent  to  opaque.  Hardness  —  3  —  4.  Specific  gravity  =>  2*507  —  2  591. 
Fracture  conchoids!  or  splintery.    Sectile.    Thin  fibres  flexible. 

Serpentine  heated  in  a  glass  tube  gives  off  water  and  often  blackens.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  mostly  Burns  whit*,  and  melts  with  difficulty  on  the  sharpest  edges. 
When  pulverised  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  and  more  readily  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Some  serpentines  contain  alumina,  others  are  free  from  it.  In  the  following 
analyses  the  two  classes  are  distinguished,  and  in  each  class  the  analyses  are  arranged 
according  to  increasing  amount  of  iron: — 

I.  Serpentines  not  containing  Alumina:— a.  Serpentine  from  Gulsjo  in 
Wermland,  Sweden  (M  osander)*.— -5.  Bowenite,  from  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island: 
green;  fine-grained;  specific  gravity  «=  2*594  —  2787  (Smith  and  Brush). — 
c.  Serpentine  from  Sala,  in  Sweden  (Lych  nell).— d.  Williamsite,  from  West- 
chester, Chester  County,  Pennsylvania :  green,  laminated  ;  specific  gravity  m  2  29  — 
2-64;  accompanied  by  common  serpentine  and  chrome-iron  (Smith  and  Brush). — 
e.  Chrysotil,  from  Newhaven,  Connecticut:  specific  gravity  »  2*49  (Brush). — 
/.  Picrolite,  from  Reichenstein,  in  Silesia:  greenish-grey  (List). — g.  Marmolite,  from 
Blandford,  Massachusetts  (Shepard). — h.  Serpentine,  from  Windish  Mattrey,  Kaiser- 
thal,  in  the  Tyrol:  conchoidal;  specific  gravity  ■»  259-  (Oilm). — i.  Serpentine, 
from  Ky nance  Bay,  in  Cornwall  (Houghton)  : 

a.         b.           c.  d.  e.          /.  g.         A.  i. 
Carbonic  anhrdride      0  89         .   .  103 

Sirica    .      .      .        42-54       42-29      4216  42-10  44-05  4461  401)8  43  07  38-29 

M«irn,.ia     .       .                     42  30      4i26  41-50  39  24  39  75  41  40  38  05  3424 

Ferrous  oxide     .         .   .         121        2-03  *43  2'53        2  63  2  70       5  71  13-50 

"!  oxide   0  45 

12  38      12-96       12-33  12-70  13  49  12-57;  15  67  12  91  12-09 

99-13  99-31  99  56  99  85  99  74  98  12 


II.  Serpentines  containing  Alumina: — a.  Chrysotil  in  compact  serpentine, 
from  Abbotsville,  New  Jersey:  yellowish-white  (Reakirt). — b.  Marmolite  from  New 
Jersey  (Garrett). — e.  Williamsite  from  Westchester  (Hermann). — d.  Chrysotil 
(sparkling  asbestos)  from  Reichenstein  in  Silesia  (v.  Kobe  11). — e.  Noble  serpentine 
from  Fahlun  (Lych nell). — -f.  Serpentine  from  the  Serpentino  Peak,  Ate  Chonire, 
between  Breona  and  Chombairain  the  Valais :  massive;  blackish -green  (Schweizer). 
— g.  Antigorite  from  the  Antigoria  Valley  near  Domo  d'Osola  (Brush). — h.  Radiated 
Picrolite  from  the  Taberg,  Sweden  (Lychnell). — t.  So-called  asbestos  from  the  com- 
pact serpentine  of  Zoblitz  in  Saxony:  specific  gravity  m  2*60—  2  65  (C.  Schmidt). — 
k.  Baltimorite  from  Bare  Hills,  Maryland  (Thomson): 

a.        b.        e.        d.        e.        /.        g.        h.        i.  k. 


Carbonic 
Silica 
Alumina  . 
Magnesia  . 
Ferroiu  oxide 
Nickel-oxide 
S<>da  . 
Water 


«*V  i'2  1*73 

.*  42fi*2  4*2-32  4*4  SO  43-ftO  41*95  44'22  41-58  40  98  43  70  40  95 
.  0-38  0  66  0  75  0-40  0  37  1*36  2  60  0*73  276  150 
.  42-67  42*23  39-71  40  <0  40  61  36-41  36  K)  33  44  291*6  34'75 
.  0-27  128  1  39  2-08  2  21  490  7'22  894  10-03 
  0  90 

'.    1*4  25  J35O  1*2-75 
loo  19   loo-rt  10O00 

All  these  analyses  maybe  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  3Mg"0.2SiO*.2HaO, 

or  Mg^iO,.Mg*SiOl.2niO,  the  magnesium  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  iron,  and 
the  silica  in  the  serpentines  of  tho  second  class  partly  replaced  by  alumina.  The 
calculated  composition  of  a  non-aluminiferous  serpentine  is,  according  to  this  for- 
mula, 44-14  per  cent,  silica,  42*97  magnesia,  and  12*89  water. 

Serpentine  is  frequently  a  result  of  pseudomorphic  changes.  Hornblende,  augite, 
chrysolite,  garnet,  spinel,  mica,  and  many  other  minerals  occur  thus  altered.  Rose 
has  found  that  some  of  the  supposed  crystals  of  serpentino  are  partly  chrysolite,  the 
change  not  having  been  complete. 

Precious  or  noble  serpentines  come  from  Fahlun  and  Gulsjo  in  Sweden,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portsey  in  Abordeenshire,  Corsica,  Saxony,  and  Siberia,  and  many 


•  For  reference*,  tee  Rammeltbcrg'i  Miner alchemic,  p.  531. 
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localities  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Serpentine  occurs  in  crystals  at  Lake 
Ausehkal,  in  Minsk,  Borsovka,  &c.  Common  serpeutiue  occurs  at  Lizard's  Point  in 
Cornwall,  and  many  other  places. 

Serpentine  admits  of  a  high  polish,  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  is  used  for  making 
•  rases,  boxes,  and  various  ornamental  articles;  it  may  also  be  made  available  as  a 
source  of  magnesia.    (Dana,  ii.  284.) 

srnprrcTXirE- ASBESTOS.    ChrysotU.   (See  the  last  article.) 

BERPEIJTTirE-DOLOMlTE.  Mixtures  of  serpentine  and  dolomite.  For 
these  and  similar  mixtures  of  serpentine  with  calespar,  magnesite,  &c,  T.  S.  Hunt 
(,T.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiv.  150)  proposes  the  name  ophiolite,  distinguishing  them  as  cal- 
citic,  dolomitic,  magnetitic,  ophiolitic,  &c  « 

SERPEVTZNXTSi  from  Iteiehenstein  in  Silesia;  appears  to  be  a  soft,  somewhat 
steatitic  alteration  of  serpentine. 

SUBBATUTiA  TUfCTORIA.  Saltwort.  A  composite  plant  of  common  occur- 
rence, formerly  cultivated  for  its  yellow  dye,  which,  however,  is  now  seldom  used,  as  it 
is  inferior  to  weld. 

SSBTTM  OP  BX.OOB.    See  Blood  (i.  608). 

SERITM  OF  MXXtX.  Whey.  The  opalescent,  liquid  containing  milk-sugar  and 
various  salts,  which  separates  when  milk  is  curdled  by  the  action  of  acids,  rennet,  &c 

5ESAM8-OXI.  A  fatty  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Stsamum.  oriental*,  a 
plant  indigenous  in  India,  and  cultivated  in  other  warm  countries.  According  to  Lefort, 
it  has  the  composition  C'H'H)*,  and  forms  with  bromine  and  chlorine  the  substitu- 
tion-products C'^H^BrO*  and  C,,H,TC10».  It  is  a  non-drying  oil,  of  yellowish  colour, 
inodorous,  and  having  a  slight  taste  of  hemp.  Specific  gravity  =  0  9230  at  15°, 
diminishing,  with  rise  of  temperature,  by  0  00076  for  each  degree  centigrade.  At  —  5° 
it  solidifies  to  the  consistence  of  palm-oil.  It  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  soap- 
making,  and  for  adulterating  olive-oil ;  in  India  as  an  article  of  food. 

8ESLERIA  CtEHULEA.  Bhte  Moor  Grass. — This  grass,  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  England  and  Scotland,  contains,  according  to  C.  Sprengel  (J.  f.  techn. 
Chem.  x.  51)  in  100  pts. :  56  pts.  water,  101  matter  soluble  in  water,  19  0  soluble  in 
dilute  potash,  0  8  wax  and  resin,  14  9  (?)  iron.  100  pts.  of  the  dried  plant  yield  5*67 
pts.  H«h  (Sprengel),  4  6  Pts.  (Hruschauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  lix.  204).  The  ash 
eu&tains  in  100  pts.,  after  deduction  of  carbonic  anhydride: 

K'      Na*0     CO       MgO     At'O*    F**Os  Mn*0»    SO»     P*?0»    S  O?  NiiCI 

14  8     4  3     22  6     trace      2  5      12      0  6     6  5     37    44  8    trace  (Sprengel) 

9  2     8  8     17  2      6  4       .  .      6*9      .  .     5  9    15  5    27'3     3  8  (Hruschauer. ) 

• 

SESQUX.  Prefix,  denoting  one  and  a  half:  e.g.  Ft^O1  or  ffeO'1,  sesquioxide  of 
iron. 

s EVEEITE,  An  argillaceous  mineral  from  Saint-Severe  in  France,  where  it 
occurs  in  masses  below  tertiary  gypsum.  It  contains,  according  to  Pellet  ier,  50  rx*r 
cent,  silica,  22  alumina,  and  26  water,  and  appears  to  be  related  to  halloysite  and 
lenzin.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  mineral  of  this  character  is  a 
distinct  species  or  a  mixture.  Another  mineral  from  Saint -Severe,  exactly  resembling 
severite  in  physical  characters,  was  found  by  v.  Hauer  to  contain  44-42  per  cent,  silica 
36  00  alumina,  18  4  water,  and  0  65  lime.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  844.) 

SSXAXrcuxiTE.  Breithaupfs  name  for  sulphide  of  lead,  occurring  at  Bcrncastel 
in  hexagonal  forms,  as  a  pseudomorph  after  pyromorphite.  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  709; 
1863,  p.  796.) 

sETBERTiTSi    Syn.  with  CLWrONTTB  (i.  1026). 

SBEA-BUTTEB.  A  vegetable  fat  obtained  in  West  Africa  from  the  nuts  of 
Bassia  Farkii.  The  nuts  are  shelled,  and  the  kernels,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  fat, 
are  boiled  with  water  and  pressed.  Shea-butter  is  greenish-white,  solid  at  common 
temperatures,  softens  at  35°,  melts  at  43° ;  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  on  cooling;  also  in  ether,  and  crystallises  therefrom.  By 
saponification  and  decomposition  cf  the  soap,  it  yields  an  acid  which  separates  in 
pearly  scales,  melts  at  611°,  and  forms  a  silver-salt  containing 64*71  percent,  carbon, 
8  98  hydrogen,  27  83  silver,  and  8  48  oxygen  (Thomson  and  Wood,  Phil.  Mag.  [3], 
xxxiv.  350).  According  to  Oudemanns  (J.  pr.  Chrm.  Ixxxix.  205),  it  yields  29*7 
per  cent,  oleic  acid,  70*3  stearic  acid  (melting  at  69°),  but  no  palmitic  acid  or  any 
other  acid  of  the  series  C^l^O*,  of  lower  atomic  weight.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  by  Buff.   {Gmdins  Handbook,  xvi.  334.) 
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or  BHELL-1AC.  Ijnc  purified  by  melting  and  straining  (iii.  451). 
Seed-lac  or  grain-lac  contain*,  according  to  John,  two  resins  soluble  in  alcohol,  nnd  an 
•nsduble  resin  (laccin),  besides  colouring  matter,  a  bitter  principle,  nnd  impurities. 
Shellac  contains  two  resins  and  a  wax,  but  no  laccin.  It  is  of  yellowish-brown,  brown, 
or  black  colour,  translucent,  hard,  with  a  shining  conchoidal  fracture,  and  has,  according 
to  Brisson,  a  specific  gravity  of  1*139.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
acetic  acid,  potash,  soda,  and  borax,  but  not  in  ammonia  (Hatchett);  with  moderate 
facility  in  wood-spirit,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  amylic  alcohol  and  valerianic  aldehyde,  moderately  soluble  in  valerianic  acid, 
slightly  in  amylic  valerate  (T  rant  we  in).  It  dissolves  partially  in  cold  creosote 
(Reichenbach),  but  slightly  in  boiling  rock-oil  (Sunssure)  and  in  benzene, 
though  benzene  mixes  with  its  solution  in  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol  (Mansfield)  ; 
in  1$  pts.  of  acetone,  forming  a  thick  oily  varnish.  (Wiederhold.) 

The  bleaching  of  shellac  on  the  large  scale  is  effected  by  chlorino  or  its  compounds, 
but  the  best  material  for  the  purpose  is  bone-charcoal  (Eisner),  especially  bone- 
black,  purified  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  subsequently  dried  (K  r  a  u  t).  A 
perfectly  white  shellac,  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  is 
obtained  by  the  following  process:  25  pts.  of  shellac  are  dissolved  in  600  pts.  of 
water  containing  10  pts.  of  soda ;  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  dilute  hypochlo- 
rite of  sodium  (prepared  from  30  pts.  chloride  of  lime),  and  then  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or 
two,  filtered,  mixed  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Gmdin's  Handbook,  xvii.  420.) 

SBEPASDITZ.  This  name  is  given  by  W.  Haidinger  to  the  small  brown 
striated  prisms,  consisting  essentially  of  a  sulphide  of  chromium,  occurring  in  the 
meteorite  of  Bishopsville  in  South  Carolina  (iii.  981).  Shepard,  who  examined  this 
mineral,  called  it  Schreibersiie  ;  but  this  name  belongs  to  the  phosphide  of  iron  and 


Syn.  with  Rubellite  or  Red  Tourmalin.    (See  Toubmauh.) 

SICCATIVES,  Varnishes  added  to  oil-paints  to  make  them  dry  quickly.  They 
■re  prepared  by  boiling  linseed-oil  with  metallic  oxides,  or  salts.    Formerly  litharge. 


minium,  umber,  and  gypsum  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  more  recently  the 
oxides  and  salts  of  manganese  have  come  into  use  ;  they  produce  rapidly  drying  sic- 
catives, and  when  added  to  zinc-white,  do  not  introduce  any  substance  that  can  bo 
blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  manganoua 
sulphate  and  acetate  with  an  equal  quantity  of  zinc-sulphate  ana  97  pts.  zinc-white- 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one-naif  to  one  per  cent,  to  the  zinc-oxide  with  which  the 
oil-colour  is  to  be  prepared,  is  said  to  effect  the  drying  of  the  paint  in  12  hours.  A 
similar  mixture  is  the  siccative  zumatupts  de  Barruel,  which,  according  to  Bolley 
(Dingl.  poL  J.  cxlL  398 \  is  made  by  mixing  from  5  to  6  pts.  of  borous  manganate 
with  95  pts.  of  zinc-white,  and  adding  to  zinc-white  colours  in  the  proportion  of 
2k  per  cent,  (flandw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  846.) 

SXSA  CARPIWXTOI.IA.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicinally  in  Brazil  for  the  same  purposes  as  mallow. 

8IDERITE.  A  name  applied  to  native  ferrous  carbonate  or  ppathio  iron-ore, 
to  pharmaeosidfirite  or  cube-ore  (ferric  arsenate,  ii.  171),  and  to  a  blue  variety  of 
quartz  from  Golling,  near  Salzburg. 


Syn.  with  Abichite,  one  of  the  forms  of  native  cupric 
arsenate. 

SISESOCONrTE.  A  variety  of  calcspar,  coloured  yellow  or  brown  by  ferric 
hydrate. 

for  a  calcareous  iron  -spar  from  Radstadt  in 


  This  name  is  given  by  Bahr  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liv.  194)  to 

native  iron  found  in  a  petrified  tree  on  a  floating  ifland  in  the  Ralanger  Lake  in 
Smaland,  Sweden.  The  tree  is  converted  into  ferrous  hydrate  (bog  iron-ore),  and  the 
iron  forms  small  grains,  probably  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  an  iron-salt.  The 
iron  is  porous,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6  248  to  6-497,  increased  by  hammering  to 
6626. 

SIDEROCRAPHITE,  A  native  iron  from  North  America,  containing  a  some- 
what considerable  quantity  of  carbon.  (Torrey,  Gloeker^t  Grundiu  d.  Afro.,  p.  342.) 
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srDEROTVTEi.ii.NB.  A  mineral  from  the  palagonito-tufa  of  Iceland,  resembling 
obsidian  in  colour,  lustre,  and  fracture  :  specific  gravity  =  2-631.  It  differs  from  true 
palagouito  (iv.  324)  in  not  being  docomposible  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Contains  45- 10 
per  cent,  silica,  1373  alumina,  18  52  ferric  oxide,  810  lime,  3*21  magnesia,  2  33  soda, 
0  95  potash,  0  35  water,  and  6  52  residue  (-  98*81).  The  oxygen-ratio  in  the  pro- 
toxides, sesquioxides,  and  silica  is  1  :  3  :  6,  the  same  as  in  labradorite.  (Sartor i us 
v.  Waltershausen,  Vvlkanusche  GeMeint,  p.  179.) 

8XSEROPEASMACOUTI.    Syn.  with  Ahichjte. 

BIBeropleszte.  Breithaupt's  name  for  a  variety  of  mositin-spar  (Mg  ;  Fe)" 
CO',  found  at  Pohl  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  containing  2  at.  Fo'CO'  to  1  at.  Mg"CO*. 
Angle,  R  :  B  —  107°  6' ;  specific  gravity  «  3-616  to  3  660  (Broithaupt,  Sill.  Am.  J. 
[2]  xxvi.  348).  It  is  also  found  at  Traversaila,  in  Piedmont,  and  at  Bohmsdorf,  near 
Scnleiz.  An  allied  mineral  from  Mitterberg  in  the  Tyrol  was  found-  by  Kohn  to  con- 
tain 4  at.  Fe"CO*  to  1  at.  Mg"CO*.    (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  733.) 

8XDER05E0LB.  A  name  applied  by  Breithaupt  to  a  variety  of  bole,  having 
a  higher  specific  gravity  (—  3  24)  than  ordinary  bole,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  iron. 

8IDEROSCHZSOLITE.  A  ferroso-ferrous  silicate,  occurring  at  Conghonas  do 
Campo  in  Brazil,  in  hexagonal  crystals,  closely  resembling  cronstedtite  in  colour  uml 
other  physical  characters,  and  in  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe.  The  analysis  of  t\ 
very  small  specimen  by  Wernekink  (Pogff.  Ann.  i.  387),  gave  16-3  per  cent,  silica, 
76  5  forroso-ferric  oxide,  41  alumina,  and  7  3  water  (  =  1032). 

SZSSROSi:.    A  name  of  native  ferrous  carbonate. 

SXDEROSXXICXTE.  A  mineral  forming,  together  with  trinacrite,  a  brown  mass 
on  the  tufa  of  Tonnara,  at  Cape  Passaro,  the  southernmost  point  of  Sicily.  It  has 
not  been  isolated,  but,  by  calculation  from  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  it  appears  to 
contain  34  04  per  cent,  silica,  7'48  alumina,  48  54  ferric  oxide,  and  101 3  water. 
(Waltershausen,  Vvlk.  Gestcine,  p.  234.) 

BXDEROTAT7T.AJLXTB.    See  TaNTALITB. 

8XDEROTYPE,    A  method  of  producing  sun-pictures  by  means  of  ammonio- 
ferric  citrate.    Paper  impregnated  with  this  salt  is  expose*!  to  light  in  the  camera,  and 
the  picture  is  doveloped  with  a  neutral  solution  of  gold  or,  better,  of  silver.  (Herschel, 
Phi  Mag.  [3]  xxi.  225.) 

SXSGEKXTS.    Syn.  with  Nickfx-linn^ite  (iv.  44). 
SXXSlffXTX:.    Syn.  with  Syenite. 
siiiEXC.    The  old  name  of  Silica. 

8XZ.XCA.  SiO*.  Oxide  of  Silicium,  Silicic  Oxide,  Silicic  Anhydride,  Anhydrous 
Silicic  Acid  (Silice,  Acidc  sUicique.  Kif-selcrdc,  Kiettlsaure). — This  compound  occurs 
abundantly,  and  pure  or  nearly  pure,  in  quartz,  flint,  chalcedony,  hornatone,  jasper, 
opal,  &c. ;  crystalline  in  quartz  and  its  varieties ;  amorphous  in  opal  (iv.  204  ;  v.  1).  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  all  sandstones,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
felspar  and  a  great  number  of  other  minerals. 

Silica  is  produced  artificially : 

1.  By  burning  silicium  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas. 

2.  By  the  action  of  water  on  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  : 

SiF*  +  2H»0  -  SiO1  +  4HF. 

The  silica  is  thereby  precipitated  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  when  dried  and  ignited, 
leaves  pure  anhydrous  silica  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  fine  white  powder. 

3.  By  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  silicates. — Pure  pulverulent  silica  may  be  pre- 
pared by  fusing  ground  flint  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
and  decomposing  the  resulting  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  good  moth?  of 
operating  is  to  fuse  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  equivalent 
proportions  at  a  red  heat,  and  add  ground  flint  or  quartz  to  the  melted  mass  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  each  addition  causing  a  brisk  effervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  strongly  for  some  minutes,  and,  aft  or 
cooling,  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  it  completely.  On 
evaporating  the  liquid,  the  silica  is  separated  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  on  con- 
tinuing the  heat,  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white  earthy  powder,  consisting  of 
anhydrous  silica.    It  must  then  be  digested  with  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  any  traces  of 
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titanic  oxido  that  may  l>e  present,  freed  from  the  strong  acid  by  decantation,  and  lastly 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited:  it  is  then  qaite  pure. 

Silica  may  likewise  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  heating  quartz  or  flint  to  redness 
and  quenching  it  in  water;  it  is  thus  rendered  friable,  and  may  easily  bo  reduced  to  a 
fino  powder. 

Properties. — The  physical  characters  of  natural  silica,  both  crystalline  and  amorphous, 
have  been  described  under  Opal  and  Quarts.  The  crystalline  varioty  has  the  higher 
specific  gravity,  ranging  from  2*6  to  2'8,  that  of  amorphous  silica  being  between  1*0  and 
2-3.  Quartz  is  also  very  hard,  being  capable  of  scratching  glass;  the  hardness  of 
opal  is  somewhat  less. 

Silica,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  crystallised  or  amorphous,  requires  a  very  high 
temperature  to  fuse  it.  In  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  or  of  a  spirit-lamp 
fed  with  oxygen  gas,  it  melts  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
threads.  It  is  not  volatile  when  heated  alone,  but  it  is  said  to  volatilise  when  very 
strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  steam  (Gmelin'e  Handbook,  iii.  355),  and  has 
been  found  in  the  throats  of  iron-smelting  furnaces,  in  concretionary  nodules  having 
a  radio-fibrous  structure  (Scheerer;  H.  Rose,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  147).  Before  the 
blowpipe  silica  decomposes  carbonate  of  sodium  with  effervescence,  and  melts  to  a 
glass  which  is  perfectly  transparent,  provided  the  silica  is  pure.  In  microcosmic  salt 
it  is  almost  insoluble. 

Silica  is  decomposed  by  potassium  at  a  red  heat,  yielding  silicide  and  silicate  of  po- 
tassium ;  by  carbon,  in  presence  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  at  a  white  heat,  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  'silicide  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver ;  by  hydrofluoric  acid  into  water  and  fluoride 
of  silicon. 

Native  silica,  whether  crystalline  or  amorphous,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids 
except  hydrofluoric  acid ;  so  likewise  is  finely  divided  artificial  silica  after  ignition  ; 
and  even  in  the  gelatinous  state,  as  separated  by  acids  from  alkaHuo' silicates,  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids.  The  gelatinous  hydrate  Obtained  in  the  de- 
composition of  silicic  fluoride  by  water,  dissolves,  however,  in  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  (Berzelius).  In  alkalis  silica  dissolves  with  greater  facility.  Freshly 
precipitated  unignited  silica  dissolves  in  aqueous  caustic  potash  or  soda  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  even  after  strong  ignition  it  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in 
scold,  and  rapidly  in  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  The  different  kinds  of 
opal  which,  like  precipitated  silica,  are  amorphous,  behave  in  the  same  manner  with 
alkalis.  Hyalite  dissolves  more  slowly  than  the  other  varieties  in  cold  aqueous  alkalis. 
Quartz,  even  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  a  cola  solution,  and 
dissolves  but  slowly  in  a  boiling  solution,  of  caustic  alkali ;  but  under  pressure  it  dis- 
solves more  easily,  forming  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate. 

Finely  divided  amorphous  silica  and  gelatinous  silica  dissolve  also  to  a  slight  extent 
in  alkaline  carbonates,  which  are  only  partially  decomposed  thereby,  and  deposit  the 
silica  again  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  an  opalescent  jelly,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  alkali.  It  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  solubility  of  silica  in  alkaline  carbonates, 
that  almost  all  spring  and  river  waters  contain  minute  quantities  of  silica  in  solution. 
When  the  action  of  the  alkaline  liquid  is  aided  by  a  high  temperature,  as  in  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland,vcry  large  quantities  of  silica  are  dissolved  ;  and  as  the  liquid  oooln, 
the  silica  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  basin,  or  as  petrifications  on  bodies 
contained  therein. 

Hydrate*  of  Stfiea. — Silica  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  alkaline  silicates  by 
acids,  in  tho  form  of  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  acids.  If,  however,  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  be 
poured  into  a  considerable  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  silica  iB 
retained  in  solution,  but  may  bo  precipitated  by  gradually  neutralising  the  acid  with 
hp.  alkali. 

From  the  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Graham  (Phil. 
Trans.  1861,  p.  204)  obtains  a  pure  solution  of  hydrate  of  silica  by  subjecting  the 
liquid  to  dialysis  in  a  hoop-dialysor  of  parchment-paper  (iii.  716).  If  a  utratum  of 
liquid  -fa  of  an  inch  in  depth  be  subjected  for  four  or  five  days  to  dialysis,  changing  the 
water  in  the  outer  vessel  at  intervals  of  24  hours,  tho  hydrochloric  acid  and  tho 
soluble  chlorides  diffuse  so  completely  into  the  water,  that  the  liquid  in  tho  dialyser  no 
longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  solution  may  be  thus  obtained,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  by  boiling  it 
down  in  a  flask,  it  may  be  concentrated  till  tho  quantity  of  silica  reaches  14  per  cent. ; 
in  open  vessels  it  is  apt  to  gelatinise  on  the  edge,  and  the  whole  then  solidifies.  The 
solution  is  tasteless,  limpid,  and  colourless,  with  a  feeble  acid  reaction,  rather  greater 
than  that  of  carbonic  acid;  100  pts.  of  silica  require  185  pts.  of  potash  (K*0)  to 
neutralise  their  acid  reaction  upon  litmus.  The  solution  is  not  easily  preserved  for 
many  days,  as  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  transparent  jelly,  which  shrinks  and 
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gives  up  water  even  in  closed  vessels.  The  coagulation  is  retarded  by  hydrochloric 
aeid,  and  by  small  quantities  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic 
a^ids  are  without  action  on  the  solution,  but  it  is  slowly  coagulated  by  a  few  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid.  Its  coagulation  is  also  effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition  of 
T  5^5  Part  °^  *nv  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonate  in  solution,  but  not  by  caustic  ammonia, 
or  by  its  salt*,  either  neutral  or  acid.  Alcohol,  sugar,  gum,  and  caramel  are  without 
action  on  it,  but  solutions  of  gelntin,  soluble  alumina,  and  soluble  ferric  oxide  (iii.  717) 
immediately  cause  a  gelatinous  precipitate :  when  solution  of  silica  is  gradually  added 
to  solution  of  gelatin  in  excess,  the  precipitate  formed  consists  of  100  pts.  silica  and 
92  pts.  gelatin. 

The  solution,  evaporated  at  15-5°  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  tho  silica  in  the  form  of  a 
transparent  glussy,  very  lustrous  hydrate,  containing,  after  two  days'  exposure  ov« 
oil  of  vitriol,  21  99  per  cent,  water,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  H-'O.SiO*  or 
H«SiO«. 

Other  hydrates  of  silica  have  also  been  obtained,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  their  com- 
position exactly,  ns  silica  easily  loses  a  portion  of  its  water,  even  at  low  temperatures, 
and  is  moreover  very  hygroscopic.  Ebelmcn  (Ann. Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  129),  bv  the 
action  of  moist  air  upon  silicic  other,  obtained  a  transparent  glassy  hydrate,  containing 
3H'0  23i03.  Do  vert  (ibid.  xxi.  40),  by  drying  ordinary  gelatinous  silica  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  obtained  a  hydrate,  which  had  the  compo- 
sition 2H,0.3SiO,f  and  gnve  off  half  its  water  at  100°.  Fuchs  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxii.  1  \9\  by  drying  gelatinous  silica  (prepared  by  passing  gaseous  fluoride  of  silirium 
into  water)  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  30  days,  obtained  the  hydrate  H'O.SSiO*,  containing 
9-l  to  9  6  per  cent.  wHter ;  and  by  drying  it  at  100°  for  18  days  he  obtained  another 
hydrate  containing  6  6  to  67  per  cent,  water,  agreeing  with  the  formula  H'O.lSiO*. 

A  very  white  and  light  hydrate  of  silica  occurs  abundantly  in  certain  beds  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  chalk- format  ion,  between  the  upper  greensand  and  the  gault,  Th« 
proportion  of  hydntted  6ilica  in  these  deposits  vnries  greatly,  ranging  from  5  to  as  much 
as  72  per  cent,  and  being  most  abundant  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit. 

SILICATES,  ALCOHOLIC.    See  SlLICXC  EtHP.BS. 

SILICATES,  METALLIC.  These  salts  occur  abundantly  as  natural  mineral?, 
constituting  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  Many  silicates  may  also  he 
produced  artificially,  by  fusing  silica  with  metallic  oxides,  or  with  carbonates,  *nl- 
phates,  and  other  salts  containing  volatile  acids.  Some  of  the  products  thus  obtained 
.ire  exactly  similar,  in  crystalline  form  and  other  characters,  to  natural  minerals  of  the 
same  composition.  Some  silicates,  as  those  of  potassium  and  sodium,  are  cxcIumtpIt 
artificial  products.  (On  the  artificial  formation  of  silicates,  see  Le fort,  J.  Pharm. 
[31,  xxxix.  110  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  205.  H.  Deville,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  324;  Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  138.    B.  v.  Amnion,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  138). 

The  silicates  exhibit  groat  diversity  of  composition.  Those  which  occur  as  natural 
minerals  contain  proportions  of  metallic  oxide  and  silica,  included  between  the  follow- 
ing limits : 

o.  For  silicates  containing  only  mon-)    4M,0  l<  rtt      A     M'OLn  At 
atomic  and  diatomic  metals  \  or  4M"t>  i         ana  or  M~0  (  **,U  ' 

fi.  For  silicates  containing  triatomic  metals:  2RI0».SiO»,  and  R*O».6Si0». 

Some  of  the  artificial  silicates  contain  larger  proportions  of  acid ;  thus  by  fusing 
silica  with  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  proper  proportions,  tetra- 
si Urates,  KKMSiO1  and  Na'CMSiO1,  are  produced ;  potash  is  also  said  to  form  an 
octOHilicate,  K*0.8SiO*. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  several  groups  of  natural  sili- 
cates, together  with  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  base  and 
acid  ( SiO1)  in  each  case.  The  symbol  M  in  the  table  denotes  i  monatomic  metal :  the 
substitution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  diatomic  and  triatomic  metals  is  easily  made, 
the  formula  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  requiring  to  be  multiplied  by  three:— 
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of  Group.4 


Hexbasic 
Tetra  basic :  te-  [ 
tartosilicates  | 

f- silicates 

A-silicates 
Tribasic:trito-> 
silicates  \ 

§-silicates 

f-silicates 

Dibasic:  hemiO 
silicates,  or  > 
Orthosiliratea) 


Oxygen- 
ratio 
M«0  : 
SiO1 


f-silicates 


f-eilicates 


f-silicates 


^-silicates 
Monosilicates, 
or  Meta- 


|-silicates 


J-eilicate* 


Sosquisilicates 


Disilicates,  or 
Bisilicates 


3 

K 

I 
I 


6M?0JSi0» 
4M»O.SiO* 


-  M»SiO« 

-  M«SiO« 


7M20.2SiO*  =  M"Si*0 


lOM'O.SSiO* 
3M*O.SiO» 

8aro.3Sio» 

5M30.2SiO« 


1 1 


1  2M7OJ5iO» 


:  2 
:3 


1  :  4 


16M»0.9SiO» 
5M*0.3SiO 


-  M»Si*0» 

-  M'SiO* 

-  M"Si'0« 
=  M"Si»0'» 


8M'0.5SiO»  -M"Si»Ow 

3M;0.2SiO»  -M'Si'O' 

4M»0.3SiO*  = 

M'O'.SiO*  -  M'SiO' 

8M*0.9SiO«  -  M'-SW 


4M«0.5SiO» 
5M«0.6SiO« 

2M!t0.3SiO' 


Collyrit*  2Al»0*SiO*  -  Al'SiO* 
iStaurolite  (St.  Gothard) 
j    (|A1-  lFe"')«Si'0  • 
Margarita 

Ca";Mg";K';Na«; 
(AT;  Fe")« 

M^Si'O"!  Thnringite  (Fe,Al*)Si,Ou 

-  M"SiO»     Cjauito ;  Andahwite  Al*SiOs 

-  M'«Si»0"  Chondrodite  Mg\W' 

Euclase  (Gl3AT«)Si'0»  +  aq. 

/FayaliteFe'SiO* 
J  Olivine  (Mg*Fe*)SiO« 

I  Garnet  (Ca"Al*)Si»0»» 

Nepheline  (Na»Al")Si»0»« 

Prehnito  (Ca'A>)Si'0» 

Barsowite  (Ca'Al^i'O"' 

Dichroito  (M%%e-y  [  SisO'« 

Serpentine  Mg1Si,0T  +  2  aq. 

Degcroite  FVSi'O' 

Scolecite  (Ca"AT*)Si»0'» 

jWollastonite  Ca"SiO* 
jDiopside  (Ca;  Mg)"Si01 

Oligoclrise 

(Ca";Mg";K«;  Na')'{ 

Talc  Mg^SW*  +  J  aq. 

Pectolite  (Na»  Ca^Si"0,» 
(Orthoclase  (KAl  ')Si,Ot 

{Stilbite(Ca•'A^')Si•0,•  +  5  aq. 
Okenite  Ca"Si*6*  +  2  aq. 


M»Si»0» 
M"Si«0" 

M'Si'O* 


M»0.2SiOa  -HFSi'O* 


(Ca-Al«)8i*0»  *  8  aq. 
Petalito  [(Ii ;  Na)«A>|Si"0» 


-iii 


t  To 


ate*  are  tomctlmri  distinguished  by  name*  which  express  directly  the  oxygen-ratio  In  the 
d  acid,  the  ratio  I    1  giving  SinguloiMcaU;  I  :  %  Dts.ltcnte*.  1  : 3  Trmhcaies,  I  :  4  Qua4ro- 


In  this  table  into  the  older  formulae  ir.  which  silica  Is  regard.nl  ai  *  trloztde, 
©io1,  multiply  the  entire  formula  by  *,  correct  the  liltca  term  by  the  equation  ISiO1  =  jj  ®tO*.  and 
redact  the  whole  to  Ha  loweat  terms:  <g.-xM<0.8IO*  =  aM*0.®io> ;  H*O.SiO>  »  SM-'O-S^io*  ; 
2>POJStOS  -  M»0.€5io>.  Conversely,  to  change 
SiO»,  diride  by  3,  and  correct  for  l©io»  - 1  SIO«. 

«  2 
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The  dibasic  silicates  in  which  the  oxygen-ratio  is  1  :  1,  are  regarded  as  normal  or 
orthosilicates,  and  from  these  the  mono-  or  metasilicates  may  be  derived  by  abstraction 
of  1  at  M'O.  These  two  groups,  together  with  the  sesqnisilicates  (2  :  3),  include  the 
most  numerous  and  important  of  the  natural  silicates.  Many  of  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  glass  may  be  approximately  represented  by  mixtures  of  silicates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  &c.  belonging  to  the  group  of  disilicates. 

Hydrated  silicates  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  groups,  accord- 
ing as  more  or  less  of  their  water  is  regarded  as  basic:  thus  dioptase  may  be 
formulated  either  as  a  hemisilioate,  CulI'SiO1,  or  as  a  hydrated  monosilicate, 
(VSiOMPO.  In  like  manner  okenitc,  represented  in  the  above  table  as  a  hydrated 
disilicate,  Ca"SilO».H»0,  may  also  be  formulated  as  a  monosilicate,  (Ca'H'jSi'O*. 

Most  silicates  are  fusible,  and  their  fusibility  is  increased  by  mixture  with 
each  other:  those  which  contain  readily  fusible  oxides  melt  at  the  lowest  temperatures, 
and  in  genoral  the  most  easily  fusible  silicates  are  those  which  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  base. 

All  silicates  are  insoluble  in  water,  excepting  the  silicates  of  the  alkali-metals,  which 
dissolve  with  greater  facility  in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  base 

Some  silicates  are  entirely  decomposed  when  pulverised  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  the  bases  being  dissolved  and  tho  silica  being  sometimes 
separated  in  a  pulverulent  or  gelatinous  form,  sometimes  dissolved  either  wholly  or  in 
jKirt,  the  solution  then  yielding  a  jelly  on  evaporation.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  likewise  decomposes  tho  greater  number  of  silicates  when 
reduced  to  powder.  Some  silicates,  on  the  contrary,  resist  tho  action  of  all  acids 
except  the  hydrofluoric.  In  general  silicates  are  more  easily  decomposed  by  acids ; 
the  stronger  the  bases  contained  in  them,  the  less  the  silica  predominates,  and  the 
'larger  the  proportion  of  water  present:  on  this  account  many  silicates  containing 
water — zeolites  for  example —lose  their  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid  after  ignition. 
All  silicates  without  exception  become  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid : 
after  fusion  with  from  3  to  5  times  their  weight  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  or  with  carbonate  of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  or  with  oxide  of  lead; 
thev  become  completely  disintegrated,  and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation,  first  a  jelly 
ami  then  a  drv  residue,  of  which  the  part  which  is  insoluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid 
exhibits  the  characters  of  silica.  Andalusite,  cyan  it  e,  staurolite,  and  zircon,  require  a 
full  white  heat  to  disintegrate  them  perfectly  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  aro 
more  readily  acted  on  by  hydrate  of  potassium.  From  the  native  silicates,  whether 
simple  or  double,  which  contain  potash,  soda,  or  lithia,  tho  alkali  may  be  separated 
by  igniting  them  with  lime,  and  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water.  With  nuaj, 
however,  as  in  the  ease  of  nepheline,  leucite,  natrolite,  analcime,  and  chabasite,  it  is 
sufficient  even  to  ignite  them  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  boil  them  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  with  milk  of  lime,  or  to  digest  them  with  it  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
cold.  Clays  treated  in  this  manner  likewise  givo  up  to  water  the  small  proportion  of 
potash  or  soda  which  they  contain  ;  and  if  thoy  happen  to  be  rich  in  carbonate  of 
calcium,  they  merely  require  to  be  digested  in  water  after  ignition.  Volcanic  rocks, 
such  hs  phonolitic  lava,  give  up  the  potash  or  soda  they  contain  by  digestion  with 
milk  of  lime,  even  without  previous  ignition. 

Silicates  heatod  with  fluor-spar  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  platinum  vessel,  evolve 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon,  which,  when  the*  vessel  is  covered  with  moistened  felt, 
deposits  upon  it  white  flakes  of  hydrate  of  silica. — The  same  gas  is  evolved,  with 
eflervescence,  when  a  silicate  in  the  state  of  powder  is  immersed  in  a  strong  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Microcosmic  salt  in  tho  blowpipe-flame  withdraws  the  base  from 
the  silicates,  and  sets  the  silicic  acid  free.  The  product  is  a  translucent,  blistered 
mass  When  a  small  quantity  only  of  the  microcosmic  salt  is  used,  tho  mass  diffuses 
itself  through  the  Bilicious  crust;  when  the  quantity  of  flux  is  larger,  tho  silica  floats 
in  the  fused  bead.  When  only  a  small  quantity  of  silica  is  present,  the  glass  is  clear 
while  fused,  but  becomes  turbid  on  cooling ;  with  still  less  silica  however  it  remains 
transparent  (Berzclius). — Silicates  heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium  before  the 
blowpipe,  expel  the  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence.  The  silicates  of  the  alkali-metals 
and  of  most  of  the  heavy  motals  yield  a  transparent  glass  ;  those  of  the  earth-metals 
yield  sometimes  a  clear  and  sometimes  a  turbid  glass,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
silica  and  of  base.  If  the  silica  contains  at  least  twice  as  much  oxvgen  as  the  earthy 
base,  the  latter  is  dissolved  in  the  glass  by  the  agency  of  the  si  lies,  and  the  gla>s 
remains  clear.  If  the  compound  contains  less  silica,  it  yields  a  clear  glass  with  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  sodic  carbonate;  but  with  a  larger  proportion,  it 
forms  a  turbid  glass,  and  with  a  still  larger  quantity  an  infusible  slag ;  for  the  greater 
the  amount  of  soda,  the  greater  also  is  the  quantity  of  the  earthy  base  which  is  separated 
by  its  action.  (Bcrzclius.) 
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Quantitative  Analyst*  of  Silicates.    Estimation  of  Silica. 

For  the  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids,  it  is  sufficient 
to  boil  the  finely  pulverised  mineral  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  any- 
thing continues  to  dissolve,  then  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  boil  the  residue  with 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid :  this  will  dissolve  everything  excepting  the 
silica,  which  may  then  be  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  silica  contains  the  bases  of  the  mineral,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  usual 
methods. 

To  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  silica,  it  must  be  perfectly  dried  beforo 
boiling  it  with  the  acidulated  water.  Now  to  ensure  this  complete  dryness,  it  is 
necessary  to  heat  the  silica  somewhat  above  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  the 
desiccation  being  completed  over  a  sand-bath  or  a  lamp.  In  doing  this  it  sometimes 
happens  that  too  much  heat  is  applied,  and  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  bases,  especially 
alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  may  also  be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid.  To 
obviate  this  source  of  error,  the  dried  residue  must  be  moistened  all  over  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  left  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  water. 
Everything  will  then  dissolve  excepting  the  silica. 

Silicates  which,  like  felspar,  resist  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  mineral,  very  finely  powdered,  is  mixed  in 
a  platinum  crucible  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonato  of  sodium ; 
or  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  equivalent 
proportions,  which  fuses  more  readily;  the  platinum  crucible  is  heated  to  bright 
redness  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  gas  furnace  (ii.  784,  789),  or  placed  within  an 
earthen  crucible  half  filled  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  heated  in  an  ordinary 
coke  furnace;  the  fused  mass,  when  cold,  is  removed  from  the  crucible  by  digestion  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  silica  separated ;  and  the  bases  are  determined  as  above. 

Some  native  silicates,  as  zircon,  cyanite,  cymophane,  &c,  are  decomposed  with  difficulty 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  requiring  a  very  strong  heat  continued  for  a  long 
time.  In  these  cases  the  decomposition  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
fragment  of  potassic  or  sodio  hydrate,  which  however,  to  avoid  injuring  the  crucible, 
must  be  introduced  into  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mixture  of  silicate  and 
carbonate,  after  it  has  been  heated  for  a  short  time,  not  sufficiently  to  melt  it,  and 
solidly  pressed  down  into  the  crucible. 

By  these  processes,  not  only  the  silica,  but  all  the  bases  of  a  silicate  may  be  deter* 
mined,  excepting  the  alkalis.  To  determine  these,  the  mineral,  reduced  to  an  almost 
impalpable  powder,  is  very  intimately  mixed  with  five  times  its  weight  of  pure 
carbonate  of  calcium,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  protected  as 
above,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace  or  a  blast  gas-furnace  (ii.  785)  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  mass,  which  is  not  fused,  but  sintered  together,  is  then  digested 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  silica  separated  as  before ;  the  greater  part,  of  the 
1; rue  and  likewise  the  bases  of  the  silicate  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium  and 
free  ammonia ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  ammoniaeal  salts  expelled  by 
ignition;  the  residue  redissolved  in  water;  the  remainder  of  the  lime  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonium ;  and  the  ammoniaeal  salts  again  expelled  by  evaporation 
and  ignition.  The  residue  then  contains  nothing  but  tho  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals 
and  magnesium,  if  that  substance  was  contained  in  the  mineral.  Carbonate  of  barium 
may  also  be  used  instead  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  the  excess  of  barium  removed 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  alkalis  in  a  silicate,  is  to  decompose  it  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  aided  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  acid  must  be  added  by  small  portions 
to  the  finely  pulverised  mineral  contained  in  a  platinum  dish,  till  the  action  ceases 
and  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  mass.  This  mass  is  then  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  which  expels  fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid;  the  residue  is 
heated  to  low  redness  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  dry  mass,  when  cold, 
is  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  standing  for  about  half  an  hour, 
digested  with  water.  The  whole  then  dissolves,  provided  the  decomposition  by  tho 
hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  complete.  The  solution  contains  the  alkalis  and  tho  other 
bases  in  the  state  of  sulphates. 

Fluoride  of  ammonium  may  also  bo  used  instead  of  hydrofluoric  acid:  it  acts  more 
energetically,  and  decomposes  certain  silicates  which  offer  considerable  resistance  to 
the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Tho  finely  pulverised  mineral  is  mixed  in  a  platinum 
dish  with  seven  times  its  weight  of  the  ammonium-fluoride,  and  made  up  into  a  pa«to 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  gently  heated  for  some  time  in  order 
to  dry  it  completely,  then  to  dull  redness  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  any  vapour.  The 
dry  mass  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  that  acid  expelled  by  evaporation, 
and  the  residue  digested  with  water.    The  whole  then  dissolves  if  the  decomposition 
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has  been  complete;  in  the  contrary  case  a  residue  is  left,  which  must  be  again  treated 
with  8norido  of  ammonium.  Nearly  all  silicates  yield  to  this  treatment;  zircon, 
however,  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  it,  and  must  be  treated  with  carbonate  and 
hydrate  of  sodium  as  above  described.  (H.  Rose,  Traitt  de  Chimie  analytique/n.  867  ) 

Estimation  of  Water  and  other  volatile  substances  in  Silicates. — The  water  in  most 
hyd  rated  silicates  is  easily  estimated  by  heating  the  pulverised  mineral  to  redness  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  the  whole  of  the  water  being  then  driven  off  without  any  farther 
alteration  of  the  silicate.  Some  silicates,  however,  euclase  and  idocrase  for  example, 
retain  their  water  with  great  force,  parting  with  it  only  at  very  high  temperatures.  In 
such  cases  it.  is  best  to  expose  the  mineral  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  current  of  pure  and 
dry  air.  Idocrase  gives  up  its  water  only  when  heated  nearly  to  ita  melt  ing-point,  and 
at  the  same  time  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  sufficient  to  produce  a  consi- 
derable cloud  in  baryta- water,  but  not  largo  enough  for  quantitative  estimation.  Some 
silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  organic  matter  as  well  as  water,  and  when  strongly 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  give  off  water  containing  empyreumatic  products  and 
ammonia :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  pitcbstone.  The  quantity  of  carbon  may  be 
determined  by  ignition  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  in  organic  analysis,  and  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  at  the  same  time,  if  the  mineral  docs  not  also  contain  water  ready  formed; 
but  if  water  is  also  present*  and  is  given  off  only  at  the  same  temperature  aa  the 
organic  matter,  the  determination  becomes  very  difficult.  The  emerald  contains  water 
and  likewise  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matt  or,  to  which  its  colour  is  due. 

In  somo  silicates  there  are  other  constituents  to  be  estimated  besides  water,  silica, 
and  metallic  bases.  Thus  dalholite  and  botryolite  contain  boric  acid;  tourmaline 
contains  boric  acid  and  fluorine;  sodalite  and  ittnerite  contain  chlorine;  cancrinite 
contains  carbonic  acid  ;  haiiyne  and  ultramarine  contain  chlorine  and  sulphur;  many 
silicates  contain  fluoriue  and  phosphoric  acid ;  titanic  acid  also  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  silicates. 

1.  Boric  acid. — The  methods  of  analysing  borosilicates  have  been  already  given  under 
Bo bon  (i.  631). 

2.  Chlorine. — Most  silicates  containing  chlorine  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids.  To 
analyse  them  they  are  treated  with  cold  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  2,  which  either 
dissolves  them  completely  or  separates  a  portion  of  the  silica  in  the  gelatinous  form  ; 
in  the  latter  case  more  water  must  be  added,  and  the  liquid  left  at  rest  till  the  separated 
silica  has  settled  down.  The  dear  solution  is  then  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is  left  to  settle  down  in  a  cool  place,  then  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  treated  in  the  usual  way  (i.  904).  The  excess  of  sdver  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  to  separate  the  silica,  and  the 
analysis  completed  in  thp  same  way  us  for  other  silicates.  Pyrosmalite,  which  contains 
chlorine,  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  acids  :  its  decomposition  may  however  be  effected 
by  digesting  it  for  several  days  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  at  a  moderate  hoat.  the  flask 
being  corked  to  prevent  escape  of  chlorine ;  or,  bettor  perhaps,  by  fusion  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate.    (H.  Rose.) 

3.  Fluorine. — A  great  number  of  silicates  contaiu  fluorine,  though  often  only  in 
small  quantity.  Such  silicates  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  decomposed,  or  only 
incompletely  decomposed  by  acid*,  aro  analysed  by  fusing  them  with  four  times  their 
woipht  of  alkaline  carbonate,  and  boiling  the  fused  muss  with  water.  The  whole  of 
the  fluorine  then  dissolves  in  the  form  of  alkaline  fluoride,  together  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  silica  and  alumina  in  the  mineral.  The  insoluble  matter  is  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed,  first  with  pure  water,  then  with  water  containing  carbonate  of 
ammonium.  To  separate  the  silica  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  filtrate, the  liquid  is  mixed 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  zinc-carbonate,  which  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form;  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dried  mass  treated  with  water, 
which  leaves  the  whole  of  the  silica  undissolved,  together  with  oxide  of  zinc.  The 
insoluble  residue  is  then  to  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  silica  separated  by  evapo- 
ration to  dryness,  &c,  and  weighed.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  silicate  of  zinc 
contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine,  as  fluoride  of  sodium.  The  fluorine  is  precipitated 
from  it  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  estimated  as  fluoride  of  calcium  (ii.  674). — The 
insoluble  rt-sidue  left  on  treating  the  original  fused  mass  with  water,  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  silica,  together  with  the  bases.  It  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
ucid.  the  silica  separated,  and  the  bases  determined  in  the  usual  way,  the  silica  thus 
obtained  being  of  course  added  to  the  quantity  precipitated  by  the  zinc-solution.  (H. 
Rose,  Troite  de  Chimie  analytioue,  ii.  890.) 

4.  Phosphoric  acid. — When  silicates  containing  phosphates  aro  decomposed  oither 
by  acids,  or  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  subsequent  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  tho  acid  liquor,  and  may  be 
separated  from  the  bases  and  estimated  by  the  methods  already  given  (iv.  546). 

When  phosphoric  acid  and  fluorine  occur  together  in  a  silicato  which  is  easily 
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decomposible  by  acids,  and  contains  no  bases  except  the  alkalis,  the  mineral  is  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  the  Uquid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  without  previous  separation 
of  the  silica,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc-carbonate  is  added,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath.  The  dried  mass  is  then  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  alkaline  fluoride  and  nitrate,  leaving  a  residue  of  phosphate  and 
silicate  of  zinc,  together  with  excess  of  zinc-oxide.  The  fluorine,  silica,  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  then  determined  as  above  described. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silicate  contains  alkaline  earths,  and  especially  lime, 
then,  whether  it  is  decomposible  by  acids  or  not,  it  must  first  be  fnsed  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic  carbonates.  The  fused  mass  is  treated 
with  water,  and  after  complete  disintegration,  the  liquor  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  silica  iu  the  form 
of  alkaline  salts,  while  the  residue  is  composed  of  alkaline  silicate,  together  with  calcic 
silicate  and  phosphate,  calcic  phosphate  never  being  completely  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc- 
carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  all  the  alkaline  fluoride,  leaving  the  silica  and  phosphoric  acid  as  zinc-salts. 
The  remainder  of  the  analysis  is  the  same  as  above. 

6.  Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  acid. — Silicates  containing  sulphates  are  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  from  the  acid  solution 
obtained,  in  the  former  case  directly,  in  the  latter  by  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

When  sulphur  is  present  in  a  silicate  in  combination  with  a  metal,  it  may  be 
oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potassium,  or  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate. 
When  the  sulphur  is  present,  partly  as  sulphate,  partly  as  sulphide,  the  quantity 
existing  in  the  latter  form  may  sometimes  be  determined  by  heating  the  pulverised  mine- 
ral with  hydrochloricaacid,  passing  the  sulphydric  acid  thereby  evolved  into  a  solution 
of  coppe.*,  collecting  "the  precipitated  sulphide  of  copper,  and  treating  it  as  described 
tinder  Cofpbr  (ii.  57).  The  liquid  remaining  in  the  flask  is  then  filtered  to  separate 
the  silica,  and  the  sulphur  originally  existing  in  the  mineral  as  sulphuric  acid  is  deter- 
mined by  precipitation  with  a  barium-salt. 

6.  Tantalic  and  Niobic  acids. — In  silicates  containing  these  acids  (which,  however, 
•   ww  of  very  rare  occurrence),  the  quantity  of  silicon  may  bo  estimated  by  treating  the 

compound  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  then  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  till  the 
whole  excess  of  the  latter  is  expelled.  The  quantity  of  silica  may  thcu  be  estimated 
by  loss.  This  method  however  is  not  very  exact,  because  small  quantities  of  tantalum 
and  niobium  are  liable  to  be  also  driven  off  as  fluorides.  A  better  method  is  to  fuse 
the  mineral  in  a  silver  crucible  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sodium-hydrate,  and 
treat  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which  dissolves  all  the  silicon  as  sodic  silicate, 
leaving  tantalate  or  niobateof  sodium  undissolved.    (H.  Rose.) 

7.  Titanic  acid. — The  best  method  of  treating  silico-titanates  is  to  heat  them  with 
fluoride  of  ammonium,  and  afterwards  with  sulphuric,  acid,  in  the  munner  already 
described  (p.  245).  The  whole  of  the  silicon  is  then  expelled  as  gaseous  fluoride,  and  a 
residue  is  obtained  completely  soluble  in  water,  containing  the  bases  as  sulphate*, 
togother  with  the  titanic  acid,  which  must  be  separated  and  estimated  by  processes  to 
be  described  hereafter  (H.  Rose).    8ee  Titanium. 

SUicatet  containing  only  Monatomic  and  Diatomic  Metal* :  Silicates  of  Protoxides. 

Silicates  of  the  Alkali-metals. — Silicate  oj  Ammonium  is  not  known  in  the 
solid  state.  Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  silica. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves  it  but  sparingly. 

The  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  it 
will  be  convenient  to  describe  them  together.  They  contain  various  proportions  of 
acid  and  base,  and  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  those  which  contain  the  largest 
proportions  of  alkali  dissolving  the  most  easily. 

The  alkaline  silicates  are  prepared  either  by  fusing  silica  with  the  hydrates,  carbo- 
na*es,  nitrates,  or  other  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  containing  volatile  acids,  or  by 
boiling  flint,  sand.  &c,  with  strong  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  under  pressure. 
When  1  part  of  silica  is  fused  with  1\  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium,  or  with  1|  pt. 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium,  a  transparent  glass  is  produced  consisting  of  an  alka- 
line monosilicnte,  K*OJ3i05,  or  Na*O.SiO*.  These  salts  deliquesce  in  the  air  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline  solution  called  liquor  stlicum.  When  a 
strung  rotation  of  this  monosilicate  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the 
greater  part  of  the  silica  is  precipitated  in  gelatinous  flocks,  a  certain  quantity  however 
always  remaining  dissolved:  but  if  tho  solution  of  the  silicate  be  largely  diluted,  and 
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a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  sufficient  to  gire  it  a  strong  acid  reaction,  do 
precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  whole  of  the  silica  remains  dissolved. 

Alkaline  silicates  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silica,  but  still  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  alkali  to  make  them  completely  soluble  in  water,  are  denominated  ■  water- 
glass."  These  salts  are  prepared  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  and  applied  to  several 
purposes  in  the  arts. 

Fuchs  of  Munich,  who  first  proposed  them  for  economical  use,  adopts  the  following 

processes : — 

1.  To  prepare  potash  water-glass,  a  mixture  of  15  pts.  pulverised  quartz  or 
sand,  10  pts.  of  well  purified  pearlash,  and  1  pt.  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  ignited  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that  required  to  meltcommon  glass.  The  pro- 
portions of  silica  and  alkali  used  are  about  sufficient  to  form  a  tetrasilicate,  K20.4SiOx, 
allowing  for  impurities  in  the  pearlash.  The  uso  of  the  charcoal  is  to  facilitate  tho 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and  decompose  any  sulphuric  acid  that  may 
be  present.  The  fused  mass  is  then  left  to  cool,  pulverised,  and  boiled  with  5  times 
its  weight  of  water  in  an  iron  pot  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  water  being  renewed  as 
it  evaporates.  After  the  whole  is  dissolved,  the  boiling  is  continued,  so  as  to  concen- 
trate the  solution  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1*24  to  1'26.  In  this  state  it  is  sufficiently 
liquid  to  be  used  in  many  operations,  but  in  some  cases  it  requires  to  be  diluted  and 
in  others  to  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  If  it  contains  any  sulphide  of 
potassium  (arising  from  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  by  the  charcoal),  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  copper  or  litharge  must  be  added  to  convert  it  into  hydrate,  a  certain 
excess  of  which  renders  the  water-glass  better  adapted  for  many  purpose*.  If,  however, 
a  perfectly  saturated  silicate  is  required,  tho  saturation  may  be  ensured  by  boiling  tho 
liquid  with  recently  precipitated  silica.  The  solution,  purified  as  just  described,  is 
left  to  cool  and  clarify,  the  vessel  being  well  closed  to  prevent  access  of  air.  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  from  the  deposit  (which  makes  a  good  manure),  and 
stored  in  carboys;  or  it  may  be  evaporated  to  a  jelly  and  packed  in  tinned  iron 
vessels. 

Water-glass  may  bo  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  mixing  the  concentrated  solution 
with  about  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit;  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
thereby  formed,  which  contracts  strongly  in  a  few  days,  and  is  deposited  in  a  solid 
mass ;  and  if  the  supernatant  liquid  (containing  alkaline  carbonates,  chlorides,  and 
sulphides)  be  decanted,  and  the  deposit  slightly  washed  and  squeezed,  the  water-glass 
is  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  consisting,  according  to  Fuchs,  of  potassic  tetrasili- 
cate, K*0.4SiO*,  perfectly  solublo  in  water.  According  to  Forchhammer,  however, 
the  alcohol,  even  in  the  act  of  precipitation,  and  still  more  during  the  subsequent 
washing,  withdraws  a  portion  of  the  alkali,  until  the  residue  consists  of  octosilicate, 
K'O.SSiO*  which  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water.  According  to  Frem  y  (Jahresb. 
1856,  p.  353),  the  salt  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  potassic  silicate  by  alcohol,  has 
the  composition  2K20.9SiO*.aq. ;  and  the  sodic  silicate  obtained  in  liie  manner  is 
2Na?O.9SiO«.20aq.;  according  to  Lefort  (ibid.  1861,  p.  205),  both  the  salts  thus  pre- 
cipitated have  tha  composition  2M*0.9SiO,.aq. 

2.  Soda  water-glass  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  the  proportions  being 
45lbs.  of  quartz,  23lbs.  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  31bs.  of  charcoal:  this 
gives  a  product  having  nearly  the  composition  2Na,0.5SiO*:  it  fuses  more  readily 
than  the  potash-glass.  According  to  Buchner,  soda  water-glass  maybe  prepared  more 
economically  by  means  of  sodic  sulphate,  in  the  proportion  of  100  pts. quartz,  60  pts. 
anhydrous  sodic  sulphate,  and  15  to  20  pts.  charcoal-dust. 

By  dissolving  the  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  in  boiling  water,  and 
saturating  it  with  recently  precipitated  silica,  it  may  be  converted  into  the  tetrasilicate 
Na*0.4SiO*.  Rectified  spirit  does  not  precipitate  this  compound  so  completely  as  the 
potash-glass,  but  merely  converts  it  into  a  gelatinous  mass:  in  solutions  not  com- 
pletely saturated  with  silica,  or  slightly  diluted,  it  forms  a  precipitate. 

3.  Double  water-glass. — Potash  and  soda  water-glass  are  misciblo  in  all  propor- 
tions. Normal  double  water-glass,  containing  equivalent  quantities  of  potash  and 
soda,  may  bo  obtained  by  fusing  together  100  pts.  of  quartz  and  121  pts.  of  sodio- 
potassic  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt) ;  or  more  cheaply  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  potassic 
and  sodic  nitrates  in  equivalent  proportions  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  quartz, 
or  1 00  pts.  quartz,  28  pearlash,  22  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  6  powdered 
charcoal.  This  mixture  fuses  more  readily  than  any  of  the  preceding.  A  solution  of 
double  water-glass  suitable  for  all  practical  applications,  may  likewise  be  prepared  by 
mixing  3  measures  of  concentrated  potash  water-glass  with  2  measures  of  concentrated 
soda  water-glass. 

Soluble  silicates  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  silica  with  solutions  of  caustic 
alkalis  under  pressure.  The  following  process,  patented  in  1844  by  Mr.  Kansome  of 
Ipswich,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Kuhlmann  of  Lille :— 100  lbs.  of 
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erretalliVd  sodic  carbonate,  or  50  lbs.  of  pearlash,  are  dissolved  in  about  60  gallons  of 
•water,  and  the  solution,  after  being  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  lime,  is  reduced  to 
the  bulk  of  20  or  25  gallons  by  heat.  This  caustic  ley  is  then  introduced  together 
with  100  lbs.  of  finely  broken  flints  or  other  convenient  silicious  substance,  into  an 
iron  boiler  or  digester,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  with  frequent  agitation  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  up  to  a  pressure  of  about  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  when  the  mixture 
is  sufficiently  incorporated,  it  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve  to  separate  any  undis- 
solved matter. 

The  soluble  silicates  prepared  by  different  manufacturers  differ  considerably  in  com- 
position, seldom  exhibiting  that  of  a  tetiasilicate.  Of  the  following  samples-  a  is 
soda  water-glass  from  the  manufactory  of  Seibel  at  Liesing ;  b,  soda  water-glass  from 
Munich;  e,  potash  water-glass  from  Kuhlmanns  factory  at  Lille :— 

Water  .       .   66*829  38*66  0689 

Silica  .  .       .    22-268  44*64  63  000 

Soda  .  .      .    11178  16*25 

Potash  ....  .    .  34-400 

a  has,  approximately,  the  composition  of  a  disilicato ;  b  that  of  a  f-silicate ;  o  that  of 
a  trisilicate. 

Solid  or  fused  water-glass,  when  pure,  has  the  appearance  of  ordinary  glass,  and 
dissolves  slowly,  but  completely,  in  boiling  water ;  it  becomes  insoluble  only  when  the 
proportion  of  silica  is  considerably  increased.  A  concentrated  solution,  containing 
28  per  cent,  of  the  alkaline  silicate,  is  syrupy,  somewhat  turbid,  and  has  a  density  of 
about  1-25.  After  evaporation  at  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  very  tenacious,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  like  melted  glass.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by 
adds,  even  by  carbonic  acid,  the  silica  being  separated  in  the  gelatinous  form.  On 
exposure  to  tho  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  tough  skin,  which  disappears  when 
thrust  beneath  the  liquid.  During  evaporating  to  dryness,  it  must  bo  kept  constantly 
boiling,  to  prevent  access  of  carbonic  acid.  Alkaline  carbonate*  and  chlorides,  especially 
sal-ammoniac  precipitate  silica  from  the  solution.  Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  alumina,  and 
oxide  qf  lead  decompose  it,  removing  the  whole  of  the  silica  and  a  portion  of  the  alkali 
in  the  form  of  a  double  silicate.  Nearly  all  the  soluble  salts  of  the  earth-metals  and 
heavy  metals  likewise  produce  precipitates  consisting  of  double  silicates.  Phosphate  of 
aluminium,  and  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lead  triturated  with  a  solution  of 
water-glass,  yield  a  tenacious  mass,  which  acquires  a  stony  hardness  on  exposure  to 
the  air.    Phosphate  of  calcium  is  not  decomposed  by  it. 

Uses  qf  Alkaline  Silicates. — 1.  As  cements,  and  for  hardening  and  preserving  stone. — 
The  soluble  silicates  may  be  applied  in  various  ways  for  imparting  solidity  to  looso 
structures.  This  effect  is  due  sometimes  to  a  chemical  action  between  the  eolublo 
silicate  and  the  porous  material,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  silicate  or 
double  silicate — sometimes  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  silicate,  result- 
ing in  great  measure  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  and  the  consequent 
deposition, between  the  particles  of  the  porous  material,  of  a  mass  of  solid  silica  which 
binds  them  firmly  together.  Ransome,  in  1846,  patented  a  process  for  the  application 
of  a  soluble  silicate  for  combining  small  coal  into  blocks,  ana  for  preserving  wood  from 
firo  and  decay. 

The  action  of  soluble  silicates  on  calcium-compounds  is  of  particular  importance. 
Water-glass  sets  rapidly  when  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  and  slowly  dries  up  to  a  hard 
mass,  consisting  of  a  double  silicate  of  calcium  and  the  alkali-metal,  on  which  water 
b&s  no  action.  A  piece  of  chalk  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  silicate,  absorbs  it, 
and  on  drying  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as  marble.  Pulverised  chalk  or  marble  is 
also  converted  by  water-glass  into  a  hard  compact  mass ;  magnesian  limestone  is 
rendered  still  harder.  This  effect  is  due  either  to  a  combination  of  the  alkali  no  sili- 
cate with  the  calcic  carbonate,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  compound  similar  to  can- 
erinite  (i.  734),  or  to  a  double  decomposition  resulting  in  tho  formation  of  calcic  silicate, 
which  then  unites  with  the  iiudt  composed  portion  of  the  carbonate;  perhaps  both  these 
actions  take  place  together.  The  silification  of  limestones  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
heating  them  with  the  silicious  solution  under  pressure.  Sulphate  of  calcium  is.actod 
upon  by  soluble  silicates  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate,  but  the  resulting  mass  is 
less  compact,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  action ;  a  more 
dilute  solution  must  therefore  be  used,  so  as  to  render  the  action  slower. 

These  reactions  of  tho  soluble  silicates  have  been  successfully  applied  by  Ransome, 
Euhlmann,  and  others,  to  the  production  of  artificial  stone  for  building  and  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  stone  of  buildings  actually  constructed. 
To  prepare  artificial  stone,  a  concentrated  solution  of  waU>r-glass  is  mixed  with  sand, 
broken  flints,  pieces  of  marble,  &c,  sometimes  with  addition  of  cream  of  lime ;  the 
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whole  being  subjected  to  pressure  in  moulds,  and  afterwards  dried  in  an  oxen.  By  this 
means  atone  of  great  hardness  is  obtained,  and  in  some  cases  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish. 

For  hardening  building  stones,  and  protecting  them  from  the  action  of  acid  vapours, 
Kuhlmann  employs  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potassium.  Silicate  of  sodium  produces 
the  same  effect,  but  is  said  to  give  rise,  after  a  while,  to  unsightly  efflorescences.  The 
solution  is  applied  with  a  brush,  or  sprinkled  on  the  walls  of  the  building  by  means  of 
largo  syringes  with  rose  nozzles.  The  alkaline  silicate  being  gradually  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  a  coating  of  silica  is  deposited  on  the 
stone,  which  protects  it  from  further  atmospheric  action.  This  process  is  said  to  have 
been  successfully  applied  at  the  Louvre  and  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and 
to  several  buildings  in  other  towns  of  France.  In  the  moist  climate  of  England, 
however,  the  application  of  alkaline  silicates  in  this  manner  is  attended  with  very 
uncertain  results,  the  liquid  coating  being  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  surface 
by  rain,  or  oven  by  the  ordinary  humidity  of  the  air,  before  it  has  time  to  absorb  suf- 
ficient carbonic  acid  to  precipitate  the  silica  in  an  insoluble  form.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated,  and  a  much  more  compact  silicious  coating  obtained,  by  washing  tho 
surface  of  the  building  first  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  silicate,  and  then  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  an  insoluble  silicate  of  calcium  is  formed,  possessing 
strongly  eohesivo  properties  and  perfectly  indestructible  by  atmospheric  influences. 
This  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  Kan  some  in  1856,  and  is  said  to  have  been  applied 
with  good  effect  to  many  public  buildings. 

2.  Another  very  important  application  of  the  alkaline  silicates  is  to  the  art  of  Mural 
Painting.  In  ordinary  fresco-painting,  as  is  w»*U  known,  the  picture  must  l>e 
executed  as  soon  as  the  coat  of  stucco  is  laid  upon  the  walls,  and  fiuished  before  the 
stucco  is  dry ;  moreover,  it  cannot  be  afterwards  retouched.  Now  by  working  on  a 
surface  of  plaster  prepared  with  a  solution  of  water-glass,  it  is  found  that  this  incon- 
venience is  completely  obviated — that  the  painter  can  work  at  his  leisure,  and  retouch 
the  work  as  often  as  is  found  desirable.  The  first  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  Fuchs,  who  designates  this  kind  of  mural  painting  by  the  name  st  ereochroin  y. 

Two  mothods  of  silicious  painting  have  been  proposed:  one  by  Fuchs,  in  which 
the  colours,  ground  up  with  water,  are  laid  upon  a  prepared  surface  and  afterwards 
fixed  with  a  silicious  solution  ;  tho  other  by  Kuhlmann,  in  which  the  colours  are 
ground  up  with  tho  alkaline  silicate.  In  Fuchs'  method  the  wall  is  first  coated  with 
a  layer  of  ordinary  lime-mortar  containing  a  rather  large  proportion  of  sand  of  medium 
fineness  ;  and  on  this,  when  dry,  is  laid  a  second  coating  of  lime-mortar  prepared  with 
rain  or  distilled  water,  and  well- washed  sand  of  greater  fineness  than  that  used  for  the 
first  coating.  This  when  dry  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  double  water-glass 
clarified  with  liquor  silicum  (p.  217),  and  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This 
solution  is  applied  twice,  allowing  time  for  the  first  washing  to  dry. 

In  his  latest  essay  on  tho  subject,  howevor,  Fuchs  recommends  the  preparation  of 
the  upper  layer  with  water-glass  cement — that  is  to  say,  water-glass  intimately  mixed 
with  pounded  marble  or  dolomite,  or  quartz-sand  mixed  with  a  little  dry  slaked  lime  — 
the  water-glass  being  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  the  mass  the  consistence 
of  ordinary  mortar.  The  surface  having  been  prepared,  the  painting  is  executed  upon 
it  with  mineral  colours  ground  up  with  pure  water ;  and  when  it  is  finished,  tho 
colours  are  fixed  by  washing  or  sprinkling  the  surface  with  "  fixing  water-glass," 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  4  or  5  measures  of  concentrated  water-glass  saturated  with 
silica,  and  1  measure  of  concentrated  liquor  silicum  (monosilicate  of  sodium),  the 
mixed  liquid  being  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  Paintings  thus  executed  are 
found  to  possess  great  durability  and  power  of  resisting  destructive  influences. 
Plates  of  earthenware,  tiles,  and  lithographic  stone  impregnated  with  water-glass  nny 
also  be  used  as  grounds  for  silicious  painting. 

In  Kuhlmann' s  method,  the  colours  are  ground  up  with  the  silicious  solution, 
and  consequently  do  not  require  so  much  preparation  of  the  painting  ground,  or  so 
much  care  in  fixing.  In  painting  upon  stone,  stucco,  glass,  &c,  the  colours,  ground 
with  water  and  kept  in  a  pasty  state,  are  immediately  mixed  with  a  silicious 
solution  of  15°  to  20°  Bm.,  and  applied  exactly  as  in  oil  or  distemper  {minting, 
except  when  the  stone  is  very  porous,  in  which  caso  it  is  best  to  silicify  the  stone 
before  applying  the  colours,  to  prevent  too  rapid  desiccation.  For  gloss  and  earthen- 
ware tho  silicious  solution  must  be  more  concentrated.  The  silicious  colours  may 
also  be  used  for  painting  on  wood,  provided  it  is  not  impregnated  with  resin.* 

3.  Tho  alkaline  silicates  are  also  used  to  mix  with  soap,  forming    silicated  soaps," 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  preceding  application*  of  soluble  silicates,  fee  a  P»P*r  by 
F»tch»in  Kastner't  Architvs  of  Natural  Philosophy,  v.  38.1 — 412;  Journal  <\f  the  Sociitv  <lf  Art*,  vti. 
Vi|_.*3>  j  alto  n  pamphlet  by  K  u  h  I  m  a  n  n,  entitled  StticaJitation.ou  applications  ttrt  Silicate*  fAubUt 
an  dnrcntewent  <t?t  pin-re*  porsustt,  ttc.  Parii  lfcM  ;  al»o  RlcharcUon  and  Walt'*  Chemical  TechnoLtty, 
Part  ir  ,  pp.  0»_I04  ;  v.  pp.  3 IS,  M. 
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which  possess  powerful  detergent  properties,  and  are  extensively  manufactured  for 
the  cleansing  of  woollens,  &c.    (See  Soap.) 

4.  A  solution  of  silicate  of  sodium,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  lo3,  is  now  very" generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  cowdung  in 
preparing  mordanted  calico  for  dyeing. 

The  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium  unite  with  the  silicates  of  calcium,  lead,  and 
other  metals,  forming  the  several  varieties  of  glass.  These  double  silicates  are  more 
fusible  than  either  of  their  component  simple  silicates,  and  require  a  smaller  quantity  of 
silica  to  render  them  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  and  acids.  The  ordinary 
varieties  of  glass  contain  2,  3,  or  sometimes  4  atoms  of  silica  in  proportion  to  1  atom 
of  base ;  common  bottle-glass,  prepared  with  impure  materials,  also  contains  uluraina 
and  oxide  of  iron.    Bohemian  glass-tubing  consists  of  p^tassio-calcic  trisilicatc, 

1^633Sioy  ^^'^l^L^A^  di8ilicate-  Ica^alsiO'J  flint-8laMof 

potassio-plumbic  disUicate,  j  &c.    (See  Gx^ss,  ii.  840.) 

The  alkaline  silicates  do  not  occur  alone  as  natural  minerals  ;  neither  do  they  enter 
frequently  into  the  composition  of  silicates  containing  only  protoxides  without 
alumina  or  ferric  oxide.:  in  fact,  there  are  only  two  such  minerals  into  which  the 
alkali-metals  can  be  said  to  enter  in  definite  proportions  —viz.,  apophyllite,  which 
is  a  potasMo-calcic  silicate,  and  pectolite,  which  is  a  sodio-calcic  silicate  (iv.  i3G2). 
Some  varieties  of  augite  and  hornblende  contain  indeed  small  quantities  of  a  kali, 
but  its  presence  appears  to  be  due  to  alteration,  resulting  from  the  action  of  alkaline 
waters.  On  the  other  hand,  double  silicates  containing  sesquioxidcs  (alumina  and 
ferric  oxide)  and  alkalis  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  constitute  important  mineral 
species,  the  felspars  and  micas  for  example. 

Silicates  of  Barium.  One  part  of  silica  heated  to  whiteness  forms,  with  3 
parts  of  baryta,  a  pale-green  solid  mass,  soluble  in  acids  (Vauquelin).  Lefort 
(Jahresb.  1861,  p.  206),  by  precipitating  a  dilute  neutral  solution  of  a  burium- 
salt  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  2Na*0.9SiO*  (p.  248),  obtained  a  trisilicate  of 
barium,  Ba"O.3Si01,.3lF0 ;  v.  Ammon  {ibid.  18G2,  p.  140),  by  precipitation  with  M*lic 
monosilicate,  obtained  the  salt  Ba"O.SiO.' 

6IUcates>  of  Calcium.  The  compounds  2CaMO.SiO*,  2Ca'*0.3Si02,  Ca"0.2SiO?, 
and  Ca'O.SSiO1,  are  produced  by  exposing  mixtures  of  quartz  and  marble,  in  the 
proper  proportions,  to  the  fujl  heat  of  a  smith's  furge :  the  first  does  not  fu.xo,  but 
merely  bakes  together;  the  other  three  are  more  fusible.  A  silicate  of  calcium  is  pre- 
cipitated on  mixing  a  solution  of  any  calcium-salt  with  silicate  of  potassium  or 
sodium  (p.  249).  Lefort  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  above-,  tho  salt  2Ca"0.9SiO'.3HI0 ; 
v.  Ammon  obtained  tho  monosilicate  Ca"O.SiO*. 

Silicate  of  calcium  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  hydraulic  mortars  which 
harden  under  water.  This  kind  of  mortar  is  produced  by  mixing  pure  lime  slaked 
to  a  paste  with  water  and  silica  or  silicious  materials  in  such  a  state  that  the  silica 
can  unite  with  the  limo  in  tho  wet  way.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  pouuded  quartz  or 
fine  sand  does  not  harden  under  water.  Such  a  mixture,  in  fact,  constitutes  ordinary 
mortar,  which  hardens  only  on  exposure  to  the  air,  partly  by  drying,  partly  from 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  But  if  pounded  opal  or  precipitated  t-ilica  bo  substituted 
for  tho  quartz,  combination  takes  placo,  and  the  mixture  hardens  under  water.  More 
complete  hardening  is,  howevor,  obtained  by  mixing  limo  with  cortain  silicious 
minerals,  called  natural  cement* — viz.,  the  pozzolana  of  Naples  and  other  volcanic 
districts  (iv.  724),  the  tufa-stone  (called  trass  in  tho  pulverised  state)  found  abun- 
dantly in  valleys  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  among  the  schistose  formations  on  the 
bonkaof  tho  Rhine,  and  at  Monhoim  in  Bavaria, — ab*o  pumice,  basalt-tuff,  utid  slato-clay. 
All  these  substances  consist  mainly  of  hydratod  silicates  of  aluminium  with  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  silica  and  smaller  quantities  of  lirne,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
alkalis.  Tufa-stone  contains  57'0  percent,  silica,  16  0  clay,  2  6  lime,  10  magnesia,  7  0 
potash,  TO  soda,  5  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium,  and  9  6  water.  When  any  of  these 
materials  are  mixed  with  lime  and  water,  silicate  and  aluminuto  of  calcium  aro  formed — 
sometimes  also  silicates  of  magnesium  and  iron,  which  assume  a  stony  hardness.  Marl, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  clay  with  carbonnte  of  calcium,  furms  a  natural  hydraulic  lime- 
stone. It  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  when  it  contains  1  pt.  of  clay  to  3  pts.  of 
calcic  carbonate.  When  such  a  mixture  is  ignited,  silicate  and  aluminate  of  calcium 
are  formed,  and  the  pulverised  product  hardens  readily  under  water.  If  the  clay  is  in 
much  smaller  proportion  than  the  above,  a  cement  must  bo  added  after  burning  and 
slaking  tho  lime ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marl  contains  too  much  clay,  pure  slaked 
lime  must  be  added.  The  silicious  nodules,  or  septaria,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
elsewhere  on  the  English  coast,  which  consist  of  silicious  clay  intersected  by 
of  calcspar,  also  yiold  when  calcined  a  hydraulic  mortar,  known  as  Roman 
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cement.  Artificial  mixtures  of  chalk  or  lime  with  clay  or  pulverised  flint,  yield 
similar  products  when  burnt  in  a  kiln.  (See  Gmdiris  Handbook,  iii.  390 ;  and  Ores 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  See.  iii.  200.) 

Natural  Silicates  of  Calcium.— a.  Monosilicate  or  Mttasilicate,  Ca"SiO»  -  Ca"O.SiO\ 
Wollastonite,  or  Tabular  Spar,  occurs  in  monoclinic  crystals  (of  specific  gravity 
r=  2*78 — 2*9,  and  hardness  —  4*6—5)  in  the  Bannat,  at  Pargas  in  Finland, 
Eonigsberg  in  Norway,  on  the  Castle  Rock,  Edinburgh,  in  basalt,  and  in  lava  at  Capo 
di  Bove,  near  Rome. 

fi.  Sesquisilicate,  2Ca"0.3SiO'.|H,0.  This  is  essentially  the  composition  of 
gyrolite  or  gurolite  (ii.  963). 

Pisilicate,  Ca"Si10».2H'0  -  Ca"0.2SiOs.2H*0.  Okonite  (iv.  191). 

Silico-borate  of  Calcium,  Ca"Si,0».Ca"B  0\  occurs  with  1  at.  water  as  datholite 
(ii.  305),  and  with  2 at.  water  as  botryolite  (i.  661). 

SilicO'titanate  of  Calcium,  Ca^PO^Oa'TiG',  occurs  as  sp  bene  (q.  v.) 

Silicate  of  Cerium,  2Ce"O.SiO*.  Cerite  (i.  831)  has  this  composition,  the  cerium 
being  partly  replaced  by  lanthanum,  didymium,  calcium,  and  iron. 

Silicate  of  Cobalt.  The  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  or  sodic  disilicate  forms  a 
boautiful  blue  precipitate  with  cobalt-salts  (Fuchs).  The  solution  of  the  tetrasilicate 
forms  no  precipitate. 

Silicates  of  Copper,  a.  MonosilicaU. — Two  cupric  minerals  are  known  having 
the  composition  of  cupric  monosilicate  with  different  proportions  of  water — vis.,  diop- 
tase,  Cu'SiO'.HK)  (already  described,  ii.  335),  and  chrysocoila,  Cu"SiO». 2HsO. 
Tlio  latter  occurs,  accompanying  other  copper  ores,  in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  and  other 
localities,  in  botryoidal  or  massive  forms,  also  encrusting  and  disseminated.  Hardness 
=  2  —  3.  Specific  gravity  —  2 — 2  238.  It  has  a  mountain-green  or  bluish-green 
colour,  passing  into  sky-blue,  with  vitreous  or  earthy  lustre,  and  is  translucent  in 
various  degrees,  or  opaque.  Fracture  conchoids!  Rather  sectile ;  translucent  varie- 
ties brittle. 

Analyses  of  Chrysocoila. — a.  From  Stromsheien  in  Satersdalen,  Norway  (Scheerer, 
Pogg.  Ann.  lxv.  289).— b.  From  Lake  Superior  (Rammelsb  erg's  Mincralchcmie,  p. 
351): 

SKW.  CuO.  Fe»0\  CaO.  MgO.  H*0. 

a.  35  14        4307  1  09         .    .  .    .  20  36  =»  9966 

b.  32-55*  •     42  32  163  176  106         20  68  -  100 

Tho  formula  CuO  SiO'.2H*0  requires  34  83  silica,  44  82  cupric  oxide,  and  20  85  water. 

Plat  tiler's  Kupferblau,  from  the  Herrensegen  mine  in  Baden,  containing  45j5  p  r 
cent,  cupric  oxide,  also  belongs  to  this  place. — A  more  highly  hydrated  cupric  mono- 
silicate,  containing  Cu"SiO!l.4H*0  (according  to  Nordenskiold,  81*45  per.  cent.  8iOs, 
37  31  CuO,  0-40  FeO,  and  3118  water),  occurs  at  Nischne-Tagilsk  in  Siberia:  it  gives 
off  about  three-fourths  of  its  water  at  100°. 

The  chrysocollas  of  Siegen  and  of  Canaveilles  near  Pradea  in  the  Pyrenees,  also  the 
blue  copper  from  the  Turjinian  mines  in  the  Ural,  are  mixtures  of  cupric  silicate  and 
carbonate. — Copper  pitchblende,  a  brown  scoriaceous  mineral  from  the  same  mines, 
is  a  mixture  of  chrysocoila  and  brown  hsematite ;  a  similar  mineral,  from  Zom  claims  can 
in  Mexico,  has  tho  composition  of  a  hydrated  cupric  disilicate,  CuO^SiO-UH'O,  mixed 
with  brown  haematite. 

0.  Si'squisUicatc,  2Cu"0.3SiO,.6H,0  ?— This  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  a 
mineral  from  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  analysed  by  Berthier,  and  from  Chili,  analysed 
byKittrcdge* 

SiO«.  CuO.       FeO.      CaO.      MgO.  H»0. 

New  Jersey  35  4        35- 1    28  5    -   99  0 

Chili  40  09      27  97     4*94      149      078      24  73  -  100 

Tho  formula  requires  40 -89  SiO',  35  08  CuO,  and  24  03  water. 

Among  cupric  silicates  must  also  be  enumerated  demidoffi  t*,  a  mineral  occurring 
as  a  thin  blue  coating  on  malachite  at  Nischne-Tagilsk,  and  containing,  according 
to  Nordenskiold,  10  22  per  cent.  P^O4,  31  35  SiO1,  3314  CuO,  315  MgO,  0  5  AlK)', 
and  2303  water.    (RammcUberg's  Miner  alchemic,  p.  633.) 

Silicate  of  Didymium.    See  Cbkitb  (i.  831). 

Ferrous  Silicates.—*.  Fe*8iO«  -  2Fe"O.SiO»— This  is  the  composition  of 
Fay  alite  or  iron-chrysolite  (ii.  617);  also,  approximately,  that  of  some  of  there- 
finery-slags  obtained  in  the  conversion  of  cast  into  malleable  iron  (iii.  361),  and 
in  the  refining  of  coarse  copper.    (GineJin's  Handbook,  v.  278.) 

fl.  Monosilicate,  Fe"8iO»    -  Fe"O.SiO».-Orunerite,  an  asbestiform  mineral 
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from  Collobrieres,  has  this  composition. — A  black  angite  from  Arendal,  specific 
gravity  «=  3*467,  is  a  calcio-ferrous  monosilicate,  containing,  according  to  Wolff  (J. 
pr.  Chem.  xxxiv.  236],  47*78  per  cent.  SiO',  23  95  CaO,  and  27  01  FeO,  agreeing  nearly 

with  the  formula      .9 '  SiO*. 

y.  Tetrasilioate  J  A  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  in  less  than  2,600  pts. '  of  water 
gives  a  greyish-green  precipitate  with  tetrasilicate  of  sodium.  (Walker.) 

Silicate*  of  Lead.  Silica  melts  with  lead-oxide  to  a  yellow  glass.  Silicate  of 
lead  is  also  precipitated  on  adding  ammonia  to  silicoiluorulo  of  lead. — A  borosilicate 
of lead  is  obtained  by  fusing  112  pts.  lead-oxide  with  16  pts.  silica  and  24  boric 
anhydride,  as  a  yellow  glass,  which  melts  less  easily  than  borate  of  lead,  but  more 
easily  than  flint-glass,  and  is  strongly  tarnished  by  immersion  in  sulphydric  acid  gas. 
(Faraday.) 

Silicate  of  Oluclnnm.   <£*SiO* = 2G"O.SiO*.   P  h  e  n  a  c  i  t  e  (iv.  387). 

Silicates  of  Karneslom.  a.  SMg^O.SSiO'. — Chondrodite  (i.  930)  is  repre- 
sented by  this  formula,  the  oxygen  being,  however,  partly  replaced  by  fluorine,  and  tho 
magnesia  in  most  cases  partly  by  ferrous  oxide. 

A  Mg'SiO*  -  2Mg^',O.SiO, — This  is  tho  composition  of  chrysolite  and  olivin 
(ir.  201),  the  magnesium  being  always  more  or  less  replaced  by  iron.  Forsterite, 
from  Monte  Sonima,  exhibits  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  magnesic  orthosilicate, 
containing  only  2  33  ferrous  oxide.  In  the  other  varieties  of  olivin,  the  ferrous  oxide 
varies  from  3  to  about  20  per  cent. — Hon  tic  el  lite,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  on 
Sonima  in  yellow-grey  crystals,  of  specific  gravity  3*1 19,  contains,  according  to  Bam- 
melsberg  (Mineralckemie,  p.  442),  37*89  per  cent,  silica,  34*92  lime,  22*04  nmgnejsia, 

and  5*61  ferrous  oxide,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Ca*Si04.|^£  j*SiO\  Batrachite, 

a  massive  mineral,  of  specific  gravity  3  033,  from  the  Rizoniberg  in  the  Southern  Tyrol, 
appears  to  have  the  same  composition. 

7.  3Mg"0.2SiO».2aq.  =  Mg*Si04.Mg,'SiO*.2aq.— This  is  the  composition  of  ser- 
pentine (p.  236),  the  magnesia  being  replaced  by  ferrous  oxide  to  the  extent  of  0  to 
13*5  per  cent.  Pure  magneeian  serpentine  is  found  at  Gullsjo,  in  Wermeland,  Sweden. 
Small  quantities  of  soda,  manganous  oxide,  and  nickel-oxide  are  also  occasionally 
present,  and  in  many  varieties  the  silica  is  replaced  to  a  small  amount  by  alumina. — 
Vorhauserite  from  Monzoni,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  a  serpentine  containing  3  at.  water. — 
Thermophyllite  from  Hopoovaara  in  Finland  appears,  from  Arppe's  analysis,  to 
hare  the  composition  2(3Mg0.2Si02).3aq. ;  but  other  analyses  give  different  results. 
(See  TKEBMOFimxrrE.) 

9.  4Mg"0.3SiO»  =  rfg1SiO*.2Mg"SiO,.— This  formula  with  6  at  water  represents 
tho  composition  of  gymn its  or  de  weylite  (iL  312).  Hydrophite  or  Jenkin- 
site  (iii.  212)  is  the  same  with  4  at  water,  and  f  of  tho  magnesium  replaced  by  iron. 
Thermophyllite,  according  to  Northcote  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  253),  is  also  a  f-silicato 
of  magnesium  with  2  at.  water. 

*.  Mg^O-SiO1  ■»  MgwSiO*. — This  formula,  with  tho  magnesia  more  or  less  replaced 
by  ferrous  oxide,  manganous  oxide,  and  lime,  and  the  silica  sometimes  by  alumina, 
r* presents  the  composition  of  the  several  varieties  of  angite  and  hornblende  (i. 
476  ;  iii.  167).  These  two  mineral  species  differ  in  crystalline  form:  they  are  both 
monoclinic,  but  differ  in  their  angles : 

a      '  *  *      c  Anglo  b  :  *.  Angle  «P  :  »P. 

Angite  0*9136  :  1  :  0  5399  74°  1'  g2°  54 

Hornblende       1*837  :  1  :  0*5401  75°  10'  65°  30' 

The  replacement  of  silica  by  alumina  takes  place  more  frequently  and  to  a  greater 
extent  in  hornblende  than  in  augite ;  many  aluminiferous  hornblendes  also  contain 
ferric  oxide,  being,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  mixtures  of  i 
ATO-SiO1,  Fe'0,.3SiO*,  and  3MW0.2A1S0»  (in.  170). 

The  following  are  hydra  ted  monosilicates  of  magnesium  : — 

Aphrodite,  4Mg"SiO,.3H,0.  |    Picrosmin,  2Mg"SiO,.H»0. 


Picropbyll,  3(8Mg.SFe)"SiO».2H'0        |    Monradite,  4(?Mg.TFe)"SiO«.H«0. 

Aphrodite  contains,  according  to  Berlin's  analysis,  61*56  per  cent.  SiO',  017 
A1*0»,  33*90  MgO,  1-55  MnO,  0  57  MnO,  and  11  -83  water.  The  analyses  of  tho  other 
three  minerals  have  been  given  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

C  6Mg0.7SiO*—  This  appears  to  be  tho  composition  of  an  anhydrous  talc  found 
in  the  valley  of  Chamoumx.— Spadaite,  a  reddish  massive  mineral,  from  Capo  di 
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Bore,  containing  56  00  SiO5,  0  66  ATO",  30  67  MgO,  0  66  FeO,  and  1134  water,  may 
bo  approximately  represented  by  the  same  formula  with  5  at.  water,  or  by  5Mg;0.6SiO* 
-r  4aq.    (Rammchberg's  Miner  alchemic,  p.  520.) 

U.  4Mg"0.5SiO«  «  4Mg'SiO».SiOl.— This,  with  }  at.  water,  is  tho  composition  of 
talc,  a  small  portion  of  the  magnesia  being  replaced  by  ferrous  oxide. 

8.  2Mg"0.3SiO*  «  2Mg"SiO\SiO*.— This,  with  2  at.  and  4  atwater,  is  the  compo- 
sition of  meerschaum.  The  same  formula  with  12  at.- walPfTand  ^  of  the  magnesia 
replaced  by  ferrous  oxide,  gives  the  composition  of  chlorophseite. 

Silicates  of  Manganese,  a.  2Mn"O.SiO*  -  Mn*SiO«.— Tephroite,  from 
Sparta,  New  Jersey,  has  this  composition,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  manganese  re- 
placed by  iron.— tfne  be  lite,  from  Ilmenau  and  from  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  con- 
sists of  (Mn".Fe")»SiO\— Troostite,  from  Sterling,  New  Jersey,  is  an  orthosilicate, 
containing  manganese  and  zinc,  with  small  quantities  of  iron  and  magnesium. 

0.  Mn'O.SiO2  -  B£n"8iO*.— Rhodonite  is  a  manganous  augit«,  containing  also 
calcium,  iron,  and  magnesium  (p.  107).— Fowlorite  and  Jeffersonite  are  similar 
in  composition,  but  also  contain  zinc. 

Silicates  of  Mercury.  Tetrasilicate  of  sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
mercurous  nitrate.  It  does  not  precipitate  mercuric  chloride,  but  the  mixed  solution 
yields  very  small  dark  crystals  on  evaporation,  or  even  without  evaporation  if  it  is 
concentrated.    (Gmelhi's  Handbook,  v.  110.) 

Silicates  of  Molybdenum.  Molybdous  and  molybdic  silicofluoride  yield  with, 
ammonia,  dark-brown  flocks,  from  which  the  ammoniacal  solution  gradually  removes 
the  oxido  of  molybdenum,  leaving  pure  silica.  (Berzelius.) 

silicates  of  Wickel.  See  Pimelitk  (iv.  647).  Nickel-gymni  te  is  a hydrated 
silicate  of  nickel  and  magnesium,  containing  \^''9Q  J  4.3SiO'.6aq. 

Silicates  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  (pp.  247-251). — Monosilicate  of  sodium 
may  bo  obtained  in  woll-defined  monoclinic  prisms  containing  Na'SiO'.SH'O,  by  di- 
gesting ignited  silica  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  crude  soda-ley,  evaporating  out 
of  contact  with  air.  till  small  crystals  of  sodic  carbonate  separate,  cooling  the  remain- 
ing syrup  to  -22°,  stirring  wfth  a  glass  rod  till  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp, 
redissolving  in  water,  and  leaving  tho  solution  to  stand.  The  solution  of  this  salt 
yields,  with  barium  and  calcium-salt*,  precipitates  containing  Ba"SiO'  and  Ca'SiO" 
respectively,  and  with  magnesium-salts,  a  precipitate  containing  3Mg'*SiO,.5H,0.  (v. 
Ammon.) 

Silicate  of  Strontium.  One  part  of  silica  fuses,  with  an  equal  weight  of  stron- 
tia,  partly  to  an  amber-coloured  glass,  and  partly  to  a  black  and  white  enamel 
(Kirwan).  With  3  parts  of  strontia  it  forms  a  solid,  grey,  sonorous  mass,  which  is 
nearly  tasteless,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water,  though  readily  in  aqueous  acids 
(Vauquelin).  Carbonate  of  strontium,  digested  in  solution  of  silica,  is  converted  into 
dense  hydrated  silicate  of  strontium.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Silicate  of  Tnorlnum,  3f h*Si04.4H*0.    Thorite  (q.v.). 

Silicate  of  Yttrium.    Gadolinitoisan  orthosilicate  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and 

iron  (Y";Ce";Fe")5SiO«. 

Silicate  of  Zinc.     Tho  orthosilicate,  Zn'SiO1,  occurs  anhydrous  as  willemite, 

hydrated  aa  silicious  calami  no  or  zinc-gl  a  nee,  Zn*SiO*.n,0  (i.  714).  Troost  i  te 
from  Sterling,  New  Jersey,  is  an  orthosilicate  of  zinc,  manganese,  magnesium,  iron,  and 
calcium.  Fowlerite  and  jeffersonite  are  augitic  minerals  containing  small  quan- 
tities of  zinc. 

Silicate*  containing  Triatomic  Metals :  Silicates  of  Sesquioxides. 

Silicates  of  Aluminium,  a.  2Al«0,.SiO'.— This,  with  9  at.  water,  is  the  com- 
position of  collyrite  (i.  1084),  from  Schemnitz  in  Hungary  (Klaproth,  Beitrdgt, 
i.  257),  and  from  Esquerra  in  Spain  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxii.  332): 

t  •  <  I ■  it.  ■  i  I  *i .  Sch «■  win tt% •  £Is'jt4t 'ft . » . 


SiO'  . 

.  60 

1385 

14 

160 

2A110'  . 

.  151 

45-94 

45 

44-5 

i)H'0  . 

.  162 

40-21 

42 

40-5 

2Al*0».SiO».9aq.  . 

.  373 

100-00 

.  101 

1000 

A  mineral  called  collyrite,  from  "Weissenfels  in  Saxony,  has  the  composition 
Al50*.SiOa.5aq.  like  tho  allophanes ;  another,  occurring  in    alum-slate,  contains 
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8Al*0*9SiOJ.Maq.,  lika  some  varieties  <of  staurolite  (infra).—  Schrotterite  or 
opaline  allophane,  from  Freienstein  in  Styria  -  having  a  density  of  1-985  to  2*015, 
greenish-white  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  and  conchoi'dal  fracture— contains,  according 
to  Schrotter  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xi.  380),  11  94  SiO*,  46  29  A1*0«,  2  80  FesO\  116 
CaO,  0-25  CuO,  0*63  SOJ,  and  35-85  water,  agreeing  approximately  with  the  for- 
mula SAl'O'^SiO'^Oaq.,  which  is  more  basic  than  that  of  collyrite  ;  but  the  mineral 
is  probably  a  mixtui-e-eeAlaioing  hydrate  of  aluminium. 

fi.  4Al,0,.3Si05. — This  formula,  with  the  alumina  partly  replaced  by  ferric  oxide-, 
represents  the  composition  of  some  varieties  of  Btaurolito  from  the  St.  Gothard, 
a  mineral  which  crystallises  in  tri metric  prisms,  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  •=  1  :  21 123 
:  1-4178,  and  the  angle  oo  P  :  o>P  =»  129°  20'.  Observed  combination  «P  .  cepao  . 
.  oo  Poo  .  oP.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPoo  ,  distinct  but  interrupted;  parallel  to  ooP,  in 
traces.  The  crystals  are  thick  and  often  cruciform,  translucent  or  opaque,  with  brown 
colour,  subvitreous  lustre  inclining  to  resinous,  and  conchoi'dal  fracture.  Hardness 
=•  7 — 7 '6.    Specific  gravity  =  3*5 — 3*76. 

Analyses. — a.  Red  (Klaproth,  Britr.  v.  80). — b.  Dark-red:  specific  gravity  =3  737 
— 3*741  (Lohmeyer,  s.  Jacobson). — c.  (Rosales,  ibid.) — d.  Marignac  (Ann. 
CL  Phya.  [3]  xiv.  9).— e,f,  g,  h.  Jacobson  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxii.  419  ;  lxviii.  414): 


i  _________  —  — > 

6.  r.  <L  §  /.  g.  A. 


3S10*      .      .  .    18000     »'15  27  00  27  ('2  27  25  2H47  29- 13  *>-n  30  31  80  91 

ipAPO*  .       .  .   343*3     6«-OT  62  25  49'V>  56-39  53-31  52C1  54  72  46  80  4868 

%F»*G»    .      .  .    106-67     I6-&3  1850  20  07  19-37  17-41  17  58  1560  18  08  15-37 

Ifcuganlc  oxide   0-25  0  28  .   .  0  31  .    .  .    .  013  119 

M*gn« in  .       .  .     .    .        .    .  .    .  .  .  957  072  1'28  1-85  2  16  I  33 

fXisov 

AFc'OH  -'SI0*     •     •   OO-OO    100-00      98*0     97'33    105*58    100-25   IOC'00    10198     97*48     97  48 

Dillnite  (ii.  331)  is  a  hydrated  }-silicate  of  aluminium,  4Al,0*.3SiO,.9aq.,  con- 
taining small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  no  ferric  oxide. 

7.  1 0 Al'O'^SiO8.    S  t  a  u  r  o  1  i  t  e  from  Airolo  on  the  St,  Gotbard :  specific  gravity  - 


9SiO* 
VA120* 

3Iagnesia 


.  61000 
858-33 
.  17167 
•       •    •     .  . 

33  06 
6104 
1590 
•  • 

33-45 
47.23 
1051 
1-99 

32-99 
47  92 
16-65 
1-66 

.  157000 

100-00 

9918 

99-22 

IA1W  gcjoi 
|Fe«0»\  >9bl° 

8.  Al*0\SiO*. — Under  this  formula  are  included  andalusi te(i.  291),  eyaniteor 
kyanite  (iii.  449),  sillimanite,  and  a  few  other  minerals,  apparently  produced  by 
alteration  of  these.  Topaz  (q.  v.)  consists  of  the  same  silicate  in  isomorphous  mixture 
with  aluminic  silicofluoride.    Allophane  is  the  same  silicate  with  5  or  6  at.  water. 

Analysts. — 1.  Andalusite.— a.  Brazil  (Damour). — 5.  Robschutz,  near  Meissen  in 
8axony:  reddish,  harder  than  quartz:  specific  gravity  =  311  (Pfingsten).  — 
e.  Braunsdorf,  near  Freiberg:  reddish:  specific  gravity  —  3-07  (Pfingsten). — 
d.  Lisens  in  the  Tyrol ;  specific  gravity  «=  3-401.  (Roth.) 

2.  Cyanite. — e.  St.  Gothard  (Rosales).—/.  The  Sau  Alp  in  Carinthia  (Kohler). 
--g.  Elfdal  in  Wermland  :  specific  gravity  -  3  8  (Igelstrdm)  : 


/  *  <i     r~-  "  * —  -p    r—f  -J"  \ 

8>0*                                     60      37  5      37*03  3G:M  37'57  W  H      36*67  37-94  40  01 

APO>                                    103      62*5      C145  55-82  69W*  59"fi5      63  11  61-60  5846 

Kerne  oxide                                                117  8  22  f»  2-80        1  19  1  04  2*04 

Lime   1'9  061  0-49       .   .  012 

Mametla     .      .      .      .                         .   .  JN4  0-17      

Al'CP.SiO*  ....   163"     MOO      99-65  98  ll"  99  56"  99 ^»     100  97  toO-98  100*52 

In  andalusite  from  Lisens,  Bunsen  found  40*17  per  cent,  silica  and  68*62  alumina; 
A.  Erdmann,  39*99  silica  and  58  60  alumina,  agreeing  mora  nearly  with  SAl'O'.gSiO*, 
which  requires  40*3  silica  and  697  alumina. 

3.  Sillimanite.— A — m.  Saybrook,  Chester  County,  Connecticut:  A,  Thomson; 
t,  Bowen  -J,  Hayes  ;  k,B.  Silliman;  /,  Staaf ;  m,  Connel;  n,  Fairfield,  New  York. 
(Norton.) 

•  For  references,  trc  RammeUbcrg't  Nincrakktmie,  pp.  558,  5C0,  562. 
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4.  Talc-lithomarge;  o.  Rochlitz  in  Saxony  (K  ore  ten).— p.  Zoidovcr.ncarTemes- 
var  in  llungary  (Kussin): 


Talc-lltl>.<m»rirr. 

,  >  >  /  *  \ 

A.  t  j.  k.  L  «.  *.  •.  , 

SlO«»   45-65      43  00      4tf-60      87  65      87  36      86*7*       87  70  37  6i  »\0l 

Al*0'  ....  49-50  64*31  5490  62*41  5862  58D5  6*75  6O-50  63-72 
Ferric  oxide    .      .      .4  55       2-00        1*10       .    .         *I7       0-93  2*8 

Manganic  oxide   0  63 

Mwticsia   071       .  .  040 

Water     ....    .   .        0-51       .   .        .  .        Q'43       .   .         .    ♦  .  0*82   

99*31     lou-oe      9¥S8      96-»     102*73  99-57~     99  7J 


Monrolite  from  Monroo,  New  York,  exhibits  tho  same  characters  and  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  cyanite,  but  gives  off  from  1  to  2-5  per  cent,  water  when  heated  ; 
specific  gravity  «•»  3  04 — 3*09.  Worthite,  a  mineral  occurring  near  St.  Petersburg 
iu  white  translucent  fragments,  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  has  also  nearly  tho 
same  composition.   Both  minerals  doubtless  result  from  the  alteration  of  cyanite. 

Bucholzite  from  Faltigl  in  the  Tyrol  and  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Fibro- 
lite  from  tho  Carnatic  and  from  Delaware,  and  Xenolite,  found  near  St.  Petersburg, 
are  fibrous  minerals,  which  appear  also  to  have  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
cyanito,  sillimanite,  or  andalusite,  but  thoy  are  probably  sometimes  also  mixed  with 
quartz.  The  older  analyses  by  Thomson,  Brandes,  and  others,  give  for  these  minerals 
from  40-05  to  47'44  per  cent,  silica,  and  68*88  to  50  0  alumina,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  2A1,0*.  3810*,  but  the  more  recent  analyses  by  B.  Si  Hi  man  (Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  viii.  10),  givo  35*13—36*31  silica,  and  64  93 — 62-42  alumina,  which  is  tho 
same  as  that  of  cyanite,  &c.  Xenolite  forms  prisms  of  91  °,  which  seems  to  show  that 
it  has  been  formed  from  andalusite. 

Chiastolite  or  Hollow  spar  (i.  868)  is  an  andalusite  varying  greatly  in  hard- 
ness and  composition,  and  usually  enclosing  masses  of  rock,  found  in  Spain,  at  Bona 
in  Algeria,  at  Lancaster  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Bretagne. 

6.  Allophane. — a.  Friosdorf,  near  Bonn  (Bunsen). — o.  New  Charlton,  near 
Woolwich  (Northcote). — c.  Blciberg  in  the  Eifol  (Bergemann). — d.  Gcrsbacb,  in 
the  Black  Forest  (Walchner). — e.  Bichmond,  Massachusetts  (B.  Silliman).— /. 
New  Charlton  (Woolwich). — tf.  Goldhausen,  near  Corbach,  Waldeck :  light-coloured. 
—A.  The  same,  dark-coloured:  specific  gravity  =  202  (Schnabel). — i.  Schneeberg 
(Ficinus): 

a-  b.  t.  4.  «.  /.  a.  h.  i 

Carbonic  anhydride  '.  .  2-73  1-24  .  .  .  .  1 44  .  .  .  .  1*2 
Silica  .      .      22*30      20  50      1935      2111       22*65      19-58      94  19      19*41      30  0 

Alumina  .      .      .      32-18      31-34      82  75      88*76      88*77      37  30      25*80      26  77  16-7 
Ferric  oxide  .  2  90       0-31        0  30        .    .       .   .  0-11 

Cuprlc  oxide   2  57       2  33      .   .         1*86      13*71       18-97  1*2 

Manganic  oxide     .   .  1*8 

Ume   1-92       1*58       .   .        2*H3«   1-5 

Waier     .      .       .       42  62      42*91      40-23      857  5      85*24      39  19      35  49       34  7  2  299 

    0-87f            .  

100-00      99'71      98-89     97*95      99*49      99*96      9919      99*87  100-J 

This  table  shows  that  the  name  allophane  has  been  applied  to  substances  differing 
greatly  in  constitution.  The  analyses  a,  b,  e  may  bo  represented  approximately  by 
the  formula  Al>Oa.SiO*.6nq.  (2214  SiO*,  38*01  Al«0\  39  85  H*0);  d,  e,  /  by 
Al*Oa.SiOt.5aq.  (24  34  SiO»,  40  35  A1«0*\  36*31  H-O).  Both  varieties  are  often 
mixed  with  calcic  carbonate  and  cupric  silicate  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  have  a  blue 
colour.  The  more  highly  cupriferous  allophanes,  g,  A,  t,  are  mixtures  of  hydrated 
aluminic  silicate  and  cupric  silicate. 

Chrome-ochre,  Miloschi  n,  andWolchon  skoi'te,  are  chromiferous  clays  of  very 
variable  composition.  The  first  contains  from  46  to  64  per  cent  silica,  22  5  to  30  5 
alumina,  4  to  10-5  chromic  oxide,  and  6  25  to  12  5  water;  the  second,  fromRudniak  in 
Scrvia,  275  per  cent  silica,  45  01  alumina,  361  chromic  oxide,  and  22*30  water;  the 
third,  from  KroisOchansk.in  the  government  of  Perm,  Russia,  27  to  37  percent,  silica, 
about  6-5  alumina,  18  to  34  chromic  oxide,  7  to  10  ferric  oxide,  21  84  water,  with 
small  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganous  oxide. 

Coll  yrite,  from  Weissenfels,  containing,  according  to  Kersten,  23*3  per  cent 
silica,  42-8  alumina,  and  347  water,  is  also  represented  most  nearly  by  the  formula 
Al*0»SiO*.5aq. 

«.  8Al,0,.9Si01.— Staurolito,  from  Polewskoi,  in  the  Ural,  contains,  according  to 
Jacobson,  38  33— 38  G8  per  cent.  SiO*.  45  97— 47  43  A1*0»,  14  60— 15  06  FesO»,  and 

2-44—2*47  magnesia,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  f^o^'.&SiO1'.  (Compare 

p.  255.)  S 

•  Magneila.  t  Quart*  and  Gjrptum. 
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Collyrite,  occurring  in  alum-elate,  contains,  according  to  Anthon  (Berz.  Jahresb. 
xxiii.  280),  24  2  per  cent.  SiO',  34*5  A1*0\  and  41  3  water,  agreeing  approximately  with 
the  formula  8Al«0».9SiO«.54aq. 

C  6^*0*. SSiO1.— Staurolite,  from  Bretagne  (specific  gravity  =  3*527— 3  529), 
contains,  according  to  Jacobeon,  30*19 — 10*35  per  cent  SiO*,  44*87 — 44*22  A1*0\ 
15  09— 15*77  FeH)1,  0*17 — 010  Mn'O"  and,  in  one  specimen,  0  32  magnesia,  which 

may  be  represented  by  the  formula— y^^,  >  .6SiOf. 

2AIfO,.3SiOf. — This,  with  various  quantities  of  water,  represents  approximately 


the  composition  of  porcelain  clay,  from  Gutenberg,  near  Hallo  (Bley,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
t.  313),  and  of  pholerite  (i.  496),  near  Fins,  Dept.  de  l'Allier  (Guillemiu,  Ann. 
Min.  xi.  489),  and  from  Naxos  (Smith,  ibid  [4],  xviii.  299). 

CUf  from  G*t*mbtrp.  Bl»jr.  rhUrriU.  GmUjMnln.  Smith. 

I  *  ,  ,  •  » 

SSiO'   .   .    1x0   40-91  89-62  JSiO-  .   .    I  HO   Sr*)  41-6*  44*41 

SAl*(P.   .   206   46  K*  45-00  *AI*<P  .   .   206   44*90  43-36  41W 

3H-0    .    .     64  10  00  4H«0   .    .     7»    IA'72  IftOO  18*14 

C«CO»                              0-f.7  C*Q ...    ♦   .     ♦   .  .    .  1 1\ 

JJ'f^5 J' J*         *Al-0>.tt»iO-.Uq.  4tt  100-00  I0U00  90  «W 

2APO»JSIO*3iq7    440  100-00  &8-20 

Plinthite,  from  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  contains,  according  to  Tho  m- 
aon  (Outiwes,  i.  323),  30-88  per  cent,  silica,  2076  alumina,  2616  feme  oxide,  2  6 
lime,  and  19-96  water,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2(Al«0«;lVO»). 
3SiO»6aq. 

Carpholitc,  from  the  Schlaekenwald,  in  Bohemia  (i.  806),  has  a  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  2(AI*0»;Mn'0«;Fe,0«).3SiO«  3aq. 

SAlWSSiOf— Lenzinite,  from  La  Vilate,  in  France  (iii.  571),  and  that  from 
K oil,  in  the  Eifel,  containing,  according  to  John,  37  5  per  cent,  silica,  37*5  alumina,  and 
25*0  water,  are  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  3AltO».5SiOM  laq. ;  the  same 
name  is,  however,  applied  to  a  clay  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  silica. 

i.  Al-W^SiO1. — This,  with  2  at.  water,  represents  the  composition  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of  kaolin,  or  porcelain  -clay.  Tho  numerous  analyses  of  this  substanco 
yield  on  the  average  about  47  per  cent,  silica,  40  alumina,  and  13  water,  the  formula 
Al3Oa.2SiOz.2aq.  requiring  47*05  silica,  39*21  alumina,  and  13*74  water.  The  following 
are  examples : — 

a.  Aue  near  Schneeberg  (Forchhammer,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxv.  331). — b.  Mori  near 
Halle  (Forchhammer). — c.  Altcnbcrg  in  the  Erzgebirge  :  a  pscudomorph  after  pro- 
sopite  (Scheerer,  Pogg.  Ann.  ci.  361 ).  —  d.  St.  Yrieux  near  Li  moges  (Forchhammer). 
— r.  St.  Yrieux:  produced  by  weathering  of  beryl  (Dam our,  Bull,  geolog.  [2]  vii. 
224).—/.  Cornwall  (Bjrown,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlir.  232).—^.  R  io  Janeiro  (Kussin. 
Ramm.  Mineralch.  p.  574). — h,  i.  China :  k  from  Tonkang,  i  from  Svkang  (Ebolmen 
and  Salvitat,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  257) : 


a.         A.         e.          d.           e.        /           g.         h.  i. 

Silica  .       .       .    46*53    46*80    45*63  4868    45*61    46*29    45*37    505  55*3 

Alumina      .       .    30*47    3683    39*89  3692    3886    4009    3427    33*7  30  3 

Ferric  oxide  .       ...      «...     .    .      .    .      0  94     0*30     .    .       1*8  2*0 

Lime  9  11     0*60     .    .       110*  050  

Magnesia     .       ...      0*27     .    .  0*52                                      0*8  04 

Potash  1-9  11 

I^oda   058   27 

Water  .       .       .    13*07    12*44    13*70  13  13    14  04    12*67    20  01    11  2  8  2 

Calcic  carbonate  .  _  0*31     0*65      _^   - 

100*28  10000    99*82    99*83  100*55    99:85    9965    999  100  0 

K  a  o  1  i  n  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  orthoclase,  K,O.Al*0*.6SiO*  which  under 
the  influence  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuric  arid  resulting  from  the 
oxidation-pyritea,  loses  its  potash  and  twe-thirds  (4  at)  of  its  silica,  and  at  the  same 
time  taken  up  2  at.  water.  Some  varieties  of  kaolin  have,  however,  a  different  com- 
position: thus  that  of  Gutenberg,  as  already  observed,  is  nearly  2APO*  3SiO«.3aq., 
and  that  of  Paasau— which,  according  to  Fuchs,  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of' 
porcelain-spar — is,  according  to  Forchhammer,  4Al,6,.9SiO».12aq.  [For  analyses  of 
fire  -clay  s,  see  iL  653.] 

Lithomarge  (i.  730)  is  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  aluminous  silicates,  most 
of  which  have  nearly  the  composition  of  porcelain-clay. 

•  Glnrlna, 

Vol.  V.  S 
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Analyses:  a.  Rochlitz,  in  Saxony:  compact  (Klaproth).* — b.  Buchberp,  near 
Laml»liut,  in  Silesia  (Ze  liner). — c.  Clausthal :  -white,  phosphorescent;  specific  gravity 
=  1  59  (Dumenil). — d.  Rumpelsberg,  near  Auerbacn  :  from  topaz  rock  ;  crystalline 
under  the  microscope:  specific  gravity  —  2  6  (Clark). — e.  Schlackcnwald,  Bohemia: 
radiate ;  glows  brightly  before  the  blowpipe ;  not  decomposible  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(Kam  melsberg).— /.  Ttusite,  from  the  Tweed  (1)  Thomson  ;  (2)  Kichardson  :— 


Silica    .    .    .   4525  4f2  43  00 

Alumina   .   .   86  SO  3<V2  40-9* 

Ferric  oxide  .     2  75  0  5  0-48 

Lime   .   .  0  47 


Wati  r  ...    1100      14*0  1VM> 


f. 

S3 

47-96 

43  46 
41-48] 

•  • 

1-44  [ 
1236 

0*l» 

1-30 

0-37f 

13-49 

101 -3G 

100-73 

100-00 

4  4  30 

43  HO 

40-40 

40  10 

0-<»4 

0  7% 

064 

0-MI 

o.vs 

13  N) 

14  11 

lfJ45 

Writ 

98-50       99-9  99-70 

The  following  varieties  are  distinguished  by  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 
potash : — h.  Green  lithoraarge,  from  St.  Zorpe  in  the  Harz  :  specific  gravity  =  3  086 
( R  a  m  m  e  1  b  b  o  rg). — •'.  Lithomargo  from  Schlackenwald  (K  r  i  e  g) : — 
SiO*.     A1«0\   Fc?0».    CaO.    MrO.    K*0.    N.SO.  HK>. 
h.  4975    29  88    6  61    0  43    147    6  35     .  .     5*48    =    99  97 
•  •'.  52-40    31  94    123     .  .     1  44    5  41    1  73    5  00    =    99  15 

Ferruginous  lithoraarge  from  Planitz,  near  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  contains,  neconlinr; 
to  Sehiiler.  4166  per  cent,  silica,  22-85  alumina,  12  98  ferric  oxide,  168  man<?»riic 
oxide,  3  04  lime,  2  55  magnesia,  0  93  potash,  and  14  20  water,  which  may  bo  represented 
by  the  formula  (Al-'O* ;  IVO»)  2SiO*. 

Halloysite  (iii.  7)  has  sometimes  the  composition  of  kaolin  or  lithomarge ;  some 
varieties,  however,  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
Al-OViSiO^aq.  The  latter  formula  also  represents  nearly  tho  composition  of  some 
kinds  of  bole  (i.  618). 

it.  4Al*0,.9SiOs. — This  formula,  with  12  at.  water,  represents- porcelain-clay  from 
Fa.xsati,  containing,  according  to  Forchhammer,  45  14  percent,  silica,  3500  alumina, 
2  70  ferric  oxide  and  lime,  and  18  50  water.  Tho  samo  formula,  with  18  at.  water, 
and  the  alumina  partly  replaced  by  ferric  oxide,  gives  the  composition  of  most  varieties 
of  bole. 

a.  APOs.3SiO*. — This  formula,  with  3  at.  water,  represents  razoumoffskin,  an 
argillaceous  mineral  from  Kosemutz  in  Silesia  (p.  78);  also pyrophyllite  (iv.  769), 
if  the  small  quantity  of  protoxides  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

M.  2Al30,.9SiOs.— Cimolitc  (i.  964)  is  represented  by  this  formula,  generally  with 
6  at.,  but  occasionally  with  4  at.  water.  Anauxite  (i.  288),  from  Bilin  iu  Bohemia — 
containing,  according  to  Plattuer,  55  per  cent,  silica,  a  large  quantity  of  alumina,  115 
per  cent,  water,  with  small  quantities  of  magnesia— is  probably  a  variety  of  cimolite. 

v.  Al*0'4Si02.— a.  Montmorillonite(iii.  104),  from  Montmorillon,  Dept.  Haute- 
Vienne  ;  h.  tho  same,  from  Strumbuly  in  Transylvania ;  e.  Halloysite.  from  Confolert, 
D«pt. Charente;  (L  Lenzin  ite,  from  St. Sevin,  Dept.  Landcs;  and  e. Bole. from Mic-hac, 
Dept.  l>o^U>gne,  are  approximately  Al'OMSiO1  +  2  and  3  at.  water;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  them  contain  free  silica: — 

S  (>».  AUO\  FoiO\  CaO.   M(rO.   MnO.  K«O.Na»0.  H<0. 

«.  49  40  19-70  0-80    1  50    0  27    .    .      150    25  67  =    98  84  SalvetaK 

b.  50  04  20  1 6  0-68    1  46    0  23    .    .      1  27    26  00  «=    99  84  Damonr. 

c.  52-40  21  80  .    .    2-50    4  28    .    .      1  84    17  68  =  100  Henpenau. 

d.  49-6  18  0  ..2  1     2  1      .    .      .    .    28  0  =>  997  BertlnVr. 

e.  60  0  22  0    26  0  «  98  0 

/.  60-55    19  15    .    .     0-63    .    .    4  40     .    .    24  05    =    98  78  v.  Bauer. 

The  last  gives  ofif  14  03  per  cent,  water  at  100°.  (JtammekLrrg's  Minnakhrmir, 
p.  1014.) 

£  AlsOs.6SiO?? — Mnlthaeite,  from  Steindiirfel  in  the  Oberlausitz— containing, 
according  to  Meissner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  610),  50  2  per  cont.  silica,  107  aluminn,  31 
ferric  oxide.  02  lime,  and  358  water — may  be  approximately  represented  as  AFCoSiO*. 
16aq.,  but  i»  probably  a  mixture. 

o.  Aliiminic  Silicatrs  of  indtt<rminate  composition. — Dy  sy  n  tri  bi  t  e,  from  Lawrence 
County,  New  York  (ii.  368);  Nacrite,  from  Brunswick,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  ami 
Talcite,  from  Wicklow  in  Ireland  (iv.  1);  Neurolite,  from  Stamstoad  in  Lower 
Canada  (iv.  32);  Fortite  fn>m  tho  gabbro  of  Tuscany  (iv.  690);  Bhodalite,  from 
Ireland,  containing,  according  to  Richardson,  55  9  per  cent,  silica,  1 1  4  ferric  oxide,  8  3 

•  For  icf«  rri)ce!«,  *>  r  Kamnultbtrg't  Mtti<ralch,mir,  p.  576.  t  Snda. 
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alumina,  I  I  lime,  06  magnesia,  and 22  0  water;  Samoite,  from  the  lava  of  Upolu  (v. 
l»r);  Scarbrolte,  from  Scarborough  (v.  204);  Smectite,  from  Cilly  in  Styria, 
contiuniar,  according  to  Jordan  (Fogg.  Ann.  lxxvii.  691),  61  21  per  cent,  silica, 
J2  25  alumina,  207  ferric  oxide,  189  magnesia,  213   lime,   and    2789  water; 
Smelite,  from  Telkebanya  in  Hungary,  containing,  according  to  Oswald  (J.  pr. 
Clienu  xxxy.  39),  60  per  cent,  silica,  32  alumina,  2  ferric  oxide,  2  1  soda,  and  13 
water;  and  an  earthy  mineral  from  Conde,.near  Houdan,  Dept.  Seine  et  Oise,  con- 
taining, according  to  Sa  Ire  tat  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  102),  44  6  per  cent  si  lie*, 
32  5  alumina,  12  ferric  oxide,  102  lime,  ^3  magnesia,  0  4  potash  and  soda,  and  217 
Titer. 

The  following  are  unctuous  clays  included  under  the  general  denomination  of 
mountain-soaps: — a.  From  Plombiores  (Berthier,  Ann.  Min.  [3],  xi.  479).—*. 
Tbinngen  (Bucholz,  Gehlcns  N.  J.  Hi.  697).— c.  Arnstadt,  in  Thuringia  (Ficinus, 
Schw.  J.xxri.  279). — d.  Wilhelmshohe  near  Caasel  (Bechmann,  Leonh.  Jahrb.  1831, 
p.  125):— 

  Humie  Fo*tU 

PO5.    SW     APO».  Fe*0».  Mn'O*.  CaO.   MgO.      H'O.    Carbon,  icid.  realn. 

a.  .   .    46  8     23  4   2  1      26  6   =    98  9 

h.  .   .    44  0     26  5     8  0     .    .     0  5..     20  6  =    99  5 

f.  .   .    23  3      16  1    10-3      3  1      1  1      3  1      43  0   -  100- 

d.  0-55   46  44    17  40    6  22    0  09    0  86    125    12  69  6  95    6  46    0  56  -    99  47 


M*0. 

H*0. 

443 

9  43  - 

100-38 

057 

943  = 

10102 

036 

976  =■ 

9957 

039 

9  50  - 

10004 

silicates.  There  are  but  few  ferric  silicates  of  definite  composition. 
Degcroi'te,  from  Finland  (ii.  309),  consists  mainly  of  FeHl'SiO'.Saq. — Anthosi- 
•imte,from  Minas  Geraes,  Broeil  (i.  309),  is  2Fe*0,.9SiO,.2aq.—Ch  lor  opal  (i. 
921)  is  a  mixture  of  Fe'C^SiCKSaq.  with  opal.— Pingui  te  (iv.  650)  has  nearly  tho 
exposition  Fe"O.3SiOV4(FeJO,.2SiO,).30aq.— Nontronite  (iii.  134),  unghwaritu 
(j  r.),  and  a  ferruginous  bole  from  Halsbriicke,  near  Freiberg,  aro  ferric  or  forroso- 
ferric  silicate  to  which  no  definite  formula  can  be  assigned.  The  last  contains, 
aaordingto  Kersten,  46  40  per  cent,  silica,  3  01  alumina,  23  50  ferric  oxide,  and  24  50 

Vat*T. 

Kan  panic  Silicates.  The  black  silicious  ores  of  manganese,  which  give  off 
chorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  tho 
nidation  of  manganous  silicates  (rhodonite,  cummingtonite,  bustamito),  and  arc  often 
nixed  with  the  latter,  so  that  their  composition  is  very  variable. 

An«lyn<4 : — a,  b,  c.  Three  varieties  of  a  black  silicious  manganese,  from  Sweden  : 
'pwinV  gravity  —  274 — 2*98. — d.  An  accompanying  black  substance:  specific  gravity 
-  3  207(Bahr,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liil  308):- 

&(ja.         Mn'O*.       YeHP.      Al»0».  CaO. 

a.  36  20       47  91         070       1  1 1       0  60 

6.   36  11       4200       11*31       0-90  070 

c    3472       42-64        1045       109  056 

d.   23-69       66-21         9  14       061  050 

Stratopeite,  a  black  amorphous  mineral,  of  specific  gravity  2'64,  from  tho 
Pajsbcrg  mine,  near  Philipstad  in  Swoden,  containing,  according  to  Igelstrom  (J. 
I*  Chem.  liv.  192,  290),  35  43  per  cent,  silica,  32  41  mauganic  oxido,  10  27  ferric 
fate,  8  04  magnesia,  and  1375  water,  is  a  decomposition-product  of  similar  cha- 

/  A  black  silicious  manganese  from  Klapperud,  in  Dalarne,  Sweden,  in  which 
KJaproth  found  25  per  cent,  silica,  55  8  manganous  oxide,  and  13*0  loss  by  ignition, 
fas  probably  a  hydrated  mixture  of  manganous  silicate,  manganous  carbonate,  and 
zaanfranic  oxide  or  peroxide;  the  deficiency  in  the  analysis  (6  2  per  cent.)  was  probably 
carbonic  anhydride. 

g,  h,i.  Marceline  or  Heterochino, from  St  Marcol  in  Piedmont:  g  by  Berze> 
lius  (AfhandIL  Fis.  iv.  382);  h  byEwreinoff  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  204) ;  i  by  Damour 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxviii.  284). — k.  Dense,  bard,  silicious  manganese  from  Tinzon  in  the 
Grisona  (Berthier,  Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [2]  li.  79).—/.  The  samo  by  8chweiser  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxiii.  278):— 

RiO*.       Mn»0>.        F*«0\      AIN>\       CaO.        MgO.        K'O.  IPO. 

$.   1517       75-80         4  14       2-80   -  9791 

10-16  85-87  3-28  .  .  0  61  .  .  0  44  .  .  -  100  36 
i.    10-24      76-32       11  49       .    .       114       026       .    .        .    .  =    99  45 

*.   153        80-9  1  0         1  0   -    98  2 

/.    15-50     .  77  34         370       .    .       170       .    .        .    .       176  -  100 

g,  k,  and  /  are,  approximately,  2Mn,0,.3SiO»  but  they  may  also  bo  mixtures ;  A 
and  *  are  still  less  definite.  . 
A  brown  sinter  from  the  mine-waters  of  Himmclfahrt,  near  Freiberg,  wa«  found  by 
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2<»2  SILICATES. 

Korsten  to  contain  18-98  per  cent,  silica,  25  01  manganic  oxide,  22-90  ferric  oxide, 
and  33  00  water,  which  may  bo  represented  by  the  formula  (Mn2O,;Fe*0,).3Si0\6aq« 
Carpholito  (p.  257)  is  a  manganic  silicate  containing  alumina  and  ferric  oxide. 

Silicates  containing  Monatomic,  Diatomic,  and  Triatomic  Metals;  Double  Silicates. 

These  compounds  being  specially  described,  and  their  analyses  given  in  separate 
articles,  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  give  in  this  place  a  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of 
thoso  whose  formulae  may  be  considered  as  definitely  established.  In  the  preceding 
tables  (pp.  260,  261 ),  to  avoid  the  continual  repetition  of  atomicity-marks,  a  n 
metal  is  denoted  by  M,  a  diatomic  metal  by  M,  and  a  triatomic  metal  by  R. 


Compounds  or  Mixtures  of  Silicates  with  other  Salts. 

1 .  With  Alumina  te  s.—It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  253),  that  certain  varieties 
of  augito  and  hornblende  may  bo  regarded  as  mixtures  of  silicates  and  aluminates  of 
magnesia,  &c.  A  similar  composition  is  also  assigned  to  the  following  miuorala,  the 
alumina  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  ferric  oxide : 

Clintonite,  (2M0.3SiO»)  .  2(3MO  .  2A1»0»). 
Xanthophyllite,  (M0.3SiO!) .  3(3340.2AllO«)  .  3aq. 

"bS^SJ  <2MO-3Si0,>  •  i*"™1)  ■  ** 

Tho  minerals  of  the  chlorite  group  may  be  represented  either  as  double  silicates 
of  magnesia  (ferrous  oxide)  and  alumina,  or  as  compounds  of  silicates  und  aluminates : 
thus— 

Chlorite,  6MO.Al'0,.3SiO«.4aq.     -  2(3MO.SiO«)  .  (Al«0«.SiO»)  .  4aq. 

=  (4M0.3SiO«) .  (2MO.Al,0,)  .  4aq. 
=  (4MO.SiO»)  .  (Al,O,.Si0»)  .  3aq. 
=  4(MO.SiO»)  .  (3MO.AFO*)  .  Saq. 

2.  With  Borates.— The  naUve  <salcie  borosfflcates  have  already  been 
viz  * 

Datholite,  CaB'O'.CaSiO'.aq. 
Botryolite,  CaB*0\CaSiO«.2aq. 

Tourmalines  are  double  silicates,  containing  both  proto-  and  sesquioric 
which  may  be  included  in  the  general  formula, 

2<M3;ir)O.SiO* .  *(R;B)«0,.SiO« 

the  boron  being  supposed  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  triatomic  metal  R. 
Axinite  is  a  borosilicate  containing 

3[2Ca0.8iO*]  .  2[(R3)«0«.8SiO«]. 

3.  With  Car&owtf***.— Cancrinite  consists  of  (CaO.CO,).3[Na,O.AltO,.2SiO'], 
or  CaCO'.  3(Na,SiO«.APSiO»). 

4.  With  Chlorides. — Sodalite  consists  of  a  sodio-aluminic  silicate  combined  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  NaCLt^Na^O^Al'SiK)1^. 
Porcelain -spar  contains,  according  to  8cbafhautl,  a  small  quantity  of  potassic 
chloride. 

5.  With  Fluorides.— Ley i  dol  i  te  consists  of  6  or  1 2  at  of  a  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  alkali-metals,  including  lithium,  with  1  at.  of  a  fluoride ;  or  the  fluorine  may  bo 
regarded  as  replacing  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  silica,  (For  the  formula,  see 
iii.  1011).  A  similar  replacement  of  oxygen  by  fluorine  takes  place  to  a  nraall  extent 
in  many  other  silicates. 

6.  With  8ulf  hates.— This  division  includes  hauyne,  nosean,  ittserite,  and 
ultramarine.   The  composition  of  the  first  three  is  as  follows : — 

Hauyne,  (M*tf)S04  +  «[(M';M)SiO\AlsSiO*]. 
Nosean,  NaCl  +  3(NatSiO«.AFSiO») 

+  10[Na?SO4.3(Na,SiO,.AW5iO»]. 
Ittnerite,  NaCl  +  3FNa«SiO».Al,SiO»).6aq. 

+  3[(Ca;Na«)S04.3[(Ca;Na,)8iO,^l«SiO»].6aq. 

Noeean  is  a  compound  of  1  at.  sodalite  and  10  at  of  a  soda-hauyne;  ittnerite  of  1  at 
hydrated  sodalite  and  8  at.  of  a  hydrated  hauyne.  Lapis-lasuk,  or  ultramarine,  is  a 
mixture  of  variable  composition. 

7.  With  Titanates. — The  following  minerals  of  this  class  arc  known:— 

Titanite,  Ca'j^  -  Ca"8iO,.Ca"TiO>. 

Yttrotitanite,  aPR»0'\15M(Si;Ti)*0»;  [M«Ca,Y;  R=Al,Fe]. 
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9Ca"5iSi0'    +  Fe'IP0* 
^a  JjTiO*  +  *e  )|Ti«0»* 

Tschewkinite,  Fe*\Si;Ti)"0«  .  3(CmLa;Di;Ca)-.(Si;Ti)"0'. 

Enceladite,  6(Mg-,Fe;Ca)»(Si;Ti)0«  .  Al\Si;Ti)»0".6aq. 

Mosandrite  is  a  hydra  ted  silicotitanate,  containing  cerium,  lanthanum,  didy- 
mium,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium ;  but  its  exact  composition  has 


8.  With  Tungstates. — There  are  no  native  minerals  consisting  of  silicates  and 
tungstates;  but  Marignac  has  lately  obtained  a  series  of  such  compounds  artificially. 
(See  Tttxostatks.) 

9.  With  Zirconates.— Eudialyte,  'from  Greenland,  consists  of  (Na,;Caw;Fe**) 
!i;Zr)"0« ;  Norwegian  eudialyte  contains  the  same  elements,  but  in  somewhat  different 


(Si; 
proportions. 

Catapleiite,  from  the  syenite  of  Larno,  near  Brerig  in  Norway,  consists  of 
(Nas;Ca";Fe")(Si";Zr")iO,.2aq.  or  (Na*;Ca;Fe*XSi;Zr),T0».3(Si^r)"0*  2aq. 

Oerstedi  te  is  a  hydra  ted  silico-zirconio-titanate  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron, 
the  formula  of  which  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

10.  With  Zirconates  and  Niobates. — Wohlerite,  from  the  Langesundfjord, 
near  Brerig  in  Norway,  probably  consists  of  (Ca"';Na,XSi^Zr.Nb)wO•.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  is  found  a  red-brown  mineral  of  similar  character,  but  containing  no 
probably  formed  by  alteration  of  the  wohlerite. 

(Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xri.  144.— Friedel  and 
Crafts,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4]  ix.  5.)— Silicates  of  alcohol-radicles  produced  by  the 
action  of  alcohols  ou  silicic  chloride. 


Tetramylic  Silicate,  (CH")«SiO*  »  2(OH»)1O.SiO». 
— Preparfd  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  the  product,  which  passes  over 
between  320°  and  340°,  being  collected  apart  and  rectified.  It  is  a  colourless  limpid 
liqnid,  having  a  faint  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  amylic  ulcohol.  Specific  gravity 
»  0*868  at  20°.  Boiling-point  between  322°  and  325°.  Vapour-density :  obs. 
15*2  ;  calc  —  13*03.  It  burns  with  a  long  white  flame,  depositing  impalpable  silica. 
It  dissolves  freely  in  ethylic  alcohol,  othylic  ether,  and  amylic  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  decomposed  thereby  much  loss  quickly  than  the  ethylic  silicates.  Alcoholic 
ammonia  also  decomposes  it  wiUi  difficulty.    (Ebolmo n.) 

BthyUUldc  Ethers.  Tetrethylic  Silicate,  (C«H»)4SiO«  =  2{C5U»)?(XSin« 
— When  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  is  poured  upon  silicic  chloride,  a  brisk 
action  takes  place,  accompanied  by  copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  con- 
siderable depression  of  temperature ;  and  on  distilling  the  resulting  transparent  and 
colourless  liquid,  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  then  towards  90°  a  strongly  acid 
product  after  which  the  temperature  quickly  rises  to  160°,  at  which  point  totrethylic 
silicate  passes  over,  and  must  be  collected  in  a  separate  receiver. 

Tetrethylic  silicate  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  rather  pleasant  ethoreal 
odour,  and  a  strong  peppery  taste.  Specific  gravity  =0  933  at  20°  (Ebelmeu); 
0  9676  (Friedel  and  Crafts).  It  bods  without  alteration  between  165°  and  166°. 
Vapour-density:  obst  —  7  32;  calc.  —  7 '207.  It  is  combustible  and  burns  with  a 
dazzling  flame,  diffusing  a  white  smoke,  consisting  of  silica  in  ^  state  of  extremely 
minute  division.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  however  d<  "composes  it  gradually, 
with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis  dissolve  and 
decompose  it  with  facility.  (Ebelmen.) 

Accordingto  Knop  and  Wolf  (Jahrcsb.  1861,  p.  207),  the  liquid  obtained  by  satu- 
rating absolute  alcohol  (kept  cool)  with  fluoride  of  silicon,  is  a  mixture  of  tetrethylic 
silicate  and  silicofluoric  acid  (p.  270). 

Diethylic  Silicate,  (C'lP^SiO*  =  (C:H*)*O.Si01,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
silicic  chloride  on  aQU<  ous  alcohol : 

8iCl«  +  2O0I-O  +  H:0    -    (C*H»)*SiO»  +  4HC1. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour,  specific  gravity  =»  1-079,  and  boiling 
at  350°.  Water  decomposes  it  with  separation  of  silica.  When  it  is  left  in  contact 
with  moist  air,  the  silica  solidifies  to  a  transparent  muss,  which  contracts  more  and 
more,  and  acquires  in  two  or  three  months  the  lustre  and  vitreous  fracture  of  hyaline 
quartz,  and  becomes  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  (Ebolraen.) 

Viethylic  Disilicatc,  (C'IPySi'O4  -  (C*JP)«0.2SiO*,  is  formed  by  distilling  the 
preceding  compound  with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  alcohol.  Diet  hylic  silicate  then 
passes  over  first,  and  ditthylic  disilicato  remains  in  the  retort.  If,  however,  tf>o 
much  heat  is  applied,  more  diethylic  silicate  is  givon  off",  and  free  silica 
behind.  (Ebelmen.) 
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Diethylic  diailicato  dissolves  in  other,  alcohol,  and  tho  other  silicic  ethers. 

Hexethylic  Disilicate,  (CTP/SiH)'  =»  ty&a*)*0;2SiO*.—  Fried  el  andCrafta 
were  not  able  to  obtain  the  two  ethylic  silicates  last  mentioned ;  but  having  pr  pared  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ethylic  silicate  with  alcohol  that  was  not  quite  anhydrous, 
they  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  product  distilled  over  towards  240°,  but  that  it 
was  not  possible,  by  distillation  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  to  obtain  a 
product  of  definite  boiling-point.  By  distillation  in  vacuo,  however  (under  a  pressure 
of  3  to  5  mm.)  they  obtained,  after  eight  fractionations,  a  product  boiling  between 
125°  and  130°,  and  having  the  composition  of  hexethylic  disilicate. 

This  ether  is  a  slightly  oily  liquid,  having  a  rather  fragrant  odour  like  that  of  normal 
silicic  ether.  Specific  gravity  of  10196  at  0°,  and  101 19  at  19°.  Vapour-density: 
obs.  =  12-025;  calc  •»  11*86. 

Ethylsilicic  Cklorhydrin*. — By  heating  chloride  of  silicon  with  tetrethylie 
silicate  in  various  proportions,  Friedel  and  Crafts  have  obtained  compounds  derived 
from  the  bitter  by  substitution  of  1,2,  and  3  at.  chlorine  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  hydroxy!  (HO). 

EtkyUilicic  monochlorhyd rin ,  (C!H*),ClSiO*\  is  produced:  I.  By  heating  1  at 
silicic  chloride  with  3  at.  tetrethylie  silicate  to  160°  for  an  hour  in  a  closed  vessel : 

SiCl*  +  3(C'H»)«8iO»  -  4(C'Hi)*C18iO». 

2.  Together  with  ethylic  acetate,  by  heating  1  at.  tetrethylie  silicate  with  1  at.  chloride 
of  acetyl  to  170°— 180°: 

(C'H^iO1  +  CH'OCl  -  (ClH»)«ClSiO«  +  (C*n«OXC'H»)0« 

3.  By  distilling  tetrethylie  silicate  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*0483  at  0°.  Boils  at  157°.  Vapour-density:  obs.  — 
7*05;  calc.  =»  6  81.  It  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  is  quickly  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  moist  air  and  of  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  silica.  It  burn*  with 
a  green-edged  flame,  diffusing  white  fumes  of  silica. 

EtkyhUicic  DickUrkydrin,  (C^HVC^SiO'.— Produced  by  heating  1  at.  tetrethylie 
silicate  with  1  at.  silicic  chloride : 

SiCl'  +  (CHYSiO'  -  2(C5H»)sCl«SiO»; 

or  1  at.  silicic  chloride  with  2  at.  of  the  monochlorhydrin : 

SiCl*  +  2(C1H»)»ClSi01  -  3(C*B?)*Cl!SiO». 

In  either  case  the  materials  must  be  heated  together  for  some  time,  and  tho  product 
purified  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  access  of 
moisture.  It  is  a  liquid  resembling  the  preceding,  and  haviug  a  specific  gravity  of  1*44 
at0°.    Boiling-point  137°.    Vapour-density :  obs.  =  6*76;  calc  •=  6*545. 

EtkyUilicic  Trickiorkydrin,  (C*H*)Cl,SiO.— Prepared  by  heating  the  dichlorhydrin, 
monochlorhydrin,  or  tetrethylie  silicate,  for  a  long  time  with  excess  of  silicic  chloride, 
and  fractionating  the  product  a  great  number  of  times  with  the  precautions  above 
indicated.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*291  at  0°,  boiling  at  104°.  Vapour- 
density:  obs.  »  6*378;  calc  -  6  216. 

Ethylamylic  8il  ic at es.— These  ethers  are  produced  by  distilling  ethylsilicic 
mono-,  di-,  or  tri-chlorhydrin  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  amylic  alcohol :  e.  g.— 
(CH»)»C18iO»  +  (C*H'«)HO  =  (ClHi)\C»H»')SiO<  +  HCl. 

EihyliiUcW-  Amylic  Atnyl-trtcthylic 

moDochlorhydrin.  alcohol.  tilicatc. 

The  monamylic  comjwund,  (CtH»)"(C»H,I)SiO,f  is  a  limpid  slightly  oily  liquid, 
having  a  faint  odour,  like  that  of  amyl-corapouuds  in  general ;  boils  between  216°  and 
225°.— The  diamylic  compound,  (C,H»)*(C»H")»SiO\  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  915  at 
0°,  and  boils  between  245°  and  250°.— The  trtiimylic  compound,  (Cll^CWySiO', 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*913  at  0°,  and  boils  between  280°  and  285°.  These  mixed 
ethers,  like  tetramylic  silicate,  are  less  easily  decomposed  by  alcoholic  ammonia  than 
tetrethylie  silicate.   (Friedel  and  Crafts.) 

Triethyl-acetylsilicic  Ether,  (CH»)»(C,H«0)SiO*.  Ethylic  Silico-aertin.— 
Produced  by  heating  tatrethylic  silicate  with  acetic  anhydride  to  180^  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  limpid  slightly  oily  liquid, 
with  a  slightly  acetic  odour,  becoming  stronger  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  a  moist 
atmosphere.    Boils  at  about  190°.    Burns  with  emission  of  white  clouds  of  silica. 

nietti-flaillolc  Etners.  (Friedel  and  Crafts,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4]  ix.  32.)— 
Tetranutkylic  silicate,  (CH')4SiO»,  is  prepared,  liko  the  corresponding"  cthyl-componnd, 
by  the  action  of  silicic  chloride  on  perfectly  pure  and  anhydrous  met  hylic  alcohol 
(obtained  by  distilling  ordinary  methylic  alcohol,  first  over  sodium,  and  then  over 
phosphoric  anhydride).    It  is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  ethereal 
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odour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0589  at  0°.  Boil*  at  121°— 122°.  Vapour-density: 
obs.  •=  5*380 ;  calc.  —  5*264.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  re- 
maining clear,  and  not  depositing  gelatinous  silica  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
It  bums  with  emission  of  white  fumes.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
moist  air.    Aqueous  alcohol  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  methylic  polysilicates. 

Hermethylic  Disilicate,  (CH,)«Si*0T  -  3(CH,)«0.2SiO«,  is  obtained  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tetramethylic  silicate  when  the  methyl-alcohol  used  is  not  quite  anhydrous  : 
also  by  heating  the  tetramethylic  ether  with  wood-spirit  containing  the  quantity  of  water 
required  by  theory  for  its  production:  2(CH»)<Si04  +  H'O  -  (Clf,),Si,0»  +  2(CH,)HO. 
It  resembles  the  tetramethylic  ether,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1441  at  0°,  and  boils 
between  201°  and  202  5.    Vapour-density :  obs.  =  919;  calc.  -  8*93. 

Methylsilicic  Chlorhydrins. — These  compounds  are  precisely  analogous  to 
the  ethylsilicic  chlorhydrins  already  described,  and  are  obtained  in  like  manner. 
They  are  limpid  liquids,  having  an  ethereal  odour,  burning  with  a  green-edged  flame, 
and  diffusing  white  clouds  of  silica ;  easily  decomposed  by  moisture ;  converted  by 
wood-spirit  into  tetramethylic  silicate.  Their  densities  and  boiling-points  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table: — 


Monochlorhydrin,  (CH»)"ClSiO» 
Diehlorhydrin,  (CH^KJPSiO*      .  . 
Trichlorhydrin,  (CH')ClsSiO  .    .  . 

Boiling-point. 

•Specific 
gravity  at  0°. 

oba. 

calc. 

114-5°— 115*0° 
98°  —103° 
82°  —86° 

1*1954 
1-2595 

5*578 

5*66 

5*66 

5*42 
5*57 
6*73 

Met  hyl -cthylailicic  Ethers. — These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
ethylic  alcohol  on  the  methylsilicic  chlorhydrins. 

Ethyl-trimethylic  Silicate,  (CHs,),(C,Hi)Si01,  is  obtained,  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  following  compound,  by  treating  methylsilicic  monoelilorhydrin  with 
excess  of  common  alcohol.    It  boils  between  133°  and  135J. 

Diethyl-dimethylic  Silicate,  (CIP^CH^SiO4,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic 
alcohol  on  methylsilicic  diehlorhydrin,  and  by  that  of  methylic  alcohol  on  tetret  hylic 
silicate.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*004  at  0°,  and  boiling  between  143° 
and  146°.    Vapour-density :  obs.  =  6*178;  calc.  =  6*233. 

Triethyltnethylic  Silicate,  (CH,)(C,H»),Si04,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl- 
silicic  monochlorhydrin  on  methylic  alcohol.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  981  at  0°, 
and  boils  between  165°  and  157°. 

Dimethyl -diamylic  Silicate,  (CH'^C^H"^^.— Produced  by  distilling 
methylsilicic  monochlorhydrin  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  amylic  alcohol.  Boils 
between  225°  and  235J.    Decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  but  not  easily  by  alcoholic 

8xXICX*D*es,  METAlliC.  Silicon  unites  readily  with  aluminium,  iron,  zinc, 
platinum,  and  some  other  metals,  but  not  with  sodium,  and  apparently  not  with  lead 
or  potassium.  Towards  aluminium  and  zinc,  silicon  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as 
carbon  to  cast-iron,  dissolving  in  these  metals  when  melted,  and  separating  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling. 

Silicide  of  Calcium,  probably  CaSi*,  is  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  300  grains 
of  graphitoidal  silicon  with  3,000  grains  of  chloride  of  ealcium  in  a  hot  mortar,  briskly 
agitating  the  mixture  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  350  grains  of  sodium  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  introducing  the  whole  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  into  which  a  little  fused 
common  salt  has  been  previously  thrown,  and  upon  this  a  mass  of  sodium  weighing 
350  grains.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  fused  and  pulverised  chloride  of 
sodium,  the  cover  is  put  on,  and  the  fire  is  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  melt  cast-iron,  at  wliich  it  must  be  maintained  for  half  an  hour.  On  breaking  the 
crucible  when  cold,  the  silicide  of  calcium  is  found  (if  the  operation  has  been  success- 
ful) in  a  well-fused  button,  which  must  be  preserved  in  tightly-closed  vessels. 

Silicide  of  calcium  has  a  lead-grey  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and  scaly  crystalline 
structure  with  an  indistinct  indication  of  hexagonal  plates.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
or  thrown  into  water,  it  slowly  crumbles  down  to  a  mass  of  graphite-like  plates,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  This  disintegration  is  due  to  the  hydration  and  oxidation  of 
part  of  the  calcium  and  silicon,  the  new  products  remaining  mixed  with  sonio  unaltered 
silicide.  Fuming  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  silicide  of  calcium.  Hydrochloric,  acetic, 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a  compound  of  silicon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
called  silicone  or  chryseone  (p.  275).   (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Tharm.  exxvii.  257.) 
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SILICIDES,  ORGANIC-SILICON. 


Silicide  of  Cerium,  CeSi. — When  a  mixture  of  fluoride  of  potassium  and  oxide 
of  corium,  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  silicide  of  cerium  is 
deposited  at  the  negative  pole  together  with  potassium  ;  and  on  washing  tho  deposit 
with  water  to  remove  the  latter,  tho  silicide  of  cerium  remains  as  a  brown  powder, 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  burns  with  a  reddish  flame,  leaving  a  yellow  powder 
mixed  with  black  particles.    (Ulik,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  [2]  ii.  60.) 

Silicides  of  Copper. — These  compounds  possess  great  hardness,  and  become 
harder  but  loss  malleable  as  the  proportion  of  silicon  increases.  A  white  copper- 
silicide,  very  hard  to  the  file,  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  silicon  by  passing  the  va- 
pour of  silicic  chloride  over  sodium  heated  in  copper  troys.  A  copper  silicide  contain- 
ing 12  pts.  silicon  to  88  pts.  copper  is  obtained  by  fusing  3  pts.  of  potassic  silicofluoride, 
1  pt.  sodium,  and  1  pt  copper-turnings,  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  melted  metal 
is  covered  by  a  very  fluid  slag.  The  compound  is  white,  brittle,  and  more  fusible  than 
silver.  By  "fusing  this  silicide  with  a  larger  quantity  of  copper,  a  compound  may  be 
obtained  containing  4*8  per  cent,  silicon :  it  has  a  fine  light  bronze  colour,  is  as 
malleable  as  ordinary  bronze,  somewhat  less  hard  than  iron,  and  may  be  wrought  like 
the  latter,  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  having  at  least  as  much 
tenacitv  as  iron  wire.  (Devillo  and  Caron,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  232;  Ann.  Ch. 
Phvs.  [3]  lxvii.  455.)  % 

By  precipitating  cupric  sulphate  with  siliciuretted  hydrogen,  a  copper-silicide  is 
obtained,  us  a  dark  copper-coloured  film,  translucent  with  brownish  colour  when  very 
thin.  This  compound  is  easily  oxidisable,  being  quickly  convorted,  by  exposure  to  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  lemon-yellow  cupric  silicate.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
decomposes  it  immediately,  separating  metallic  copper ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  separation  of  silicic  oxide.  With  potash-ley  it  quickly 
gives  off  hydrogen,  and  deposits  copper  free  from  silicon ;  it  also  gives  off  hydrogen  in 
contact  with  ammonia. 

Silicide  of  Iron.    Seo  Iron  (iii.  334). 

SHicide  of  Magnesium.— The  mass  obtained  by  fusing  together  chloride  of 
magnesium,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicofluoride  of  sodium,  and  metallic  sodium,  for  the 
preparation  of  siliciuretted  hydrogen,  contains,  besides  free  silicon,  two  silicides  of 
magnesium,  one  of  which  gives  off  siliciuretted  hydrogen  when  treated  with  aqueous 
sal-ammoniac  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  whereas  the  other,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  free  hydrogen  and  hydrated  oxide  of  silicon.  (Wohler). 

Silicide  of  Manganese.    See  Manoanf.sk  (iii.  816). 

Silicide  of  Platinum,— Platinum  unites  readily  with  silicon,  forming  a  very 
fusible  compound  :  hence,  on  fusing  silicon  in  a  platinum  crucible  lined  with  lime,  care 
must  be  taken  to  mako  the  lining  very  dense,  as,  if  tho  silicon  comes  in  contact  with 
the  platinum,  the  crucible  will  bo  perforated. 

Silicide  of  Potassium(?). — According  to  Berzelius,  silicide  of  potassium  ia 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  silicon  by  heating  potassic  silicofluoride  with 
jKitaNsium;  but,  according  to  Deville,  the  potassium  is  merely  mixed  with  the  free 
silicon. 


(Friedel  and  Crafts,  Bull.  Soc  Chim.  1863,  p. 
468;  1865,  i.  358.)— Silicon-ethyl,  tthylic  silicide,  or  silicic  ethide,  S^CH*)*,  and 
t  he  corresponding  methyl -compound,  3i(CH")\  are  prepared  by  heating  silicic  chloride 
with  zinc-ethyl  and  zinc-methyl  respectively  in  sealed  tubes.  They  are  limpid  liquids 
lighter  than  water,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  emitting  white  clouds  of  silica. 
They  are  not  attacked  by  potash  or  by  ordinary  nitric  acid,  but  are  decomposed,  the 
inetiiyl-compound  with  great  difficulty,  by  heating  with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  sealed 
tubes.    Their  boiling-points  and  vapour-densities  are  as  follows : — 

Vapour-deotitr. 
BniHng-polnti.  Ob«.  C»lc. 

Si(CH')«  30°—  31°  3083  3-043 

Si(C'II»)«  152°— 154°  5  13  4  99 


Syn.  with  Silicon. 

IbJ    See  Silicates  (p.  262). 

See  Silicon,  Fluoride  of  (p.  270). 

SILICON,  or  SX&XCXintt.  Atomic  weight,  28  ;  Symbol,  Si.— This  element,  though 
very  abundant  in  nature,  is  never  found  in  the  free  state,  but  always  in  combination, 
either  with  oxygen  alone,  as  silica  (p.  240),  or  with  oxygen  and  metals,  forming  silicates. 

Silicou  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  chloride 
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or  fluoride,  and,  liko  boron,  assumes  the  amorphous,  graphitoidal,  or  crystalline  state, 
according  to  the  mode  of  separation  adopted. 

1.  Amorphous  Silicon. — This  is  the  form  in  which  silicon  was  first  isolated  by  Berzelius 
(in  1823).  It  is  obtained  by  heating  dry  potassic  silicofluoride  in  a  glass  or  iron 
tube,  with  eight  or  nine-tenths  of  its  weight  of  potassium,  or  sodic  silicofluoride  with 
half  its  weight  of  sodium.  Fluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  then  formed,  and  silicon 
is  set  free : 

2KF.SiF*  +  2K»  -  6KF  +  Si. 
The  mass  when  cold  is  treated  with  cold  water  as  long  as  the  wash-water  exhibits 
any  alkaline  reaction,  then  with  boiling  water  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved.  Silicon 
may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  silicic  chloride  over  potassium  or 
sodium  heated  in  procelain  trays  m  a  glass  tube,  which  it  is  best  to  protect  by  lining 
it  with  thin  plates  of  mica. — Amorphous  silicon  is  likewise  obtained  by  electrolysing 
a  fused  mixture  of  silicofluoride  and  fluoride  of  potassium;  it  may  be  purified  from 
potassium  deposited  at  the  same  time  by  washing  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Ulik.) 

Silicon  thus  obtained  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble 
therein.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  soils  the  fingers  when  touched ;  is  not 
acted  upon  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  in 
warm  aqueous  potash.  When  heated  in  a  non-oxidising  atmosphere  to  a  temperature 
between  the  melting-points  of  steel  and  cast-iron,  it  fuses  ;  but  when  heated  in  air  or 
oxygen -gas,  it  burns  brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into  silica,  which  melts  from  tho 
intense  heat,  and  forms  a  superficial  crust  over  the  unburnt  silicon. 

2.  Graphitoidal  Silicon. — When  amorphous  silicon  is  strongly  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  it  shrinks  together,  becomes  much  denser  and  darkor  in  colour,  and  much 
lew  oxidisable  (Berzelius).  A  similar  modification  of  silicon  was  obtained  by 
Deville  in  preparing  aluminium  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodio-aluminic  chloride  (i.  152). 
The  first  portions  of  aluminium  thus  obtained  are  contaminated  with  silicon  derived 
from  the  charcoal  electrodes ;  and  when  this  alloy  of  silicon  and  aluminium  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicon  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  shining  metallic 
scales  resembling  graphite.  A  more  productive  method  of  obtaining  this  variety  of 
silicon  is  given  by  Wo  hi  er  (Compt.  rend.  xlii.  48).  It  consists  in  mixing  aluminium 
with  between  20  and  40  times  its  weight  of  silicofluoride  of  potassium,  and  heating 
the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible  to  the  melting-point  of  silver.  A  metallic  button  is 
thus  obtained,  which,  when  treated  successively  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids,  yields  graphitoidal  silicon,  partly  in  isolated  hexagonal  tables,  the  edges  of 
which  are  often  curved.  Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  fuse  1  pt.  of  aluminium 
with  5  pts.  of  glass  free  from  lead,  and  10  pts.  of  powdered  cryolite,  and  treat  the 
mass  first  with  hydrochloric,  then  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Graphitoidal  silicon 
exhibits  all  the  properties  ascribed  by  Berzelius  to  silicon  which  has  been  strongly 
heated.  Its  density  is  2  49,  which  is  less  than  that  of  quartz  (from  2*6  to  2*8).  It 
may  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  oxygen-gas  without  burning  or  undergoing  any  altera- 
tion in  weight ;  but  when  heated  to  redness  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  decom- 
poses the  carbonic  acid,  with  vivid  emission  of  light  and  formation  of  silica.  With 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potassium,  it  may  be  fused  at  a  red  heat  without  alteration,  but 
at  a  white  heat  it  burns  brilliantly ;  the  oxidation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid,  excepting  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  A  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda  dissolves  it 
Blowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogon.  Heated  to  commencing  redness  in  dry  chlorine 
gas,  it  burns  completely  and  forms  chloride  of  silicon. 

3.  Crystaliinr  or  Adamantine  Silicon. — a.  When  silicon  is  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  lined  with  lime,  to  a  temperature  between  the  melting-points  of  steol  and  east- 
iron,  it  melts  to  dark  steel-grey  globules,  which  frequently  show  well-marked  signs  of 
crystallisation,  and  sometimes  yield  the  silicon  in  double  six-sided  pyramids.  (Devi  lie, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlix.  68.) 

0.  When  vapour  of  silicic  chloride  is  passed  over  aluminium  kept  in  a  state  of 
fusion  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  part  of  the  aluminium  is  converted  into  chloride, 
which  volatilises,  and  the  silicon  thereby  separated  dissolves  in  the  remaining  alumi- 
nium, which  thus  becomes  more  and  more  saturated  with  silicon ;  and  at  length  a 
point  is  obtained  at  which  the  excess  of  silicon  separates  from  the  melted  aluminium 
in  large  beautiful  needles,  having  a  dark  iron-grey  colour,  reddish  bv  reflected  light, 
and  exhibiting  iridescence  like  that  of  iron-glance.  These  crystals  appear  to  be 
derived  from  a  rhombic  octahedron,  and  often,  like  the  diamond,  exhibit  curved  faces. 
They  are  very  hard,  and  capable  of  scratching  or  cutting  glass  (Devi lie).  An  easier 
method  of  obtaining  crystallised  silicon  is  to  introduce  into  a  red-hot  earthen  cruciblo 
a  mixture  of  3  pts.  potassic  silicofluoride,  1  pt.  of  sodium  in  small  piecos,  and  4  pt*. 
of  granulated  zinc.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  at  a  red  heat,  but  below  the  temperat  uro 
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required  to  volatilise  the  zinc,  till  the  slag  is  completely  melted ;  then  left  to  cool 
slowly.  The  mass  of  zinc  thus  obtained  contains  long  needles  of  silicon  formed  of 
octahedrons  (  ?  rhombic)  inserted  ono  into  the  other.  Much  of  the  zinc  may  be 
extracted  by  partial  fusion  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  zinc  which  runs  from  the 
pasty  mass,  in  which  the  silicon  is  retained,  may  be  employed  again  in  a  similar 
operation.  The  zinc,  which  still  adheres  to  the  silicon,  may  be  removed  by  digestion, 
first  in  hydrochloric,  and  afterwards  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  If  a  very  high  temperature 
be  employed  in  the  operation,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  may  be  expelled,  and  the  silicon 
obtained  in  the  fused  state.  Doville  and  Carou  have  in  this  way  fused  several 
hundred  grammes  of  silicon  under  a  layer  of  potassic  silicofluoride,  at  a  temperature 
i  near  the  melting-point  of  cast-iron,  and  have  cast  it  into  large  cylindrical  bars 
without  sensible  loss  by  oxidation.  These  bars  exhibited  a  brilliant  surface,  which 
was  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3]  lxiii.  26  ;  lxvii.  441) ;  see 
also  Kobbins  (Chan.  News,  v.  102). 

SXXXCOir,  BSOMXSE  or.  SiBr*. — This  compound,  discovered  by  Serullas,  is 
produced  by  passing  bromine-vapour  over  an  intimate  mixturo  of  silica  and  charcoal, 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube :  it  is  purified  by  agitation  with  mercury,  and 
distillation.  Colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2*813,  and  having  a  pungent  odour. 
It  solidifies  at  12°  to  15°  to  an  opaque,  white,  slightly  nacreous  mass;  boils  af 
153-40  (under  a  pressure  of  762  mm.),  fumes  very  strongly  in  moist  air,  and  in  contact 
with  water  is  immediately  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  gelatinous  silica. 
Heated  with  potassium,  it  decomposes  with  detonation. 

Silicohydric  Bromide,  Si1H4B^,•  —  3SiBr*4HCl,  is  obtained  by  passiug 
hydrobromic  acid  gas  over  ignited  crystalline  silicon,  and  passing  tho  evolved  vapours 
through  a  U-tube,  cooled  with  ice  and  salt.  When  purified  from  free  bromine  by 
agitation  with  mercury,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  about  2  ft;  it  fum»* 
strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  the  corresponding  hydrated  oxide,  Si'll'O*,  which  forms  a  film  on  the  surface,  and 
for  a  whilo  protects  the  remaining  bromine-compound  from  further  decomposition. 
(Wohler  and  Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  09.) 

SZIjZCOK,  chloride  OI*.  SiCl*. — This  compound  is  formed  when  silicon  is 
heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  but  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  finely-powdered 
silica  to  a  paste  with  oil  and  charcoal,  heat  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  and 
ignito  the  charred  mass  in  a  porcelain  tubo,  through  which  a  current  of  chlorine  is 
passed : 

SiO'  +  2C1«  +  C*  -  2CO  +  SiCl\ 

The  product  is  received  in  vessels  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

Chloride  of  silicon,  or  silicic  chloride,  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1  5237  at  0°.  It  remains  liquid  at  -  20°,  boils  at  50°  (Serullas).  Vapour- 
density  :  obs.  =  5939  (Dumas);  calc.  =  58905.  Tho  vapour  has  a  suffocating 
odour,  and  reddens  litmus. 

Chloride  of  silicon  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and 
silica,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  remains  dissolved  if  the  water  is  in  larg^ 
proportion.  Potmsium,  heated  in  the  vapour,  decomposes  it  with  separation  of  silicon. 
Fused  potassium  dropped  upon  the  liquid  chloride  causes  an  explosion. 

Silicohydric  chloride,  Si'H'Cl"  =  3SiCP.4HCl,  analogous  to  silicohydric 
bromide,  is  prepared  in  like  manner  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  crystallised 
silicon  heated  to  barely  visible  redness,  and  condensing  the  product  in  a  U-tube  cooled 
to  0°.  It  is  a  colourless  very  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'65,  boiling  at  about 
42°.  It  fumes  strongly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  depositing  a  white  film  on  surround- 
ing bodies,  and  emitting  a  suffocating  vapour.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  greenish  feebly  luminous  flame,  depositing  silica  and  emitting  hydrochloric: 
acid.  The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  explodes  violently  on  transmission  of  an  eh'Ctric 
spark,  depositing  silica,  and  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  tetrachloride  of  silicon.  It 
maybe  boiled  over  sodium  without  decomposition — hence  it  do«-s  not  appear  to  contain 
ready-formed  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  similar  observation  applies  to  the  bromide.  When 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
t  he  tetrachloride,  whilst  half  the  silicon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brown,  amorphous, 
metallic-shining  crust.  "Water  decomposes  it  immediately,  with  great  rise  of  tem- 
perature, forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  corresponding  hydrated  oxide,  call«l 
kmo,u:  Si'H'Cl"  +  5HaO  =  Si»H*0»  +  10HCL  (Wohler  and  Buff,  Ann.  Ch. 
rharm.  civ.  94.) 

BILXCOV,  DETECTION  ATCD  E8TZMATXOV  OF.  The  methods  of 
analysing  compounds,  in  which  silicon  occurs  as  6ilicic  acid,  have  been  already 
detailed  (p.  245). 
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The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silicon  are  completely  decomposed  by 
water;  and  on  evaporating  the  liqnid  to  dryness,  tho  whole  of  the  resulting  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid  goes  off,  and  the  silica  remains,  and  may  be  weighed. 
The  quantity  of  chlorine,  &c  may  also  be  directly  determined  by  precipitation  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

When  fluoride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  water,  part  of  the  silica  is  preci- 
pitated, while  another  portion  remains  dissolved,  as  silicofluoric  acid:  2HF.SiF*.  The 
precipitated  silica  is  separated  by  filtration  after  addition  of  alcohol,  and  the  silico- 
lluoric  acid  may  bo  completely  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  chloride  of 
potassium.  The  precipitated  silicofluoride  of  potassium  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washod 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  then  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed ; 
and  the  quantity  of  silicon  (or  tho  corresponding  quantity  of  silica)  contained  in  it 
is  determined  by  calculation.  As  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  silicoflaorido 
may  still  contain  silica  (which  in  the  precipitated  state  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
p.  24 1  \  it  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  digested  with  water,  and  tho 
silica  that  remains  undissolved,  collected  and  weighed. 

Metallic  silicofluorides  are  most  easily  analysed  by  heating  them  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  whole  of  tho  silicon  and  fluorine  are  driven  off  in  the  form 
of  silicic  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  while  the  motal  remains  as  sulphate,  which  may 
bo  weighed,  after  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  lias  been  expelled  by  heat,  aided,  if 
necessary,  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonium;  the  quantity  of  metal  thence 
determined,  gives  the  quantity  of  metallic  fluoride  in  tho  compound  231F.SLF4  or 
MT«SiF4.  '  -;. 

If  it  be  desired  to  determine  directly  the  quantity  of  silicic  fluoride,  the  silicofluorido 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  whereby  fluoride 
of  sodium  is  formed,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  the  metal  of  the  silicofluorido 
is  precipitated  as  oxide,  mixed  with  the  silica.  These  may  be  separated  by  the  usual 
methods,  and  the  fluorine  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  (li.  674).  The  samo 
method  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  silicofluoride  to  be  analysed  is  in  solution,  or  if  it 
is  mixed  with  other  salts.    (H.  Rose,  Chimie  Analyiiqw,  ii.  888.) 

The  decomposition  of  silicofluorides  by  ignition  does  not  yield  very  exact  results ;  for 
although  the  whole  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  ultimately  expelled,  and  the  metallic  t 
fluoride  remains,  the  weight  of  the  latter  can  seldom  be  determined  exactly,  becauso 
the  escaping  fluoride  of  silicon  being  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  or  by 
water  evolved  from  the  lamp  or  other  source  of  heat,  a  deposition  of  silica  takes  place 
on  the  crucible,  and  increases  its  weight.    (H.  Rose.) 

Atomic  weight  of  Silicon. — Berzelius  regarded  silica  as  a  trioxide,  SiO",  and 
represented  the  chloride,  bromido,  &c.  by  the  corresponding  formuhe,  SiCl1,  SiBr\  &c. 
L.  Gmelin,  in  his  Handbook  (iii.  352),  adopted  for  silica  the  formula  SiO', 
on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  formula  which  it  yields  for  the  com- 
pounds of  silicon  both  natural  and  artificial.  This  view,  which  amounts  to  re- 
garding silicon  as  tetratomic,  is  corroborated  by  the  vapour-densities  of  the  chlorido 
and  fluoride  of  silicon,  and  by  the  composition  of  the  silicic  ethers  (p.  263).  The 
vapour-density  of  silicic  chloride,  as  determined  by  Dumas,  is  5  939,  and  that  of  tho 
fluoride  3'60.  Now  if  theso  compounds  be  represented  by  the  tetratomic  formulas 
SiCl'  and  SiF*  [Si  «=  28],  their  vapours  will  exhibit  the  normal  condensation  to 
2  volumes,  whereas  tho  formulae  SiCl*  and  SiF*  [Si  -  21]  would  represent  a  condensa- 
tion to  1^  volume:  thus- 
Chloride,  SiCl*;  ?8-JL*_l?*^  x  00693    -  5-8995. 

„     SiCl«;  21  +  *6'U*   *  00693    -  58905. 

Fluoride,  SiF4 ;    28  *  4  '  19    x  0  0693    -    3  604. 

2 

M     SiF";  ILJ^p^L    x  00693    -  3-604. 

The  older  numerical  determinations  of  tho  atomic  weight  of  silicon  by  Berzelius,  de- 
pending on  the  analyses  of  certain  silicates  and  of  cast-iron  containing  silicon,  did  not 
yield  accordant  results.  By  the  analysis  of  silicofluoride  of  barium  ( 1 00  pte.  of  the  dry 
salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  82  933  pts.  sulphate  of  barium)  Berzelius 
obtained  Si  (tetratomic)  «=  27*54.  More  exact  results  are  obtained  by  decomposing 
chloride  of  silicon  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Pel  ouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvi.  202)  found 
that  8-685  pte.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  precipitated  the  chlorine  from  1-454 
pte.  chloride  of  silicon ;  whence  Si  =  28  48.  Dumas  (ibid,  cxiii.  31),  from  the  mean 
of  three  experiments  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  obtained  tho  number  23-02. 
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SILICON",  riUORZDl  OP.  BiP*. — A  gaseous  compound,  produced  whenever 
hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  silica  or  any  silicious  substance,  such  as  glafs, 
and  therefore  also  when  a  mixture  of  a  fluoride  with  silica  or  a  silicate  is  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid.    The  reaction  is, 

4HF  +  SiO*    =    2IPO  +  SiF'. 

To  prepare  it,  powdered  fluor-spar,  mixed  with  sand  or  finely-pounded  glass,  is 
gently  heated  in  a  flask  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  gas  is  collected  over  mer- 
cury in  dry  glass  jars.  If  the  receivers  are  coated  with  a  film  of  moisture,  they  become 
coated  with  an  opaque  deposit  of  silica,  which  cannot  be  removed. 

Fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3  60,  and  a  highly 
pungent  and  suffocating  odour,  like  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  J.  Davy, 
it  reddens  litmus-paper  even  when  perfectly  dry.  It  liquefies  under  very  strong  pres- 
sure (Faraday),  and  solidifies  at  —  140°  (Natterer).  It  is  not  inflammable,  but 
extinguishes  a  lighted  taper.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  absorbed  in  Ism 
quantity  by  water,  which  at  the  same  time  decomposes  it  into  silica  and  silicofluoric 
acid : 

3SiF«  +  2H'0    -    2H'SiF«  +  SiO1. 

Aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  either  act  like  water,  precipitating  only  ono-third 

of  the  silicon  as  silica,  and  forming  a  silicofluorido,         SiF",   us   with  potash;  or 

they  precipitate  the  whole  of  tho  silica,  and  form  a  metallic  fluoride,  as  is  the  case  with 
hoda.  Many  metallic  oxides  in  the  anhydrous  state  absorb  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon, 
producing  heat  and  sometimes  even  flame,  and  apparently  forming  a  mixture  of  silica 
and  metallic  fluoride. — Burnt  limr,  immersed  in  the  gas,  becomes  red-hot  throughout 
its  whole  mass. — Potassium,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  acts  but  slightly  on  the  gas ; 
but  if  heated  till  it  melts,  it  blackens,  and  burns  with  a  dark-red  flame,  absorbing  a 
portion  of  the  gas,  and  yielding  a  dark-brown  brittlo  mass  (Qay-Lussac  and  Thc- 
nard).    Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fluoride  of  silicon  combines  with  twice  its  own  volume  of  ammonia-gas,  forming  a 
volatilo  crystallino  compound,  2NH*.SiF\  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding 


and  a  solution  of  fluoride  and  silicofluoride  of  ammonium  (J.  Davy) : 
2(2NH».SiF«)  +  2HsO    =    2NH,F  +  (NH^SiF*  +  SiO*. 
Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  fluoride  of  silicon,   forming  a  liquid  called  silico- 
fluoric or  fluosilicic  alcohol,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tetrethylic  silicate 
and  silicofluoric  acid.    To  obtain  a  saturated  solution,  tho  alcohol  must  be  kept  cool. 
(Knop  and  Wolf,  Chcm.  Centr.  1861,  p.  822  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  207.) 

Silicofluoric  acid,  Si3H*F«  -  2HF.SiF*. — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
water  on  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.    To  prepare  it,  the  generating  flask  is  fitted  with 

a  wide  glass  tube,  dipping  under 
Pig.  743.  mercury  at  tho  bottom  of  a  glass 

jar,  as  in  fig.  743.  Water  is 
then  poured  into  the  glass,  and 
heat  applied  to  the  mixture  in 
the  tia.sk.  The  object  of  making 
the  end  of  the  tube  dip  under 
mercury,  is  to  prevent  it  from 
being  stopped  up  by  the  deposited 
silica.  Each  bubble  of  gas,  M  it 
rises  through  the  water,  is  do- 
composed,  as  above  explained, 
into  silicofluoric  acid  and  free 
silica — the  former  dissolving, 
whilo  the  latter  is  set  free  in 
the  solid  state,  and  forms 
a  silicious  envelope  round  the 
bubblo  as  it  rises  above  the 
Burfaeo  of  the  mercury  ;  ul- 
timately, the  liquid  sets  into  a 
gelatinous  mass.  When  suffi- 
ciently saturated,  it  is  separated 
from  the  silica  by  pressure  be- 
tween linen,  and  finally  by  filtra- 
tion through  paper. 

An  easier  method  of  obtaining  the  acid  in  largo  quantities  is  to  dissolve  silica  in 
dilute  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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A  saturated  solution  of  silicofluoric  acid  forms  a  very  sour  faming  liquid,  which 
gradually  evaporates  at  40°  in  platinum  vessols  without  tearing  any  residue.  It  does 
not  attack  glass  except  when  evaporated  upon  it ;  in  that  case  the  fluoride  of  silicon 
goes  off  first,  leaving  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes  the  glass,  and  ultimately  evapo- 
rates also  as  fluoride  of  silicon. 

According  toStolba  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xe.  193),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous 
acid  increases  regularly  with  its  strength,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers: — 

Percentage  of  H'SiF*  05         1  1*5  2  5  10 

Specific  gravity  at  175°    .      .    10040    1  0080    1  0120    1  0161    10407    1  0834 

SWcofloorldM.  2MF.SiF\  or  M'TTSiF4.— These  salts  are  produced  :— 1.  By 
dissolving  a  metallic  oxide,  hydrate  or  carbonate  (or,  in  the  case  of  iron  or  zinc, 
the  simple  metal)  in  silicofluoric  acid  till  the  liquid  is  nearly  saturated, — when,  if  the 
compound  is  not  insoluble,  it  is  separated  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in  a  platinum- 
vessel.  If  it  gelatinises  from  excess  of  silica,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
must  be  added,  and  this,  on  further  evaporation,  volatilises  with  the  silica  in  the 
form  of  silicic  fluoride. — 2.  By  the  action  of  silicic  fluoride  on  metallic  fluorides  (either 
dry  or  in  solution^,  which  readily  absorb  the  gas :  or  on  metallic  oxides  or  carbonates 
slightly  moistened  with  water.  In  the  latter  case  a  portion  of  the  silicon  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  silica. 

Most  silicofluorides  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  only  those  of  sodium,  lithium, 
barium,  calcium,  and  yttrium,  are  sparingly  soluble.  The  solutions  frequently  yield 
hydrated  crystals.  Many  of  these  crystals  lose  their  water  by  efflorescence  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  all  of  them  undergo  this  change  when  heated. 

The  silicofluorides  redden  litmus,  and  for  the  most  part  have  an  acid  and  bitter  taste. 
By  prolonged  ignition,  they  give  up  the  whole  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon,  the  metallic  fluo- 
rido  remaining  behind  in  thepuro  state.  If  they  contain  water,  the  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicon,  as  it  escapes,  is  accompanied  by  a  white  sublimate  in  the  form  of  minute  drops, 
which  on  exposure  to  moist  air  deposit  silica. 

The  silicofluorides,  many  of  them  at  least,  are  rosylved  by  ignition  with  potassium 
into  silicon  and  fluoride  of  potassium,  whilst  the  metallic  flnorido  previously  in  com- 
bination  with  the  fluoride  of  silicon,  either  remains  unaltered,  or  gives  up  its  fluorine 
also  to  the  potassium.  The  action  of  iron  at  a  red  heat  is  similar  to  that  of  potassium 
(Berzelius).  With  oil  of  oUri/d,  the  silicofluorides  at  first  evolve  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicon  with  effervescence;  then,  at  a  temperature  which,  in  the  case  of  the  calcium  and 
barium-compound,  exceeds  100°,  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  evolved.  Hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  expel  only  a  part  of  the  hydrofluoeilicic  acid.  The  silicofluo- 
rides are  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali,  silica  being  precipitated,  and  a  metallic 
fluoride  remaining  in  solution  :  e.  g. — 

2KF.SiF«  +  4KHO    -    SiO*  +  6KF  +  211*0. 

Silicofluorides  of  the  JJkali-metals. — The  ammonhtmsalt,  (NH4)*SiF*  - 
2NH4F.SiF\  is  produced  by  neutralising  silicofluoric  acid  with  ammonia,  avoiding  an 
excess.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  the  salt  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  large,  trans- 
parent, shining,  four-  or  six-sided  prisms,  containing  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  lithium-salt,  2LiF.SiF4,  crystallises  from  solution  in  silicofluoric  acid  in  small 
transparent  grains,  which  under  the  microscope  present  the  appearance  of  six  sided 
prisms.  It  has  a  slightly  acid  and  bitter  taste,  melts  at  a  rea  neat,  and  obstinately 
retains  its  fluoride  of  silicon.  Pure  wnter  dissolves  it  very  slowly;  acidulated  water 
more  readily. 

The  potassium-salt,  2KFJ3iF\  is  obtained  as  a  transparent  gelatinous  precipitate, 
when  silicofluoric  acid  is  added  to  any  salt  of  potassium  ;  when  dry  it  forms  an  earthy- 
lucking  powder.  It  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the  potassium-salts,  and  consequently 
silieofltioric  acid  is  often  used  to  precipitate  potAssinm  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts; 
in  this  manner  chloric  acid  is  sometimes  prepared  from  chlorate  of  potassium. 
According  to  Stolba  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xc.  193),  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2  6649 — 
2-6666  at  17'5°,  and  dissolves  in  833  1  pts.  of  water  at  that  temperature,  and  in 
104*8  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  salt  melts  at  a  low  red 
heat,  and  boils  at  a  higher  temperature,  slowly  evolving  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon. 
Heated  with  potassium,  it  yields  silicon  and  fluoride  of  potassium. 

The  sodium-salt,  2NaF.SiF4,  resembles  the  potassium-salt,  and  is  obtained  in  like 
manner.  According  to  Stolba,  it  has  a  density  of  2*7547  at  17'5°,  dissolves  in 
153-3  pts.  water  at  that  temperature,  and  in  40  66  pts.  at  its  boiling  heat  (101°).  It 
has  a  great  tendency  to  form  supersaturated  solutions,  and  may  be  used  as  a  test  for 
potassium-gaits  when  the  solutions  of  the  latter  are  not  too  dilute.  The  solutions 
of  the  potassic  and  sodic  silicofluorides,  when  slowly  evaporated,  deposit  tho  salts  in 
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ring  shaped  crusts  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  (Stolbu).  The  so  .Hum-salt  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  whether  strong  or  dilute. 

Silicofluorides  of  the  Earth- metals.—The  ftarittm-salt,  BaT'.SiF1,  is  produced 
on  adding  silieofluoric  acid  to  a  soluble  barium-salt,  aud  is  quickly  deposited  in 
microscopic  crystals,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  ignition, 
fluoride  of  silicon  going  off  and  fluoride  of  barium  remaining. — According  to 
Fresenius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  lix.  117),  it  dissolves  in  3,802  pts.  of  pure  water,  and 
in  733  pta.  of  wnter  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.— The  strontium-salt  separate* 
from  a  solution  of  strontium-carbonate  in  silieofluoric  add,  on  evaporation  or 
cooling,  in  short  hydrated  rhombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits  resting  on  the  acutu 
lateral  edges.  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  barium-salt,  so  that  silieofluoric  acid 
may  be  used  to  distinguish  barium  from  strontium  in  solution. — The  calcium-tall 
crystallises  in  four-si  dfd  obliquoly  truncated  prisms,  which  are  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  on  the  one  hand  an  insoluble  residue  of  silicon  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
on  the  other  silieofluoric  acid,  by  which  the  remainder  of  the  silicofluoride  is  dissolved 
without  decomposition  (Berzelius). — The  glucinum-salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  if  the  solution  contains  excess  of  acid,  it  remains,  after  the  volatilisation  of  the 
latter,  in  hard  white  masses  resembling  porcelain  (Berzelius). — The  magnesium-sal f, 
Mg"P.SiF4,  is  a  transparent,  yellowish,  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  (Ber- 
zelius).— The  yttrium-salt  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  separates  on  evaporation  (Berzelius)  ;  decomposed  by  evapora- 
tion (Popp).— The  zirconium-salt  forms  white  poarly  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water;  the 
solution  becomes  turbid  on  boiling,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  remains  dissolved. 

Silicofluoride*  of  Heavy  Metals. — Antimony-salt.  A  solution  of  antimonious 
oxide  in  silieofluoric  acid  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  prisms,  which  crumble  to 
powder  when  dried  in  tho  air,  and  dissolve  readily  in  excess  of  the  acid  (Berzelius). 
The  cadmium-salt  forms  long,  transparent,  efflorescent  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Chromic  salt. — A  solution  of  chromic  oxide  in  silieofluoric  acid,  yields  by  evaporation 
a  transparent,  green,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  which,  if  it  contains  excess  of 
acid,  swells  up  in  the  fire  like  alum,  and  again  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  tho  air. 
(Berzelius.) 

Cobalt-salt,  Co"P.8iF«.7HtO.— Pale-rod  rhombohedrons,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Copper-salts. —  The  cuprous  salt,  2CuF.8iF4,  is  copper-coloured,  resembling 
cuprous  fluoride,  and  behaves  like  the  latter  when  exposed  in  tho  moist  state  to  tho 
air.  When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  it  melts,  and  gives  off  fluoride  of  silica  with 
ebullitions.  (Berzelius.) 

Cupric  Silicofluoride  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of 
cupric  oxide  in  silieofluoric  acid,  in  transparent  octahedrons  and  hexagonal  prisms, 
containing  Cu"F*.SiF\7H50,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  becoming  light-blue  and 
opaque,  nnd  giving  off  2  at.  water,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius). 
Knop  and  Wolf  prepare  this  salt  by  adding  precipitated  cupric  oxide  in  slight  excess  to 
fluosilicic  alcohol  (p.  270),  diluted  with  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol. 
A  pale-bluo  crystalline  powder  is  thereby  produced,  the  filtered  aqueous  solution  of 
which  contains  pure  cupric  silicofluoride,  and  yields,  with  potassium  and  barium-salts, 
precipitates  having  the  usual  composition  of  the  silicofluorides,  M*F.8iF*.  But  by 
adding  precipitated  cupric  oxide  to  fluosilicic  alcohol  diluted  with  eight  times  its 
volume  of  wator,  and  heated  to  50° — 60°,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields  by 
double  decomposition,  compounds  containing  silicon  and  fluorine,  but  of  more  complex 
constitution  than  the  ordinary  silicofluorides. — Another  series  of  fluosilicic  compounds 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  cupric  silicofluoride,  or  of  the  coppor-salt 
lust  described,  with  zinc  or  iron.  The  zinc  or  iron-salt  thus  obtained  yields,  by  double 
decomposition,  the  third  series  of  salts  just  mentioned.  (Knop  and  Wolf,  Jahresb. 
1861.  p.  207.) 

Silicofluorides  of  In-n. — The  ferrous  salt,  FeT'.SiP,  is  obtained  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  iron  in  silieofluoric  acid,  in  pale  bluish-green  six-sided 
prisms,  very  soluble  in  water. — Theferric  salt,  2Fe",'F'.38iF,,  remains  on  evaporating 
a  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  in  silieofluoric  acid,  as  a  yellowish  jelly,  which  dries  up  to 
a  transparent  gummy  mass,  completely  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

The  lead-salt,  Pb'T^SiF1,  dries  up  to  a  translucent  gum,  which  taste*  like  other 
lead-salts,  and  rediseolves  completely  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

The  manganous  salt,  Mn"F*.SiF\7H,0,  crystallises  from  a  very  strong  solution  in 
long  regular  six-sided  prisms,  or  by  slower  evaporation  in  shorter  prisms  and  rhombo- 
hedrons. It  has  a  very  light-red  colour,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  When 
distilled,  it  first  gives  off  its  7  at.  water,  and  then  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 
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8ilicoJluoride$  of  Mercury. — Tho  mercurous  salt,  2HgF.SiF4,  formed  by  digesting 
recently  precipitated  roereurous  oxide  with  siiicufluoric  acid,  separatee  on  evaporation 
in  small  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. — The  mercuric  salt,  Hg'F'.SiF*, 
obtained  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  the  acid,  forms  small  pale-yellow  needles, 
which  when  distilled  give  off  first  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon,  then  mercuric  fluoride. 
They  dissolve  completely  in  acidulated  water,  but  are  decomposed  by  pure  water, 
yielding  an  acid  solution  and  an  insoluble  basic  salt  (Berzelius.) 

Silicofiuorides  of  Molybdenum. — A  solution  of  molybdous  hydrate  in  excess  of 
silicofluoric  acid  dries  up  when  heated  to  a  black  neutral  compound,  which  redissolves 
in  the  aqueous  acid. — A  solution  of  molybdic  hydrate  in  silicofluoric  acid  acquires 
a  bluish  tinge  when  left  to  evaporate,  and  yields  a  black  uncrystallisnble  mass,  from 
which  water  dissolves  out  the  blue  salt,  leaving  the  neutral  compound  in  the  form  of  a 
jet  black  powder. 

The  yellowish  solution  of  molybdictrioxidein  silicofluoric  acid  leaves,  when 
evaporated,  a  lemon-yellow  opaque  substance,  which  redissolves  for  the  most  part  in 
water.  (Berzelius.) 

lHattnk  Silicofluoride.— The  yellow  solution  of  platinic  hydrate  in  silicofluoric  acid 
dries  up  to  a  yellowish- brown  gum,  which  partly  redissolves  in  water,  leaving  a  brown 
basic  salt.  (Berzelius.) 

8Uver-»alt,  2AgF.SiF*. — A  solution  of  silver-oxide  in  silicofluoric  acid  yields  deli- 
quescent granular  crystals.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  light- 
yellow  basic  salt,  which,  when  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  is  converted  into  silicate 
of  silver.  (Berzelius.) 

Stannic  Silicofluoride,  SnF4.2SiF<,  crystallises  in  long  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Uranous  Silicofluoride  is  obtained  as  a  pale-green  gelatinous  precipitate  on  adding 
silicofluoric  acid  to  uranous  chloride.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  water,  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  sublimed  silica.    (Ra  m  m  e  1  s b  e  r g.) 

Vanadic  Silicofluorides. — The  blue  solution  of  vanadic  dioxide  in  siliouflnoric 
acid  leaves,  when  quickly  evaporated,  a  blue  substance,  which,  at  a  moderate  heat, 
swells  up  to  a  pale-blue  porous  mass.  The  solution,  if  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, turns  green,  and  leaves  a  syrupy  liquid  containing  crystals. — Vanadic 
trioxide  forms  with  silicofluoric  acid  a  red  solution,  which  leaves  on  evaporation  an 
orange-yellow  mass,  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Silicofluoride  of  Zinc.— A  solution  of  zinc-oxide  in  silicofluoric  acid  yields,  by  evapo- 
ration at  a  high  temperature,  three-  and  six-sidod  transparent  colourless  prisms, 
containing  Zn"F*.SiF*,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

BXLXCOW,  HTBEZOE  OF.  SiH  (?).  Silicic  Hydride,  Hydric  8ilieide,  SUici- 
vrftted  Hydrogen.  (Wohler  and  Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  128 ;  ciii.  218  ;  civ.  94 ; 
crii.  112;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  166;  1868,  p.  142.) — Silicon  forms  with  hydrogen  a 
gaseous  compound,  which  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state,  but  is  obtained,  mixed  wich 
a  large  quantity  of  free  hydrogen,  when  a  wire  or  plate  of  aluminium  containing 
silicon  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  (a  Bunsen's  battery  of  8 
to  12  colls),  and  made  to  decompose  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  aluminium 
then  dissolves  as  chloride,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved  at  its  surface,  and 
many  of  the  gas-bubbles,  as  they  escape  into  the  air,  take  Are  spontaneously,  burning 
with  a  white  light,  and  diffusing  a  white  fume.  The  formation  of  the  siliciuretted 
hydrogen  appears  to  be  due  to  a  secondary  action  accompanying  the  electrolysis  of  the 
saline  solution.  The  aluminium  forming  the  positive  polo  of  the  battery  combines  with 
the  chlorine  and  dissolves ;  but  the  quantity  of  aluminium  removed  is  about  one-fourth 
greater  than  that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  eliminated  from  the 
solution.  This  excess  of  aluminium  is  found  to  be  removed  in  the  form  of  alumina, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  metal  with  oxygen  derived  from  the  water.  The 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  of  course  set  free,  and  part  of  it  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  the  silicon  contained  in  the  aluminium. 

Siliciuretted  hydrogen  is  likewise  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  certain  metallic 
filicides  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  hydrates  of  silicon. 
The  best  alloy  for  preparing  it  is  a  silicide  of  magnesium,  obtained  by  intimately 
mixing  40  pts.  of  fused  chloride  of  magnesium,  36  pta.  dried  silicofluoride  of  sodium,  and 
lOjpts.  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  stirring  the  mixture  in  a  warm  dry  tube  with  20  pts.  of 
sodium  in  small  fragments,  throwing  the  whole  into  a  red-hot  hessian  crucible,  which 
is  to  be  immediately  covered,  and  heating  it  till  the  vapours  of  sodium  cease  to  burn. 
The  greyish-black  scoriaceous  mass  thus  produced  contains,  according  to  Wohler,  two 
silicides  of  magnesium,  one  of  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  gives  off  siliciuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  other  yields  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  nothing  but  free  hydrogen  and  hydrated  oxide  of  silicon. 
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To  obtain  tho  gas,  the  coarsely  pulverised  mass  is  introduced  into  a  two-nocked 
bottle,  one  tubulure  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  straight  funnel- tube  reaching  to  tho  bottom, 
while  the  othor  is  provided  with  a  gas-delivery-tube.  The  bottle  is  filled  up  with  de- 
aerated  w.iter,  and  the  delivery-tube  is  made  to  dip  under  water  in  tho  pneumatic  trough, 
rare  being  taken  that  not  a  bubble  of  air  shall  remain  either  in  tho  bottle  or  in  the 
tube.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  in  through  the  funnel-tube,  and  the 
gas,  which  is  rapidly  evolved,  is  collected  in  a  glass  jar  filled  with  de-aerated  water* 
The  froth  which  passes  over  with  it  quickly  subsides,  so  that  the  pure  gas  may  be 
transferred  into  another  receiver,  and  dried,  if  necessary,  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Silieiuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  free  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas.  insoluble  in 
pure  de-aerated  water  and  in  salt  water ;  but  over  water  containing  air  it  is  decom- 
posed, forming  white  clouds  of  silica,  and  losing  its  spontaneous  inflammability.  If  it 
be  passed  into  the  air  in  single  bubbles,  each  bubble  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  with 
explosion,  burning  with  a  white  flame  and  separation  of  silica,  which  rises  in  beautiful 
rings,  often  coloured  brownish  by  admixture  of  amorphous  silicon.  When  set  on  fire, 
us  it  issues  from  a  tube,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  On  opening  a  glase 
jar  filled  with  it  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  tho  flame  gradually  passing  down  the  jar,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  becomes  coated  with  brown  silicon. 

The  gas,  when  heated  by  itself,  is  decomposed  into  amorphous  silicon  and  free  hy- 
drogen, and  at  the  same  time  increases  in  volume,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  in  the 
compound  is  in  a  condensed  state.  It  has  not  been  analysed  quantitatively.  A 
piece  of  porcelain  introduced  into  the  flame  becomes  coated  with  brown  silicon; 
and,  on  passing  the  gas  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  low  redness,  the  interior 
becomes  eoatoil  with  n  dark-brown  opaque  mirror.  The  gas  is  easily  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine. It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids.  When  shaken  up  with 
potash-ley,  it  is  decomtiosed  with  increase  of  volume ;  soda  and  ammonia  do  not  appear 
to  act  upon  it.  From  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  siliciuretted  hydrogen  imme- 
diately precipitates  silicide  of  coppor  (p.  266);  from  nitrate  of  silvor  it  throws  down 
grey  metallic  silver  mixed  with  a  black  substance,  probably  silicide  of  silver ;  from 
ehloride  of  palladium  it  throws  down  black -grey  motallic  palladium,  free  from  silicon. 
It  does  not  precipitate  acetate  of  lead  or  chloride  of  platinum. 

SZZtZCOir,  IODIDES  OF.  The  iodide  of  silicon,  corresponding  to  the  tetra- 
chloride, has  not  been  obtained:  silicon  does  not  unite  directly  with  iodine. 

Iodide  of  Silicon  and  Hydrog  n,  Si*H4r°,  is  obtained,  like  the  corresponding  chlorine 
and  bromine  compounds  (pp.  267,  268),  bypassing  hydriodic  acid  gas  over  heated  crys- 
talline silicon,  and  collects  at  the  colder  end  of  the  condensing-tubeas  a  dark-red  brittle 
mass,  which  fnsos  readily,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  At  a  stronger 
heat  it  boils,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  assuming 
at  first  a  bright  Vermillion  colour,  but  ultimately  becoming  snow-white.  In  water  it 
immediately  becomes  vermillion-coloured,  but  is  only  slowly  decomposed.  Sulphide 
of  carbon  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  blood-red  solution,  which,  when 
concentrated  in  a  retort,  deposits  the  compound  on  cooling  in  dark-red  crystals. 
Caustic  soda-solution  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Wohler  and  Buff, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  99.) 

SIXICOW,  XTIXRIDS  or.  (Devi lie  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ. 
256  ;  ex.  248.)— Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  silicic  chloride,  and  by  exposing 
crystalline  silicon  to  an  intense  heat  in  nitrogen  gas  or  atmospheric  air.  Its  composi- 
tion has  not  b;^en  ascertained.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  infusible  and  unalterable 
at  the  highest  temperatures,  and  not  oxidised  even  by  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air. 
It  is  not  acted  on  by  any  acid  except  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  forma- 
tion of  silicofluoride  of  ammonium.  When  strongly  ignited  in  a  stream  of  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  carbonate  of  ammonium;  it 
likewise  decomposes  slowly  in  moist  air,  as  indicated  by  the  odour  of  ammonia  which  it 
evolves.  Aqueous  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium, 
it  forms  silicate  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  When  fused  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  it  yields  silicate  and  eyanate  of  potassium;  also  cyanide,  if  the  nitride 
of  silicon  is  iu  excess.  When  heated  with  red  oxide  of  lead,  it  reduces  the  lead  with 
incandescence,  and  forms  nitrous  anhydride. 

SILICON,  OXIDES  AND  HYDRATES  OF.  The  only  known  anhydrous 
oxide  of  silicon  is  the  dioxide  or  silica,  SiO1,  already  described  (p.  240).  There  is, 
however,  a  compound  of  silicon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  Si'H'O*,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  protoxide  of  silicon,  SiO,  and  two  others  (p.  275).  which  may  be 
formulated  as  hvd rates  of  a  tetrasilicic  oxide— viz.,  Si'H'O*  -  Si40.2H*0,  "and 
Si'IPO1  ^  Si'().4llJ0. 

a.  Leuronr,  SPH'O*  -  3Si0.2IIsO.  (Wohler  and  Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Tharm.  civ. 
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101. — W  oh  lor,  ibid,  cxxvii.  257.) —Produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  corre- 
sponding chlorine  or  bromine  compound  (pp.  267,  268),  also  by  the  action  of  water  on 
chryseone  (infra)  under  the  influence  of  light.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  heat 
crystalline  silicon  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  chloriue,  and  pass  tho  rebuking  vapour  of  sili- 
cohydric  chloride  into  water.  It  must  be  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  Mrongly  pressed 
.between  filtering-paper,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  snow- 
white,  balky,  amorphous  substance,  which  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  ether;  by  the 
action  of  water  on  chryseone,  it  is  obtained  in  laminre  having  the  form  of  the  latter.  It 
is  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  may  be  heated  to  300°  without  alteration  ; 
but  when  more  strongly  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  sometimes 
mixed  with  siliciurettea  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  glows 
with  a  bright  light,  and  leaves  silica  coloured  brown  by  amorphous  silicon,  if  the  supply 
of  oxygen  is  limited.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  tho  solution  gradually  decom- 
poses, giving  off  hydrogen  gas.  Caustic  alkalis,  even  ammonia,  and  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, dissolve  it,  with  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  alkaline  silicates?. 
When  recently  prepared,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  separating  gold  and 
palladium  from  the  solutions  of  their  chlorides,  selenium  and  tellurium  from  selenious 
and  tellurous  acid,  &c  In  solution  of  silver-nitrate  it  immediately  turns  light- 
brown,  and,  on  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia,  is  converted  into  black  silicate  of  silver. 

0.  Ckryseone,  Si'H'O'  (?).  Silicone.*  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvii.  257  ; 
Jahreeb.  1863,  p.  205.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on 
silieide  of  calcium  (p.  265).  The  finely  divided  silicide  is  digested  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  cooled  vessel  and  in  a  dark  place  for  several  hours,  till  hydrogen 
is  no  longer  evolved ;  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  6  or  8  volumes  of  water,  and  filtered  ; 
and  the  washed  residue  is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum,  and  in  the  dark.  If 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  quite  concentrated,  the  product  is  mixed  with  the  following 
compound,  y. 

Chryseone  forms  bright  orange-coloured  laminae,  which  are  pseudomorohs  after  the 
crystalline  silicide  of  calcium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  tetrachloride  of  silicon, 
trichloride  of  phosphorus,  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  When  heated  it  becomes 
transiently  darker,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  burns  with  a  slight  detonation  and  with 
scintillation,  leaving  silica  coloured  brown  by  amorphous  silicon.  When  heated  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  likewise  leaving  silica  and  silicon.  If  mixed  with 
the  compound  y,  it  detonates  even  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  gives  off  spon- 
taneously inflammable  siliciuretted  hydrogen.  Heated  to  100°,  by  itself  or  with  water, 
it  slowly  gives  off  hydrogen  and  becomes  paler;  heated  to  190°  with  water,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  is  quickly  and  completely  converted  into  laminar  silica,  while  the  tube  contains 
compressed  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  dark  it  remains  unaltered  even  when  moist,  in 
'liffused  daylight  it  becomes  continually  paler,  and  in  direct  sunshine,  oven  underwater, 
it  is  quickly  converted  into  leucone,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  chlorine,  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  oven  when  heated.  With 
hydrofluoric  acid  it  becomes  hot,  turns  white,  and  Anally  dissolves.  By  alkalis,  even 
by  very  dilute  ammonia,  and  more  slowly  by  alkaline  carbonates,  it  is  converted,  with 
r'se  of  temperature  and  violont  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  silica.  In  presence  of 
alkali  it  reduces  the  salts  of  several  metals.  In  the  solution  of  a  copper  or  silver-salt 
it  quickly  turns  black;  in  chloride  of  gold,  brown;  from  chloride  of  palladium,  osmie 
acid,  and  chloride  of  gold,  on  addition  of  alkali,  it  tlirows  down  black  or  violet-black 
powders,  probably  silicates  containing  lower  oxides  of  those  metals.  From  a  solution 
of  lend-oxide  in  toda-ley,  it  iustantly  precipitates  the  lead  us  a  grey  mass. 

The  results  of  tho  analysis  of  chryseone  correspond  partly  with  the  formula  Si'IPO*, 
partly  with  S^H'O*.  According  to  th»*  first  formula,  its  formut  ion  from  silicide  of  cal- 
cium may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2CoSi*  +  4HCI  +  3H'0  -  Si«H'0»  +  3H*  +  2CaCK 

y.  Si'IPX)'.— This  compound,  containing  2H*0  more  than  the  preceding,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  silicide  of  calcium.  It  forms  colour- 
less, tnuisparent,  nacreous  lamina?,  which,  after  washing  and  drying  in  a  vacuum,  take 
fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  burn  with  flame,  leaving  brown 

silica. 

SXX.XC01T,  SXilettidE  OF.  The  flelenide  of  silicon,  analogous  to  silica,  is  not 
known.  A  silicohydric  selenide,  analogous  to  the  oxygen -com  pound  last  de- 
scribed, is  produced  by  treating  silicide  of  calcium  with  a  mixture  of  selenious  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  a  cinnabar-coloured  substance,  which  smells  of  hydric  selenide 

•  Silicone  U  th«  nam*  originally  glrcn  to  thii  compound  by  Wfihlcr,  but  it  h  ohjrctlnnabir  in  F."g- 
lUh  on  account  of  lu  •imiUntr  to  tilic"  n.  The  name  chryinmr,  Indicating  tlic  colour  or  the  compound, 
waj  propoml  by  Dr.  Miller. 
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when  dry,  gives  off  hydrogen  in  contact  with  ammonia,  and  when  heated  by  itself 
evolves  hydric  selenide  and  selenium,  without  explosion.  (Wohler.) 

BXX.XCOV,  IVLVHIDE8  OF.  The  disulphide,  SiS*  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  disulphide  on  silica  at  high  temperatures,  or  more  easily  by  pawing 
the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide  over  a  heated  mixture  of  silica  and  carbon,  prepared, 
by  moulding  a  mixture  of  silica  and  lampblack  with  oil  into  balls  and  igniting  th«m. 
The  sulphide  of  silicon  is  deposited  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube,  in  long,  white, 
silky,  flexible,  asbeetiform  needles,  which  may  be  volatilised  in  a  stream  of  gas.  In 
contact  with  moist  air,  or  when  heatod  in  aqueous  vapour,  it  decomposes  quickly  into 
sulphydric  acid  and  amorphous  anhydrous  silica,  which  remains  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphide.  In  water  it  dissolves  completely,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  the 
Holution.  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  deposits  the  silica  as  a  transparent  vitreous 
hydrate  resembling  opal.  Alcohol  and  ether  act  upon  sulphide  of  silicon  even  in  the 
cold,  forming  sulphuretted  organic  compounds.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  in 
hydrogen  gas.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  silica.    (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  314.) 

Silicohydric  sulphide,  Si 'IPX)*,  analogous  to  the  oxygen -com  pound  y,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  excess  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  mixed  with  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  on  silicide  of  calcium,  and  separates  in  reddish-brown  lamina,  while  the 
liquid,  which  is  brownish  at  first,  suddenly  becomes  milky  from  separated  sulphur. 
Wb<>n  dried  in  a  vacuum  and  freed  from  sulphur  by  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  forms  alipbt- 
brown  powder  with  a  greenish  tinge.  It  smells  persistently  of  sulphydric  acid,  burns 
like  gunpowder  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  explodes  violently  when  boated  in  a  tube, 
with  incandescence  and  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid.  When  cautiously  bested  it  gives 
off  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  residue,  which  is  no  longer  explosive,  evolves  more  sulphy- 
dric acid  in  contact  with  water.  With  ammonia  it  rapidly  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  a  white  mixture  of  silicaand  sulphur.  (Wdhler.) 

BXXiXOOWp  ST/XiFHOCHXjOatflMB  OX*.  SI'S 'CI*?  (Pierre,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixix.  73.) — Obtained  by  pacing  a  mixture  of  silicic  chloride  vapour  and  perfectly 
dry  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  collecting  the  product 
in  a  cuolcd  U-tube,  leaving  the  liquid  to  clarify,  then  distilling  it,  and  collecting 
apart  that  which  pusses  over  between  90°  and  100°.  It  is  a  colourless,  transparent, 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  punerent  odour,  boiling  at  100°,  and  distilling  without  residue. 
Specific  gravity  «  1-45.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  sulphydric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  silica,  and  free  sulphur. 

BXLXC01V,  TX*XiX.ttrides  OF.  A  silicohydric  telluride,  analogous  to 
the  sulphur-compound  above  described,  is  produced  by  treating  silicide  of  calcium  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  greyish-black  powder, 
inodorous  after  drying.  When  heated  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  tellurium,  without 
explosion,  and  leaves  a  shining  black  residue,  probably  telluride  of  silicon,  which 
when  treated  with  ammonia  or  soda-ley,  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms  a  purple-red 
solution  of  alkaline  telluride.  (Wohlor.) 

SIX i  QUA  DVXtCXS,  the  so-called  St.  JohtC$+brcad,  consists  of  the  pods  of  Cera-  ' 
tonia  Siliqva  (L.).  a  tree  indigenous  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  The 
kernels  are  enveloped  in  a  sweet  marrow-like  .substance,  which  has  been  analysed  by 
Reinsch  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  v.  201)  and  Mercer  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  1857,  p.  <39>. 
with  the  following  results:— 


Rcinvcb.  Mercer. 

Glucose   412  476 

Albumin    .....  20*8  32 

Mucus   47 

Oum   10*4 

Pectin  7*2 

Tannin  2*0 

Fibrin  »  6*2  and  starch  21  5 

Water   120  21  0 


Chlorophyll,  Oil,  Starch,  and  Ash       2  0  2-0 

By  fermenting  the  pod*,  Mercer  obtained  a  quantity  of  brandy,  amounting  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight.  Redtenbacher  found  butyric  acid  in  the  pods.  Reinsch  found, 
in  160  pt*.  of  the  kernels,  8  pt*.  starch,  2  sugar,  1*5  fatty  oil,  together  with  albumin, 
fibrin,  wax,  colouring  matter,  woody  fibre,  and  other  substances. 

SXXJC   Th«  fibrous  Bubstancc  in  which  the  silkworm  (the  larva  of  Phal*na  Bombj/x 
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Mori)  envelopes  itself  previous  to  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state.  These  insects  possess 
a  glandular  apparatus  called  the  Sericterium,  serving  for  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar 
juice,  which  is  discharged  in  fine  threads,  through  two  small  apertures  near  the  lower 
lip,  and  quickly  solidifies  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  solidified  fibre  consists  of  a 
thread  of  seric  in  or  fibrin  (i.  645  ;  v.  235),  coated  with  a  yellowish  waxy  substance, 
'  the  removal  of  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  process  of  silk-dyeing 
(i.  603  ;  ii.  352.)  . 

Silk  may  be  distinguished  from  cotton  and  linen : — 1.  By  its  reaction  with  a  concen- 
trated ammonia*  al  solution  of  ntckd  oxide,  which  dissolves  it  completely,  forming  a 
brownish -yellow  solution,  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  salts,  sugar,  or  gum  ;  acids, 
however,  precipitate  the  silk  completely  in  colourless  flocks.  Cotton,  linen,  and  other 
forms  of  cellulose,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  altered  even  by  several  days'  immersion  in 
the  nickel  solution.  Silk  likewise  dissolves  in  a  concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  of 
eupric  oxide,  and  is  but  incompletely  or  not  at  all  precipitated  therefrom  by  alkali-salts, 
sugar,  gum,  or  acids :  cellulose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely  precipitated  from  the 
same  solution  by  these  reagents  (Schlossberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Phartn.  cvii.  21). — 2.  By 
immersing  the  fabric,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  picric  acid 
and  then  washing  it  carefully  with  water.  Silk  and  other  animal  fibres  are  thereby 
turned  yellow,  whereas  vegetable  fibres  remain  white  (Pohl,  Wien,  Akad.  Ber.  ii. 
386  ).  Strong  nitric  acid  also  turns  animal  fibres  yellow,  and  does  not  produce  that 
effect  on  vegetable  fibres. — 3.  A  solution  of  stannic  chloride  heated  to  130°— 160° 
turns  linen  and  cotton  black,  but  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  silk  or  wool.  This 
test  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  light-coloured  fabrics  (Mauraene,  Compt.  rend.  xxx. 
447). — On  the  silk  manufacture,  see  I/re's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  iii.  654. 

SIllimanite.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  Al'CSiO*  identical  in  composition 
with  cyanite  and  andalusite,  occurring  in  veins  in  the  gneiss  of  Say  brook,  in  Chester 
County,  Connecticut,  also  at  Fairfield,  in  New  York.  It  forms  triclinic  crystals, 
usually  indistinct,  but  cleaving  perfectly  parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal ;  occurs  also 
compact  or  loose,  fibrous  and  columnar  massive.  It  is  brown,  yellowish-grey,  or 
colourless,  with  waxy  lustre,  vitreous  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Transparent  to  translu- 
cent on  the  edges  only.  Brittle.  Hardness  ■»  6—7.  Specifio  gravity  «*  3  2— 3  3. 
Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Insoluble  in  acids  (Dana,  ii.  265).  For  analyses  se«* 
Silicotics  (p.  255). 

Bucholcite,  from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  localities  in  the  United 
States,  and  Fibrolite,  from  the  Car na tic,  are  fibrous  varieties  of  aillimanite,  of  greyish, 
whitish,  and  pale-brown  colour,  with  lustre  approaching  to  adamantine. 

SILVER.   Argent;  Silber.    Symbol,  Ag;  Atomic  weight,  108. 

This  motal  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness ;  hence  its  Greek  name  Apyvpos  from 
&py«s,  whtte.  It  is  harder  than  gold  and  softer  than  copper.  Its  lustre,  when  polished, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  steel.  Its  malleability  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  gold 
among  the  heavy  metals;  it  may  be  hammered  into  extremely  thin  sheet  or  silvtr-icuf, 
which  is  not  more  than  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  also  highly  ductile,  and  mfly  l»« 
drawn  into  very  fine  wire,  400  feet  of  which  weigh  only  one  grain.  By  hammering 
and  drawing,  however,  it  readily  becomes  brittle,  and  requires  to  be  more  frequently 
annealed  in  working  than  gold  does. 

Silver  has  great  tenacity,  a  wire  two  millimetres  (0*0787  inch)  in  diameter  beiu  : 
capable  of  supporting  a  load  of  nearly  85  kilogrammes  (187  lbs.),  that  being  the 
breaking  weight.    (See  Baudrimont,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  304.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  10*5,  after  being  melted.  (G.  Rose.)  Its  density 
is  increased  to  10  57  by  the  coining  process.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  finely  divided 
metal,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  10  62. 

Silver  crystallises  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  generally  in  cubes, 
sometimes  with  faces  of  the  octahedron. 

The  conductivity  of  silver  for  electricity  and  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal  (See  Elbctbicitv,  ii.  466  ;  Metals  iii.  938;  and  ante,  p.  71).  It  decreases  with 
the  temperature.  (8ee  Wiedemann  and  Frans,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxix.  497;  Buff, 
Jahresb.  1847,  p.  286;  BecquereL,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvii.  242;  Langsdorf  f, 
Ann.  Ch-  Phartn.  lxxxv.  155;  Matthiesen,  Pogg.  Ann.  oiii.  428;  Benedict, 
Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxv.  590 ;  Jacobi,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xvii.  321;  Arndtsen, 
Pogg.  Ann.  civ.  I;  Clausius,  ibid.  p.  650).  The  specific  heat  of  silver  is  006701 
(Regnault);  0  05507  (Dulong  and  Petit).  The  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  2107 
(Person,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  265).  Silver  melts  at  a  white  heat;  the  tem- 
perature of  fusion  has  been  estimated  at  1000°  (Poui lie t),  999°  (Prinsep).  and 
1034°(Guyton  Morveau).  The  melted  metal  gives  off  vapour  to  some  extent  at 
very  high  temperatures  (Lampadius,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  204;  Despretz,  Comptes 
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rend.  Ixviii.  362).  Tho  metal  is  volatilised  moro  readily  in  the  presence  of  arsenical 
and  other  vapours  than  when  heuted  alono. 

Silver  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  heated  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  When  the  metal  is 
melted  upon  ignited  charcoal  under  a  jet  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  a  conical  flame, 
yellow  below,  purple  at  the  middle,  and  blue  above,  while  vapours  of  silver  oxide  are 
produced  (Vauquel in).  Silver  is  also  oxidised  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
spark  ;  and  when  pulverulent,  it  is  converted  into  peroxide  by  ozonised  oxygen 
(Schdnbein).  When  silver  is  melted  in  contact  with  alkaline  or  earthy  silicates,'  it  ia 
oxidised  to  some  extent  and  dissolved  by  the  melted  silicate.  This  is  also  the  ease 
when  the  finely  divided  metal  is  ignited  with  cupric  oxide,  or  with  arsenic  or  antimony : 
in  the  former  case,  cuprous  oxide  is  formed;  in  the  latter  ease,  the  silver-oxide  com- 
bines  with  some  arsenic  or  antimonic  acid,  and  tho  more  minutely  the  silver  is  divided 
the  more  readily  does  this  oxidation  take  place.  It  is  probable  that  silver  is  nlso 
oxidised  to  some  extent  in  cupellation,  and  that  the  loss  of  silver  experienced  in  that 
operation  is  mainly  due  to  oxidation,  the  silver-oxide  being  in  part  volatilised,  together 
with  the  lead  fumes,  and  in  part  dissolved  by  the  melted  lead-oxide,  and  absorbed  by 
the  cupel. 

Silver  undergoes  no  change  when  heated  in  contact  with  melted  alkaline  nitrates  or 
caustic  alkalis,  and  for  this  reason  silver  crucibles  are  very  useful  in  chemical  opera- 
tions with  thane  substances  which  react  with  platinum  under  similar  conditions. 

When  silver  is  kept  melted  for  some  time,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  and  holds  it  in  solution  until  just  before  the  metal 
begins  to  solidify  on  cooling.  The  gas  is  then  suddenly  disengaged  with  effervescence, 
and  particles  of  the  metal  are  liable  to  be  spirted  or  projected  out  of  the  crucible. 
The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  copper  in  tho  melted  metal  prevents  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Silver  is  capable  of  dissolving  in  this  way  22  times  its  volumo 
of  oxygen. 

Silver  combines  readily  with  sulphur,  sdcnium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic.  It  de- 
composes sulphuretted  hydrogen  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  surface  of 
the  metal  becomes  covered  with  a  brown  or  black  film  of  silver-sulphide.  The  dis- 
coloration of  silver  utensils  and  ornaments  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  generally 
consists  in  the  formation  of  sneh  a  film  of  sulphide  or,  in  some  instances,  of  phosphide. 
Such  stains  may  be  removed  by  moistening  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  alkalino 
cyanido  and  then  washing  well  with  water.  When  the  discoloration  is  very  consider- 
able, it  may  be  removed  by  immersing  the  metal  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
borax  or  strong  caustic  alkali,  and  placing  a  plate  of  zinc  in  contact  with  it  for  somo 
limo  (Bottgor,  Dingl.  polyt.  Journ.  cxliii.  464).  When  heat  can  bo  applied  to 
the  discoloured  metal,  the  silver-sulphide  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  it  to  redness. 
Tho  best  mode  of  preventing  such  discoloration  of  silver  articles  when  not  in  use,  is  to 
wrap  them  in  paper  coated  with  white  lead. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  combine  with  silver,  oven  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  solution  has  but  little  action  on  metallic  silver,  unless  it  be  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  with  the  very  finely  divided  metal ;  the  gas  is  decomposed  by  silver 
at  a  red  heat,  silver-chloride  being  formed.  Under  similar  conditions  the  vapour*  or 
other  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  metallic  silver.  Sodium- chloride  ignited  with  pre- 
cipitated silver  is  decomposed,  and  tho  silver  almost  entirely  converted  into  chloride  ; 
but  when  the  metal  is  in  large  pieces,  the  formation  of  silver-chloride  is  merely  super- 
ficial, unless  the  salt  is  melted,  and,  by  the  consequent  solution  of  the  chloride,  a  fresh 
surface  becomes  exposed.  Silver  kopt  melted  undor  sodium-chloride,  gradually  decreases! 
in  weight,  owing  to  the  formation  of  silver-chloride,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  Io*« 
may  amount  to  2  or  3  per  cent.  (G.  Rose).  If  alkaline  carbonate  be  mixed  with  the 
sodium-chloride,  this  reaction  is  prevented.  Aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides 
gradually  react  with  silver,  producing  Bilver- chloride,  which  dissolves  in  the  form  of 
a  double  chloride.  Solutions  of  cupric  chloride  and  other  chlorides  convert  silver 
into  chloride. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  react  with  silver,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  decom- 
posed when  heated  with  it,  yielding  silver-sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Nitricacid 
reacts  with  silver,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  dissolving  it  and  yielding  silver 
nitrate  and  nitric  oxide.    It  is  the  best  solvent  of  silver. 

The  saline  compounds  of  Bilver  are  mostly  colourless,  except  when  the  eloctro-negativo 
constituent  they  contain  is  coloured.  Both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  compounds  of  this 
metal  are  blackened  by  sunlight  and  decomposed,  some  silver  being  reduced.  Most 
silver  compounds  are  decomposed,  with  reduction  of  the  metal,  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Occurrence. — Silver  occurs  both  in  tho  metallic  state,  and  in  combination,  chiefly 
with  sulphur,  also  with  chlorine,  other  metals,  &c.  Ores  of  other  metals  frequently 
contain  silver  (Malaguti  and  Dnrocher,  Compt.  rend.  xxix.  6S9 ;  Ann.  Mia. 
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[4]  xvi*  2«).  It  has  also  boen  detected  in  sea-water.  (Ann.  Ch.  Phw.  [81  xxvii. 
129.) 

Native  Silt* r  is  sometimes  crystallised  in  cube?,  octahedrons,  and  related  forms; 
sometimes  in  laminated  or  filamentous  masses,  and  sometimes  very  minutely  dissemi- 
nated throughout  other  minerals.  It  is  very  rarely  pure,  containing  either  gold,  copper, 
or  other  metals. 

occurs  as  silver-glanco,  sometimes  crystallised,  but  more  frequently 
massive.  It  has  a  dark  lead-grey  colour,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7*196.  It  contains  87  per  cent,  silver.  Silver-sulphide  also  occurs  in  com- 
bi nation  with  various  other  metallic  sulphides,  constituting  a  great  number  of  minerals, 
in  which  the  amount  of  silver  varies  from  10  to  upwards  of  60  per  cent. 

Sil  tier-chloride  occurs  as  horn-silver,  both  massive  and  earthy ;  sometimes  crystallised. 
It  has  a  pearl-grey  colour,  sometimes  passing  into  lavender ;  it  is  translucent,  and  very 
soft.    Its  specific  gravity  is  5*552. 

Among  the  other  silver-compounds  which  occur  as  minerals,  the  iodide,  bromide, 
tdmide,  tdiuride,  antimonide,  arsenide,  and  mercuride  are  met  with  less  abundantly. 

SUver-ores  occur  almost  exclusively  in  lodes  traversing  gneiss,  mica -schist,  grauwacke, 
clayslate,  &o.  They  consist  chieflv  of  metallic  silver,  silver-sulphide,  and  its  various 
compounds  (silver-chloride,  arsenide,  and  antimonide),  associated  with  lead  and  copper 
ores,  blende,  pyrites,  spathic  iron,  brown  haematite,  earthy  carbonates,  heavy  spar, 
quartz,  &c. 

Besides  what  may  be  properly  called  silver-ores,  galena  and  the  different 
varieties  of  grey  copper-ore  {cuitrre  gris;  folders),  ofton  contain  such  an  amount  of 
silver,  that,  from  the  greater  value  of  this  metal,  they  must  be  regarded  as  ores  of 
silver  as  much  as,  or  e.von  more  than,  lead  or  copper.  Such  ores  frequently  contain, 
in  the  ton,  from  2  to  10  ounces  of  silver,  sometimes  upwards  of  100  ounces.  Pyritic 
and  earthy  minerals  also  frequently  contain  a  small  amount  of  silver,  sufficient  to 
render  its  extraction  profitable. 

Preparation. — Puro  silver  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride,  the  in- 
solubility of  which  admits  of  other  metals  being  easily  separated  from  it  by  washing 
with  dilute  acid  and  water.  One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  is  to  cover  the 
moist  freshly  precipitated  chloride  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
to  place  upon  it  pieces  of  sheet  zinc  or  iron,  leaving  the  whole  at  rest  until  the  silver 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  With  ziuc  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the 
equation :  ^ 

2AgCl  +  Zn    -    ZnCl«  +  Ag. 

When  the  reduction  is  complete,  the  spongy  silver  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  dilute  acid  and  boiling  water;  then  dried,  and  melted  with  sufficient  alkaline  car- 
bonate to  cover  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  prevont  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  The 
chloride  may  be  mixed  with  about  70  per  cent,  of  chalk  and  4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and 
gradually  heated  to  a  sufficient  temperature  for  melting  the  reduced  metal. 


PnoDrcnow  of  Silvkb  ov  thh  iabgb  scale. 

Although  silvor-compounds  are  generally  decomposible  without  difficulty  by  hent, 
with  reduction  of  the  metal,  the  extraction  of  this  metal  from  its  ores  is  not  by  any 
means  so  simple  a  matter  as  might  be  expected.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  cirewn- 
btancethat  argentiferous  minerals,  and  even  native  silver  itself,  often  occur  minutely 
dominated  throughout  a  matrix  of  earthy  minerals,  or  intimately  mixed  with  coin- 
pounds  of  other  metals. 

Very  rich  silver-ores,  containing  from  90  to  50  per  cent,  of  silver,  may  be  smelted 
in  crucibles  with  lead  or  litharge,  and  proper  fluxes  for  converting  the  earthy 
admixtures  into  slag.  Ores  containing  40  per  cent,  and  less  may  bo  smelted  with 
granulated  lead,  litharge,  or  lead-ores  in  a  small  blast-furnace,  or  in  a  ruverberatory 
furnace  with  a  concave  hearth  forming  a  kind  of  crucible.  Metallic  iron  is  sometimes 
added  when  the  ore  contains  Bulphides.  This  method  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
California  and  Nevada. 

Rich  silrer-ores  are  sometimes  smelted  by  adding  them  in  small  successive  portions 
to  lead  which  is  undergoing  cupellation. 

Poor  argentiferous  ores  which  do  not  contain  any  large  amount  of  other  easily 
redncible  metals,  are  smelted  with  iron  pyrites  so  as  to  obtain  a  matt, consisting  chiefly 
of  iron-sulphido  with  some  copper-  ana  lead-sulphides,  and  containing  from  40  to  CO 
ounces  of  silver  in  the  ton.  Such  ores  ofton  contain  pyrites  :  if  they  contain  too  much 
they  must  be  partially  rousted,  and  earthy  ores  require  pyrites  to  be  added.  The 
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proportion  of  pyrites  should  be  such  that  the  matt  produced 
to  50  percent  of  the  ore.     The  following  table  gives  the  - 
ducts  of  this  kind : — 


to  from  30 
of  several  pru- 


Gomposition  of  Argentiferous  Mods. 


Planner. 

Conrad , 

Iron 

• 

• 

• 

57333 

54-268 

57-781 

61041 

56  610 

65-620 

Lead  . 

• 

• 

• 

8863 

6-828 

4-996 

3-660 

5-489 

6-460 

Copper. 

• 

• 

• 

3273 

5  428 

4-416 

3-326 

5-587 

4-000 

Z?nc 

• 

• 

■ 

1-381 

3  633 

2-618 

0667 

4  774 

3-000 

Silver  . 

• 

• 

• 

0151 

0086 

0086 

0065 

0-200 

0117 

Nickel  . 

• 

• 

• 

0515 

1101 

1-312 

0-524 

0-525 

Antimony 

• 

• 

• 

0194 

0-274 

|  0-583 

0032 

Arsenic 

• 

• 

• 

1-243 

0-387 

0-210 

Sulphur 

• 

• 

• 

26-487 

27  012 

26-702 

27652 

22-489 

19-963 

2-666 

The  silver  is  afterwards  extracted  from  these  matts  by  another  operation. 

Lead-ores  containing  silver  are  smelted  in  the  usual  manner  (see  Lead,  iii.  481 — 526), 
and  the  silver  is  separated  from  the  lead,  either  by  cupellation,  or  by  one  of  the  other 
methods  already  described  under  the  head  of  Lead. 

Argentiferous  copper-ores  are  also  smelted  in  the  same  way  as  other  copper-ores  (see 
Copper,  ii.  24 — 32),  and  the  silver  is  extracted  either  from  the  matt  or  from  the  regulus 
by  one  of  the  methods  described  below. 

Separation  of  Silver  from  Copper  by  Eiiquation  {liquation  ;  Saigmtng). — This  method 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  argentiferous  copper  is  melted  with  rather  more  than 
three  times  its  weight  of  lead,  the  silver  unites  with  the  lead,  and  this  alloy  separates 
from  the  copper  when  the  melted  metal  is  gradually  cooled.  In  practice  the  melted 
metal  is  cast  into  disc-shaped  masses,  about  2  feet  diameter  and  3  inches  thick,  in  iron 
moulds  so  as  to  cool  it  rapidly.  A  number  of  these  cakes  are  placed  side  by  side  on 
their  edges  in  theeliquation-hearth  (aire  de  liquation;  Saigerheerd),  fig.  744,  which  ha« 

two  lone  cast-  iron  plates 

Fig.  Hi. 


fixed  above  the  open 
spaco  M,  and  at  a  little 
distance  apart  The 
cakes  of  metal  are  laid 
upon  these  plates,  co- 
vered with  iron  plates 
(FF)  and  charcoal  and 
heated  for  some  time  to 
themelting  point  of  lead. 
The  alloy  of  lead  and 
silver  is  thus  melted, 
and  gradually  flows 
awav  through  the  open- 
ing'between  the  plates 
from  the  copper,  which 
requires  a  much  higher 
temperature  for  melting,  and  remains  behind  as  a  porous  mass.  The  argentiferous 
lead  falls  into  a  gutter  (a)  on  tho  floor  of  the  open  space  M,  and  collects  in  the 
well  c.    It  is  afterwards  submitted  to  cupellation  to  separate  the  silver. 

The  amount  of  silver  in  the  copper  to  be  treated  by  this  method  must  not  be  less 
than  from  80  to  90  ounces  per  ton,  nor  more  than  200  ounces  per  ton.  A  smaller 
amount  of  silver  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  the  operation,  and  a  larger  amount  would 
b£  only  partially  separated  from  the  copper.  The  proportion  of  lead  should  not  be 
less  than  from  30  to  32  lbs.  to  the  ounce  of  silver. 

This  method  is  very  imperfeet,  since  the  copper  always  retains  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  silver,  and  a  number  of  bye-products  are  formed* containing  lead,  copper,  nad 
silver,  which  require  further  treatment 

Extraction  of  Silver  by  Amalgamation. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  and,  from  argentiferous  products  of  other 
metallurgical  operations,  is  v«  ry  frequently  effected  by  a  method  based  upon  the  >^Vf 
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solubility  of  silver  in  mercury.  This  method  was  invented  in  Mexico  by  Bartholo- 
meode  Medina  about  the  year  1557  ;  and  being  specially  suited  to  that  country,  by 
reason  of  its  requiring  very  little  fuel,  it  soon  came  into  general  use,  and  is  now  exten- 
sively practised.with  various  modifications  and  improvements,  in  all  the  silver-producing 
countries  of  the  Western  Continent. 

The  amalgamation  of  silver-ores  differs  from  tho  amalgamation  of  gold-ores,  which 
contain  gold  in  the  metallic  state,  in  requiring  a  preliminary  treatment  of  the  ores  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  silver  they  contain  into  such  a  condition  that  it  can  be 
dissolved  by  mercury.  Silver- ores  contain  not  only  metallic  silver,  but  silver-sulphide 
and  other  compounds  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  mercury.  Silver-chloride,  however, 
is  decomposed  by  mercury  with  formation  of  mercurous  chloride : 

AgCl  +  Hg    -    HgCl  +  Ag. 

Consequently  the  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to  convert  all  the  silver-compounds 
into  chloride. 

1.  Mtxican  method. — In  the  treatment  of  silver-ores  by  this  method,  silver-chlorido 
is  produced  in  the  wot  way  by  tho  reaction  of  cupric  and  ferric  or  ferrous  salts  with 
silver-sulphide,  in  the  presence  of  sodium-chloride  in  excess.  The  precise  nature  of 
the  reactions  which  take  place  is  not  well  understood.  When  silver-sulphide  is  digested 
with  solution  of  cupric  or  ferric  chloride,  no  reaction  takeB  place  ;  but  whon  it  is  mixed 
with  cupric  sulphate  or  ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium-chloride  in  the  moist  state,  somo 
silver-chlorido  is  formed  after  a  time  (Karsten).  A  solution  of  cupric  chloride  with 
excess  of  sodium-chloride,  digested  with  silver-sulphide  for  some  days  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  gradually  decolorised,  and  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  cupric 
sulphide  with  silver-chloride  and  cuprous  chloride,  which  are  partly  dissolved  by  tho 
excess  of  sodium-chloride.  Sulphur  is  also  said  to  be  separated  (Boussingau  1U, 
this  case  the  reaction  is  probably  as  follows : 

3Ag«8  +  4CuCl«    -    6AgCl  +  2CuCl  +  2CuS  +  S.  \UnivereitF 

The  cuprous  .-Monde  produced  would,  in  the  presence  of  sodium-chloride,  be  n^lCri I G k 
of  converting  a  further  quantity  of  silver-sulphide  into  chloride  as  follows,  being  it 
converted  into  cuprous  sulphide : 

216  128  216  I2« 

Ag*8  +  2CuCl    »    2AgCl  +  Cu2S. 
The  production  of  cuprous  chloride  may  also  be  determined  by  the  prosence  of 
metallic  silver  in  the  ore  by  the  following  reaction  : 

CuCl*  +  Ag    -    AgCl  +  CuCl. 

Heat  facilitates  the  production  of  chloride,  and  the  silver-sulphide  is  more  readily 
converted  into  chloride  when  it  is  combined  with  antimonial  sulphide. 

In  order  to  submit  the  ores  to  this  preliminary  treatment,  they  are  ground  very  fine 
with  water  in  a  mill  resembling  a  porcelain  mill.  The  sludgy  mass  is  laid  out  on  a 
paved  floor  in  heaps  called  torta  or  montone,  upon  which  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  is  sprinkled,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  together  either  with  shovels  or 
bj  treading  under  the  feet  of  mules.  Some  days  afterwards  it  is  mixed  with  from  0*5 
to  1  per  cent,  of  magistral,  consisting  essentially  of  cupric  and  ferrous  or  ferric 
sulphates,  and  prepared  by  roasting  cuprous  pyrites.  Sometimes  roasted  iron-pyrites 
is  used,  but  a  magistral  containing  copper  is  preferred.  At  this  stage  of  the  process 
chemical  action  takes  place ;  part  of  the  sodium-chloride,  reacting  with  the  sulphates 
of  the  magistral,  yields  sodium-sulphate,  with  cupric  and  ferric  or  ferrous  chlorides, 
which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  silver-chloride  as  above  described. 

The  decomposition  of  the  silver-chloride  is  effected  by  means  of  mercury.  The 
quantity  employed  for  this  purpose  and  for  tho  actual  amalgamation  of  the  silver 
generally  amounts  to  about  six  times  the  weight,  of  the  silver  in  the  ore.  It  is  added 
in  three  equal  portions  at  intervals  of  15  or  20  days,  and  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  mass  of  ore.  The  day  after  the  first  portion  of  mercury  has  b«  en  added,  the 
rosss  is  tested  by  washing  a  portion  of  it  with  water,  to  ascertain  from  the  appearance 
of  the  amalgam  whether  the  process  is  going  on  properly.  It  is  essential  to  the 
Bucce««s  of  the  operation  that  there  should  not  be  any  cupric  chloride  remaining  whon 
the  mercury  is  added  to  the  heap,  because  the  reaction  which  would  take  place  between 
it  and  the  mercury,  resulting  in  production  of  mercurous  chloride,  would  unnecessarily 
augment  the  waste  of  mercury.  If  the  mercury  appears  very  grey  and  much  sub- 
divided, too  much  magistral  has  been  used,  and  consequently  the  mass  contains  a 
large  amount  of  mercurous  chloride :  in  that  case  chalk  is  added.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mercury  is  very  brilliant  and  liquid,  there  is  not  enough  magistral,  and  more  has  to  be 
added.  When  the  mercury  separate  in  the  test  presents  a  slightly  grey  dull  appearance, 
and  runs  together  rapidly  when  separated  into  globules,  the  process  is  going  on  well. 
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About  fifteen  days  after  tho  first  portion  of  mercury  has  been  added,  it  will  ha.ro 
combined  with  euough  sdver  to  form  a  pasty  amalgam ;  then  a  farther  quantity  is 
added,  and  after  another  interval  of  rest,  tho  third  portion  is  added.  This  operation 
lasts  altogether  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the  tempera- 
ture, &c.  If  the  amalgam  is  pasty  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  a  further  quantity  of 
mercury  is  added  to  liquefy  it,  and  the  whole  mass  is  washed  with  water  in  large 
wooden  vats  fitted  with  paddles  on  vertical  shafts.  The  amalgam  thus  separated  is 
pressed  in  sacks  to  strain  off  excess  of  mercury,  and  then  distilled. 

At  some  places  this  method  of  treatment  is  practised  without  the  use  of  magistral, 
and  merely  with  salt  and  mercury.  In  those  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  ores 
contain  sufficient  sulphides  for  tho  production  of  cupric  or  ferrous  sulphates  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  during  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ore. 

The  ores  worked  in  this  way  in  South  America  and  Mexico  are  generally  sorted,  so 
as  to  contain  from  20  to  40  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  the  richer  parts,  being  picked 
out  and  smelted. 

The  consumption  of  mercury  in  decomposing  silver-chloride,  and  the  waste  attending 
the  several  operations,  are  said  to  amount,  in  the  Mexican  method,  to  about  twice  the 
weight  of  the  silver  obtained.  It  has  been  proposed  to  recover  the  mercury  left  in  the 
washed  residue  as  mercurou9  chloride  by  treating  it  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium  or 
nitrate  of  sodium,  and  then  adding  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  so  as  to  convert  the 
mercurous  chloride  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  could  be  washed  out,  and  the  mercury 
precipitated  by  copper,  while  the  solution  of  cupric  chloride  thus  obtained  would  serve 
in  the  place  of  magistral  for  subsequent  working. 

Since  the  decomposition  of  silver-chloride  may  be  effectod  in  the  wet  way  by  contact 
with  other  metals  besides  mercury,  the  consumption  of  mercury  in  that  way  might  bo 
prevented.  With  this  object  De  Lecca  proposed,  in  1586,  to  modify  the  treatment  by 
using  iron  plates  together  with  the  mercury,  but  this  suggestion  was  little  regarded  at 
the  time. 

For  the  amalgamation  of  rich  ores,  Alonso  Barba  devised  a  method  with  the 
same  object,  which  consisted  in  grinding  the  ores  in  copper  pans  with  successive 
additions  of  salt,  magistral,  and  mercury.  The  silver-chloride  being  in  this  case 
decomposed  by  copper,  less  mercury  was  requisite ;  but  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
was  incomplete. 

2.  European  Amalgamation. — The  method  of  extracting  silver  from  its  ores  by  means 
of  mercury  was  made  known  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  Barba's  modification  of  it  was  the  starting-point  from  which  it  came  to  be 
adopted.  The  first  attempts  to  work  silver-ores  by  amalgamation  were  made  in  tho 
Austrian  States  by  v.  Born,  Hnd  after  successive  improvements,  works  were  also  erected 
at  Freiberg,  Neusohl,  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  extensively 
practised. 

The  principal  points  of  difference  from  the  Mexican  method  are : — 1.  The  conversion 
of  the  silver-compounds  in  the  ore  into  chloride  by  treatment  in  the  dry  way  by 
roasting  with  salt;  2.  The  decomposition  of  the  silver-chloride  by  copper  or  iron 
instead  of  mercury. 

The  silver  ores  which  are  treated  by  amalgamation  in  Saxony  contain  silver-sulphide 
combined  or  mixed  with  arsenical  and  antimonial  sulphides,  pyrites,  blende,  &c. 
Both  rich  and  poor  ores  can  be  worked  by  this  method  with  equal  advantage ;  but 
since  the  proportion  of  salt  and  mercury  to  be  used  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
silver  in  the  ores,  and  sinco  this  varies  from  20  to  6u0  ounces  per  ton,  tho  ore  is 
sorted,  so  that  the  mass  to  le  operated  upon  may  contain  from  60  to  70  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton,  and  a  uniform  mode  of  treatment  may  be  adopted. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  ore  should  contain  sulphides  in  sufficient  amount  to  produce 
the  requisite  chemical  reactions  during  the  roasting,  and  to  ascertain  wheth-jr  this  is 
the  case,  a  portion  is  melted  with  glass,  borax,  and  resin  in  an  assay -crucible  under  a 
cover  of  sodium-chloride.  It  should  yield  about  30  per  cent,  of  matt.  When  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  sulphides,  iron-pyrites  or  ferrous  sulphate  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  or**. 

•In  tho  preparatory  treatment,  the  finely-ground  ore  is  roasted  with  10  or  12  per  cent, 
of  common  salt  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  charge  is  put  into  tho  furnace  moist, 
gently  heated  at  first,  and  stirred  continually  until  it  is  dry,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
caking ;  it  is  then  raked  up  into  a  heap  along  the  hearth,  and  after  the  lumps  have 
been  broken,  it  is  spread  out  evenly,  and  stirred  about  while  the  heat  is  being  increase*! 
to  redness.    This  stago  of  the  operation  (Anfeuem)  generally  occupies  about  two 

m  hours.    Meanwhile  steam  and  some  vapours  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  given  off. 

*As  the  temperature  rises  to  redness,  the  sulphides  begin  to  bo  decomposed  by  reacting 
with  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  then  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  generates  so  much 
heat  that  no  fresh  fuel  is  required  to  keep  up  tho  temperature  during  this  stage  of  the 
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process  (Absckwefdn),  which  also  lasts  about  two  hours.  The  disengagement  of 
sulphurous  acid,  together  with  arsenic  and  antiiuonial  vapours,  causes  the  maw  to 
become  pulverulent  and  porous,  and  wbeu  it  ceases  the  temperature  begins  to  fall. 
The  heat  is  then  raised  considerably,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  sulphates 
which  have  been  produced.  A  fresh  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  together  with 
chloride-vapours  then  begins,  causing  the  mass  to  swell  up.  During  this  stage  of  the 
process  (Gutrosten)  the  sulphates  react  with  part  of  the  sodium-chloride,  yielding 
podium-sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  &&,  while  some  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  are 
disengaged,  and  the  silver  is  converted  into  chloride.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
continue  this  part  of  the  operation  too  long,  since  the  silver-chloride  might  be 
melted  or  decomposed,  and  thus  the  efficiency  of  the  subsequent  operations  would  be 
interfered  with,  and  the  yield  of  silver  consequently  reduced.  After  about  an  hour, 
the  charge  is  drawn  from  the  hearth.  It  then  contains,  besides  various  oxides  and  the 
earthy  ingredients  of  the  ore,  silver-chloride,  cupric  and  ferric  chlorides  and  sulphates, 
sodium-chloride  and  sodium-sulphate,  and  some  unaltered  sulphides. 

During  the  roasting,  the  charge  loses  about  10  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  some  silver  is 
carried  away  in  the  vapour  given  off,  fur  which  reason  the  smoke  is  passed  through 
soot-chambers  and  condensers.  The  fluo-dust  thus  deposited  contain*  unaltered  par- 
ticles of  ore,  with  carbon,  various  saline  substances,  and  about  30  or  40  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton.  This  silver  is  often  in  the  state  of  antimoniate,  a  salt  which  is  always 
produced  when  argentiferous  and  antimonial  minerals  are  roasted  together  (Plattn  er). 
The  formation  of  this  salt  causes  a  further  loss  of  silver,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
convertible  into  chloride  by  means  of  chlorine,  but  only  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  roasted  ore  is  screened  and  sifted  from  the  lumps,  which  are  ground  and 
roasted  again  with  salt.  The  fine  powder  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  passed  through  a 
bolting-cloth  to  reduce  it  to  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division.  This  mechanical 
treatment  is  of  great  importance  for  the  perfect  separation  of  the  silver  by  treatment 
with  mercury. 

The  decomposition  of  the  silver-chloride  (Anquicken)  is  generally  effected  by  stirring 
the  roasted  ore  with  water  and  iron  or  copper  in  strong  wooden  casks  mounted  horizon- 
tally in  a  framework,  and  made  to  revolve  by  machinery : 

2AgCl  +  Fe  =  Fe"Cl*  +  Ag;orAgCl  +  Cu  -  CuCl  +  Ag. 

This  reaction  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  and  when  two  metals 
act  simultaneously,  it  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  when  only  one  is  present.  In  this 
case  the  more  electro-positive  metal  is  converted  into  chlorine  by  the  reduction  of  the 
silver.  Thus  when  copper  and  mercury  are  used  together,  mercurous  chloride  only  is 
produced.  With  iron  and  mercury,  on  the  contrary,  only  ferrous  chloride  is  produced, 
together  with  silver-amalgam. 

The  stirring  with  metallic  iron  or  copper  has  also  the  effect  of  converting  ferric 
chloride  into  ferrous  chloride.  Cupric  chloride  is  decomposed  in  the  same  way,  and 
unnecessary  production  of  mercurous  chloride  is  thus  prevented. 

The  quantity  of  iron  consumed  in  this  process  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  silver- 
chloride  decomposed,  and  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  silver  obtained :  the 
excess  being  partly  duo  to  the  solvent  action  of  salts  in  the  roasted  ore,  and  partly  to 
the  precipitation  of  other  metals  besides  silver. 

W  hen  copper  is  usod  instead  of  iron,  a  much  purer  amalgam  is  obtained ;  but  copper 
arts  more  slowly,  and  even  when  used  in  largo  proportion,  it  is  not  so  effective  as  iron 
in  extracting  the  silver. 

The  decomposition  of  silvpT-chloride  by  either  iron  or  copper  is  also  much  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  alkaline  chlorides,  especially  when  the  solution  is  strong.  This  is 
most  probably  owing  to  the  solubility  of  silver-chloride  in  such  solutions,  and  to  the 
consequently  increased  chemical  action.  This  silver-chloride  is  reduced  more  rapidly 
by  mercury,  in  tho  presence  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  alkaline  chloride,  than  it  is  by 
either  iron  or  sine  alone. 

After  this  operation  has  been  completed,  and  the  silver  has  been  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  a  quantity  of  mercury,  equal  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  roasted  ore, 
is  put  into  each  cask,  and  the  stirring  is  continued  again  for  about  twenty  hours. 
During  this  operation  the  contents  of  the  cask  are  examined  from  time  to  time,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  proper  quantity  of  water  has  been  added,  and  to  test  the  condition 
of  the  charge. 

The  casks  are  next  filled  with  water  and  made  to  revolve  slowly  for  about  two 
hours,  after  which  time  the  greater  part  of  the  amalgam  will  have  separated  from  the 
sludgy  mass  and  collected  together,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  casks.  It  is 
filtered  through  canvas  bags  to  separate  excess  of  mercury,  and  distilled  in  iron  retorts. 

The  pressed  amalgam  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  mercury,  and  from  10  to  12  per 
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cent  silver,  with  varying  amounts  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  &c.  The  strained  mer- 
cury contains  about  one  ounce  of  silver  in  the  hundredweight. 

The  sludgy  mass  (tailings)  remaining  in  the  amalgamating  casks  still  contains 
disseminated  particles  of  amalgam  and  mercury.  It  is  run  into  a  wash-tun  {agitator, 
Wasckbotttge,  cut*),  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  stirred  with  paddles. 
The  amalgam  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  agitator  is  much  more  impure  than 
that  taken  direct  from  the  casks.  The  lighter  portion  of  the  tailings  is  run  off  from 
side-openings  at  different  levels  of  the  agitator,  and  the  heavier  portion  is  again  treated 
with  mercury  in  the  casks,  or  dried,  ignited,  and  used  in  the  smelting- works.  It 
sometimes  contains  140  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  finer  portion  of  the  tailings 
also  contains  some  silver,  from  2  to  5  ounces  per  ton. 

The  mother-liquor  from  the  tailings  contains  sodium-chloride  and  sulphate,  with 
other  salts,  such  as  ferrous  and  manganous  sulphates,  small  quantities  of  phosphates, 
arsenates,  and  fluorides,  &c.  It  is  concentrated  in  leaden  pans,  or  frozen  in  winter  to 
obtain  the  sodium-sulphate. 

The  loss  of  silver  and  mercury  in  this  operation  is  subject  to  groat  variation  ;  the 
former  amounts  to  about  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  ore.  Of 
this  from  2  to  4  per  cent  is  either  volatilised  in  the  roasting,  or  lost  in  the  grinding 
and  sifting  of  the  ore,  and  in  melting  the  metal.  From  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  silver 
generally  remains  in  the  tailings.  A  small  portion  of  the  mercury  is  converted  into 
mercurons  chloride,  which  is  not  decomposible  by  iron.  Much  more  remains  mechani- 
cally disseminated  among  the  tailings,  and  is  washed  away  in  the  mother-liquor.  The 
presence  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  other  metals,  which  are  easily  reduced  and  amalgamated, 
augments  considerably  the  waste  of  mercury.  At  Freiberg  it  amounts  to  about  fifteen 
ounces  per  ton  of  ore,  and  87  per  cent  of  that  is  washed  away  in  the  mother-liquors,  or 
remains  in  the  tailings. 

The  advantages  of  the  amalgamation  method  over  smelting,  consist  in  the  smaller 
loss  of  silver,  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  operations,  the  more  rapid  extraction  of  the 
metal,  saving  in  fuel,  and  the  absence  of  injurious  vapours.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
not  applicable  to  ores  containing  lead  or  cupper.  Although  lead  amalgamates  very 
readily  when  in  the  metallic  state,  still  in  the  treatment  of  ores  containing  lead,  only  a 
small  part  of  this  metal  is  amalgamated.  This  is  probably  because  very  little  of  the 
lead  is  reduced,  the  greater  part  remaining  in  the  state  of  chloride  or  sulphate,  which 
are  not  decomposed  unless  there  is  a  very  large  excess  of  iron  in  the  amalgamating 
casks.  Copper  is  part  ly  taken  up  by  the  mercury,  and  part  remains  in  the  tailings.  If 
these  are  not  sufficiently  rich  to  be  worked,  that  portion  of  the  copper  is  lost  Conse- 
quentlv,  ores  containing  more  than  7  per  cent  of  lead  or  1  per  cent  of  copper  are  not 
treated  by  the  amalgamation  method. 

Auriferous  silver-ores  likewise  cannot  be  advantageously  worked  by  this  method, 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  remains  in  the  tailings  after  amalgamation,  and  is 
lost.  Comparative  trials  have  shown  that  silver  obtained  from  such  ores  by  smelting, 
contained  more  than  twice  as  much  gold  as  that  obtained  by  amalgamation.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  though  gold  amalgamates  very  readily  with  mercury,  still  in  the 
treatment  of  silver-ores  by  this  method,  it  is  less  rapidly  acted  upon  than  the  silver, 
which  is  reduced  from  the  silver-chloride  in  a  finely-divided  spongy  state,  favourable  to 
its  amalgamation. 

Tho  nature  of  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the,  ore  has  also  some  influence  on  the 
working :  thus  clay  renders  the  mass  tenacious  in  the  amalgamation  ;  heavy  spar 
makes  it  dense;  calcareous  substances  reduce  the  consumption  of  iron  and  of  mercury 
by  decomposing  the  chlorides,  but  they  also  lessen  the  yield  of  silver.  In  this  respect 
a  judicious  admixture  of  quartzose  and  calcareous  ores  is  most  advantageous. 

The  method  of  amalgamation  is  applied  not  only  to  silvt  r-ores  but  also  to  the  matt 
(Kitp/erstt  in)  and  the  coarse  copper  (Schwart;kuj>fer)  obtained  in  smelting  argenti- 
ferous copper-ores.    (See  Copper,  ii.  31.) 

In  the  Mansfield  district,  silver  was  formerly  extracted  in  this  way  from  copper- 
mntt  nfter  it  had  been  roasted  with  salt  to  convert  the  silver  into  chloride.  The 
tailings  were  afterwards  smelted  with  quartz,  fluor-spar,  and  slag  to  obtain  the 
copper. 

At  Schmdllnitz,  in  Hungary,  black  copper,  containing  from  85  to  89  per  cent  of 
copper,  and  200  or  300  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  is  worked  by  amalgamation.  Tho 
metal  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stamping  while  red-hot  and  then  grinding.  It  is 
mixed  with  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
amount  of  sulphur  in  the  metal,  being  no  more  than  from  0  5  to  1  per  cent.,  wuuld  be 
insufficient  in  this  case  to  determine  evolution  of  chlorine  by  its  oxidation  \o  sulphuric 
acid  ;  consequently  the  production  of  silver-chlorido  in  tho  roasting  must  effected 
chiefly  by  the  reaction  of  sodium-chlorido  with  tho  metal. 

The  silvor-chloride  is  decomposed  by  means  of  copper,  and  tho  amalgamation 
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otherwise  conducted  as  already  described  (p.  282).  If  iron  were  used  instead  of  copper 
to  decompose  the  chloride,  the  metal  obtained  would  contain  a  large  amount  of  copper. 

The  loss  of  silver  is  said  to  be  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  the  waste  of  copper  about 
2  per  cent.  The  waste  of  mercury,  however,  amounts  to  40  ounces  per  ton  of  coarse 
copper. 

At  Cziklowa,  in  the  Bannat,  coarse  copper  containing  16  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  is 
roasted  with  10  per  cent,  of  salt  and  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  pyrites. 

At  Offenbanya,  in  Transylvania,  coarse  copper  containing  10  per  cent  of  lead  is 
roasted  for  six  hours  with  18  per  cent,  of  salt  and  3  per  cent,  of  nitre,  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  lead-sulphate,  which  is  not  decomposed  in  the  amalgamation. 

The  compound  of  arsenic  and  antimony  with  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  other  metals, 
which  is  termed  apeis,  produced  in  lead-smelting,  and  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
smalt  from  nickeliferous  cobalt-ores,  often  contains  silver  which  is  extracted  by 
amalgamation. 

The  speis  from  the  Saxon  smaltworks  at  Schneeberg  contains  from  10  to  100  ounce* 
of  silver  per  ton.  It  also  contains  bismuth  and  sulphur.  The  powdered  material  is 
roasted  to  oxidise  the  metals:  part  of  the  arsenic  is  volatilised  as  arsenious  acid;  a 
grt*at  part,  however,  remains  in  the  state  of  arsenic  acid  combined  with  the  basic 
oxides.  The  roasted  product  is  sifted,  to  separate  any  melted  or  unoxidised  particles, 
then  ground  fine,  mixod  with  8  per  cent,  of  salt  and  2  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  again  roasted  to  convort  the  silver  into  chloride.  More  arsenious  acid  is  volatilised, 
and  probably  some  arsenic  as  chloride.  The  product  of  this  roasting  is  ground  very 
fine,  and  treated  with  mercury  in  casks. 

The  amalgam  requires  to  be  well  washed  with  water  to  remove  bismuth-oxide. 
The  tailings  contain  5  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  are  smelted  for  nickel.  The  total 
loss  of  silver  is  said  to  be  about  15  per  cent. ;  the  waste  of  mercury  amounts  to  10  or 
15  ounces  per  ton. 

At  Poulfaouen,  in  Brittany,  come  of  the  ores  from  the  Huelgoet  mines,  consisting  of 
metallic  silver,  antimonial  silver,  and  silver- chloride  disseminated  through  quartz, 
ochre,  and  clay,  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  combines  both  the  Mexican  and 
European  methods.  After  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ore,  containing  about  20 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  it  is  mixed  with  water  and  10  per  cent,  of  magistral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sodium-chloride,  with  some  ferrous  sulphate,  alum,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  cupric  sulphate.  This  mixture  is  left  for  about  15  days  in  tubs,  to  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silver-chloride,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  conducted  as  already  described. 

The  extraction  of  silver  is  effected  to  within  3  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  waste  of  mercury  amounts  to  from  10  to  80  ounces  per  ton  of  ore. 

The  amalgamation  method  is  now  largely  practised  in  California  and  Nevada  in 
working  silver-ores,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  connection  with  it. 
Iron  pans  with  mullers,  for  grinding  the  ore  either  in  the  raw  or  roasted  state,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  barrels  with  great  advantage.  By  this  means  the  silver  or 
eilrer-compounds  of  the  ore  are  more  effectively  brought  in  contact  with  the  chemicals 
and  mercury,  and  the  amalgamation  iB  much  facilitated.  The  application  of  heat  by 
steam-pipes  has  also  been  found  very  advantageous. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  circumstances  connected  with  the  extraction  of  silver 
by  amalgamation  is  tho  conversion  of  the  mercury  into  a  pulverulent  condition, 
known  as  "  flouring,"  when  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  in  the  tailings,  together  with 
silver  it  has  combined  with.  Considerable  loss  may  be  caused  in  this  way  ;  and  as 
this  effect  is  due  to  the  combination  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  &c.  with  a  portion  of  the 
mercury,  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  small  amount  of  sodium  into  the  mercury 
used  for  amalgamation.  From  the  great  chemical  affinity  of  this  metal  for  sulphur  and 
ciygcn,  it  prevents  the  mercury  from  becoming  "  floured,"  and  materially  reduces  the 
waste  of  this  metal  and  the  loss  of  silver.  An  amalgam  containing  about  30  per 
cent,  of  sodium  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  added  to  the  mercury  so  as  to  make  the 
proportion  of  sodium  about  1  or  2  per  cent.  The  presence  of  sodium  in  the  mercury 
also  appears  to  facilitate  very  considerably  the  amalgamation  of  the  silver.  (See 
Crooke's  Specifications,  Nos.  391  and  2229,  dated  11th  February  and  30th  August, 
1SG5.) 

The  use  of  caustic  alkali  for  the  same  purpose  lms  also  been  tried  and  found 
advantageous,  though  probably  in  a  less  degree  tban  the  sodium-amalgam. 

Extraction  of  Silver  as  Chloride  and  Sulphate. 

The  solubility  of  silver-chloride  in  a  strong  solution  of  sodium-chloride  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  silver  from  copper  matts  and  ores 
without  the  aid  of  mercury.  The  silver  is  converted  into  chloride  by  roasting 
with  salt,  and  the  roasted  product  is  digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  salt  in 
vooden  vats.     The  silver-solution  is  drawn  off  and  passed  through  a  scries  of 
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ruts  containing  precipitated  copper,  which  separates  the  silver,  while  a  solution  of 
copper  is  produced,  from  which  the  copper  is  recovered  in  a  state  fit  to  be  used  again,  by 
passing  through  another  series  of  vats  containing  iron.  The  liquor  from  which  the 
copper  has  been  precipitated,  is  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  till  a  greut  part 
of  the  iron  has  been  deposited  as  a  basic  ferric  salt;  it  then  contains  some  sod  kirn - 
sulphate  produced  in  the  roasting,  and  is  either  evaporated  to  obtain  that  salt,  or 
treated  with  calcium-chloride  to  furnish  sodium-chloride  for  future  use.  (August  in.) 

A  still  more  simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  extracting  silver  is  based  upon  th*- 
facts  that  silver-sulphate  is  soluble  iu  water,  and  that  it  requires  a  higher  temperature 
for  decomposition  than  any  of  the  other  soluble  sulphates  containing  heavy  metals 
which  are  produced  during  the  roasting  of  copper-matt  or  of  silver-ores  with  pyrites. 
The  success  of  this  method  of  treatment  depends  mainly  on  the  proper  roasting  of  the 
material  from  which  silver  has  to  be  extracted,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  while  the  cupric  and  ferrous  or  ferric  sulphates  are 
decomposed.  In  the  roasting  the  heat  is  to  be  gradually  raised  during  the  space  of 
three  or  four  hours  to  dull  redness,  and  lastly  increased  within  about  two  hours  to  cherry- 
red.  The  progress  of  the  roasting  is  ascertained  from  timo  to  time  by  testing  a 
portion  of  the  charge  with  water.  It  should  give  a  faintly  bluish  solution,  and  the 
amount  of  silver  rendered  soluble  may  be  estimated  volunictrically  with  a  salt-solution 
of  known  value.  When  the  proper  condition  has  been  reached,  the  charge  is  drawn 
from  the  furnace  and  digested  with  water,  and  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
bycopper.  (ZiervogeL) 

The  average  loss  of  silver  by  this  method  is  said  to  be  only  8  per  cent. 

The  use  of  alkaline  hyposulphite  has  boon  proposed  as  a  solvent  for  silver-chloride 
in  the  working  of  ores,  &c,  tho  silver  being  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  silver- 
sulphide  by  means  of  alkaline  sulphide,  whilo  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  is  repro- 
duced. (Percy.) 

In  the  case  of  very  poor  argentiferous  materials,  such  as  the  residue  from  tho 
burning  of  pyrites  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
volatilise  the  silver  ns  chloride,  and  collect  it  in  condensers. 

When  the  silver  obtained  by  this  method  is  very  impure,  it  is  sometimes  purified  by 
cupellation  with  load.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  motals  with  which 
the  silver  is  alloyed,  by  digesting  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  leaden  pans,  the  residue 
H?t  by  distillation  after  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
By  repeating  this  treatment  several  times,  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  metals  aro 
separated,  but  the  purification  is  incomplete  and  the  cost  is  considerable.  More  fre- 
quently the  silver  is  refined  by  melting  in  cast-iron  crucibles.  By  this  means  tin* 
foreign  metals  are  oxidised  and  form  a  slag,  which  floats  ou  the  surfaco  of  tho  molted 
silver  and  is  skimmed  off.  Some  charcoal-powder  is  then  sprinkled  on  the  metal,  the 
crucible  covered,  and  the  heat  kept  up  for  a  time,  the  metal  being  stirred  in  the  mean- 
while with  an  iron  rod.  When  the  charcoal  is  consumed,  this  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  metal  exhibits  the  required  degree  of  purity.  It  is  then  cast  into  ingots. 
This  refined  metal  ought  not  to  contain  less  than  70  per  cent,  silver,  and  the  alloy 
should  consist  entirely  of  copper. 

Hie  refuse  of  the  refining  is  melted  with  potash  and  some  nitre  under  sodium-chlo- 
ride, and  a  silver  regulus  is  obtained,  together  with  a  rich  matt,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  ore  for  amalgamation,  and  a  slag  which  is  sent  to  the  smelting- works.    B.  H.  P. 

SXIiVER  4LLOT8i  For  most  of  the  useful  purposes  to  which  silver  is  applied, 
the  pure  metal  would  be  too  soft  to  resist  sufficiently  the  wearing -away  of  the  surfaco 
by  friction.  The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  copper  in  the  metal  very  considerably 
increases  its  hardness,  without  much  affecting  the  colour,  and  consequently  silvor  is 
generally  used  in  the  state  of  an  alloy  with  copper. 

Silver  may  be  alloyed  with  most  other  metals.  None  of  the  alloys  are  so  soft  and 
ductile  as  pure  silver,  though  generally  more  so  than  the  metal  with  which  it  is  alloyed. 
The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  metals — such  as  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
tin,  and  zinc— renders  silver  brittle  and  liable  to  crack  when  rolled,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  is  the  case  with  gold  or  even  with  copper. 

1.  With  Aluminium, — The  alloys  of  these  metals  are  much  harder  than  pure 
aluminium,  and  when  the  aluminium  amounts  to  twice  as  much  as  the  silver,  they  are 
even  more  fusible  than  aluminium,  and  may  therefore  bo  used  for  soldering  that 
metal.  The  alloy  containing  3  per  cent,  of  silver  is  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen :  that  containing  6  per  cent,  of  silver  has  a  fine  whito  colour,  takra  a  good 
polish,  has  about  the  same  degree  of  hardness  as  British  standard-silver,  and  is  tole- 
rably malleable.    Equal  parte  of  aluminium  and  silver  give  a  brittle  alloy. 

2.  With  Antimony. — A  very  small  proportion  of  antimony  alloved  with  silver  is 
sufficient  to  rendor  the  metal  Uablo  to  crack  in  rolling.  Alloys  of  silver  and  antimony 
occur  as  minerals. 
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3.  With  Bismuth. — Equal  parte  of  silver  and  bismuth  form  a  crystalline  brittle 
alloy,  of  10*709  specific  gravity.  Bismuth-oxide  being  fusible,  this  metal  can  be 
separated  from  silver  by  cupellation  in  the  same  way  as  lead. 

4.  With  Copper. — Silver  and  copper  may  be  melted  together  in  any  proportion. 
The  alloys  are  almost  as  ductile  as  silver;  and  they  have  much  greater  hardness  and 
elasticity,  and  are  capable  of  taking  a  much  higher  polish  than  pure  silver.  Those 
containing  less  than  half  their  woight  of  silver  are  white. 

The  most  important  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  are  those  employed  for  coinage,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  silver  utensils  and  ornaments,  &c.  The  standard  value  of  the 
alloy  used  for  these  purposes  varies  in  different  countries.  In  England  "  standard 
nlvrrn  contains  7  5  per  cent,  copper :  its  specific  gravity  is  10-20. 

In  France  there  are  three  standard  alloys :  one,  containing  95  per  cent  of  silver,  for 
medals  and  plate  ;  the  second,  containing  90  percent,,  for  coin  ;  and  the  third,  containing 
80  per  cent.,  for  jewelry-work. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  there  are  two  standards  for  coin,  of  different  values — one 
containing  90  per  cent,  the  other  87*5  per  cent  silver.  Tho  alloy  used  for  silver- 
plate  varies  from  70  to  81  per  cent 

Stiver-solder  contains  about  66  per  cent,  silver  with  zinc  and  copper. 

When  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  solidify  gradually,  they  do  not  remain  homoge- 
neous throughout.  According  to  the  amount  of  silver  they  contain,  the  inner  or  outer 
portions  of  the  mass  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silver  than  the  remainder.  Lovol 
•ftate*  that  this  separation  does  not  take  place  with  the  alloy  consisting  of  71 '9  per  cent 
silver  and  281  copper.    (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvi.  220.) 

Although  the  alloys  of  silver  with  copper  are  white,  even  when  containing  a  large 
amount  of  copper,  still  the  colour  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  pure  silver.  Such  alloys, 
nfter  being  manufactured,  are  therefore  submitted  to  an  operation  by  which  the  copper 
is  superficially  oxidised,  and  dissolved  out  so  as  to  leave  a  film  of  pure  silver.  This  is 
termed  whitening  {blanchimtnt ;  Ansieden). 

5.  With  Gold.  This  metal  may  bo  alloyed  with  silver  in  all  proportions.  Lerol 
regards  the  alloy  a  of  these  metals  in  equivalent  proport'ons  as  being  incapable  of 
separating  by  gradual  cooling.    (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  163.) 

Alloys  of  gold  and  silver  in  various  proportions  occur  native.  (G.  Rose,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxiii.  161. — Awdejew,  ibid,  liii.  153. — Bou ssingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  xxxiv.  408  ;  xlv.  440.—  Gmelins  Handbook,  vi.  247.) 

6.  With  Lead. — Silver  may  be  melted  with  lead  in  all  proportions.  Theso  alloys 
▼hen  slowly  cooled,  separate,  60  that  the  interior  of  tho  mass  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  silver  than  the  outside.    (Lovol,  Ann  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  163  ) 

7.  With  Mercury. — This  metal  combines  with  silver  At  the  ordinary  temperature, 
forming  one  of  the  soft  alloys  called  amalgams,  which  mixes  with  an  excess  of  mercury, 
but  may  be  separated  as  a  pasty  mass  by  squeezing  in  wash-leather.  Silver-amalgam 
occurs  native,  sometimes  crystallised  (iii.  889). 

8.  With  Nickel. — The  alloy  containing  13  4  per  cent  of  nickel,  is  greyish-white,  and 
takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  highly  magnetic  The  alloy  used  for  coin  in  Switzerland 
contains  10  per  cent  of  nickel.  It  is  very  hard,  and  not  so  white  as  the  alloys  com- 
ntonly  used  for  coin. 

9.  With  Platinum. — Alloys  of  silver  with  platinum  are  much  less  ductile  than  pure 
silver.  The  alloy  containing  64*3  per  cent,  platinum,  has  a  colour  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  metals.  It  cannot  be  rolled  without  cracking.  Silver  con- 
taining only  0*07  of  platinum  is  very  brittle,  and  cannot  be  cupelled  ;  even  as  little  as 
0*06  greatly  impedes  t no  cupellation.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  silver  from  these 
■Uoys.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  part  or  all  of  the  platinum  as  well  as  the  silver,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals. 

10.  With  Tin. — Alloys  of  this  metal  with  silver  are  nearly  as  white  as  pure  silver. 
Thr-y  are  brittle  and  generally  hard,  that  containing  20  per  cent,  of  tin  being  about  as 
bar  !  a.«  bronze. 

1 1.  With  Zi  nc- These  alloys  are  of  a  bluish -white  colour.  Doppler's  reflector  metal 
consibtB  of  80  pts.  silver  and  2*0  pts.  zinc. 

SILVER  assay.  The  estimation  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  coin,  alloy*,  ores, 
&c,  for  practical  purposes.  This  operation  may  be  conducted  either  in  the  wet  way, 
by  precipitating  the  silver  as  chloride  from  the  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  thu 
fubtftnnce  to  be  assayed  (see  Silver,  Dktection  axd  Estimation  or,  p.  298),  or  in 
thf  dry  way  by  cupellation  with  lead,  so  as  to  obtain  the  pure  silver. 

In  operating  upon  ores  containing  metallic  silver  and  oxidised  silver-compounds, 
they  are  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  litharge,  and  twice  as  much  black  flux, 
■nti  melted  in  earthen  crucibles.  The  lead  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  tho  black  flux 
absolves  the  silver,  and  collets  as  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  while  the 
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remainder  of  the  litharge  and  the  alkaline  carbonate  combine  with  the  silicious  and 
earthy  ingredients  of  the  ore,  forming  a  slag. 

Ores  containing  sulphur  or  arsenic  may  be  melted  with  litharge  alone  in  sufficient 
proportion  to  oxidise  those  substances,  and  the  lead  reduced  at  the  same  time  will  be 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  silver.  If  the  amount  of  sulphide  should  be  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  silver,  it  is  better  to  separate  some  of  the  sulphur  by  roasting  the 
ore,  or  to  oxidise  it  by  melting  it  with  nitre  before  the  treatment  with  litharge. 

Argentiferous  galena  may  be  assayed  by  melting  it  with  one-and-a-half  times  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  and  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  small  iron  nails,  to  obtain  a 
button  of  metal.  Or  it  may  be  melted  with  three  or  four-tenths  of  its  weight  of  nitre, 
which  oxidises  the  sulphur,  forming  potassium-sulphate,  while  the  lead  and  silver  are 
reduced.  The  addition  of  sodium-carbonate  or  litharge  as  a  flux  is  often  necessary  and 
convenient  in  moderating  the  reaction  between  the  nitre  and  sulphides. 

The  button  of  metal  obtained  by  any  of  these  operations  consists  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  lead.  The  separation  of  these  metals  is  effected  by  cupellation  (coupellation  ; 
Abtreibcn).  This  operation  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  when  such  an  alloy  is  melted 
and  exposed  to  a  current  of  atmospheric  air,  the  lead  is  oxidised,  while  the  silver 
remains  unaltered.  The  separation  of  the  lead  is  facilitated  by  melting  the  alloy  upon 
a  cuprl  (coupelle ;  Capelle),  made  of  bone-earth  powder  compressed  so  as  to  be  suffi- 
ciently porous  to  absorb  about  its  own  weight  of  melted  lead-oxide,  which  is  thus 
removed  from  the  metal  as  the  oxidation  advances,  until  at  last  there  remains  only  the 
pure  silver. 

In  the  assay  of  argentiferous  copper-ores,  the  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  button  con- 
taining the  entire  quantity  of  both  metals.  For  this  purpose  ore6  which  do  not  contain 
sulphur,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  but  consist  chiefly  of  oxygen-compounds  of  copper  with 
earthy  admixtures,  may  be  melted  at  once  with  black  flux  sufficient  to  reduco  the  metal, 
and  with  a  flux  to  convert  the  earthy  ingredients  into  liquid  slag.  Borax  or  litharge 
may  be  used  as  the  flux,  care  being  taken  to  avoid,  in  the  one  case,  loss  by  intumes- 
cence, and,  in  the  other,  the  reduction  of  much  lead  in  proportion  to  the  silver  and 
cop  per. 

Argentiferous  copper-ores  containing  sulphides  must  be  first  roasted  by  gradually 
heating  the  powdered  ore  in  a  shallow  capsule,  until  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  given 
off.  Great  care  must  be  taken  at  first  to  prevent  any  partial  fusion  of  the  ore,  and, 
when  arsenic  is  present,  it  must  be  very  slowly  volatilised— otherwise  the  vapour  may 
carry  away  some  silver.  After  the  ore  is  fully  oxidised,  the  heat  is  to  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  decompose  the  sulphates  produced.  The  roasted  ore  may  then  be  melted 
with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  black  flux.  The  button  of  copper  and  silver 
thus  obtained  is  cupelled  with  lead,  to  separate  the  copper  from  the  silver,  aud  the 
silver  is  weighed. 

1 .  Silver  Assay  in  the  dry  way :  Cupellation. — The  assay  of  alloys  of  silver  and 
copper  by  cupellation  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  When  such  alloys  are 
melted  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  the  copper  is  oxidised,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
alloy  of  silver*  and  lead :  but  the  copper-oxide  being  infusible  at  the  temperature,  it 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  its  separation  requires  a  solvent.  For  this 
reason  lead  is  added  in  the  cupellation  of  silver  alloys  containing  copper :  it  serves  a 
twofold  purpose — facilitating  the  fusion  of  the  alloy  by  acting  the  part  of  a  solvent  to 
it  at  a  temperature  much  below  the  melting-point  of  either  silver  or  copper,  while  the 
oxide  it  yields  during  the  cupellation  melts,  and  dissolves  the  copper-oxide  produced 
at  the  same  time. 
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Lead. 

Copper. 

Copper  remaining  after 
Cupellation. 

Absorbed  at  Oxides  by  the  Cuprl. 
Lead.  Copper. 

100 

100 

78-75 

500 

1 

200 

100 

70- 12 

710 

1 

300 

100 

60-12 

7-70 

1 

400 

100 

49  40 

7*90 

1 

500 

100 

38-75 

8«10 

1 

600 

100 

26-25 

815 

1 

700 

100 

19-75 

800 

\ 

800 

100 

8-75 

8-70 

1 

900 

100 

562 

9-50 

1 

1000 

100 

1-25 

1010 

1 

1050 

100 

0- 

10-50 

1 
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The  amount  of  copper  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  this  way  by  lead-oxide,  so  as  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  varies  according  to  the  temperature.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  lead  absorbed  as  oxides  by  the  cupel  also  vary,  even  at  the  same 
temperature,  according  to  the  proportion  of  these  metals  in  the  alloy.  Karsten,  by 
cupelling  copper  with  different  proportions  of  lead  at  one  and  the  same  temperature, 
obtained  the  results  given  in  the  preceding  table. 

Besides  these  total  differences,  the  proportion  of  copper-oxide  dissolved  when  an  alloy 
of  lead  with  excess  of  copper  is  cupelled,  varies  throughout  the  operation.  At  the 
commencement  it  amounts  to  only  0*13  of  the  lead-oxide,  and  at  the  end  to  0-36,  or 
more  than  a  third.  When  the  proportion  of  lead  to  copper  is  too  small,  the  melted 
oxides  are  not  sufficiently  liquid,  at  the  temperature  proper  for  cupellation,  to  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  In  this  case  the  oxide  accumulates  above  the  metal, 
and  eventually  stops  the  oxidation.  The  assay  is  then  said  to  bo  chilled  (noye; 
frsaufen).  Therefore,  in  order  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  copper  from  an  alloy  of 
silver  with  this  metal,  it  is  necessary  to  use  enough  lead.  The  complete  separation 
would  always  bo  eflfectod  with  any  alloy  by  using  the  maximum  proportion  of  lead,  or 
as  much  as  would  be  necessary  with  pure  copper.  But,  since  this  operation  is  always 
attended  with  a  loss  of  silver,  which  increases  in  proport  ion  to  tho  time  it  lasts,  and  to 
the  amount  of  metal  oxidised,  it  is  indispensable  to  render  this  loss  as  small  as  possible. 
For  that  reason  only  so  much  lead  is  to  be  used  as  may  be  actually  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  alloy  to  be  assayed. 

The  proportion  of  lead  requisite  for  effecting  tho  separation  of  copper  from  silver  by 
cupellation  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  amount  of  silvor  in  the  alloy.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that,  in  cupellation,  copper  is  less  readily  oxidised  when  it  is  alloyed 
with  silver  than  when  pure ;  and  that,  consequently,  a  larger  proportion  of  load  must 
be  used,  relatively  to  the  copper,  the  greater  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  alloy. 


Composition  of  Alloy. 

:   Quantity  of  Lead  for  1  part 
or  Alloy. 

Ratio, 

SUtr. 

Copper. 

Load. 

Copper. 

1000 

900 

800 
700 
600 
600 
400 
300 
200 
100 

50 
100 

200 
3QP 
400 
600 
600} 
700 
800  >. 
900 
1000  1 

03 
3 
7- 
10 
12 
14 

16-17 

-  • 

60 
70 
50 
40 
35 
32 
27 
23 
20 
18 
16 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  copper  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  alloy,  the 
same  proportion  of  lead  is  necessary  for  all  alloys,  whatever  may  be  tho  amount  of 
copper  they  contain.  Even  when  pure  silver  is  melted  on  a  cupel,  a  little  lead  must 
be  added  to  make  the  metal  form  a  button ;  if  less  than  three-tenths  its  weight  of  lead 
ii  used,  the  button  is  not  properly  formed,  and  the  lead  is  not  separated  unless  the 
heat  be  raised  considerably,  which  causes  great  loss  of  silver.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
more  than  that  proportion  of  lead  is  used,  the  cupellation  takes  place  readily,  but  the 
loss  of  silver  is  greater,  because  the  operation  lasts  longer. 

The  furnace  in  which  cupellation-asaays  nro  made  i»  represented  in  Jig.  745.  The 
roost  important  part  of  it  is  the  muffle,  B.  This  is  a  semicylindrical  vessel  made 
of  clay,  and  closed  at  one  end.  It  is  fixed  in  the  furnace  in  such  a  manner  thut 
it  can  be  entirely  surrounded  with  the  burning  fuel  when  the  furnace  is  in  use.  At 
the  sides  of  th«  muffle  there  are  longitudinal  openings,  through  which  a  draught  is  pro- 
duced by  tbo  chimney ;  and  when  the  door  of  the  muffle  is  opened,  a  current  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  muffle  over  the  cupels.   

In  using  this  furnace,  it  should  be  kept  entirely  filled  with  fuel  which  will  burn 
without  smoke;  and  when  the  temperature  has  been  raised  to  the  proper  degree,  it 
'can  easily  be  regulated  according  to  requirement.  When  the  cupels  have  become  hot, 
and  the  sides  of  the  muffle  are  at  a  bright  red  heat,  verging  upon  white,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  lead  is  first  placed  in  the  several  cupels ;  and  when  it  is  melted,  the  weighed 
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quantities  of  the  alloys  to  be  assayed,  wrapped  in  thin  paper;  are  quickly  but 
gently  slippod  into  the  melted  lead,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of 

the  contents  of  the  cupels  beijig 
thrown  out. 

After  the  cupels  are  charged, 
the  muffle  is  closed  for  a  few 
seconds,  that  the  pieces  of 
alloy  may  melt  and  dissolve 
in  the  lead.  At  the  moment 
the  door  is  removed,  the  con- 
tents of  each  cupel  should  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  bright 
liquid  metal  with  a  convex 
surface. 

As  soon  as  air  is  admitted 
into  the  muffle,  oxidation  com- 
mences ;  white  fumes  of  lead- 
oxide  are  given  off;  and  the 
bright  surface  of  the  metal 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
iridescent  Aim  of  melted  oxide, 
presenting  brilliant  spot*,  which 
move  rapidly  about  over  it  As 
the  oxidation  advances,  the 
melted  oxide  is  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  producing  round  the  metal 
a  dark  patch.which  gradually  ex- 
tends, while  the  metal  decreases 
in  bulk  and  becomes  more  globular.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the  last  portion  of 
oxide  is  being  formed,  the  metal  appears  to  be  revolving  rapidly,  and  its  surface 
becomes  very  bright  and  iridescent ;  then  the  motion  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  irides- 
cence disappears  with  a  kind  of  flash,  during  which  the  button  is  scarcely  perceptible; 
after  a  few  seconds  it  presents  the  appearance  of  pure  silver.  This  last  stage  of  the 
process  is  called  the  brightening  (eclair  ;  Blieken). 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  melted  silver  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  cupels  containing  the  buttons  of  silver  very  gradually  from  the  muffle,  in  order  that 
they  may  cool  slowly  and  not  spit  (rocher  ;  spratzen\ since  this  might  occasion  somo  loss. 

When  this  operation  has  been  well  performed,  tne  button  of  Silver  should  separate 
easily  from  the  cupel ;  its  upper  surface  should  be  bright  and  smooth  ;  the  under-sur- 
face,  dull  and  crystalline,  but  clean  and  compact.  When  the  burton  is  bluish 
above  and  bright  underneath,  without  adhering  at  all  to  tho  cupel,  it  contains  lead. 
When  the  upper  surface  of  the  button  is  flattened,  dull,  and  wrinkled,  it  has  either 
spit,  or  too  little  lead  has  been  used  and  the  oxidation  has  not  been  complete. 

The  temperature  at  which  cupellation  in  conducted  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
result.  Since  silver  is  sensibly  volatiliaable,  it  is  on  this  account  essential  that  the 
temperature  should  not  be  too  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  and  lead,  and  to  render  die  oxides  perfectly  liquid 
and  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  From  the  greater  length  of  time  occupied 
by  the  process  at  a  low  temperature,  the  loss  of  silver  try  volatilisation  might  be  as 
groat  as  if  it  took  place  more  rapidly  at  an  excessive  heat.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  heat  is  too  great  when  the  cupels  are  nearly,  white  hot  and  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  metal  they  contain,  and  when  the  fumes  appear  slight  and  rise 
quickly  to  the  crown  of  the  muffle.  In  this  case  the  oxide  would  be  too  liquid,  and 
would  carry  with  it  into  the  cupels  some  minuto  particles  of  silver.  On  the  contrary, 
the  heat  is  too  low  when  the  fumes  appear  donse,  creeping  along  the  sole  of  the  muffle, 
and  when  the  oxide,  being  insufficiently  liquid  to  be  absorbed,  collects  in  a  ridge  round 
the  metal.  In  thi  s  case  the  loss  of  silver  is  less ;  but  the  oxidation  is  incomplete,  and  the 
button  is  likely  to  contain  some  lead.  These  two  sources  of  error  always  obtain  simul- 
taneously, and  they  compensate  each  other  more  or  less  according  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  operation  is  conducted.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  cupels 
are  only  red-hot,  and  when  the  melted  metal  is  distinctly  visible  sad  much  more  hum- 
nous  than  the  cupel. 

The  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air  passing  through  the  muffle  also  influences  the 
result.  Too  quick  a  current  might  cause  the  formation  of  oxide  more  rapidly  than  the 
cupel  could  absorb  it,  or,  by  lowering  the  temperature,  it  might  render  the  oxide  * 
insufficiently  liquid  to  be  absorbed  by  die  cupel ;  and  in  either  case  the  process  would 
be  interfered  with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  proportion  of  lead  to  copper  were  too 
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small.  With  too  slow  a  current  of  air,  the  process  would  go  on  voty  slowly,  and  there 
vould  be  a  loss  of  silver  in  consequence  of  the  operation  lasting  too  long. 

The  most  oxidisable  of  the  various  metals  which  may  be  present  in  an  alloy  ar* 
chiefly  separated  during  the  first  stage  of  the  cupellation,  and  towards  the  end,  the 
lead-oxide  formed  may  be  almost  pure,  or  contain  only  cupric  oxide.  Iron,  tin,  and 
zinc  are  oxidised  with  such  rapidity,  that  alloys  containing  any  large  amount  of  these 
mv'.ala  cannot  be  cupelled  without  the  assay  becoming  chilled,  or  incrusted  in  tho  cupel. 

The  appearance  of  the  cupels  after  the  operation  affords  some  indication  of  the  kind 
of  metal  alloyed  with  the  silver.  Lead  gives  the  cupel  a  pale-yellow  colour;  bismuth 
gives  a  slightly  orange-yellow ;  copper  gives  a  grey,  dirty  red,  or  brown  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity.  Iron  produces  black  scoriae,  which  collect  at  the  commencement 
of  tho  oxidation  about  the  edge  of  the  cupel.  Tin  gives  grey  scoria1,  and  causes  incrus- 
tation when  present  in  large  amount.  Zinc  produces  a  very  luminous  flame,  and 
leaves  a  yellowish  ridge  on  the  cupel ;  its  presence  causes  loss  of  silver,  by  augmenting 
the  volatilisation,  or  by  spitting.  Antimony  gives  a  yellow  scoria,  and  makes  the  cupel 
crack  when  present  in  any  large  amount. 

When  the  buttons  of  silver  have  solidified,  they  are  detached  from  the  cupels  with 
pliers,  brushed  to  clean  off  fragments  of  bone-earth  or  oxide  adhering  to  the  under- 
side, and  then  weighed.  The  results  thus  obtained  give  tiie  amount  of  silvor  in  tho 
alloy  too  low,  because  there  is  always  a  loss  of  silver  in  cupellation,  which  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  alloys  may  amount  to  as  much  as  0*005.  In  the  cupellation  of  alloys  con- 
taining a  Large  amount  of  silver,  this  loss  is  proportionately  less  than  in  the  cupellation 
of  alloys  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  Bilver.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  a  correction  to  the  actual  results  of  the  assays,  according  to  the  value  of  the  alloy 
in  silver,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


found  by 
Cupellmion. 

Correct  ion 
for  Iom 
of  SUrer. 

Actual 
Oliver. 

CupilUtioa. 

Correction 

for  Iom 
of  Silver. 

1000 

998-97 

103 

600 

495-32 

468 

976 

97824 

1-76 

475 

470-60 

450 

960 

947-50 

2-50 

450 

445-69 

431 

925 

921-75 

3-25 

425 

420-87 

413 

.  900 

896-00 

400 

400 

396-05 

3-95 

875 

870-93 

407 

375 

37139 

3-61 

HoO 

846-85 

413 

350 

346-73 

3-27 

825 

820-78 

4-22 

325 

32206 

2-94 

800 

795-70 

430 

300 

29740 

2-60 

775 

770-69 

4-41 

275 

27242 

258 

750 

745-48 

452 

250 

24744 

2-56 

725 

720-36 

4-64 

225 

222  45 

2-56 

700 

095-25 

4-75 

200 

19747 

2-55 

675 

67027 

4-73 

176 

173-88 

212 

650 

645-29 

4-71 

160 

148-30 

1-70 

025 

620-30 

4-70 

125 

123-71 

1-29 

GOO 

690-32 

4-68 

100 

9912 

•88 

675 

670-32 

4-68 

75 

74  34 

•66 

550 

645-32 

4-68 

50 

49-66 

•44 

o25 

620-32 

468 

26 

24-78 

•22 

This  loss  of  silver,  however,  is  not  constant  even  for  the  same  alloys,  but  varies 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted.  For  the  sako  of  greater 
certainty,  therefore,  a  proof  assay  with  pure  silver,  or  with  an  alloy  of  known  value, 
should  be  made  with  each  batch  of  assays,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  loss  of 
silver  be  really  the  same  as  that  indicated  in  the  table  for  that  alloy  or  for  pure 
silver.  The  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  results  of  the  assays  made  at  the  sanio  time 
is  then  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  result  obtained  with  the  proof-assay.  When 
the  operation  is  conducted  with  proper  care,  the  corrected  results  may  indicate  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  alloys  to  within  2  or  3  pts.  in  a  thousand. 

In  many  instances,  cupellation  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  estimating,  approxi- 
mately, the  amount  of  sQver  in  alloys  and  ores,  but  when  great  accuracy  is  required 
H  is  better  to  employ  the  wet  method  of  assay  devised  byGuy-Lussac. 

2.  Stiver  Assay  by  the  wet  proce*e.— Thin  method  of  estimating  silver  consists  in  pre- 
cipitating the  metal  as  chloride  from  the  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  the  alloy,  and 
in  using  for  that  purpose  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  a  known  amount  of 
s-0*    By  weighing  or  measuring  the  quantity  of  this  solution  which  is  just  sufficient 
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to  convert  the  whole  of  the  6ilver  into  chloride,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
silver  in  the  alloy.  Silver-chloride  separates  so  readily  from  a  liquid  containing  nitric 
acid  in  excess,  that  the  exact  point  at  which  all  the  silver  is  precipitated  may  be 
observed  with  great  precision,  and  much  more  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way  than  by  cupellation. 

The  normal  Solution  is  made  of  such  a  strength  that  1000  grain-measures  aro  equiva- 
lent to  10  grains  of  silver,  or  100  cubic  centimetres  equivalent  to  1  gramme.  In  many 
instances  the  normal  solution  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  volumetric 
reagent,  by  simply  observing  the  volume  required  for  perfect  precipitation,  and  then 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  silver  represented  by  1  grain-measure  or  by  1  cubic  centi- 
metre by  the  number  of  grain-measures  or  centimetres  of  solution  used.  The  amount 
of  silver  in  ores  and  other  substances  may  often  be  conveniently  estimated  in  this  way. 

For  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  results,  another 
solution,  containing  only  one-tenth  as  much  salt  as  the  normal  solution,  may  be  used 
for  completing  the  precipitation.  For  greater  convenience,  in  shaking  the  liquid  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  silver-chloride,  the  silver-solution  should  be  contained 
in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

In  the  valuation  of  alloys  containing  a  tolerably  constant  and  approximatively  known 
amount  of  silver,  such  as  silver  coin  and  the  bars  of  alloy  prepared  for  coining,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  alloy  which  will  contain  rather  more  than  10  grains, 
Fio  746.  or  '  gramme  of  silver,  and  to 

add  to  the  solution  of  it  in  ni- 
tric acid  1000  grain-measure* 
or  100  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  normal  solution  at  once. 
There  will  then  remain  only 
so  much  silver  in  solution  as 
there  have  been  in  excess  of 
10  grains  or  1  gramme.  The 
precipitation  of  this  portion 
of  the  silver,  which  should  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  or  3 
thousandth  parts,  is  to  be 
effected  with  the  decimal  solu- 
tion. 

The  apparatus  requisite  for 
this  operation,  when  a  large 
number  of  assays  have  to  be 
made,  is  shown  by  Jig.  746. 
A  is  the  reservoir  for  hold- 
ing a  large  supply  of  the 
normal  solution,  which  can  be 
drawn  off  as  required  by  the 
stopcock  e.  The  tube  b,  open 
at  both  ends,  passes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  if 
tightly  fitted  into  the  neck  with 
a  cork,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
any  loss  by  evaporation,  and 
air  can  enter  the  reservoir  only 
through  the  tube  6. 

The  gauge  d  shows  the 
quantity  of  solution  in  the 
reservoir. 

The  pipette  g,  for  measuring 
the  normal  solution,  has  a  long 
narrow  neck  and  a  very  small 
aperture  at  the  lower  end, 
which  can  be  closed  with  the 
finger.    It  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  frame  firmly  fixed  to 
the  wall,  and  the  upper  end 
is  fitted  with  a  collar  having  a  conical  valvo  (flat  the  side.    Above  this  collar,  and 
forming  one  piece  with  it,  is  an  ordinary  stopcock  e,  the  tube  of  which  extends  now? 
wards  through  the  collar  into  the  neck  of  the  pipette,  as  shown  on  a  larger  scaio  in 

-  F-  iiu^i  -  glagg  tube  containing  a 


fig.  747.  To  the  upper  side  of  the  stopcock  e  is  fitted 
thermometer,  and  communicating  with  the  stopcock  c. 
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the  left  forefinger  is  placed  on  the  beak  of  the  pipette,  and  the  cooks  c  and  e 
are  opened,  the  solution  cannot  flow  into  tho  pipette  unless  the  valve  /  is  opened  to 


Fig.  747. 


allow  the  air  to  escape  from  the  pipette.  As  soon  as  the  pipette 
is  filled  to  a  little  above  the  mark  n  on  its  neck,  indicating  the 
requisite  volume,  the  cock  e  is  closed;  then  the  valve /is  closed, 
and  the  finger  removed  from  the  beak  of  the  pipette. 

The  bottle  containing  the  solution  from  which  silver  is  to  be 
precipitated  is  put  into  the  holder  A,  which  is  fitted  to  a  metal 
plate  bearing  also  a  receptacle*  for  waste  solution,  and  a  support 
for  a  piece  of  sponge  k.  This  metal  plate  slides  freely  bet  ween 
grooves  from  /  to  m,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sponge  or  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  containing  tho  silver-solution  may  be  brought  exactly 
under  the  beak  of  the  pipette.  To  run  off  from  the  pipette  the 
excess  of  solution,  the  receptacle  t*  is  placed  below  the  beak,  and  the 
ralre  /  is  cautiously  opened  just  enough  to  let  the  level  of  tho 
solution  sink  to  the  mark  on  tho  nock  of  the  pipette.  Then  tho 
valve  is  closed  and  the  slide  moved,  so  that  the  sponge  is  brought 
agiiinst  the  beak  of  the  pipette,  to  wipe  off  the  drop  of  solution 
hanging  to  it.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  slide  is  moved  back 
till  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  under  the  beak  of  the  pipette,  and 
by  opening  the  valve  /the  measured  solution  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  bottle. 

These  assays  are  genorailv  made  in  series  of  ten,  the  bottles  and  stoppers  belonging 
to  them  being  numbered  ana  placed  in  a  stand,  which  can  be  immersed  in  hot  water  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  tho 

alloy  in  nitric  acid.    After  Fig.  748. 

the  metal  has  completely  dis- 
solved, the  bottles  are  allowed 
to  cool  and  the  nitrous  vapour 
is  displaced  by  blowing  into 
the  bottles  through  a  piece  of 
bent  tube.  Tho  proper  quan- 
tity of  normal  solution  is  then 
measured  into  each  bottle 
from  the  pipette ;  the  stoppers 
»re  put  into  the  bottles;  and 
they  axe  transferred  to  an 
igitstortfo.  748),  which  holds 
ten  bottles,  and  is  sus- 
pended between  two  vulcan- 
ised caoutchouc  springs,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  bottles 
ffiav  be  shaken  at  once. 

After  shaking  the  bottles 
for  a  minute  or  two,  they  are 
taken  out  and  ranged  upon  a 
black  shelf,  with  ten  compart- 
ments numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  bottles.  When 
the  liquid  in  each  is  clear,  the 
•'••I }  crs  are  taken  out  and 
bong  upon  wires  attached  to 
each  compartment,  and  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  decimal 
solution  is  run  into  each  bottle 
by  means  of  a  small  tubular 
pipette,  which  is  fitted  through 
acork  into  the  bottle,  a  (fig. 
749),  containing  the  decimal 
solution.  In  adding  the  de- 
cimal solution  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  flow  gently  down  the 
ridoof  the  bottle,  after  placing 
the  beak  of  tho  pipette,  b,  against  tho  neck  of  the  bottle.  By  this  means  the  silver- 
chloride  in  tho  bottle  is  not  disturbed,  and  if  the  liquid  contains  silver  it  is  at  once 
rendered  turbid. 

For  each  of  the  bottles  in  which  a  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  measure  of  decimal 
•olution.a  mark  is  made  on  its  compartment  of  the  shelf;  the  bottles  are  again  shaken, 
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Fig.  749. 


and  another  measure  of  decimal  solution  added— this  operation  being  repeated  until  no 
further  precipitate  is  produced.  Supposing  each  cubic  centimetre  of  decimal  solution  to 
be  equivalent  to  1  milligramme  of  silver,  and  100  cubic  centimetros  of  the  normal  solution 

to  precipitate  exactly  I  gramme  of  silver,  the  quantity 
of  silver  would  be  found  by  adding  to  1000,  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  of  decimal  solution  requisite  to 
complete  the  precipitation.  If,  for  instance,  a  certain 
quantity  of  alloy  (y)  requires,  over  and  above  the  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  normal  solution,  5  cubic  centimetres  of 
decimal  solution,  then  the  quantity  (x)  of  silver  would  be 
1-005  grm.  The  percentage  (jp  )  of  silver  in  the  alloy  may 
then  be  found  by  a  simple  calculatiop. : 

£  :  1000  -  x  :  q 

And  when,  as  in  the  assay  of  alloys  that  are  supposed  to 
be  tolerably  uniform  in  value,  q  is  a  constant  quantity  con- 
taining as  a  minimum  1  grm.  of  silver,  a  table  may 
be  constructed  which  will  indicato  the  silver  value  of 
the  alloys  in  thousandths,  by  reference  to  numbers  cor- 
responding with  the- number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  de- 
cimal solution  used  in  each  instance. 
The  quantity  (q)  of  alloy  containing  1  grm.  of  silvor  will  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  silver  value  of  the  alloy,  and  the  tables  will  relate  only  to  particular  alloys.  In 
this  country  the  standard  of  silver  coin  is  925  parts  of  silver  in  1000  parts  of 
alloy,  and  consequently  1-081  grm.  should  contain  1  grm.  of  silver.    The  quantity  of 
alloy  takon  for  tho  assay  is  1  085  grm.,  which  at  the  exact  standard  would  contain 
1-003625  grm.  of  silver,  and  would  then  require  3-5  cubic  centimetres  of  decimal 
solution  to  complete  the  precipitation,  and  less  or  more  according  as  the  amount  of 
silver  in  the  alloy  were  below  or  above  the  standard.    The  following  table  expresses 
the  value  of  the  alloy,  according  to  quantity  of  decimal  solution  used,  within  the  limits 
of  variation  allowed  for  standard-silver : 

Quantity  of  Alloy  for  Assay  1  085  gramme. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

921-6 

922  6 

923-5 

924-4 

925-3 

926-2 

9272 

0 

0-25 

921-9 

922  8 

923-7 

924-6 

9256 

9265 

927  4 

0-25 

0-50 

922  1 

923  0 

923-9 

924  9 

925-8 

926-7 

927  6 

0-50 

075 

922-3 

923-6 

924-2 

925  1 

9260 

9269 

927  9 

0-75 

Tho  numbers  in  the  first  and  last  columns  express  fractions  of  thousandths,  which  it 
is  quito  possible  to  estimato,  after  some  practice,  from  the  density  of  the  last  precipitate 
produced  by  the  decimal  solution. 

Supposing,  as  in  the  example  above  given,  tho  quantity  of  decimal  solution  used 
wero  5  measures,  then  the  silver  value  of  the  alloy  in  thousandths  would  be  found  at 
the  top  of  the  column  under  5,  or  926-2.  If  the  fifth  measure  of  decimal  solution  gave 
a  procipitato  equal  to  only  -0005  instead  of  *001  grm.  silver,  then  the  silver  value 
of  the  alloy  would  be  rather  less,  and  it  would  be  found  in  the  third  line  of  the  column 
under  4,  corresponding  to  4  50  or  925  8  thousandths. 

If  the  amount  of  silvor  in  any  one  of  the  alloys  is  so  much  below  the  standard  that 
the  measure  of  normal  solution  is  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the 
silver,  the  first  measure  of  decimal  solution  will  not  of  course  give  any  precipitate. 
It  is  customary  in  such  cases  to  add  two  or  three  measures  of  a  solution  of  silver, 
which  is  exactly  equivalent,  measure  for  measure,  to  the  decimal  solution  of  salt  ; 
marking  the  number  on  the  board  with  a  minus  sign  before  it,  and  then  adding  deci- 
mal suit  solution.  A  better  plan  is  to  repeat  the  assay  with  a  rather  larger  quantity 
of  alloy. 

Since  it  is  difficult,  by  reason  of  evaporation  and  change  of  temperature,  to  ensure 
the  constant  equivalence  of  the  moasuro  of  normal  solution  to  tho  quantity  of  silver 
which  it  is  prepared  to  precipitate,  it  is  best  never  to  attempt  doing  so,  and  accurate 
results  may  be  obtained  with  greater  certainty  otherwise.  For  this  purpose  the  exact 
valuo  of  tho  measure  of  normal  solution  is  estimated  from  timo  to  time  with  each  set 
of  assays  by  means  of  pure  silver,  of  which  1-001  grm.  is  dissolved  and  treated  with  a 
measure  of  normal  solution  as  a  proof  assay. 

If  a  measure  of  the  normal  solution  should  happen  to  bo  exactly  equivalent  to 
1  gnu.  of  bilver,  then  the  first  measure  of  decimal  solution  will  produce  a  precipitate  in 
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tfaifi  proof-assay,  but  the  second  measure  will  not  produce  any.  If,  however,  a  second 
and  third  measure  of  decimal  solution  bo  required  to  complete  the  precipitation  in  the 
proof-assay  with  the  1*001  grm.  pure  silver,  then  the  measure  of  normal  solution  at 
the  time  will  be  only  equivalent  to  1*001  —  *003  »  '998  grm.  silver,  and  a  eorre- 
spouding  minus  correction  must  be  applied  to  all  the  other  assays.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  one  which  requires  5  measures  of  decimal  solution  to  complete  precipi- 
tation, only  3  measures  would  relate  to  the  quantity  of  silver  over  and  above  1  grm. 
The  actual  quantity  of  silver  would  be  1003  grm.,  and  the  silver  value  of  tho  alloy,  in 
thousandths,  924*4.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  measuro  of  decimal  solution  gave  only 
a  very  slight  precipitate  in  the  proof-assay,  equal  to  '00025,  then  tho  measure  of  normal 
solution  would  be  equivalent  to  1*0075  grm.  of  silver,  and  a  plus  correction  of  0*75 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  results  of  the  assays,  before  reading  off  the  silver 
values  of  the  alloys  from  the  table,  as  already  described. 

With  the  exception  of  mercury,  other  metals  do  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  obtainable  by  this  method. 

The  approximate  estimation  of  the  silver  value  of  the  alloy,  which  is  necessary  in 
this  method  of  assay,  may  be  made  by  cupellation,  or  with  a  salt  solution  and  burette 
in  the  usual  way.  B.  fl.  P. 

See  Bisuuth-Silvkr  (i.  597). 


■J 


See  STErn  A-xitk. 


The  protobromide  or  argentic  bromide, 
AgBr,  occurs  native  as  bromargyrite,  brontyritf,  or  brvmic  silver,  in  the  district 
of  Plateros,  and  at  the  mine  of  San  Onofre  in  Mexico ;  also  with  chloride  of  silver 
at  Chanareillo  in  Chile,  and  at  Huelgoet  in  Brotagne.  It  is  usually  found  in  small 
concretions,  rarely  in  cu bo-octahedrons.  Hardness  =  1 — 2.  Specific  gravity  =» 
6*8—6.  It  is  seetile,  has  a  bright  yellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  splendent  lustre. 
The  Mexican  mineral  contains  57*56  per  cent,  silver  (Berthier) ;  the  Chilian  57*43 
per  cent.  (Field) ;  calc.  57*45  silver  and  42*55  bromine. 

Argentic  bromide  is  formed  artificially  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  yellowish-white,  curdy,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  .soluble  in  ammonia,  but  much  less  so  than  the  chloride :  according  to 
Pohl  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xli.  627),  100  pts.  of  aqueous  ammonia,  of  specific  gravity 
0*986,  dissolve  0  051  pts.  of  silver-bromide  at  80°.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
aqueous  bromide  of  potassium  and  in  other  alkaline  bromides ;  also  in  hyposulphite 
of  sodium,  but  not  so  readily  as  the  chloride,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
bromide  of  potassium. 

Argentic  bromide  melts  below  a  red  heat.  It  is  coloured  j-reyish- violet  on  exposure 
to  light,  but  not  so  strongly  as  the  chloride.  According  to  H.  Vogel  (Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  284),  the  product  consists  of  argentous  bromide,  Ag'Br.  The  reduction  is  retarded 
by  free  nitric  acid,  but  greatly  accelerated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  argentous  bromide 
being  then  mixed  with  metallic  silver,  resulting  from  reduction  of  the  nitrate  itself. 
Argentic  bromide  is  not  decomposed  by  acids,  but  chlorine  converts  it  into  chloride  of 
silver,  with  evolution  of  bromine. 

The  hemibromide,  or  argontous  bromide,  is  produced,  as  above  mentioned,  by 
the  action  of  light  on  argentic  bromide ;  also  by  treating  tho  corresponding  oxide,  Ag*0, 
with  hydrobromic  acid.    (H.  Vogel.) 

BIEVER,  carbides  of.   The  compound  Agf'C  is  said  by  Gay-Lussac  to 

be  formed  when  silver  is  fused  in  a  crucible  in  contact  with  lampblack.  Other  com- 
pounds of  silver  and  carbon  are  obtained  as  residues  in  the  ignition  of  organic  silver- 
salts,  viz.  AgHJas  a  yellow  residue  from  eurainate  of  silver(Gerhardt  and  Cahours, 
Ann.Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  76) ;  also  as  a  dull  white  fusod  metallic  mass,  by  intense  ignition 
of  silver-cyanido  (Liebic  and  Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  129). 
According  to  T h a u  1  o  w,  however  (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxxiii.  81,  228),  this  last  product 
consists  of  paracyanide  of  silver  (iv.  342).  The  compound  AgC  remains  as  a  grey 
powder  when  aqueous  pyroraeemate  of  silver  is  heated  for  some  time  in  the  water- 
bath.  Tho  residue  left  in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  same  salt  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  Ag*C  and  AgC  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvi.  28).  According  to  Regnault 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix.  153),  the  monocarbide  AgC  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating 
m.ileate  of  silver. 

The  carbides  of  silver  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  carbon,  and 
leave  metallic  silver  when  subjected  to  prolonged  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air. 

SILVER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Silver  forms  two  chlorides  analogous  to  the 
bromides.    The  protochlorido  or  argentic  chloride,  AgCl,  occurs  native  as 
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horn-silver  or  kerargyrite,  sometimes  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  regular  dodecanedronf, 
and  other  monometric  forms,  but  more  frequently  in  waxy  masses,  sometimes  columnar; 
no  cleavage.  Hardness  <=  1 — 1*5.  Specific  gravity  =»  5-31 — 5  43  (Domeybo).  It 
has  a  pearl-grey,  greenish;  or  whitish  colour,  turning  brown  on  exposure,  and  a  resinous 
bistro  passing  into  adamantine.  Streak  shining.  Translucent  in  various  degrees. 
Fracture  somewhat  conchoidal,  sectile.  Klaprotn  found,  in  specimens  from  various 
localities,  73  6  to  76  per  cent,  silver :  the  formula  requires  75*25  per  cent.  Horn- 
silver  occurs  in  veins  of  clay-slate,  accompanying  other  ores  of  silver;  also  with  several 
copper  ores,  calcspar,  heavy  spar,  &c.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Mexico ;  it  was  formerly  obtained  in  the  Saxon  mining  district,  but  is  now  rare;  it  also 
occurs  in  Siberia,  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  in  Alsace,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Huelgoet  in 
Bretagne.  At  Andreasberg,  in  the  Hartz,  an  earthy  variety  is  met  with  called  buttermilk 
ore,  which,  according  to  Klaproth,  contains  24*64  per  cent,  silver,  8  28  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  67*08  alumina. 

Argentic  chloride  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  at  first  very  bulky  and 
curdy,  when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is  added  to  any  soluble  salt  of 
silver  except  the  hyposulphite ;  also,  together  with  argentic  hypochlorite,  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate.    (Naquet,  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  201.) 

Precipitated  argentic  chloride  has  a  specific  gravity  of  57  (F.  Mohr,  Pogg.  Ann. 
cxiii.  655).  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  the  minutest  quantity  of  a  soluble 
chloride  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  it  a  drop  of  solution  of 
silver-nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  likewise  quite  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  even  on 
boiling,  also  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  dissolves 
it,  and  the  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  the  argentic  chloride  in  octa- 
hedrons. The  chloride  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  and  crystallises  therefrom  as  the 
ammonia  evaporates.  According  to  Pohl  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xli.  627),  100  pts.  of 
aqueous  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0*986,  dissolve  1*492  pts.  argentic  chloride  at  80°. 
Argentic  chloride  dissolves  in  strong  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  crystalhs- 
able  double  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  silver-chloride  being  then 
precipitated.  It  dissolves  easily  also  in  sodic  hyposidphiie,  and  is  not  precipitated 
therefrom  by  chloride  of  potassium ;  but  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium  added  to  the 
solution,  throws  down  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver  (Field,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1861, 
p.  126).  The  clUorido  is  likewise  converted  into  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  hy 
digestion  with  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium,  and  on  this  reaction  Field 
has  founded  a  method  of  determining  the  proportions  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
when  they  occur  together  in  a  mixture  (see  Bromine,  Estimation  of,  i  «78).  Cyatiids 
of  potassium  dissolves  chloride  of  silver,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  argeato- 
potassic  cyanide.    Soluble,  sulphites  also  dissolve  argentic  chloride. 

Argentic  chloride  melts  at  about  260°,  forming  a  transparent  yellowish  liquid, 
which,  on  cooling,  solidities  to  a  horny,  translucent,  sectile  mass.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  heating  with  charcoal,  but  is  easily  reduced  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved,  and  metallic  silver  separated ;  also  by  ignition  with 
alkaline  carbonates,  an  alkaline  chloride  being  then  formed,  and  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  :  e.g.— 

4AgCl  +  2Na«CO»    -    4NaCl  +  2CO*  t  0«  +  2Agl 

Zinc,  iron,  and  other  easily  oxidisable  metals,  in  contact  with  water,  quickly  reduce 
precipitated  argentic  chloride  to  the  metallic  stAte,  still  more  quickly  if  the  water  is 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  ucid.  Even  the  fused  chloride  laid  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  or 
iron,  and  covered  with  acidulated  water,  is  converted  after  a  few  days  into  a  spongy 
mass  of  metallic  silver.  Weak  alkaline  leys  do  not  act  upon  argentic  chloride,  but 
when  it  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed, 
and  dense  black  silver-oxide  is  produced;  the  addition  of  glucose  to  the  mixture 
quickly  reducos  the  oxido  to  the  metallic  state.  A  similar  reduction  takes  place  when 
the  chloride  is  boiled  with  glucose  and  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium ;  and  this  process 
is  recommended  by  Bottgcr  (Compt.  rend.  xl.  969)  for  obtaining  pure  silver  from 
the  chloride,  instead  of  the  reduction  by  zinc  above  nlentioned,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  zinc 
contains  lead,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  that  metal,  being  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  will  remain  mixed  with  the  silver.  Brunner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xci.  254) 
ndils  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  by  drops  or  in  a  fine  stream,  to  a  clear 
boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  glueoeo  and  3  pts.  crystallised  sodic  carbonate  in  40  pts. 
water,  keeping  up  the  boiling  without  intirmi*sion.  C.  A.  Miillor  (Jahresber.  1864, 
p.  285)  effects  the  reduction  : — a.  By  boiling  6  pts.  silver-chloride  for  half  an 
hour  with  9  pts.  soda-ley,  of  1*333  specific  gravity,  l£  pts.  clarified  honey,  and  8  pfa, 
water;  b.  By  digesting  6  pts.  silver-chloride  in  the  cola  with  9  pts.  soda-ley,  44  pts. 
honey,  and  *4£  pts.  ammonia  (specific  gravity  0*925) ;  or  c.  By  digesting  5  or  6  pts. 
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ailw-caloride  at  25°  for  a  month  with  60  pts.  ammonia  and  9  pta,  honey.  (See  also 
U.  Vogel,  J.  pr  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  321 ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  223.) 

Argentic  chloride  quickly  acquires  a  dark  greyish-violet  colour  when  exposed  to 
light,  the  change  being  due  to  a  partial  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  1 


i  total  separa- 
tion of  the  chlorine.  The  most  probable  view,  first  propounded  by  Wetzlar  (Gmelin's 
Handbook,  vi.  161),  is  that  the  reduction  is  only  partial,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
asubchloride  of  silver.  According  to  H.  Vogel  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  497  ;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  285),  the  dark-coloured  compound  is  the  hemichloride,  Ag*Cl,  and  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  product  obtained  by  treating  argentous  oxide,  Ag'O,  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  reduction  is  retarded  by  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  by  ferrous  salts 
(which  absorb  the  chemical  rays),  and  completely  arrested  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or 
mercuric  chloride.  In  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  on  tho  contrary,  it  takes  place 
more  quickly  than  in  the  air  or  under  pure  water,  and  the  reduced  chloride  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver,  resulting  from  reduction  of  the  aqueous  nitrate. 
Paper  charged  with  argentic  chloride  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  is  the  material  used 
for  positive  photographs,  the  unaltered  chloride  being  aftorwards  removed  by  a  solution 
of  sodic  hyposulphite  (iii.  693  ;  if.  625).  , 

Ammonvo-chU>ride  of  Silver.— Dry  chlorido  of  silver  slowly  absorbs  ammonia-gas  to  the 
amount  of  17  per  cent.,  forming  the  compound  3NH\2AgCl,  which  easily  gives  off  its 
ammonia  when  heated,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  am- 
monia-gas— or  of  liquid  ammonia,  if  heated  in  a  sealed  tube.  Funxi  chloride  of  silver 
takes  up  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  (H.  Bose). — A  saturated  solution  of 
argentic  chloride  in  ammonia,  left  to  stand  in  a  vessel  not  perfectly  closed,  deposits 
rhombic  crystals  of  the  ammonio-chloride,  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  A  dilute 
solution  deposits  pure  argentic  chloride  (Faraday).  The  ammoniacal  solution  is 
quickly  reduced  by  zinc  and  copper,  the  silver  separating  as  a  grey  mossy  powder. 
Lead  acts  in  the  same  manner,  but  slowly  ;  antimony  and  cadmium  imperfectly ;  iron, 
bismuth,  and  mercury,  not  at  all.  (Fischer.) 

Chloride  of  Silver  and  Ammonium,  or  Ammonio-argmtic  Chloride,  (NH*)Cl.AgCl,  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  by  placing  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  one  arm  of  a  U-tube, 
a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  in  the  other,  the  two  being  prevented  from  mixing  by  a 
plug  of  asbestos  in  the  bend  of  the  tube,  und  connecting  them  by  an  arc  of  silver  plate 
or  wire ;  the  end  dipping  into  the  sal-ammoniac  becomes  covered  after  a  whilo  with 
tetrahedral  crystals  of  the  double  salt  (Becquerel,  Gmelin's  Hand/took,  i.  401).  A 
solution  of  argentic  chloride  in  boiling  aqueous  sal-ammoniac  deposits,  on  cooling, 
nothing  but  argentic  chloride. 

Bario-  and  Potassio-argmtic  Cldorides  are  likewise  .obtained  in  tetrahedral  crystals 
by  the  electrolytic  method  just  described.   ( B  e  c  q  u  are  1. ) 

Sodio -argentic  Chloride  separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  argentic  chloride  in  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  in  cubes,  having  tho  same  form  and  aspect  as 
those  of  common  salt,  but  blackening  when  exposed  to  light.  A  more  dilute  salt-solu- 
tion likewise  dissolves  chlorido  of  silver  when  hot,  but  deposits  it  unchanged  on  cooling. 
The  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  resolved  by  a  sufficient  quantify  of  water  into  ar- 
gentic chloride,  and  a  solution  of  sodic  chloride.  (Wetzlar.) 

Otmio-argenlic  chloride,  2AgC1.0sCl4,  is  produced  on  adding  silver-nitrate  or  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  sflver-chlorido  to  a  solution  of  sodio-osmic  chloride  (iv.  243),  as 
a  dingy  greyish  -green  precipitate,  which,  in  contact  with  ammonia,  is  convorted  into 
ftp  minium-coloured  compound  2AgC1.0sCl\2NH».  (Claus,  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  216; 
1863,  p.  299.) 


Hemichloride  of  Silver,  or  Arpentous  Chloride,  Ag-'CL— This  compound  is 
most  readily  funned  by  treating  argentous  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  precipi- 
tating a  soluble  argentous  salt  (the  citrate,  for  example)  with  common  salt.  Its  for- 
mation by  the  action  of  light  on  argentic  chloride  has  been  already  mentioned. 
According  to  Wotzlar,  silver-leaf  immersed  in  solution  of  forric  or  cupric  chloride  is 
quickly  converted  into  brown  lamiweof  argentous  chloride,  which  must  be  immediately 
taken  out  of  the  liquid  and  washed  with  water,  a*  otherwise  thoy  will  be  converted 
into  argentic  chloride.  Argentous  chloride  is  also  formed  on  bringing  silver  in 
contact  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  o&pf  capric  chloride  containing  that  salt. 

Argfntous  chloride  heated  to  the  t<*irip<ratiJre  at  which  argentic  chloride  melts,  is 
resolved  into  the  latter  compound  and  metallic  silver;  the  same  decomposition  is 
quickly  produced  by  tbe  ac]^  otiMiuiijnfa. 

SILV2R,  CHX.OROSfeAXX3DB  OF.  The  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  occur 
cnstalhsed  together,  in  various  proportions,  in  cubes  and  cubo-octahedrons,  also 
massive.  Tho  minerals  thus  constituted  vary  in  hardness  from  1  to  15 ;  in  specific 
gravity  from  about  5  75  to  6  2  ;  and  have  an  olive  or  grayish-green  colour,  with  resinous 
and  somewhat  adamantine  lustre,  '  *. 
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Analyses. — a.  EmMite  from  Chanareillo,  in  Chile  (Field,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x. 239).— 
b.  Tho  same  (Field). — c.  The  same,  from  the  Colorado  mine, near  Copiapo :  regularly 
crystallised;  specific  gravity  =  58  (Plat  tn  ex,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxvii.  134;  lxxviii. 
4 1 7 ). — d.  Chanareillo  (Field ). — e.  Megabromite,  from  Chile :  crystallised  in  cubes  asd 
octahedrons  ;  green  ;  specific  gravity  -  6  234  (Richter,  Bamm.  Mineralch.  p.  989).— 
/.  Microbromite,  from  Copiapo;  grey-green,  becoming  darker  on  exposure  to  light; 
specific  gravity  =  675 — 6'76  :— 


a. 

b.  c. 
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SILVEK,  DETECTION  AXTS  ESTIMATION  OF.    1.  Reactions  in  the 

dry  way. — Silver  compounds  mixed  with  sodic  carbonate, and  heated  upon  charcoal  by 
the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  are  reduced,  yielding  brilliant  white  metallic  globules, 
without  any  iucrusU-tion  of  the  charcoal.  Heated  with  Wax  in  the  outer  flame  on 
platinum-wire,  they  are  partly  reduced  and  partly  dissolved,  yielding  a  white  opaline 
glass.  With  microcosmic  salt  they  yield  in  tho  outer  flame  a  yellowish  glass,  which 
becomes  opaline  when  the  amount  of  silver  is  largo.  By  daylight  this  glass  appears 
yellowish,  and  by  candlelight  reddish. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  saline  silver- 
compounds  in  solution,  is  the  formation  of  silver-chloride.  Silver-salts  which  are 
insoluble  in  water  may  generally  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  gives  the 
same  reactions  as  the  soluble  salts. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  produce  a  whito  curdy  precipitate  of  silver- 
chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water  ond  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  is  readily 
dissolved  by  ammonia.  On  exposuro  to  light  it  gradually  acquires  a  violet  tinge,  and 
eventually  becomes  black.  The  admixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  mercurous  chloride 
prevents  or  retard*  tho  coloration  of  silver-chlorido  on  exposure  to  light.  In  very 
dilute  solutions  of  silver,  the  separation  of  the  chloride  precipitate  takes  place  but  slowly, 
and  they  present  for  somo  time  a  whitish  opalescent  appearance. 

A  precipitate  of  lead-chlorido  is  distinguishable  from  silver-chloride  by  its  solu- 
bility in  boiling  water;  a  precipitate  of  mereurous  chloride  is  distinguishable  by  its 
insolubility  in  ammonia,  and  by  turning  black  with  that  reagent. 

Potassium-iodide  produces  a  slightly  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  silver-iodide,  which 
is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

Potassium-cyanide  produces  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  silver-cyanide,  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  excess  of  tho  reagent,  and  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Sufphydric  acid  and  ammonium-sulphide  produce  a  black  precipitate  of  silver- 
sulphide,  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonium-sulphido,  in  dilute  acids,  and  in  am- 
monia. 

Ammonia  or  potash  produces  in  neutral  silver-solutions  a  brown  precipitate  of  silver- 
oxide,  which  dissolves  very  readily  in  ammonia  and  in  ammoniacal  salts. 

Alkaline  carbonate*  produce  a  white  precipitate  of  silver-carbonate,  which  is  soluble 
in  ammonia  and  carlx>nate  of  ammonium. 

Sorfic  phosphate  produces  in  neutral  solutions  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tri basic  silver- 
phosphate,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

OjiuHc  acid  produces  in  neutral  solutions  a  white  precipitate  of  silver-oxalate,  which 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  sparingly  in  nitric  acid. 

Potassium-chromate  produces  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  silver-chromate,  which  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  ammonia  and  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Stannous  chloride  in  excess  produces  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  metallic 
silver. 

Ferrous  suljpJtate  produces  in  nentral  solutions  a  white  precipitate  of  metallic 
silver. 

Zinc  produces  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver;  it  also  separates  silver  from  silver- 
chloride  in  presence  of  water. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Silver  maybe  separated  from  most  other 
metals,  and  estimated  with  great  precision  as  chloride.  For  this  purpose  the  sub- 
stance is  to  be  dissolved  either  in  water  or  nitric  acid;  the  solution  mixed  with  a  slight 
excels  of  nitric  acid,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  or  milta'ness 
is  produced,  then  warmed  in  a  dark  place  until  the  precipitate  has  separated,  and  the 
liquid  has  become  porfectly  clear.    The  chloride  is  then  collected  upon  a  filter  of  knows 
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weight,  washed  with  acidulated  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  This  is  the  roost  accurate 
but  also  the  moat  troublesome  plan  of  weighing.  The  filter  may  be  burnt,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  necessary  to  burn  it  after  having  separated  tho  precipitate  from  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  reduction  of  silver.  The  small  portion  of  chloride 
which  cannot  be  detached  from  the  paper  is  decomposed,  and  remains  as  silver  in  the 
filter-ash.  The  slight  error  which  would  be  causea  by  weighing  this  as  chloride  can 
be  rectified  by  warming  the  ash  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
for  some  minutes,  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The 
remainder  of  the  chloride  may  then  be  added,  the  wholo  heated  till  it  begins  to  melt, 
and  then  weighed.  (Compare  i..904.) 

Silver  may  also  be  estimated  as  cyanide  by  adding  potasaium-cyanido  to  the 
solution,  until  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced,  is  redissolved ;  then  adding 
nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  warming.  The  precipitated  silver-cyanide  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

Estimation  as  Metallic  Silver. — In  the  case  of  silver-salts  from  which  tho  metal  is 
reduced  by  simply  heating  them,  this  method  of  estimation  may  be  conveniently 
adopted.  The  substance  should  be  gradually  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  is  burnt 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Silver. — The  readiness  with  which  silver-chloride  subsides 
in  a  liquid  from  which  it  is  precipitated  admits  of  the  point  of  perfect  precipitation 
being  observed  with  great  precision.    (See  Silver  Assat.) 

The  separation  of  silver  from  other  metals  and  their  salts  is  generally  unattended 
with  any  difficulty.  From  solutions  containing  fine,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  gold,  p'atinum,  it  may  easily  be  separated  by  precipitation 
as  chloride.  From  lead  it  may  be  separated  in  the  same  way,  when  tho  proportion  of 
lead  to  silver  is  not  large.  Or  both  metals  may  be  precipitated  as  cyanides,  tho  silver- 
cyanide  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  the  insoluble  lead-cyanide  separated 
"by  filtration,  and  the  silver-cyanide  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  nitric  acid.  Or 
the  neutral  solution  may  be  heated  with  an  alkaline  formiate,  until  there  is  no  longer 
any  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Silver  only  is  reduced,  and  may  bo  collected  by 
filtration,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

From  mercury  in  the  state  of  mercuric  salts,  silver  may  be  easily  separated  as 
chloride.  When  silver  is  associated  with  mercurous  compounds,  it  is  best  to  convort 
them,  by  heating  with  nitric  acid,  into  mercuric  compounds,  and  then  precipitate  the 
silver  as  chloride. 

From  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  mercury,  the  best  method  of  separation  is  to  pre- 
cipitate the  metals  as  sulphides,  and  heat  the  precipitate  carefully  in  an  atmosphere 
of  chlorine  gas,  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  dull  redness,  so  as  to  distil  off 
the  volatile  chlorides.  The  silver-chloride  remaining  may  be  weighod,  or  the  silver 
reduced  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

4.  The  atomic  weight  of  silver  has  been  determined  in  connection  with  those  of 
chlorine  and  potassium  (i.  905).  Stas  obtained,  as  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of 
experiments  conducted  by  different  processes,  the  number  107*943  (L  466).    B.  H.  P. 

8X1. VSR,  r AHX.-OBE.    See  Tetrahedritb. 

BZX.VSR,  FLUORIDE  OF.  Argentic  Fluoride,  AgF.  Produced  by  dissolving 
argentic  oxide  or  carbonate  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution  when  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  or  concentrated  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  left  to  stand,  deposits  large, 
transparent,  colourless,  hard  prisms,  mostly  aggregated  lengthwise,  consisting  of  the 
hydrated  fluoride,  AgF.2H*0  (Fremy,  Jahresber.  1856,  p.  87.— Pfaundler,  ibid. 
1862,  p.  305).  Marignac,  on  the  other  hand  (ibid.  1857,  p.  129),  obtained  the 
flnoridt'  in  quadratic  octahedrons,  containing  AgF.H'O.  The  dehydrated  crystals  are 
deliquescent,  and  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  especially  in  a  vacuum,  give  off  water 
and  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  are  converted  on  the  surface  into  a  yellow  oxyfluoride 
(infra).  When  fused,  they  give  off  their  water  and  leave  the  anhydrous  fluoride  AgF — 
not,  however,  quite  pure,  inasmuch  as  hydrofluoric  acid  and  oxygen  are  given  off  at 
the  same  time  (Pfaundler).  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  fused  silver-fluoride, 
chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  and  fluorine  is  set  free  (ii.  673).  The  aqueous  solution  of 
silver-fluoride  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate  of  chloride,  and  with  potash  a 
precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  easily  decomposed  also  by  organic  acids,  yielding 
precipitates  of  the  corresponding  silver-salts,  which  are  in  this  way  more  easily  pre- 
pared than  from  the  ordinary  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  much 
less  soluble  in  free  hydrofluoric  than  in  nitric  acid.    fPf a u  n d  1  e  r.) 

Argentic  Oxyfluoride,  Ag4F*O.H,0  or  AgF.AgH0. — This  compound  is  formed 
when  a  solution  of  the  fluoride  is  strongly  concentrated  over  the  water-bath ;  also,  as 
already  observed,  when  the  crystals  of  the  hydrated  fluoride  are  left  to  stand  over  oil 
of  vitriol.   It  forms  brass-yellow  crystalline  spangles,  which  dissolve  in  water  with 
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ition  of  argentic  oxide.  The  solution  gives  with  carbonic  acid  a  precipitate  of 
argentic  carbonate,  whereas  a  solution  of  the  fluoride  is  not  precipitated  bj  a  strvani 
of  the  gas.  (Pfaundler.) 

SZLVSS,  FITLMIVATXiro.  A  detonating  compound,  discovered  by  Ber- 
thollet.  To  prepare  it,  silver-oxide  recently  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by  lime- 
water,  and  freed  from  excess  of  moisture  by  pressure  betwoen  filtering-paper,  is  treated 
with  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  aud  left  to  itself  for  twelve  hours ;  more  ammonia  is 
then  poured  upon  it,  to  dissolve  the  film  which  has  formed  on  its  surface;  the  liquid  is 
decanted ;  and  the  still  moist  fulminating  silver  is  divided  into  very  small  portions, 
and  left  to  dry  (Berthollet^.  Faraday  prepares  the  compound  by  treating  silver- 
oxide  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  ammonia.  It  is  also  said  to  be  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  saturated  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver-chloride  with  caustic  potash. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  compound,  exploding  with  the  greatest  violence,  when 
dry,  on  the  slightest  friction,  and  often  even  in  the  moist  state,  from  unknown  causes. 
Hence  its  composition  has  not  been  ascertained  with  cortainty.  By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  argentic  oxide  and  ammonia,  while  others  regard  it  as  an 
amido  or  a  nitride  of  silver. 

The  ammoniacal  liquid  decanted  from  fulminating  silver  sometimes  deposits  black, 
metallic-shining,  explosive  crystals.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  pure  fulminating  silver, 
the  ordinary  pulverulent  product  containing  also  admixed  silver-oxide  or  metallic  silver. 
(Haudw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  961.) 

SXX/VER,  HORST.   Native  chloride  of  silver. 

SILVER,  IODISES  OF.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  compound  of  silver  and 
iodine,  vis.  argentic  iodide,  Agl.  This  compound  occurs  native  as  iodargyrite  or 
iodyrite,  *in  hexagonal  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  oeP  .  4P  .  2P  .  ^P. 
Length  of  principal  axiB  =  0  81438.  Angle  oP  :  P  «=  136°  46'.  Cleavage  basal, 
highly  perfect.  It  occurs  also  in  thin  flexible  plates,  with  lamellar  structure.  It  is 
soft  and  sectile ;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5  504 ;  yellow  or  yellowish-green  colour, 
yellow  streak  and  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre  ;  translucent.  It  melts  easily  before 
the  blowpipe  to  a  greyish -yellow  mass,  colouring  the  flame  red,  and  on  charcoal  leaves 
a  bead  of  silver.    (D*e  s  c  1  o  i  z  e  a  u  x,  Ann.  Ch_  Phys.  [3]  xl.) 

Iodyrite  is  found  at  Abarradon  in  Mexico,  at  Los  Algodones  in  Coquimbo  and  at 
Chanareillo,  Chile,  and  at  Guadajara  in  Spain.  The  following  are  analyses  of 
specimens  from  Los  Algodones:  a.  by  Domeyko  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  vi.  153);  b.  by 
Damour  (ibid.  [5]  iv.  329);  c.  and  d.  by  Smith  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxiii.  457): 


a.  b.  e.  d. 

Iodine     .  —        5403      5293       53  11       54  03 

Silver      .      .       .       4625       4572      46  52      4638  45-97 

99-75       9945       9949  10000 

Argentic  iodide  is  produced  by  heating  silver  with  iodine,  and  as  a  precipitate  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  with  hydriodic  acid  or  a  soluble  iodide;  also  by 
the  action  of  iodine  on  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate. 

When  strong  hydriodic  acid  is  poured  upon  silver,  (he  metal  dissolves,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  till  the  acid  is  saturated  :  on  heating  the  liquid  the  action  begins  again, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  large  colourless  crystalline  laminse  of  hydro- 
argentic  iodide,  Agl. HI,  which  however  quickly  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  decanted  mother-liquor  yields,  on  standing,  hexagonal  prisms  of  argentic  iodide 
verv  much  like  the  native  compound.  When  silver  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
hydriodic  and  hydrochloric  aeia,  nothing  but  argentic  iodide  is  formed ;  the  eamo 
compound  is  also  formed,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  argentic  chloride  is  immersed  in  concentrated  hydriodic  acid.  When  silver  is 
plunged  into  iodide  of  potassium  melted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  argentic  iodide  is 
formed ;  and  the  potassium  iB  partly  oxidised,  and  dissolves  a  portion  of  silica 
from  the  crucible ;  sometimes  also  tho  potassium  reduces  a  small  quantity  of  silicon. 
(H.  St.  C 1  a  i  r  e  D  e  v i  1 1  o,  Compt  rend.  xlii.  894.) 

Precipitated  argentic  iodide  has  a  specific  gravity  «■  502  (Earsten)  ;  5*61 
(B  outlay).  When  precipitated  with  excess  of  potassium -iodide,  it  has  a  pab*- 
y  el  low  colour,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  light ;  but  when  precipitated  with  excess  of 
silver-nitrate,  its  colour  is  darker,  and  is  changed  by  light  to  a  pale-grey,  or,  in 
presence  of  silver-solution,  to  a  deep  greenish -black  grey.  This  change  of  colour  is 
not  attended  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  does  not  indeed  appear  to  depend  on  a 
chemical  action.  It  is  retarded  by  acids  ;  and  nitric  acid  restores  the  original  colour  of 
the  iodide  without  dissolving  out  any  silver:  tho  colour  is  also  restored  by  iodide  of 
potassium  (Vogel,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  28  1.  On  the  use  of  argentic  iodide  in  photo- 
graphy, see  Liout,  Chjuucax  Action  of  (iii.  693),  and  Photography  (iv.  625). 
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Argentic  iodide  resembles  the  bromide  and  chloride  in  roost  of  its  chemical 
relations.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilate  acids,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia, 
1  pt.  of  it  requiring,  for  solution,  2,500  pts.  of  aqueous  ammonia  of  specific  gravity 
0-96  (Martini).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  solutions. of  alkalinec  chlorides,  and  hot 
solutions  dissolve  only  traces  of  it ;  in  concentrated  solution  of  potassium-iodide,  on 
the  contrary,  it  dissolves  abundantly,  the  solution  "when  diluted  with  water  yielding  a 
precipitate  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  silver ;  it  dissolves  slightly  in  hyposulphite 
of  sodium,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  iodide  of  potassium.  (Field,  Zeitschr.  Ch. 
Pharm.  1861,  p.  126.) 

Argentic  iodide  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour  when  heated,  becoming  pale  again  on 
cooling.  At  a  low  red  heat,  it  melts  easily  to  a  dark  red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  dingy  yellow  translucent  mass,  exhibiting  a  granular  fracture. 

Chlorine  passedovpr  argentic  iodide  at  ordinary  temperatures  immediately  turns  it 
white ;  and  on  gently  heating  it,  iodine  is  given  off",  and  pure  argentic  chloride 
remains  behind.  The  iodide  is  not  decomposed  by  phosphoric  or  by  dilute  nitric  acid, 
but  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  iodine.  It  dis-solves 
easily  in  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate.  By  fusion  with  alkalis,  and  by  the  action  of 
tine,  &c.  in  presence  of  dilute  acids,  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chloride. 

Argentic  iodido  heated  with  solution  of  argentic  nitrats  forms  the  two  double  salts, 
AgI.2AgNO»  and  Agl.AgN'O*  (iv.  105). 

Argentic  iodide  (not  fused)  absorbs  3  6  per  cent  ammonia  gas,  forming  the  compound 
2AgI.NIP  or  AgI.(NH»Ag)I,  which  gives  off  its  ammonia  again  on  exposure  to  tho  air. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Argento-potassie  Iodides. — A  hot  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  iodide  partially 
saturated  with  argentic  iodide,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  of'  the  salt 
AgI.2KI;  but  if  the  solution  be  completely  saturated  with  argentic  iodide  at  the 
boiling  heat,  it  deposits  the  salt  Agl.KI,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
without  decomposition.  The  crystals  turn  yellow  in  drying,  and  blue  on  exposure  to 
light  (Bollay,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxiv.  377).  Both  these  salts  are  decomposed  by 
cold  alcohol  and  by  water. 

SILVBS,  XOBOBROMXDS  OF.  Said  to  occur  native  in  Chile.  (Dana,  ii. 
600.) 

silves,  native.  Silver  occurs  in  the  metallic  state  more  or  less  alloyed  with 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  other  metals,  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  monometric  forms ; 
also  in  masses,  or  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  traversing  calcspar,  quartz, 
gneiss,  slate,  &c.  Hardness  —  2*5 — 3.  Specific  gravity  -  10*1 — 11-1.  Lustre 
metallic.  Colour  and  streak  silver-white,  becoming  greyish-black  by  tarnishing.  It 
is  mcst  abundant  in  Peru,  where  indeed  most  of  tho  silver  occurs  in  this  state :  found 
also  in  Mexico,  and  in  smaller  quantities  at  several  localities  in  the  United  States. 
Very  fine  specimens  are  found  at  Kongsberg,  in  Norway.  It  occurs  also  in  some  of 
the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mines,  and  in  small  quantities  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz, 
in  Suabia  and  Hungary,  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny,  near  Beresof  in  the  Ural,  at 
Sehlangenberg  in  the  Altai,  and  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Horn-silver  and 
tilver-glance  occur  as  pseudomorphs  after  native  silver.  (Dana,  ii.  16). 

silver,  nitride  OP.  Berthollet's  fulminating  silver  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  nitride  or  amide  of  silver  (p.  300). 

SILVER  ORES.  Minerals  containing  silver  as  an  essential  constituent,  and 
available  for  the  metallurgic  extraction  of  silver  when  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Naumannite,  Ag*Se. 
Polybasite,  9Ag'S .  Sb?8«. 
Proust  ite,  3Ag*8  .  As'S1. 
Pyrargyrite,  3Ag*S  .  Sb'S1. 
Selbito,  Ag»O.CO«. 
Silver-amalgam,  Ag'Hg. 
Silver-glance  or  Argentite,  Ag'S;  also 
Acanthite,  which        tho  same  compo- 
sition, but  crystallises  in  trimetric  forms. 
Stephanite,  6Ag'S .  Sb«S* 
Sternbergite,  3(Fe ;      )S  .  Fe*S*. 
Stromcyerite,    or  Silver-copper-glance, 

(Ag*;Cu')S. 
Xanthocone.SAgiS.As'S'  +  3Ag»S.  As'S» 
or  Ag»AsS»  .  Ag"AsS\  and  the  allied 


or  Bromyrito,  AgBr 
Brongniardite,  2(Pb;  Ag»)S  .  Sb*S» 
Discrasite,  Ag*Sb 
Embolite,  Ag(Cl ;  Br) 
Eukairite,  (Ag* ;  Cu»)Se 
Preibergite,  4Ag*S  .  Sb'S*,  and  other  so- 
called  Fahl-ores,  containing  silver  to- 
gether with  copper  and  lead. 
Freieslebenite,  5(Ag»  ;Pb)S  .  2Sb*S"  and 

the  allied  mineral  Kenngottite. 
Hessite  or  Telluric  Silver,  AgTe. 
Horn-silver,  AgCl. 
Iodargyrite,  Agl. 

Miargyrite,  Ag*S  .  Sb'S',  and  the  allied 
Hypargyrite,  and  the  Fire- 
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Many  other  minerals— as  lead,  copper,  iron-ores,  &c — are  also  regarded  as  silver- 
ores,  when  they  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  for  profitable  extraction  (p.  279). 

8XIVIB,  OXIDES  Or.  Silver  forms  three  oxides,  represented  by  the  formulae 
Ag«0,  Ag'O,  and  Ag»0». 

Hemloxide  of  Silver,  or  Argentous  Oxide,  Ag'O.  Suboxide  or  Quadrantoxids  of 
Silver.— This  oxide,  discovered  by  Wohler  in  1839  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xxx.  1),  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  hydrogen-gas  over  argentic  oxalate,  mellitate,  or  citrate  heated  to 
100°,  half  the  acid  being  then  set  free,  and  a  dark-brown  argeutous  salt  remaining. 
The  free  acid  may  be  removed  by  water,  which  dissolves  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
argentous  salt,  but  forms  a  brown-red  or  portwine-coloured  solution.  Argentous  salts 
are  also  produced  in  some  instances  by  passing  hydrogen  into  ammoniiical  solutions 
of  argentic  salts  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  119).  From  the  solid  salts  or  their 
solutions,  the  argentous  oxide  is  separated  by  caustic  potash  as  a  black  precipitate. 
According  to  Oeuther  (ibid.  cxiv.  121),  argentous  oxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
cuprous  hydrate  on  solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  Wohler  (ibid.  d.  363)  has  also 
obtained  it,  mixed  with  metallic  silver,  by  repeatedly  boiling  argentic  arsenite  with 
soda-ley. 

Argentous  oxide,  when  pure,  does  not  change  colour  in  drying,  and  does  not  acquire 
metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisher.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid  convert 
it  into  argentous  chloride  and  bromide  respectively.  By  oxygen-acids  and  by^mmonia 
it  is  resolved  into  argentic  oxide  and  metallic  silver. 

According  to  Faraday  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [21  ix.  107),  a  solution  of  argentic  oxide  in 
ammonia  deposits,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  body  which  is  grey  by  reflected  light,  bright 
yellow  in  thin  levers  by  transmitted  light,  and  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  oxygen, 
and  leaving  metallic  silver. 

Protoxide  of  Silver  or  Argentic  Oxide,  Ag'O.  This  oxide  is  obtained  in  the 
pure  state — 

1.  By  heating  argentic  carbonate  to  200°. 

2.  By  decomposing  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  with  caustic  alkalis,  certain  precautions 
being,  however,  necessary  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  formation  of  carbonate,  a.  The 
silver-solution  is  poured  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  baryta,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
leave  the  liquid  with  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  and  the  precipitate  is  left  to  settle  in 
a  corked  flask,  then  drenched  with  cooled  de-aerated  water,  in  closed  vessels.  The 
oxide  thus  obtained  is  a  brown  powder,  becoming  black  when  dried  at  60°  or  70°. — 
$.  By  mixing  concentrated  hot  solutions  of  potash  and  argentic  nitrate,  the  oxide  is 
at  once  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which  settles  down  quickly  and  is  easy 
to  wash. 

3.  By  precipitating  a  cold  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing 
the  precipitated  chloride  with  cold  water — then  levigating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  pouring  it  into  boiling  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1*25  to  1*3,  so  slowly 
as  not  to  interrupt  the  boiling,  the  argentic  chloride  is  decomposed,  and  the  pure  oxide 
is  obtained  as  a  soft  bluish-black  powder.  If  it  be  not  completely  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  it  must  be  triturated  in  a  porcelain  mortar  with  fresh  potash-ley  and  again 
boiled. 

4.  Argontic  oxide  is  also  formed  when  silver  is  very  strongly  heated  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame,  or  in  the  electric  arc 

Argentic  oxide  is  a  brown  or  black  powder  of  specific  gravity  7*143  (Herapath), 
7*250  (Boullay).  According  to  Bineau  (Compt.  rend.  xli.  509),  it  dissolves  in  3,000 
pts.  of  water,  forming  a  solution  which  yields  a  precipitate  with  chlorides  and  phosphates, 
has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste.  Argentic  oxide  is  a  strong 
base,  and  neutralises  acids  completely,  forming  the  argentic  salts.  According  to  H. 
Bose  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxv.  304),  the  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  oxide  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  After  drying  at  60°  or  70°,  it  is  anhydrous.  It  gives  off 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  at  100°,  also  when  exposed  to  sunshine;  but  whether 
argentous  oxide  or  metallic  silver  is  thereby  produced  is  not  oxactry  known.  At  a 
stronger  heat  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  metallic  silver  and  oxygen. 

Argentic  oxide  is  easily  reduced  by  oxidable  substances.  According  to  Bo ttger 
(J.  pr.  Chem  xc.  32),  the  following  substances  are  Bet  on  fire  when  triturated  with  it 
in  the  dry  state,  even  on  paper :— sulphide  of  gold,  black  sulphide  of  antimony,  realgar, 
orpiment,  milk  of  sulphur,  selenium,  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  tannic  acid.  Creosote 
also  burns  with  scintillation  when  dropped  on  dry  argentic  oxide.  The  oxide  is  reduced 
to  metallic  silver  completely  by  aqueous  phosphorous  acid,  partially  by  aqueous  sul- 
phurous acid,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  argentic  phosphate  or  sulphate.  Under 
water  it  is  reduced  to  metal  by  contact  with  zinc,  tin,  or  copper,  but  not  by  iron  or 
mercury  (Fischer).   Aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  converts  it  into  argentic  chloride, 
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with  evolution  of  oxygen  (B  a  lard).  It  is  not  altered  by  potash-ley  or  soda-ley, 
but  strong  aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  fulminating  silver  (p.  300.) 

Peroxide  of  Silver  or  Argentic  Dioxide,  Ag*0*.~ Discovered  by  Bitter  in 
1814.  It  is  formed  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  is  electrolysed, 
with  two  thick  platinum-wires  for  poles,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the  positive 
pole,  while  metallic  silver  separates  at  the  negative  pole.  The  crystals,  however,  always 
contain  argentic  nitrate,  either  in  combination  or  mechanically  enclosed  (Fischer,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  xxxii.  108. — Gmelin  and  Mahla,  Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxii.  289).  Accord- 
ing to  Schonbein  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xli.  321;  lxxiv.  324),  pure  argentic  dioxide  may  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  pulverulent  silver.  It  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acid, 
to  a  deep  brown  liquid,  which  remains  undccomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  deposits 
the  dioxide  when  considerably  diluted  with  water,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygon 
and  argentic  nitrate. 

Argentic  dioxide,  when  cautiously  heated,  gives  off  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  protoxide; 
but  when  quickly  heated  to  110°,  it  suddenly  gives  off  oxygen  with  slight  explosion. 
Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  argentic  chloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  When 
thrown  into  ammonia,  it  rapidly  eliminates  nitrogen  gas,  and  runs  about  in  tho  liquid 
till  it  is  dissolved.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  convert  it  into  argentic  salts,  with 
evolution  of  oxygen.  Hydrogen  reduces  it  only  when  heated,  but  then  with  slight 
explosion.  When  thrown  into  hydric  peroxido,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  metallic 
silver  and  oxygen. 

SZXVZBf  OZY  C  EN  -  8 AX  TB  OF.  Silver  forms  two  classes  of  oxygen-salts, 
eoiTesponding  with  the  argentic  and  argentous  oxides.  The  argentic  salts  are 
funned  by  dissolving  metallic  silver  in  oxidising  acids,  or  by  double  decomposition.  Tho 
nitrate,  chlorate,  and  perchlorate  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble.    Their  reactions  have  already  been  described  (p.  298.) 

Argentous  salts  areprodnced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  argentic  salts. 
W oliler  originally  prepared  them  by  gently  heating  argentic  salts  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen (p.  309).  In  many  cases,  however,  they  are  more  easily  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  gas  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  an  argentic  salt  heated  to  about  90° ;  in 
this  manner  Rautenberg  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  119)  has  obtained  the  chromate, 
molybdate,  and  tungstate. — Argentous  chromate  is  thus  produced,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  mixed,  however,  with  a  little  metallic  silver  (to  which  it  is  completely 
reduced  at  60°).  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  i»  immediately  reddened  and  dissolved 
by  strong  nitric  acid ;  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  green  colour,  the  chromic  acid 
being  reduced  to  chromic  oxide. — Argentous  molybdate,  Ag40.2MoO',  has  been  already 
described  (iii.  1041).— Argentous  tungstate,  AgK^WO*  is  a  black  glittering  powder, 
which  under  the  microscope  exhibits  crystals  apparently  with  rhombic  faces.  Nitric 
arid  dissolves  the  silver  from  it,  separating  yellow  tungstic  acid  ;  potash,  on  the  other 
hind,  extracts  the  tungstic  acid,  and  separates  argentous  oxide.  An  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  argentic  arsenate  is  turned  brown  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  very  slowly  deposits  a 
Fnall  quantity  of  a  black  powder.  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  immediately  reduces 
argentic  arseniate  and  rriargentic  phosphate  to  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  argentous 
oxide  mixed  with  metallic  silver ;  argentic  oxalate  is  reduced  by  the  same  solution  to 
metallic  silver.   (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  200.) 

A  solution  of  argentous  citrate  or  mdlitate  decomposes  gradually  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  immediately  on  boiling  into  metallic  silver  and  argentic  salt.  The  same  salts 
dissolve  easily  in  ammonia,  forming  a  yellowish-red  liquid.  Common  salt  added  to 
these  solutions  throws  down  brown  arge  ntous  chloride. 

SHiVER,  Phosphide  OF.  When  phosphorus  is  thrown  upon  melted  silver, 
a  phosphide  is  formed,  from  which  part  of  the  phosphorus  separates  as  the  fused  mass 
solidifies,  and  then  burns  in  the  air.  Phosphide  of  silver  is  also  formed  by  fusing 
silver  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid  and  charcoal  (Pcllotier),  or  argentic  phosphate, 
with  charcoal  (Landgrebe).  The  phosphide  obtained  by  the  first  and  second 
methods  is  white,  granular,  and  crystalline,  splits  under  the  hammer,  but  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife;  it  contains  20  per  cent,  phosphorus  (AgP  requires  22*3  per  cent.). 
That  prepared  by  Landgrebes  method  is  scoriaceous,  brittle,  sectile,  exhibits  a 
silvery  lustre  when  filed,  and  contains  33*2  per  cent,  phosphorus  (AgP*  requires  36-4 
per  cent.). 

When  finely  divided  silver  is  gently  heated  in  phosphorus-vapour,  a  blackish-grey 
phosphide,  AgT*,  is  obtained,  of  specific  gravity  4*63,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acia, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid :  it  is  difficult  to  prepare,  as  if  the  heat  applied  is  rather 
too  hiah,  some  of  the  phosphorus  is  driven  off.  When  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  is 
treated  with  phosphoretted  hydrogen-gas,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  according  to 
Laudgrebi's  somewhat  doubtful  statements,  is  a  phosphide  containing  16*5  per  cent. 
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phosphorus,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ag*!*.   According  to  II.  Rob*1,  however, 
it  consists  ol  pure  silver.   (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  966.) 

8XX1VER,  BED,  or  SUBT.  This  name  includes  two  silver-ores,  both  consisting 
of  argentic  sulphantimoniteg — vix.,  dark-red  silver-ore,  or  pyrargyrito,  2Ag2S.SbzS\ 
(iv.  740),  and  light  red  silver-dre  or  prouatite,  2Ag5S.Sb*S*  (iv.  764). 

SXXtVEXt,  SEX*EirXX>E  or,  Ag*So.  Silver  acquires  a  black  tarnish  by  contact 
with  tho  vapour  of  selenium,  selenious  acid,  or  selenhydric  acid.  The  compound  is 
easily  formed  by  melting  silver  and  selenium  together.  Selenhydric  acid  passed  into  a 
solution  of  silver,  forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  becomes  dark-grey  when  dry.  and 
melts  without  decomposition  at  a  red  heat,  forming,  when  cold,  a  silver-white  somewhat 
malleable  mass.  It  is  not  completely  deprived  of  its  selenium  by  roasting,  or  even  by 
fusion  with  alkalis  or  borax ;  iron  unites  with  it,  forming  a  dark-grey  compound. 
Selenide  of  silver  dissolves  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  the  solution  containing  argentic  tselenite. 
On  fusing  the  precipitated  selenide  with  more  selenium,  it  is  converted  into  the 
d  i  s  e  1  e  n  i  d  e,  Ag'S*  which  melts  to  a  specular  mass,  retaining  its  selenium  on  ignition, 
but  giving  it  up  when  roasted. 

Selenide  of  Silver  and  Lead. — The  mineral  naumannite,  found  at  Tilkerode  in  the 
Hartz,  consists  of  isomorphous  mixtures  of  the  selenides  of  lead  and  silver.  It  occurs 
in  cubes,  with  perfect  cubic  cleavage ;  also  massive,  granular,  and  in  thin  plates ;  liard- 
neas  —  2*5  ;  specific  gravity  —  8  0  ;  lustre  metallic,  splendent ;  colour  ana  streak  iron- 
black.  A  specimen,  analysed  by  Gt.  Rose,  contained  23-53  per  cent.  Se,  65'56  Ag,  and 
4*91  Pb;  another,  analysed  by  Rammelsberg,  gave  26*62  Se,  11-67  Ag,  and  6015 
Pb  (  »  98-34 \    The  first  is  nearly  PbSe.l3Ag*Se  ;  tho  second  (4— SjPbSe.Ag-Se. 

Selenide  of  Silver  and  Copper,  AgCu'Se  or  Ag*Se.CusSe. — This  is  the  composition  of 
eukairite  from  Sm&land,  Sweden  (ii.  605). 

BXLVEX,  SSXtEirZOCTAirATE  OF.    See  Selknioctanates  (p.  220). 

BIXVEXt,  SULPHIDE  OP.  Argentic  Sulphide,  Ag«S.— This,  which  is  the  only 
known  compound  of  silver  and  sulphur,  occurs  native  assilver-glanceor  argyrose, 
in  cubes,  octahedrons,  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  intermediate  forms,  occasionally  also 
with  faces  of  the  trapezohedron  and  triakis-octahedron  (ii.  125,  126).  The  crystals 
are  often  distorted  and  irregularly  developed,  or  aggregated  in  tooth-shaped,  step- 
Bhaped,  dendritic,  striated,  filiform,  or  capillary  groups  ;  it  also  occurs  in  amorphous 
masses,  and  as  an  earthy  deposit.  The  crystals  exhibit  cubic  and  dodecahedral 
cleavage.  Hardness  =»  2*5.  Specific  gravity  —  7  196 — 7*365.  Lustre  metallic; 
colour  and  streak  blackish  lead-grey ;  opaque ;  fracture  small,  conchoi'dal,  uneven. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  melts,  swells  up  strongly,  gives  off  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  finally  leaves  a  fused  button  of  silver.  Silver-glance  occurs  in 
veins  traversing  gneiss,  granite,  mica-slate,  &c,  and  often  in  very  large  masses,  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Norway,  Siberia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and  other  localities. 
It  is  seldom  found  quite  pure,  being  usually  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  sulphides  of 
lead,  copper,  and  iron.  Pure  argentic  sulphide  contains  87 '1  per  cent,  silver. 
Klaproth  found  in  a  crystallised  specimen  from  Freiberg  85*3,  and  in  a  massive  variety 
from  Joachimsthal  85  per  cent,  silver.  Lindaker  found  in  a  crystallised  variety  from 
the  same  locality,  14'46  per  cent,  sulphur,  77  58  silver,  3*68  lead,  153  copper,  and  2  02  %4 
iron  (-  99-27). 

Acanthite  is  a  trimetric  variety  of  argentic  sulphide  occurring  at  Joachimsthal  in 
the  Erzgebirge,  in  small  crystals  of  specific  gravity  7  31— 7  36,  isomorphous  with  copper- 
glance  (ii.  76). 

Argentic  sulphide  is  formed  artificially  by  fusing  silver  with  excess  of  sulphur. 
According  to  Durocher  (Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  823),  it  may  bo  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state  by  mixing  sulphydric  acid  gas  with  the  vapour  of  argentic  chloride.  Becquerel 
also  obtained  it  crystallised  by  filling  one  arm  of  a  U-tube  with  solution  of  potassic 
sulphydrate,  the  other  with  argentic  nitrate,  and  connecting  the  two  liquids  by  an  are 
of  silver.  The  end  dipping  into  the  alkaline  sulphydrate  then  became  covered  with 
beautiful  prisms  of  sulphide  of  silver  and  potassium,  which  were  gradually  decomposed 
by  the  nitric  acid  carried  over  to  them,  yielding  sulphate  of  potastium  and  octahedral 
crystals  of  argentic  sulphide.  The  compound  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phydric acid  on  metallic  silver  (p.  278),  and  as  a  brown  or  black  precipitate  when 
sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  silver-solutions. 

Artificial  argentic  sulphide  has  a  density  of  6  85  (Karsten).  After  fusion,  it 
solidifies  to  a  lead-grey,  metallic-shining,  malleable  mass,  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  to  be  used  for  forming  medallions  with  tho  die.  Faraday  supposed  that 
argentic  sulphide  conducts  electricity,  like  a  metal,  without,  decomposition,  its  con- 
ducting power  however  increasing  with  rise  of  temperature,  like  that  of  an  electrolyte; 
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Hittorf,  however,  has  shown  (Pogg.  Ann.lxxxiv.  1)  that  when  free  from  metallic  silver 
it  conduct*  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  decomposed. 

Argentic  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid  however  dissolves  it,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  is 
very  slowly  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  and  if  the  temperature  is  not  very 
high,  argentic  sulphate  is  produced,  which  requires  a  very  strong  hoat  to  decompose  it. 
When  ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  gives  off  sulphydric  acid,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  even  in  this  way.  Chlorine  gas  does  not  decompose  it  in  tho 
culd.  and  acts  but  slowly  upon  it  when  heated  (H.  Kose).  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
solution  of  cnpric  chloride,  unless  chloride  of  sodium  is  also  present,  in  which  case 
argentic  chloride  and  cuprous  sulphide  are  produced. 

Argentic  sulphide  may  bo  fused  in  all  proportions  with  motallic  silver.  The  fused 
sulphide  is  quickly  decomposed  by  jron,  with  formation  of  ferrous  sulphide  and 
reparation  of  metallic  silver  containing  iron.  Lead  acts  in  like  manner,  the 
exc»ss  of  lead,  however,  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  silver. 

Argentic  sulphide  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  for  producing 
blaok  designs  on  engraved  silver  ;  this  art  is  called  nidlo.  It  has  also  been  used  us 
i  hair-dye,  the  hair  being  washed  first  with  a  silver-solution  (generally  ammoniacal), 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  monoaulphide  of  potassium. 

Argtnto-cuproua  Sulphide,  AgCuS  or  Ag'S.Cu'S.  Argentiferous  Copper- 
fiance.  Strotneyerite. — A  mineral  intermediate  in  composition  between  argentic 
wlphide  and  copper-glance,  and  crystallising  in  trimetric  forms,  isomorphous  with  the 
Uiter;  also  CKHmrring  massive  and  embedded.  Hardness  =»  2  5  to  3-0.  Specific 
parity  -  6  2  to  6  3.  It  is  sectile,  has  a  dark  stool-grey  colour,  shining  streak, 
aad  subconcho'idal  fracture.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  grey  semi-malleable 
WL  gives  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  copper,  and  when  cupelled  with  lead,  leaves  a 
button  of  silver. 

Analyst* :  a.  From  Scblangenborg  in  the  Altai:  massive  (Stromeyer,  Schw.  J. 
From  Rudelstadt  in  Silesia:  crystallised  (Sander,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  313): 

a.  b.  Calculated. 

Sulphur   .        -         1578          1692  8       320  1573 

Silver      .        .        5227          6271  Ag    108-0  6308 

Copper     .        .         30-48          3095  Cu     634  3H9 

Iron         .        .          0  33            024  2034  10000 

9886  99-82 

Several  massive  grey  silver  and  copper  ores  occurring  in  Chile  appear,  from  the 

of  Domeyko,  to  consist  of  this  minoral  mixed  with  copper-glance : 


San  Pedro.  Ca«ema.  S.  Pedro. 

Ag«S.3Cu*S  Ag*S.4Cu58  AglS.6Cu*S  Ag*S.9Cu*8 

Bulphur       .        1783  1993  20  53  2141  2079 

Silver           .        287  9  2404  16  58  1208  296 

Copper         .        63-38  6394  6058  63  98  7551 

Iron            .       ^  •_  __2^0»  231  253  074 

100-00  10000  10000  10000  10000 

Argentic  sulphide  occurs  in  combination  with  the  trisulphidesof  arsenic  and  antimony, 
m  sereral  varieties  of  fahl-ore,— viz.,  brongniardite,  freibergite,  frrieslobunite,  poly- 
bo*ite,  prouatite.,  pyrargyrite,  stephanite,  and  xanthocone.    (See  SavKB-oRKs,  p.  301.) 

STJI.PHOCY.ajir ATE  Or.    See  Sui.rU0CYAMA.TB8. 


SZ1VZS,  BU1PHO-HTPOPH O S PHITE  and  BUXPHO PHOSPHITE  OF. 

See  Phosphorus,  Sulphides  of  (iv.  601,  602). 

SH.TTSK,  XXXiIiXTRIDE  OF,  AgTe. — This  compound  occurs  native  as  Htssite 
or  Tdluric  Silver,  in  coarse-grained  niasns  apparently  monometric  and  granular. 
Hardness  =  2 — 3-5.  Specific  gravity  =  8*3— 8  9.  It  is  slightly  malleable,  has  a 
lead-grey  or  6teel-grey  colour,  and  metallic  lustre.  Heated  in  an  open  tube,  it  melts 
bet  does  not  fume.  Before  tho  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  melts  at  a  bright-red  heat, 
leaving  a  somewhat  brittle  button  of  silver.  "With  fluxes  it  forms  in  the  outer  flamo  a 
yellowish,  in  the  inner  flame  a  dark- red  glass,  becoming  grey  on  cooling.  It  dissolve* 
m  nitric  add,  the  solution  depositing  crystallised  argentic  tellurite. 

Analyses:  a.  From  the  Savodinskoi  mine  in  the  Altai  (G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii. 
64).— b.  Nagyag  in  Transylvania:  specific  gravity  «  8  31— 8  45  (Petz,  ibid.  lvii. 
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470).— <\  Retzbanya  in  Hungary;  a.  massive;  /9.  granular,  with  green  deposit 
(Rammelsberg): 


a. 

f>. 

Tellurium 

3696 

36-89 

37  76 

Silver 

6242 

62-32 

61-55 

Gold 

•  ♦ 

•  • 

0-69 

Iron 

0-24 

0*50 

9962 

99-71 

10000 

330 
66  28  64-5 


975 


The  formula  AgTe  require*  37  27  percent,  tellurium  and  62  73  silver. 
Argento-auric  Tellurite,  4AgJTe.Au*Te,  of  specific  gravity  8*72— 8*83,  found  at 
Na^ya&  contains,  according  to  Petz,  34  98  per  cent  tellurium,  46  76  silver,  and  18-26 

Sylmnite  (q.  v.)  or  Graphic  Tellurium,  and  Nagyagite  or  Foliated  Tellurium  (iv.  1), 
are  likewise  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver,  but  contain  lead  and  antimony  in  addition. 


Native  argentic  sulphide. 

8ILVEE-ACETYL,  C*Ag*H.  (Berthelot,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  180.)— An 
organic  radicle,  the  compounds  of  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetylene  on 
ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  salts.f 

The  chloride,  C'A^IICl,  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric 
acid,  with  formation  of  argentic  chloride.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  re- 
producing acetylene.    It -docs  not  dissolve  perceptibly  in  ammonio-argentie  chloride. 

The  oxide,  (C'Ag'H^O.—  Thin  compound  (hitherto  regarded  asacetylide  of  silver  or 
silver-acetylene,  C^Ag2)  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acetylene  on  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  nitrate  or  other  oxysalt  of  silver,  washing  the  procipitate  with  ammonia, 
then  with  distilled  water,  &e. 

Phosphate  of  Silver-aoctyl  is  a  yellow  curdy  precipitate,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  formation  of  acetylene  and  argentic  chloride  ;  nitric  acid  reproduces  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  sulphate  is  a  greyish-white  precipitate,  exhibiting  analogous  reaction*. 
An  ammoniacal  solution  of  argentic  benzoate  treated  with  acetylene  yields  a  yellow 
precipitate  which  turns  white  during  washing,  and  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of  oxide 
of  silver-acetyl. 

BXX.VSR-GXAWCXL    Native  argentic  sulphide  (p.  304). 

SZIiVER-PTTXtPIiB.  A  dilute  neutral  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  mixed  with 
stannous  nitrate,  or  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  mixed  with  stannous 
chloride,  yields  a  brown  or  purple-brown  precipitate,  the  so-called  "  silver-purple,"  the 
colour  of  which  varies  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  It  contains  tin,  silver, 
and  oxygen,  and  is  perhaps  an  argentous  stunnate.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  966.) 

SXLVER-VTTKXCXL.    Argentic  sulphate. 

8XMAKT7BA.  The  bark  of  Sitnaruba  officinalis,  Dec.  (Qmsfui  Simaruba,  L.)  has 
long  boon  used  in  medicine.  It  contains  a  bitter  principle,  like  that  of  quassia-bark, 
and  a  traco  of  essential  oil.  According  to  Buchner,  the  alcoholic  extract  is  poisonous, 
and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  extract  of  quassia-bark:  two  grains  killed  a 
rabbit  in  twonty-four  hours. 


An  obsolete  name  for  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  containing  from 
6  to  9  pts.  copper  to  1  pt.  zinc  (ii.  49). 

CN  ) 

SXirJUHXirS,    CH'S*  =  C«H»  IN. — A  basic  compound  discovered  by  Robiq  n  e  t 

H  ) 

and  Bussy  in  1839  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxxii.  328),  and  further  examined  by  Will 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  1).  It  contains  the  elements  of  thiosinamine  minus  1  atom  of 
sulphj'dric  acid,  (C'H'N'S  —  IPS),  and  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  NH*.  in  which 
1  at.  H  is  replaced  by  cyanogen,  and  another  by  allyl.  It  is  produced  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  thiosinamine  by  various  metallic  oxides  :  e.g.  — 

C(n«NaS  +  PbO    =    C«H»N*  +  PbS  +  H«0. 

Thiosinamine.  Sinamine. 

Preparation. — 1.  One  part  of  thiosinamine  and  5  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  are  rubbed 
together,  without  application  of  heat ;  the  mass  when  cold  is  exhausted  with  ether ; 
the  filtrate  evaporated;  the  viscid  residue  dissolved  in  hot  water;  and  the  solu- 
tion left  to  crystallise  (Robiquet  and  Bussy). — 2.  Pulverised  thiosinamine  is 

•  After  deduction  of  \b1h  per  cent,  insoluble  matter. 

t  Ammoniacal  solution!  of  cuprous  tall*  treated  with  acetylene,  yield  in  like  manner  salts,  of  cunroa- 
•  cetjrl,  C*Cu*H. 
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with  recently  precipitated  and  well-washed  hydrate  -of  load ;  the  mixture 
10  heated  in  the  water-bath,  till  a  sample  diluted  with  water  and  filtered  no  longer 
produces  a  black  colour  with  fresh  oxide  of  lend  and  potash ;  the  entire  mass  is  then 
repeatedly  boiled,  first  with  water  and  then  with  alcohol,  because  the  sinamine  is  obsti- 
nately retained  by  the  sulphide  of  lead;  the  whole  of  the  decoctions  are  evaporated 
to  a  syrup;  and  the  crystals,  which  form  after  several  months,  are  taken  out,  and  freed 
from  the  syrup  by  gentle  pressure  between  paper  (Will).  The  syrup  is  distinguished 
from  the  crystals  by  its  smaller  amount  of  water ;  if  the  hydrate  of  lead  obtained  from 
the  acetate  was  not  well  washed,  the  syrup  contains  also  basic  acetate  of  lead.  (Will) 
Properties. — The  crystals  of  sinamine  contain  2C4H*Ni.HI0 ;  they  rre  white,  shining 
triclioic  ptisms,  which  lose  their  lustre  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acia.  At  100°  they  melt, 
and  give  off  two-thirds  of  their  water,  the  melted  mass  forming  when  cold  a  syrup, 
which  slowly  recrystallises.  By  longer  exposure  to  100°,  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
driven  off,  and  on  cooling,  anhydrous  sinamine  remains,  as  a  white,  opaque,  slightly 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  but  tastes  strongly  and  persistently  bitter.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  is  precipitated  by  tannin.  . 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sinamine  heated  in  a  retort  in  the  oil-bath,  gives  off  ammonia 
from  160°  to  200°,  without  blackening,  and  leaves  a  yellow  resinous  body  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolving  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  funning  an  alkaline 
solution.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  milky  when  mixed  with  am- 
monia, and  if  subsequently  heated,  again  deposits  resinous  matter;  tho  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  yellow  with  platinie 
chloride  (Will). — 2.  A  cold  mixture  of  aqueous  sinamine  and  hydrochloric  acid  does 
not  give  off  ammonia,  or  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  potash ;  but  after  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  boiled,  potash  eliminates  ammonia  from  it,  and  throws  down  a 
basic  substance,  which  behaves  like  the  resinous  body  remaining  when  sinamine  is 
heated  (Will).  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  over  the  crystals  is  absorbed  without 
fusion;  the  resulting  mass,  when  gently  heated,  suddenly  emits  thick  white  fumes  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  leaves  a  tumefied  residue  (Will). — 4.  The  hydrated  crystals,  exposed  to 
a  stream  of  su/phydric  acid  gas,  quickly  assume  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  without  losing 
water;  and  if  then  gently  heated,  melt  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which  takes  up  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  becomes  liver-coloured  ;  but  if  still  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat,  not  however  rising  to  100°,  gives  off  the  water  of  crystallisation, 
together  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonium.  Ultimately  there  remains  a  transparent, 
liver-coloured,  inodorous  mass,  amounting  in  weight  to  94  88  per  cent,  of  the  crystals. 
Tins  mass  forms,  with  water  or  alcohol,  a  solution  which  colours  lead-salts  light-red, 
and  does  not  precipitate  sulphide  of  lead  till  it  is  boiled.  (W  ill.) 

Sinamine- salts.— Sinamine  expels  ammonia  from  ammoniacal  salts  ;  it  also  preci- 
pitates the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  form  solid  salts 
with  any  acid  except  oxalic  acid,  with  which  it  slowly  yields  crystals  (Will).  The 
acid  solutions  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  fir-wood.  (liofman,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.xlvii.  .55.) 

Sinamine  tcith  Mercuric  Chloride,  OH'N'Hg'Cl*. — The  solution  of  sinamine  in 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  forms,  with  excess  of  aqueous  mercuric  chloride,  a  precipitate 
which,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  decompose  in  washing,  must  be  merely  collected  on 
a  filter,  strongly  pressed,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Platinum-compound. — Aqueous  sinamine  mi  ^.d  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  forms,  with  platinic  chloride,  yellowish- white  flakes,  which  settle  down  slowly, 
to  that  the  filtered  liquid,  after  standing  for  several  hours,  yields  a  fresh  precipitate, 
the  filtrate  from  that  yields  another,  and  so  on.  All  the  precipitates  exhibit  about  the 
aame  amount  of  platinum  (viz.,  about  39*6  percent.)  after  drying  in  a  current  of  air  at 
115° ;  hence  the  precipitate  is  perhaps  C1HsN,.2HCl.l>t"Cl«.  (Wil  1.) 

precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  (Will.) 

CN  ) 

C«H"N«  -  C»H»>N.  (Hinterberger, 
C*H»» 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  348.)— Produced  by  decomposing  thiosinethviamine  with 
hydrate  of  lead.  When  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  till  a  filtered  sample 
no  longer  blackens  on  tho  addition  of  lead-hydrate  and  potash,  the  resulting  mass 
boiled  with  water  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  evaporated,  a  dark-yellow 
•yrnpy  residue  is  obtained,  which  becomes  almost  wholly  crystalline  after  a  few 
months,  and  when  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  and  recrystallised  from  ether,  yields 
pure  sinethylamine. 

8inethylamine  crystallises  in  needles  arranged  in  dendritic  groups :  it  tastes  very 
bitter.  At  100°  it  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  when  touched  with  a  cold  body, 
quickly  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  the  crystallisation  spreading  from  tho  point  ot 
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contact.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  eolutiom 
whieh  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Mercury-compound,  2CflH ,0N*.  3 Hg"CP. — A  solution  of  sinethylamine  forms,  wilh 
aqueous  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  when  heated  over 
the  water-bath,  melts  to  a  yellow  resinous  mass,  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  state  on 
cooling. 

Platinum-compound,  2C'H,6N,.2HCl.Pt,,Cl,. — A  solution  of  sinethylammo  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  forms,  with  platinic  chloride,  reddish-yellow  feathery  crystal?,  yielding 
by  analysis  3155  per  cent,  platinum,  the  formula  requiring  31*24  per  cent. 

SXVAFXO  ACXX>,  C»H»aO»  -  ^'^'^"jo*.    (Von  Babo  and  Hirseh- 

brunn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiv.  19.) — An  acid  produced,  together  with  sincaline,  by 
boiling  sulphocyanate  of  sinapine  with  potash  or  baryta-water: 

C"HrtNO».CNHS  +  3KHO    =    C"H'°KlO»  +  C*H'«NO  +  CNKS  +  2B?0. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Si  impute  of  Sincaliue.  Sulplinry- 

Sinapine.  Pota»aium.  anatc  of 

.  Pouatiuin. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  tho  gulphocyanate  of  sinapine  with  potash- 
ley,  supersaturate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purify  the  resulting  precipitate  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.  By  boiling  the.sulphocyanate  with  baryta- 
water,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  an  insoluble  barium-salt,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

Sinapic  acid  crystallises  in  small  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more 
freely  in  hot  wattr,  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  tther.  It  iR  nearly 
insoluble  in  most  other  acids:  nitric  acid,  however,  dissolves  it,  with  red  colour, 
apparently  forming  oxalic  acid  and  a  nitro-compouud.  Chlorinc-uatcr  colours  it,  first 
rose-red,  theu  purple-red,  without  dissolving  it. 

Sinapic  acid  melts  between  150°  and  200°,  and  solidifies  from  fusion  in  the  crystalline 
state.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  turns  brown,  and  yields  a  colourless  oil, 
which,  as  woll  as  the  residue,  forms  with  ammonia-gas  a  yellow  body,  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

Sinapates. — Sinapic  acid  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  sparingly 
soluble  salts  with  the  earths  and  other  metallic  oxides.  All  tho  sinapates,  excepting  tba 
barium-salt,  decompose  with  great  facility.  The  solution  of  sinapic  acid  in  potash-  or 
soda-ley  quickly  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  colour  afterwards  changing  to 
green  and  brown.    The  ammoniacal  solution  turns  rod-brown  on  exposure.  , 

A  neutral  solution  of  potassic  sinapate  forms  white  precipitates  with  chlorids  of 
calcium,  and  with  solution  of  alum  ;  the  latter  precipitate,  treated  with  chlorine- water, 
assumes  first  a  rose-red  and  then  a  dirty-red  colour.  With  ferric  chloride  it  forms  a 
rose-red  or  sometimes  a  purple-red  precipitate,  with  formation  of  ferrous  oxide.  From 
solution  of  copper-  and  lead-salts,  it  throws  down  precipitates  which  soon  turn  blue- 
greeu :  with  mtrcuric  and  silver-salts,  whito  precipitates  which  decompose,  with  sepa- 
ration of  metal,  especially  on  addition  of  more  alkali. 

Sinapate  of  Potassium  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  absolute  alcohol 
in  iridescent  lamina*,  which  soon  change  after  the  alcohol  has  been  poured  off. — The 
barium-salt,  C"H,0Ba"04,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  with 
chloride  of  barium  (avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter,  which  would  redissolvo  a  portion 
of  tho  precipitate),  or  by  boiling  sulphocyanate  of  sinapine  with  baryta-water,  oat  of 
contact  with  air.    The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

SINAPINE,  C,eH*NO».  (O.  Henry  and  Garot,  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  1 ;  xx.  63.— 
Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliv.  214;  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  271.— Boutron  and  Robi- 
quet,  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  279.— Faure,  ibid.—O.  Henry  and Plisson,  Ann.  Ch.Phys. 
[2]  xlvi.  198.— Winckler,  Repert.  Pharm.  xli.  1G9 ;  lxvii.  257.— Simon,  Po*g. 
Anu.  xliii.  651 ;  xliv.  593. — Boutron  and  Fremy,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  50. — v.  Babo 
and  Hirschbrunn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiv.  10.  Gm.xiv.  524.) — An  organic  bas*4, 
existing  as  a  sulphocyanate  in  white  mustard-seed.  This  salt  was  first  extracted 
from  the  fatty  oil  of  white  mustard  by  Henry  and  Garot  in  1 825,  who  at  first  regarded 
it  as  an  acid,  and  called  it  sulphosinapic  acid  ;  afterwards,  however,  I  hey  found  that  the 
pure  substance  was  neutral,  and  named  it  sulphosina/nsin.  Berzelius  called  it  sinapine. 
Its  true  nature  was  first  recognised  by  v.  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn,  who  assigned  to  the 
base- contained  in  it  (the  true  Binapine)  the  formula  CnHtAN01*,  which  was  altered  by 
Oerhardt  to  CnHnNO»  or  C'WNO5. 

Sinapine  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution  and  in  combination  with  acids.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  baryta-water  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  sulphate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thereby  formed :  an  excess  of  baryta 
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must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  would  immediately  induce  the  decomposition  of  the 
base  into  sinapic  acid  and  sincaline  (p.  308).  The  aqueous  solution  of  sinapine  has 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  not  precipitated  either  by 
alcohol  or  by  ether.  When  evaporated  it  assumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  leaves  a 
perfectly  amorphous  residue.  The  solution  forms  precipitates  with  many  metallic 
salts — green  with  cupric,  yellow  with  mercuric,  jrrey-brown  with  argentic  salts :  these 
precipitates,  on  standing  or  warming,  are  reduced  to  tho  metallic  state.  From  solution 
of  auric  chloride,  sinapine  immediately  precipitates  metallic  gold. 

Salts  or  Sinapine. — These  salts  are  colourless  and  more  stable  than  the  free 
base.  Their  solutions,  mixed  with  potash  or  baryta- water,  turn  yellow,  and  tho 
sinapine  thereby  separated  is  instantly  resolved  into  sinapic  acid  and  sincalino. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Sinapine,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  crystallises  in  needles  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  mixed 
with  platinic  chloride,  forms  a  resinous  precipitate  which  immediately  turns  brown 
when  slightly  heated. 

The  nitrate,  obtained  also  by  double  decomposition,  crystallises  in  very  soluble 
needles. 

Sulphates—  The  acid  sulphate,  C^H^OMPSOUaq.,  is  produced  on  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphocyanato 
iu  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that 
the  liquid  appears  completely  filled  with  it  The  crystals  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
sulphuric  and  sulphoeyanie  acids,  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  rectan- 
gular plates,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling 
alcohol,  nearly  insolublo  in  ether.  The  crystals  give  off  their  water  at  100°. — Tho 
neutral  salt,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  salt  with  baryta-water  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate,  is  a  crystalline  easily  soluble  mass. 

Sulphoeyanate  of  Sinapine,  C,7H"N*SO»  -  C'H^NO'.CNHS.  Sinapine  of 
Berzelius  ;  Sulphosinapirin  of  Henry  and  Garot. — This  salt,  as  already  observed, 
exists  ready-formed  in  white  mustard-seed ;  also,  according  to  Henry  and  Garot,  in  tho 
seed  of  black  mustard  and  of  Turriti*  glabra. 

Preparation. — 1.  Dry  muBtard-powder,  exhausted  with  ether  and  thereby  freed 
from  fixed  oil,  is  treated  with  cold  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  tho  alcohol  acquires  a 
reddish-yellow  colour;  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.;  then  pressed  ; 
and  the  boiling  and  pressing  are  repeated  twice  more.  The  hot -filtered  tinctures 
yield,  after  half  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  colourloss  crystals  of  sulphocyanato 
of  sinapine,  an  additional  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mot  her- liquors 
by  further  evaporation  and  addition  of  sulphocyanato  of  potassium.  Sulphoeyanate 
of  potassium  likewise  precipitates  sulphocyanato  of  sinapine  from  the  above-mentioned 
extracts  prepared  with  cold  alcohoL 

2.  Mustard-flour,  freod  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure  in  the  oil-mill,  is  exhausted  with 
cold  and  then  with  hot  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  and  about  half  the  alcohol  is  distilled 
from  the  united  tinctures  in  a  salt-bath,  or  so  much,  that  a  sample  of  the  residue 
separates  on  cooling  into  two  eqnal  layers,  consisting  of  oil  and  sulphoeyanate  of  sinapine. 
If  the  concentration  is  carried  too  far,  the  sulphoeyanate  of  sinapino  no  longer  crystallises; 
and,  on  tho  other  hand,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tho  alcohol  be  not  distilled  off,  part 
of  tho  sinapine  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  oily  layer,  and  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  obtain  in  tho  form  of  crystallised  sulphoeyanate  ;  the  best  way  of  effecting  this  is 
to  add  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  sulphoeyanate  of  potassium.  The  upper  layer  is 
rmoved  ;  tho  lower  watery  liquid  is  either  left  to  itself  for  a  week,  or  as  long  as  sul- 
phoeyanate of  sinapino  continues  to  crystallise  from  it  ;  and  the  crystals  aro  collected 
on  linen,  separated  from  the  viscid  mother-liquor  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine, 
moistened  with  alcohol,  strongly  pressed  between  filtering-paper,  and  recrystallised 
from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  then  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  addition 
of  animal  charcoal ;— or  better,  the  lower  watery  layer  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  sulpho- 
eyanate of  potassium,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  are  purified  as  above.  The 
mother-liquors  also  yield  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphoeyanate  of  sinapino  on 
addition  of  sulphoeyanate  of  potassium,    (v.  Babo  and  II  irsehbrunn.) 

3.  Bruised  white  mustard-seed,  freod  from  the  greater  part  of  the  fixed  oil  by  pres- 
sure at  50°,  is  exhausted  with  ether  ;  tho  residue  is  digested  with  7  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
80  per  cent,,  then  with  2  pts.  more;  tho  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  tinctures  till 
tho  residue  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  mustard-powder  used;  this  resi- 
due is  set  aside  for  14  days  to  crystallise;  and  the  crystals,  after  being  freed  by  ether 
from  a  red-brown  matter,  aro  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water  and  alco- 
hol, with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.    ( W  i  n  c  k  1  e r. ) 

Winckler  also  digests  white  mustard  with  3  pta.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  evaporates 
tho  tincture  to  half  the  weight  of  mustard  used  ;  treats  the  residue,  which  is  covered 
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with  oil-drops,  with  ether,  as  long  as  the  ether  is  thereby  coloured  ;  and  purifies  the 
residual  sulphocyanate  of  sinapine  Dy  solution  in  water  and  recrystallisation  as  above. 
A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  Simon,  who  however,  at  each  extraction  of  the  mus- 
tard-flour, uses  only  enough  alcohol  to  moisten  it,  and  subjects  the  whole  to  strong 
pressure ;  by  this  treatment,  the  exhaustion  is  effected  more  quickly  than  when  a 
larger  quantity  of  alcohol  is  u*.ed. 

Properties.— Sulphocyanate  of  sinapine  crystallises  in  loose  tufts  of  white  pearly 
needles  (Henry  and  Garot);  in  colourless,  nearly  transparent,  glassy  prisms, 
mostly  rectangular,  truncated,  grouped  in  stars  and  thin  nodules  (Winckler).  It  is 
neutral,  inodorous,  tastes  bitter,  and  afterwards  hot  like  mustard.  It  melts  when 
heated  (at  130°,  according  to  v.  Babo),  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a 
-  gummy  mass  on  cooling  ( W  i  n  c  k  1  e  r).  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  in  greatly  increased  quantity  when  the  liquid  is  hot,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling;  also  in  ttk-r,  sidphidt  of  carbon,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  (Simon.) 

J)ecom]x>sitions. — 1.  Sulphocyanate  of  sinapine  decomposes  when  strongly  heated, 
giving  off  stinking  products,  and  leaving  charcoal  (Henry  and  Garot);  also  com- 
bustible  gases  (Winckler).  The  vapours  do  not  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphide  of  carbon,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  course  of  the  decomposition,  volatile 
bases  are  evolved,  together  with  gases  and  empyreumatic  oils,  which  burn  with  luminous 
flame  and  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  (v.  Ha  bo  and  Hirschbrunn). — 2.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  greenish-yellow  colour  and  slight  rise  of  temperature,  turns 
brown  when  the  solution  is  heated,  and  then  chars  (Winckler).  Sulphocyanic  acid 
in  likewise  evolved  (v.  Babo  and  II  i  rsehbrunu). — 3.  In  contact  with  iodine,  it  hn- 
mediately  assumes  a  light  yellow-brown  colour,  and  when  heated  melts,  gives  off 
iodine,  and  leaves  a  brown-red  brittle  resin  (Winckler).— 4.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
co'ourod  by  chlorine,  first  brown-red,  then  red,  and  finally  yellow,  with  formation  of 
sulphuric  and  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Henry  and  Garot).  According  to 
v.  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn,  no  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  place  in  this  and 
similar  cases. — 5.  With  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*4,  or  less,  it  immediately 
assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  giving  off  red  vapours,  and  when  heated  turns  yellow,  with 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  (Henry  and  Garot,  and  others).— 6.  When  sulphocyanate 
of  sinapino  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  distillate 
contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  residue  contains  a  substance  which  dissolves  in 
water,  with  dark  brown-red  colour  (Winckler). — 7.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour 
in  caustic  potash-ley,  and  if  the  liquid  be  immediately  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  separates  out  unaltered,  provided  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated ;  but 
when  boiled  with  potash,  soda,  or  baryta-water,  it  is  resolved,  us  above  mentioned 
(p.  308),  into  sinapic  acid,  sincaline,  and  sulphocyanic  acid  (v.  Babo).  It  is 
likewise  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia,  strychnine,  morphine,  and  quinine,  but  not  by 
narcotine  or  salicin  (Winckler).  A  traco  of  tobacco-smoke  is  sufficient  to  produce 
this  colouring  (v.  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn). — 8.  The  behaviour  of  sulphocyanate 
of  sinapine  to  dilute  acids  and  saline  solutions  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  sulpho- 
cyanatcs.  Ferric  xalts  are  for  the  most  part  immediately  reddened  by  it,  but  some- 
times it  is  obtained  in  a  peculiar  condition,  in  which  it  does  not  redden  ferric  salts  till 
heat  is  applied.    (Will;  v.  Babo,  and  Hirschbrunn.) 

SINAPIS.    See  Mustaju>  (iii.  1067). 

SINAPISIWE.  The  name  given  by  E.  Simon  (Pogg.  Ann.  xliii.  652 ;  xliv.593 ; 
).  370),  to  a  white,  scaly,  crystalline  substance,  which  he  obtained  from  black  mustard- 
seed,  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  examination  made  of  it  was,  however, 
very  imperfect,  and  tho  later  statements  contradict  the  earlier. 

SINAPOLINE.  DudlyUearbamide.  JHattyl-urea.  CH'«N«0   -  (C^«Jn«- 

An  organic  base  discovered  by  Simon  (Pogg.  Ann.  1.  377),  and  further  examiued  by 
Will  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iii.  26).  It  is  formed  from  cyanate  of  allyl,  by  addition  of 
water  and  elimination  of  carbonic  anhydrido,  in  the  same  manner  as  urea  is  formed  from 
cyanic  acid: 

2CNHO    +    H'O     ~     CN*H«0    +  CO* 

Cyanic  acid.  Urea. 

2CN(C'H»)0     +     HsO     »     CN«(C"H»)*H80    +  CO*. 

Cyanate  of  Allyl.  Diallyl  m«a. 

It  may  be  obtained  very  pure  by  boiling  cyanate  of  allyl  with  water,  but  is  more 
generally  prepared  from  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  (oil  of  mustard)  by  the  action  of  hydrate 
of  lead  or  baryta-water: 

l'CN(C»IP)S    +    3Pbll*0*    -    CN3(C»H»)*H*0    +    2PbS  +   PbCO*    +  2H*0 
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The  oil  of  mustard  is  digested  in  the  water-bath  with  recently  precipitated  and  well- 
washed  hydrate  of  lead,  till  the  latter  is  no  longer  blackened.  The  residue  is  treated 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphide  and  car- 
bonate of  lead :  the  sinapoline  then  crystallises  on  cooling. 

The  oil  of  mustard  may  also  bo  boiled  with  baryta -water ;  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
dryness  when  quite  free  from  odour ;  and  the  sinapoline  extracted  from  the  residue  by 
Alcohol  or  ether.  Potash  or  soda  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  gives  rise  also  to 
secondary  products. 

Sinapoline  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  shining  laminae,  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  to  test-paper. 

Sinapoline  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  the 
boiling  heat  of  the  liquid,  it  melts,  without  giving  off  ammonia,  to  an  oil  which  solidifies 
on  cooling  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

Sinapoline  does  not  lose  weight  at  100° ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  partly  volatilises 
and  partly  decomposes. 

Salts  of  Sinapoline. — Sinapoline  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  and  is  separated  from 
the  solutions  by  ammonia.  In  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  melts  without  warming ; 
and  is  converted  into  a  thick  mans  of  the  hydrochlorate,  C'H,fiJ8C).HCl,-  which  gives  off 
vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  exposure  to  moist  air,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by 
water,  with  separation  of  sinapoline. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  sinapoline  forms  precipitates  with  mercuric  and  platinic 
chloride. 

snrCAAXXra,  C^'NO.  (v.  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  lxxxiv. 
22.) — An  alkali  produced,  together  with  sinapic  acid,  by  boiling  sulphocyanate  of  sinapine 
with  potash  or  baryta  (p.  308).  To  prepare  it,  sulphocyanate  of  smapine  is  heated 
with  baryta- water,  till  the  sinapate  of  barium  is  completely  separated ;  the  filtrate,  mixed 
with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  freed  from  sulphocyanic  acid  by  pre- 
cipitation with  aqueous  sulphate  of  iron  or  copper :  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphocyanate  of  copper  ;  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  baryta-water ;  carbonic 
acid  is  passed  through  it ;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  barium  is 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath:  carbonate  of  sincaline  then  remains  behind.  By 
neutralising  the  carbonate  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  digesting  the  hydrochlorate 
with  oxide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  the  solution  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  and 
excess  of  oxide,  in  a  vacuum  or  on  the  water-bath,  sincaline  is  obtained  as  a  colourless 
or  brownish  crystalline  mass. 

Sincaline  does  not  volatilise  witho  it  alteration '  when  distilled  it  gives  off  combustiblo 
vapours  having  au  odour  of  methylamine,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  becomes  heated,  deliquesces, 
and  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  It  precipitates  most  metallic  oxides  from  their 
solutions,  even  lime,  baryta,  and  mercuric  oxide.  The  precipitates  which  it  forms 
with  aluminic  and  chromic  salts  redissolve  in  excess  of  sincaline,  and  the  chromic  pre- 
cipitate is  reprecipitated  on  boiling,  like  a  solution  of  chromic  oxide  in  potash. 

Sincaline  dissolves  sulphur,  and  on  adding  a  mineral  acid  to  tho^olution,  sulphydric 
acid  is  given  off,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated,  which  renders  the  liquid  milky. 

Salts  of  Sincaline. — The  carbonate,  hydrochlorate,  and  nitrate  are  wtremely 
deliquescent.  The  chloro-aurate,  C*II,,NO.ilCl.AuCl',  is  precipitated  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water, 
and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  tufts  of  needles.  The  chloropfatinate,  2C»I1,,N0.2HC1. 
Pt''Cl«,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate  and  platinic  chloride, 
in  splendid  orange-coloured  prisms  or  hexagonal  plates. 

SXirssZC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Lewy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  1ST,  xiii.  446) 
to  a  fatty  acid  which  he  obtained  by  heating  Chinese-wax  with  potash-lime,  and  to 
which  he  assigned  the  formula  C"H"0«. 

SINETHTIAMINE.    Syn.  with  Ethtlsikamtnb  (p.  307). 

srwiSTRiN.  This  name  was  given  by  Marquart  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  x.  91)  to 
inulin  prepared  from  dahlia-roots  by  boiling  with  water,  because  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  left :  it  appears,  under  the/microscope,  to  consist  of  opaque  white 
spherules,  disintegrates  quickly  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  to  a  colourless  liquid  at 
75°.    Inulin  prepared  from  the  roots  by  washing  with  cold  water  is  called  by  Mar- 

Soart  synantherin:  it  exhibits  under  the  microscope  transparent  spherules,  and 
issolves  when  boiled  with  water,  leaving  a  few  thin  films.     In  ether  respects  it 
resembles  sinistrin. 

sutnamine.   Syn.  with  Sinaminb. 
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SINOPITE.  Bole  of  Sinope.  Rubrica. — A  ferruginous  bole  occurring  in  masses 
with  fine  earthy  fracture,  in  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  brick-red  colour,  spotted  with  white, 
dull,  opaque,  friable,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  breaks  up  in  water  into 
coarse,  Jumps,  without  becoming  plastic  like  clay,  or  crumbling  to  a  sandy  powder  like 
fuller's  earth.  It  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  a  pigment.  Contains,  according  to 
Klaproth's  analysis,  32  per  cent,  silica,  26  5  alumina,  210  ferric  oxide,  17*0  water, 
and  1*5  (  —  97*0)  chloride  of  sodium.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  burns  hard  and  black. 

SXlOTER.  A  name  applied  to  incrustations,  on  rocks  or  elsewhere,  from  mineral 
waters.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  it  is  distinguished  as  calcareous  sinter 
(calcspar  or  arragouite),  silicious  (quartz  or  opal),  forruginous  (pitticite),  arsenical 
(scorodite),  &c. 

SZPESRI3TZ:.  Sipirine,  Sepeerine.  An  alkaloid  existing,  together  with  bebirine, 
in  the  bebeeru  or  greenheart-treo  (Ntctandra  Rodiai),  a  lauraceous  tree  growing  in 
Guiana.  It  was  discovered  by  Kodie  in  1834,  and  examined  more  particularly  by 
Maclagan  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xhriii.  106).  [For  tho  mode  of  preparation  see 
Bebirine,  i.  526.] 

Sipeerine  forms  a  dark  red-brown,  shining,  non-crystalline,  resinous  mass,  separat- 
ing from  tho  vessel  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  scales.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
wator,  easily  in  alcohol,  oither  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
neutralises  acids,  forming  olive-brown  salts. 

SXPOPXRA,  or  SEBlPrSA.  The  commercial  name  of  the  bark  of  StMpira  major, 
a  treo  growing  in  Brazil.  The  bark  contains  tannin,  fat  oil,  resin,  sugar,  &c.  (Blandw. 
d.  Chem.  vii.  730.) 

SXSltTOTtTSXVf.  A  mineral  resembling  ehlorito'id,  occurring  in  the  chlorite-slatc 
of  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont.  Melts  with  great  difficulty  before  tho  blowpipe  to  a 
blackish  glass.  Analysed  by  Delesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  388)  and  v.  Koboll 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  lviii.  40): 

Undecotn- 

SiO'.       A!*0».       FeO.     MgO.      H'O.  posed. 

24  1       43-2       23-8      —       7*6       —     -    987  Delesso. 
2575     37  50     21  00    6  20     7  80    0  50    -    9875  v.  Kobell. 

The  magnesia  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  first  analysis. 

SXSSBRSZXTB.  The  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  iridosmine  from  Sissersk  in 
the  Ural,  having  nearly  the  composition  IrOs"  or  IrOs\  to  distinguish  it  from  tho 
variety  found  at  Newjansk,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  represented  by  IrOss. 
As,  however,  the  two  varieties  crystallise  in  the  same  form,  it  is  probablo  that  they 
are  not  distinct  mineral  species,  but  that  osmium  and  iridium  crystallise  together 
isomorphously  in  various  proportions. 

SISYMBRIUM.  Hedge-mustard  (Sisymbrium  officinale)  contains,  according  to 
Pless,  allylic  sulphocyanate  unmixed  with  oxide. 

SXTZC  ACID.    The  name  given  by  Berzeliua  to  Liebig's  cenanthic  acid  (iv.  174). 

SXXE.    Gmelin's  name  for  propylone,  CH-. 

SKAPOLZT8.    Syn.  with  Scapolitk. 

BKLERETINITE.    Syn.  with  Schxehbttnitb  (p.  204). 

6K1EROCLASS,  or  SCLEROCLA8E,  The  name  applied  by  v.  Waltcrsbausen 
to  diplumbic  sulpbarsenite,  2PbS.AsS',  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  constituents  of 
binnite  (i.  588). 

8EOCBOLXTE.  Nordenskiold's  name  for  the  tantalite  of  Skogbole  in  Finland, 
distinguished  by  a  comparatively  high  specific  gravity,  small  proportions  of  man- 
ganese and  tin,  and  dark  brown  colour  of  its  powder. 

8KOLECZTE.    Syn.  with  Scolecite. 

SKOLOPSITE.  A  silicate  from  the  Kaiserstuhl  in  the  Breisgan,  occurring  in 
lumps,  with  granular  structure  and  splintery  fracture,  Hardness  &  5  0  nearly. 
Specific  gravity  »  2  53.  Colour  stiioke-grov,  greyish,  or  reddish-white.  Translucent 
on  the  edges.  Slightly  brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  like  vesuvian,  with 
intumescence  and  spluttering,  to  a  shining  greenish-white  glass  enclosing  small  bubbles. 
With  borax  it  slowly  forms  a  colourless  bead ;  with  phosphorus-salt  the  same,  and  a 
skeleton  of  silica ;  with  soda  it  yields  the  reaction  of  sulphur.  In  the  pulverulent 
state  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 
It  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  v.  Koboll 's  analyses  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  484), 
44  1  per  cent  silica,  17  9  alumina,  2  5  ferric  and  ferrous  oxides,  8  9  manganous 
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oxide,  15*5  lime,  2*2  magnesia,  11*5  soda.,  1*3  potash,  4*1  sulphuric  anhydride,  and 
0*9  chloride  of  sodium,  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula 

Na-SO4  .  6(M1-M'')SiOa  .  Al^iK)1*- 

SKOKZAIT.  Breithaupt'a  name  for  a  variety  of  spinel,  closely  allied  to  hercinite, 
and  containing,  according  to  John,  63*0  per  cent,  alumina,  23  0  ferrous  oxide,  6  0 
magnesia,  6*0  silica,  together  with  magnesia  and  other  constituents  not  determined. 
It  occurs  at  Bischofsheim  in  the  Khongebirge,  and  at  Hinter-Hermsdorf,  near 
Schandau  in  Saxony.  (Handw.  vii.  999.) 

IZORIIITE.  A  scoriaceons  mineral  from  Juan  del  Bio  del  Calvaxio  in  Mexico, 
containing,  according  to  R.  Thomson  (J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  506),  58  0  per  cent,  silica, 
16  8  alumina,  13  3  ferrous  oxide,  8  6  lime,  and  2  0  water.  It  occurs  in  brown  masses, 
containing  numerous  cavities.  Streak  white.  Hardness  =  2*0.  Specific  gravity  = 
1-70.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  but  does  not  melt.  With 
it  gives  the  iron  reaction. 

Syn.  with  Scoboditb.  ^$J^*^ 

or  8CORZA.    A  variety  of  Eptootb  (ii.  489). 

Syn  with  Bucklandite,  or  lime  and  iron  epidote. 

An  arsenide  of  cobalt,  CoAs*  occurring  at  Skutt< 
Moilum,  in  Norway  (i.  1042). 

8LZBOWXTZ.  Slibouritza,  Slivowitz.  An  ardent  spirit,  prepared  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  by  distilling  the  fermented  juice  of  plums. 

BXiOAlffTTE.  A  mineral  from  the  gabbro  of  Tuscany,  occurring  in  radiated 
masses,  cleaving  distinctly  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  orthorhombic  prism  of  106°.  It  is 
white,  opaque,  with  pearly  lustre.  Hardness  =  4*5.  Specific  gravity  =  2*441.  Mclta 
before  the  blowpipe,  with  intumescence,  to  a  white  enamel.  Dissolves  in  acids,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Contains,  according  to  B'echi  (SilL  Am.  J.  xiv.  64), 
422  per  cent  silica,  35  0  alumina,  81  lime,  2*7  magnesia,  0*3  sod»  and  potash,  and 
12*5  water:  probably  a  decomposed  zeolite, 

8MA1T.    A  beautiful  blue  glass,  prepared  (chiefly  in  Saxony)  by  melting  roasted 
cobalt-ore  with  silica  and  potash.    The  ore  (arsenide  or  sulpharsenide  containing 
nickel,  copper,  and  iron)  is  first  roasted  to  such  a  degreo  as  to  oxidise  the  cobalt  and 
leave  jhe  nickel,  iron,  and  copper  in  combination  with  arsenic  and  sulphur.    Four  or 
fire  parts  of  this  roasted  ore  are  then  mixed  with  10  pts.  of  ground  calcined  quartz  and 
4  pts.  of  potassic  carbonate,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  melted  in  pots  arranged  on  a 
furnace  resembling  that  used  in  glass-houses.    The  oxide  of  cobalt  then  unites  with 
the  fused  potassic  silicate,  forming  a  deep  blue  glass,  while  the  mixed  arsenides  and 
sulphides  of  nickel,  copper,  and  iron  fuse  and  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  in  the 
form  of  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass  called  speiss,  which  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  nickel.    The  pot  is  then  skimmed,  and  the  glass  is  ladled  out  and  poured  into 
cold  water,  by  which  it  is  split  into  innumerable  fragments.    The  broken  glass  is 
stamped  to  powder  and  ground  under  water  between  granite  stones,  in  a  vessel  through 
which  a  gentle  stream  of  water  is  constantly  flowing.    The  water  carrying  the 
powdered  smalt  in  suspension  is  made  to  pass  through  a  number  of  depositing  vessels, 
so  arranged  that  tho  overflow  of  each  shall  pass  into  the  next.    Moreover,  each  of 
these  vessels  is  larger  than  tho  ono  which  precedes  it,  so  that  the  time  during  which 
the  washings  aro  retained  in  them  goes  on  progressively  increasing,  and  the  doposited. 
particles  continually  increase  in  the  minuteness  of  their  subdivision,  the  colour 
becoming  less  intense  tho  greater  the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  particles.  (Miller's 
Foments  of  Chemistry,  3rd  edit.  ii.  556.    For  further  details,  see  UretDiclwmry  of 
Arts,  &c  i.  784,  and  Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  1000.) 

Smalt  is  essentially  a  potassio-cobaltous  silicate,  sometimes  approaching  nearly  to 
the  formula  (K*O.Co"0).6SiO*.  Its  composition  is,  however,  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  as  the  following  analyses  by  Ludwig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ii.  129)  will  show:— 
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Native  cobaltous  arsenide,  Co"Aa»  (i.  1041). 

A  granular  actinolite  of  oraerald-green  or  grass-preen  colour, 
sometimes  occurring  intergrown  with  augite  of  similar  colour.  Mixed  with  garnet  it 
forms  the  rock  called  eclogite,  and  occurs  also  in  gabbro  mixed  with  saussuriteorlabra- 
dorite. 

;BALCXTE.    Syn.  with  Atacjootb  (L  429). 

A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  fuller* »  earth ;  applied 
also  more  particularly  to  an  argillaceous  mineral  from  Cilly  in  Lower  Styria,  analysed 
by  Jordan,  and  another  from  Conde  in  France,  analysed  by  Salvetat.  (See  Sducatm 
or  Aluminium,  p.  259.) 


An  aluminic  silicate  from  Telkebanya  in  Hungary.   (See  Silicates, 

loc.  cit.) 

SMZLACBXV,   The  name  given  by  Roinsch  (Repcrt.  Pharm.  lxxxiL  146)  to  & 

crystalline  substance  which  he  obtained  from  tho  root  of  Smilax  China  (L.). 

Syn.  with  Sabsapabiixln  (p.  198). 

Syn.  with  Calamine,  or  native  carbonate  of  zinc  (i.  718). 


SOAP.  Savon.  Scifc. — In  ordinary  language,  tho  term  soap  is  applied  only  to 
the  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  of  the  fat-acids — stearic,  palmitic,  oleic  acid,  &c, — 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  and  soda  upon  the  fats  ;  but  in  scientific  language, 
the  samo  term  is  extended  to  all  the  metallic  salts  of  the  fat-acids,  among  which  the 
lime-soap  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  tho  stearic  acid  manufacture,  and  the 
pharmaceutical  preparation  called  lead-soap  or  lead-plaster,  obtained  by  heating  olive- 
oil  with  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  particularised  as  being  of  practical  importance. 

The  ordinary  neutral  fats— such  as  tallow,  palm-oil,  olive-oil,  cocoanut-oil,  &c— are 
the  glyceryl-salts  or  glyceric  ethers  of  tho  fat-acids  (see  Glycertdes,  ii.  881) ;  and 
their  conversion  into  soaps,  or  saponificat  ion,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  or  other 
bases,  is  the  converse  of  the  process  of  ctherification,  consisting  in  the  separation  of  tho 
glyceryl  and  the  acid-radiclo,  and  an  interchange  between  tho  glyceryl  and  the  metal 
of  the  alkali,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  fat-acid— that  is 
to  say,  a  soap — and  glycerin :  thus  with  stearin  (neutral  glycerylic  stearato)  and 
potash : 

(C»H»0)«J0,     K«?0,   _    (C'HT{o»  +  (C,8n«*o)»(0,  . 
(C'H*r  iU    +  II1  »U     -       H»    (U    +       K»  {° 

Stearin.  PoUmIc  Gljcerin.  Potaasic  »teante 

hydrate  (3  at.).  (3  at.}. 

The  ordinary  method  of  saponifying  neutral  fats  consists  in  boiling  them  with  eola- 
tion of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Most  fats  require  long-continued  boiling  with  exce« 
of  alkali  to  convert  them  completely  into  neutral  soaps;  some,  however  (a*  lard,  beef- 
marrow,  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds),  maybe  saponified  by  agitation  with  caustic  alkali  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Alkaline  carbonates  also  decomposo  the  neutral  fats  when 
boiled  with  them  ;  but  the  process,  when  conducted  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  is  very  tedious,  and  does  not  yield  a  perfect  soap.  Complete  saponification 
may,  however,  be  effected  by  boiling  neutral  fats  with  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates 
under  increased  pressure,  as  in  the  apparatus  patented  by  Tilghman  (ii.  886),  in 
which  a  mixture  of  tho  noutral  fat  and  alkaline  solution  is  forced  by  a  pump  through 
a  long  coil  of  iron  tubing  heated  to  350° — 400°  F. 

Tho  fat-acids  (stearic,  oleic  acid,  &c),  when  already  separated  from  glycerin,  are 
easily  saponified  by  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates ;  in  this  manner  soap  is  exten- 
sively prepared  from  the  crude  oleic  acid  or  red  oil  (iv.  192),  obtained  as  a  bye-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid.  Resins  also,  which  are  chiefly  mixtures  of  acid 
compounds,  easily  decompose  alkaline  carbonates  and  form  soaps. 

As  the  neutral  fats  occurring  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  body  are  not  simple  gly- 
cerides, but  mixtures  of  several  compounds  of  that  class  (stearin,  palmitin,  olein,  &c.) 
it  follows  that  the  soaps  resulting  from  their  saponification  will  be  mixtures  of  the 
potassium-  or  sodium-salts  of  two  or  more  of  tbo  corresponding  fat-acids,  the  soap 
being,  ceteris  paribus,  more  solid  in  proportion  as  the  acids  of  higher  molting-point  and 
atomic  weight  predominate  in  it. 

The  properties  of  soap  depend  also  in  great  measure  on  the  alkaline  base  contained 
in  it.  Potash-soaps  are  deliquescent,  and  do  not  dry  up  when  exposed  in  solution 
to  the  air,  but  retain  so  much  water  as  to  form  a  so'ft  slimy  jelly :  when  artificially 
dried  they  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  moisture,  and  likewise  become  converted  into 
a  jelly.  This  kind  of  soap  is  called  soft  soap,  in  contradistinction  to  the  soda- 
soap,  or  hard  soap.  The  latter  neither  retains  so  much  water,  nor  does  it  absorb 
to  much  as  to  render  it  soft ;  but  hardens  when  exposed  to  tho  air,  and  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  water  forms  a  perfectly  solid  moss,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  male 
impressions  with  the  finger. 

100  parts  of  dry  potassic  oleate  absorb  from  the  air  162  parts  of  water. 
100     „       „       „       palmitat*    „        „  36       „  „ 

100     n       „       „       stearate      „       „  10       „  „ 

100     „      „       sodic  stearate      „       „  7|     „  , 

Soft  soap  is  made  from  train-oil  and  the  drying  vegetable  oils,  such  as  linked  oil, 
hard  soap  from  tallow,  and  the  non-drying  vegetable  fata  and  oils,  and  mixture*  of 
three  with  roe  in.    Rosin  by  itself  forms  a  soft  soap,  either  with  potash  or  with  soda 

Every  kind  of  soap  found  in  commerce  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  water,  partly 
in  chemical  combination.  Hard  soap  becomes  harder  by  drying,  so  that  at  last  it  can 
be  pulverised.  Potash-soap  decomposes  the  salts  of  sodium,  t.g.  common  salt,  or  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  forming  chloride  or  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  a  soda-soap.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  this  indirect  manner  that  hard  (soda)  soap  is  sometimes  manufactured  in 
Germany. 

Scap  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  more 
thickly  fluid  and  slimy  than  the  alcoholic  solution,  but  both  solidify  to  a  jelly  at  a 
certain  stage  of  concentration  ;  opodeldoc  is  soap  mixed  with  alcohol  in  this  state  of 
concentration.  Potash-soap  is  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  soda-soap.  This  is 
brttfr  «een  with  the  salts  of  tho  pure  fatty  acids  than  with  ordinary  soap.  Stearate 
oiwxlium  undergoes  liardly  any  change  when  brought  together  with  10  parts  of  water, 
whilst  strante  of  potassium  is  converted  by  it  into  a  thick  jelly.  Oleate  of  sodium  i« 
fcolubl^  in  10  parts  of  water,  oleate  of  potassium  in  4  parts,  and  forms  a  jelly  even 
yr\\\  1  parts  of  water ;  palmitato  of  potassium  is  converted  by  10  parts  of  water  into 
*  stiff  transparent  jelly. 

Cvld  water  does  not  dissolve  tho  alkaline  oleates,  palmitates,  and  stearates,  which 
institute  ordinary  soap,  without  decomposition,  the  neutral  salts  being  thereby  resolved 
tato  alkali  which  dissolve  s,  and  into  an  acid  Bait  which  is  precipitated.  The  same- 
drwmposition  occurs  when  hot  solutions  of  soap  (particularly  weak  solutions)  are 

This  reaction  explains  why,  in  using  soap,  even  with  the  purest  water,  a  whitish 
ftrlxdity  (toapxuds)  is  always  obtained;  the  alkaline  property  of  soapsuds  is  duo 
soldy  to  tho  liberation  of  a  portion  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  removes  the  fatty 

impurities  in  water. 

i^uap  is  quite  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  more  than  1  part  of 
»lt  in  400  of  water:  hence,  on  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  to  the  contents  of  the 
Kap-pan,  consisting  of  soap  already  formed  mixed  with  glycerin  and  excess  of  alkali, 
iw  continuing  the  boiling  for  a  certain  time,  tho  soap  ultimately  separates  completely 
from  the  watery  liquid,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  granular  mass  or  cu  rd, 
vh:l<  the  glycerin  and  alkaline  salts  remain  dissolved  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  pan,  conHti- 
tutiog  what  are  called  "  spent  leys,"  aud  may  be  drawn  off  or  pumped  out.  The  soap 
nay  then  be  ladled  out  or  run  off  into  iron  or  wooden  frames,  and  left  to  cool  and  solidify. 

All  varieties  of  soap  are  not  separated  with  the  same  ease  from  their  solutions,  by 
m^dDs  of  salt.  Thus  soap  made  from  cocoanut-oil  requires  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
«lt  to  separate  it  from  solution  than  soap  made  from  tallow,  tho  former  being  soluble 
in  saiiac  solutions,  in  which  the  latter  is  perfectly  insoluble.  Rosin-soap  is  affected 
hi  common  salt  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  soaps  from  fat. 

Th  t  same  results  as  those  obtuined  by  the  use  of  common  salt  are  also  produced, 
although  in  a  less*  energetic  manner,  by  chloride  of  potassium  (which  acts  but  slightly), 
*ialroe  carbonates,  sulphate  of  sodium  (also  very  weak  in  its  action),  acetate  of  potas- 
»ianj,and  sal-ammoniac.    In  weak  caustic  ley,  soap  is  perfectly  soluble :  in  strong  ley, 
w  the  contrary,  or  when  tho  concentration  of  tho  ley  is  increased  by  boiling,  the  soap 
•eparates  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  solution  of  common  salt    For  this  reason, 
^p-boilers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  weak  ley,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  their 
operations,  as  stronger  ley,  in  separating  the  soap,  would  prevent  the  necessary  amount 
of  contact  amongst  the  ingredients,  and  very  much  retard  the  process  of  saponification. 
It  is  impossible,  .during  the  preparation  of  soap,  entirely  to  avoid  the  presenco 
earths  and  metallic  oxides.     These,  consequently,  decompose  a  small  portion 
of  the  soap,  combining  with  the  fatty  acid,  which  they  take  from  the  alkali. 
Portions  of  lime  and  magnesia  constantly  accompany  the  caustic  ley,  and  are  brought 
vita  it  into  the  boiling-pan,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  arc  always  sufficiently  acted 
*P°o  to  impart  a  visible  trace  of  iron  or  copper  to  tho  soap.    The  soaps  formed  with 
tone,  magnesia,  iron,  and  copper  are  not  soluble,  and  they  are  much  less  rapidly 
•oftened  by  heat  than  the  corresponding  alkaline  compounds.    They  are  disseminated, 
!»«w*ver,  in  such  a  minute  state  of  division  throughout  the  mass  of  hot  soap,  as  almost 
wnounts  to  solution.    As  the  soaps  of  iron  and  copper  possess  the  colours  peculiar  to 
the  salts  of  those  metals,  the  whole  mass  of  soap  acquires  by  their  presenco  a  uniform 
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greenish  or  blue  colour,  partly  caused  by  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  ley  (particularly 
in  soda-ley),  forming  sulphide  of  iron  or  eopper.  When  a  soap  of  this  kind  is  allowed 
to  cool  rapidly,  the  cut  surface  presents  a  uniformly  coloured  appearance,  something 
like  wet  slate.  If  the  mass,  however,  cools  slowly,  the  soaps  of  the  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  soparato  from  the  great  bulk,  and  collect  into  larger  or  smaller  groups  in  different 
parts  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  giving  a  marbled  or  mottled  appearance  to  the 
cut  surface.  The  substances  which  impart  the  mottled  appoaranco  to  soap,  are  only  held 
in  suspension  in  consequenco  of  its  thick  state  of  fluidity.  The  mottled  appearance  may 
therefore  be  entirely  removed,  and  white  soup  produced,  by  adding  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  so  that  those  substances  may  subside,  while  the  soap  is  still  in  a  perfectly 
liquid  state  in  the  boiling-pan.  This  additional  quantity  of  water  is  not  again  separated, 
but  remains  with  the  soap.  Great  importance  was  formerly  attached  in  commerce  to 
the  mottled  appearance  of  the  soap,  as  affording  a  sure  indication  that  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  soap  cannot  exeeed  a  certain  limit.  Methods  bare,  however,  been  dis- 
covered of  imparting  any  kind  of  mottled  appearance  to  soap  containing  much  more 
water  than  the  ordinary  curd-soap,  by  mixing  mineral  colours  with  it  when  it  has  at' 
tained  a  certain  stage  of  hardening.  The  dark-coloured  mass  formed  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  impurities  above  mentioned  is  technilly  called  "niger"  or  "  nigre,"  and 
is  sometimes  used  for  mottling  other  soaps. 

Bard  Soaps. — These  soaps,  as  already  observed,  are  made  with  non-drying  oils, or 
solid  fats,  and  soda.  Their  hardness  is  in  proportion  to  tho  amount  of  stearic  and  pal- 
mitic acid  which  they  contain.  Soda-soaps,  made  with  drying  oils,  such  as  linseod-oiL, 
are  pasty,  and  easily  liquefied  by  a  small  quantity  of  water;  in  fact,  they  approach  to 
the  character  of  soft  soaps  made  wit  h  potash. 

The  most  important  kinds  of  hard  soap  aro  those  made  with  tallow  and  with  olive- 
oil,  the  former  material  boing  used  in  England  and  other  northern  countries,  the  latter 
in  the  South  of  Europe, 

The  following  description,  by  Mr.  Gossage,  of  the  English  method  of  making  hard 
soap,  is  taken  from  Richardson  and  Watts'  Chemical  Teefowlogy  (i.  IS]  679) : — 

"  The  fatty  and  oily  materials  which  are  used  for  the  production  of  hard  soaps  m  this 
country  are  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  cocoanut-oil,  also  rosin,  the  whole  of  which  are 
saponified  by  soda. 

"  The  manufacturer  provides  himself  with  solutions  of  caustic  soda  of  various 
strengths,  called  4  leys,'  these  being  obtained  by  boiling  together  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  and  slaked  lime,  ruuningoff  tho  first  solutions,  and  washing  tho  residual 
carbonate  of  lime  with  several  affusions  of  water — the  last  liquors  thus  obtained  being 
used  for  dissolving  u  fresh  batch  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  lime,  in  whatever  proportion  it  may  be.used,  does  not 
effect  tho  perfect  decomposition  of  carbonato  of  soda,  unless  tho  latter  is  present  as  a 
weak  solution.  And  as  any  alkali  in  the  state  of  carbonate  which  may  be  introduced 
into  tho  soap-copper  is  incapable  of  decomposing  the  neutral  oils  or  fats,  it  becomes 
wasted ;  therefore  the  manufacturer  UBes  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  of  Buch  strength 
as  will  yield  leys  (solutions  of  caustic  soda)  having  a  specific  gravity  not  exceeding 
1  090. 

"  Soap- pans  are  made  of  various  sizes,  some  being  as  large  as  15  feet  diameter  and  15 
feet  deep,  capable  of  yielding  25  to  30  tons  of  finished  soap  in  one  operation.  They  aro 
at  tho  present  time  constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates  joined  together  by  rivets.  Tho 
contents  of  these  pans  are  usually  caused  to  boil  by  the  injection  of  free  steam  through 
a  number  of  small  holes  in  a  circular  brut  pipe,  which  is  in  connection  with  a  steam- 
boiler.  Tho  puns  aro  also  sometimes  hoated  by  means  of  fires  placed  underneath  the 
lower  part,  or  by  steam-chambers  formed  round  tho  lower  part  of  the  pans. 

"  Tho  manufacturer  charges  his  soap-pan  at  the  commencement  with  a  quantity  of 
neutral  oil  or  fat,  and  adds  to  this  weak  leys  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  050°. 
He  causes  steam  to  be  injected  to  produce  ebullition  aud  mixing.  If  the  process  go** 
on  properly,  the  oil  or  fat  which  was  previously  floating  on  the  surface  of  tho  ley 
becomes  speedily  combined  therewith,  producing  a  uniform  milky  emulsion, from  which 
no  watery  particles  separate  on  cooling.  If  this  combination  does  not  take  place,  tho 
operator  adds  cither  water  or  weaker  ley,  and  continues  the  boiling  until  the  perfect 
emulsion  is  produced ;  at  this  period  all  taste  of  alkali  in  the  compound  has  passed 
away — the  tongue  K  ing  us«tl,  in  place  of  turmeric-paper,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
free  alkali.  The  combination  of  tho  oil  or  fat  with  the  mineral  alkali,  or  the  displace- 
ment of  the  glycerin,  having  been  thus  fairly  put  in  progress,  tho  operator  makes 
repeated  additions  of  stronger  leys,  continuing  the  boiling  until  he  finds  the  presence 
of  free  alkali  in  the  compound  ;  he  then  adds  more  oil  or  fat>  or  some  rosin ;  be  also 
continues  to  make  repeated  additions  of  stxouger  leys.  In  this  part  of  the  operation 
he  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  no  excess  of  alkali  present  in  the  compound  at  tho 
period  when  the  soap-pan  has  become  nearly  filled  by  the  repeated  addition  of  oils  or 
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fata  and  leys.  Ho  then  adds  common  salt  to  tho  mixture,  which,  by  its  superior  affinity 
for  water,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  tho  saponaceous  compound,  effects  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  emulsion,  and  causes  this  to  bo  separated  into  soap  combined  with  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  water,  but  not  having  its  full  proportion  of  alkali,  and  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  which  latter  contains  the  glycerin  of  the  fats  or  oils  employed.  The 
soap  floats  in  a  granulated  state  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  which  is  then  called 
'spent  leys,'  and  should  contain  no  free  alkali.  After  a  few  hours  for  subsidence, 
the  exhausted  solution  or  spent  ley  is  withdrawn  from  the  soap-pan  from  under  the 
imperfectly  made  soap,  and  is  rejected  as  worthless. 

"  The  workman  commences  his  second  operation  by  the  addition  of  some  weak  ley  to 
the  imperfect  soap,  and  by  boiling  he  brings  the  contents  of  his  pan  again  into  a  state 
of  homogeneous  mixture, — called  the  '  close  state*  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
condition  in  which  the  sonp  is  granulated  and  separated  from  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
pan  ;  and  if  he  has  not  already  added  his  full  complement  of  oils  or  fats,  he  completes 
the  addition  of  these,  adding  also  strong  leys,  until  he  finds  the  mixture  has  acquired 
a  strongly  alkaline  taste.  Ho  then  adds  sufficient  common  salt  to  cause  the  separation 
of  tho  soap  from  the  alkaline  solution,  and  boils  the  soap  for  somo  hours  in  the  presence 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  to  ensure  the  whole  of  the  fatty  matter  being  combined  with 
alkali.  If  it  is  intended  that  the  product  should  be  framed  as  a  '  curd '  soap,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  quiescent  for  a  few  hours,  so  that  the  leys  may  subside  ;  and  the 
soap  is  then  skimmed  off  and  transferred  to  the  *  frames,'  in  which  it  solidifies  by 
cooling,  and  is  then  divided,  by  cutting  with  wires,  into  slabs  and  bars  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  consumers.  If  the  soap  contains  rosin  as  part  of  its  acid  constituents,  it 
requires  a  further  operation  before  framing.  This  consists  in  melting  the  curd-soap 
(after  abstraction  of  the  alkalino  leys  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pan)  with  the 
addition  of  water,  and  boiling  the  mixture  by  steam  or  fire,  or  both  steam  and  fire,  so 
as  again  to  produce  a  homogeneous  compound,  containing  an  indefinite  proportion  of 
water,  and  allowing  this  compound  to  remain  quiescent  for  two  days,  when  a 
separation  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  a  definite  compound,  containing 
about  65  p.c.  of  fatty  acids,  6  5  of  soda,  and  28-5  of  water.  This  forms  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  contents  of  the  soap-pan,  underneath  which  is  an  indefinite  compound,  technically 
ealled  '  nigre,'  containing  a  much  large*  proportion  of  water.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  separation  of  these  compounds  has  been  well  effected  by  subsidence,  the  upper 
portion,  or  the  definite  compound,  is  usually  taken  out  of  tho  soap-pan  by  ladling, 
and  transferred  to  frames,  to  solidify  by  cooling.  Tho  residual  portion,  which  contains 
an  excels  of  alkali  as  well  as  of  water,  is  boiled  up  with  salt  and  the  addition  of  fatty 
materials,  to  form  part  of  the  succeeding  boil  of  soap. 

"  The  nigre,  removed  as  abovo  described,  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  making 
mottled  soap.  For  this  purpose  it  is  treated  with  the  usual  finishing  ley  for  a  mottled 
soap,  and  boiled  till  it  is  fit  to  bo  transvased  into  the  frames.  The  quantity  of  nigre 
obtained  from  one  fitting  or  purifying  operation  is  not  enough  to  be  conveniently 
boiled  by  itself;  it  should  therefore  be  saved,  and  six  or  rnoro  batches  operated  upon 
at  a  time.  Occasionally  a  portion  of  bone-fat  may  be  added,  and  the  soap  finished  as 
ordinary  mottled  soap." 

The  method  of  making  olive-oil  soap,  as  practised  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the 
modern  German  method  of  making  tallow-soap,  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  above. 
The  old  German  method  consisted  in  saponifying  the  tallow  with  potash,  and  converting 
the  resulting  potash-soap  into  a  soda-soap  by  decomposition  with  common  salt.  This 
method,  brought  to  great  perfection  by  long  experience,  enablod  tho  manufacturer  to 
prepare  an  excellent  soap  from  very  impure  materials ;  but  the  increasing  price  of  potash, 
*nd  the  cheapening  of  soda,  have  caused  it  to  be  nearly  abandoned  for  the  modern 
method  of  saponification  by  soda  alone.  For  details  of  these  methods, and  for  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  machinery  used  in  soap-making,  see  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  3. 

Cocoanut-oil  Soap;  Marine  Soap. — Cocoanut-oil  differs  in  constitution  from  other 
vegetablo  oils  and  from  tallow,  and  its  reaction  with  saponifying  agents  is  also  quite 
peculiar.  Tho  soap  prepared  from  it  can  only  be  separated  from  solution  by  very 
strong  solutions  of  common  salt ;  in  fact,  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  brine,  and  is  therefore 
serviceable  for  washing  in  saltwater:  hence  the  name  Marine  Soap. 

Coeoanut-oil  soap  is  prepared  with  the  strongest  soda-ley,  of  specific  gravity  1*16 
(20°  Bm.),  and  by  using  perfectly  pure  and  caustic  ley,  and  avoiding  excess  as  much 
as  possible,  the  process  of  salting  out  may  be  dispensed  wiih.  The  saponification  is 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  soda. 

Pure  cocoanut-oil  soap  hardens  much  too  quickly  to  exhibit  any  distinct  formation 
of  curd,  and  is  consequently  incapable  of  marbling  by  itself :  it  is  very  white,  translu- 
cent like  alabaster,  exceedingly  light,  and  forms  a  good  lather,  but  always  possesses  a 
disagreeable  savour.  No  means  have  as  yet  been  made  known  to  remove  this  smell, 
although  it  appears  that  several  manufacturers  are  possessed  of  the  secret.  An  important 
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property  of  cocoanut-oil  soap  is  its  power  of  combining  with  more  water  than  can 
ever  be  communicated  to  tallow-soap,  and  this  property  of  the  soap  frequently 
gives  rise  to  dishonest  traffic.  Cocoanut-oil  actually  produces  no  greater  quantify 
of  soap  than  an  equal  weight  of  tallow,  but  the  soap  from  the  former  can  easily  be 
made  to  absorb  one-third  moro  water  or  ley.  Ordinary  6oap  treated  in  the  same 
man  nor,  or  containing  the  same  quantity  of  water,  would  be  so  soft  that  it  would 
yield  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb;  but  cocoanut-oil  soap  neither  exhibits 
any  want  of  consistence  or  softness,  nor  does  its  appearauce  in  any  way  indicate  the 
fraudulent  practice  which  has  been  adopted  in  its  manufacture. 

A  remarkable  fact  observed  by  soap-boilers,  but  by  no  means  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, is  that  cocoanut-oil  is  saponified  with  so  much  the  more  difficulty  the  more 
rancid  it  has  become. 

In  general,  cocoanut-oil  is  not  saponified  alone,  but  is  employed  as  an  addition  to 
tallow,  &a,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  quickly-solidifying  6oaps  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  tallow  alone.  It  is  oven  pos- 
sible to  prepare  soap  on  a  large  scale  in  afew  hours,  without  salt,  and  almost  without  fire, 
by  the  use  of  cocoanut-oil  and  tallow,  which  are  merely  warmed  together  with  strong 
ley  sufficiently  to  melt  the  fat,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation. 

The  different  kinds  of  cocoanut-oil  soap,  which  all  belong  to  the  class  of  soaps  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  are  marbled  artificially.  Marbling  or 
mottling  of  this  kind  is  not  dependent  upon  the  production  of  Curd  and  Flux,  but  is 
simply  a  mechanical  effect,  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — Tho  blue  or  red 
colour  (bole,  &c.)  is  rubbed  up  with  a  residuo  of  the  soap,  or  better  with  a  separate 
portion  of  good  cocoanut-oil  soap,  until  tho  whole  acquires  a  uniform  rod  or  blue  colour. 
This  is  now  scooped  into  the  form  in  alternate  layers  with  tho  colourless  soap,  and  by 
stirring  the  mass  together,  streaks  and  veins  are  produced  in  all  directions. 

Castor-oil  Soap. — Castor-oil  is  readily  saponified  by  strong  soda-ley.  The  product 
is  white,  amorphous,  and  translucent,  and  possesses  considerable  hardness,  oven 
when  it  contains  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  water.  (Soeber,  Dingl.  polyt.  J.  exxxviii 
308.) 

Palm-oil  S<>ap. — This  soap  is  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  tallow-soap.  It  has  an  agreoablo  but  powerful  smell,  and  a  yellow  colour  when 
the  oil  is  used  in  an  unbleached  state,  but  is  white,  with  a  very  slight  odour,  when 
the  oil  has  been  bleached.  Palm-oil  is  seldom  used  as  soap-stock  without  the 
addition  of  some  other  fat :  3  lbs.  of  palm-oil  to  1  lb.  of  tallow  forms  a  good  soap. 
An  inferior  article,  called  "demi-palme,"  is  obtained  from  1  lb.  of  palm-oil  with  4  lbs. 
of  tallow. 

Palm-soap,  when  carefully  prepared  from  pure  materials,  possesses  emollient  pro- 
perties, which,  combined  with  an  agreeable  odour,  render  it  well  adapted  for  toilet  pur- 
poses. In  France  a  good  toilet-soap  is  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  9  parts  of  palm-oil 
and  1  part  of  cocoanut-oil;  and  a  demi-palme  soap,  also  for  the  toilet,  with  11 
parts  of  white  tallow,  3  parts  of  palm-oil,  1  part  of  cocoanut-oil,  and  1  part  of  puri- 
fied yellow  resin. 

Rosin  (or  Yellow)  Soap. — Colophony  at  the  boiling  temperature,  when  it  is  perfectly 
fluid,  combines  with  the  alkalis  much  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  ease  than  the 
fats  themselves.  The  soap  separates  on  the  surface,  when  an  excess  of  carbonate  is 
used,  or  in  presence  of  common  salt,  as  a  thick  slimy  brown  mass,  smelling  strongly 
of  rosin,  and  containing  15  8  per  cent,  of  dry  soda.  The  amount  of  water  in  this  soap, 
although  not  exceeding  27  to  30  por  cent.,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  communicate  to 
the  soap  a  smeary  viscid  consistence,  which  is  not  altered  by  long  exposure  to  the* 
air.  The  attraction  of  the  soap  for  water  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  liquid  on  expo- 
sure, after  having  been  previously  dried  artificially. 

Although  rosin-soap  by  itself  i»  thus  unfitted  for  use,  an  excellent  and  perfectly  firm 
product  is  obtained  by  its  combination  in  certain  proportions  with  tallow  and  palm-oil 
soap.  Tho  amount  of  rosin  in  this  mixture  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  tho  fat;  15 
per  cent  of  rosin  makes  a  good  soap,  but  beyond  that  limit,  the  soap  is  depreciated  in 
colour  and  firmness.  The  grease-stock  of  which  this  kind  of  soap  is  generally  made 
consists  of  kitchen-fat,  bone-fat,  and  red  oil. 

The  best  plan  of  preparing  this  soap,  is  to  saponify  t  he  rosin  and  tallow  separately, 
and  to  mix  the  two  soaps  in  the  boiler,  where  they  are  retained  in  a  state  of  ebullition 
for  some  time,  until  a  uniform  mixture  has  been  effected ;  salt  is  then  added,  and  the 
soap  brought  into  the  moulds.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix  the  separate  soaps  in  the 
moulds,  which  is  a  plan  sometimes  adopted.  In  this  country  and  in  America,  where  rosin- 
soap  was  first  manufactured,  it  is  usual  to  add  the  rosin,  in  the  form  of  coarse  powder, 
with  the  last  quantity  of  ley,  to  the  fatty  (palm-oil  or  tallow)  6oap,  consequently 
before  the  boiling  is  finished ;  and  to  boil  the  mixture  with  the  necessary  addition  of 
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ley  for  completing  tho  formation  of  the  resinous  compound.  Thi,  point  is  attained 
when  a  cooled  specimen  presents  the  proper  consistence,  and  leaves  to  film  of  rosin  when 
used  for  washing  the  hands.  The  boiling  finishes  with  tho  addition  of  some  weak  ley 
to  the  soap,  which  has  already  separated  from  the  under-ley  ;  this  addition  is  made  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  impurities  with  which  commercial  colophony  is 
always  mixed ;  the  soap  is  then  carefully  filled  into  tho  moulds. 

Rosin-soap  thus  prepared  has  a  brownish  colour,  which  passes  into  that  of  yellow 
wax  when  palm-oil  is  used,  and  this  of  course  requires  no  previous  bleaching.  It  is 
very  firm,  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch,  and  very  translucent.  The  best  quality 
exhibits  on  the  cut  surface  a  fibrous  structure  like  that  of  wood.  It  produces  an  excel- 
lent lather,  but  always  retains  the  smell  of  rosin.  The  low  price  of  rosin  renders  this 
soap  cheap,  and  for  common  washing  purposes,  where  tho  smell  is  not  an  objoction,  it 
is  a  highly  useful  product. 

Bed  Oil  or  Oleic  Soap. — This  oily  acid  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  6oap,  the 
Kipon ifieation  being  easily  effected,  inasmuch  as  the  acid  is  already  separated  from  the 
glycerin,  and  has  merely  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  alkali. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  1300  lbs.  of  soda-ley  of  18°  B.  in  the  kettle,  and 
treating  it  in  separate  portions  during  stirring  with  1000  lbs.  of  red  oil  or  oleic  acid. 

Oleic  acid  is  also  frequently  used,  together  with  tallow  or  beef -marrow — for  instance, 
3  pta.  of  oleic  acid  to  2  pts.  of  the  neutral  fat — also  with  rosin. 

Campbell  Morfitt  has  patented  a  process  (1858,  No.  588)  for  preparing  soap  with 
red  oil  or  other  fat-acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  form  of  barilla,  kelp,  trona,  sal- 
sc  da,  soda-ash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  &c. 

The  red  oil,  or  other  fatty  acid,  is  poured  into  an  open  pan  with  a  fire  beneath,  or, 
preferably,  into  a  kettle  or  tub,  which  it  fills  to  one-third  of  the  depth,  and  agitated 
and  heated  by  steam  twirL  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  grade  of  soap  lower  than 
toilet-soap,  rosin  is  to  be  added  in  small  lumps  as  soon  as  the  oil  has  become  hot. 
The  proportion  of  rosin  may  range  from  5  per  cent,  of  the  fat-acid  used  and  upwards. 
When,  after  continued  heating  and  stirring,  the  rosin  becomes  cutirely  dissolved, 
carbonated  alkali,  finely  powdered,  is  to  bo  added  portionwiac  to  the  homogeneous 
mixture  of  fat  and  rosin,  while  the  twirl  is  kept  slowly  revolving.  When  all  the 
alkali  is  in,  and  the  intumescence  has  subsided,  the  paste  will  begin  to  thicken,  and 
will  promptly  assume  the  condition  of  soap.  At  this  stage  it  is  shovelled  out  into  the 
frames,  and  left  to  settle. 

For  neutral  soaps,  the  quantity  of  carbonated  alkali  should  only  slightly  exceed  the 
chemical  «juivalent  proportion,  and  must  be  determined  by  calculation  from  tho  com- 
bining number  of  the  fat-acid  which  constitutes  tho  "  stock."  For  strong  soaps,  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  several  per  cent,  beyond  that  proportion.  For  toilet-soaps 
the  rosin  is  omitted. 

The  relative  proportions  of  fat,  rosin,  alkali,  and  water  in  this  soap  being  ad- 
justed at  the  beginning,  there  is  no  waste  ley  or  any  other  residue ;  and  the  soap 
is  said  to  come  out  promptly,  and  in  greater  perfection  than  can  be  readily  obtained 
by  the  usual  method  of  boiling  soap  upon  caustic  ley.  Tho  soap  is  always 
uniform  in  appearance  and  composition,  and  docs  not  shrink  or  deteriorate  by 
time  and  atmospheric  influence.  It  wastes  slowly  in  water,  gives  a  rich  lather,  and 
whitens  the  clothes. 

Soft  Soap. — The  substance  commonly  called  "  soft  soap"  is  a  more  or  less  impuro 
solution  of  potash  soap  in  caustic  ley,  forming,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  trans- 
parent smeary  jelly.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  separate  this  soap  from  the  ley  by 
means  of  salt,  the  potash-soap  would  be  converted  into  hard  soda-soap  by  the  chlorido 
ot  sou  mm. 

The  materials  employed  in  this  country  for  making  soft  soap  are  whale-oil,  seal-oil, 
linseed-oil,  and  tallow ;  on  the  Continent,  hemp,  linseed,  camelina  oil,  and  poppy-oil 
(which  belong  to  the  class  of  drying  oils,  and  do  not  become  solid  at  0°  C.)  are  used ; 
also  the  different  varieties  of  rapeseed-  and  train-oils,  which  do  not  dry  up,  and 
become  partially  solid  at  0°  C.  The  former  produce  a  softer  kind  of  soap,  the  lartei 
soap  of  firmer  consistence  ;  it  is  therefore  usual  to  mix  the  oils  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  choosing  the  drying  oils  in  the  winter,  and  the 
others  for  the  summer,  when  the  market-price  admits  of  this  selection  being  made. 

In  boiling  soft  soap,  the  weaker  leys  from  9°  to  11°  B.  (specific  gravity  1-06  to 
1-08)  are  first  used,  and  a  moderate  heat  is  applied,  and  kept  up  until  complete  com- 
bination is  effected, — Le.t  until  a  thick  sticky  fluid  falls  in  streaks  from  the  stirrers ; 
this  ought  to  possess  a  shining  appearance,  and  although  it  may  be  somewhat  turbid, 
should  not  resemble  soap  separated  by  means  of  salt. 

As  soon  as  these  characters  clearly  appear,  the  clarification  is  commenced  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  stronger  ley.  This  is  kept  up  at  intervals  until  the  mass  of  soap 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  slime,  a  drop  of  which  let  fall  on  a  glass  plate 
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remains  clear  on  cooling  without  exhibiting  any  fatty  border,  which  would  indicate 
incomplete  saponification  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  of  ley,  the  drop  is 
granular  without  lustre,  and  a  grey  skin  gradually  spreads  over  its  whole  surface. 
AVben  tho  right  proportions  have  been  attained,  the  excess  of  water  is  removed  ly 
evaporation,  tho  fire  being  increased  and  the  evaporation  accelerated  by  beating  the 
froth  with  stirrers,  so  as  to  renew  the  air  over  its  surface.  As  evaporation  proceeds,  the 
soap  becomes  thicker,  its  colour  becomes  darker,  and  less  froth  is  produced.  At  List 
the  froth  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  soap  sinks,  and  the  bubbles  are  to  far  larger 
that  they  resemble  films  or  lamella,  which  overlap  and  cover  each  other  upon  the 
surface.  This  is  what  tho  soapboilers  term  the  lamination,  and  the  noise  occasioned 
by  the  process  gives  rise  to  the  saying,  "  The  soap  talks."  The  soap  is  now  really 
finished,  but  another  specimen  or  test  is  taken  before  it  is  scooped  out  into  the  moulds. 
When  this  no  longer  shows  any  opaque  zone,  after  having  cooled  for  some  time,  or 
only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  proportions  in 
the  pan  have  been  properly  attained.  The  firo  is  then  extinguished,  tho  soap  is  left 
for  some  time  longer  in  the  pan  to  cool,  and  packed  in  small  casks  for  sale. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  soft  soap  known  in  commerce,  the  composition  of  which  is  a» 
follows : — 

quality.  quality. 
Fat-acids      ....       500  400 
Potash         ....       115  9-6 
Water,  &c  38  5  J&5 

1000  1000 

Some  kinds  of  oil,  hempseed-oil  for  example,  impart  to  the  soap  a  green  colour, 
which  is  much  prized  by  consumers :  henco  it  is  often  artificially  produced,  by  mixing 
the  soap  with  indigo  precipitated  by  potash  from  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid. 

A  so-called  corn  or  grain  is  sometimes  produced  in  soft  soap  by  the  addition  of 
tallow.  The  soap  then  retains  its  ordinary  character,  but  fine  granular  particles  of  a 
crystalline  structure  are  observed  in  it,  consisting  probably  of  salts  of  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids.  Tho  formation  of  this  grain  requires  a  certain  degree  of  heat*  and  can 
only  be  effectod  in  the  colder  seasons  of  Ok-  year,  at  tomperatures  between  9°  and  15°  C. 
(48°  and  69°  F.).  This  process  is  called  "figging;"  it  is  practised  merely  from 
habit,  and  no  useful  object  is  gained  by  it.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  this 
useless  appearance  in  a  manner  calculated  to  injure  the  quality  of  tho  soap.  Thus, 
for  instanco,  slaked  lime  has  been  used,  with  the  production  of  a  lime-soap,  and  even 
starch  has  sometimes  been  mixed  up  with  the  soap. 

All  kinds  of  soft  soap  exhibit  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  characterised  by  a 
penetrating  disagreeable  odour,  which,  however,  does  not  necessarily  resemble  that  of 
the  fats  employed.  The  smell  is  most  perceptible  in  soaps  prepared  from  train-oil, 
and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  potassic  valerate. 

Soft  soap  is  used  to  some  extent  for  washing  coarse  linen,  but  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  as  an  indispensable  and  powerful  detergent,  in  the  linen-bleaching  works. 

Soda  Soft  Soaps. — According  to  Gentele's  recent  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  the 
potash-base  of  soft  soaps  may  in  part  be  replaced  by  soda,  without  disadvantage  to 
the  resulting  soap.  The  product  has  the  characteristics  of  soft  soap,  but  contains  a 
little  moro  water.  The  leys  must  bo  free  from  salt  and  other  saline  impurities,  as 
they  prevent  the  clarifying  of  the  soap.  The  best  proportion  is  1  pt.  of  soda  to  4  pts. 
of  potash-ley.  A  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  red  oil,  60  lbs.  of  tallow,  and  3,750  lbs.  of 
hempseed-oil  makes  a  good  stock  for  this  soap. 

All  the  soft  soap  (miv>»  vtrt)  made  in  Belgium  and  Germany  contains  about  equal 
proportions  of  soda-  and  potash-soaps. 

A  soft  soap  of  firm  consistence  (white  soft  soap)  may  also  be  mado  by  melting 
together  75  pts.  of  tallow  or  tallow-oil,  and  25  pts.  of  cocoanut-oil,  and  boiling  the  mix- 
ture with  loy  till  the  paste  sharply  bites  the  tongue.  At  this  stage,  salt  solution  of 
20°  B.  is  added,  to  give  consistence  to  the  paste,  and  the  soap  on  cooling  is  then  ready 
to  be  barrelled. 

Toilet  Soap*.— These  soaps  consist  either  of  very  pure  ordinary  curd-soap,  or  of 
soaps  prepared  by  the  cold  process  (p.  314)  with  lard,  beef- marrow,  or  sweet-almond 
oil,  and  perfumed  in  either  case  with  various  essential  oils.  To  refine  an  ordinary 
soap — which  should,  of  course,  bo  as  free  as  possible  from  colour  and  impurity— for 
toilet  purposes,  it  is  reduced  to  shavings,  and  melted  over  a  water-bath  with  rose  and 
orange-flower  water  and  salt,  24  lbs.  soap  being  thus  mixed  with  4  pints  of  rosewater, 
4  pints  of  orange-flower  water,  and  two  large  handfulsof  salt.  Tho  next  day,  if  entirely 
cooled,  the  soap  is  cut  up  into  small  bars  and  dried  in  a  shady  place,  then  melted  anew 
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in  the  same  quantities  of  rose  and  orange-flower  water,  and  strained ;  afterwards  cooled 
and  dried  again.  This  done,  the  soap  will  be  free  from  bad  odour.  It  must  be 
powdered,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  air,  but  protected  from  dust.  It  is 
then  ready  to  receive  the  intended  perfume,  and  to  be  moulded  and  pressed  into  the 
desired  forms. 

Another  method  is  to  melt  6  lbs.  of  best  white  soap  in  3  pints  of  water,  and  when 
liquid  to  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  kettle  with  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  tablcspoonful  of  salt ;  a  brisk  fire  is  kindled  under  it ;  and  the  contents 
are  whipped  or  stirred  to  make  them  foam  and  froth.  The  fire  is  then  put  out ;  the 
balling  continued  till  the  ma>s  is  sufficiently  inflated ;  the  fire  again  kindled  ;  and  the 
ketde  kept  on  till  its  contents  swell  and  foam.  It  is  then  emptied  into  the  cooling 
frames,  and&fter  solidification  taken  out,  cut  into  cakes,  and  pressed. 

The  perfsnies  used  aro  chiefly  volatile  oils — viz.,  the  oils  of  roses,  bergamot,  mallow, 
lavender,  thyme,  rosemary,  lemon,  verbena,  vanilla,  bitter  almond ;  nitrobenzene  is 
also  used  instead  of  t  he  last  mentioned  oil. 

Toilet-soaps  are  coloured  blue  with  ultamarine,  red  with  Vermillion,  brown  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  burnt  sugar.  A  peach-blossom  tint  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
adding  a  little  cream  of  tartar  to  soap  which  has  been  perfumed  with  bitter-almond 
oil 

Toilet  Soft  Soap,  or  Shaving  Cream,  is  made  by  gradually  beating  50  lbs.  of  lard 
with  75  lbs.  of  caustic  potash-ley  marking  17°  Bm. 

Glycerin  Soap,  which  is  used  as  a  toilet-soap  for  softening  the  skin,  is  made  by 
idling  glycerin  with  ordinary  soap  when  transferred  to  the  frames. 

Light  or  Ffotant  Soap. — This  soap  is  prepared  by  threshing  or  agitating  a  solution 
of  map,  to  which  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  of  water  has  been  added,  with  a  rouser  or 
paddlewheel,  until  the  lather  has  risen  to  twice  the  height  of  the  soap-solution,  and 
then  transferring  it  to  the  moulds.  A  soap  is  thus  obtained  inflated  with  air,  which 
gives  it  sufficient  buoyancy  to  float  on  water. 

Transparent  Soap  is  prepared  by  drying  ordinary  soap  in  a  stove,  dissolving  it  in 
hot  alcohol,  leaving  the  solution  at  rest  to  allow  the  impurities  to  settle  down,  or 
removing  them  by  filtration,  the  filter  being  supported  on  a  runnel  surrounded  with 
hot  water,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol  till  the  residue  acquires  such  a  consistence 
as  to  solidify  when  cooled  in  metallic  moulds. 

Silicated  Soaps. — Silicate  of  sodium  (soluble  glass)  is  a  compound  possessing 
considerable  detergent  power ;  in  fact,  the  alkali  contained  in  it  is  held  in  a  state  of 
feeble  combination,  similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  in  soap  made  with  fat.  When 
mixed  with  ordinary  soap,  it  forms  a  mixed  soap  of  greatly  reduced  price,  and  Tery 
useful  as  a  cleansing  agent  for  domestic  use,  and  in  many  manufacturing  proteases. 
8ome  of  the  so-called  silicated  soaps,  however,  are  mere  mechanical  mixtures  of  silicious 
substances  (such  as  fine  sand,  alumina,  fuller  s-earth,  Sec.)  with  ordinary  soap :  these 
are  comparatively  worthless. 

The  value  of  the  true  silicated  soaps  was  recognised  at  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  by  the  award  of  a  prize-medal  to  W.  Qossago  &  Sons,  for  "  Excel- 
lent Samples  of  Silicated  Soaps."  The  manufacture  of  these  soaps  is  now  carried  out 
on  a  most  extensive  scale. 

For  hard  soaps,  the  solublo  glass  is  prepared  by  melting  together,  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  9  pts.  of  soda-ash  (containing  50  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda)  with  1 1 
pts.  of  clean  sand;  and  for  soft  soaps,  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
sand  To  effect  solution,  the  glass,  after  being  drawn  off  into  moulds  and  quenched 
with  water,  is  either  ground  in  a  mill  and  then  boiled  with  alkaline  water ;  or  it  is 
placed  in  lumps  in  an  iron  vessel  having  a  false  bottom,  and  water  is  poured  into  the 
vessel  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  mixture  of  the  soluble  glass  and  soap  is  effected  by 
a  mechanical  stirring  apparatus  worked  by  steam-power. 

When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  compound  soap  having  less  detergent  power  than 
the  compound  soaps  obtained  by  mixing  genuine  soaps  of  ordinary  quality  with  solu- 
tions of  soluble  glass,  a  portion  of  the  alkali  contained  in  tho  solution  may  bo 
neutralised  by  combining  it  with  rosin  or  with  fatty  or  oily  acids.  The  combination 
is  effected  by  boiling  the  rosin  or  the  fatty  or  oily  acids  with  solution  of  soluble 
glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  rosin  and  other  soap- making  materials  are  combined  with 
alkali  in  the  ordinary  process  of  soap-making. 

Oossage  also  reduces  the  quantity  of  free  alkali  in  his  silicated  soap  by  neutralising 
it  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  sulphurous,  or  carbonic  acid,  added  cither  before  or 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  glass  with  the  soap.  The  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
acids  are*  passed  into  tho  liquid  in  the  gaseous  form. 

Mixed  Soaps  of  various  kinds.  Numerous  processes  have  been  devised  and 
patented^for  reducing  the  cost  of  soap  by  mixing  it  with  various  substances— e.g.  gelatin 
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ground  bones,  dextrin,  oleaginous  seeds,  potatoes,  glue,  wool,  cotton,  &c,  some  of  which 
are  said  by  the  inventors  to  increase  the  detergent  power  of  the  soap ;  also  for  the 
so-called  saponification  of  various  kinds  of  animal  refuse  (such  as  stale  fish,  intestine;, 
skins,  hoofs,  &c.)  by  boiling  them  with  alkali ;  but  most  of  the  soaps  thus  prepared 
are  worthless  articles,  or  if  they  have  any  value  at  all,  it  is  simply  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  genuine  soap  made  from  nit  contained  in  them. 

The  late  Dr.  Normandy  patented  several  processes  for  the  preparation  of  *•  salinated 
soap."  This  soap  contains  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  or 
sulphate  and  hydrosulphite  of  sodium,  added  while  the  soap  is  yet  in  paste.  One  pro- 
cess consists  in  adding  to  80  lbs.  of  soap,  28  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  4  lbs.  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  or  2  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  2  lbs.  of  earl>onate  of 
sodium.  Or,  if  the  substances  are  used  singly,  then  to  80  lbs.  of  soap  add  only  32  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  sodium,  15  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  or  10  lbs.  of  ^rbonate  of 
sodium.  As  this  soap  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  may  perhaps  answer  well  for 
marine  use. 

The  addition  of  these  salts  renders  the  soap  harder,  and,  according  to  the  inventor, 
renders  it  possible  to  prepare  a  usoful  soap  from  several  cheap  oils,  which  would  other- 
wise yield  a  soap  too  soft  for  ordinary  use.  Sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  have 
also  the  property  of  removing  the  chlorine  which  bleached  fabrics  are  apt  to  retain, 
and  by  which  they  are  deteriorated. 

(For  further  details  respecting  those  mixed  soaps,  and  various  other  patent  soap*, 
sco  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [3],  716.) 

Railway  and  Waggon  Grease. — The  grease  or  soap  used  for  diminishing 
friction  on  the  axles  of  carriages  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one,  called  "  locomotive  grease, 
adapted  for  high  velocities,  is  prepared  by  heating  palm-oil,  or  a  mixture  of  palm-oil 
and  tallow,  with  a  solution  of  sodic.  carbonate,  whereby  an  imperfect  soap  is  producwl. 
The  grease  thus  prepared  is  used  for  passenger-carriages,  and  lately  also  for  such 
goods  and  mineral  waggons  as  are  provided  with  axle-boxes. 

The  other  kind,  called  "antifriction"  or  '*  waggon -grease,"  is  adapted  for  low  speed, 
and  is  used  for  waggons  having  no  axle-boxes.  It  wasoriginally  prepared  by  agitating 
rosin-oil  (obtained  by  distillation  of  colophony)  with  milk  of  lime  in  a  pulpy  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  present  high  price  of  rosin  has  compelled  manufacturers  to  employ 
several  cheaper  substitutes  for  it — such  as  paraffin  residues  mixed  with  coal-tar, 
residues  from  candle-making,  cotton-seed  oil,  fish-oil  or  footes,  pitch-oil,  the  heavier 
parts  of  American  petroleum,  &c.    (Chemical  Technology,  i.  [3],  742;  [5],  655.) 

Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Soap. 

The  value  of  soap  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  dry  soap  (the  dry  compound 
of  alkali  with  the  fatty  acid)  contained  in  it,  and  this  is  easily  ascertained  by  ex- 
posing a  weighed  specimen,  in  the  form  of  thin  shavings,  to  the  heat  of  a  drying  stove 
or  over  oil  of  vitriol  till  its  weight  no  longer  diminishes.  The  residue  is  dry  soap, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  is  hygroscopic  water,  or  water  which  has  been  purposely  added  to 
the  soap,  either  in  the  pan  after  it  has  been  brought  to  the  state  of  curd,  or  after  its 
transference  to  the  frames. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  fat-acid  and  alkali,  the  dried  soap  is  decomposed 
by  a  measured  volume  of  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fat-acida  and  rosin  which 
rise  to  the  surface  are  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  in  a 
vacuum,  and  weighed.  The  weight  expresses  the  joint  amount  of  fatty  and  rosin-arid* 
in  the  soap.  Cold  alcohol  will  dissolve  out  the  fatty  acid,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rosin,  and  the  filter  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  weighed  again,  gives  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  rosin. 

The  nuture  of  the  fat-acids  may  be  determined  by  their  consistency  and  melting- 
point.  If  oleic  acid  greatly  predominates,  so  that  the  fat-acids  show  but  little  tendency 
to  solidify,  the  quantitative  estimation  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  white  wax. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralised  by  the  alkali  in  the  soap  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  required  to  neu- 
tralise the  excess  of  acid  remaining  after  the  decomposition  (see  Aucalimvtry,  i.  117. 
261).  This  determines  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  the  soap;  and  the  total  amount  of 
water,  alkali,  and  fatty  acids  deducted  from  the  weight  of  soap  analysed,  gives  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matter  present,  which,  if  the  soap  is  unadulterated,  should  not 
exceed  1  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  alkali  in  soap  may  also  be  determined  by  incinerating  the  soap  in  a 
muffle.  The  residue  then  consists  of  sodic  or  potassic  carbonate,  which  may  be  weighed, 
and  the  quantity  of  alkali  thence  calculated  if  the  soap  is  genuine,  or  determined  by  tho 
alkalimctric  method  if  other  substances  are  likewise  present. 
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Cailletet  (Bull.  Soc  bad.  de'Mulhouse,  zxix  8)  has  proposed  a  method  of 
anulysis  1>y  which  only  one  weighing  is  required — viz.,  that  of  the  quantity  of  soap 
niKtlysed.  The  soap  (10  grammes),  in  thin  shavings,  is  decomposed  by  a  measuml 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength  in  presence  of  a  measured  volume  of 

011  of  turpentine.  The  fatty  acids  thus  liberated  dissolve  in  the  oil  of  turpentine 
and  increase  its  volume,  and  this  increase,  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fat-acid,  determines  its  weight.  The  amount  of  alkali  is  then  determined  in  the 
manner  just  described,  and  the  water  is  estimated  by  difference :  this,  of  course,  im- 
plies that  the  soap  is  genuine,  otherwise  the  difierence  will  include  the  foreign  matter 
as  well  as  the  wat*>r. 

The  standard  acid  is  prepared  by  mixing  189  84  grammes  of  the  strongest  sulphuric 
acid,  H'SO*,  "with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  up  the  volume  to  a  litre  at  15°  C. 
Of  this  acid,  10  cubic  centimetres  neutralise  l'2grammesofsoda(NazO),  and  are  therefore 
sufficient  to  decompose  10  grammes  of  soap,  the  amount  of  alkali  in  which  never  exceeds 

12  per  cent 

10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  acid  and  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  turpentine 
are  poured  into  a  tube  containing  50  cubic  centimetres,  and  divided  into  100  equal 
parts.  10  grammes  of  the  soup  in  thin  shavings  are  then  added,  the  tube  is  closed 
with  a  good  cork,  well  shaken  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  soap  is  dissolved,  and  then 
left  at  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  oily  solution  of  the  fat-acids  has  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  watery  liquid. 

The  volume  of  this  oily  solution  is  now  to  be  read  off,  a  deduction  of  half  a  division, 
or  £  cubic  centimetre,  being  made  to  allow  for  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
tube,  and  consequent  rise  of  the  levol  of  the  oil,  occasioned  by  the  thin  film  of  watery 
liquid  which  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube. 

In  an  experiment  made  with  olive-oil  soap,  the  total  volume  of  liquid  in  the  tube 
aftVr  agitation  and  standing  was  70*5  divisions,  and  that  of  the  watery  liquid  26  divi- 
sions :  hence  the  volume  of  the  oily  solution  was  79*5  —  26*5  —  63  divisions,  or  26  5 
cubic  centimetres.  Deducting  from  this  the  volume  of  turpentine-oil  added,  the  re- 
mainder (  ■»  6*5  cubic  centimetres),  is  the  volume  of  the  fat-acids  in  the  soap. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  these  fat-acids,  10  grammes  of  the  same  soap 
were  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  10  grammes  of  white  wax  were  then 
added.  The  union  of  this  wax  with  the  separated  fatty  acids  was  promoted  by  heating, 
the  whole  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  cake  of  wax  separated  from  the  liquid,  dried  between 
filtering-paper,  and  weighed.  Its  weight  was  16*97  grammes,  which  diminished  by 
10  grammes,  the  weight  of  the  wax  added,  gives  5*97  grammes  as  that  of  the  fat- 
acids  in  the  soap ;  and  this  divided  by  6*6  cubic  centimetres,  the  volume  of  the  fat- 
acids  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  soap,  gives  0*918  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
these  fatty  acids.  By  similar  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  soap,  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  fiit-acida  contained  in  them  were  found  to  be,  on  the  average : 

Specific  Gravity  of  F«t-Acld«. 


Olive-oil  (Marseilles)  soap   0*9188 

Cocoanut-oil  soap   .  0*940 

Palm-oil  soap   0*922 

Tallow  soap   0*9714 

Soap  from  oleic  acid       •   0*9003 


When  rosin-soap  is  shaken  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
scarcely  any  of  the  rosin  is  dissolved.  If  fat-acids  are  likewise  present,  these  dissolve 
in  the  oil  of  turpentine;  but  the  quantity  of  rosin  dissolved  is  only  sufficient  to  increase 
the  volume  of  the  turpentine-oil  (20  cubic  centimetres),  by  cubic  centimetre.  The 
undissolved  rosin  collects  below  the  turpentine  as  a  bulky  layer,  so  that  in  this  way 
the  presence  of  rosin  in  a  soap  can  easily  be  detected. 

Bollrt/s  Method. — One  gramme  of  the  soap  is  decomposed  in  a  small  beaker-glass  with 
ether  and  acetic  acid.  Two  layers  of  liquid  are  then  quickly  formed,  the  upper  being 
an  ethereal  solution  of  the  fat-acid  (or  rosin),  and  the  lower  an  aqueous  solution  of 
alkaline  acetate  and  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  soap,  whilst  insoluble  admixtures  are 
left  in  various  forms,  according  to  their  particular  nature.  The  two  liquids  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  pipette;  die  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  tared  glass  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  residual  fat-acid  (or  rosin)  is  weighed. 
-  The  watery  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum-dish,  the  residue  is  ignited, 
and  the  amount  of  alkali  (remaining  as  chloride  and  sulphate)  determined  by  the  usual 
method. 

Grapcr's  Method. — Tho  soap,  cut  in  thin  shavings,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  30  per 
cent,  the  quantity  of  solvent  used  being  such  that  100  grammes  of  soap  shall  yield  a 
litre  of  solution.    All  impurities  are  then  l«ft  behind,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
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Bodic  or  potassic  carbonate ;  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution,  clarified  by  standing, 
are  then  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  the  calcium-Halts  of  the  fat-acids,  is  washed,  dried  at  100-*  C,  and 
weighed.  100  parts  of  this  precipitate  correspond,  according  to  Grager,  with  100*5 
parts  of  anhydrous  soap,  that  is  of  sodic  stearute,  the  result  not  being  perceptibly 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  acid  of  soap  is  not  pure  stearic  acid,  but  likewise  contains 
palmitic  and  oleic  acids. 

The  extreme  limit  of  water  in  genuine  hard  soap  is  20  per  cent,  for  mottled,  25  for 
white,  and  30  for  yellow  soap.  The  proportion  of  alkaline  bases  is  mostly  from  8  to  9 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  fat-acids  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  In  yellow  soap,  part  of 
the  fat  is  replaced  by  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  rosin,  and  soaps  made  from  coeoanut-oii 
contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  normal  water  than  those  made  from  tallow  or  olive- 
oil.  But  the  above  proportions  may  be  regarded  as  standards  of  comparison  ;  and  any 
deviation  from  them  indicates  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  soap,  either  from 
excess  of  water,  or  from  the  substitution  of  some  foreign  substances  for  the  normal 
constituent  of  the  soap.    (See  further  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [3J,  729;  [5],  318.) 

SOAPSTOVZ.  Soap-rock.  Pierre  dc  Sawn.  Skijeustrin.  Steatite  in  part. — A 
soft  massive  mineral,  occurring  in  veins  in  serpentine  at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  brittle  after  drying,  has  a  greasy  lustre,  and  white,  yellowish, 
bluish,  or  reddish  colour;  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity  «=  2  20. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  off  water  and  blackens  ;  thin  splinters  fuse  with  difficulty 
on  the  edges.    Perfectly  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Analysts. — a.  From  Lizard  Point  (Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  180;  v.  22).— A.  From 
the  same  (S  van  berg,  Pogg.  Ann.  liv.  267;  lvii.  165). — c.  Gae  Grease,  Cornwall 
(Haughton,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  x.  253).—  d.  Kynanee  Bay,  Cornwall  (H  aught  on). — 
c  Frankenstein  in  Silesia  :  Kcrolite  (Maak,  Schw.  J.  lv.  304).—/  Svardsjo  in  Dularne, 
Sweden:  Pint  in  or  Saponiie  (S  van  berg,  h>c.  cit.).—g,  h.  North  shore  of  Lake 
Superior :  Thalite  (Smith  and  Brush,  foe.  cit. ) : 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/ 

9- 

A. 

Silica 

4500 

468 

4210 

42-47 

3795 

50-89 

48-89 

45  60 

Alumina  . 

9-25 

80 

7  67 

6-65 

12-18 

9-40 

723 

4-87 

Ferric  oxide 

100 

0-4 

206 

2-46 

209 

Miignesia  . 

2475 

33-3 

30-57 

28-83 

18-02 

26-62 

2417 

24- 10 

Lime 

•  • 

07 

0-78 

•  • 

1  07 

Potash 

0*75 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

::J 

0-81 

0  45 

Water  . 

18-00 

110 

18-46 

19-37 

31  00 

10-50 

15-66 

20-66 

98  75 

100-2 

98-80 

97-32 

9915 

10U15 

99-22 

98-84 

These  analyses  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  Bingle  formula:  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  minerals  to  which  they  refer  are  definite  compounds. 

SOAPWOET.  Saponaria  officinalis. — The  root  of  this  plant,  which  contains 
saponin  (p.  192),  is  used  for  washing  and  cleansing  dresses,  &c.  (See  lire's  bictivnary  of 
Arts,  iii.  719.) 

SODA.  This  term,  in  scientific  language,  is  applied  to  the  anhydrous  protoxide  of 
sodium,  Na70,  or  the  hydrate,  NaHO,  but  in  technological  language,  it  denotes  also  the 
neutral  carbonate,  Na'CO1  or  Na'O.CO*.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  salt  in  nature 
and  its  properties  have  been  described  under  Carbonates  (i.  702).  It  was  formerly 
prepared  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  chiefly  from  certain  species  of  salsola,  homo 
of  which  (viz.,  Salsola  ctevifolia  and  S.  Soda)  yield  an  ash  containing  more  t  han  40  jxt 
cent,  of  neutral  sodic  carbonate.  But  the  quantity  obtained  from  these  sources  at  the 
present  day  is  altogether  insignificant  compared  with  that  which  is  produced  from  com- 
mon salt  by  the  mode  .of  decomposition  invented  by  Labia  nc,  and  consisting: 

1.  In  converting  chloride  o  f  sodium  into  sulphate  by  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  In  converting  the  sulphate  into  carbonate  by  heating  it  with  chalk  or  limestone  and 
coal. 

A  brief  outline  of  this  process  is  given  under  Carbonates  (i.  702),  and  a  full  account 
of  it,  with  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  used,  will  be  found  in  Richard- 
eon  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  (i.  [3],  204—295;  [5],  234  —  265).  In  the 
present  article  we  shall  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the  theory  of  the  second  part 
of  the  process,  the  "  hulling  process  "  as  it  is  called,  especially  with  reference  to  recent 
investigations. 

Dumas  suggested,  for  the  explanation  of  Leblanc's  process,  a  theory  which  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation: 

2Na580*    +    3CaCO»    +    C*    =    2Na'CO»    +    Ca0.2CaS    +  10CO. 
This  theory,  which  was  for  many  years  universally  received  as  correct,  supposes  that  the 
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black  ash  or  ball-soda  contains  an  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  Ca0.2CaS.  This  compound 
has  nerer  been  isolated,  but  its  existence  was  assumed,  because  it  was  believed  that  if 
the  calcium  in  the  ball-soda  existed  as  oxide  and  sulphide  not  combing  together  in 
the  form  of  an  insoluble  oxysulphide,  the  carbonate  of  sodium  and  sulphide  of  calcium 
would,  when  brought  in  contact  with  water,  immediately  decompose  one  another, 
forming  sulphide  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  A  similar  theory  of  the  process 
was  given  by  Unger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxi.  328),  who  assigned  to  the  supposed 
oxysulphide  the  composition  Ca0.3CaS.  Kynaston  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  155) 
supposed  the  ball  soda  to  contain  an  insoluble  compound  of  sulphide  and  carbonate  of 
calcium,  CaCO».2Ca8. 

G os sage  however  pointed  out,  in  the  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  in  1838  (No. 
7416),  that  the  undissolved  residue  remaining  from  the  lixiviation  of  black  ash  with 
water,  consists  almost  entirely  of  monosulphide  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  not  chemi- 
cally combined,  but  merely  mixed ;  further,  that  this  monosulphide  of  calcium  is  per- 
fectly insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  does  not  decompose  the  sodic  carbonate  when 
the  black  ash  is  treated  with  water,  such  decomposition  taking  place  only  in  so  far  as 
a  portion  of  the  monosulphide  may  have  been  converted  into  a  soluble  polysulphido 
during  the  treatment  in  the  furnace. 

These  results  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Dubrunfaut  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1864,  i.  240),  Scheurer-Kestner  (Vfid.  169),  Pelouzo  (Compt.  rend. 
[1866],  liii.  314),  and  especially  of  J.  Kolb  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  vii.  318;  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  11). 

Dubrunfaut,  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  1  at.  sulphide  of  sodium  and  1  at. 
chalk,  obtaiued  exactly  1  at  sodic  carbonate  and  1  at.  calcic  monosulphide,  CaS. 

Kolb  treated  in  a  soda-furnace  two  series  of  mixtures  of  chalk,  carbon,  and  sodic  sul- 
phate, the  first  series  being  in  the  proportions  corresponding  to  the  equation  of  Dumas 
above  given — the  second  corresponding  to  the  equation  : 

Na'SO*    +    CaCO#    +    C4     -      Na'CO1    +    CaS    +  4CO, 

in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  no  oxide  of  calcium  is  formed.  Thrse  two  mixtures, 
when  calcined  and  afterwards  lixiviated  under  similar  conditions,  yielded  exactly  the 
same  results.  Hence  Kolb  concludes  that  the  action  of  charcoal  on  a  mixture  of  sodic 
sulphate  and  calcic  carbonate  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  yields  sodic  carbonate  and 
calcic  sulphide,  easily  separable  by  lixiviation  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

In  this  operation  the  reduction  of  the  sodic  sulphate  by  the  carbon  mny  be  explained 
in  two  ways : 

1.  According  to  the  ordinary  theory,  the  exchange  takes  place  as  represented  by  the 
equation : 

Na'SO*    +    CaC0»     -     Na'CO*    +  CaSO*, 

the  carbon  then  acting  on  the  calcic  sulphate  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  sulphidev 

2.  The  charcoal  may  be  supposed  to  exert  a  direct  reducing  action  on  die  sodic 
sulphate,  double  decomposition  then  taking  place  between  this  compound  and  the 
calcic  carbonate. 

This  latter  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Kolb,  who  finds  that  a  mixture 
of  godic  sulphate  and  chalk,  calcined  at  a  bright-red  heat,  yields  nothing  but  sodie 
aulphate  and  quicklime. 

The  reduction  of  the  sodic  sulphate  by  charcoal  might  take  place  in  two  ways,  viz. : 

(1)  Na=SO*    +    C«     ~     Na'S    +  4CO 

(2)  Na»SO«    +    C«      =     Na*S    +  2CO*. 

But  the  composition  of  the  gas  evolved  shows  that  the  reaction  takes  place  according 
to  the  second  of  these  equations,  and  accordingly  that  the  production  of  sodic  carbonate 
should  require  the  materials  to  be  in  the  proporiions  deduced  from  the  equation  : 

Na'SO*    +    CaCO»    +    C*     -     Na'CO*    +    CaS    +  2CO». 

But  by  actual  experiment  with  these  proportions  in  the  soda-furnace,  it  is  found  that 
half  the  sodic  sulphate  remains  unaltered,  part  of  the  charcoal  being,  in  fact,  employed 
in  decomposing  the  chalk  according  to  the  well-known  equution : 

CaCO1    +    C      -      CaO    +    2CO  ; 

eo  that  the  action  of  the  carbon  is  divided  between  the  sodic  sulphate  and  the  chalk, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

Na'SO*    +    CaCO«    +    C»     =      Na«S    +    CaO    +    2C03    +  2CO. 

The  chalk  being  decarbonised  at  the  same  timo  that  the  podic  sulphate  is  reduced,  it 
follows  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  cannot  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
sodic  carbonate.  Kolb  has  in  fact  shown,  by  a  series  of  analytical  experiments,  that 
the  formation  of  sodic  carbonate  and  calcic  sulphide  in  the  balling  furnace  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  parly  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  sodic  sulphide, 
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partly  existing  in  the  gases  of  the  furnace.  Accordingly,  when  the  mixture  is  heated  in 
crucibles,  so  that  it  is  not  much  exposed  to  the  furnace-gases,  a  highly  sulphuretted 
soda  is  obtained,  whereas  when  it  is  heated  in  tubes  traversed  by  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a  very  pure  sodic  carbonate  is  obtained. 

The  temperature  best  adapted  for  the  production  of  ball-soda  is  between  the  melting- 
point  of  bronze  and  of  silver.  Below  the  former,  the  reaction  is  incomplete ;  nbove 
the  latter  the  soda  is  "  burnt,"— that  is  to  say,  the  sodic  carbonate  is  decomposed,  as 
shown  by  the  following  equation,  yielding  oxide  and  sulphide  of  sodium: 

Na'CO*   +    C    -    Na'O    +    2CO;  and  Na'O    +    CaS    -    Na'S    +  CaO. 

Kolb  has  also  analysed  a  series  of  samples  of  ball-soda  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  coal  liad  been  replaced  by  wood-charcoal,  peat,  wood-shavings,  6cc  All  these 
samples  yielded  similar  results,  whence  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  carbonaceous 
matter  to  be  introduced  into  the  mixture  depends  wholly  upon  its  reducing  power, 
which  may  be  determined  beforehand  by  an  experiment  with  litharge. 

The  results  show  that  the  proportions  required  by  theory  are : 

Sodic  sulphate      ....    100*0  parts 

Chalk  70-4  „ 

Carbon  25*5  „ 

These  proportions  may,  however,  be  considerably  varied  without  sensibly  affecting  the 
result. 

Action  of  Air  and  Water  on  Black  Ash  or  Sail  Soda  (Kolb). — Dry  air  deprived  of 
carbonic  acid  has  no  action  on  ball-soda,  either  at  ordinary  temporatures  or  at  100°; 
but  at  a  red  heat  it  converts  the  sulphide  of  calcium  into  sulphate,  which  in  the  sub- 
sequent lixiviation  reconverts  a  certain  portion  of  the  sodic  carbonate  into  sodic  sul- 
phate, and  thereby  diminishes  the  percentage  of  alkali  in  the  product. 

Carbonic  anhydride  in  the  dry  state  has  no  action  on  black  ash  (it  does  not  act, 
indeed,  either  on  lime  or  on  sulphide  of  culeium)  ;  but  in  presence  of  moisture,  it  first 
converts  the  lime  into  carbonate,  and  then  act*  on  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  forming  car- 
bonate and  sulphydrato  of  calcium : 

CaS  +  H«0  +  CO*    =    CaCO*  +  H*S ;  and  K*S  +  CaS    =  CaH«S'. 

• 

When  black  ash  is  exposed  to  moist  air,  the  lime  contained  in  it  is  first  hydrated  by 
the  aqueous  vapour,  and  afterwards  converted  into  carbonate.  At  tho  same  time,  any 
sulphide  of  sodium  that  may  be  present  in  the  crude  soda,  is  converted  into  hyposul- 
phite, but  the  oxidation  does  not  go  any  further.  The  sulphide  of  calcium,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  oxidised  by  moist  air,  less  quickly  but  more  completely,  being  converted 
into  calcic  sulphate,  which,  as  already  observed,  decomposes  the  sodic  carbonate  during 
lixiviation,  and  thereby  diminishes  the  proportion  of  available  alkali. 

Another  cause  of  the  formation  of  calcic  sulphate,  and  consequent  deterioration  of 
the  ball-soda,  is  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  oxide  (not  sulphide),  which, 
in  presence  of  moist  air,  reacts  with  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  forming  lime  and 
sulphide  of  iron,  which  latter  becomes  oxidised  to  Bulphate  ;  and  this  again  in  its  turn 
reacts  with  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  forming  ferrous  sulphide  and  calcic  sulphate: 

Fe'O'^SO*  +  2CaS    -    2FeS  +  2CaSO*  +  O. 

The  same  series  of  actions  therefore  recommences  indefinitely,  so  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is  sufficient,  under  the  influence  of  moist  air,  to  convert  a  large 
quantity  of  calcic  sulphide  into  sulphate.  Hence  the  ball-soda  should  not  be  left 
exposed  to  the  air  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  partial  hydration  of  the  lime  con- 
tained in  it,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  disintegration. 

Action  of  Waitr.  —  By  subjecting  a  given  weight  of  ball-soda  to  the  action  of  vari- 
able quantities  of  water  for  different  times  and  at  different  temperatures,  Kolb  has 
obtained  the  following  results  : — 

1.  A  given  quantity  of  crude  soda  yields  very  different  proportions  of  caustic  soda 
and  sodio  sulphide,  according  to  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  water  with  which 
it  is  treated,  and  the  time  of  digestion. 

2.  The  degree  of  causticity  of  the  resulting  solution  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the 
quantity  of  water  used,  but  increases  with  the  time  of  digestion  and  with  the  tempera- 
ture. 

3.  The  proportion  of  sodic  sulphide  increases  with  the  quantity  of  water,  andtnore 
particularly  with  the  time  of  digestion  nnd  the  temperature. 

4.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate  not  only  corresponds  with  the 
quantity  of  causticsoda  formed,  but  is  also  affected  by  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
eodic  sulphide :  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
carbonate. 
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caicic  sulphide  ;  but  a  small 
especially  at  common  tempe- 


5.  The  quantities  of  caustic  soda  and  sodic  sulphide  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  definite 
relation  to  one  another. 

Kolb  has  likewise  examined  the  action  of  water  on  pure  sulphide  of  calcium,  alone, 
and  in  presence  of  sodic  carbonate,  caustic  soda,  and  lime.    The  results  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  quantity  of  calcic  sulphide  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  water  is  very  small, 
but  increases  with  the  temperature  and  the  duration  of  the  digestion. 

0.  Lime  has  no  sensible  influence  on  the  solubility  of 
quantity  of  caustic  soda  stops  the  solution  almost  entirely 
rature*. 

y.  The  decomposition  of  sodic  carbonate  by  calcic  sulphide :  Xa'CO*  +  CaS  «= 
Na*S  +  CaCO*,  which  is  considerable  in  very  dilute  liquids,  diminishes  on  concen- 
tration, and  ceases  altogether  in  a  solution  saturated  with  sodic  carbonate. 

8.  The  presence  of  caustic  soda  in  small  quantity  (or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
of  lime)  prevents  the  action  of  calcic  sulphide  on  sodic  carbonate. 

The  accordance  of  these  last  results  with  the  observed  action  of  water  on  ball-soda 
affords  a  strong  argument  against  the  supposition  that  this  substanco  contains  an  oxy- 
sulphide  of  calcium. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  black  ash,  as  determined  by  different 
analysts.  The  arrangement  of  the  basylous  and  acid  eloments  in  compounds  is  of 
course  to  a  certain  extent  theoretical:  thus,  in  the  first  three  analyses,  the  oxide  and 
sulphide  of  calcium  are  regarded  as  combined  into  an  oxysulphide,  whereas  in  the  last 
they  are  given  separately : 


Sulphate  of  Sodium 
Chloride  of  Sodium 
Aluminate  of  Sodium 
Carbonate  of  Sodium 
Hydrate  of  Sodium 
Lime  . 

Carbonate  of  Calcium 
Oxysulphide  of  Calcium 
Sulphides  of  Iron. 
Silicate  of  Magnesiam  . 


Carbon 
Sand  . 
Moisture 


Carbonate  of  Sodium 
Chloride  of  Sodium 
Sulphate  of  Sodium 
Silicate  of  Sodium  . 
Aluminate  of  Sodium 
Sulphide  of  Calcium 
Carbonate  of  Calcium 
Bisulphide  of  Calcium 
Hyposulphite  of  Calcium 
Sulphite  of  Calcium 
Caustic  Lime  . 


Cauel. 

Glitsgotc. 

N<necastl*. 

Unger. 

Brown. 

RiclMnUon. 

• 

1-99 

116 

3-64 

• 

254 

1-91 

060 

• 

2-35 

• 

23-57 

35-64 

9-89 

• 

1112 

0-61 

25  64 

630 

12-90 

2917 

15-67 

• 

34-76 

113 

35-57 

• 

2-45 

4-92 

1-22 

• 

4-74 

374 

0-88 

•  • 

0-29 

■ 

• 

1-59 

800 

4-28 

202 

4-28 

0-44 

218 

0-70 

217 

99-86 

Li 

10020 

I'rrpoo*- 

iooTou 

Sulphide  of  Iron 
Ferric  Oxide  and  Phosphate 

of  Calcium . 
Alumina 
Charcoal 
Sand 


i.irrrfH'Ut. 

Murphy.  Mu*|>r.itt  anil  Diinion. 

36  879 

41489 

28-89 

2-528 

1-308 

307 

0-395 

0-748 

0-82 

1182 

1162 

8*27  caustic  soda. 

0-689 

0-392 

0-40 

28-681 

33193 

2586 

3-315 

0-857 

14-22 

0-435 

1152 

2-178 

9-270 

9-320 

9-24 

0-254 

•  • 

2  03  as  silicate. 

0-371 

2-658 

3020) 

6-23 

1132 

l-02of 

7-007 

4-724 

0-901 

2-259 

0-959 

0-219 

•  • 

0-99 

100-205 

99-492 

10002 

SODA  AXitrztt.  NaATXSOV.^H'O.— Occurs  native  on  the  island  of  Milo,  at 
the  &lfatara  near  Naples,  and  near  Mendoza,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes.    (See  Srr- 
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SODA  COPPERAS.   A  sodio-ferric  sulphate  found  in  the  alum-slat©  of  Modum 

in  Norway.    (See  Sulphates.) 

SODA  SPODtrittETTE.    Syn.  with  Oliooclase  (iv.  198). 

SOSA-UME.  A  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  quick  lime,  used  chiefly  for  nitro- 
gen-determinations in  organic  analysis  (i.  245). 

SOTJAXjXTE.  A  sodio-aluminic  silicate,  containing  chlorine,  occurring  in  dodeca- 
hedrons and  other  forms  of  the  monometric  system,  with  dodecahedral  cleavage; 
sometimes  in  twin-crystals,  having  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  two  dodecahedrons  ;  also  massive.  Hardness  =  5'5 — 6.  Specific 
gravity  2*26 — 2  37.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  greasy.  Colour  grey,  greenish, 
yellowish-white,  and  sometimes  blue.  Subtransparent — 6ubtranslucent.  Fracture 
conchoidal — uneven.    Bofore  the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  colourless  blistered  glass. 

Analyses  (the  chlorine  being  reckoned  as  chloride  of  sodium):  o.  From  Vesuvius: 
colourless;  specific  gravity  —  2*136  (Rammelsberg,  Mineralch.  p.  702).— o;  From 
the  same :  green ;  very  rare ;  small  dodecahedrons  with  cubic  faces,  occurring  in  a  lime- 
stone with  vesuvian  and  nephdin. — c.  Lamo  near  Brevig  in  Norway :  blue,  in  olaeolite 
(Bork,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxviii.  413). — d.  From  the  Ilmen  mountains  near  Miask:  blue,  in 
eheolite  ;  specific  gravity  =  2  288  (E.  Hofmann  and  G.  Kose,  ibid,  xlvii.  377)  — 
t.  Lichfield,  Maine  :  blue,  in  elfeolite  (Whitn«y,  ibid.  Ixx.  431)  : 


a. 

b. 

rf. 

r. 

Silica  . 

3812 

3876 

38-86 

38-40 

3746 

Alumina  . 

31-68 

3462 

30-82 

3204 

3093 

Lime  (and  MgO) 

1-65 

0-32 

Soda  . 

• 

1849 

2*1-18 

16  39  * 

1824 

18-33 

Potash 

Sodium 

4-37 

1-67 

4-57 

4-63 

4-55 

Chlorino  . 

• 

6-69 

2  "65 

7  00  f 

710 

6-97 

9935 

98-78 

99  29 

100-73 

98-24 

These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  NaCl.«(NnAr'SiO*).  (compare 
the  formula  of  haiiyne,  iii.  15),  the  sodium-chloride  and  the  silicate  being  crystallised 
together  isomorphously  in  varying  proportions. 

Sodalite  occurs  in  mica-slate,  granite,  trap,  basalt,  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  Green- 
land it  is  found  in  mica-slate,  together  with  felspar,  hornblende  and  eudialyte. 

SOD  AMIDE.  OHvc-coloured  Sodium-compound. — When  a  quant  ity  of  sodium 
which  evolves  from  water  100  measures  of  hydrogen  gas,  is  heated  in  ammoniacsl  gas, 
it  absorbs  tranquilly  between  142  and  163  measures,  setting  100  measures  of  hydrogen 
free,  and  assuming  first  a  blue  and  afterwards  a  green  colour.  The  compound  iB 
olive-green  and  fusible,  and  manifests  the  same  relations  as  tho  corresponding  potas- 
sium-compound (iv.  695).  (Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  Recherche*,  i.  354;  H.Davy, 
Phil.  Trans.  1810,  p.  24.) 

Sodamide  appears  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  sodic  oxide.  "When  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  ammonia  gases,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  is  passed  over  sodium,  sodamide 
alone  is  formed,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  with  pure  ammonia  gas;  but  if  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  increased,  a  fused  ruby-coloured  mass  is  obtained.,  consisting  of 
a  compound  of  sodic  amide  and  oxide.  This  compound  is  permanent  in  ammonia  gnft 
even  at  300°,  but  becomes  decolorised  when  air  or  oxygen  is  passed  over  it,  and 
leaves  a  white  substance,  apparentlyconsisting  of  sodic  hydrate. — Patansium  treated  in 
like  manner  yields  a  similar  compound,  but  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  (Weyl.) 

SOBAMMONXUM.  NH'Na,  or  rather  N'H'Na'?  (Weyl,  Pogg.  Ann.  rxxi. 
697;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  163.) — This  compound  appears  to  be  formed  when  lumps  of 
pure  bright  sodium  are  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bent  tube,  a  quantity  of  silver-chloride 
previously  saturated  with  ammonia  gas  at  the  other,  the  tube  then  sealed,  the  end  con- 
taining the  silver-chloride  heated  in  a  chloride-of-calcium-bath,  and  the  other  end 
immersed  in  cold  water.  The  sodium  then  swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  liquid, 
which  is  copper-red  by  perpendicularly  reflected,  greenish-yellow  bj  obliquely  reflected 
light,  blue  in  thin  films  by  transmitted  light.  As  the  silver-chloride  cools,  and  the 
ammonia  gas  is  reabsorbed,  the  sodammonium  decomposes  and  pure  sodium  remains 
behind,  having  a  dull  surface  and  spongy  texture.  By  again  heating  the  silver-chloride 
the  compound  may  bo  reproduced  any  number  of  times. 

A  sodammonuim'amalgam  appears  to  be  formed  by  exposing  in  like  manner  to  toe 
action  of  ammonia  gas,  a  pulverulent  amalgam  of  nearly  eaual  parts  of  sodium  and 
mercury.    After  two  hours'  action,  the  portion  of  the  mass  in  contact  with  the  surtax 

•  Including  0*51  potath.  t  By  difference. 
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of  the  tube  exhibits  a  metallic  lustre  and  bronzo-red  colour,  while  the  interior  is  dull 
and  brick-red.  This  product  can  likewise  exist  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia, 
being  resolved  in  a  few  hours  after  the  cooling  of  the  silver-chloride,  into  ammonia, 
free  mercury,  and  a  sodium-amalgam  containing  less  mercury  than  the  original  amal- 
gam. 

Potas9ammonium,'S9ll*K2?,  is  prepared  like  sodammonium,  and  exhibits  similar 
properties. 

Other  metallammoniums  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  sodium-  or  potass- 
ammonium.  Thus  when  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chloride  or  oxide  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sodium  is  exposed  in  tho  manner  above  described  to  the  action  of 
ammonia-gas,  tho  gas  is  first  absorbed  by  the  metallic  chloride  (or  oxide)  and  after- 
wards by  the  sodium,  the  sodammonium  thus  formed  flowing  over  the  metallic  salt, 
and  reacting  upon  it  without  much  rise  of  temperature,  With  a  mixture  of  barium - 
chloride  and  sodium  the  reaction  appears  to  be : 

N*H*Na  +  2NH»  +  Ba'Cl*  -  N«H«Ba"  +  2NH«NaCI. 

S'Ktiroino-  n  mm-  Chloride  of 

mum.  mouium.  SotUmmonium. 

Itommmomum  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid  having  a  metallic  lustre.^-Ojyjp^r-,  Mer- 
cury-, and  Silver-ammonium  are  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  respective  chlorides, 
and  zinc-ammonium  from  tho  oxide.  These  compounds  are  likewise  very  unstable, 
being  resolved,  even  in  the  sealed  tube,  into  metal  (which  appears  grey,  dull  and 
destitute  of  coherence)  and  ammonia.  If  in  the  arrangement  just  described  the 
metallic  chloride  be  replaced  by  an  ammonium -salt,  e.g.  NH*C1  or  (NfI')5.SO*,  similar 
reactions  take  place,  and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  a  blue  liquid  mixed  with  excess 
of  ammonia.  This  blue  liquid,  which  is  also  formed  by  tho  action  of  potassic  hydrate 
on  potassammonium,  appears  to  consist  of  ammonium  itself,  N'JHS.  It  is  even  more 
unstable  than  the  metallammoniums,  being  resolved  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  partly 
even  before  the  reaction  between  the  ammonium-salt  and  the  soduromouium  is  completed. 

Tetrasodammonium.  NNa*? — Monosulphide  of  sodium  brought  in  contact,  in  a 
sealed  tube,  with  liquid  ammonia,  is  converted  (with  transient  formation  of  liquid 
ammonium)  into  an  orange-yellow  substance,  which  soon  decomposes,  leaving  a  whito 
substance  still  containing  ammonia.  This  residue  gives  off  ammonia  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  the  odour  of  ammonium-sulphide  when  heated.  It  is  perhaps  formed  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

4Na"S  +  8NH»  -  (NNa4yS  +  3(NH«)5S. 

Tetrapofassammonium  appears  to  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  (Weyl.) 

SODrtTK.  Atomic  Weight  23.  Symbol  Na  (from  Natrium).  Soda,  tho  alkali 
contain:ng  this  element,  was  formerly  confounded  with  potash,  but  was  proved  I*  be  a 
distinct  substance  by  Duhamel  in  1736,  and  subsequently  by  Marggraf  in  1758. 
H.  Davy  first  obtained  the  metal  in  the  year  1807. 

Sodium  is  a  very  abundant  element  and  very  widely  diffused.  It  occurs  in  largo 
quantities,  as  chloride,  in  rock-salt,  sea-water,  salt-springs,  and  many  other  mineral 
waters;  abundantly  also  as  nitrate,  forming  beds  several  feet  thick  on  the  dry  pampas 
of  Peru  ;  more  rarely  as  carbonate,  borate,  and  sulphate,  either  in  springs, 
lakes,  &c,  or  in  the  solid  state ;  as  sodio-aluminic  fluoride  in  cryolite ;  and  as  silicate 
combined  with  earthy  silicates  in  chabasite,  analcime,  natrolite,  thomsonite,  eudialite, 
albite,  soda-spodumene,  labrador,  nepheline,  hauyne,  sodalite,  brewicite,  enncrinito,  and 
aebmite  ;  in  very  small  quantity  also  in  bole,  pitchstone,  pumice-stone,  obsidian,  ittuerite, 
andpinite.  Traces  of  sodium-salts  are  found  in  coal,  in  all  kinds  of  limestone  and  dolomite, 
and  in  talc,  asbestos,  and  other  minerals.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  occurs  as' 
sulphate,  iodide,  and  chloride,  and  combined  with  vegetable  acids,  especially  in  plants 
growing  in  or  near  the  sea  ;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  combined  with  carbonic,  phosphoric, 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  various  organic  acids. 

Preparation  of  the  Metal.  Tho  preparation  of  sodium  is  similar  to  that  of  potas- 
sium. Davy  first  obtained  it  by  tho  electrolysis  of  the  hydrate;  Oay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  afterwards  prepared  it  by  decomposing  that  compound  with  metallic  iron 
at  a  white  heat ;  and  Brunner  showed  that  it  may  bo  prepared  with  much  greater 
facility  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sodic  carbonate  and  charcoal. 

The  preparation  of  sodium  by  this  last-mentioned  process  is  much  easier  than  that 
of  potassium,  not  being  complicated,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent,  by  the  formation  of 
secondary  products.  "Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  considerably  improved  by 
Deville  and  others,  and  carried  out  on  tho  manufacturing  scale,  sodium  being  now 
employed  HI  considerable  quantity  as  a  reducing  agent,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium  and  in  the  silver  amalgamation  process  (p.  28,5). 

The  sodic  carbonate  used  for  the  preparation  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  crystallised 
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neutral  carbonate.  It  must  bo  thoroughly  dried,  then  pounded,  and  mixed  with  a 
slight  exeess"of  pounded  charcoal  or  coaL  An  inactive  substance,  viz.  pounded  chalk, 
is  also  added  to  keep  the  mixture  in  a  pasty  condition  during  the  operation,  and  pre- 
vent the  fused  sodic  carbonate  from  separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following  are 
the  proportions  recommended  by  Deville : 

For  Laboratory  Operations.  For  Manufacturing  Operations. 

Dry  sodic  carbonate    .       .717  parte    Dry  sodic  carbonate    .       .    30  kilogr. 
Charcoal     .       .       .       .    175   „        Coal    .       ,       .       .       .    13  „ 

Chalk  108   „        Chalk  3  „ 

These  materials  must  be  very  intimately  mixed  by  pounding  and  sifting,  and  it  is 
advantageous  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  introducing  it  into  the  distilling  apparatus, 
provided  the  calcination  can  be  effected  by  the  waste  heat  of  a  furnace;  the  mixture  is 
thereby  rendered  more  compact,  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity  can  be  introduced  into 
a  vessel  of  given  size. 

The  distillation  is  performed,  on  the  laboratory  scale,  in  a  mercury  bottle  heated 
exactly  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  potassium. 

For  manufacturing  operations,  tho  mixture  is  introduced  into  iron  cylinders,  which 
are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  so  arranged  that,  at  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
the  exhausted  charge  may  be  withdrawn  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced  without  dis- 
placing the  cylinders  or  putting  out  the  fire.  The  receivers  used  in  either  case  are 
exactly  tho  same  in  form  and  dimensions  as  those  employed  in  tho  preparation  of 
potassium  (iv.  693). 

When  the  process  goes  on  well,  the  sodium  collected  in  the  receivers  is  for  the  most 
part  perfectly  pure,  the  carbonised  products  which  give  so  much  trouble  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  potassium  being  produced  in  very  small  quantity  only,  if  at  all.  Nevertheless 
a  small  quantity  of  somewhat  impure  sodium  always  remains  attached  to  the  iuner 
surface  of  the  receivers ;  hence  when  a  receiver  has  been  used,  the  plates  t«houki  bo 
separated  and  scraped  before  they  are  used  again  ;  and  the  matter  scraped  off,  being 
received  under  naphtha,  may  be  collected  after  a  while  and  will  yield  by  distillation  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sodium.  I^astly,  the  pure  metal  obtained  by  this  and  by  the 
first  distillation  is  melted  under  a  thin  layer  of  naphtha,  whieh  is  decanted  as  soou  as 
the  sodium  becomes  perfectly  fluid,  and  the  metal  is  then  run  into  moulds  like  those 
used  for  casting  lead  or  zinc. 

The  degree  of  heat  absolutely  required  for  the  reduction  of  sodium  is  not  much 
higher  thanfor  the  reduction  of  zinc  ;  but  the  distillation  goes  on  better  and  a  larger 
product  is  obtained  when  the  temperature  is  raised  considerably  higher.    The  quantity 

of  sodium  obtained  in  a  well  conducted  operation,  is  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of 

the  calcined  mixture. 

[For  a  detailed  description  of  the  manufacture  of  sodium,  with  figures  of  the 

apparatus,  see  Chemical  1'tchnologij,  i.  [4],  5  and  [5],  125.] 

Properties. — Sodium  has  a  high  lustre,  and  usually  a  silver- white  colour ;  according 
to  Long  however  (Chem.  Soc.  Q.  J.  xiii.  123),  its  surface  when  perfectly  clean  and 
metallic,  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  which  is  best  seen  when  a  ray  of  light  falling  on 
a  surfaco  of  the  metal  is  reflected  back  from  a  second  surface  and  again  reflected  from 
the  first. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sodium  is  0  9348  (Davy);  097223  at  15°  (Gny-Lussac 
and  Thenard) ;  0  985,  reduced  to  a  vacuum  and  compared  with  that  of  water  at  3  9 
(Schroder,  Jahresb.  1859.  p.  12).  It  is  rather  hard  at  —20°,  very  ductile  at  0°,  of 
the  consistence  of  wax  at  common  temperatures,  semifluid  at  50°:  melts  completely  at 
97  6°  (Reguau It,  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  43),  at  95  6°  (Bunsen,  ibid.  1863,  p.  178).  When 
a  few  grammes  of  sodium  are  melted  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  coal  gas,  then  left 
to  cool  till  a  few  solid  points  appear  on  the  surface,  and  the  remaining  liquid 
suddenly  poured  off  by  inclining  the  tube,  the  solidified  portion  remains  in  shining 
octahedral  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system  and  having  tho  plane  angles  at 
the  apex**  50°  (Long).  Sodium  is  less  volatile  than  potassium  (Davy;  Guy-Lussac 
and  Thenard) ;  rather  more  so  (Mitscherlich).  Its  vapour  is  colourless.  Sodium 
is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

Sodium  when  exposed  to  the  air  oxidises  like  potassium,  but  not  quite  so  rapidly. 
When  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  forming  protoxide  and  dioxide 
of  sodium.  When  heated  in  oxygon  gas  till  it  no  longer  increases  in  weight,  it  is 
wholly  converied  into  dioxide.  When  dropt  upon  cold  water,  it  decomposes  a  portion 
of  the  water,  liberating  hydrogen  and  running  about  on  the  surface  with  a  hissing 
noise,  but  the  gas  does  not  take  fire  unless  the  water  be  previously  heated.  • 

Sodium  is  a  monatomic  metal  belonging  to  the  group  whieh  includes  the  other  alkali- 
metals  and  silver.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  and  fluorine,  it  forms  the  compounds 
KC1,  KBr.  &c. ;  with  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide  Ka'O,  the  corresponding  hydrate 
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NaHO,  and  a  dioxide  Na*0* ;  with  sulphur,  a  protoeulphide  Na2S,  a  sulphydrate  NaHS, 
and  several  polysulphides. 

SODXITM.ALLOTS  OF.  These  alloys  closely  resemble  those  of  potassium,  and 
are  prepared  in  like  manner  bytfusing  sodium  with  the  respective  metals.  The  amalgam 
of  todium  (in.  889)  is  much  used  as  a  reducing  or  hydrogenating  agent.  M.  Scholz 
(J.  or.  Chem.  lxxix.  441),  by  adding  sodium  to  mercury  in  such  quantity  that  tho 
pi»!uct  solidifies  completely  on  cooling,  then  pressing  out  the  excess  of  mercury,  fusing 
the  remuining  amalgum,  and  leaving  it  to  cool  slowly,  obtains  a  sodium-amalgam, 
crystallised  in  fine  prisma,  often  an  inch  long,  which  may  be  kept  in  well  closed 
vessels  without  sensible  oxidisation,  and  are  easily  pulverised.  By  further  addition  of 
mercury,  this  amalgam  may  bo  brought  to  a  more  or  Jess  fluid  state. — F.  Muhlhauser 
(Zcitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  p.  720)  heats  sodium  under  naphtha  to  90°,  and  allows 
mercury  to  flow  into  it  in  a  fine  stream.  The  sodium  then  swells  up  and  ultimately 
forms  a  solid  mass,  which  may  be  left  to  cool  under  naphtha. 
Respecting  the  alloys  of  potassium  and  Bodium,  see  Potassium  (iv.  695). 

SODXT7BX,  AVTZMONZSB  OF.  Prepared  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
Eesembks  antimonide  of  potassium  (i.  317). 

SODIUM,  arsenide  OF.  This  alloy,  which  is  need  for  the  preparation  of  the 
arsenides  of  ethyl,  methyl,  ice,  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  finely  pulverised  metallic 
arsenic  in  a  furnace  having  a  good  draught  till  it  begins  to  fume,  and  then  introducing 
tmall  pieces  of  sodium  from  time  to  time  till  the  mixture  begins  to  assume  a  fluid 
consistence,  which  effect  takes  place  when  a  quantity  of  sodium  has  been  introduced 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  arsenic  As  the  product  is  highly  combustible  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  air,  for  which  purpose  the  arsenic  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
enclosed  within  a  hessian  crucible,  both  being  provided  with  closely  fitting  covers, 
which  must  only  be  removed  to  introduce  the  sodium,  or.  to  stir  the  mixture  with  an 
iron  ro<L  The  action  is  very  violent  and  attended  with  vivid  incandescence.  The 
alloy,  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture  and  silver-white  colour,  must  be  kept  in  closely 
stoppered  bottles  filled  up  with  sand.  It  decomposes  water  with  evolution  of  arsen- 
etted  hydrogen,  an  effect  which  takes  place  even  in  damp  air :  hence  it  must  be 
handled  with  caution.    (Landolt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxix.  201.) 

SODIUM,  BaOMIDE  OF.  NaBr.  This  salt,  produced  by  saturating  hydro- 
bromic  acid  with  soda,  or  by  decomposing  ferrous  bromide  with  sodic  carbonate,  crystal- 
lises by  evaporation  at  temperatures  above  30°,  in  anhydrous  cubes,  at  lower  tempera- 
tures in  oblique/rhombic  prisms  containing NaBr^H^O  (Mitschorlich).  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  anhydrous  salt  referred  to  water  at  17'5°  as  unity  is  3*079  (Kremers, 
Jahresb.  1857,  p.  69).  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  following  tablo 
exhibits  the  specific  gravities  and  expansions  by  heat  of  solutions  of  various  strengths. 
(Kremers,  Jahresb.  1858,  41.) 


Volumes  of  Aqueous  Bromide  of  Sodium  at  different  temperatures  (vol.  at  19-5°  =  1). 


»           ,  ■ 

Quantity  of  salt  in 
)00  putt  of  water 

1  *» 

42-6 

613 

88-1 

J  11460 

I-3R26 

19885 

1-6098 

0° 

0*99380 

0-99189 

0*99067 

19*5 

1-00000 

1  00000 

1-00000 

100000 

40 

1-00862 

1-00980 

1-01032 

101076 

60 

101858 

1  02832 

1-02108 

1-02164 

8<T 

1  03021 

103178 

103249 

1  03298 

100 

1  04347 

1  04421 

1  04463 

104477 

A  saturated  aqueous  solution  boils  at  121°.  (Kremers.) 


SODIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  NaCl.  Common  salt,  Culinary  sal/,  Rock-sail, 
Sea-salt,  formerly-called  Muriate  of  Soda.  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  direct  union 
of  its  elements,  sodium  taking  fire  in  chlorine  gas.  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  pure 
hy  neutralising  hydrochloric  acid  with  soda  or  sodic  carbonate  and  evaporating.  It 
occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature,  both  in  the  solid  state,  as  rock-salt,  forming  extensive 
beds  in  rocks  of  various  ages, — and  in  solution  in  sea-water,  salt-lakes,  and  brine- 
springs;  in  smaller  proportion  also  in  river  water. 

In  Europe  common  salt  usually  occurs  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  or  associated  with 
red  marl,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  thoso  rocks.  In  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Leicestershire,  salt-springs  arise  from  the  carboniferous  series ;  in  the  Alps,  some  salt- 
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works  are  supplied  from  oolitic  rocks :  the  extensive  mines  of  Cardona  in  Spain  are 
referred  to  the  greensund  formation,  those  of  Wieliczka  in  Poland  to  tertiary  rocks. 
Salt-springs  occur  also  in  volcanic  regions.  In  the  United  States  the  brino  comes 
mostly  from  Silurian  sandstones.  Salt  occurs  also  as  efflorescences  over  the  dry 
prairies  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  California ;  and  in  most  desort  and  semi-desert 
regions  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes. 

The,  principal  salt  mines  of  Europe  ore  at  Wieliczka  in  Poland ;  at  Hull  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  along  the  range  through  Reichenthal  in  Bavaria,  Hallein  in  Salzburg,  Hal- 
stadt,  Ischl  and  Ebenscc  in  Upper  Austria,  and  Aussee  in  Styria ;  at  Stassfiirth  near 
Magdeburg;  in  Hungary  at  Marraoros  and  elsewhere ;  in  Transylvania,  Wallachia, 
Gallicia  and  Upper  Silesia ;  at  Vic  and  Drouze  in  France;  in  the  valley  of  Cardona  and 
elsewhere  in  Spain  ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland ;  at  Northwich  and  elsewhere  in  Cheshire ; 
and  near  Belfast  iu  the  north  of  Ireland.  At  Wieliczka  the  salt  deposit  is  500  miles 
long,  20  miles  broad,  and  not  less  than  1200  feet  thick  ;  at  Cardona,  the  salt  forms  hills 
300  and  400  feet  high.  Near  Northwich,  the  principal  deposit  of  rock-salt  in  England, 
tho  mineral  occurs  in  magnesian  limestone,  in  two  beds  situated  one  above  the  other, 
separated  by  about  30  feet  of  clay  and  marl,  intersected  by  small  veins  of  salt,  the  two 
beds  together  being  about  60  feet  thick,  300  yards  broad,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

Rock -salt  occurs  also  near  lake  Orooniiah,  the  Caspian,  &c,  forming  hills  and  extended 
plains ;  in  Algeria  abundantly ;  in  Abyssinia ;  in  India,  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  and  the 
valley  of  Cashmere  ;  in  Scinde,  where  there  is  said  to  be  an  immense  bed  of  it,  20  miles 
long,  16  miles  broad,  and  averaging  three  feet  in  thickness ;  in  China  and  Asiatic  Russia ; 
in  Peru  and  other  countries  of  South  America.  In  the  United  States  salt  has  been 
found  forming  beds  with  gypsum  in  Washington  county,  Virginia,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Oregon.    (Dana,  ii.  9). 

The  mode  in  which  salt  is  obtained  from  these  deposits  depends  very  much  on  tbo 
locality,  the  depth  of  the  deposit,  the  price  of  fuel,  &c.  In  some  places,  as  at  Wieliczka 
and  in  Cheshire,  it  is  a  mining  operation  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  shafts  and 
horizontal  galleries.  At  Cardona  in  Spain,  where  the  groat  body  of  the  salt  forms  a  rugged, 
procipice  400  to  500  feet  high,  there  is  no  excavation,  but  the  salt  is  procured  by 
working  down  perpendicularly  as  in  an  open  quarry. 


Analyses  of  Rock-salt. 


Bcrrhtct-    Hall.  |  llallft»dt, 
liexka.     graden.  |  Tyrol.  Austria. 


Schwn- 
biK.llall 


Chlorido  of  Sodium 
A  Potasaium 
„  Calcium 
„  Magnesium 

Sulphate  of  Sodium 
,,  Calcium 

Carbonate  of  Calcium 

M;ignesium 

Clay,  Ferric  oxide,  and  ) 
other  insoluble  matter^ 


i  100  00  i   99-86  99  43 

1  trace  trace 

trace  025 

015  012 


trace 


9814 

trace 


020 


1-86 


m:. 

luck. 


9963 

009 
028 


98-36 


9930 


003 
0-55   '  050 
052 


013 

053 


t 


100  00    100  00  100  00 1  100  00  ,  100  00  10U  00  100-00 


Algeri.t. 


i  *  ^  Holttcn,       Boring  at  .  .  1 

Djebcl    Ouled  Kebbah.    U.S.        SUufiirtb.     ,  Cl-eahire. 


impure. 


Chloride  of  Sodium 
„  Calcium 


Magnesium 
Sulphate  of  Sodium 
,,  Calcium 
„  Magnesium 
Carbonate  of  Calcium 

„  Magnesium 
Claw  Ferric  oxide,  &c 
'Water  . 


97  0  !  98-89  72  16  99  55    94*57  i  25-09!   98  30     98  55 
1  '6 ')  trace 

111  5-57 

p 


,100  00  100  00  lOO  OO;  100  00  1  00*00  ^lOO-OO:  100  00  : 100*00. 
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Rock-salt  is  sometimes  so  pure  and  white  that  it  requires  no  preparation  but 
grinding  to  convert  it  into  snow-white  culinary  salt ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  salt  of 
Cardona,  and  with  some  of  that  occurring  in  Cheshire  and  other  localities.  Mora 
frequently,  however,  it  is  coloured  red  or  brown  from  the  admixture  of  clay  or  bitumen, 
and  particularly  of  the  kind  of  infusoria  that  are  now  found  inhabiting  salt  lakes :  it  then 
requires  to  be  purified  by  solution  and  recryst  alii  sat  ion.  Frequently  also,  instead  of 
sinking  a  shaft  to  the  bed  of  salt  and  mining  it,  the  superior  strata  are  pierced  by 
a  bore  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  by  which  water  is  admitted  to  the  bed,  and  the 
brine  formed  is  drawn  off  by  a  pump. 

Sa/t  vtl/s  or  springs,  which  may  be  artificially  constructed  in  the  manner  above 
described,  are  also  frequently  found  ready  formed  in  nature  wherever  a  spring  during 
its  course  has  come  in  contact  with  a  bed  of  rock-salt.  These  however  are  rarely  so 
highly  saturated  as  the  artificial  wells,  although  this  is  actually  the  case  with  that  of 
Luneburg,  which  contains  25  per  cent,  of  saline  matter ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
only  slightly  impregnated,  or  have  become  weakened  by  subsequent  addition  of  fresh 
water.  This  difference  in  the  strength  and  the  composition  of  the  saline  constituent*  • 
of  salt  springs  may  be  seen  from  tho  following  table  (p.  334). 

The  water  of  the  stronger  springs  is  at  once  evaporated  by  heat  to  procure  the  salt, 
and  in  England  and  other  countries  where  cheap  fuel  can  be  obtained,  the  same  plan 
is  adopted  with  the  weaker  springs  ;  but  in  Germany,  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear, 
the  more  dilute  saline  waters  cannot  be  profitably  worked  in  this  way.  The  water  is 
therefore  first  concentrated  by  a  process  called  graduation,  which  consists  in  exposing 
the  brine,  diffused  over  a  large  surface,  to  the  air.  This  is  effected  by  pumping  it  to 
a  height,  and.  then  allowing  it  to  trickle  slowly  over  large  stacks  of  faggots,  t  iled  in 
suitable  buildings,  screened  from  rain,  but  freely  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind.  After 
this  process  has  been  repeated  eight  or  ten  times,  tho  solution  acquires  a  density  of  about 
1*40,  and  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  allow  the  evaporation  to  bo  finished  by  heat.  In 
the  first  evaporating  pan  an  insoluble  double  sulphate  of  calcium  and  sodium  is  deposited, 
partly  in  the  form  of  mud  or  tchlot,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  partly  as  a  hard  scale, 
which  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans  (Pfannenstein).  A  specimen  of  this  panstone 
from  Schonebcck  gave  by  analysis : 

N«C1.     N»2SO*.     K«SO*.     C»SO«.   M*SO«.   MrCO*.    Al*03  and  FeHP.  SO*.  H*0. 
4428     20  67       2  1 3      27  38      1  64     041  0  03  002  3  44  =  100 

When  the  liquor  reaches  a  density  of  1'236  it  is  decanted  into  another  pan  and  evapo- 
rated, tho  cnuflpof  salts  being  removed  as  they  form. 

The  appearance  of  the  salt  varies  according  to  the  rat*  at  which  the  evaporation  is 
conducted.  When  the  brine  is  boiled  down  rapidly,  it  furnisho*  the  mealy  fine-grained 
salt  used  for  the  table ;  slower  evaporation  yields  the  hard  crystallised  salt,  generally 
used  for  salting  fish. 

Separation  of  Salt  from  Sea-water. — It  is  seldom  that  artificial  evaporation  is  em- 
ployed for  separating  the  salt  from  sea-water;  where  it  is  practised,  the  same  modo  is 
adopted  as  with  the  brine  springs ;  somotimes,  as  in  Siberia,  frost  is  made  subservient 
to  this  objoct — for  salt  water  separates  on  freezing  into  ice  (containing  no  salt),  and  a 
btrong  saline  ley.  Dr.  Kane  states  that  if  the  cold  is  sufficiently  intense,  the  water  which 
is  obtained  on  melting  the  ice  is  fit  for  drinking.  This  plan  is  pursued  in  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  where  the  sea-water  is  frozen  in  reservoirs,  and 
the  concentrated  brine  liquor  is  boiled  down  to  salt.  The  salt  obtained  by  this  plan, 
however,  is  not  pure,  as  the  following  analyses  by  Hess  will  prove. 


Itkowuk.  Sclnn-      Ou»t-  Okhotik. 

t~ — -  — ■ — * — ■ — ■  ; — » 


i  s 1 ' r  v  -  f  1 1  -  .nt  crystal-  3rd  rrvttal- 
litation.      Illation.  Illation. 

Chloride  of  Sodium    .      .    915     74-7       76  3        86-0        77*6        79  1 
Aluminium       .     26       65         M  36  62  7  8 

Calcium    .       .      11       14         38  09  09  07 

Magnesium      .     2-0       36         36  20  17  08 

Sulphate  of  Sodium    .       .     2  8     13  8       12  6  75         13  6  116 

„        Calcium    .       .  _L_.     .    .  25   

100  0  1000  1000  1000  100-0  100  0 
The  evaporation  of  sea-water  is  effected  wholly  or  partly  by  the  influence  of  tho  air 
and  sun,  in  what  are  termed  in  some  localities  Salterns  or  Urine-pans.  Hayling 
Island,  near  Portsmouth,  has  been  celebrated  for  many  centuries  for  its  manufacturo 
of  salt,  carried  on  in  this  way  during  the  summer  months.  The  brine-pans  vary 
in  size  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  in  which,  in  favourable  weather,  the  sea-water 
Wcomes  brine  in  about  seven  days.  It  is  then  pumped  by  windmills  into  reservoirs  or 
pits,  whence  it  is  run  into  sheet-iron  pans,  and  is  boiled  for  twelve  hours,  during  which 
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it  is  skimmed  to  remove  impurities.  The  crystals  of  salt  begin  to  appear  towards  tho 
end  of  the  day,  and  are  ebovrlled  out,  hot  and  wet,  into  wooden  troughs  with  holes  in 
the  bottom  to  allow  the  Utters  to  ran  off. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  pursued  at  Lymington  in  Hampshire,  but  the  brine  is 
there  run  through  a  series  of  salterns  before  it  is  pumped  into  the  boiling-pans.  The 
drainings  from  the  troughs  drop  on  upright  stakes  of  wood,  on  which  stalactitic  masses 
accumulate  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  weighing  from  60  to  80  lbs. ;  these  masses  are  called 
Suit  cats.  The  residual  liquor  called  Bitters,  Bittern,  or  Bittern  liquor,  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

For  many  centuries  salt  was  also  obtained  from  sea-water  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
other  places  on  the  east  coaat  of  this  country,  by  evaporating  it  in  large  shallow  iron 
pans,  Bait  works  of  this  kind  in  former  days  being  given  as  donations  to  abbeys. 

In  warmer  latitudes,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  is 
carried  on  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  in  a  series  of  shallow  ponds, 
called  salt-gardens,  in  which  the  water  is  spread  over  a  very  large  surface.  As  the 
evaporation  goes  on,  salt  is  deposited  in  the  pools  farthest  from  the  sea,  while  the 
nearer  ones  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  supplies  of  salt  water. 

In  the  salt  works  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  about  a  foot 
below  the  main  level  of  the  sea.  The  ponds  are  divided  by  small  banks  of  earth  two 
feet  high  and  from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  salt  water  is  admitted  by  a  small  flood- 
gate and  circulates  by  means  of  openings  in  the  banks.  It  enters  with  a  density  of 
1*02(5,  and  continues  to  increase  in  density  by  evaporation  under  the  influence  of  the  dry 
winds,  until  it  attains  a  density  of  1*143.  Its  volume  is  then  reduced  to  one-sixth  of 
its  first  proportions.  It  now  begins  to  deposit  sulphate  of  calcium,  till  the  density 
reaches  1*210.  It  is  then  conveyed  by  means  of  pumps,  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  to  reservoirs  slightly  more  elevated,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  generally  composed 
of  hard  clay  well  beaten  in,  where  the  precipitation  of  the  salt  takes  place.  The  volume 
is  by  this  time  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  original  bulk.  From  the  density  of  1*210, 
representing  25°  on  Beaume's  hydrometer,  up  to  1*286,  equal  to  32°  on  the  Bame  scale, 
the  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  the  liquid  constantly  depositing  chloride  of 
sodium  almost  pure,  which  goes  into  the  market  without  further  preparation.  In  order 
to  obtain  it  care  is  taken  to  run  off  the  liquor  marking  32°  B.,  which  covers  the  bed 
of  salt  about  two  inches  thick.  It  is  then  collected  by  means  of  shovels,  and  thrown 
into  heaps  called  in  the  south  of  France  CanitUs,  and  in  Italy  Cumuli.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  sale.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  called 
bay-salt. 

The  mother-liquor  or  bittern  is  used  as  a  source  of  bromine.  It  also  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of 
magnesium  avnd  potassium.  The  mode  of  treating  it  so  as  to  obtain  these  salts,  espe- 
cially the  chloride  of  potassium,  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Bala rd.  (Soe 
Potasshtm-saxts,  iv.  717,  also  Sulphates.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurities,  in  several  kinds 
of  coinmercial  salt. 


Analyses  of  Common  Salt. 
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Properties. — Pure  chloride  of  sodium  has  an  agreeable  saline  taste.  It  crystallises 
from  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation  at  ordinary  or  higher  temperatures,  in  colourless 
transparent  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous.  Rock-salt  is  often  found  crystallised  in  cubes, 
octahedrons,  and  intermediate  formB,  and  occasionally  in  tetrakis-hexahedrons  (ii.  127) ; 
it  eihibits  perfect  cubic  cleavage.    Specific  gravity  2*1 — 2  57.    Hardness  —  2*5.  It 
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often  occurs  in  large  crystalline,  transparent,  and  colourless  masses,  possessing  perfect 
diathermancy,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  equally  pervious  to  heat-rays  of  every  degree  of 
refrangibility  (p.  61).  An  aqueous  solution  of  sodic  chloride  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
turo  of  about  —10°  deposits  the  salt  in  hexagonal  plutes  containing  NaCL2lIJ0; 
but  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled,  and  the 
crystals  fall  to  pieces,  being  converted  into  a  heap  of  minute  cubes.  The  anhydrous 
salt,  when  rapidly  crystallised,  contains  mechanically  enclosed  water,  and  consequently 
decrepitates  in  the  fire.  Some  specimens  of  rock-salt  from  Wieliczka  decrepitate 
whon  thrown  into  water,  owing  to  the  escape  of  condensed  gas,  consisting,  according 
to  H.  Rose,  of  CH\ 

Chloride  of  sodium  melts  at  a  red  host,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It 
is  somewhat  less  volatile  than  chloride  of  potassium,  but  like  that  salt,  volatilises  at a 
low  red  heat  in  open,  but  not  in  covered,  vessels  (H.  Hose) ;  at  a  white  heat  it  vola- 
tilises, evrn  in  closed  vessels.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  metallic  sodium  (Davy).  When  heated  to  redness  with  silica,  it  yields  silicate  of 
sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  decomposition  taking  place  rapidly  in  presence 
of  aqueous  vapour.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  gives  sulphate  of  sodium  and  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  According  to  Berthollet,  it  also  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  by  distillation  with  oxalic  acid,  but  not  with  acetic  acid.  In  solution  it  is  decom- 
posed by  excess  of  lead-oxido,  into  soda  and  subchloride  of  lead,  Pb'Cl*  (Scheele), 
also  by  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Karsten.) 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  in  about  3  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  is  scarerly 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Fuchs  states  that  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  37  pt»-  of 
it  at  all  temperatures ;  but,  according  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Poggiale,  the  solubility 
increases  slightly  with  rise  of  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Poggiale.      Gay -Lame, 
dissolve  of  NaCl      35  52  parts 

35-87 

M  •  36  w 

.     .  37 
3661 

.     .  40-38  „ 

40-35 

Tho  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  increases  with  its  strength  as  follows  (Oerlach, 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  43) : 

Q"B0ntitty  0tf  Nf?  iD!       5  10  15  20         25  26-395 

100  pts.  of  solution.  \ 

^lution  atT^f  °  \  1  0362     1  0734       1  1115       1  1611    1  1923  12043 

Tho  number  26  395  represents  tho  quantity  of  anhydrous  sodium-chloride  in  a  saturated 
solution  at  15°.  For  an  extended  table  by  Gcrlueh  of  the  specific  gravities  of  salt- 
solutions  of  various  strengths  and  at  various  tomperatures  from  0°to  100°,  bop  Chemical 
Tecknotoay,  vol.  i.  part  5.  See  also  Sch iff  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  39) ;  and  W.  Schmidt 
{ibid.  1859,  p.  128). 

The  following  dotermi  nut  ions  of  the  variations  in  volume  of  salt-solutions  at  different 
temperatures  arebyKremcrs  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  68): 


100  parts  of  water  at  0° 

»i  »»  14j 

60 
100 
107? 

no 


Volumes  of  Aqueous  Chloride  of  Sodium  at  different  temperatures  (vol.  at  1950*»1). 
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0° 

0-99639 
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30 

1  00327 
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1-0OIG4 

40 
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60 
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70             1  02201 
80          !,  1  02809 
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1  02400 
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The  freezing  and  boiling-points  of  tho  solution  rise  with  tho  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  table  (Kara  ten) : — 
Per  cent  of  salt  1  6  10  15  20  25  29 

Freering-point .        0-76*     3  78°     7  44°     10  99°     14  42°    17  77° 
Boiling-point  .     100-21°  10110°  102*38°  103  99°    10646°  107  27°  10883 

For  more  extended  tables  sec  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  part  5. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  into  the  liquid  till  it  is  saturated ;  this  reaction  is  recommended  by  Margueritto 
for  separating  the  salt  from  brine-liquors.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  insoluble  in  pure 
alcohol,  but  is  taken  up  in  considerable  quantity  by  dilute  spirit. 

Chloride  of  sodium  unites  with  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming  crystallisable  double 
salts ;  these  are  described  with  the  chlorides  of  the  several  metals. 

SOBIU-M,  "DBTBCTZOir  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  1.  Blowpipe  Re- 
action*.— Sodium-compounds  impart  an  intense  yellow  colour  to  the  outer  blowpipe- 
flarae,  which  quite  conceals  the  coloration  produced  by  any  other  metal.  Alcoholic 
solutions  of  sodium-salts  burn  with  a  j'ellow  flame.  The  spectrum  of  sodium  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  single  bright-yellow  line,  coinciding  with  tho  dark  solar  line  D. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Sodium-salts  arc  even  more  generally  soluble  than  potas- 
sium-salts. They  give  no  precipitate  with  platinum-chloride,tartaric  acid,  or  perchloric 
and,  and  no  crystals  of  alum  with  sulphate  of  aluminium.  Silicofluoric  acid  gives  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions. 

Acid  meUmtimonaUi  of  potassium  (i.  326)  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  metantimonate 
of  sodium,  flocculent  at  first  if  the  solution  is  not  very  dilute,  but  soon  becoming 
crystalline.  It  is  produced  immediately,  in  solutions  containing  not  less  than  1  pt.  of 
sodium-salt  in  300  pts.  of  liquid.  In  more  dilute  solutions  the  precipitation  is  gradual, 
and  the  metantimonate  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
tho  effect  being  apparent  after  12  hours,  even  in  solutions  containing  not  more  than 
Twwi  P*-  °f  sodium-salt.  The  solution  of  sodium  to  be  tested  should  be  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline,  for  free  acid  would  separate  antimonic  acid  from  the  reogent.  It  must 
also  be  free  from  salts  of  lithium,  ammonium,  and  the  earth-metals,  all  of  which,  when 
diluted  to  a  certain  extent,  yield  precipitates  of  similar  character. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation.— Sodium  is  estimated  as  sulphate  or  chloride,  in  tho 
manner  ahready  described  for  potassium  (iv.  699). 

Sodium  is  separated  from  all  the  metals  of  Groups  i.  and  ii.  (Analysis,  i.  217),  by 
milphydrie  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  from  the  alkaline  earth-metals  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonium ;  from  magnesium  by  baryta -water ;  from  potassium  by  platinic 
chloride  and  alcohol ;  from  lithium  by  the  solubility  of  lithium-chloride  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  separation  of  sodium  from  potassium  is  best  effected  when  the  metals  are  in  the 
form  of  chlorides.  The  amount  of  potassium  being  determined  from  the  weight  of  the 
chluroplatinate,  that  of  sodium  may  frequently  be  estimated  by  difference.  To  estimate 
tho  sod  ium  directly,  the  filtrate  from  the  potassium-salt  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  till  the  sodic 
cliloroplatinate  and  the  excess  of  platinic  chloride  aro  entirely  decomposed ;  this  decom- 
position is  facilitated  by  adding  a  few  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  during  the  ignition.  Tho 
rliloride  of  sodium  thus  formed  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  Removing  the  plat  n  .m  by  sulphydric  acid  does  not  giro  good  results 
(H.  Rose).  The  indirect  method  of  analysis  (i.  224)  may  also  be  advantageously 
applied,  in  many  cases,  to  the  estimation  of  potassium  and  Bodium  when  they  occur 
together. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Sodium. — Bcrzelius  found  that  100  pts.  of  sodium-chloride, 
NaCl,  gave  by  precipitation  244  6  pts.  silver-chloride;  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium 
thence  deduced  is  23-17.  Penny  (Phil.  Trans.  1839,  p.  13),  by  determining  tho 
quantity  of  sodic  nitrate  produced  by  decomposing  a  given  weight  of  sodic  chloride  with 
nitric  acid,  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  seven  closely-agreeing  experiments,  Na  =  23"0. 
Pelouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.lvi.  202)  found,  as  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  that  100  pts. 
of  silver  required  for  precipitation  54*144  pts.  sodium- chloride :  whence  Na  ■>  22*97. 
Dumas.(tot<f.  cxiii.  31),  as  a  mean  of  seven  experiments  of  a  similar  kind,  found 
Na  «i  23  01  ;  and  Stas  found  Na  =-  23*05.  The  atomic  weight  of  sodium  may  there- 
fore he  taken  as  23. 

sodium,  F1UOBIDB  or.  NaF.  Obtained  by  saturating  hydrofluoric  arid 
with  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  crystallises  in  white  anhydrous  cubes  or  octahedrons, 
soluble  in  25  pts.  of  cold,  snd  not  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  the  solution  attacks 
glass.   The  fluoride  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sodio-hydric  fluoride,  NaF.UF,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  solu- 
tion of  sodic  fluoride  supersaturated  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  small  rhombobedrons, 
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having  the  angle  of  the  terminal  edges  «•  74°  36',  and  often  united  in  twins,  havi  og 
oP  for  the  fuce  of  junction.    (Mariguac,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  128.) 

A  sulphato-fluoride  of  sodium,  NaF.NaJS04,  was  found  by  ilarignac  (ibid.  1869, 
p.  1 06)  to  separato  from  tbo  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  sodium-fluoride 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  in  small  hexagonal  plates, 
which  could  bo  recrystallised  from  water  without  decomposition. 

Fluoride  of  Sodium  and  Aluminium.  Cryolite,  3NaF.AlF*(i.  159).— This  mineral  is 
now  used  for  the  preparation  of  soda. 

SOSXUM,  HYDRATE  OF.  NaHO  or  Na*O.H«0.  Caustic  Soda,  HydraUd 
Oxidt  of  Sodium,  Mineral  Alkali,  Natronkydrat. — This  compound  is  formed  when  the 
protoxide  or  the  dioxide  of  sodium  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  the  action  being 
attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 
It  is  prepared,  like  caustic  potash,  by  decomposing  sodic  carbonate  with  lime ;  3  pte.  of 
crystallised  sodic  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  15  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
cream  of  lime,  prepared  by  slaking  1  pt.  of  lime  with  3  pts.  of  water,  is  added  by  small 
portions,  the  whole  boing  boiled  for  some  time,  and  treated  as  for  potash  (iv.  700). 
The  hydrate  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  alcohol.  To  obtain  pure  caustic  soda 
without  the  use  of  alcohol,  Grager  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xcvi.  165)  treats  the  carbonate,  pre- 
viously purified  so  far  as  to  retain  only  a  trace  of  chloride,  with  carbonate  of  silver, 
then  boils  it  with  calcined  marble,  and,  lastly,  filters  the  solution  through  a  funnel,  the 
throat  of  which  is  stopped  with  lumps  of  marblo  and  pulverised  marble,  previously 
washed  with  distillod  water. 

In  preparing  caustic  soda  from  the  carbonate  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  of  importance 
to  recover  all  the  soda  which  remains  diffused  through  the  lime-mud.  In  somo  manu- 
factories the  mud  is  washed  repeatedly,  and  the  weak  liquors  are  used  oither  for 
dissolving  fresh  portions  of  carbonate,  or  for  diluting  the  black  ash-liquor ;  in  other 
works  the  lime-mud  is  filtered  in  the  following  manner: — A  shallow  tank  of  stone  or 
flags  is  so  built  that  the  bottom  inclines  towards  one  part,  from  which  a  pipe  leads 
away  the  filtrate :  rows  of  porous  firebricks  are  set  lengthways,  three  inches  apart  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  upon  these  are  laid  in  cement  porous  quarts,  which,  form 
the  filtering-bed.  The  lime-mud  is  run  on  to  this  bed  and  allowed  to  filter  for  some 
time,  after  which  a  few  inches  of  water  are  gently  run  on  to  the  pasty  mass,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  particles.  When  this  is  properly  managed,  the  wator  forces  a  strong  ley 
out  of  the  precipitate,  without  much  diminution  of  its  strength.  Tho  filtering-bed  mny 
also  be  constructed  of  large  stones,  gravel,  and  fine  sand. 

Caustic  soda  is  now  made  in  large  quantity  from  black  ash-liquors.  For  this 
purpose  tho  liquors  are  concentrated  in  a  fishing  or  boat-pan  30  feet  long,  8  feet  wide, 
and  2\  feet  deep  at  the  greatest  depth,  up  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -10,  at  a  temperature 
of  260°  or  270°  F.,  whilst  a  little  nitrate  of  sodium  is  added  to  oxidise  the  sulphate  of 
sodium  in  the  black  ash.  Tho  separating  salts  are  fished  out,  and  the  liquor  is  run 
into  settlers,  where  more  salts  deposit  during  the  cooling.  The  liquor  is  now  run  into 
a  hemispherical  cast-iron  pot  (alxmt  5  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  and  5£  feet  deep,  in- 
cluding a  cast-iron  ring  about  2^  foet  high),  and  more  nitrate  of  sodium  is  added.  It 
is  boiled  in  this  pot  from  12  to  24  hours,  during  which  a  further  deposit  of  salts  takes 
place,  which  are  fished  out.  Tho  liquor  is  then  transferred  into  another  similar  pot, 
called  the  "  finisher,"  and  boiled  until  it  contains  60  per  cent,  of  soda,  during  which 
more  nitrate  of  sodium  is  added,  while  a  thick  scum  which  forms  on  the  surface  is 
skimmed  off.  When  the  concentration  is  complete,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  melted 
mass  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  it  is  run  off  into  iron  casks,  or  on  to  plates,  to 
solidify. 

Arrott  proposes  to  produce  a  caustic  soda  from  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  the  aid  of 
the  oxides  of  iron  or  manganese.  Hunt  recommends  the  boiling  of  the  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  sodium  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  black  oxide  of  copper.  Gossago  has  patented  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  soda  from  silicato  of  sodium  by  decomposition  with  lime, 
and  proposes  to  employ  the  resulting  calcic  silicato  as  manure.  Any  of  the  other 
methods  described  for  the  preparation  of  caustic  potash  may  also  be  applied  to  soda. 
F.  O.  Ward  proposes  to  prepare  it  from  albite,  in  the  same  manner  as  potash  from 
orthoclasc,  by  calcining  the  mineral  with  lime  and  fluor-spar.  According  to  another 
method,  patented  by  Newton,  felspar  is  heated  with  calcic  phosphate  and  lime,  all  ia 
powder,  at  a  low  red  heat,  whereby  calcic  silicate  and  alkalino  phosphate  are  produced; 
aud  when  the  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water,  the  lime  decomposes  the  alkaline  phosphate, 
reproducing  calcic  phosphate,  while  the  alkali  remains  in  solution. 

Cryolite  is  now  employed  as  a  sourco  of  soda  on  the  manufacturing  scale  in  several 
places  on  the  Continent  (Copenhagen,  Harburg,  &c);  the  old  process  was  to  treat 
the  finely-ground  cryolite  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  this  plan  is  now  entirely  abandoned. 
Tho  cryolite  is  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  lime,  and  either  calcined  or  boilrd 
with  a6  much  water  as  will  form  a  milk.    The  boiling  must  h?  continued  for  several 
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hoars.  When  the  mixture  has  been  calcined,  the  masa  mnst  be  exhausted  with  water. 
The  hydrofluoric  acid,  alumina,  and  lime  form  an  insoluble  compound,  while  the  caustic 
soda  remains  in  solution.    The  following  equation  shows  the  change : — 

AlF.3NaF  +  3Ca"HK)«    =    3NaHO  +  AT'IFO"  +  3Ca"F». 

Hydrate  of  sodium  is  a  white,  opaque,  brittle  substance,  having  a  fibrous  texture,  and 
specific  gravity  «=  2'00  (Dal ton).  It  melts  below  redness,  but  is  less  volatile  at 
a  red  heat  than  hydrate  of  potassium.    It  colours  the  blowpipe-flame  intensely  yellow. 

Crystallised  Sodic  Hydrate. — Soda-ley  of  specific  gravity  1-385,  cooled  to  0°,  yields 
large  glassy  crystals  of  a  hydrate  containing  2NaH0.7H*0,  or  Na*O.SH*0.  It  molts 
at  6°,  forming  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  P405;  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from 
the  sir,  wa£«r  more  slowly  ;  gives  off  half  its  water  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
crystallises  also  very  pure  from  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  containing  sulphate,  or  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (Hermes,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  170).  According  to  G.  Rose  (Jahresb. 
1863,  p.  179),  the  crystals  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  »P.  +  P. 
-P  .  +  2Poe  .  [  oo Poo  ]  ;  tabular  by  predominance  of  oP.  Angle  ocP :  ccP  (clinod.) 
-  98°;  oP:  the  clinodiagonal  prismatic  edge  =  104°;  2P<*  :  tho  same  -  137°; 
oP :  »P  -  98°  (approximately). 

Soda-ley. — Prepared  as  above  from  the  carbonate,  or  by  dissolving  the  solid  hydrate 
or  anhydrous  sodic  oxido  in  water.  It  is  a  colourless  caustic  liquid.  A  saturated 
solution  at  common  temperatures  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1500  (Dal ton)  ;  boils  at 
130°,  and  contains  36  8  per  cent,  of  soda.  100  pts.of  water  dissolve,  at  IS^,  60  53  pts. 
of  hydrate,  or  41  43  pts.  of  dry  soda;  at  32°,  7291  hydrate  or  45*72  dry  soda  ;  at  55a, 
100 hydrate  or  63-53  dry  soda;  at  70°,  116*75  hydrate  or  71'98dry  soda;  and  at  80°, 
127  02  hydrate  or  78-3  dry  soda  (Osann)  :— 

Amount  of  Anhydrous  Soda($a}0)  in  a  Solution  of  Caustic  Soda,  according  to 

Tunncrnmnn. 


Svi-cific 
gtaviiy. 

Per  cent. 

Specific 
grarity. 

Per  cent. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Per  cent. 

Specific 
grnvity. 

Per  cent. 

1-4285 

30-220 

1-3198 

22363 

1-2392 

15110 

1-1042 

7253 

11193 

29616 

1-3143 

21  894 

1-2280 

14-50 

1  0948 

6-648 

1-4101 

29011 

1-3125 

21-758 

1-2178 

13-901 

1  0855 

6044 

1-4011 

28-407 

1-3053 

21  154 

1-2058 

13-297 

1-0764 

5-440 

1-3923 

27802 

1-2982 

20-550 

11948 

12-692  J 

1  0675 

4-835 

1-3836 

27*200 

■  1-2912 

19945 

11841 

12088 

1-0587 

4*231 

1-3751 

26-594 

1-2843 

19-341 

11734 

11-484  1 

1-0500 

3-626 

1-3668 

25  989 

12775 

18-730 

1-1630 

10-879 

10414 

3-022 

1-3586 

25385 

1  2708 

18132 

1-1528 

10-275  ! 

1  0330 

2-418 

1-3505 

24-780 

1-2642 

17528 

M428 

9-670 

1  0246 

1-813 

1-3426 

24-176 

1-2578 

16923 

11330 

9-006 

1-0163 

1-209 

1-3349 

23-572 

1-251C 

16-379 

11233 

8-462 

10081 

1  0-604 

1-3273 

22-967 

1-2453 

15-714 

11137 

7-857 

1-0010 

0-302 
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(See  also  Richter's  Tables,  Stochiojnetric,  iii.  332;  Dalton's  Elements,  ii.  315). 

The  reactions  of  caustic  soda  aro  tho  same  as  those  of  potash,  excepting  that  it 
gives  no  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride,  tartaric  acid,  or  perchloric  acia.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  for  making  soap,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes  for  which  a  caustic 
alkali  w  required,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  potash,  weight  for  weight,  and,  moreover,  as  its 
combining  number  is  less,  a  smaller  quantity  suffices  to  do  a  given  amount  of 

Nal. — This  salt  is  contained  in  tho  mother-liquors  of 
kelp.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a  strong  solution  of  soda,  evaporating, 
and  slightly  calcining  the  residue  to  decompose  the  iodate  formed  at  the  same  time. 
It  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution,  at  20°  and  upwards,  in  anhydrous  cubes ;  at  lower 
temperatures  in  hexagonal  plates  containing  NaI.2HlO.    The  anhydrous  salt  molts 

off  part  of  its  iodine.  It 
ts.  water  at  14°  dissolve 

pts.  of  it.  The  following  relations  between  the  specific  gravity  and  strength  of 
the  aqueous  solution  have  been  determined  by  Kramers  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  40), 
the  specific  gravities  being  rcferrod  to  water  at  19*6°  as  unity  : — 

«*         «•*  ™ 

Specific  gravity  of  solution     M752      1  3362       1  4902       10659  1-8047 

z2 


■ 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  expansion  of  solutions  of  sodium-iodide  st  different 
temperatures  (Kremers,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  49)  :— 

Volume*  of  Aqueous  Sodium-Iodide  at  different  temperatures  (vol.  at  19-5°  =1). 


Quantity  of  Salt  In 
100  ptt.  of  Water. 

318 

64-5 

99-9 

13R-0 

Specific^  ffwit? 

1*3234 

1-4155 

1-594* 

W603 

0° 

0-99272 

009030 

0-98934 

0  98918 

195 

1*00000 

1-00000 

1-00000 

1-1)0000 

40 

1  00942 

101104 

1-01169 

101179 

60 

1  02021 

1-02264 

1  02366 

1  02382 

80 

103257 

1  03514 

1  03614 

1  03621 

100 

1-04612 

1-04840 

1  04917 

W>4887 

A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium-iodide  boils  at  141°  (Kremers). 

A  compound  of  sodic  iodide  and  iodate,  3NaL2NaIO".20II*O,  crystallises  in  hexa- 
gonal tables,  oR  .  «R  with  +R,  -  $  R.  &c.  Angle,  oR  :  +R  -  115°  7';  oR  \-  \  R 
=  133°  10'.    (Marignae,  Jabresb.  1857,  p.  124.) 

SODIUM,  OXIDES  OP.    Sodium  forms  a  protoxide  and  a  dioxide. 

The  protoxide,  Na'O,  or  anhydrous  soda,  is  produced,  together  with  tho  dioxide, 
when  sodium  burns  in  the  air,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  exposing  the  dioxide  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  or  by  heating  sodic  hydrate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sodium :  NaHO  +  Na  —  Na*0  +  H.  It  is  a  grey  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
melts  at  a  red  heat,  volatilises  with  difficulty,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Specific 
gravity  —  2  805  (Karston). 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide  of  Sodium,  Na'O*  is  obtained  by  igniting  sodium  in  oxygen- 
gas  till  its  weight  becomes  constant.  It  is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  but  becomes  yellow 
when  heated,  and  white  again  on  cooling.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  deli- 
quesces, and  after  a  while  resolidifies  as  carbonate.  On  mixing  it  with  wat^r,  great 
heat  is  produced,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved  (arising  from  the  local  heating 
of  the  peroxide).  A  small  heap  of  it,  when  moistened,  becomes  yellow  with  heat,  and 
gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen.  If.  on  the  contrary,  it  bo  thrown  into  water 
in  the  state  of  powder  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  it  dissolves  with  very  little  evolu- 
tion of  gas,  and  forms  a  solution  of  dioxide. 

A  solution  of  the  dioxide  evaporated  over  a  water-bath,  gives  off  oxygen  slowly  at 
first,  but  rapidly  asthe  solid  residue  begins  to  separate ;  but  if  evaporated  slowly  over  oil 
of  vitriol  at  common  temperatures,  it  yields,  without  evolution  of  oxygen,  large  hexa- 
gonal tabular  crystals  ofahydrate,  containing  Na'O'.SII'O. 

These  crystals,  when  left  to  effloresce  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  nine  days,  lost  three- 
fourths  of  their  water,  and  yielded  another  hydrate  containing  NasO*.2H*0. 

Iodine  decomposes  sodic  dioxide,  forming  an  oxyiodide  and  liberating  oxygen: 

Na*0'    +    F     =     Na«I-0    +  O. 

The  dioxide  absorbs  carbonic  oxide,  forming  sodic  carbonate : 

Na'O'    +    CO     —  Na*CO». 

With  carbonic  anhydride,  the  same  compound  is  formed,  and  1  at.  oxygon  set  free. 
With  nitric  oxide  it  forms  sodic  nitrite : 

Na'O*    +    2XO     -  2NaNO« 
With  nitrous  oxide  the  same  salt  is  formed,  and  2  at.  nitrogen  given  off: 

Na'O'    +    2N*0     -     2NaNO*    +  N*. 
(A.  Vernon  Harcourt*  Chera.  Soc.  J.  xv.  267.) 

SODIUM,  OXYIODIDB  OF.  Na'FO,  or  Nal.NalO  ?— Produced,  as  above 
mentioned,  by  the  action  of  iodine  oa  sodic  dioxide.  It  dissolves  in  acidulated  water 
with  separation  of  iodine : 

Na'PO    +    HC1     =     NaHO    +    NaCl    +  P. 

SODIUM,  SULPHIDES  OP,  Sodium  forms  with  sulphur  a  number  of  com- 
pouuds  corresponding  exactly  with  tho  sulphides  of  potassium  (iv.  707),  and  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  The  protosulphide,  Na*S,  crystallises  in  largo  octahedrons,  and 
forms  a  large  number  of  Milphoaalt*,  most  of  which  are  crystallisable.    Hydrate  and 
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carbonate  of  sodium  react  with  sulphur,  both  in  the  vet  and  in  the  dry  way,  in  the 
Fame  manner  as  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  potassium. 

sodiuivi,  TSXiXiirainE  or*   Analogous  to  telluride  of  potassium. 

SOXX.S.  The  term  "  soil"  is  applied  to  the  upper  stratum  of  the  earth's  crust, — that 
which  is  available  for  the  growth  of  plants.  A  soil  consists  of  mineral  substances 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  or  weathering  of  rocks,  mixed  with  organic  matter — 
the  so-called  humous  substances — produced  by  the  decay  or  putrefaction  of  plants 
which  hare  grown  upon  it,  and  in  cultivated  soils,  with  the  various  substances,  organic 
and  inorganic,  added  in  the  form  of  manure.  The  stratum  immediately  below  the 
cultivable  soil,  consisting  of  disintegrated  rock,  not  touched  by  the  spade  or  plough, 
and  reached  only  by  the  deepor-rooting  plants,  is  called  the  "  subsoiL" 

The  soft  is  the  source  whence  plants  derive  the  whole  of  their  mineral  food.  All 
plants  require  for  their  nutrition  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  alkalis,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron:  many  species  require  silica;  those  which  grow  on  the  seashore  require 
sodium-salts  and. metallic  iodides.  All  the  compounds  required  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  equal  value :  if  one  of  them  is  wanting  in  the  soil,  or 
present  only  in  a  form  which  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  the  plant  will  not 
flourish. 

The  organic  constituents  of  tha  soil  serve  as  sources  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
The  ammonia  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  matters — the  carbonic 
acid  by  the  oxidating  action  of  air  penetrating  the  soil  on  the  carbon  of  the  humouB 
substances.  The  carbonic  acid  thus  produced  not  only  serves  as  a  source  of  carbon 
to  the  growing  plant,  but  likewise  assists  in  the  disintegration  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  bv  dissolving  the  earthy  phosphates  and  decomposing  the 
felspathic  minerals.  Chloride  and  nitrate  of  sodium  and  ammoniacal  salts  likewise 
dissolve  the  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  thus  contribute  to  diffuse 
them  through  the  soil. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  constituents  of  a  soil  could  not  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  plants,  unless  they  were  in  the  state  of  solution  ;  but  later  researches  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  soils,  especially  those  which  contain  abundance 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  or  humus,  have  the  power  of  absorbing  the  acids,  alkalis, 
and  salts  which  filter  through  them  in  the  state  of  solution,  and  retaining  these 
substances  in  a  state  of  loose  combination,  in  which  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  plants. 

In  1846  H.  S.  Thomson  (Agr.  Soc  J.  xi.  68)  observed  that  when  solutions  of 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonium  aro  filtered  through  soils,  the  first  portions  of  the 
filtrate  contain  only  traces  of  ammonia,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gypsum.  11  ux table,  about  the  same  time,  found  that  dunghill  water 
filtered  through  a  loamy  soil  loses  its  colour  and  odour. 

These  observations  were  further  extended  by  Way  (Agr.  Soc  J.  xi.  313),  who 
showed  that  certain  constituents  of  farmyard  manure,  when  brought  in  contact,  in  tho 
state  of  solution,  with  arable  soil,  lose  their  solubility,  and  unite  in  a  peculiar  manner 
with  the  soil.  Caustic  ammonia,  and  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
treated  in  aqueous  solution,  with  excess  of  soil,  give  up  their  ammonia* to  it  completely ; 
while  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  unites  with  other  bases  (generally  lime) 
contained  in  the  soil,  forming  soluble  salts  which  filter  through.  A  similar  absorptivo 
power  is  exerted  by  the  particles  of  a  soil  on  potash,  whether  in  the  caustic  state,  or  in 
the  form  of  potasric  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride.  Solutions  of  sodium  and  magnesium- 
salts  likewise  give  up  their  bases  to  the  soil.  Phosphat  es,  however,  aro  not  affected  by 
the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  chlorides,  inasmuch  as  from 
solutions  of  sodic  phoephato,  or  from  a  solution  of  guano-ash  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  the  base,  is  withdrawn  by  the  particles  of  the  soil. 
Way  likewise  found  that  putrid  urine,  the  retting  water  of  flax,  and  sewage-water,  are 
deprived  by  contact  with  soil,  of  their  ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  absorptive  power  of  a  soil  for  potash,  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid  can  scarcely 
he  regarded  as  a  definite  chemical  action,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exerted  in  an  equal  degree 
bjeoilsof  the  most  various  composition  :  a  soil  abounding  in  clay,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  lime,  possesses  it  in  the  same  degree  as  a  lime-soil  containing  a  small  free  por- 
tion of  clay ;  it  is,  however,  considerably  affected  by  the  quantity  of  humus  present  in 
the  soil. 

The  absorptive  power  of  arable  soil  depends  very  much  on  its  degree  of  porosity ;  a 
dense  heavy  clay-soil  and  a  loose  sandy  soil  possess  it  in  the  least  degreo,  and  it  is 
most  strongly  exhibited  by  those  soils  which  have  alight  porous  structure, like  wood  or 
charcoal ;  in  fact,  it  is  similar  to  the  surface-attraction  exerted  by  charcoal  on  colouring- 
matters,  the  attracted  particles  not  entering  into  a  new  chemical  combination,  but 
retaining  their  original  properties.   When  a  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonium 
©*r  potassium,  gives  up  its  base  to  the  soil,  tho  acid  separated  therefrom  enters  into 
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combination  with  lime  or  magnesia  contained  in  the  soiL  The  attract  ire  force  of  the 
earthy  particles  for  the  alkali  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  in  iUself  to  separate  it 
from  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  the  decomposition  takes  place  when  assisted 
by  the  additional  attraction  of  the  lime  or  magnesia  for  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

Absorption  of  nutriment  from  the  soil  is  effected  by  the  extremities  of  the  roots, 
which  mutt  therefore  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  nutritive  particles,  and  henct) 
the  necessity  of  sufficient  porosity  in  the  soil  to  enable  the  roots  to  spread  and  ramify 
in  all  directions  through  it.  "  The  effect  produced  by  breaking  up  the  ground  with  the 
plough,  spade,  hoe,  harrow,  and  roller,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  plant* 
go  in  search  of  their  food,  that  the  nutritive  substanees  have  no  locomotion  of  their 
own,  and  cannot  of  themselves  leave  the  places  in  which  they  are.  The  root,  as  if  it 
had  eyes  to  see,  bends  and  stretches  in  the  direction  of  the  nutriment;  so  that  the 
number,  thickness,  and  direction  of  its  filaments  indicate  the  precise  spots  whore  they 
have  obtained  food."  (Liebig,  The  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,  London  1853, 
chapter  ii.) 

Analysis  of  Soils.* — The  method  at  present  adopted  for  tho  analysis  of  soils  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  described  by  Sprengcl  and  Otto  in  Sprengel'i  "Boden- 
kunde ;  "  depending  on  the  principle,  that  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  not  only  what  are  its  elementary  const  ituents,  but  likewise 
the  manner  in  which  thoy  are  combined.  With  this  view,  Sprengel  and  Otto  treated' 
a  sample  of  the  soil  successively  with  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  ticid,  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  constituents  of  the  soil  soluble 
in  water  were  supposed  to  be  actually  available  as  plant-food;  those  which  were 
soluble  in  dilute  acids  as  availablo  for  that  purpose  after  being  subjected  to  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  and  the  humous  acids  of  the  soil;  the  rest  as  available  only  after 
the  soil  had  been  subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  atmospheric  influences,  assisted 
by  the  mechanical  operations  of  tillage.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  originally 
based  upon  tho  supposition  that  the  constituents  of  the  soil  which  are  to  nourish  the 
plant  must  be  presented  to  it  in  the  state  of  solution,  a  view  which,  as  already  observed, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  correct.  Still,  as  the  several  constituents  must  be 
broujrht  into  the  state  of  solution  before  they  can  be  distributed  through  the  soil,  and 
be  taken  up  by  its  particles  in  the  state  of  physical  aggregation  above  described,  the 
separation  of  the  soil  into  portions  soluble  in  waterand  acids,  and  an  insoluble  portion, 
is  still  capable  of  affording  useful  information  as  to  its  nutritive  properties. 

o.  Constituents  soluble  in  Water. — An  average  sample  of  the  soil  having  been  obtained, 
and  freed  from  stones  and  the  coarsest  particles  by  sifting,  the  original  plan  was  to 
heat  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  (1000  to  2000  grms.)  with  water  nearly  to  the  boiling- 
point,  then  filter;  wash  the  residue  as  completely  as  possible  with  hot  water;  evaporate 
the  entire  liquid  to  about  the  volume  of  the  water  first  employed ;  filter  again  to 
separate  any  deposit  that  may  have  formed  ;  then  determine  the  volumo  of  the  filtrate; 
and  employ  measured  quantities  of  it  for  estimating  the  several  constituents. 

The  total  amount  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  water  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  weighing  the  residue  when  it  uo 
longer  loses  weight  at  100°.  The  dry  residue  is  then  gently  ignited  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  weighed  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  loss  of  weight 
thus  determined  being  reckoned  as  organic  matt  er,  n i  t  ric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
supposing  the  presence  of  the  two  latter  substances  to  have  been  previously  ascertained 
by  qualitative  analysis.  The  ignited  residue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  remaining  substance  is  exhausted  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  undissolved  silica  separated  by  filtration. 

The  filtrate  is  next  treated  with  chlorine-water,  and  ammonia  is  added,  whereby  a 
precipitate  is  formed  containing  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  manganic  oxide,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  in  case  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  considerable.  This  precipitate  is  collected  and  weighed, 
and  its  several  constituents  aro  separated  and  estimated  in  the  manner  already 
described  with  reference  to  the  ash  of  organic  bodies  (i.  419).  If  its  quantity  is  too 
small  for  the  estimation  of  all  tho  constituents,  the  phosphoric  acid  should  at  least  be 
determined. 

The  filtrate  from  the  last-mentioned  precipitate  is  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammouium 
to  separate  lime.  If  this  base  is  present,  tho  solution  cannot  contain  any  more 
phosphoric  acid  ;  it  is  then  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  the  residue  iguitod  to  expel 
ammoniucal  salts,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  by  the  usual  methods  for 

•  RprrnKel's  Bodcnkundc,  IW,  p.  370 — Frp*<«nlus,  AnLritunt  xur  quantitative*  Analyu,  4.  Aufl. 

p.  MS. — AVohlor,  t'fbuneen  in  tier  Analyse,  1»VI,  p.  1G7  E.  Wolff,  AnUitung  *ur  Vvtrrtvei 

Itndtrirthsrh.  v*ich/ifinr  Stoffl,  IW>7,  |>.  71.— Km  as,  Die  Nattir  drr  Landu  ii  tktchajt,  1857.  I.  Ii5— 
NV.  Mayer,  I'rgrhnisMe  landtrirlhxrh.  u.  aurievltur-eArmische  I'rrsnche.  Mlinclion,  IJVft  I.  S>  I27-  — 
P.  "itMi  u  pa  til  t,  C-jMpt.  rend.  xhl.ll'JO — H.  U  ua  c,LKimic  Analytiqut,  li.  i-Zl.-Uandb.  d.  Chfm.,Ht 
Autl.ii.  [-.'J  240. 
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separating  tbo  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alkaline 
earths  have  been  wholly  precipitated,  together  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  silica,  phosphoric  acid  may  still  be  present  in  the  filtrate  containing 
the  alkalis.  In  that  case  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  separated  by  methods  already 
described  (iv.  649). 

Separate  quantities  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  soil  are  used  for  estimating  sul- 
phuric acid  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Carbonic 
acid,  if  present,  is  estimated  in  a  portion  of  the  extract  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
by  the  method  given  under  Alkalimetry  (i.  119). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  an  aqueous  extract  prepared  as  above,  by  boiling  with 
distilled  water,  cannot  afford  an  exact  representation  of  that  solution  which  is  actually 
formed  in  the  soil  by  rain-water,  under  the  varying  atmospheric  conditions  to  which 
the  soil  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  a  season.  To  obtain  such  a  solution,  an  instrument 
called  a  "lysimeter"  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  square  box,  usually  made  of  zinc, 
open  at  top,  closed  at  bottom,  and  having  an  internal  area  of  exactly  one  square  foot. 
At  the  depth  of  six  inches  from  the  upper  edge  is  placed  a  perforated  bottom;  the 
space  above  this  is  filled  with  earth,  and  the  box  is  sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  edge.  All  rain-water  which  falls  on  this  square  foot  of  surface  must,  there- 
fore, either  evaporate  or  filter  through  the  six-inch  layer  of  soil  and  collect  in  the  box 
below.  The  instrument  is  taken  up  and  emptied  every  three  months,  or  oftencr  if  the 
amount  of  rain  is  greater  than  usual. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  several  analyses  by  Zoller  of  drainage- 
water  collected  in  the  lysimeter : — 1.  From  manured  lime-soil  with  vegetation. — 
2.  Rough  clay-soil  with  vegetation. — 3.  Rough  clay-soil  without  vegetation.— 
4.  Manured  clay-soil  without  vegetation.— 5.  Manured  clay -soil  with  vegetation  :— 


Lysimeter  Waters,  according  to  Zoller. 


A  million  parti  of  water 

contain : 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Solid  residue  at  100°  . 

472-32 

25464 

292-64 

305-20 

291-50 

Ash  therein 

31762 

176-74 

19478 

21450 

21216 

Potash     .      •  • 

6-50 

2-37 

203 

546 

3-82 

Soda .... 

711 

5-60 

743 

23-74 

602 

Lime.  . 

145-86 

57  60 

70-80 

08-41 

92-34 

Magnesia  . 

20-52 

8-80 

1-32 

293 

512 

Ferric  oxide 

1-32 

6-35 

8-26 

5-76 

430 

Chlorine  . 

57  49 

952 

20-87 

39-46 

3527 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

223 

27-82 

33-49 

Sulphuric  „ 
|  Silicic 

1747 

2713 

29-30 

10-46 

11-35 

1746 

950 

9-34 

0.  Estimation  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid. — This  is  the 
most  important  part  of  a  soil-analysis,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  total  amount  of  those 
constituents  of  the  soil  which  are  readily  available  as  plant-food.  It  was  formerly 
made  on  the  residue  loft  after  exhausting  the  soil  with  boiling  water ;  but  as  this  modo 
of  extraction  is  no  longer  regarded  as  of  much  importance,  it  is  now  more  generally 
made  upon  the  soil  in  its  original  state,  after  mechanical  separation  of  the  stones  and 
coarser  particles. 

A  quantity  of  the  soil  (50  to  100  grms.)  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  pasto  in  a 
flask,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added,  as  long  as  any  effervescence  is  thereby 
produced  ;  the  whole  is  thon  warmed  for  a  time,  with  frequent  agitation,  then  filtered, 
and  the  insoluble  residua  thoroughly  washed.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  after  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid ;  the  silica  is  separated  by  filtration  and 
weighed;  and  the  filtrate  is  divided  into  several  portions,  which  are  measured  or 
weighed,  and  used  for  the  estimation  (1)  of  sulphuric  acid;  (2),  of  phosphoric 
acid,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  manganous  oxide,  lime,  and  magnesia;  (3), of 
the  alkalis.  A  separate  portion  serves  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
another  for  that  of  forrous  oxide,  supposing  this  oxide  to  be  presont  in  the  soil 
together  with  ferric  oxide.  For  this  latter  purpose,  Fresenius  adopts  Marguerittes 
method  with  potassic  permanganate  (i.  263  ;  iv.  384),  which,  however,  is  not  applicable 
vhen  organic  matter  is  present.  In  this  caso  it  is  host  to  digest  the  sod  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  then  nearly  neutralise  the  free 
acid  with  sodium-carbonoto,  and  add  levigated  barium-carbonate  in  excess,  which  will 
throw  down  the  whole  of  the  ferric  oxide,  leaving  the  ferrous  oxide  in  solution.  Tho 
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liquid  in  then  filtered  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  ;  and  the  iron  in  the  filtrate 
is  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  oxide  by  chlorine-water  or  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated 
in  that  form  by  ammonia. 

y.  Portion  insoluble  in  dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid. — This  portion  of  the  soil  generally 
consists  of  clay  and  sand,  mixed  with  other  minerals.  By  heating  a  portion  of  it 
(o  to  10  grms.)  with  several  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  greater 
part  of  that  acid  is  volatilised,  the  clay  is  decomposed,  the  other  constituents  remaining 
for  the  most  part  unaltered.  The  whole  is  left  to  cool,  the  nearly  dry  residue  is 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  determined  in  the  filtered 
solution  in  the  way  already  indicated  (0).  From  the  undissolved  residue,  the 
pulverulent  silica  separated  from  the  clay  may  be  dissolved  out,  though  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  by  repeated  boiling  with  strong  solutions  of  sodic  carbonate.  There 
then  remains  a  mixture  of  sand  and  other  minerals  not  decompoeible  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  nature  of  which  may  generally  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the 
microscope. 

8.  Estimation  of  Organic  Matter. — The  total  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  a  soil, 
consisting  of  remains  of  plants  and  products  of  decay  (the  so-called  humous  substances), 
may  be  roughly  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  dried  soil  undergoes  when 
exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  not  strong  enough  to  decompose  the  earthy  carbonates. 
Many  soils,  however,  especially  those  containing  clay,  give  up  a  certain  portion  of 
water  only  at  a  rod  heat ;  moreover,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  may  be  included  in  the  loss 
of  weight  obtained  on  ignition.  Hence  it  is  better  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbon 
in  the  soil  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  deducting  from  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride  thus  obtained  that  which  exists  in  tho  soil  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  or  making 
tho  combustion  on  a  portion  previously  freed  from  carbonates  by  treatment  with  dilute 
acid.  Another  method  is  to  digest  5  grms.  of  the  soil  with  10  c  c.  water  and  15  c  c. 
oil  of  vitriol,  allow  the  disengaged  carbonic  anhydride  to  escape,  then  add  5  grras.  of 
acid  potassic  chromate,  heat  tho  liquid,  and  collect  the  carbonic  anhydride  thereby 
evolved.  (Wolff.) 

t.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen. — The  entire  quantity  of  nitrogen  existing  in  a  soil,  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  of  nitric  acid,  and  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  estimated  by  com- 
bustion with  oxido  of  copper,  as  in  Duma  s's  method  (i.  242).  To  determine  the  nitric 
acid,  Wolff  exhausts  600  grms.  of  the  soil  with  cold  water;  evaporates  the  filtrate  to 
30  c.  c. ;  mixes  it  with  a  little  potash-ley,  and  boils  till  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved; 
then  reduces  the  nitric  acid  in  the  residual  solution  with  zinc;  and  estimates  it  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  (iv.  88,  89). 

No  exact  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  determining  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
existing  in  a  soil.  W.  Mayer  found  that  even  when  ammonia  was  added  to  a  soil,  it 
could  not  be  recovered  with  certainty  by  boiling  with  soda-ley. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  found  in  several 
soils:— 


Bandy  toils  of  Saxony 
(Kittbausen). 

Scotch  wheat-soils  (Anderson). 

Upper  soil. 

Subsoil. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Carbon 
per  cent. 

Nitrogen 
per  cent. 

Mid-Lothian  . 
East  Lothian  . 
Perthshire  .  . 
Morayshire 

Carbon 
per  cent. 

Nitrogen 
per  cent. 

Carbon 
per  cent. 

Nitrogen 
per  cent. 

1-415 
1148 
1-537 
2163 
1-390 

01 07 

0115 
0126 
0113 
0089 

4*510 

1-  981 

2-  550 
0-714 

0*220 
01 30 
0-210 
0074 

1-306 
1-563 
2030 
0-390 

0-973 
0150 
0170 
0048 

Russian  Black  Earth  from  the  Government  of  Tambow  (Petaoldt). 
In  100  pts.  of  Earth  dried  at  1 1 5°—  1 20°. 

Loss  by  ignition.  Nitrogen. 

Manured  arable  soil  1818  0-17 

Unmanured  subsoil     ......     9*48  0*33 

Unmanured  arable  soil                                         8*28  0*30 

SOZMONZTE.   Syn.  with  Corundum. 

SOXtAirxcEBrS.  CM,HT,N,0  (?). — A  base  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  solanine.  A  solution  of  solanine  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
assumes  at  first  a  reddish  or  violet,  then  a  yellow  colour,  aud  afterwards  yields  a  red- 
brown  precipitate  containing  the  hydrochlorates  of  two  new  bases  sparingly  soluble  in 
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alcohoL  From  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  precipitate,  ammonia  throws  down  a  yellow 
gelatinous  mass,  which,  after  treat  men  t  with  hot  alcohol  (to  remove  solanine  and 
solanidine),  id  resolved,  by  repented  digestion  with  ether,  into  a  base  soluble  with  yellow 
colour,  and  another  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  soluble  base  appears  to  be  impure  solanidine.  The  other,  solanicine,  which 
dissolves  only  in  2,000  pts.  of  ether,  and  is  very  slightly  soluble  also  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  may  be  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  in  slender 
needles  or  crystalline  nocks.  It  melts,  with  decomposition,  above  260° ;  is  coloured 
red  by  concentrated  acids ;  and  forms  amorphous,  yellow,  nearly  neutral  salts,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The  deep  yellow  solutions 
hare  an  astringent  bitter  taste,  and  are  precipitated  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  hydrochlorate  has  the  composition  C^H^N'O/iHCl ;  the  chloroplatinate  is 
C^H'^CUHCl.Pt"^.    (Zwenger  and  Kind,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  341.) 

Soknieine  gives  by  analysis  (mean)  83  01  per  cent.  C,  10  83  H,  3*87  N,  and  2  29  O, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C»HT,N:0,  which  requires  83*  10  C,  10  80  H,  3*88  N, 
and  2  22  O.  If  it  contained  2  at.  hydrogen  more,  or  if  solanidine  contained  2  at.  hydro- 
gen less,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  formed  from  solanidine  by  abstraction  of  H*0;  but 
neither  of  these  suppositions  agrees  well  with  the  analytical  results.  The  formula)  of 
solanine  and  all  its  derivatives  require  further  investigation. 

solaniditte.  C»H4,NO  (?).— A  base  produced,  together  with  gl  ucose,  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  solanine.  It  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Zwenger  and 
Kind  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  244),  and  by  O.  Gmelin  (ibid.  ex.  167),  the  bitter  of 
whom  regards  it  as  non-nitrogenous  (p.  346).  It  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  solanine 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  precipitated  hydrochlorate  of  solanidine  with 
water,  recrystallising  it  from  alcohol  mixed  with  ether,  precipitating  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallising  the  precipitated  base,  first  from  alcohol,  then 
from  ether.    (Zwenger  and  Kind.) 

Solanidine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  colourless  silky  needles,  from  ether  in  thicker 
crystals,  exhibiting,  when  magnified,  the  form  of  four-sided  prisms.  The  solutions  have 
a  bitter  somewhat  astringent  taste  (Zwenger  and  Kind).  The  alcoholic  solution 
gives  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  with  iodine  (Kromayer).  When  quickly  heated 
it  melts  above  200°,  and  sublimes  almost  without  decomposition  ;  when  slowly  heated, 
it  decomposes  more  easily.  From  the  solutions  of  its  salts  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
or  the  fixed  alkalis,  in  the  amorphous  state.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash- 
ley,  and  does  not  reduce  chloride  of  gold,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 
With  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gradually  forms  a  dark -red  solution,  con- 
taining two  new  bases  precipitable  by  water.  With  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  espe- 
cially on  addition  of  alcohol,  it  exhibits  (like  solanine)  a  transient  bluish-red  colouring, 
by  which  small  quantities  of  it  may  be  recognised. 

Zwenger  and  Kind  found  in  solanidine  (moan  of  three  analyses),  80*92  per  cent, 
carbon,  II  15  hydrogen,  379  nitrogen,  and  410  oxygen.  The  formula  (T'H'-NO 
requires  80*87  carbon,  11*05  hydrogen,  3*77  nitrogen,  and  4*31  oxygen. 

Salts  of  Solanidine. — Solanidine  has  a  somewhat  stronger  alkaline  reaction  than 
solanine,  and  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts,  mostly  cry  st  alii  sable,  bitter,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  acids — The  hydrochlorate,  C**H4'NO.HCl,  depoaited  from  the 
solution  of  the  base  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reerystallised  by  slow 
evaporation  from  alcohol,  forms  rhombic  prisms  with  end-faces;  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  easily  in  alcohol,  and  volatilising  without  decomposition 
when  heated.— The  chloroplatinate,  2C1*H4,N0.2HCl.Pt|-'Cl\  separates  in  yellowish 
flocks,  when  a  solution  of  solanidine  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  is  mixed 
with  platinic  chloride  and  poured  into  cold  water. — The  nitrate,  prepared  like  the 
hydrochlorate,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles. — The  sulphate  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
less  easily  in  water,  and  separates  partly  in  slender  needles,  partly  as  an  amorphous 
powder,  apparently  a  mixture  of  tbe  neutral  and  acid  sulphates.  (Zwenger  aud 
Kind.) 


C**HnNOu  (?). — An  organic  base  discovered  in  1820  by  Desfossea 
(J.  Pharm.  vi.  374),  in  the  berries  of  the  black  nightshade  (Solarium  nigrum),  and  sub- 
M^uently  obtained  from  several  other  species  of  solanum;  e.g.,  from  the  berries  of 
Solatium  verbasci/olium,  from  the  berries  and  (in  small  quantity)  from  the  tubers  and 
green  parts  of  the  potato  (8.  tuberosum),  but  especially  in  the  flowers,  stalks,  and 
berries  of  the  woody  nightshade  (S.  Dulcamara),  and  in  the  shoots  or  germs  which 
potatoes  throw  out  when  kept  in  cellars  during  winter  (0*068  per  cent,  according  to 
J.  "Wolff  and  Blanchet).  Solanine  has  been  investigated  by  Desfosses  (loc.  tit.), 
by  Payen  and  Chevallior(J.  chim.  med.  i.  517),  0.  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  xviii.  661 ; 
64),  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii.  150,  xxvi.  232),  and  others,  and  more  recently  by 
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Moitissicr  (ibid,  i.  868),  Zwonger  and  Kind  (ibid.  cix.  244;  aviii.  129),  and 
O.  Omelin  (ibid.  ex.  167).  Tho  results  of  these  several  investigations  exhibit  many 
points  of  difference,  possibly  because  the  crystalli sable  bases  obtained  from  different 
sp<«eies  of  solarium  are  not  really  identical,  or  because  many  of  the  products  examined 
were  impure. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Potato-shoots. — The  fresh  shoots  are  boiled  in  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  rapidly  expressed  liquid  is  precipitated,  while  still 
warm,  by  ummonia;  the  dried  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol;  and  the 
solanine,  which  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling,  is  several  times  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  till  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  turbidity.  Fresh  rather 
short  potato-shoots,  not  too  much  developed,  yield  the  largest  quantity  (Ren berg, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xxx.  225.— Zwenger  and  Kind).— As  solaniae  is  easily  resolved,  by 
heating  with  acids,  into  solanidine  and  sugar,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  tho  acid  too 
strong  or  in  too  large  quantity.  Acetic  acid,  which  does  not  decompose  solanine,  would 
perhaps  bo  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  than  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
According  to  Kromayer  (Arch.  Pharra .  [2],  cxvi.  114;  Jahrcsb.  1863,  p.  460), 
solanine  is  most  easily  obtained  by  precipitating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  potato* 
germs  with  lime,  without  using  acid,  and  exhausting  the  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

2.  From  Potato- tuUrs. — The  potatoes  rubbed  to  a  pulp  are  digested  in  water  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid ;  tho  filtrate  is  boiled  to  separate  albumin ;  the  liquid  again 
filtered,  and  precipitated  with  milk  of  lime;  and  tho  precipitate  treated  with  alcohol. 

3.  From  tno  berries  of  Solanum  nigrum,  &c — The. ripe  berries  aro  pressed;  the 
juice  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  grey  pulverulent  precipitate  is  purified  by 
recrysUillisation  from  alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. — Peschier  dissolves  the 
impure  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  precipitates  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  and  then  treats 
it  with  boiling  alcohol. — Payen  and  Chevallier  exhausted  the  dried  berries  of  Solanwa 
verbascifolium  with  alcohol,  treated  the  extract  which  remained  on  evaporation  with 
water,  and  precipitated  tho  aqueous  solution  with  magnesia,  whereby  impure  solanine 
was  obtained. 

Properties. — Solanine  (from  potato-shoots)  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in 
hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  slender  silky  needles,  which  under  th« 
microscope  present  tho  appearance  right-angled  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  From  its  solution  in  acids,  it  is  completely  separated 
by  alkalis  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  and  somewhat 
burning  taste,  and  faint  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  very  poisonous,  two  or  three  grains 
being  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours, — first,  however,  producing  paralysis  of  the 
hinder  extremities.  Tho  same  symptom  has  been  observed  in  oxen  after  eating  potato- 
shoots.  It  melts  at  about  235°  to  a  yellowish  liquid,  solidifying  to  an  amorphous 
mass.  At  a  stronger  heat,  it  emits  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar  (Zwenger  and  Kind). 
When  a  vory  small  quantity  of  it,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  is  heated  on  a  piece  of 
platinum-foil  having  in  the  middle  a  hemispherical  depression  covered  with  a  small 
watch-glass,  it  sublimes  in  a  network  of  slender  needles.  (H  el  wig,  Anal.  Zeitschr. 
iii.  43.) 

The  analyses  of  solanino  by  different  chemists  exhibit  great  diversity,  as  thefollowing 
table  will  show: — 


From  Solanum  Dulcamara.  From  Potato-*hoct$. 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


f  ■ 

Henry. 

 N 

Moftitilcr. 

niarchct. 

O.  Gmelin. 

Zwenger  ii.  Ktml. 

750 

60-9 

G2-0 

622 

6001 

91 

87 

89 

87 

8-40 

31 

3-6 

1-6 

1-37 

128 

26-8 

275 

291 

30-22 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

100D0 

Henry's  analysis,  which  differs  widely  from  all  the  rest,  may  be  represented  by  tha 
formula  C'WZVO'*;  Blanchefs  by  C-IT'NO*  or  C«*H77NO»\  Moitissicr  dtduees 
from  his  own  analysis  the  formula  C^H^XO"  or  CP'H^NO7.  Zwenger  and  Kind's 
results  may  be  represented  by  tho  formula  C4rHT,NO,,l  requiring  60  21  per  cent  carbon, 
8-28  hydrogen,  163  nitrogen,  and  29  88  oxygen.*  O.  Gmelin  found  variable  quantities 
of  nitrogen  in  solanine,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  pure  substance  is  free  from  nitrogen: 
he  deduces  from  his  analyses  the  formula  C^H^O'*.  But  the  basic  character  of 
solanine  renders  it  most  probable  that  it  contains  nitrogen. 

.—1.  Solanine,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  solanidine  together 


•  Zwenger  and  Kind  gire  for  tolanine  the  formula  ^B'/FnA'03,,  for  tolanidine  C'^WSO'1,  and  f<* 
•nlanicine  C*°lP9XO,  the  first  tiro  of  which  are  Inadmissible,  because  the  sum  of  the  hydrogen-  and 
nitrogen-atom  •  In  each  of  them  is  uneren.  Moreover,  they  do  not  represent  the  number*  obtained  by 
analysis  for  solanine  and  tolanidine  to  closely  as  the  formulas  C"H"NO>6  an<)  c»H«»NO. 
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wifh  acid  empyreumatic  products. — 2.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash-let/. — 
3.  It  reduces,  when  heated,  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  or  auric  chloride,  but  not  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution. 

4.  Solanine,  warmed  or  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acia\  easily  splits 
up  into  aolanidine  and  glucose,  the  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  solanidine  separating 
in  the  crystalline  form,  while  the  sugar  remains  dissolved.  The  decomposition  is 
likewise  produced  by  oxalic,  but  not  by  acetic  acid.  According  to  Zwenger  and  Kind, 
the  reaction  is : 

C^H'W)"  +  3H»0  -  C»n"NO  +  SCFH'Kr'. 
Solanine.  SoUnMln«. 

According  to  0.  Gmelin  it  is : 

C"H»0»»  +  3H«0  +  0*  -  C«H«0«  +  3CH«0«. 
Solanine.  SoUnldme. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  here  suppose  is,  however,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all 
reactions  of  this  kind.  W.  Delf  fs  (Chom.  Centr.  1859,  p.  800)  remarks  that  Gmelin's 
analysis  of  solanine  may  represented  by  the  formula  0wHnOT,  and  his  analysis  of 
aolanidine  (819  and  82  0  percent.  C,  and  106  to  108  H),  by  the  formula  CHH"0, 
according  to  which  the  reaction  would  be : 

C"H«0T  -  C,4H*0  +  CH-K)6. 

If  this  formula  were  correct,  solanine  (or  rather  solanin)  would  be  a  glucoside  homo- 
logous with  aesculin,  C"Hl<0',  arbntin,  CwH'«0T,  salicin,  C'^'O',  senegin,  C,lH»0» 
and  perhaps  smilacin,  CH^O*.  But,  as  already  observed,  it  is  more  probablo  that 
solanine  and  aolanidine  contain  nitrogen. 

5.  A  cold-prepared  solution  of  solanine  in  more  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  deposits  on  standing  a  bulky  yellowish  precipitate  containing  tho  salts 
of  solanicine  and  another  base  (p.  345),  formed  from  solanidine  by  the  action  of  the 
strong  acid.  (Zwenger  and  Kind.) 

6.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  solanine  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  exhibits  after 
a  while  a  transient  red  colour,  and  ultimately  doposita  a  brown  rosin.  (Zwenger 
and  Kind.) 

7.  Solanine  quickly  absorbs  vapour  of  iodine,  forming  iodosolaniee,  which  is  brown, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  water.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphate  of  solanine  likewise  assumes  a  dark-brown  colour  on  addition  of  aqueous 
iodine.  According  to  Kromayer,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  solanine  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  iodine-water,  turns  red-brown  but  remains  clear,  whereas  a  solution  of 
solanidine  similarly  treated  yields  a  yellow-brown  precipitate. 

8.  According  toMoitissier,  solanine  (from  Solanum  Dulcamara),  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  ethylic  iodide,  yields  hydriodate  of  ethyl  solanine,  from  which  the  base 
[CH^CH^NO7,  according  to  Moitissior's  formula  of  solanine]  is  separated  by 
ammonia  as  a  mass  of  interlaced  microscopic  needles  soluble  in  alcohol,  its  salts  are 
easily  soluble,  gummy,  and  poisonous.  In  like  manner  amyfic  iodide  converts  solanine 
into  amylsolanine,  and  ethylsolanino  into  ethyl-amy lsolanine.  According 
to  0.  Gmelin,  on  the  other  hand,  solanine  (from  potato-shoots)  does  not  form  any  sub- 
stitution-compound with  ethylic  iodide,  even  when  the  two  are  heated  together  for  a  long 
time,  the  resulting  resinous  mass,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
yielding  nothing  but  solanine.  Moitissier  found,  in  his  ethylsolanine,  62*2  per  cent, 
carbon  and  8'8  hydrogen,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Gmelin's  analysis  of  solanine  itself. 

8alts  of  Solanine.— Solanine  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  all  of  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  neutral  salts  have  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  bittor, 
strongly  burning  taste;  they  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  remaining  as  gelatinous  masses 
on  evaporation,  and  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Tho  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of 
solauino-salta,  excepting  the  acid  Bulphate,  gradually  decompose,  more  quickly  when 
heated,  and  deposit  solanine.  (Baumann,  Arch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  23.— Zwenger 
and  Kind.) 

Acetate  of  solanine  cannot  bo  obtained  in  the  solid  state  without  decomposition 
(Zwenger  and  Kind). — Tho  chromate  crystallises  in  dark-yellow  needles. — The 
gaUate  is  a  soluble  amorphous  mass. — The  gallotannate  crystallises  in  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  (Baumann.) 

The  hydrochlorate,  C^'NO^-HCl,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  alcohol 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeated  precipitation  with  ether,  as  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate, which  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt  mixed 
with  platinic  chloride,  and  then  with  other,  deposits  t  ho  chloroplatinate,  2C4,HT,NO,«. 
2HCLPt»TCl4,  as  a  yellow  flocculent  pecipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  ether.  It  is  solublo  in  hot  water,  still  more 
soluble  in  alcohol.    (Zwenger  and  Kind.) 
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Tho  hydroferrocyanate  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks  on  miring  a  solution  of  any 
solanine-salt  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — The  mcUitate  is  soluble  in  water,  tho 
neutral  solution  depositing  solanino  when  evaporated. — The  mucatt  crystallises  io 
slender  easily  soluble  needles.    (Baumann,  Arch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  23.) 

The  oxalate,  2C*,HnNOu.C*HaOl.H'"0,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
solanine  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  in  white  crystalline  crusts  mixed  with  amorphous  salt: 
its  aqueous  solution  deposits  solanine  when  boiled.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°. 
(Zwenger  and  Kind.) 

The  phosphate  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.— The 
succinate  crystallises  in  easily  soluble  slender  needles. 

SOXiAVOZiEIC  and  SOLAJTOSTCARZC  ACIDS.   See  Potato-fat  (ir.  7*231 

SOLANUM.  The  most  important  plant  belonging  to  this  genus  is  the  potato 
(Sdanum  tuberosum,  iv.  720). 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  — The  stalks  of  this  plant,  which  are  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  bitter-sweet,  or  Stipites  Dulcamara,  contain  picroglycion  or  dulca- 
m  a r  i  n  (iv.  642),  together  with  solanine  and  other  substances. 

Solatium  Lycopersicon.—  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to  contain  an  alkaloid 
soluble  in  wator.  Tho  deep  red  somewhat  acid  fruits,  called  love-apples  or  toma- 
toes, contain  a  free  acid — malic  acid  according  to  former  statements,  citric  acid 
according  to  Bertagnini  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  562);  probably  also  solanine,  together 
with  volatile  oil,  uncrystallisable  sugar,  &c  (Sec  Enz,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  614.) 

Various  other  species  of  solanum,  especially  the  fruits,  are  said  to  contain  solanine 
together  with  malic  acid  (?):  e.g.,  8.  mammosum,  S.  nigrum,  and  8.  verbagc\folium. 

BQIUkM  OZXi.  A  name  applied  in  commerce  chiefly  to  the  heavier  portions  of 
petroleum  and  shale-oil,  the  lighter  portions  being  called  phot  og  en,  hydrocarbon,  &c. 
(See  Paraffin,  iv.  346.) 

SOIi FAT  ft  ft  AS.  Graters  of  extinct  volcanos,  which  give  indications  of  their 
former  activity  by  still  emitting  vapours  and  gases  of  various  kinds,  sometimes 
depositing  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  and  other  solid  minerals,  on  the  walls  of  cavities 
in  the  craters. 

BOLFATASZTB,  The  name  given  by  Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xvi.  203)  to  soda- 
alum,  on  account  of  its  occurrence  in  tho  solfatara  near  Naples. 

SOXiTTTXOJr.  The  liquefaction  of  a  solid  or  gaseous  body  by  contact  with  a  liquid, 
the  solid  or  gas  being  diffused  uniformly  through  the  liquid,  and  not  separating  when 
left  at  rest*  The  liquid,  which  thus  takes  up  or  absorbs  a  solid  or  gas,  is  called  the 
solvent  or  menstruum;  and  the  product  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the  action  itself, 
is  called  a  solution. 

The  product  formed  by  the  union  of  liquids  one  with  the  other  is  usually  called  a 
mixture,  if  the  two  liquids  are  capable  of  uniting  in  any  proportions  whatever,  as  is 
the  case  with  water  and  alcohol,  or  alcohol  and  ether;  and  a  solution,  when  each  of 
the  liquids  is  capable  of  taking  up  only  a  limited  quantity  of  the  other.  When  two 
such  liquids  are  brought  together  in  such  proportion  that  neither  can  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  the  other,  two  layers  ore  generally  formed,  each  containing  an  excess  of  one  of 
the  liquids.  Thus,  when  water  and  ether  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  two  layers  are 
formed  after  a  while,  the  upper  consisting  of  other  holding  water  in  solution,  the  lovt'r 
of  a  solution  of  ether  in  water. 

The  solution  of  gases  in  liquids  has  already  been  considered  under  Gases,  Absobp- 
tion  of,  ii.  790 ;  the  present  article  relates  to  the  solution  of  solids. 

Respecting  the  difference  between  solution  and  definite  chemical  combination,  see 
Chemical  Affinity  (i.  851). 

The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  is  usually  attended  with  a  fall  of  temperature, 
arising  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  into  Intent  heat,  which  always  accomj»anies  the 
passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  (Heat,  iii.  79).  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  actual  solution  of  a  solid  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  and  is  then  attended  with  rise  of  temperature :  thus,  anhydrous 
baryta  or  lime,  and  many  anhydrous  salts,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  are  first  converted  into  dofinite  hydrates,  and  bocomc  very  hot ;  but 
the  subsequent  solution  of  these  hydrates  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water  is  attended  with 
reduction  of  temperature.  The  solution  of  one  liquid  in  another  takes  place  without 
change  of  temperature,  excepting  when  a  definite  compound  is  first  formed,  as  on 
mixing  oil  of  vitriol  with  wator,  in  which  case  heat  is  evolved.  (See  Heat,  iii.  79,  1°9 ; 
also  Gmeliris  Handbook,  ii.  69. — Favre  and  Silbermann,  Compt,  rend.  xxir.  1081 ; 
Jahresb.  1847-48,  p.  63.— Favre,  Compt.  rend.  1.  1150;  lii.  316;  Jahresb.  i860, 
p.  33.— Pohl,  J.  pr.  Chom.  lxxxii.  254;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  36.— Hausmann,  Jahreso- 
1864,  p.  97) — On  the  depression  of  temperature  consequent  on  the  dilution  of  saluw 
solutions,  see  J.  Regnauld  (Instit.  1864,  p.  158;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  09). 
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The  manner  in  which  the  solubility  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  is  related  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  two,  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  any  definite  laws.  As  s  general  ml©, 
it  may  perhaps  bo  stated  that  solids  dissolve  with  the  greatest  facility  in  those  liquids 
which  they  most  resemble  in  composition.  Thus,  metallic  salts  are  for  the  most  part 
more  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol  or  ether ;  whereas  fats,  resins,  and  many  other 
organic  bodies,  dissolve  more  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  oils,  &c.  than  in  water. 
Bat  solids  of  strictly  analogous  constitution  dissolve  in  the  same  liquid  with  very 
different  degrees  of  facility.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  great  number  of  salts  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  baryta,  lime,  and  magnesia  form  soluble 
salts  with  many  acids ;  but  barytic  sulphate  is  one  of  the  least  solublo  salts  known, 
and  calcic  sulphate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  magnesic  sulphate  is 
very  soluble. 

The  facility  with  which  a  solid  dissolves  in  a  liquid  is  not  always  proportional  to 
the  amount  which  tne  liquid  is  ultimately  capable  of  dissolving,  for  it  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  solid,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is, 
brought  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  Pulverisation,  by  increasing  the  number  of  points 
of  contact,  of  course  facilitates  solution.  If  the  solid  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  it  dissolves  with  comparative  slowness,  because  the  solution  formed  immediately 
around  the  solid,  being  heavier  than  the  supernatant  liquid,  remains  at  the  bottom,  and 
protects  tho  solid  from  the  further  action  of  the  liquid :  the  solution  will  therefore  be 
facilitated  by  stirring  the  liquid,  or  by  heatiug  it  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  produce 
upward  and  downward  currents.  In  many  cases  it  is  best  to  suspend  the  solid  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  liquid  in  a  basket,  or  perforated  box,  so  that  the  solution  as  it  forms 
may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  enable  fresh  liquid  to  come  in  contact  with  the  solid.  This 
plan  is  adopted  in  many  manufacturing  operations,  as  in  lixiviating  ball-soda,  crudo 
nitre,  borax,  &c. 

Many  substances,  when  immersed  in  a  solvent,  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and 
are  converted  into  tenacious  lumps  very  difficult  to  dissolve ;  this  is  especially  tho  case 
with  resinous  bodies.  In  such  cases,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  mix  the  body  with  an 
insoluble  substance,  such  as  sand  or  pounded  glass,  to  prevent  tho  caking  together,  and 
enable  the  solvent  to  penetrate  more  easily  to  all  parts  of  the  solid. 

The  solubility  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  increases,  for  tho  most  part,  with  rise  of 
temperature;  and  for  each  particular  temperature  there  is  a  certain  limit,  called  tho 
point  of  saturation,  beyond  which  the  liquid  is  incapable  of  taking  up  anymore 
of  the  solid.  The  rate  of  increase  is  very  different  for  different  substances,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  reducible  to  any  regular  law.  .Even  the  general  law  of  increased 
solubility  with  rise  of  temperature  admits  of  many  exceptions:  thus,  lime-water  satu- 
rated at  0°  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  can  be  dissolved  by  the  same  quantity 
vf  water  at  100°.  Calcic  sulphate  also  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  water  at  120°;  sodic  sulphate  is  more  soluble  in  water  at  33°  than 
at  other  temperatures,  either  above  or  below,  and  has  about  the  same  degree  of  solubility 
at  0°  as  at  100°.  Many  other  salts  also  exhibit  a  point  of  maximum  solubility  at 
some  particular  temperature,  generally  abovo  the  boiling-point  of  water.  (Hbat,  iii. 
79.) 

A  saturated  solution  of  a  salt  at  any  particular  temperature  may  be  obtained,  either 
by  heating  an  excess  of  the  salt  with  water  to  a  higher  degree,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  cool  to  the  required  temperature,  or  by  immersing  an  excess  of  the  salt  in 
cold  water  and  slowly  heating  the  liquid  to  the  same  point. 

In  the  case  of  salts  which,  like  saltpetre,  do  not  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
of  many  hydrated  salts,  the  saturated  solution  contains  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  by 
whichever  method  it  is  prepared.  But  when  certain  hydrated  salts— especially  those 
which,  like  sodic  sulphate  and  neutral  sodic  carbonate,  are  capable  of  crystallising  with 
more  than  one  proportion  of  water — are  dissolved  to  saturation  in  hot  water,  and  the 
solutions  are  left  to  cool  slowly  and  quietly  in  a  closed  vessel,  they  often  retain,  after 
cooling  to  a  certain  temperature,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  salt  than  the  same 
quantity  of  water  would  be  capable  of  taking  up  if  originally  placed  in  contact  with  tho 
alt  at  that  temperature.  Such  solutions  are  said  to  be  supersaturated.  They 
retain  their  excess  of  salt  so  long  as  they  are  left  at  perfect  rest,  and  not  cooled  too 
low ;  but  if  stirred  or  agitated,  or  brought  in  contact  with  air  containing  particles  of 
dust,  or  with  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt,  or  cooled  down  to  a  certain  temperature,  they 
suddenly  deposit  the  excess  of  salt  in  crystals,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
rise  of  temperature.  This  sudden  crystallisation,  if  not  produced  by  cold,  appears  to 
depend  essentially  on  contact  of  the  solution  with  small  solid,  perhaps  crystallino 
particles;  for  it  is  not  produced  by  passing  air  previously  puriflpd  by  oil  of  vitriol 
through  the  solution,  or  by  agitation  with  a  glass  rod  previously  purified  from  du*t 
by  ignition  (Lowel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxvi.  227;  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  294;  1851, 
p.  331 ;  1862,  p.  368—  Lieben,  ibid.  1864,  p.  322).  According  to  Violette  (Compt. 
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rend.  be.  831,  973;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  74)  and  Do  Oernos  (Compt  rend.  lx.  833; 
lxi.  847 ;  Jahresb.  1865,  pp.  74,  78),  the  sudd«*n  crystallisation  is  in  all  cases  induced 
only  by  contact  with  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt,  possessing  the  same  form  and  degree 
of  hydration  as  the  crystals  which  separate  out  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  supersaturated 
solutions  which  crystallise  suddenly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
minute  particles  of  that  salt  floating  in  the  air.  From  an  experiment  of  De  Gerncs,it 
appears  that  microscopic  crystals  of  sodic  sulphate  may  be  obtained  by  passing  air, 
even  in  the  open  country,  through  pure  water,  and  evaporating  the  water  on  a  plass 
plate.  Jeannel  (Compt.  rend.  lxi.  412;  Ixii.  37;  Jahresb.  1866,  pp.  77,  79),  how- 
ever, denies  the  necessity  of  contact  with  the  salt  actually  contained  in  the  solution. 
Ho  finds,  indeed,  that  a  supersaturated  solution  of  sodic  acetate  may  bo  made  to  crys- 
tallise by  contact  with  any  solid  substance  (a  piece  of  paper,  for  example),  and  a  solu- 
tion of  sodic  tartrate  by  contact  with  a  clean  dry  glass  rod.  He  attributes  the 
phenomenon  of  supersaturated  solutions  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  the  salts  in  question 
are  capable  of  forming  in  hot  water  peculiar  hydrates,  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances remain  permanent  after  the  solution  has  cooled  to  a  certain  point,  but  are,  for 
the  most  part,  broken  up  by  contact  with  a  solid  body,  and  especially  with  a  particle 
of  the  dissolved  salt.  (Respecting  supersaturated  solutions  of  sodic  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  see  Carbonates,  i.  795,  and  Sulphates.) 

When  two  or  more  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  no  new  salt  separates  out  by 
double  decomposition,  the  quantity  of  each  held  in  solution  by  a  given  quantity  of 
water  is  generally,  but  not  always,  less  than  if  either  salt  were  dissolved  separately. 
In  this  case  the  quantities  contained  in  a  saturated  solution  are  the  same,  whether  the 
two  salts  are  dissolved  simultaneously  in  the  water,  or  the  water  is  first  saturated 
with  the  one  salt,  and  then  brought  in  contact  M'ith  an  excess  of  the  other,  a  portion 
of  the  first  salt  then  crystallising  out.  A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  shaken  up 
with  sal-ammoniac  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  the  latter,  and  deposits  some  of  the 
sodic  chloride  in  cubes ;  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  also  takes  up  common 
salt,  and  deposits  sal-ammoniac  in  dendritic  forms.  When  a  solution  of  common  salt 
saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
a  mixture  is  formed,  without  change  of  temperature,  which  is  capable  of  taking  up  a 
certain  quantity  both  of  common  suit  and  of  sal-ammoniac.  On  warming  the  satu- 
rated mixture  with  common  salt,  a  small  quantity  is  also  taken  up,  and  separates  out 
again  on  cooling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sal-ammoniac  be  added  during  the  wanning 
of  the  mixture,  it  at  first  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  solution ;  if  a  larger  quantity 
bo  added,  this  also  dissolves,  but  separates  a  considerable  quantity  of  common  fait; 
and  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  common  salt  redissolves,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  which  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  hot  liquid  crystallises  out.  Similar  relations  are  exhibited  by 
mixtures  of  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  potassium,  of  the  latter  with  chloride  of 
sodium  or  barium,  and  apparently  also  by  nitrato  of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  sodium. 

Many  salts  dissolve  in  water  to  the  same  amount,  whether  the  water  is  shaken  up 
with  an  excess  of  either  of  them  alone,  or  simultaneously  with  a  second  salt;  but  the 
quantity  of  this  second  salt  dissolved,  is  smaller  than  if  the  first  were  not  present 
Thus  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  chloride,  or  nitrate,  dissolves  only  a  small  quantity 
of  potassic  sulphate ;  and  if  a  saturated  solution  of  the  latter  bo  shaken  np  with  either 
of  the  preceding  salts,  a  large  quantity  of  potassic  sulphate  separates  out. 

Lastly,  a  given  quantity  of  water  can  in  some  cases  dissolve  a  larger  quantity  of  a 
salt  (A),  if  previously  saturated  with  auothor  salt  (2?),  and  at  the  same  time  take  up  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  second.  In  this  case  the  quantities  taken  up  are  different 
according  as : 

a.  A  quantity  of  water  saturated  with  a  salt  A  are  shaken  up  with  an  excess  of  B. 
p.  Water  previously  saturated  with  B  is  saturated  with  A. 
7.  The  water  is  shaken  up  with  an  excess  of  the  two  salts  simultaneously. 
For  example,  with  sal-ammoniac  (A)  and  saltpetre  (B),  dissolved  in  water  at  1$3°, 
the  following  quantities  are  taken  up  in  the  three  cases  by  100  pts.  of  water; 

o-  /9.  y. 

Sal-ammoniac  .  .  3798  4433  3984 
Saltpetre      .       .      .      3768         3056  3802 

In  solutions  containing  three  salts,  still  more  complicated  relations  are  observed, 
and  in  all  cases,  the  effects  produced  are  such  as  indicate  the  formation  of  double 
salts,  and  the  division  of  the  acids  among  the  several  bases.  (Chemical  Affixitt,  i.  863; 
Handle,  d.  Chan.  ii.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [1],  554  Ghneliris  Handltook,  ii.  71.) 

On  the  questions  whether  certain  salts  dissolve  in  water  in  the  anhydrous  or  by* 
drated  state,  see  Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  cvii.  293 ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  37. — Wiillner, 
Pogg.  Ann.  ciii  529;  ex.  564;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  45;  1860,  p.  47.— Riidorff,  Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  22. 
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On  the  supposed  influence  of  gravity  ou  the  homogeneity  of  solutions :  Gmelini 
Ilandfwi,  i.  111.— Debus,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  310.— Gale,  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  269.— 
Lieben,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  77  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  67. 

On  the  solubilities  of  different  salts,  and  the  relations  between  the  strength  and 
ejyctfic  gravity  of  saline  solutions,  pee  Michel  and  Krafft,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
ili.  471 ;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  295.— K  remers,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxv.  37,  246  ;  Ixxxvi.  375  ; 
xrii.  497;  xcv.  110;  xcvi.  30 ;  xcvii.  1 ;  xcix.  25,  68,  435  ;  ciii.  57;  civ.  133  ;  Jahresb. 
1852.  pp.  14,  305;  1854.  p.  294;  1855,  p.  294;  1856,  p.  274;  1857,  p.  67;  1858, 
p.  39.— Gerlach,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  42.— Alluard,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  292; 
Jahresb.  1864,  p.  93.— G.  J.  Mulder,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  92.— Girardin,  Jahresb. 
1865,  p.  67. 

On  the  solubility  of  certain  salts  in  aqueous  alcohol:  A.  Girardin,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pins.  [4],  v.  129 ;  Jahresb.  186'>,  p.  64. 

On  the  solubility  of  a  substance  in  a  mixture  of  its  different  solvents:  Girardin, 
Compt  rend.  xlv.  142;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  57. 

On  the  expansion  of  Baline  solutions:  K remers,  Pogg.  c.  394;  cv.  360;  criii. 
115:  cxi.  60;  cxiv.  41  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  68;  1858,  p.  41 ;  1859,  p.  48 ;  1860,  p.  46  ; 
1861,  tk  60.— Gerlach,  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  46.— Sorby,  PhiL  Mag.  [4],  xviii.  81; 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  50. 

On  the  boiling-points  of  saturated  solutions:  K remers,  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  275. 

On  the  temperature  and  tension  of  the  vapours  given  off  from  saline  solutions : 
Babo,  Jahresb.  1847-48,  p.  93;  1857,  p.  92.—  Wfi liner,  Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  629;  ex. 
387.564;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  42;  1860,  p.  47. — E.  Gerland,  Pogg.  Ann.  exxiv.  179; 
Jahresb.  1865,  p.  71. 

On  the  influence  of  pressure  on  solubility:  Sorby,  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  538;  Phil. 
Msg.  [4],  xxvii.  145;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  96. 

On  the  index  of  refraction  of  saline  solutions:  Beer  and  Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann. 
ci.  133;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  691.— Grailich  and  Handl,  Wien.  Akud.  Iter.  xxv.  515; 
Jjihvsb.  ibid.  —  Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.  586.  —  Piehot,  Compt,  rend,  xlviii. 
1118;  Forthomme,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],lx.  307. 

On  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  certain  saline  solutions :  Arndtsen,  Ann.  Ch. 
fry*.  [3],  liv.  403;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  49. 

On  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  colour  of  saline  solutions  :  Glad  stone,  Phil. 
May.  [4]  xiv.  423;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  71.— Babo,  Jahresb.  1867,  p.  72.— Sehiff, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  203  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  52. 

On  the  coloration  of  saline  solutions  at  various  degrees  of  dilution:  Gladstone, 
Phi  Mag.  [4]  xvi.  66 ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  47. 

On  the  influence  of  coloured  saline  solutions  on  the  spectrum  (ibid,). 

On  the  freezing  of  saline  solutions :  Dufour,  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  44. — Fritzsche, 
S  Pftersb.  Acad.  Bull.  vi.  385,  495;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  97.— Kudorf f,  Pogg.  Ann. 
ovi.  55,  exxii.  337  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  20;  1864,  p.  94. 

On  the  diffusion  of  saline  solutions,  see  Liquids,  Difttsion  op,  Hi.  705. 

BOMERVILLITE.    A  variety  of  mellilite  from  Vesuvius  (iii.  870). 

SOMDRERITE.  An  earthy  mineral,  consisting  mainly  of  calcic  and  alumiuic 
phosphates,  occurring  on  some  of  tho  small  islands  of  the  Antilles,  chiefly  on  Sombrero. 
It  contains,  according  to  Phipson  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  277;  Chem.  News,  ix.  28), 
teper  cent,  tricalcic  phosphate,  17  aluminic  phosphate,  and  9  water,  besides  calcic 
snlphate,  carbonate,  &c. — a  composition  which  may  l>e  approximately  represented  by 
the  formula  8(3Ca"O.P5Os).(2AllO'.3P2O1).20njO.  According  to  Julien,  however, 
(Chem.  News,  ix.  16),  it  is  not  of  constant  composition. 

SOMiyiite.  Syn.  with  Nbphelik,  from  Somma  (iv.  30). 

SOWCHT7S.  8uw-1histte. — A  genus  of  cichoraceous  plants.  Sonchus  arvensis, 
gathered  during  flowering-time,  yields  86  0  per  cent  water,  and  1*19  aVh  ;  tho  plant 
also  contains  a  bitter  principle,  wax,  resin,  a  email  quantity  of  free  acid,  &c. 
8.  oUraceua  yields,  at  flowering-time,  90*0  per  cent,  water,  and  148  ash.  Tho  ashes  of 
the  two  species  were  found  by  C.  Sprengel  (J.  techn.  Chem.  ix.  17  ;  x.  36)  to  contain, 
besides  alumina  and  ferric  oxide : 

K?0.     Ka'O.      CaO.    M90.     SiO».     SO>.      F«a>.  CI. 
8.  flrtmsu    .     21-9     13  7     27  0     4  6     3  0     161       8  6     6  0  =  99  9 
S.deractus    .     293     186     18  8      1'6     28       61      153     7'4  =  999 

BOITORA  OTJMC  A  kind  of  lac  produced  by  tho  puncture  of  a  coccus  in 
JtfuiMM  cerifrra,  a  tree  growing  in  Mexico.  It  appears  to  have  been  long  used  in 
Mexico  as  an  irritant. 

SOOKAJT TEE.    The  root  of  Morinda  citrifolia  (iii.  1048). 
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SORBAMIDE— SORBITE. 


SOSBAKZOE.   CH'NO  ■=     ^,   j-N.— An  amide  produced  by  the  action 

dry  ammoniom-carbonato  on  erode  sorbic  chloride,  or  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  Barbie 
ether  at  120°.  It  forms  white  easily  fusible  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
(Hofmann.) 

SORBAVZLXDI  or  Phenyl-sorbamide,  CH^CPH^NO,  is  produced  by  the  actios 
of  aniline  on  sorbic  chloride,  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form,  (flof* 
mann.) 

BORBXO  AO».   C«H«0»  =  ^^jo.  (A.W.Hofmann,Chem.Soe.QiLJ. 

xii.  43.) — A  monobasic  acid,  produced  by  isomeric  transformation  of  parasorbic  arid, 
a  volatile  oily  acid  obtained  from  mountain-ash  berries.  When  the  liquid  which 
remains  after  partially  saturating  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  with  milk  of  lime,  u 
left  to  stand  till  all  the  neutral  calcic  malate  is  deposited  from  it  (iii.  789),  And  that 
distilled  in  a  copper  vessel,  ultimately  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  an  add 
distillate  is  obtained,  from  which,  after  saturation  with  sodic  carbonate  and  evapora- 
tion, a  brown  oil  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  by  dissolving  this  oil  in  ether, 
leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  and  rectifying,  a  transparent  colourless  oil  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  parasorbic  acid,  C'HH)*,  which  when  gently  heated  with  solid  caustic 
potash,  or  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  transformed  into 
erystallisable  sorbic  acid,  having  the  same  composition. 

Sorbic  acid  is  easily  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  hot  water;  it  dissolves  easily 
also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  vol.  alcohol 
and  2  vols,  water,  in  white  needles  an  inch  long.  It  is  inodorous,  melts  at  13450, 
volatilises  without  decomposition,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  With  phosphoric  chloridi 
it  yields  sorbic  chloride,  C*H'OC).  Heated  with  hydrate  of  barium,  it  yields  a  volatile 
aromatic  hydrocarbon,  together  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

Sorbate  of  Ammonium  crystallises  in  long  needles:  its  concentre  tfd  solution  is 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  and  by  most  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  not  bj 
chloride  of  barium,  strontium,  or  magnesium. — The  potassium-  end  sodium-salts  crys- 
tallise with  difficulty.— The  Aarl«w-*a/^Cl,H,4Ba"0,,  and  the  calcium-salt,  C'H'W, 
crystallise  in  sUvery  scales.— The  silver-salt,  CWAgO*,  is  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. 

Ethylic  Sorbate  or  Sorbic  ether,  CH^CH^O*,  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  or  by  tho  action  of  alcohol  on  sorbic 
ch'onde,  is  a  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  benzoic  ether,  and  boiling 
at  195-6°. 

Parasorbic  Acid,  CH'O*. — This  acid,  prepared  as  above,  is  when  freshly  dis- 
tilled, a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1  068  at  15°.  Its  vapour,  in  the 
concentrated  state,  has  a  repulsive  almost  intoxicating  odour :  it  is,  in  fact*  the  source 
of  the  peculiar  pungent  odour  which  the  juice  of  mountain-ash  berries  evolves 
when  partially  saturated  with  lime.  It  boils  constantly  at  221°,  but  a  portion  of  it  is 
always  converted  during  distillation,  even  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  into  a  yellow 
resinous  substance.  It  is  faintly  acid,  dissolves  in  moderate  Quantity  in  water, 
forming  an  acid  solution,  and  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions 
in  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  baryta- water,  and  lime-water,  dry  up  to  amorphous 
residues ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  carbonates,  but  without  expelling  the  carbonic 
acid. — Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  forms  a  white  gelatinous 
precipitate,  C^IFAgO*,  which  blackens  on  exposure  to  light 

SORBIC  CELOBXSB.  Chloride  of  Sorbyl,  C*H7OCl.— Produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  chloride  on  sorbic  acid  or  its  potassium-Bait.  It  is  converted  by  water 
into  the  acid,  by  alcohol  into  ethylic  sorbate,  by  ammonia  into  sorbamidc,  by 
aniline  into  phenyl-sorbamide. 

SORBIC  ETHER.    Ethylic  sorbate. 

BORBITARTABIC  AC  IE.  An  acid  produced  by  heating  sorbite  with  tartaric 
acid  to  100°.  (Berthelot) 

SORBITE.  Sorbin.  C'H,30«.  (Pelouie,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxv.  292.V- An 
unfermentable  sugar,  isomeric  with  grape-  and  milk-sugar,  existing  in  the  ripe  juieo  of 
mountain-ash  berries.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  berries,  gathered  towards  the  end 
of  September,  produces  deposits  and  vegetations  when  left  to  itself  for  13  or  14 
months,  and  at  last  becomes  clear  again  ;  and  the  clear  liquid,  decanted  and  evaporated 
to  a  thick  syrup,  yields  repeated  crops  of  crystals,  which  are  obtained  pure  by  two 
crystallisations  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

Sorbite  forms  very  fine,  regular,  transparent  crystals,  which,  according  to  Berthelot, 
belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  are  for  tho  most  part  rhombic  octahedrons : 
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Pco  .  Pco  .  with  oP ;  over  oP  the  angle  Poo  :P»  -  38°  49' ;  :  Poo  =  37°  7'.  The 
faces  between  oP  and  Poo  are  truncated  by  mPoo  (mf* oo  :  Pco  »  164°  20').  The 
crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*664  at  15° ;  they  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  are 
as  sweet  as  cane-sugar.  Optical  rotatory  power,  for  the  transition-tint  =  46  9°  at  7°, 
only  slightly  variable  with  the  temperaturo,  and  just  as  great  in  a  recently  prepared 
solution  as  in  one  that  has  been  kept*    (Bert  he  lot,  Chim.  organ,  ii.  262.) 

Sorbite  dissolves  in  about  4  pt.  cold  water ;  the  saturated  solution  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  372  at  15°.    It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Sorbite  forms  with  chloride  of  sodium,  a  compound  crystallising  in  cubes. — Aqueons 
sorbite  dissolves  hydrate  of  calcium  and  hydrate  of  barium.  The  solution  of  the 
former  deposits  flocks  when  heated,  decomposition  occurring  at  the  same  time. — 
Aqueous  sorbite  dissolves  oxide  of  lead ;  it  does  not  precipitate  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
but  on  addition  of  ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which,  while  being 
dried,  smells  of  caramel,  and  contains  79'4  per  cent,  lead  (Pelouze). — Aqueous 
sorbite  also  dissolves  cupric  hydrate. 

Sorbite  when  heated  gives  off  acid  water,  and  is  converted  after  some  time,  at 
150° — 180°,  into  a  dark-red  mass  consisting  of  sorbitic  acid  (Pelouze's  sorbic 
acid).  When  quickly  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  melts  and  burns  away  with  a  smell 
of  caramel.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  (Pelouze).  Oxidising 
agents  also  produce  racemic  acid  from  sorbite  (Dessaignes,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1861,  p.  32).  It  is  not  altered  when  heated  with  dilute  acid*  ;  it  is  coloured  reddish- 
yellow  by  oil  of  vitriol,  charred  on  heating.  When  heated  for  several  hours  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  humous  substances  in  the  same  way  as 
glucose  (p.  315).  (Berthelot,  Chm.  organ,  ii.  252.)  Sorbite,  heated  to  100°  with 
tartaric  acid,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  belonging  to  the  class  of 
saccharides  (p.  316),  whose  calcium-salt  reduces  potassio-cupric  tartrate  (Berthelot). 
It  turns  brown  when  heated  with  potash-ley,  and  evolves  a  smell  of  caramel.  Heated 
with  lime,  hydrate  of  barium,  or  oxide  of  lead,  it  behaves  in  the  same  way.  The 
solution  of  cupric  hydrate  in  aqueous  sorbite,  and  aqueous  solution  of  sorbito  mixed 
with  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  deposit  cuprous  oxide  when  wanrnd  or  left,  to  stand. 
Sorbito  is  not  fermentable  with  yeast  (Pelouze),  not  oven  after  being  heated  with 
acids;  but  when  left  to  stand  in  contact  with  cheese  and  chalk,  at  40°,  it  suffers  a 
decomposition,  which  gives  rise  to  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  butyric 
acid,  without  previous  formation  of  a  fermentable  sugar.  (Berthelot.) 

SORBITIC  ACID.  Pelouze's  Sorbic  Acid. — An  acid  obtained  by  heating  sorbito 
for  some  time  to  150°— 180°.  On  dissolving  the  residue  (which  Is  insoluble  in  water, 
aqueous  acids,  or  alcohol),  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash,  a  dark-brown  solution  is 
obtained,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throsrs  down  amorphous  dark-red  flakes; 
these  contain,  after  drying  between  120°  and  150°,  57  96  per  cent.  C,  5  5 1  H,  and 
36  53  O,  corresponding,  according  to  Pelouze,  with  the  formula  CnHx%0>%.  Their 
solution  in  ammonia-water  gives  coloured  precipitates  with  metallic  salts ;  with  lead- 
salts  one  containing  5135  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  C"H"Ol*.ZPbO,  according  to  Pelouze. 


Pyrus  Aucuparia.     Mountain-ask  Rowan-tree. 
roe,  the  uni 
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V ogelbeerbaum. — A  pomaceous  tree,  the  unripe  berries  of  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  free  vegetable  acids — viz.  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids;  the  '.-  ~ 

last  is  most  abundant  when  the  berries  have  a  rose-red  colour;  previously  to  this,  the  f  » 

tartaric  acid  predominates,  and  later  in  the  season  the  malic  acid  likewise  disappears.  -r-» 
The  juice  of  the  berries  contains  also  a  non-fermentable  sugar,  viz.  sorbite,  to-  tf-f 
gethf-r  with  fermentable  sugar ;  for  the  juice  even  of  unripe  berries  has  been  found  fV«J> 
to  pass  into  spontaneous  fermentation,  and  to  yield,  from  100  vols.,  4  vols,  of  spirit 
containing  50  per  cent,  alcohol.    After  the  spirit  there  distils  a  milky  liquid,  which, 
after  a  few  days,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  stearopteno  in  small  shining  crystals 
(Liebig).    Brandy  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
North  Germany,  and  other  places. 

Tbe  juice  likewise  contains  a  pungent -smelling  oily  acid  (parasorfnc  acid,  p.  352), 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  after  the  malic  acid  has  been  precipitated  by 

The  flowers  of  the  mountain-ash,  and  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  root,  aro  said  to 
yield,  by  distillation  with  water,  products  containing  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  bark  also 
tannin  and  a  bitter  principle.  (Gossmann.) 

BORBTli.    C^H'O.    The  hypothetical  radicle  of  sorbic  acid. 

80RDAWALUTE.  A  mineral  resembling  pit-coal  in  appearance,  forming 
three  layers  in  trap  near  Sordawala  in  Finland,  and  associated  with  magnetic 
pyrites,  at  Bode  urn  a  is  in  Bavaria.    Hardness  -  2*5.    Specific  gravity  =»  2*53—2-58. 
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Gives  off  water  when  heated,  and  melts  to  a  black  bead  before  the  blowpipe. 

Partially  decomposed  by  acids.  Analysed— a.  by  Nordenskiold  (Schw.  J.  xxii. 

148);— b.  by  Wandesleben  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  i.  32): 

P*0\        S10».         Al»0\  Fe«.>>.        FcO.         M*0.  H'O. 

a.  268       49-40       13  80  .    .         18  17       10  67       4'38    =    99  10 

6.  2-26       47  70       16  65  24  32        .    .        10  21       .   .    -  98-14 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Ptate  of  oxidation  of 
the  iron,  render  it  impossible  to  reduce  these  results  to  a  d<  fiuite  formula. 

SORGHO.  Sorghum  saccharaium.  Holcus  saccharatu*.  Sugar-Borgho. 
Chinese  sugarcane.  Imphee.  Kao-lien.* — A  sugar-producing  grass,  resem- 
bling maize  in  external  appearance.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  obtained  lytlw 
Jesuit  missionary  Du  Halde,  from  the  Chinese  province  Le  Chuen ;  the  seed  was  sent 
to  France  in  1851,  where  the  plant  was  cultivated,  chiefly  by  Vilmorin  and  Beauregard, 
and  exported  in  1 854  to  the  United  States,  where  numerous  experiments  were  made 
with  reference  to  its  utility  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  aud  in  agriculture  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  green-crops.  Its  chemical  composition  has  been  invest  igated 
by  Gossmann  and  other  chemists  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  all  the  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  samo  spec:es  of  plant. 

The  stem  or  cane  freed  from  leaves  contains,  according  to  Gossraann,  78  9  per  cent 
water,  10  2  soluble  constituents,  8  2  cellulose,  0  4  to  0  5  insoluble  salts  and  eerasin. 
This  last  is  a  waxv  substance  distributed  unequally  over  the  surface  of  the  plant,  but 
most  thickly  on  those  parts  which  are  covered  by  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves;  when 
mixed  with  tallow  it  is  said  to  make  excellont  candles.  By  charring  the  defoliated 
cane,  Gossmann  obtained  0*71  per  cent,  inorganic  constituents.  The  residue,  which  was 
alkaline,  consisted  of  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates,  ealcic,  maguesic,  potassic,  and 
sodic  carbonates  and  chlorides,  and  silica ;  the  potash  was  in  larger  proportion  than 
the  soda. 

The  leaves,  which  contain  no  sugar,  leave  when  burnt,  2-07  per  cent,  inorganic 
constituents,  chiefly  consisting  of  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  contain  27  per  cent 
moisture. 

Tho  ash-constituents  of  the  entire  plant  have  been  determined  by  J.  Elwert  The 
plants  used  in  this  investigation  belonged  to  a  spocies  of  sorgho,  called  broom-corn, 
cultivated  in  America,  and  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  sugar-cano  by  its  longer  and 
much-divided  panicle.    100  kilogram es  of  the  green  plant,  equivalent  to  15'5  kilo- 
grammes of  tho  dry  plant,  yield  J -379  kilogrammes  ash,  consisting  of— 
K'O.       Na'O.      CaO.        CI       SO".      P»0».      CO«.        SI'O.  X* 
20-3       47       21-4       2-2       1  9       8  0       141       16  5       10  5  -  99  6 
Of  these  there  are  soluble  in  water— 

K»0.  Ntt'O.  CI.  SO*.  P»0».  S10». 

20-3  47  22  1-9  34  3  3 

soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid:  214  CaO,  14*1  CO*,  4  6  P50»;  insoluble:  132  silica, 
and  10  5  sand. 

The  juice  obtained  by  pressing  tho  plant  tastes  verv  sweet,  1ms  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  turbid  appearance,  faint  acid  reaction,  and  a  'specific  gravity  of  about  107 
(9°  to  9$°  B.)  at  19°.  It  boils  at  101°— 101-5°,  and  between  60°  and  70°  Ugins  to 
deposit  an  albuminous  coagulum,  without  however  clarifying  completely,  an  effect 
which  takes  place  only  after  prolonged  boiling.  When'  left  to  itself,  at  20°  to 
25°,  it  soon  begins  to  ferment.  When  evaporated,  it  leaves— after  the' albuminous 
constituents  have  been  skimmed  off— a  transparent,  viscid,  sweet  residue,  which 
exhibits  no  trace  of  crystals,  and,  if  somewhat  unripe  plants  have  been  used,  gives  the 
reactions  of  standi.  From  perfectly  ripe  canes  Gossmann  obtained  nothing  but 
cane-sugar,  and  that  to  tho  amount  of  9  to  9  56  per  cent  According  to  Reihlen  and 
Fehling,  the  juice  of  broom-corn,  not  quite  ripe,  contains  4  per  cent,  cane-sugar,  and 
10  pt>r  cent.  unerysLallisable  sugar.  Liidersdorff  found  in  thejuice  of  the  Chinese  sugnr- 
eane,  7  5  per  cent,  sugar,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cane-sugar  and  fruit-sugar ;  aud 
Bcrgemann  found  in  it  no  cane-sugar,  but  1 1  -3  per  cent,  fruit-sugar.  Hence,  and  from 
the  elaborate  experiments  of  Dr.  Jackson  (Polyt.  CentralbL  neue  Folge,  xii.  1649), 
it  appears  that  the  plant,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  contains  onlv  grape- 
sugar,  together  with  starch;  but  when  it  ripeus,  all  tho  starch  disappears,  and 


netitcke  Zucterro/tr,  Hr*un*Hi«v,ig,  1-59.—  J/nndw.  J.  Chtw.  vui.  <X. 
t  Sand  with  trace*  of  iron. 
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nothing  but  cane-sugar  is  present.  Of  indifferent  substances,  the  juice  contains  mucous 
nitrogenous  matters,  chlorophyll,  gum,  and  albuminous  compounds.  The  quantity  of 
the  latter,  though  not  very  great,  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  cane-sugar 
into  glucose,  and  to  resolve  the  latter  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride.  According 
to  Loffler,  the  juice  also  contains  two  peculiar  vegetable  acids. 

Oleott  found  in  the  juice  15  2  per  cent  sugar,  10  salts  and  organic  constituents 
(albumin,  vegetable  fibre,  gum,  chlorophyll,  &c),  and  83*8  water.  The  salts  were 
found  to  consist  of  0760  potassio  carbonate,  acetate,  chlorido,  and  sulphate,  0-218 
acid  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates,  and  0*012  silicic  hydrate,  mixed  with  ferric  and 
manganic  oxides. 

The  ash  of  the  juice  contains,  according  to  Gossmann,  0*0015  per  cent  silica,  together 
with  the  following  constituents  soluble  in  water: — 0*219  calcic  and  magnesic  phos- 
phates, with  traces  of  iron;  0*310  alkali,  chiefly  potash;  0*69  sulphuric  anhydride, 
0  065  chlorine,  and  0*079  phosphoric  anhydride  (  =»  0*742).  The  juice  probably  also 
contains  small  quantities  of  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids. 

The  expressed  plants  (begasse),  which  may  be  used  for  paper-making,  contain, 
aocoiding  to  Oleott,  1*6  per  cent,  ash,  consisting  of— 

K«SO«.  Na'SO*.     CaO.      MgO.       SO3.       P'O*.        CI.        StO«.  X-« 
810     9*60     11-80     9*30     28  70     14*42     3*70     14*40     0  68  »  100 

The  seed  of  sorgho  is  yellowish,  and  yields  a  white  flour,  used  in  Marseilles  and 
Lyons  for  the  finer  sorts  of  bread  and  biscuits.  It  is  rich  in  starch  and  fat,  and 
contains,  according  to  Oleott,  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  nitrogenous  substances,  and  60  to  66 
percent  starch.  The  seeds  boiled  with  12  to  15  pts.  water  form  a  glutinous  paste  ;  when 
exhausted  with  other,  they  yield  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  fat.  From  50  to  60 
grammes  of  the  ground  seeds  Gossmann  obtained  several  grammes  of  solid  fatty  acid. 

When  animals  are  fed  on  the  seed,  their  bones  gradually  acquire  a  red  colour. 

The  glumes  (floral  leaves)  and  stems  of  sorgho  contain  red  colouring-matters,  which 
may  be  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool 

8PA*DAXT*B.  A  hydra  ted  magnetic  silicate  occurring,  together  with  wollastonite, 
at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome.  It  is  amorphous,  lias  a  concho'idal  to  splintery  fracture, 
bluish-red  colour,  and  slightly  waxy  micaceous  lustre.  Hardness  =>  2*5.  Gives  off 
water  when  heated,  and  melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  glassy  enamel.  Dissolves 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  easily  gelatinising.  Contains,  according  to 
v.  Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxx.  467),  56*00  per  cent  silica,  0*66  alumina,  30*67 
magnesia,  0*66  ferrous  oxide,  and  11*34  wator  (=  99*33),  which  may  be  represented, 
approximately,  either  by  5Mg"0.6SiO*.4H*0  -  Mg''SisO».4Mg"SiO\4H*Ol  or  by 
QAg0.mO*ATIrQ  ■=  Mg"SiJ0\5Mg"SiO,.5IFO. 

mm  O  0 

8PANKAOA.  Tuggkada. — A  resin  much  used  in  Northern  Sweden  for  chewing, 
and  said  to  keep  the  teeth  clean  and  the  mouth  cool.  It  collects  in  lumps  on  the  stpms 
of  pine-trees,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  pine-resin,  which  it  resembles.  It  is 
*♦-'■?* rated  fj*om  adhering  bark  by  kneading  under  warm  water. 

This  resiu  is  brownish  without  with  a  rose-red  tinge,  yellowish-brown  within, 
becomes  darker  and  reddish  on  exposure  to  tho  air.  It  is  brittle  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  when  chewed  softens  at  first,  exhibiting  a  sour  and  balsamic  tasto ;  by 
continued  chewing  it  becomes  rose-red  and  brittle.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
a  viscid  volatile  oil,  quito  diHtioet  from  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  separated 
by  distillation  with  water ;  also  several  resins,  and  a  crystallisablo  easily  alterable 
acid,  which  may  be  extracted  by  water.  This  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  forms  soluble 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths;  precipitates  ferric  chloride  completely; 
forms  a  dingy-green  precipitate  with  cupric  acetate,  sulphur-yellow  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  even  in  ddute  solution  ;  with  the  neutral  acetate  also  in  concentrated  solution  ; 
white  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  resin,  after  exhaustion  with  water,  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0*84,  but  not  completely  in  ether;  water  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  throws 
down  a  powder,  which  can  no  longer  be  masticated.  Potash  unites  with  the  resin, 
forming  with  one  portion  of  it,  a  compound  insoluble  in  excess,  with  the  remainder 
a  soluble  compound;  the  latter  resin  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia.  (Berlin,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  404.) 

BPANIOUT&  Von  Kobell  ■  name  for  certain  varieties  of  tetrahedrite  contain- 
ing mercury. 

SPAVXOLXTMXV.  A  non-azotised  colouring-matter,  occurring,  according  to 
Kane,  in  small  quantity  in  litmus  (iii.  731). 

*  Ferric  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  lo&«. 
aa2 
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BPASTAIte,  Breithaupt's  name  for  a  variety  of  calcspar  from  New  Jetw, 
which,  according  to  Jenzsch  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvi.  145),  has  a  specific  gravity  281, 
hardness  3*5,  and  contains  80  per  cent,  calcic  carbonate,  together  with  the  carbonates 
of  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  5  3  per  cent,  calcic  fluoride. 

BPASTALXTB.  Native  oxide  of  zinc,  usually  coloured  red  by  admixture  of 
manganic  oxide.    (See  Zinc) 

8PASTEZITS.  C^IP*^.  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxviii.  15  ;  Phtrm. 
Cwitr.  1851,  p. 439  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  ix.  117—  Gerhardt,  Traiti,iv.  236.— E.  J.  Mills, 
Chora.  Soc.  J.  xv.  1  ;  Gm.  xiii.  151  ) 

History.— Sparteino  was  discovered  in  1851  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  while  investigating 
the  Spartium  Scoparium,  or  Common  Broom.  The  formula  proposed  by  Stenhouse 
was  subsequently  modified  on  theoretical  grounds  by  Gerhard^  but  a  re-examination 
by  Mills  showed  that  Stenhouse's  formula  doubled  represents  the  true  composition 
of  sparteine. 

Preparation. — 1 .  An  aqueous  decoction  of  broom  is  concentrated  to  about  a  tenth  of 
its  bulk,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  twelve  hours  ;  and  the  gelatinous  mass  which 
forms  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The  solutions  contain  the 
sparteine,  while  scoparin  in  an  impure  state  remains  on  the  filter.  The  filtrate 
is  distilled  with  excess  of  soda,  when  a  colourless  basic  oil  slowly  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  aquoous  liquid  in  the  receiver.  (Stenhouse.) 

2.  The  plant  is  exhausted  with  water  faintly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
extract,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  is  distilled  with  soda  until  the  distillate  has  no 
longer  a  bitter  taste  or  alkaline  reaction ;  the  distillate,  acidified  by  hydrochloric  aci-3, 
is  evaporated  to  drynass  on  a  water-bath  ;  and  the  mass,  slightly  nioi6t6ucd,  is  then 
distilled  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassium.  Ammonia  is  then  given  off,  followed  by 
the  base  in  the  form  of  a  thick  oil.  The  base  is  dehydrated  by  gentle  heating  with 
sodium  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen.  When  completely  dry,  the  sodium  remaining  is 
removed,  and  the  base  is  finally  purified  by  rectification.  (Mills.) 

Property's. — Sparteine  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  viscid  oil.  Its  specific  gravity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined,  but  it  is  heavier  than  water.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  which  is  more  unpleasant  after  rectification.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  boils 
at  288°.  (The  high  boiling-point  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  a  diamine).  It 
neutralises  acids,  but  the  salts  formed  crystallise  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  narcotic 
poison  of  the  nicotine  character,  but  inferior  in  energy.  One  drop  dissolved  in  act-tic 
acid,  and  administered  to  a  rabbit,  first  produces  excitement ;  but  this  is  followed  by 
stupor,  lasting  for  five  or  six  hours.  Four  grains  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  largo  rabbit. 
It  readily  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Sparteino  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  may  bo  separated  by  adding  chloride  of 
sodium  to  the  solution.  Most  of  its  physical  properties,  including  its  vapour-density, 
have  yet  to  be  determined. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sparteine  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  rapidly  while  boiling. — 2.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  solution  having  an  odour  of  mice  (Stenhoujsf). 
On  the  other  hand,  Mills  concentrates  weak  solutions  of  sparteine  by  saturating  with 
hydrocMoric  ac  d,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath. — 3.  Hitric  acid 
decomposes  sparteine,  yielding  a  substance  which,  when  trvated  with  chloride  of  lime^ 

affords  chloropicrin  4.  Bromine  converts  sparteine  into  a  brown  resinous  substance, 

much  heat  being  developed  during  tho  reaction. 

Salts  of  Sparteine. — The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  aro  amorphous  and  unfit 
for  analysis.  (Mills.) 

The  oxalate  forms  acicular  crystals,  which  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Chloroplatinate,  C'^N^HCLPt^Cl'^rPO.—  This  salt  precipitates  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder  when  a  solution  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
sparteine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  readily  from  a  solution  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Chloroaurate,  C^H^N'^HCl.Au"'^— Sparteine  also  forms  double  salts  with  iodide 
and  chloride  of  zinc. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Spartdnc 

Iodide  of  Ethylsparteine,  [CUH"(CH»)NJ]'  I2.— Equal  volumes  of  sparteine,  alcohol 
and  iodide  of  ethyl  are  to  be  heated  together  in  sealed  tubrs  for  an  hour  to  100°.  Tho 
mixture  becomes  dark -coloured,  and  deposits  the  ethylated  compound  in  crystals.  They 
art*  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  excessively  soluble  in  hot 
water  (Mills).  Oxide  of  silver  transforms  the  iodide  of  ethylsparteine  into  tho 
hydrated  oxide,  [C"H"(CH»)>£]  1 0-    (MnU  ) 
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Hydrate  of  ethylsporteine,  on  treatment  with  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  sealed 
tubes,  yields  iodide  of  diethylsparteine,  [C»H»(CH»)'N»n».  (Mills.) 

Constitution  of  Sparteine. — It  appears  from  the  above  researches  that  sparteine  is  a 
tertiary  diamine,  having  the  formula  (CIiH"),,,N\  but,  as  with  so  many  of  the  natural 
alkaloids  and  also  of  those  formed  by  destructive,  distillation,  nothing  definite  is 
known  oY  the  hydrocarbon  group  which  replaces  the  hydrogen  in  the  typical 
ammonia.  C.  O.  W. 

BP&stium.  A  genns  of  plants  belong  to  the  papilionaceous  group  of  the 
leguminous  order.  Sp.  monospermum  is  said,  by  Lorenzo  and  Moreno  (J.  Chim. 
sued.  ix.  747),  to  yield  a  crystalline  substance,  b part  i  in,  analogous  to  salicin. 

The  common  broom  (Spartium  scoparium,  L.,  Cytisus  scoparius,  Link)  has  been 
examined  by  several  chemists.  Cadet  (J.  Phartn.  x.  432)  found  in  the  flowers  a  volatile 
oiL  tit,  a  light-yellow  colouring-matter,  and  a  peculiar  substance  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  plant;  Reinsch  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm. 
xii.  HI) found,  in  the  flowers  and  green  parts  of  the  plant,  a  crystallisable  bitter  principle. 
Stenhouse  (Phil.  Trans.  1851.  p.  422)  obtained  from  the  plant  a  crystalline  colouring- 
matter,  scoparin  (p.  208),vand  a  volatile  base,  sparteine;  both  these  substances  uro 
most  abundant  in  plants  which  havo  grown  in  sunny  situations.  According  to 
C.  Sprengel  (J.  techn.  Chem.  v.  129),  100  pts.  of  the  green  plant  yield  0*615  pt.  of 
ash  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  containing  27'6  per  cent,  potash,  1*0  soda,  24*1  lime, 
4  2  magnesia,  13  0  alumina,  5*7  ferric  oxide,  0*7  manganic  oxide,  9*7  silica,  1*4  chlorine, 
0-1  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  12  3  phosphoric  anhydride. 

The  root  of  the  common  broom  has,  according  to  Keinsch,  a  decided  liquorice-taste, 
with  irritating  after-taste. 

Syn.  with  Mabcasite  (iii.  402). 


iCZFZC  GRAVITY".  By  this  term  is  understood  the  weight  of  a  body  as 
compared  with  that  of  nn  equal  volume  of  another  body  assumed  as  a  standard.  It  is, 
of.  course,  nwssary  that  the  standard  shall  be  readily  obtainable  in  a  pure  state  ; 
•Sis-tilled  water  is  therefore  employed  for  solids  and  liquids,  and  atmospheric  air  for 
jr>st-a  and  vapours.  In  certain  scientific  investigations  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  use 
hydrogen  as  the  unit  of  density  for  ga*es  and  vapours.  In  this  case  it  is  usual  to 
mike  the  experimental  comparison  with  air,  ana  subsequently  reduce  it  to  that  of 
hydrogen  by  calculation. 

As  the  volumes  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  are  affected  by  heat,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  perform  the  operations  at  known  temperatures.  It  is  usual  in  this  country 
to  nuke  th»-  experiment  at  60°  F.  ( =  1563  C.)  in  the  cases  of  solids  and  liquids ;  and 


w.th  g*se«,  to  make  the  experiment  at  the  temperature  of  the 
a:  rat  the  time,  and  reduce  the  observed  volume,  by  calculation, 
to  the  temperature  of  15-5°.  With  vapours  the  experiment  must 
U  made  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  olevated  to  ensure  their 
obeying,  within  certain  limits,  the  laws  of  permanent  gases. 
The  standard  temperature  in  France  is  usually  0°  for  gases,  and 
4w  (tbe  point  of  maximum  density  of  water)  for  solids  and  liquids. 

We  shall  consider  the  methods  of  determining  the  specific 
gravities  of  solids,  liquids,  vapours  and  gases  under  separate 
heads : — 

Specific  Gravities  of  Solids. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  it  is  only 
necessary,  in  addition  to  its  weight,  to  know  that  of  an  equal 
bnlkof  water.  The  method  to  be  selected  will  depend  upon  the 
chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  substance.  We  shall 
consider  the  following  instances,  which  include  all  those  which 
»re  likely  to  occur  even  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  trouble- 
some organic  substances : — 

1.  Tkf  substance  is  solid,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in 
that  liquid. 

2.  The  substance  is  solid,  and  insoluble  in,  but  lighter  than 
rater. 

3.  The  substance  is  solid,  heavier  than  water,  but  in  frag- 


Fig.  750. 


4.  The  substance  is  solid,  heavier  than  water,  but  soluble  in  it. 

5.  Tie  substance  is  solid,  but  soluble  in  and  lighter  in  water. 
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a. 


Fig.  761. 


1.  The  substance  is  solid,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

By  the  Hydrostatic  Balance. — The  most  usual  and  generally  applicable  method  if 
by  the  use  of  a  hydrostatic  balance.  The  substance  is  first  to  be  weighed  accurately 
in  the  usual  mannor.  It  is  thon  to  be  attached  by  a  slip-knot  to  a  horsehair,  and 
suspended  from  the  short  pan  of  a  balance,  as  in  fig.  760.  A  vessel  of  distilled  water 
bt'ing  so  placed  that  the  substance  will  hang  freely  in  it,  the  substance  will  appear  to 
be  lighter  than  before,  the  loss  of  weight  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  substance.  In  other  words,  a  body  immersed 
in  water  not  only  displaces  its  own  volume,  but  also  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  water  displaced.  If  the  arms  of  the  balance  are  equal 
in  length,  it  will  only  be  noeessary  to  place  weights  in  the  short  pan  until  the  equili- 
brium is  restored,  to  get  all  tho  data  necessary  to  enable  the  specific  gravity  to  he 
computed.  If  the  arms  are  unequal  in  length,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  th« 
weights  in  the  other  pan  until  the  substance  is  counterpoised.  To  calculate  the 
density,  it  is  only  noeessary  to  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  during  tho  opt  ration  that  the  subbtance  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  water,  that  it  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  awl 
that  no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  it. 

b.  By  Nicholson's  Hydrometer.    See  Hydrometer  (iii.  211). 

c.  By  the  Flask. — A  flask  with  a  wide  mouth  ami  hollow  stopper, 
enlarged  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  having  a  mark  at  a  {fig.  751),  is 
to  be  filled  to  tho  mark  with  wator,  and  its  weight  is  to  be  ascertained. 
The  level  of  the  liquid  can  easily  be  regulated  by  the  aid  of  a  small  roll 
of  filtering-paper.  The  stopper  having  been  removed,  the  substance, 
the  weight  of  which  is  known,  is  to  be  dropped  in.  The  stopper  is 
then  to  bo  replaced,  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  either  adhere 
to  the  substance,  or  lie  between  the  stopper  and  the  water;  the  level  of 
tho  water  having  been  again  adjusted  to  the  mark,  the  weight  is  to  he 
ascertained.  To  calculate  the  result,  we  must  add  the  weight  of  the 
substance  to  the  weight  of  the  flask  of  water,  and  from  the  uumWr  no 
obtained  deduct  tho  weight  of  the  flask,  &e.,  as  obtained  after  inM-rting 
the  substance.    The  difference  will  be  the  weight  of  a  Quantity  of 

water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  substance.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  divide  the  original 
weight  of  the  substance  by  the  number  so  obtained. 

d.  Process  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  substance.— The  substance  is  to  be  weighed 
in  air,  and  then  dropped  into  a  graduated  tube  (fig.  752),  filled  to  the  aero  of  the  scale 

with  water.  The  graduations  indicate  grains  (or 
grammes)  of  wator.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
when  the  substance  is  inserted,  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  tho  tube,  and  indicate  at  once  the  weight 
of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  substance. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  diride  the 
weight  in  air  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  as  indicated  by  the  instrument,  to  obtain 
an  approximation  to  tho  specific  gravity. 

2.  The  substance  is  solid,  and  insoluble  in, 
but  lighter  than  water. 

a.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  excessively 
simple.  Only  three  data  are  required,  namely: 
the  weight  in  air  of  the  light  substance  =  P ; 
the  weight  in  water  of  a  piece  of  lead,  or  other 
heavy  substance  sufficient  to  sink  it,  -  F;  and 
the  weight  in  water  of  the  light  substance,  and 
the  lead  attached  to  each  other,  «  P'.  W« 
havo  then  the  density  D  by  the  following 
expression : 

D=  P  

Or,  in  words,  deduct  from  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  substance,  in  water,  the  weight,  in  water, 
of  the  light  and  heavy  substance  attached;  add 
to  the  remainder  the  weight  of  the  litrht  sub- 
stance in  air  ;  and  divide  the  weight  of  the  light 
substance  in  air  by  the  number  go  obtained :  tb* 
—  result  is  the  density. 


Fig.  752. 
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b.  The  process  by  the  flask  is  also  applicable  to  this  ease.  A  vessel  capable  of  being 
dosed  by  a  stopper  being  taken  and  weighed  full  of  water,  the  light  substance,  if  its 
physical  condition  permit,  may  be  inserted  after  weighing ;  a  quantity  of  water,  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  substance,  will  then  overflow ;  on  replacing  the  stopper,  and  re-weighing, 
all  the  necessary  data  will  be  obtained,  the  calculation  being  made  as  in  1  c. 

3.  The  substance  is  solid,  heavier  than  water,  but  in  fragments. 

The  process  by  the  flask  is  especially  applicable  to  this  case.  The  operation  and  cal- 
culation are  precisely  as  in  1  c. 

4.  The  substance  is  solid,  heavier  than  water,  but  soluble  in  it. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  varnish  it  very  thinly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  the 
water,  and  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  by  the  process  la.  A  serious  error  may, 
however,  creep  in  if  the  varnish  should  penetrate  any  interstices  in  the  substance.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  every  way  preferable  to  use  the  method  1  a,  substituting  for  the  water 
a  liquid  in  which  the  substance  is  insoluble,  making  in  the  calculation  a  correction  for 
the  density  of  the  liquid.  Oil  of  turpentine,  or  benzene,  will  answer  for  most  cases  of 
this  kind. 

The  calculation,  which  is  extremely  simple,  is  as  follows  : — From  the  weight  <rf  the 
substance  in  air,  deduct  the  weight  in  the  liqnid ;  this  gives  the  weight  of  a  volume 
of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  substance.  Then,  to  obtain  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  the  substance,  we  say :  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  is  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  water,  so  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of 
the  substance,  to  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  substance.  The 
weight  in  air  of  the  substance  is  then  to  be  divided  by  tho  latter  number.  Or,  more 
simply,  calling  the  weight  of  the  substance  in  air  P,  and  the  weight  in  the  liquid  F,  the 
weight  of  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  substance  will  be  P  -  F  .  F; 
and  calling  the  density  of  the  liquid  S,  and  that  of  the  water  S",  we  obtain  the  weight 
P"  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  substance  by  the  expression : 

!"S'  TV- 
's--1" 

The  density  D  of  the  substance  therefore  becomes: 

d  -  y5 

F* 

The  operation  may  also  be  made  by  the  flask,  a  correction  for  the  density  of  the  liquid 
used  being  introduced  into  the  calculation. 

5.  The  substance  is  solid,  but  soluble  in  and  lighter  than  water. 

The  process  by  the  flask  is  specially  adapted  to  this  comparatively  rare  ease. 
Benzene  or  turpentine  is  to  be  substituted  for  water,  and  the  experiment  is  to  be 
conducted  as  in  1  e.  To  obtain  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
substance,  we  say  :  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed, so  is  the  specific  gravity  of  water  to  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that 
of  the  substance.  The  weight  of  the  substance  in  air  divided  by  the  latter  number,  of 
course  gives  the  density  required. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Liquids. 

a.  By  the  Hydrom/tcr.  See  Hydrometer  (iii.  205). 

b.  By  the  Specific  Gravity  bottle.— The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  may,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  be  determined  by  means  of  the  common  specific  gravity  bottle  {Jig.  753). 
As  ordinarily  constructed  by  instrument-makers,  it  consists  of  a         jr/^.  753. 
very  thin  glass  flask,  having  a  hollow  stopper  made  from  ther- 
mometer tube,  carefully  fitted  by  grinding.    It  is  so  constructed 
that,  with  the  stopper  in  its  place  before  adjustment, it  holds  alittle 
Je»s  than  1000  grams  of  water.  Enough  of  the  under-surface  of  the 
stopper  is  then  removed  by  grinding  to  allow  of  the  bottle  holding 
exactly  that  quantity  at  a  temperature  of  16*5°  —  60°  F.  A 
counterpoise  is  also  supplied  having  exactly  the  weightof  the  bottle. 
"By  this  arrangement  specific  gravities  may  be  readily  obtained 
without  calculation.    If  the  bottle  holds  1000  grains  of  water,  it 
will  hold  1850  grains  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  850  grains 
of  benzene,  &c,  these  numbers  at  once  expressing  the  ratios  of  the 
<to>sities. 

Jt  ia  evident  that  the  adjustment  of  the  bottle  to  a  capacity  of 

grains  of  water  has  no  advantage  except  that  of  saving  the  necessity  of  a  very 
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short  calculation.  Such  a  piece  of  apparatus  has  disadvantages  which  far  more  than 
counterbalance  bo  slight  a  convenience.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a  quantity  of 
liquid,  which  is  often  more  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  operator.  In  the  next  plan, 
it  has  tho  serious  drawback  that,  if  the  temperature  of  the  balance-case  be  higher  that 
that  of  the  liquid,  expansion  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and  it  rises  in  the  tube  and 
escapes  down  tho  sides  of  the  flask.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the 
balance-case  be  lower,  contraction  ensues,  and  a  void  space  is  formed  below  the 
stopper,  which  cannot  always  be  easily  filled  up.  Moreover,  volatile  liquids  escape  by  tbe 
aperture,  rendering  exact  weighing  excessively  difficult.  It  would  also  be  impossible, 
in  such  an  apparatus,  to  determine  the  density  of  a  liquid  at  a  standard  temperarnre 
cither  above  or  below  that  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiment. 

All  the  above  objections  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  flask  shown  in  fig.  754.  It 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  in  treating  of  the  method  of  determining  the 
Fia  754       specific  gravities  of  solids  by  tho  flask,  but  furnished  with  a  light  well- 
fitting  stopper  having  no  aperture. 

If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  density  of  a  very  volatile  liquid  at 
(say)  4°,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the  flask,  a  little  above  the  mark 
a,  first  with  pure  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  with  the  liquid  to 
bo  examined.  After  filling,  it  will  be  necessary,  both  with  water 
and  with  the  liquid,  to  keep  the  flask  in  a  bath  cooled  to  4°,  until 
the  required  temperature  is  obtained;  tho  level  at  a  may  then  be 
adjusted  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  filtering-paper.  The  stopper  having 
been  inserted,  the  apparatus  is  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  tho  laboratory,  so  as  to  prevent  errors  in  weighing,  which  might 
arise  from  the  deposition  of  moisture.  The  only  effect,  as  regards  the 
liquid,  will  be  its  rise  in  the  tube,  its  escape  being  impossible  owing  to 
the  enlargement.  Volatilisation  is  also  provided  against  by  tie 
stopper. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  determination  is  to  be  effected  at  a  tem- 
perature above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  level  is  to  be  adjusted  at 
the  proper  moment,  and  the  apparatus  may  then  be  allowed  to  cool. 
The  liquid  will  then  descend  in  the  tube  at  a  ;  but  no  source  of  error  is  introduced  if 
the  stopper  be  removed  tor  an  instant  to  allow  of  the  ingress  of  a  proportional  volume 
of  air,  and  even  this  precaution  is  unnecessary  save  in  refined  experiments. 

When  tho  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  oporated  upon  is  very  small,  a  vessel  of  the  above 
form,  but  of  sufficiently  small  size,  may  easily  be  constructed  at  the  blowpipe-lamp. 
Of  course  the  flask  will  then  be  only  in  one  piece ;  and  if  the  liquid  under  examination 
be  volatile,  a  small  cork  can  be  inserted,  because,  as  tho  fluid  is  only  allowed  to  rise  to 
tho  mark  on  the  neck,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  errors  arising  from  contact,  and  conse- 
quent absorption  or  chemical  action. 

Another  method  of  determining  tho  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  consists  in  weigh  inn 
a  piece  of  glass  or  platinum,  first  in  water,  and  then  in  the  liquid ;  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  liquids  can  thus  be  obtained  with  accuracy,  even  when  working 
upon  comparatively  small  quantities.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  this  method 
possesses  any  great  advantages  over  the  others  previously  described". 

For  general  considerations  on  specific  gravity,  as  connected  with  atomic  volume,  «ee 
tho  article  Atomic  Voixmb  (i.  440). 

Specific  Gravities  of  Gases. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  so  eminently  simple  in  theory,  i* 
in  practice  an  operation  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  It  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  moderate 
accuracy,  but  results  worthy  to  be  depended  on  can  only  be  procured  by  taking  a 
number  of  minute  precautions: — 1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  the  balloons 
in  which  the  gases  are  to  be  weighed  should  be  of  such  capacity  that  any  mintite 
error  in  weighing  (such  as  a  deci-milligramme)  shall  boar  but  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  gas,  even  if  tho  latter  be  hydrogen  itself. — 2.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  tho  film  of  moisture  which  deposits  upon  tho  glass  of  the  balloon  is  the 
same  in  weight  when  weighing  the  gas  that  it  was  when  weighing  the  air.  This  is  a 
point  of  great  difficulty,  and  its  neglect  may  give  rise  to  serious  errors. — 3.  The  absolute 
dryness  of  the  gas  and  the  air,  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  which  it  is  to  be 
compared,  must  also  be  ensured. — 4.  Tho  temperature  must  be  most  carefully  noted,  and 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possiblo  the  same  during  all  the  weighings,  so  as  to  avoid  correc- 
tions.— 6.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
to  the  elastic  force  of  tho  gas.— 6.  The  balance  should  bo  of  such  delicacy  that  the  errors 
of  weighing  have  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  result— 7.  Every  possiblo  care  must 
bo  taken  that  the  air  aud  gas  are  absolutely  pure. 
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There  are  three  principal  cases,  which  occur  in  laboratory  practice,  in  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  gaseous  densities : — 1.  In  the  first,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  produced  in  a  reaction,  with  a  view 
to  controlling  or  ascertaining  its  atomic  weight. — 2.  It  is  often  required  to  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  coal-gas  for  technical  purposes. — 3.  It  is  sometimes  required  to 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  with  every  precaution,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  obtain 
a  standard  result.  In  the  first  and  second  cases,  the  process  of  Bunsen  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  to  be  employed ;  in  the  third,  it  would  be  proper  to  use  that  of  Regnault. 
We  shall  consider  both  of  these  methods,  premising  that  for  minute  details  it  will  be 
prooer  to  consult  the  original  works.  (Bunsen' s  Gaaonutry,  translated  by  Roscoe. 
Walton  and  Maberly. — Regnault*  Relation  dee  experience*  en t reprises par  ordrt  deM.le 
Mmiktre  des  travaux  public*,  et  sur  la  proposition  de  la  Commission  Centrale  d*s 
Machines  a  vapeur,  pour  determiner  lea  principales  lots  et  Its  d 


donneea  numiriquea  qui 

en t rent  dans  le  calcul  dee  Machine*  a  vapeur,  Mhnoires  de  VAcadhnie  Royale  die 
Sciences  de  Fbutitut  de  France. — Also  Jamin,  Cours  de  Phyaique,  ii.  165.) 


Bunsen'e  Method. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas, 
glass  flask  (Jiff.  755),  of  200  or  300  cubic  centimetres  capacity,  with 

Fig.  755. 


leys  a  light 


employs 
a  long 


neck,  having  a  millimetre  scale  etched  upon  it.  It  is  furnished  with  an  accurately- 
fitting  glass  stopper.  The  aperture  of  the  neck  is  only  about  the  thickness  of  a 
ttraw.  Before  filling  the  flask  with  gas,  a  small  pioco  of  fused  chlorido  of  calcium 
is  dropped  in,  and  made  to  crystallise  on  the  side  of  the  flask,  by  allowing  u  drop 
of  water  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  warming  the  glass  until  it  has  dis- 
solved. On  cooling  it  will  crystallise.  This  is  to  enable  the  gas  to  be  dried  in 
the  flask  itself.  The  flask  is  to  be  filled  with  mercury  by  the  aid  of  a  small  funnel 
reaching  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  to  be  inverted  in  tho  mercurial  trough, 
A  A.  The  gas,  saturated  with  moisture,  but  otherwise  in  a  state  of  purity,  is 
then  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  flask.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  quite  filled, 
but  the  entry  of  gas  is  to  be  so  regulated,  that  the  mercury  in  tho  neck  shall  re- 
main a  few  millimetres  above  that  in  tho  trough  The  wholo  is  then  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  gas  has  acquired  the  temperature  (t)  of  the  laboratory,  at  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  P.  The  volumo  V  of  the~gas,>taad  tho  height  p  of  the  mercury  in  the 
flask  above  that  in  the  trough,  are  then  to  be  observed  through  the  telescope  of  the 
cathotometer.  The  actual  volume  of  the  gas  at  t  and  P  is  found  by  consulting  a  pre- 
viously prepared  table,  indicating  the  capacity  of  the  flask  at  each  of  the  millimetre 
marks  on  the  neck.  Calling  the  obsorved  volume  so  obtained  Vx%  the  volume  Vtt  at 
0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure,  becomes : — 

 V,  (P  -  P) 

760  (1  +  0*00367  t)' 

The  flask  is  then  to  bo  weighed,  to  obtain  the  weight  Ga  of  the  corrected  volume  V%. 
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Fig.  756. 


It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  thia  without  bringing  the  hands  in  contact  with  the  flask 
(which,  by  warming  it,  would  alter  the  volume),  to  make  use  of  the  lever  apparatus 
represented  in  the  engraving  at  c  f.  At  the  end,  /,  a  hollow  cork  is  fastened  contain- 
ing the  stopper,  but  it  ia  so  placed  that  while  its  superior  extremity  enters  the  flask 
for  a  short  distance,  it  doea  not  close  it,  because  the  wedge  rf,  by  raising  the  end  c, 
keeps  the  end  f  depressed.  When,  therefore,  the  flask  is  to  be  dosed,  preparatory  to 
the  weighing,  the  wedge  d  ia  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  finger-plate  c,  being  pressed 

upon  the  stopper,  enters  and  closes  the  flask 
The  pin  c  is  tnen  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
flask,  along  with  the  lever  c  f,  removed  from 
the  trough.  The  lever  apparatus  can  then 
be  detached  from  the  stopper,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  flask  being  placed  on  the  pan  of  the 
balance.  Previous  to  the  weighing,  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  the  extremity  of  the  flask 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  It  is  to  be 
allowed  to  repose  on  the  balance  until  it  has 
had  time  to  attain  the  temperature  tx  of  the 
balanco-case  at  the  pressure  Px ;  it  may  thin 
be  weighed.  The  number  so  obtained  we 
shall  call  G.  The  glass  stopper  having  been 
removed,  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  drying- 
tube  b  (jig.  756).  It  is  then  necessary  to  put 
the  apparatus  under  the  bell-glass  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  exhaust  and  readmit  the  air 
until  all  the  gas  has  been  replaced  by  it. 
The  stopper  is  again  to  be  inserted  alter 
removal  of  the  drying-tube,  and  the.  flask  ia 
to  be  re  weighed.  This  weight  is  called  6> 
The  weight  G2  of  the  volume  of  gas  Vt 
measured  in  the  flask  becomes : 

<?a  -  G  -  Gx  +   773  x  760  x  \*\  0-00367*0 ' 

The  number  773  is  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  a  gramme  of  dry  air  at  0°, 
and  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres  in  the  latitude  of  Berlin. 
The  specific  gravity  (2>)  may  then  be  found  from  the  expression 

D  -  778  ^. 

For  a  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  by  ascertaining  the  time 
of  its  effusion,  as  compared  with  the  time  of  effusion  of  air,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bunsen's  work  above  cited. 


Regnauie*  Method. 

Regnault,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  the  steam-engine  above  cited,  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  him  to  determine,  with  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  more  important  gases.  These  methods 
are,  however,  far  too  complex,  and  require  too  elaborate  apparatus  to  be  employed  in 
the  laboratory,  when,  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  object  in  view 
is  simply  to  confirm  the  formula  of  a  gas  which  is  under  investigation.  The  process 
is  nevertheless  so  perfect,  and  the'  results  so  trustworthy,  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  omit  a  condensed  account  of  it. 

Regnault  uses  large  balloons  capable  of  holding  ten  litres.  The  balance,  when  loaded 
with  a  kilogramme,  in  each  pan,  indicates  readily  half  a  milligramme.  In  order  to  do 
nway  with  numerous  uncertain  corrections,  arising  from  variations  in  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  the  balloon  in  which  the  gases  are  weighed 
is  counterpoised  by  another  balloon  of  equal  bulk,  the  same  kind  of  glass,  and 
of  nearly  equal  weight.  In  order  to  determino  the  volumo  of  air  displaced  by  the 
balloon  in  which  the  gases  are  to  be  weighed,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  then 
weighed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature.  The  balloon  is  then  to  be  removed 
and  weighed,  after  wiping,  upon  a  strong  balance.  It  is  plain  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  weighings  is  the  same  as  tho  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the 
external  volume  of  the  balloon.  It  is  thon  necessary  to  obtain  a  counterpoise  of 
precisely  similar  external  volume,  or,  in  other  words,  which  displaces  the  same  volume 
of  air.  For  this  purpose  a  balloon  is  selected  a  little  smaller  than  tho  first, 
including  its  stopcock.  The  latter  is  merely  closed  with  a  cap  ending  in  a  hook,  per- 
mitting it  to  be  suspended  from  the  balance-pan.  Its  volume  is  then  ascertained,  and  if 
less  than  that  of  the  balloon  in  which  the  gasot>  are  weighed,  a  tube  closed  at  each  end, 
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and  of  a  volume  equal  to  the  deficiency,  is  attached  to  it.  The  balloons,  when 
adjusted,  are  then  to  be  suspended  beneatn  the  scale-pans  of  a  balance,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Jig.  757.  F^.  757. 


The  flask,  «,  has  a  stopcock  connected  with  a  three-way  tube,  allowing  it  to  bo  put 
in  communication  with  a  gasholder,  an  air-pump,  and  a  manometric  apparatus,  which 

Fig.  758. 


allows  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  to  be  ascertained  with  great  precision.  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  758. 
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The  stopcocks  are  then  to  be  so  turned  as  to  place  the  balloon,  A,  in  communication 
with  the  air-pump  only,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  worked  until  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as 
possiblo  is  obtained.    The  gas  is  then  allowed  to  enter  from  the  receiver  B  but  slowly, 
so  as  to  ensure  its  complete  desiccation  on  passing  through  the  tubes  TT.  Thee* 
tubes  may  be  charged  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  fragments  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  or  with  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  gas.    Lest  any  trace  of  air  should  remain  in  the  balloon,  the  exhaustion  and  re- 
filling are  to  be  repeated  until  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  pure  gas  is  contained 
in  it.    Before  filling  the  exhausted  globe  for  the  last  time,  the  sheet-iron  case  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving  is  to  be  charged  with  fragments  of  ice;  the  taps  N,  M,  and  C 
then  being  turned,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  enter.  When  the  globe  is  full,  the  tap  N  is  to 
be  closed.    Tho  tube  at  P  not  liaving  as  yet  been  slipped  op,  a  momentary  communi- 
cation may  be  made  with  tho  atmosphere  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing  N.  The 
elastic  force  of  the  gas  may  therefore  be  known  by  mere  inspection  of  the  barometer. 
The  cock  X  being  finally  closed,  and  the  system  of  tubes,  &c.  disconnected,  the  balloon 
is  to  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  cloth  sufficiently  damp  to  prevent  electrical  excitation, 
which  would  cause  serious  errors  in  the  weighing.    The  globe  is  then  to  be  suspended 
on  the  balance,  and  after  two  hours'  repose  is  to  be  weighed.    Tiiis  delay  is  impera- 
tive, because  so  large  a  volume  of  gas  does  not  immediately 
acquire  the  temperature  of  the  balance-case.    Moreover,  as 
long  as  the  air  of  the  balance-case  and  the  balloon  are  of 
different  temperatures,  currents  are  liable  to  form,  which 
would  interfere  with  tho  weighings;  finally,  the  delay 
allows  the  normal  amount  of  moisture  to  condense  on  the 
balloon.    As  soon  as  weighings,  taken  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  are  perfectly  constant,  the  balloon  is  to  be  replaced 
in  the  case,  and  again  surrounded  with  ice.  The  gas  is  thca 
to  be  removed  by  the  pump  precisely  as  before.    In  order 
to  ascertain  the  elastic  force  of  the  residual  gas,  the  tube 
connected  with  the  manometer  B  is  to  be  attached  at  P. 
The  tube  must,  of  course,  be  prevented  from  collapsing  by  a 
spiral  of  wire  contained  in  it,  or  it  may  be  made  of  lead. 
The  barometric  manometer  is  seen  in  section  on  a  larger 
scale  in  fig.  769.    The  tube  A  B  is  merely  a  barometer  of 
20  mm.  interior  diameter.    The  cistern  in  which  it  is  in- 
verted is  divided  into  two  parts  by  means  of  the  diaphragm 
mn.    The  tube  CD  is  a  glass  tube  of  similar  diameter 
to  AB,  but  contracted  at  the  top  to  allow  of  tho  attach- 
ment of  the  leaden  tube  ab.    Tne  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  by  pouring  in  mer- 


cury  until  it  stand? 


aphrugm,  and,  after 


lowering  the  screw  V  until  its  lower  extremity  just  touches 
tho  mercury,  measuring,  by  means  of  the  cathetometer,  the 
distance  between  the  upper  part  of  the  screw  and  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  By  adding  the  previously 
ascertained  length  of  the  screw  to  the  result  of  the  catheto- 
metric  measurement,  the  length  of  a  column  of  mercury 
balancing  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  accurately  ob- 
tained. 

Tho  gas  having  been  finally  removed  from  the  balloon,  a 
communication  is  to  be  established  between  the  latter  and 
the  tube  CD,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  fig.  769.  The  dif- 
ference in  level  between  the  two  tubes  having  been  care- 
fully measured  by  means  of  the  cathetometer,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  gas  remaining  in  the  balloon  is  at  once  ob- 
tained. The  thermometer  T  indicates  the  temperature  at 
the  time.  The  elastic  force  of  the  residual  gas  having 
been  ascertained,  the  tap  is  to  be  closed,  the  connecting 
tube  removed;  and  after  wiping,  &cf  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before,  the  balloon  is  to  be  weighed.  The 
difference  between  the  weighings  (P— p)  gives  the  weight 
of  the  gas  which  at  0°  fills  the  balloon  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure  H,  diminished  by  the  elastic  force,  A,  of  the  residual 
gas.  The  weight  of  the  gas  at  the  normal  temperature  and 
then  becomes : 
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The  determination  of  the  vapour-density  of  a  substance  being  the  most  severe  check 
that  can  be  obtained  on  the  results  of  analysis,  it  necessarily  becomes  a  process  of 
constant  occurrence  in  laboratories  of  research.  All  substances  that  volatilise  without 
decomposition,  at  temperatures  that  can  be  accurately  measured,  can  have  their  atomic 
weights  determined  in  this  manner,  but  the  process  to  be  employed  will  depend  upon 
a  Dumber  of  variable  conditions. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  describe  all  the  processes  which  have  been 
devised  at  various  times  to  meet  special  cases,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
those  which  havo  been  found  of  general  applicability  and  sufficient  accuracy. 

There  are  certain  precautions  which  must  be  observed  in  all  cases  where  the 
vapour-density  of  a  substance  is  to  be  determined ;  these  will  be  described  in  the  first 
instance. 

Gtneral  precautions  to  be  observed  previous  to  determining  Vapour-densities.— \.  It  is 
essential  that  the  substance  be  entirely  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  substance,  although  possessing  this  first  and  most  essential 
quality,  is  nevertheless  so  readily  oxidisable,  that  it  cannot  bo  distilled  in  a  vessel 
containing  air  or  oxygen  without  forming  oxidised  products,  which  are  comparatively 
fixed.  It  is  easy  in  most  cases  to  overcomo  this  difficulty,  by  filling  the  balloon  with 
hydrogen  previous  to  employing  the  method  of  Dumas,  presently  to  be  described.  It 
even  happens,  at  times,  that  the  substance  is  (like  isopreno),  so  readily  oxidisable  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  that,  even  when  tho  vapour-density  is  determined  by  a  process 
which  does  not  allow  of  its  coming  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  at  a  high  tempera- 
tore,  a  portion  of  the  substance  is  unable  to  assume  the  gaa<Hras  form.  This  may 
generally  be  avoided  by  preparing  the  substance  only  a  short  time  before  the 
operation,  or  by  rectifying  it  over  sodium  immediately  previous  to  inserting  it  into 
th?  bulb  or  tube,  presently  to  be  described. 

2.  It  is  very  important  that  the  substance  shall  be  entirely  free  from  bodies  of  higher 
or  lower  boiling-point.  In  the  first  case,  the  density  will  generally  come  out  too  high, 
and  in  the  second  too  low.  If,  therefore,  the  substance  to  be  experimented  on  be  one  of 
an  homologous  series,  and  be  contaminated  with  any  of  its  congeners,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  be  subjected  to  an  olaborato  fractional  distillation,  or  other  method  of 
purification,  before  being  examined. 

3.  The  substance  must  be  perfectly  dry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  preseneo  of 
comparatively  small  portions  of  water  will  lower  the  density  of  most  organic  vapours 
to  aa  extent  sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  tho  result  as  a  means  of  checking  a 


There  are  a  few  more  precautions,  of  a  somewhat  less  general  character,  but  they 
will  be  considered  in  describing  the  various  processes. 
The  methods  which  we  shall  describe  are  the  following : 

1.  The  process  of  Gay-Lussac. 

2.  „  „  Dumas. 

3.  „         „      H.  Sto-Claire  Deville  and  Troost. 

4.  „  „  Regnault. 

We  shall  also  incidentally  consider  the  following  special  cases: — 

*.  The  substance  is  liquid,  and  boils  below  100°. 

b.  „  „  „  „   above  100°,  but  below  150c- 

c.  „  „  „  „   above  160°,  but  below  300°. 

d.  „  „  solid,  and  boils  below  300°. 

e.  „  „  liquid  or  a  fusible  solid,  and  boils  above  300°,  but  below  350*. 
/.  „  „  boils  above  350°,  but  below  440°. 

g.  „  -       „  „    above  440°,  but  below  860°. 

k.  „  „  „   above  860°,  but  below  1040°. 

1.  The  process  of  Gay-Lussac. 

a.  The  substance  is  liquid,  and  boils  below  100°. — This  simple  and  beautiful  process 
consists  in  ascertaining  the  volume  (  V)  occupied  by  a  given  weight  ( W)  of  a  substance 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  T,  at  a  known  pressure  P.  For  this  purpose  a  small 
iron  pan  is  to  be  supported  over  a  charcoal  furnace  or  a  powerful  gas-lamp.  A  glass 
gas-jar  (c)  divided  into  cubic  centimetres  is,  after  drying,  to  be  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  the  trough.  A  small  glass  bulb,  containing  a  known  weight  of  the 
liquid,  is  then  to  be  passed  up  into  the  gas-jar.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
bulb  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not  fail  to  burst  by  the  mere 
expansion  of  the  liquid.    For  this  purpose  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  bulb  be 
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perfectly  filled.  A  large  glass  cylinder  open  "at  both  ends  is  then  to  be  lowered  ov<* 
the  gas-jar.    The  gas-jar  may  bo  kept  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  by  meaus  of  tht 


metal  piece  g  having  three  projec- 
tions, and  also  by  means  of  the  rod 


Fig.  760 

a  b,  carrying  a  cap  6.  The  rod  a  b 
passes  through  one  of  three  aper- 
tures in  the  arm  t  k,  which  slides 
on  the  upright  rod  e  f,  attached  to 
the  iron  pot  at  h.  The  arm  I  k  also 
allows  two  thermometers,  t  and  (, 
to  be  supported  by  means  of  pierced 
corks  at  different  heights  in  the 
cylinder.  The  arm  /  m  supports 
a  double-pointed  screw  of  known 
length,  the  use  of  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presently.  The  cylinder  is 
now  to  bo  filled  with  water  up  to  the 
line  d  p,  and  heat  is  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  the  circular  burner,  q  r. 
The  liquid  in  the  cylinder  will  now 
gradually  increase  in  temperature, 
and  at  a  certain  point  the  bulb  will 
burst,  and  the  mercury  will  begin 
slowly  to  descend  in  the  gas-jar. 
Soon  after  the  water  enters  into 
ebullition,  it  will  bo  found  that  the 
vapour  will  cease  to  expand  any 
further.  The  volume  V  may  then 
be  noted,  as  also  the  temperature  T, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
But  to  obtain  the  true  elastic  force, 
P,  of  the  vapour,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  jar  above  that  in  the 
trough,  and  to  deduct  this  value 
from  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
For  this  purpose  the  milled  head  n,  of  the  double  pointed  screw  n  o,  is  to  be  turned 
until  it  exactly  touches  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  tho  trough.  By  means  of  a 
cathetometer,  tho  difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  gas-jar  and 
the  upper  point  of  the  screw  can  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  may  be  found  by  adding  to  the  reading  of  the  cathetometer 
the  length  of  the  screw  n  o  and  deducting  the  sum  from  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
Of  course  the  values  must  be  reduced  to  0°  previous  to  calculating  the  results. 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  is  as  follows.  Note 
accurately  the  division  on  tho  gas-jar  to  which  tho  inner  level  of  the  mercury  reaches. 
The  screw  n  o  is  then  to  be  adjusted  to  tho  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  pot  The 
water  in  tho  cylinder  is  now  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  with  a  siphon,  and 
the  last  portions  by  the  aid  of  filtering-paper.  The  metal  will  then,  of  course,  be 
found  to  have  receded  from  the  point  of  the  screw.  More  metal  is  now  to  be  added, 
until  it  exactly  touches  the  point  of  the  screw  again.  The  exact  point  to  which  this 
levol  reaches  on  tho  gas-jar  is  to  be  noted.  The  distance  between  these  two  points, 
being  deducted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  gives  the  elastic  force  P  of  the  vapour 
at  the  temperature  T. 

A  more  generally  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  vapour- densities  by 
Gay-Lussac's  method,  and  one  which  requires  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  mercury,  is 
represented  in  fig.  761.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  rather  thin  glass,  a  b  c  d,  in  shape 
like  a  very  large  test-tube;  it  may  be  about  16  or  18  inches  long,  and  5  or  6  in  dia- 
meter. At  the  lower  and  closed  end  it  is  rounded,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
thin  enough  to  stand  the  application  of  heat,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  mercury  and  the  rest  of  t  he  apparatus  which  will  have  to  be  inserted.  A  small  and 
rather  light  gas-jar  e,  divided  into  half  cubic  centimetres,  is  supported  at  its  lower  end 
by  an  iron  cup  /,  attached  to  a  rod  gg  of  the  same  metal.  In  the  engraving  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  being  lowered  into  its  place.  The  upper  end  of  the  jar  is  kept 
steady  by  the  ring  h  which  slides  on  the  rod  g  g.  The  cylinder  is  retained  in  its 
vertical  position  by  the  ring  i  sliding  on  the  massivo  retort-stand  k  k.  The  rod  g  Q 
and  the  thermometer  /  are  supported  by  tho  arm  m,  also  attachod  to  the  retort-stand. 
The  cylinder  being  charged  up  to  the  line  n  n  with  mercury,  the  gas-jar,  filled  with 
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mercury,  and  having  the  glass  bulb  containing  the  fluid  to  be  examined  inserted,  is 
placed  in  the  position  seen  in  the  figure.  The  cylinder  is  then  to  be  Ailed  with  water, 
or  neat's-foot  oil,  until  the  gas-jar  is  covered  for  at  least  an  inch.  The  cylinder  may  bo 
supported  on  wire-gauze  over  the  tripod  o,  or  in  any  other  convenient  manner.  Heat 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  * 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  in 
passing  the  bulb  up  into  the  gas* 
jar,  to  prevent  fracture.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  ac- 
n  iiiplishing  this,  is  to  place 
the  lower  end  of  the  jar  in  a 
mercurial  trough, and  to  iuclino 
it  to  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The 
bulb  is  then  to  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers, 
the  tail  towards  the  palm  of 
the  hand;  it  is  then  to  be 
presented  to  the  opening  of  the 
gas-jar,  and  when  inserted  is  to 
be  let  go ;  it  will  then  ascend  to 
the  top. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  gas 
can  he  very  readily  determined, 
owing  to  the  transparency  of 
the  cylinder.  With  this  appa- 
ratus the  height  of  the  column 
of  oil  or  water  must  be  ascer- 
tained, and  reduced  by  calcula- 
tion to  a  corresponding  value 
in  millimetres  of  mercury.  The 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  is 
then  found  by  adding  this 
number  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  deducting  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
gas-jar  above  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder. 

By  proceeding  according  to  either  of  the  methods  described,  we  ascertain  the  volume 
which  a  known  weight  of  substance  occupies  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
it  only  remains  to  determine  the  weight  W  of  the  same  volume  J' of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  T  and  pressure  P.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
following  formula : 

W  -  0  0012932  grm  .  V .   *    „„  m  . 

b  1  +  0-00367  T  700 


2 


The  expression  1  +  0*00867  T  for  the  temperatures  at  whidi  the  specific  gravities  of 
gasea  are  usually  determined,  has  been  calculated  by  several  physicists,  and  may  be 
round  in  works  on  physics;  and  an  especially  elaborate  table  of  this  description,  for 
every  tenth  of  a  degree  between  —  2°  and  +  40°,  may  be  found  in  Roscoe's  trans- 
lation of  Bunsen's  Gasomctry.  But  it  is  evidont  that  vapour-densities  are  almost 
always  determined  at  temperatures  more  elevated  than  this :  the  author  of  this  article 

has,  therefore,  calculated  the  more  comprehensive  expression  q  00367  !T 

tlic  temperatures  at  which  a  vapour-density  is  likely  to  be  determined  by  Gay-Lussac's 
process— viz.,  from  1°  to  160°.  This  table  will,  from  the  time  which  it  will  save  in 
calculating,  be  found  invaluable  to  those  who  have  many  determinations  of  this  class 
to  make. 

b.  The  substance  if  liquid,  and  boils  above  100°,  but  below  150°.— The  process  of  Gay- 
IsTtfisac  is  quite  capable  of  meeting  this  case,  but,  instead  of  water,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  substitute  near  s-foot  oil,  or  spermaceti.  During  the  operation  the  oil  must  be 
stirred  by  the  aid  of  a  small  stirrer  attached  to  a  wire.  As  oil  does  not  remain 
colourless  if  heated  for  a  long  time  to  150°,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  experiment  in 
such  a  position,  that  a  good  light  from  a  window  or  lamp  may  be  brought  behind  it, 
so  as  to  illuminate  the  divisions  on  the  gas-jar  and  thermometer.  In  other 
the  operation  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  last  described. 
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2.  The  process  o/Dumas. 

c.  The  substance  is  liquid,  and  boils  above  150°,  but  below  300°. — The  process  best 

adapted  for  determining  the  rapour-densitiea  of 
liquids  boiling  between  the  above  temperatures  is 
that  of  Dumas.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proper  to 
employ  glass  balloons,  having  a  capacity  of  from 
100  to  350  cubic  centimetres ;  the  size  -will  depend,  to 
a  great  extent,  upon  tho  quantity  of  substance  at 
the  disposal  of  the  operator.  It  is,  however,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  more  substance  than  is 
sufficient  to  fill  the  balloon  with  its  vapour.  It  is 
also  proper  to  use  larger  balloons  as  the  density  of 
the  vapour  is  lowor;  otherwise  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  balloon  filled  with  vapour,  and 
when  filled  with  air,  will  be  so  small  as  to  render 
excessively  accurate  weighing  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  error.  Dumas'  method  of  determining  vapour- 
densities  is  quite  capable  of  yielding  accurate  results 
in  tho  cases  a  and  b;  but  it  requires  more  substance, 
and  does  not  permit  of  the  density  being  dctormined  at  more  than  one  temperature, 
without  making  a  separate  experiment  in  each  case.  The  procesa  of  Gay-Lussac,  on 
the  other  hand,  permits  numerous  experiments  with  one  small  specimen  of  substance 
at  any  desired  temperature  within  certain  ranges,  and  thus  enable*  tho  operator,  in  a 


very  short  time,  to  accumulate  information  regarding  certain  physical  properties  of 
substances  which  it  is  often  very  desirable  to  know— such,  for  example,  as  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  the  substance  under  study  begins  to  obey  tho  laws  of  permanent 


Tho  balloons  should  be  selected  of  a  light  and  readily  fusible  glass,  so  as  to  allow 
tho  point  to  be  sealed  hermetically  without  difficulty  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  One 
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Fig.  763. 


having  been  selected,  and  its  neck  having  been  drawn  out  to  a  moderately  fine  point, 
it  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried.    This  may  be  done  by  exhausting  it  repeatedly,  and 
allowing  it  to  fill  each  time  with  air  dried  by  passing  over  a  column  of  chloride  of 
calcium.    The  balloon  is  then  to  be  weighed,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  as  in 
the  case  of  gases.    As  much  fluid  is  then  to  be  inserted  as  it  is  judged  will  be  more 
than  enough  to  fill  it  with  vapour.    An  iron  pot  V  ifig.  762),  having  been  filled  with 
melted  tallow  or  neat's- foot  oil,  is  to  be  supported  in  any  convenient  way  over  a  char- 
coal furnace,  or  a  powerful  gas-burner.    For  all  ordinary  experiments,  the  air- 
thermometer  6  B  may  be  replaced  by  a  mercurial  one  passing  through  a  cork  at  K . 
The  ears  t  and  »'  of  the  pot  V  support  two  rods,  t  p  and  t'  ft.    The  former  has  sliding 
upon  it  a  bent  arm,  e  d,  capable  of  being  fixed  at  any  height  by  the  screw  r.  Two  rings, 
e  f  and  g  h,  serve  to  support  the  balloon  A ;  they  may  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  i  /. 
The  tallow  being  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance,  the  balloon  is  to 
be  lowered  gradually,  until  the  point  a  projects  only  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  above  the  tallow.    When  the  temperature  reaches  the  boiling-point,  the  vapour 
begins  to  escape,  rapidly  at  first,  but  more  and  more  gently  afterwards,  and  finally 
cease*.    The  absolute  cessation  of  the  evolution  of  the  vapour  mav  be  ascertained  by 
bringing  a  piece  of  cold  metal  near  the  point  a.    The  liquid  which  condenses  in  the 
neck  is  to  bo  chased  away  with  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal.    The  temperature  should 
be  allowed  gradually  to  rise,  until  it  is  20  or  30  degrees  above  the  boiling-point  of  the 
substance.    The  heat  must  then  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow  the  bath  to  remain  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  temperature,  while  the  point  of  the  balloon  is  being 
sealed.    This  latter  operation  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  Herapath's 
blowpipe,  attached  to  a  flexible  tube  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  ample  freedom  of 
movement.    A  common  mouth-blowpipe  and  spirit-lamp 
will  suffice  when  the  gas-apparatus  is  not  at  hand. 

As  soon  as  it  is  deemed  that  the  point  is  perfectly 
closed,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer  are  to  be  noticed;  the  screw  r  may  then 
be  loosened,  and  the  balloon  raised  completely  from 
the  bath  ;  the  point  a  should  then  be  turned  downwards, 
so  that  the  condensed  liquid  may  flow  into  it.  It  should 
now  be  carefully  watched,  to  see  if  any  air-bubbles  rise 
through  it,  indicating  incomplete  sealing.  If  no  leak  be 
observed,  the  balloon  may,  after  cooling,  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  placed  on  the  balance-pan,  and  allowed  to 
remain  long  enough  to  become  constant  in  weight  The 
exact  weight  having  been  ascertained,  the  point  a  is  to  be 
inserted  below  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  mercurial 
trough,  and  a  file-mark  having  been  made  on  it,  the  point 
is  to  be  snapped  off.  The  mercury  will  then  rush  in,  and, 
if  the  operation  has  been  completely  successful,  will,  with 
the  condensed  liquid,  entirely  fill  the  balloon.  In  most 
cases,  however,  a  bubble  of  air  will  remain,  indicating 
that  the  whole  has  not  been  expelled  from  the  balloon  by 
the  vapour.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  volume 
of  this  residual  air  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  For 
this  purpose  the  mercury  and  condensed  liquid  are  to  be 
transferred  to  a  cylinder,  divided  into  cubic  centimetres, 
and  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  A  mirror  then  being  held 
behind  the  cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  it,  the  operator 
places  himself  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  on  the 
cylinder  which  coincides  with  the  level  of  the  mercury, 
or  rather  that  of  the  condensed  liquid,  also  coincides  with 
the  centre  of  the  reflection  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  as  seen 
in  the  mirror.  The  balloon  is  then  to  be  refilled  entirely 
with  mercury,  and  the  contents  are  to  be  again  transferred 
to  the  graduated  cylinder,  and  the  volume  ascertained  as 
before.  It  is  obvious  that  the  second  reading  will  give  a 
greater  value  than  the  first,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  readings  will  indicate  the  volume  of  the 
residual  air. 

The  above  process  for  the  determination  of  the  residual 
air  takes  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  mercury  escapes 
from  the  small  aperture  in  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  and,  where  numerous  determinations 
of  vapour-density  have  to  be  made,  causes  great  delay.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  therefore  devised  the  following  method  of  proceeding,  which,  in  addition  to  i 
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nimplicity  and  accuracy,  has  the  advantage  of  occupying  only  a  few  second*  (Phil.  Trans. 
1857,  p.  460).    The  point  of  the  balloon  having  been  broken  off  under  mercury, 

and  the  metal  having  entered  the  globe,  the  latter  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  straw  ring  (as  in  fig.  763,  p.  369),  beneath 
a  burette  divided  into  cubic  centimetres  and  fractions.  The 
screw  a  of  the  compression- stopcock  is  then  turned,  so  as  to 
allow  a  slow  stream  of  metal  to  flow  into  the  balloon  until 
the  condensed  liquid  exactly  reaches  the  orifice.  The  quantity 
of  mercury  required  for  the  purpose  at  once  indicates  the  resi- 
dual air.  The  compression-stopcock  shown  in  fig.  763  is  seen  in 
section  mfig.  764.  It  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  very  con- 
siderable pressure  of  mercury,  and  is  so  manageable  that  the 
smallest  portion  can  be  added  at  will.  A  block  of  wood,  abed, 
has  a  square  hole  mortised  in  it,  through  which  passes  the 
vulcanised  tube  efgk,  attached  at  e  /  to  the  lower  orifice  of 
the  burette.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  ik,  also  passes  through 
the  mortise,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  flange  t.  To 
close  the  orifice  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  milled  head /of 
the  screw ;  the  piece  t  will  then  be  pressed  against  the  rulcanist-d 
tube,  and  close  it. 

From  the  data  obtained  in  an  experiment  conducted  as  abore, 
the  vapour-density  (D)  may  be  calculated  in  a  few  minutes  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes,  by  the  aid  of  the  following 
formula '. — 

D  .    P  +  Vn' 

(f-  v)»; 

P  =  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  globe  filled  with 
air  and  when  filled  with  vapour. 

V  •»  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  in  cubic  centimetres. 
n,  ■»  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  ot  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  balloon  filled  with  air  was  weighed. 

ni     the  woight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  sealing  the  globe. 
The  values  of  n,  and  »/  (in  grammes)  may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  followir^ 
table,  calculated  for  each  degree  centigrade  from  0°  to  300^ : — 

Weight  of  one  Cubic  Centimetre  of  Atmospheric  Air  at  different  Temperatures,  fro*  0°  to 

300°  at  760  mm. 

1 


0° 

0001293 

1 

1 

0001288 

26° 

0001181 

61° 

0-001091 

76° 

0-O01011 

101° 

t  0*000943 

2 

0001284 

27 

0001177 

1  52 

0-001088 

77 

0-001008 

102 

0-00O941 

3 

0001279 

28 

0001173 

53 

0001084 

78 

0  001005 

103 

0*00093$ 

4 

0001275 

29 

0001169 

'  54 

0001081 

79 

0*001002 

104 

0-000936 

6 

0001270 

30 

0001165 

1  55 

0001077 

80 

o-ooiooo 

105 

0-000933 

0001 266 

31 

0001181 

1  56 

0001 074 

81 

0000997 

106 

0  000931 

? 

0001261 

32 

0-001157 

i  67 

0001070 

82 

0000994 

107 

0  000928 

8 

0001257 

33 

0001154 

68 

0-001067  j 

83 

0000992 

1  108 

0*000926 

0 

0001252 

34 

0  001160 

j  59 

0*001063  ' 

84 

0  000989 

109 

0000923 

10 

0001248 

35 

0001146 

60 

0  001060 

85 

0000986 

110 

1 

0  000921 

11 

0001243 

36 

0-001142 

61 

0001057 

86 

0-000983 

111 

0  000919 

12 

0*001 239 

37 

0001 138 

62 

0-001053 

87 

0  000980 

.112 

0000916 

13 

0001234 

38 

0001134 

63 

0  001060  i 

88 

0000977 

Ins 

0-0009  H 

14 

0001230 

39 

0001131 

j  64 

0001047 

89 

0*000974 

114 

0*000911 

16 

0001225 

40 

0001128 

|  66 

0*001044  ! 

90 

0-000972 

115 

O-OO0909 

16 

0  001221 

41 

0-001124 

j  M 

0001041  ! 

91 

0000969 

116 

0  00090" 

17 

0001217 

42 

0001121 

67 

0  001038  \ 

92 

0*000967 

117 

0000905 

18 

0001213 

43 

0  001118 

G8 

0-001035 

93 

0-000964 

118 

0-000903 

19 

0001209 

44 

0-001114 

69 

0001032 

94 

0*000962 

119 

0000900 

20 

0001205 

45 

0001111 

70 

0*001029 

95 

0000959 

120 

0-000893 

21 

0001201 

46 

0001108 

71 

0001 026  1 

96 

0000956 

121 

0-000896 

22 

0-001197 

47 

0001 105  1 

72 

0001 023 

97 

0000953 

122 

O-O00894 

23 

0001193 

48 

0  001102 

78 

0001020  1 

98 

0-000951 

123 

0-0O0S91 

24 

0001189 

49 

0-001098 

74 

0  001017  • 

99 

0  000948 

124 

0-000889 

25 

0  001185  j 

i 

50 

0001095 

75  | 

0  001014  j 

100 

0  000946 

125 

0*000867 
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Weight  of&ne  Cubic  Centimetre  of  Atmospheric  Air  at  diftrent  Temperature*,  from  0°to 

300°  at  760  mm  (continued.) 


J 126 

[  0-000884 

161 

0000813 

1 196 

0*000752  ' 

231 

0*000699  | 

266 

i 

0*000654 

127 

0*OO0S82 

162 

0000811 

197 

0  000751 

232 

0000698 

267 

0000663 

128 

0-000880 

163 

0-000809 

198 

0  000749  | 

233 

0*000697  ' 

268 

0*000652 

\m 

0-000878 

164 

0-0OO807 

199 

0000748 

234 

0  000695 

269 

0*000651 

130 

0-000876 

165 

0-000806 

200 

0000746 

236 

0  000694  , 

270 

0  000650 

131 

0000874 

166 

0  "000804 

201 

0-000744  j 

236 

0*000692 

271 

0*000648 

|132 

0-000871 

167 

0000802 

202 

0  000743 

237 

0-000691  ' 

272 

0000647 

,133 

0-000869 

168 

0*000800 

203 

0  000740  \ 

238 

0000690 

273 

0*000646 

1134 

0-000867 

169 

0000798 

I  204 

0  000739  i 

239 

0*000689  1 

274 

0  000645 

135 

0*000865 

170 

0*000796 

205 

0  000737  | 

240 

0  000688  : 

275 

0000643 

136 

0-000863 

1171 

0-000794 

206 

0-OOO736 

241 

0*000686 

276 

0*000642 

'  137 

0-000860  1 

,  172  | 

0*000793 

207 

0000734 

242 

0000685 

277 

0  000641 

138 

0-000858 

173 

0  000791 

208 

0  000733  j 

243 

0000683 

278 

0000640 

139 

0-000856 

17i 

0*000789 

209 

0000731  1 

244 

0  000682  . 

279 

0*000639 

|140 

0000854 

175 

0-000788 

[210 

0  000730  | 

245 

0000681 

280 

0*000638 

1141 

0-000852  1 

176 

0*000786 

(211 

0  000728 

246 

0*000679 

281 

0000636 

142 

0-000850  i 

177 

0000784 

212 

0000727 

247 

0*000678  1 

282 

0  000635 

143 

0*000848  | 

178 

0-000782 

213 

0000725 

248 

0  000677 

283 

0000634 

144 

0000846 

179 

0*000781 

214 

0000724 

249 

0*000675  \ 

,284 

0000633 

145 

0-000844  1 

180 

0*000779 

216 

0000722 

250 

0  000674  j 

285 

0  000631 

146 

0*000842  1 

181 

0*000777 

216 

0  000721 

251 

0000673 

|286 

0*000630 

,147 

0-000840 

182 

0-000776 

,217 

0000719 

252 

0  000672 

287 

0*000629 

148 

0000838  183 

0000774 

218 

0000718 

253 

0000670 

,288 

0  000628 

149 

0-000836  j 

184 

0000772 

219 

0000716 

254 

0000669 

289 

0000627 

,150 

0  000834  | 

185 

0-000770 

220 

0000715 

256 

0000668 

290 

0000626 

151 

0-000832 

186 

0*000769 

221 

0000713 

256 

0000666 

291 

0*000626 

■  1 

0*000830 

187 

0*000  <  67 

ILZ 

(;  OOO  / 1  L 

lot 

U  (JUUuOO 

A«  AAAA  A  A 

(J  U00624 

153 

000082  8 

188 

0*000765 

223 

0000710 

258 

0000664 

293 

0  000623 

154 

0-000826 

189 

0000763 

224 

0000709 

1259 

0000663 

294 

0*000622 

155 

0-000824 

190 

0  000762 

|225 

0000708 

260 

0000662 

295 

0000621 

156 

0*0008*22 

191 

0000760 

226 

0000706 

261 

0*000660 

296 

0*000620 

157 

0000821 

192 

0000758 

227 

0000705 

262 

0000659 

297 

0*000619 

158 

0000819 

193 

0*000757 

228 

0  000703 

263 

0000668 

298 

0000618 

159 

0-000817 

194 

0*000765 

229 

0000702 

264 

0*000657 

299 

0-000617 

160 

0  000815 

195 

0000764 

230 

0  000701 

266 

0000665 

j  300 

0-000616 

Bat  the  formnla  last  given  does  not  afford  results  of  sufficient  exactness  for  Tory 
delicate  experiments,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  some  necessary  corrections,  the 
&o*t  important  being  one  for  the  expansion,  of  glass.  Renault's  formula,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  all  the  corrections  required,  and  possesses  also  the  merit  of  sim- 
plicity. The  weight  P  of  the  balloon  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  temperature  t 
of  the  balance-case,  and  the  height  (/if)  of  the  barometer  having  been  noted,  it  is 
wideat  that  the  weight,  p,  of  the  air  in  the  balloon  will  be : 

l  ff 

V  —  0*0012932  V.   .  •—  ; 

p       wwumr.j   +  0.00867<  7fl0' 

V  being  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  in  cubic  centimetres. 

The  point  of  the  balloon  having  been  sealed,  and  the  height,  /T,  of  the  barometer, 
•ad  the  apparent  temperature,  T,  of  the  bath  having  been  taken,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  find  the  true  temperature,  T,  which  corresponds  to  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tube  of  die  thermometer  is  heated  in  the  bath.  It  is  there- 
fare  proper  to  have  a  small  thermometer  so  placed  that  its  bulb  is  in  contact  with  the 
tube  of  the  principal  thermometer,  and  at  the  height  of  about  one-half  of  that  portion 
of  the  mercurial  column  which  projects  above  the  oil  or  tallow  of  the  bath,  and  the 
division  0  of  the  principal  thermometer,  which  should  be  two  or  three  centimetres  above 
th«  bath.   It  may  then  be  admitted  that  (  T—  $)  represents  the  portion  of  the  mercurial 

column  at  the  average  temperature  t.   This  portion  would  dilate  by  (T—  •) .  if 

heated  from  t  to  T.   The  true  temperature  T  is  therefore  found  by  adding  to  the 
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apparent  temperature,  T,  the  number  of  degrees  indicated  by  the  expression  (T-i) 

1—1.  But  the  temperature  T,  as  indicated  by  a  mercurial  thermometer,  most  be 
63h0 

exchanged  for  the  corresponding  temperature  V,  as  indicated  by  an  air- thermometer; 
this  may  be  obtained  without  experiment  from  the  following  table,  founded  on  the  ex- 
periments of  Begnault : — 


Table  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Degrees  (T)  of  a  Mercurial  Thermometer  into  the  cor- 
responding Values  (2")  of  an  Air  Tfiermotneter. 


r. 

r>. 

J". 

T. 

r: 

!  r. 

V. 

100° 

100° 

16968 

170 

23990 

240 

1  30108 

300 

109  98 

110 

179-63 

180 

25005 

250 

:  311-45 

310 

119  95 

120 

189-65 

190 

260-20 

260 

321-80 

320 

12991 

130 

199-70 

200 

27038 

270 

332  40 

330 

139-85 

140 

209-75 

210 

280-52 

280 

34300 

340 

149-80 

150 

219-80 

220 

29080 

290 

350 

159-74 

160 

229-85 

230 

1  354-00 

The  balloon  having  been  scaled,  and  well  cleaned,  its  weight  (P)  is  to  be  determined ; 
the  weight  of  the  vapour  will  therefore  be  P—{P—p). 

The  residual  air,  v,  having  been  found  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  temperature  t" 
and  pressure  H"  noted,  its  weight  p'  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  expression  : 

p--.-0012»a2Bn...i  + 

» 

The  weight  of  the  vapour  becomes,  therefore,  {P  -P  +  p  -p'). 

But  it  is  evident  tnat  to  obtain  the  true  volume  of  the  vapour  we  must  deduct  the 
volume  of  the  residual  air  at  the  temperature  of  sealing  the  balloon,  which,  even  as 
corrected,  we  shall  for  simplicity's  sake  call  T.  The  volume  v'  of  the  residual  air  at  T 
and  //'will  be: 

v,         I  +  0  00367.  T  JT 
=      1  +  0  00367.  t"  '  IT* 

Calling  tho  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  A,  we  have  for  the  volume  of  the  vapour 
at  T  and  If  [  V  (1  +  kT)  -  r*].    The  density  of  the  vapour  will  therefore  be : 

 P  -  P  +  p  -  p'  


0O012932[r(l  +  kT)  -  tf] 


or,  at  full  length : 


1  +  0-00367  .  T 


jr 

760' 


p  -  p  + 


(V(l  +  kT)  — 


/       0  0012932 
'  760(1  +  0  0036 


1  +  ^0-00367  7H        0  0012932 
1  +  0-00367*  J  760(1  +  0-00367  T) 


.If. 


For  verv  full  details  regarding  the  calculations  in  vapour-density  determinations  s^e 
Brown  (Chem.  Soc  J.  [2],  iv.  72). 

As  the  expression  -   can  be  taken  at  once  from  the  table  iriven  under 

r  1  +  0  00367  .T  8 

section  b,  the  calculation  is  by  no  means  a  long  one. 

If  the  height  (£T)  of  the  barometer  has  been  taken  in  inches,  it  can  be  mluccd  h» 
once  to  millimetres  from  the  following  table,  extracted  from  the  writer's  Handbook  of 
Chemical  Manipulation '. — 


Table  for  the  Conversion  of  Inches  into  Millimetres. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Millimetres. 
25-89954 
50-79908 
76-19862 
101-6982 
126-9977 


Inchei. 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 


MilllniKrM. 

152-3972 
177-7908 
203  1963 
228  5959 
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The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  may  be  ascertained,  for  temperatures  between 
0°  and  350°,  by  inspection  of  the  following  table  (Regnault)  :— 


>» 
»» 


150 
200 
250 
300 
350 


0-0000276 
00000284 
0  0000291 
00000298 
00000306 
0-0000313 


In  laboratories  where  vapour-densities  are  frequently  being  determined,  it  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  to  keep  copies,  not  only  of  all  the  data  obtained  in  such 
experiments  as  the  above,  but  also  of  each  step  in  the  calculations ;  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  real  or  supposed  error,  the  point  at  which  it  has  occurred  can  be  detected  at 


When  the  quantity  of  the  residual  air  is  small,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  not  far 
from  760  mm.,  its  weight  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  multiplying  the 
number  opposite  the  temperature  in  the  table  on  p.  370  by  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres found, 

d.  The  substance  is  solid,  and  boils  below  300°. — The  last-described  method  is  quite 
capable  of  meeting  the  case,  it  being  only  necessary  to  fuse  the  substance  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  inserted  in  the  balloon. 

3.  The  process  o/Deville  and  Troost. 

e.  The  substance  is  fluid  or  a  fusible  solid,  and  boils  above  300°,  but  below  350°.— 
The  chief  difficulty  in  determining  the  vapour-densities  of  substances  boiling  beyond 
the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  has  been  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
temperature.    MM.  Deville  and  Troost  (Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  [3],  lviii.  257)  have 


ingeniously  and  successfully  overcome  this  difficulty,  by  heating  the  balloons  in 
the  vapour  of  substances  of  elevated,  but  accurately  known,  boiling-points.    It  is 
evident  that  with  homogeneous  substances  the  temperature  of  their  vapours,  in  contact 
rith  the  boiling  substances,  is  invariable  as  long  as  the  pressure  remains  constant. 
Thus,  under  these  circumstances,  a  thermometer  surrounded  by  steam  escaping  from 
boiling  water,  will  always  indicate  100°.    The  same  phenomena  present  themselves 
with  bodies  requiring  much  higher  temperatures  for  vaporisation ;   the  substances 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  are  mercury  boiling  at  350°,  sulphur  at  440°,  cadmium 
at  860°,  and  zinc  at  1040°.  In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
mercury  the  boiling-point  of  which  is  350°. 

The  apparatus  required  is  of  the  simplest  description.  It  consists  of  an  iron 
cylinder,  CCKK  {fig.  765),  22  centimetres  high  and  12  centimetres  in  diameter.  It  may 
very  conveniently  be  constructed  out  of  a  mercury-bottle.    It  is  to  be  closed  with  an 

Ey_  7fir  iron  cover,  GG,  pierced 

1  °'  in  its  centre  to  allow  of 

the  passage  of  the  neck 
of  the  balloon,  B.  The 
latter  rests  upon  a  ring 
of  metal,  PP,  supported 
on  points  fixed  to  the 
interior  of  tho  cylinder. 
There  is  also  a  concen- 
tric diaphragm,  DD,  to  prevent  the  heat  radiated 
by  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  reaching  the 
balloon.    The  cover  is  fastened  down  by  means 
of  the  pressure  screws,  W.   The  tube,  T,  inserted 
in  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  serves  to  carry  away 
and  also  to  condense  the  vapour  of  tho  mercury 
or  other  substance  employed. 

The  balloon,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  is 
made  of  porcelain,  and  is  used  only  for  tempera- 
tures at  which  glass  would  soften:  for  substances 
the  vapour-densities  of  which  can  be  determined 
in  the  vapour  of  mercury,  it  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  use  balloons  of  ordinary  glass.  It  will 
also  be  unnecessary  to  heat  the  tube  T  by  means 
of  a  combustion-furnace,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  heat  of  a  powerful  gas-burner,  or  small  char- 
coal chauffer,  will  be  quite  sufficient  when  the 
vapour  of  mercury  is  employed  as  the  heating  medium. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  had  occasion  very  frequently  to  employ  this 
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process,  makes  use  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  766.  A  small  glue-pot,  a  a,  is  to  be 
ground  at  its  mouth,  to  fit  accurately  the  iron  plate  b  b.  The  latter  is  pierced 
with  two  holes—one  serving  to  give  egress  to  the  neck  c  of  the  balloon,  and  the  other 
to  admit  the  bent  iron  tube  d  d,  which  serves  to  carry  away  and  condense  the  vapour 
of  the  mercury.  The  gland  e  e,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  has  two  screws  /  /,  which 
attach  it  to  the  ears  of  the  pot  The  gland  is  pierced  with  three  holes,  two  serving  to 
admit  the  pressure-screws  g  g%  and  one  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  neck  of  the 
balloon.  A  ring  gas-burner  (h)  serves  to  heat  the  apparatus.  The  substance  to  be 
examined  having  been  inserted  in  the  balloon,  t,  and  a  few  pounds  of  mercury  having 
been  placed  in  the  pot,  the  balloon  is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  the  neck  passing  through 

Fig.  766. 


a  cork,  the  upper  portion  of  which  projects  as  short  a  distance  as  possible  above  the 
cover  of  the  pot.  A  small  quantity  of  linseed-meal  luting  may  be  laid  on  the  cover 
before  fastening  it  down  with  the  screws.  Although  the  cork  and  luting  will  be 
destroyed  during  the  operation,  they  serve  quite  well  for  one  experiment.  Another 
iron  tube  may  very  conveniently  be  made  to  slip  over  the  tube  d  d,  so  as  to  conduct 
the  condensed  mercury- vapour  to  a  convenient  receptacle.  The  neck  of  the  balloon 
must  be  kept  very  hot  during  the  operation,  by  the  aid  of  pieces  of  rod-hot  charcoal 
When  no  more  vapour  escapes  from  the  orifice  of  the  balloon,  it  is  to  be  sealed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  vapour-density  determinations  by  Dumass  method.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  value  of  k,  in  the  formula  on  p.  372,  is  too  considerable  to 
be  neglected  in  determinations  conducted  at  this  elevated  temperature. 

It  will  save  some  trouble  to  remember  that  at  360°  the  value  of  tho  expression 

  is  0  000566. 

1  +  0  00367  T 

f.  The  substance  boils  above  350°,  but  below  440°. — Glass  globes  may  be"  employed 
for  a  temperature  of  440°  without  any  fear  of  softening.  600  or  600  grammes  of 
sulphur  are  to  be  used  in  the  apparatus  described  on  pp.  373  and  374,  and  200  or  300 
grammes  are  to  be  distilled  over  in  each  operation.  The  apparatus  is  not  injured 
by  the  sulphur,  and  lasts,  therefore,  for  an  indefinite  time. 

g.  The  substance  boils  above  440°,  but  below  860°.— When  the  vapour-density  is  to  be 
determined  at  860°,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  cadmium- vapour  for  the  purpow  of 
heating  tho  balloon.  The  apparatus  shown  ux  jig.  765  must  be  employed,  and  the 
tubo  T  must  be  kept  very  hot  by  means  of  a  combustion-furnace  filled  with  charcoal. 
Two  or  three  kilogrammes  of  cadmium  may  be  used,  but  only  300  or  400  grammes  need 
be  distilled  over  in  each  operation.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  porcelain  balloons  at  the 
temperature  of  860°  ;  they  are  loosely  closed  during  the  operation  by  the  small  porcelain 
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•topper  r  {jig.  765,  p.  378),  which  permit*  the  escape  of  the  vapour  of  the  substance 
under  examination.  The  opening  is  closed  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  by  directing 
the  flame  of  the  oxyhydregen-blowpipe  over  the  stopper ;  the  opening  then  closes 
without  difficulty.  For  details  as  to  the  numerous  precautions  to  be  observed  and 
corrections  to  be  made  in  calculating  the  results,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate 
paper  of  MM.  Deville  and  Troost,  previously  alluded  to.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  coefficient  of  cubic  dilatation  of  porcelain  between  0°  and  860° 
was  found  by  the  authors  to  be  0-0000108. 

k  The  substance  boils  above  860°,  but  below  1040°.— In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  the  vapour  of  zinc.  ^  The  general  process  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
case  of  cadmium.  The  coefficient  of  dilatation  of  porcelain  between  0°  and  1040°,  was 
found  to  be  0  00001 08 — that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  between  0°  and  860°. 

In  determining  precisely  the  boiling-points  of  sulphur,  cadmium  and  zinc  by  means  of 
the  air-thermometer,  great  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that  minute  errors  of  weighing 
seriously  affect  the  results,  owing  to  the  extremely  small  quantities  by  weight  of  air 
which  remain  in  the  apparatus  at  the  temperatures  employed.  Deville  and  Troost 
have  overcome  this  difficulty  by  employing  iodine  instead  of  air  in  the  thermometer. 
The  very  considerable  density  of  the  vapour  of  iodiue  (87),  and  the  fact  that  it 
has,  fortunately  without  sensible  error,  the  same  coefficient  of  dilatation  as  air,  render 
it  invaluable  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Regnaults  processes. — The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  the  introduction 
of  a  complete  account  of  the  numerous  processes  devised  by  Regnault  for  determining 
the  densities  of  the  vapours  of  substances.    The  methods  already  described  are  capable 
of  meeting  every  case  likely  to  occur  in  chemical  researches.   It  is  true  that  instances 
sometimes  present  themselves  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
physical  characters  of  certain  vapours,  and  their  behaviour  under  various  circumstances 
of  temperature  and  pressure :  in  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  original 
memoirs  ;  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  is  therefore  appended  to  this  article. 
It  would,  however,  be  improper  to  omit  a  description  of  the  following  simple  method, 
devised  by  Regnault(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31,  lxiii.  53),  for  determining  the  densities 
of  vapours  at  elevated  temperature*.  It  is,  however,  only  adapted  for  substances  which 
are  unacted  on  by  air.  Tho  apparatus  consists  of  two  flasks,  A  A',  made  of  cast-iron,  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  thickness.    They  are  terminated  by 
tubulures,  which  are  closed  by  the  bullets  B  I!',  resting  on  the 
openings.    The  volumes  of  the  two  flasks  are  to  be  exactly  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  the  weight  of  water  required  to  fill  them. 
Some  mercury  is  to  be  poured  into  the  flask  A ;  and  in  A',  the  sub- 
stance the  vapour-density  of   which  is  to  be  ascertained.  The 
apparatus  is  then  to  be  placed  on  a  muffle  heated  to  a  temperature 
somewhat  more  than  sufficient  to  convert  the  substance  into  vapour. 
The  mercury  and  substance  soon  enter  into  ebullition,  expelling  the 
•ir  by  the  apertures,  which  are  only  imperfectly  closed  by  the  bullets. 
When  the  apparatus  has  been  sufficiently  heated,   it  may  be 
removed  and  allowed  to  cooL    The  weights  of  the  mercury 
remaining  in  A,  and  of  substance  in  A',  are  then  to  be  determined 
by  analysis. 
Let  P  be  the  weight  of  the  mercury, 
F  that  of  the  substance, 

S  the  density  of  mercury  compared  with  that  of  air  under  the 
of  temperature  and  pressure  which  existed  in  the 
°f  removing  the  apparatus. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  will  be  under  the  same  conditions,  and,  assuming  the 
blames  of  the  two  flasks  to  be  identical, 

— * 

^*at  as,  in  practice,  the  capacities  of  the  two  flasks  will  never  be  exactly  the  same,  we 
^"^ist  substitute  the  following  formula  for  that  given  by  M.  Regnault.  Representing, 


Fig.  767. 


the 


of  A  by  V,  and  the  volume  of  A'  by  V,  we  have : 
P  V 


to  be 


if 


If  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  method 
fference  between  the  volumes  of  A  and  A*. 
The  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  substances  and  their  densities  in  the 
T5^ate  of  vapour  or  gas,  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  article  Atomic  Weights 
466),  that  we  only  now  have  to  consider  the  method  of  calculating  the  theoretical 
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vapour-density  of  a  substance.  This  may  at  one©  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  substance  by  half  the  density  of  hydrogen,  0*034636.  If  the  results  of 
experiment  differ  from  the  number  so  obtained  by  a  rery  large  amount,  it  will  pro- 
bably arise  from  the  vapour-density  being  anomalous.    (See  Atomic  Wbohts.) 
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The  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  light  emitted 
by  substances  in  the  state  of  glowing  gas  has  been  termed  Spectral  Analysis.  By  toil 
method  we  not  only  succeed  in  obtaining  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  than 
we  have  hitherto  possessed  concerning  the  chemical  composition  of  terrestrial  matter, 
but  we  acquire  information  respecting  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  and 
distant  nebulae,  opening  out  the  new  sciences  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry. 

If,  by  means  of  a  prism  and  suitable  optical  arrangement*,  we  examine  the  light 
emitted  by  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  we  find,  first,  that  all  such  bodies  become 
luminous  at  the  same  temperature ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  they  first,  become  lumiooo* 
red  rays  alone  are  emitted,  and  that  as  the  temperature  rises,  rays  of  every  higher 
dogrce  of  refrangibility,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  are  likewise  given  off,  until,  when  tbe 
highest  tomperature  is  reached,  all  the  luminous  rays  are  emitted,  and  the  body  ii 
said  to  be  white-hot.  Hence  the  spectrum  of  every  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  is 
continuous,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  chemical  nature  of  tbe 
substance.  The  light  emitted  by  incandescent  gases  differs  essentially  from  that  radiated 
from  solids  or  liquids,  inasmuch  as  the  spectrum  of  a  glowing  gas  is  not  continue**, 
but  consists  of  distinct  bands  or  lines  of  light ;  in  other  words,  is  made  up  of  different 
rays  of  defiuite  degrees  of  refrangibility.  Another  difference  to  be  noted  is  that, 
except  in  certain  eases  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  the  quality  of  the  light  of  a  glowing 
gas  does  not  alter  with  increase  of  temperature :  thus,  as  soon  as  sodium-vapour 
becomes  luminous,  it  emits  yellow  light,  nor  can  this  colour  be  changed  by  increasing 
the  temperature ;  sodium-vapour  cannot  be  made  white-hot. 

Each  elementary  substance  in  the  state  of  gas  produces  a  spectrum  consisting  of 
bright  lines  or  bands,  which  are  unalterable  in  position,  and  are  produced  by  that 
particular  element  alone;  hence  this  property  may  be  made  use  of  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  and  it  matters  not  how  far  distant  the 
source  of  light  may  be  from  the  observer,  provided  the  lines  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
Many  chemical  compounds  are  not  decomposed  below  the  temperature  at  which  their 
vapours  become  luminous,  and  these  compounds  yield  spectra  differing  from  those 
of  their  constituent  elements;  in  *orae  cases  a  furthor  elevation  of  temperature 
produces  a  sudden  dissociation  of  the  combined  elements,  and  then  the  true  ele- 
mental spectra  become  for  the  first  time  apparent — no  further  change  in  the  position 
of  the  lines  occurring  with  subsequent  increase  of  temperature.  In  many  instances, 
however,  even  in  the  case  of  the  elemental  lines,  increase  of  temperature  renders 
new  lines  visible,  which  could  not  be  seen  before,  possibly  owing  to  their  not  possess- 
ing sufficient  intensity. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  the  spectra  of  the  elements,  or  theireompounds,  differaccord- 
ing  to  their  volatility.    The  instrument  or  spectroscope  employed  varies  according  to 
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the  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  obserrations  require :  thus,  for  the  detection  of  some 
of  the  more  commonly-occurring  substances,  a  rough  apparatus  with  one  prism  will 
suffice,  whereas  for  exact  experiments,  aud  for  researches  on  solar  'chemistry,  a 
much  more  powerful  and  optically  perfect  instrument  is  needed. 

Examination  of  the  Spectra  of  Bodies  which  tint  the  colourless  Gas-flame. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  substances,  especially  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths,  tint  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  these  tints  hare  long  been  used  as  tests  for 
the  presence  of  the  substance*.  BunsenandKirchhoff  (1860,  Chemical  Analysis  by 
Spectrum  Observations :  First  Memoir,  Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  161 ;  and  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xx.  89 : 
Second  Memoir,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  337 ;  and  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxii.  329  and  498)  were  the 
first  successfully  to  apply  the  prism  to  the  examination  of  these  tiuts,  whereby  the 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  their  indications  were  infinitely  increased,  and  thus  to  found  the 
science  of  Spectral  Analysis. 

The  improved  spectroscope  employed  in  these  experiments  is  represented  in  Jig.  768. 
On  the  upper  end  of  the  cast-iron  foot,  F,  a  brass  plate  is  screwed,  carrying  the  flint- 
glass  prism  P,  having  a  refracting  angle  of  GO0.  The  collimator-tube,  A,  is  also  flxed  to 
the  brass  plate ,  in  the  end  of  this  tube  nearest  the  prism  is  placed  a  lens,  whilst  tho 


other  end  is  closed  by  a  plate,  in  which  a  vertical  slit  has  been  made.  Two  arms  are 
also  fitted  on  to  the  cast-iron  foot,  so  that  they  are  moveable  in  a  horizontal  plane 
about  the  axis  of  the  foot.  One  of  these  carries  the  telescope  B,  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  eight,  whilst  the  other  carries  the  tube  C  ;  a  lens  is  placed  in  this  tube  at  tho 
end  nearest  the  prism,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  scale,  which  can  be  seen  through  the 
telescope  by  reflexion  from  the  front  surface  of  the  prism.  This  scale  is  a  photographic 
copy  of  a  millimetre-scale,  which  has  been  produced  in  the  camera  of  about  ^  the 
original  dimensions.  The  structure  of  the  „ 
slit  is  seen  in  jig.  769 :  the  upper  half  Fi9-  '69. 

only  is  left  free;  the  lower  half  is 
covered  by  a  small  equilateral  glass  prism, 
which  sends  by  total  reflexion  tho  light  of 
the  lamp  D  through  the  slit,  whilst  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  E  pass  freely  through 
the  upper  and  uncovered  slit.  By  help 
of  this  arrangement,  the  observer  sees 
the  spectra  of  the  two  sources  of  light  im- 
mediately one  under  the  other,  and  can 
thus  easily  determine  at  a  glance  whether 
the  lines  are  coincident  or  not.  The  instrument  is  used  as  follows: — In  the  first 
place,  the  telescope  B  is  drawn  out  so  far  that  a  distant  object  is  plainly  seen;  it  is  then 
screwed  into  the  ring  in  which  it  is  held,  -care  being  taken  to  loosen  the  screws  a  and  0 
beforehand.  The  tube  A  is  then  brought  into  its  place,  and  the  axis  of  B  brought  into 
one  straight  line  with  that  of  A.    The  slit  is  then  drawn  out  until  it  is  distinctly  seen 
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on  looking  through  the  telescope,  and  this  latter  is  then  fizod  by  moving  the  screws 
a  and  0  until  the  middle  of  the  slit  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view. 
After  removing  the  small  spring  y,  the  prism  is  next  placed  on  the  brass  plate,  and 
fastened  in  the  position  which  is  marked  for  it,  and  secured  by  screwing  down  the 
spring-clamp  7. 

If  the  axis  of  the  tube  A  be  now  directed  towards  a  bright  surface,  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  is  seen  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  on  moving  the  latter  a  certain  angle  round  the  sxis  of  the  foot  F.  When  the 
telescope  has  been  placed  in  position,  the  tube  C  is  fastened  on  to  the  arm  belonging 
to  it;  and  this  is  turned  through  an  angle  such  that,  when  light  is  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  divided  scale,  the  image  of  the  scale  is  seen  through  the  telescope  B,  reflected  from 
the  nearer  face  of  the  prism.  The  divisions  can  easily  be  focuased,  and  the  line  on 
which  the  divisions  lie  brought  parallel  with  the  line  dividing  the  two  spectra  by 
means  of  the  screw  (8);  a  small  gas-flame  is  then  placed  opposite  the  tube  C  to  illuminate 
the  scale.  The  breadth  of  the  slit  can  be  regulated,  by  means  of  the  screw  e ,  according 
to  the  degree  of  illumination  present,  or  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  required.  A  black 
cloth,  with  holes  for  the  tube  C,  is  thrown  over  the  whole  apparatus  to  shade  off  stray 
light.  In  order  to  bring  the  two  sources  of  light,  D  and  E,  into  position,  the  following 
method  may  be  employed  : — If  the  lamp  E  be  pushed  past  the  slit,  a  point  is  easily 
found  at  which  the  blue  lines  of  the  hydrocarbon-flame  (Swan,  p.  3^8)  are  plainly 
eeen ;  the  lamp  must  then  bo  pushed  to  the  left  still  farther,  until  these  lines  nearly  or 
quite  disappear ;  the  right  mantle  of  the  flame  is  now  before  the  slit,  and  into  this  the 
bead  of  substance  under  examination  must  be  brought.  In  the  same  way  the 
position  of  the  flame  (D)  may  be  ascertained  (BunsenV  Owing  to  variations  in  the 
refracting  power  of  the  prisms,  the  positions  of  the  lines  of  the  same  substances, 
measured  by  the  photographic  scale,  on  two  different  instruments  will  not  coincide 
exactly.  Bun  sen  has,  however,  given  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  6)  an  easy  method  for  reducing 
these  variations,  rendering  com  parable  the  measurements  thus  made  with  different  instru- 
ments. He  has  also  proposed  a  graphical  method  (shown  mfig.  770,  opposite  page  382)of 
mapping  not  only  the  position  of  the  bright  lines,  but  also  their  relative  intensities  and 
degrees  of  sharpness :  this  consists  in  shading  in  the  lines  under  a  millimetre-scale  (repre- 
senting that  seen  through  the  telescope),  the  starting-point  being  taken  to  be  the  D  lines, 
the  position  of  which  is  always  represented  at  60  mm.  The  height  of  the  shading  gives 
the  intensity  of  the  bright  band,  the  extent  of  the  shading  gives  the  breadth  of  the  line  or 
band,  and  the  degree  of  sharpness  is  indicated  by  the  sudden  or  gradual  growth  of  the 
shaded  portions.  This  method  cannot,  of  course,  give  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  spectra 
themselves,  any  idea  of  their  real  appearance ;  this  can  only  be  attained  (and  but 
imperfectly)  by  chromo-lithographic  tables,  which  accompany  some  of  the  memoirs, 
and  of  which  an  enlarged  series  has  been  published  by  Lenoir  of  Vienna. 

The  discovery  of  four  new  elementary  bodies  (caesium,  rubidium,  thallium,  indium), 
by  help  of  spectral  analysis,  since  1860,  serves  to  show  the  value  of  this  new  method; 
of  ita  delicacy,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  following  numbers,  which  give, 
in  fractions  of  a  milligramme,  the  weights  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  the  metals  in 
which  can  thus  be  detected  with  certainty:— 


o  1  ■  
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Spectrum  Reactions  of  the  Metals  of  the  Alkalis  and  Alkaline  Earths. 

Sodium. — The  spectrum-reaction  of  this  metal  is  the  most  delicate  of  alL  The 
yellow  line,  Na  o,  is  the  only  one  which  appears  in  the  sodium-spectrum  as  seen  in  the 
flame  with  the  ordinary  spectroscope.  Examined  at  the  high  temperature  of  the 
electric  spark  with  a  more  powerful  set  of  prisms,  this  yellow  line  is  seen  to  be  double, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  exactly  coincident  with  the  dark  double  solar  line  known  as  D ; 
under  these  circumstances,  three  other  pairs  of  lines  and  a  nebulous  band  become 
visible,  in  addition  to  the  yellow  1)  lines  (Huggins.Phil.  Trans.  1864,  p.  139,  on  The 
Spectra  of  some  of  the  Chemical  Elements).  The  line  Na  a  is  remarkable  for  its  exactly- 
defined  form  and  extraordinary  brightness.  If  the  quantity  of  sodium-compound 
present  in  the  flame  is  very  large,  some  portion  is  precipitated  in  the  solid  form, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a  faint  continuous  spectrum  stretching  at  each  side  of  the 
double  yellow  line ;  if  a  small  piece  of  the  metallic  sodium  be  volatilised  in  the  flame, 
the  important  phenomenon  of  the  reversal  of  the  sodium-spectrum  is  observed — that  is, 
the  bright  sodium-lines  on  a  dark  background  become  changed  to  ft  dark  one 
upon  a  background  of  a  bright  continuous  spectrum.   The  explanation  of  this  will  be 
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gr?«  hereafter.  All  the  sodium-compounds  yield  the  yellow  line  when  heated  in  the 
flame;  those  (such  as  the  oxides,  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  sulphate*,  and  carbonates) 
which  are  easily  volatilised  give  the  reaction  most  vividly,  but  the  non-volatile  phos- 
phates, silicates,  and  borates  also  exhibit  the  line  plainly.  Swan  in  1857,  and  indeed 
Melville  in  1752,  pointed  out  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction.  The  »66^ftgB  part  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  soda  can  be  easily  detected,  and  this  reaction  shows  the  constant  presence 
of  sodium-compounds  floating  about  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam  ;  all  bodies,  after  exposure 
to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  exhibit  the  soda-lines  on  ignition.  This  dust  of  sodium- 
compounds  is  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  the  minutely-divided  particles  of  sea- 
spray,  and  from  the  transportation  of  the  infinitely  small  solid  particles  by  the  winds. 

Lithium,— The  luminous  vapour  of  lithium,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  salts  of 
this  metal  in  the  flame,  yield*  a  spectrum  consisting  of  two  bright  lines  :  the  one  a 
bright  red  line,  Li  a  (31  mm.  on  Bunsen's  scale),  and  the  other  a  very  much  less 
distinct  orange  line,  Li  $  (45  mm.  on  Bunsen's  scale).  When  lithium-vapour  is 
more  strongly  heated,  as  in  an  oxy hydrogen-flame  or  in  the  electric  discharge,  a  blue 
line  or  band  becomes  visible,  in  addition  to  the  other  two  lines  which  do  not  change 
their  position  (Tyndall  and  Frankland,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxii.  472).  This  new  blue 
hthium-line,  when  viewed  with  one  prism,  appears  coincident  with  the  blue  strontium- 
Uoe,  Sr  8  (see  p.  380).  On  examination  with  three  prisms  and  a  high  magnifying  power, 
the  blue  hthium-line  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  more  refrangible  than  the  strontium,  9, 
the  lines  being  separated  by  a  space  about  equal  to  that  separating  the  two  sodium- 
lhw.   (Roscoe  and  Clifton,  Proc.  Manch.  Phil.  Soc  1861-62,  p.  227.) 

All  the  lithium  -com  pounds  give  the  reaction;  indeed,  minerals  containing  lithium 
(such  as  triphylline,  triphane,  and  petalite)  only  require  to  be  held  in  the  flame  to 
exhibit  the  red  line,  Li  o,  most  distinctly.  Lithium-compounds  were  formerly  supposed 
to  occur  most  sparingly  on  the  earth's  crust,  but  spectral  analysis  has  shown  that  this 
metal  is  most  widely  diffused.  It  has  been  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
ashes  of  marine  plants,  in  all  the  quartz  and  orthoclase  of  the  Odenwald,  as  well  as 
ia  tery  many  other  minerals  from  different  localities ;  in  almost  every  mineral-water, 
as  well  as  in  almost  all  well-  and  river-waters ;  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  of  wood  of 
the  vine;  in  milk,  coffee,  tea  ;  in  human  blood,  and  in  muscular  tissue.  Lithium-salts 
hare  been  found* to  occur  in  large  quantities  in  a  spring  in  Cornwall  (W.  A.  Miller, 
Brit  Assoc  Report,  1864).  Lithium  has  also  been  found  in  meteoric  stones.  (Bun* 
•en,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  253. — Engelbach,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxvi.  512.) 

Potassium. — Volatile  potassium-compounds,  when  placed  in  the  flame,  give  a  widely- 
extended  continuous  spectrum,  which  consists  of  two  chief  lines:  one  line,  K  a,  situated  m 
the  outermost  red  (from  16  5  to  18  5  on  Bunsen's  scale),  and  a  second  line,  K  $,  situated 
br  in  the  violet  rays  towards  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  (152*5  to  153*5  on  Bun- 
eea's  scale).  When  the  vapour  of  potassium  is  heated  in  the  electric  spark,  several 
other  lines  make  their  appearance  (Muggins).  All  potassium-salts  containing 
volatile  acids  exhibit  the  two  lines  when  placed  in  the  flame,  but  the  potash -silicates 
and  some  other  non- volatile  compounds  do  not  show  it,  and  must  therefore  be  ignited 
with  sodium-carbonate.  The  presence  of  the  sodium-salt  does  not  interfere  with 
the  reaction,  and  scarcely  diminishes  its  delicacy.  Orthoclase,  aanidine,  and  adularia 
Buy  iu  this  way  be  easily  distinguished  from  albite,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  and 
aaorthite.  If  only  a  trace  of  potash  is  present,  the  silicate  must  be  heated  with 
ammonium-fluoride  in  a  platinum -basin,  and  the  residue  brought  into  the  flame  on  a 
platinum-wire. 

The  potassium-red  line,  K  a,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  coincident  with 
Fraunhofers  line  A  (Kirchhoff,  Researches,  part  1.);  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  the  red  line  is  a  double  one  (Roscoe),  and  that  it  is  not  coincident  with  Fraun- 
hofers A.   (Kirchhoff,  Researches,  &c.,  partii.) 

Rubidium  and  Ccfsium. — These  two  new  alkali-metals  were  discovered  by  Bun - 
»«n  in  the  mineral -water  of  Durkheim,  and  in  Saxon  lepidolite  (Berlin.  Acad.  Ber. 
10  Mai  1860,  p.  221 ;  Chem.  News,  iii.  132).  Since  their  discovery  they  have  been 
found  to  be  widely  diffused;  indeed,  rubidium  may  be  said  to  be  a  commonly-occurring 
substance ;  for  although  it  exists  only  in  small  quantities,  it  is  met  with  in  a  largo 
number  of  mineral  waters,  and  in  the  ashes  of  many  vegetables,  such  as  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  beetroot  (O rand eau,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  450,  1057).  The  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  caesium-compounds,  together  with  the  methods  employed  for  tho  sepa- 
ration of  this  metal  from  rubidium,  are  described  in  vol.  i.  p.  1112  of  this  Dictionary  ; 
the  rubidium-compounds  are  noticed  in  vol.  v.  pp.  127-131 ;  hence  it  will  here  only  be 
necessary  to  describe  their  spectra. 

The  spectra  of  the  new  metals  exhibit,  in  the  first  place  (in  accordance  with 
their  correspondence  in  other  chemical  properties),  a  striking  analogy  with  the 
potassium- spectrum ;  all  three  metals  possess  spectra  which  are  continuous  in 
the  centre,  decreasing  in  intensity  towards  each  end.    In  the  case  of  potassium,  tho 
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continuous  portion  (indicated  in  the  mass  by  a  dark  band  above  the  division)  is  most 
intense,  in  that  of  rubidium  less  intense,  and  in  the  ca»sium-8pect rum  this  luminosity  is 
least.  In  all  three  we  observe  the  most  intense  and  characteristic  lines  towards  both 
the  red  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum.  Of  the  rubidium-lines,  those  marked  Rb  a  and 
Rb  fi  (137  and  135—136  mm.)  are  thjf  most  brilliant,  and  best  suited  for  the 
recognition  of  the.  metal.  Less  brilUfltot,  though  still  characteristic,  are  the  red 
lines  Rb  y  and  Rb  9  (16—16  and J|F-14  mm.),  from  which  the  metal  derives  its 
name;  they  are  remarkable  as  both^ting  less  refrangible  than  the  potassium  red 
lines  K  «,  and  the  outer  one  of  them  lies  so  far  in  the  dark  red  as  to  be  only  rendered 
visible  by  a  special  arrangement.  The  other  lines,  which  are  found  on  the  continuous 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  cannot  so  well  be  used  as  a  means  of  detection,  because  they 
only  appear  when  the  substance  is  very  pure,  and  when  the  degree  of  illumination  w 
very  great  The  nitrate,  chloride,  chlorate,  and  perchlorate,  on  account  of  their  easy 
volatility,  show  these  lines  most  distinctly ;  but  even  the  least  volatile  rubidium-com- 
pounds, such  aa  the  silicates,  yield  spectra  in  which  all  these  details  are  plainly  seen. 

The  spectrum  of  casium  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  two  lines  Cs  o  and  O  $  (109 
and  106  mm.),  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  sharpness  of  definition,  as  well  as  by 
the  absence  of  any  line  in  the  red  as  in  the  two  other  spectra.  The  line  Cs  y  in  the 
orange  (42  mm.)  is  the  next  most  distinct.  The  other  yellow  and  green  lines  marke  t 
on  the  map  first  appear  when  the  luminosity  is  great ;  and  though  they  cannot  be 
used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  the  caesium-compounds,  they 
may  serve  with  advantage  as  tests  of  the  purity  of  the  caesium-salt  under  examination, 
as  they  are  seen  only  when  all  foreign  matter  is  got  rid  of. 

The  delicacy  of  the  spectrum-test  for  the  pure  compounds  is,  for  rubidium  0  0002 
mgm.,  and  for  caesium  0  00006  mgm. ;  if  other  members  of  the  alkaline  group  of  metals 
be  present,  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  of  courso  impaired ;  but  even  when  mixed  with 
from  300  to  400  times  its  weight  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  caaium- 
chlorides  would  be  easily  detected ;  whilst  the  rubidium-salt  will  bear  dilution  with 
from  100  to  160  times  its  weight  of  the  common  alkalis  before  its  spectrum  is  ren- 
dered indistinct.   (Bun  sen.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  sources  in  which  the  new  alkaline  metals  have  as 
yet  been  found : — 

In  mineral  waters: — Durkheim,  Kissingen,  Nauheha,  Kreuxnach,  Baden-Baden, 
Wiesbaden,  Soden  near  Frankfort,  all  contain  both  metals:  see  the  Second  Memoir  by 
Bunsen  and  KirchhofE 

Vichy,  Bourbonne.  (Grandeau,  Compt  rend.  liii.  1100.} 

Ebensee,  Haller,  Gastein.  (Red  ten  bach  or,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxv.  468.) 

Ausseo.   (Schrotter,  ibid.  p.  458.) 

Topusco,  Lassinga,  Karlsbrunn.    (Schneider,  ibid,  p.  468.) 
Salins  (Jura),  Contrexeville  (Vosges). 

Dead  Sea  water.  (Grandeau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lxvii.  176.) 
Inminerals: — Lepidolite  from  Roxena,  Cs  and  Rb.    (Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.) 
Lepidolitc  from  Hebron  in  Maine.  Rb  and  Cs.  (O.  D.Allen,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxv.  189). 
Lepidolite  from  Prague,  Petalite  from  Uto,  Rb  and  Cs.   (Grandeau,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  m,  lxvi.  172,  173.) 

Triphylline,  Rb  and  Cs.    (Bunsen,  Chem.  News,  iv.  163.) 

Lithia-mica from Zinnwald in  Bohemia,  Rb  and  Cs.  (Bunsen,  Chem.  News. iv.  286.— 
Schrotter,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxv.  468.) 
Gneiss  from  Freiberg,  Rb.  (Rube,  Berg-  und  Hut  tern  arm.  Zeitung,  1 862,  No.  8,  p.  76) 
Carnallitc,  Rb  and  Cs.  (Erdman,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxvi.  377.) 
Orthoclase  from  Carlsbad,  Rb.   (Erdman,  ibid.  p.  448.) 

Chile  saltpetre.  (Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  361. — Grandeau,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.[3]» 
lxvii.  207.) 

Pollux  from  Elba  (Pisani,  Compt  rend,  lviii.  714)  contains  34  per  cent  of 
cesium;  in  all  former  analyses  of  the  mineral  this  had  been  taken  for  potassium. 

Jn  vegetables  and  vegetable  products,  rubidium  alone  is  found. 

In  beetroot  and  the  saltpetre  derived  from  it: — Grandeau  (Compt.  rend.  liv.  450; 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lxvii.  201).— Lefebre  (Compt.  rend.  lv.  430). 

In  tobacco  (Havana  and  Kentucky),  in  coffee,  tea,  cream  of  tartar. 

In  the  ash  of  the  oak-tree,  Quercus  pubescens,  (Von  Than  n,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxvi. 
264.) 

Strontium. — The  spectra  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  those 
produced  by  the  alkalis ;  that  of  strontium  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  green 
bands.  Eight  lines  in  the  strontium-spectrum  are  remarkable— six  red,  one  orange, 
and  one  blue  line :  of  these  the  orange,  Sr  o  (45 — 47  mm.),  two  red,  Sr  0  and  Sr  y 
(31-5—33  and  83*5— 34  5  mm.),  and  the  blue  line,  Sr  9  (104-5— 105*6  mm.). 
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Tho  chloride  and  other  haloid  salts  of  strontium  give  the  best  reaction,  whilst  it  is  seen 
less  distinctly  with  tho  sulphate  and  carbonate,  snd  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  with  the 
non-volatile  compounds.  On  moistening  the  bead  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lines  are 
Keen  more  vividly;  tho  sulphate  must  previously  be  reduced  to  sulphide  by  holding 
the  bead  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  the  silicates  must  be  fused  on  a  platinum-loop, 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  fused  mass  powdered,  and  washed  on  a  plate  by 
decant  ution.  The  insoluble  carbonate  of  strontium  is  thus  obtained,  of  which  one  or 
two-tenths  of  a  milligramme,  brought  on  to  a  platinum-wire  and  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  suffices  to  give  the  most  distinct  reaction.  The  strontium-lines  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  indications  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  and  lithium  can  also  be  detected 
in  presence  of  strontium  when  the  proportion  of  the  former  metal  is  not  very  small. 
The  lithium-line  appears  as  aa  intensely  red  and  sharply-defined  line  upon  a  less 
distinct  red  ground  of  the  broad  strontium-band,  Sr  0.  (Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff.) 

If  the  temperature  of  the  incandescent  strontium-compounds  be  greatly  increased,  as 
when  they  are  volatilised  in  the  intense  induction-spark,  a  sudden  change  in  the  spec- 
trum is  noticed,  especially  jf  a  more  powerful  spectroscope  is  employed.  Not  only  do 
new  lines  thus  become  visible  which  were  not  seen  in  the  flame-spectrum,  but  the 
broad  fmnds,  characteristic  of  the  spectrum  at  the  lower  temperature,  totally  disappear, 
and  a  mass  of  fine  bright  lines  supply  their  place.  These  are,  however,  not  coincident 
with  any  part  of  the  band,  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  refrangible.  The 
lines,  Sr  a,  fi,  y  disappear  in  the  intense  spark,  whilst  the  blue  line,  Sr  8,  does  not  alter 
either  in  intensity  or  in  position  with  the  alteration  of  temperature,  but  four  new 
violet  lines  make  their  appearance.  An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  broad  bands  and  the  production  of  the  bright  lines  may  be  giren  by 
the  supposition  that  the  glowing  vapour  at  the  low  temperature  consists  of  the  oxide 
or  other  compound  of  the  difficultly  reducible  metal,  whereas,  at  the  enormously  high 
temperature  of  the  intense  spark,  these  compounds  are  decomposed,  and  the  true 
bright  lines  of  the  metal-spectrum  are  obtained  (Rose oe  and  Clifton,  Proc.  Manch. 
Society,  1861-62,  p.  227).  The  bright  lines  of  metallic  strontium  have  been  carefully 
mapped  by  Huggins  (loe.cit.). 

Kir  chnoff  states  in  his  memoir  (Fart  i.  p.  11)  his  opinion  that  the  position  of  tho 
bright  bands,  or  maxima  of  light,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  temperature,  upon  the 
presence  of  other  vapours,  or  upon  any  other  condition  except  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  vapour.   The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  may,  however,  Kirchhoff  states, 
be  very  different  under  different  circumstances.    "  Even  the  alteration  of  tho  mass  of 
the  incandescent  gas  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  spectrum. 
If  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  vapour  whoso  lines  are  being  examined  be  increased,  the 
luminous  intensities  of  all  the  lines  increase,  but  in  different  ratios.    The  intensity  of 
the  bright  lines  increases  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  less  visible  rays.   The  im- 
pression which  a  line  produces  on  the  eye  depends  on  its  breadth  as  well  as  its  bright- 
ness.   Hence  it  may  happen  that  one  line  being  less  bright,  although  broader  than  a 
second,  is  less  visible  when  the  mass  of  incandescent  gas  is  small,  but  becomes  more 
distinctly  seen  than  the  second  line  when  the  thickness  of  the  vapour  is  increased. 
Indeed,  if  the  luminosity  of  the  whole  spectrum  be  so  lowered  that  only  the  most 
striking  of  the  lines  are  seen,  it  may  happen  that  the  spectrum  appears  to  be  totally 
changed  when  the  mass  of  the  gas  is  altered.    Change  of  temperature  appears  to 
produce  an  effect  similar  to  this  alteration  in  the  mass  of  the  glowing  vapour,  no 
deviation  in  the  maxima  of  light  being  observed,  but  the  intensities  of  the  lines 
increasing  so  differently,  that  those  most  visible  at  a  high  temperature  are  not  those 
mast  readily  set-n  at  a  low  temperature  "  (Kirchhoff).    Although  this  explanation 
of  the  changes  observed  may  certainly  apply  to  many  cases,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  experiments  made  since  the  foregoing  opinion  was  expressed,  prove  that  in  most 
instances  the  changes  which  occur  are  sudden,  and  are  due  to  an  alteration  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  incandescent  vapour. 

Calcium. — The  spectrum  of  this  metal  is  immediately  distinguished  from  all  the 
preceding  by  the  characteristic  green  band,  Ca  0  (67  to  62*5  mm.),  and  by  the  orange 
b^md,  Ca  a  (39*6  to  44  mm.).    The  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  give  the  reaction  best ; 
tltie  non-volatile  calcium-compounds  must  be  decomposed  either  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
\ty  ammonium-fluoride,  before  the  spectrum  can  be  plainly  obtained;  and  then,  if  the 
quantity  of  metal  present  be  very  small,  the  characteristic  lines  are  seen  to  flash 
out  only  for  a  moment  as  the  salt  rapidly  becomes  basic  and  non-volatile.    In  this 
vray,  either  by  heating  the  substance  alone,  or  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  ammonium-fluoride,  the  mineralogist  and  geologist  is  provided  with  a  simple 
method  of  recognising  the  components  of  a  minute  fragment  of  substances  with  an 
and  certainty  attained  in  the  ordinary  method  only  by  a  large  expenditure  of 
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time  and  material.  Examples  of  the  application  of  these  teats  are  given  in  Bunsen. 
and  KirchhofTB  second  memoir:  these  prove  that  some  limestones  contain  lithium 
and  strontium,  as  well  as  sodium  and  potassium  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  exact 
series  of  experiments  on  the  amount  of  these  ingredients  contained  in  these  various  B 
limestones  may  prove  of  the  highest  geological  interest,  both  as  regards  the  order  of 
their  deposition  and  their  local  distribution.  The  calcium-spectrum  shows  the  same 
kind  of  remarkable  change  on  increase  of  temperature  as  the  strontium-spectrum 
(Kirchhoff,  Re**rchn%  i.  12);  thus  the  broad  band,  Ca  0,  is  replaced  in  the 
intense  spark- spectrum  by  five  fine  green  lines,  all  of  which  are  leas  refrangible  than 
any  part  of  the  band  Ca  0,  whilst  in  place  of  the  orange  band,  Ca  a,  three  more 
refrangible  orange  lines  are  seen.  The  total  disappearance  in  the  spark-spectrum  of  a 
well-defined  yellow  band  seen  in  the  flame-spectrum  at  the  lower  temperature  was 
strikingly  evident  (R o ■  c o e  and  Clifton).  The  spark-spectrum  of  calcium  contains 
also  two  bright  lines  in  the  violet,  which  may  coincide  with  the  two  solar  lines  known 
as  Fraunhofer's  H.  (Huggins.) 

Barium. — This  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  flame-spectra  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  green  bands, 
Ba  a  (69*5  to  73  mm.)  and  Ba $  (75  to  79  mm.);  these  are  by  far  the  most  distinct, 
appearing  at  the  first,  and  continuing  during  the  whole  of  the  reaction.  Ba  y  (69  to 
63  mm.)  is  not  quite  so  distinct,  but  is  still  a  well-marked  and  peculiar  line.  The 
chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride,  as  well  as  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate, 
yield  the  reaction  ;  the  silicates  must  be  treated  previously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
fused  with  sodium-carbonate,  and  the  resulting  barium-carbonate  dissolved  in  acid.  If 
barium  and  strontium  occur  in  small  quantities  together  with  large  amounts  of  calcium, 
the  carbonates  obtained  by  fusion  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  dried  salt 
exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  residue  contains  only  barium  and  strontium,  both  of 
which  can  be  almost  always  detected. 

Unless  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  to  be  detected  is  present  in  very  small  quantities, 
the  methods  of  separation  just  mentioned  are  quite  unnecessary,  as  a  simple  inspection 
of  the  flame-spectrum  generally  exhibits  the  bright  lines  of  the  Various  substances, 
appearing  one  after  the  other  in  the  order  of  their  volatility,  and  dying  gradually  out 
again  as  the  pictures  in  a  dissolving-view.  The  absence  of  any  one  or  of  several  of 
these  bodies  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  corresponding  bright 
lines  (Buns en  and  Kirchhoff)-  The  same  phenomenon  of  change  from  broad 
bands  to  fine  lines  on  increase  of  temperature  has  been  observed  in  the  barium  as  in 
the  two  foregoing  spectra. 

The  spectrum  of  magnesium,  as  well  as  the  spectra  of  almost  all  the  other 
metals,  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  flame,  owing  to  their  compounds  being 
non-volatile  at  the  temperature  of  burning  coal-gas.  In  order  to  obtain  the  spectra  of 
theso  substances,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  method  with  the  electric  spark,  explained 
hereafter. 

ThaUium. — The  compounds  of  this  new  metal,  discovered  by  Mr.  Crookes  (Chem. 
News,  March  30,  1861)  in  certain  specimens  of  iron-pyrites,  give  whenf brought  into 
tho  flame,  a  splendid  green  coloration,  and  this  yields  a  spectrum  consisting  of  one 
green  line,  Tl  a  (77'5  to  78  mm.),  which  coincides  with  a  part  of  the  green  barium- 
band,  $.  When  examined  with  one  prism,  the  oxtrome  brilliancy  of  this  line  renders 
the  detection  of  traces  of  thallium  in  pyrites  easy  (see  the  article  Thallium  in 
this  volume ;  also  Crookes,  Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  173).  When  the  spark-spectrum  of 
thallium  is  examined,  fivo  lines  are  observed,  in  addition  to  tho  intense  one  in  thegreen; 
first  a  very  faint  one  in  the  orange  ;  next  two  of  nearly  equal  intensity  in  the  green, 
more  refrangible  than  Tl  a,  with  a  third  much  fainter,  these  lines  being  nearly  equi- 
distant;  whilst  fifth  in  the  blue  is  a  bright  well-defined  line  (W.  A.  Miller,  Proa 
Roy.  Soc,  1863,  p.  407).  Gassiot  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  536)  found  that  the  two 
green  thallium-  and  barium-lines  do  not  coincide  when  examined  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  80. 

Indium. — This  metal  was  discovered  by  Drs.  Reich  and  Richter  in  the  Freiberg 
Bincblonde  (Phil.  Mag.  [4],  March  1864,  xxvii.  199).  Its  compounds  are  recog- 
nised by  the  deep  indigo-coloured  tint  which  they  impart  to  flame.  The  indium-spec- 
trum is  characterised  by  two  bluo  lines,  which  are  best  seen  when  a  bead  of  an 
indium-compound  is  held  between  two  electrodes  from  which  a  spark  passes.  The 
lines  In  a  and  In  $  fall  respectively  upou  divisions  107'5  and  140  mm.  of  the  photo- 
graphic scale  of  the  spectroscope  when  Na  a  -  50  ivnd  6r  6  =  100  5.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  metal  is  7*277,  and  its  atomic  w<  igwftfcbout  :>7  -  In  (monatoroic). 
(Reich  and  Richter,  J.  w.  Chem.  xcii.  480  ;  see  p.  968,  vol.  iii.  of  this  Dictionary; 
also  Strong,  Berg-  und  Hftttenm.  Zeit  1865,  p.  191  ;  A.  Winkler,  J.  pr.  Cb«n- 
xciv.  1;  Weselsky,  Wien.  Acad.  Berichte,  li.  286,  May  1865.) 
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Although  Bunsen  and  Rirchhoff  have  the  merit  of  founding  the  method  of  spectral 
analysis,  inasmuch  as  they  placed  it  on  a  complete  scientific  basis,  yet  previous 
observations  on  this  subject  had  not  been  wanting.  Thus,  so  long  ago  as  1752, 
Thomas  Melville  pointed  out  the  peculiar  nature  of  certain  coloured  flames,  and 
observed  the  yellow  soda-flame,  although  unacquainted  with  its  cause.  In  1822 
Brewster  proposed  his  monochromatic  lamp,  but  the  flrst  idea  of  this  is  due  to  Mel- 
ville. In  1822  Sir  John  Herschel  (PhiL  Trans,  p.  455)  investigated  the  spectra  of 
many  coloured  flames  (muriates  of  strontiu  and  lime,  nitrate  of  copper,  and  boracic 
acid),  and  he  writes  in  1827  about  them  as  follows,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropoli- 
tana :  "  The  colours  thus  communicated  by  different  bases  to  flame  afford  in  many 
cases  a  ready  and  neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute  quantities  of  them."  Fox 
Talbot,  writing  in  1826,  makes  the  following  valuable  suggestions  respecting  these 
spectra:  "The  red  fire  of  the  theatres,  examined  in  the  same  way,  gave  a  most 
beautiful  spectrum,  with  many  light  lines  or  maxima  of  light ;  in  the  red  these  rays 
were  more  numerous,  and  crowded  with  dark  spaces  between,  besides  an  exterior  ray 
greatly  separated  from  the  rest,  and  probably  the  effect  of  the  nitre  in  the  composi- 
tion "  (really  K  a).  ■  In  the  orange  was  one  bright  line,  one  in  the  yellow,  three  in  the 
green,  a  very  bright  one  in  the  blue,  and  several  that  were  fainter.  ...  If  this  opinion 
(about  the  formation  of  these  lines)  should  prove  correct,  and  applicable  to  the  other 
definite  rays,  a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  flame  might  show  it  to  contain 
substances  which  it  would  otherwise  require  a  laborious  chemical  analysis  to  detect." 

These  early  observers,  however,  got  altogether  wrong  with  respect  to  the  soda- 
reaction,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  to  have  founded  the  science 
of  spectrum-analysis.  Thus  Herschel  says  that  he  found  "that  when  sulphur  is 
thrown  into  a  white-hot  crucible,  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  definite  and  purely  homo- 
geneous yellow  light  is  produced,"  and  that  "Dr.  Brewster  obtained  the  same 
yellow  light  by  setting  fire  to  spirits  of  wine  diluted  with  water  and  heated."  Talbot 
states  :  "  Hence  the  yellow  rays  may  indicate  the  presence  of  soda,  but  they  neverthe- 
less frequently  appear  where  no  soda  can  be  supposed  to  be  present."  He  then  men- 
tions that  the  yellow  light  of  burning  sulphur  is  identical  with  the  light  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  with  a  salted  wick,  and  states  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  yellow  light 
which  occurred  when  salt  was  strewed  upon  a  platinum-foil  and  placed  in  a  flame, 
"  was  owing  to  the  water  of  crystallisation  rather  than  the  soda."  He  is  puxzled  to 
know  why,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  same  result  is  not  obtained  with  salts  of  potash  ;  he 
then  finds  that  wood,  ivory,  paper,  &c.  give  more  or  less  of  this  yellow  light,  always 

The 


the  same  in  its  characters.  The  only  principle  which  these  have  in  common  is 
and  yet  he  doubts  whether  water  can  cause  this  yellow  light,  as  ignited  sulphur 
duces  the  same.  At  one  part  of  his  paper  he  attributes  this  yellow  colour  to  soda- 
salts,  and  in  another  part  he  says:  "The  bright  line  in  the  yellow  is  caused  without 
doubt  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur."  Talbot  further  on  states  that  the  "  mere 
presence  "  of  the  substance,  "  which  suffers  no  diminution  in  consequence,"  as  in  the 
■ziso  of  chloride  of  calcium,  causes  a  red-and-green  line  to  appear  in  the  spectrum.  (See 
Kirchhof  f,  on  History  of  Spectrum  Analysis,  Phil.  Mag,  [4],  xxv.  250.) 

In  February  18S4,  Talbot  writes  (Phil.  Mag.  iv.114):  "Lithia  and  strontiaaretwo 
bodies  characterised  by  the  fine  red  tint  which  they  communicate  to  the  flame.  Now, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  lithia-red  from  strontia-red  by  the  unassisted  eye,  but  the 
prism  displays  between  them  the  most  marked  distinction  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
strontia-flame  exhibits  a  large  number  of  red  rays,  well  separated  from  each  other  by 
dark  intervals,  not  to  mention  an  orange  and  a  bright-blue  ray.  The  lithia  exhibits 
only  one  single  rod  ray.  Hence  I  hesitate  not  to  say  (referring  to  some  experiments  of 
Herschel),  that  optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the  minutest  portion  of  these  sub- 
stances from  any  other  with  as  much  certainty  if  not  more  than  any  other  method." 
In  1845,  W.  Allen  Miller  (PhiL  Mag.  [3],  xxvii.  81)  published  an  investigation  on 
the  spectra  of  coloured  flames,  as  well  as  the  dark  absorption-bands  produced  when  white 
light  passes  through  certain  gases.  Coloured  diagrams  of  the  spectra  accompany  the 
memoir,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flame  employed  was  a  luminous  one,  these 
spectra  are  not  distinctive  enough  of  the  particular  substance  to  enable  them  to  be  used 
as  characteristic  tests  for  the  metals  in  question.  Amongst  the  spectra  described  and 
drawn  are  chloride  of  copper,  boracic  acid,  nitrate  of  strontia,  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  chloride  of  barium ;  also  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  manganese,  and  mercury,  and  of 
a  large  number  of  other  metals. 

The  first  to  point  out  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  spectrum-test  for  soda  was  Swan 
(Bdin.  Phil.  Trans.'  xxi.  411),  who  showed  that  the  reaction  could  be  produced  by 
«0ok*  pa1*  °f  a  g™m  of  common  salt  And  he  concludes  as  follows :  "  When,  indeed, 
we  consider  the  almost  universal  diffusion  of  the  salts  of  sodium,  and  the  remarkable 
energy  with  which  they  produce  yellow  light,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  yellow 
lino  %  which  appears  in  the  spectra  of  almost  all  flames,  is  in  every  case  due  to  the 
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presence  of  minute  quantities  of  sodium."  The  following  literature,  in  addition  to  the 
memoirs  already  cited  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  may  be  consulted: — (1)  Lectures 
on  Spectrum  Analysis,  by  W.  A.  Miller,  Pharm.  Jouxn.  Feb.  1862;  (2)  Ditto  by 
II.  E.  Roscoe,  Chem.  News,  hi.  153,  170;  ibid.  v.  218,  261,  287.— Grandeau, 
Instruction  pratique  sur  C  Analyse  Spectral*,  Paris,  1863. — Dibbita,  H.  G,  De 
Sptctraal  Analyse,  Rotterdam,  1863  (containing  an  able  historical  summary  of  the 
discoveries  in  the  subject). — Mousson,  Risunti  de  not  Connaissancts  sur  Is  Spectre, 
Arch.  Sc.  Natur.  de  Geneve.  Mars.  1861. 

Examination  of  the  Spectra  of  Bodies  volatilised  in  the  Electric  Spark. 

This  method  is  applicable  not  only  to  all  those  bodies  which  are  non-volatile  at  the 
temperature  of  the  colourless  gas-flame,  but  also  to  those  which  are  gaseous  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (such  as  hydrogen),  and  require  to  be  heated  by  the  electric 
spark  in  order  to  bo  made  incandescent. 

As  the  number  of  lines  which  become  visible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  spark  is  very 
much  larger  than  is  seen  in  the  flame-spectrum,  a  much  more  perfect  and  powerful 
spectroscope  is  needed  for  these  observations.    Fig.  771  represents  the  arrangement 

Fig.  771. 


employed  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  Researches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum  and  Spectra  of  tie 
Chemical  Elements  (Macmillan,  London,  1862  and  1863),  and  made  by  Steinheil  of 
Munich.  It  consists  of  a  collimator,  A,  screwed  on  to  a  planed  circular  iron  talk 
and  carrying  the  slit,  formed  of  two  knife-edges,  the  breadth  of  which  can  be  regu- 
lated by  a  micrometer-scrow.  The  slit  itself  can  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  the 
achromatic  object-glass  by  a  rack-and-pinion  motion.  The  telescope  B,  containing  a 
similar  objective,  is  fastened  to  a  brass  arm  movable  about  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
either  by  the  hand  or  with  a  micrometer-screw.  Between  the  two  objectives  four 
flint-glass  prisms  are  placed;  the  circular  refracting  surface  on  each  is  18  Paris  Iidm 
in  diameter ;  three  of  them  have  a  refracting  angle  of  45°,  and  the  fourth  of  60°. 
Each  of  the  prisms  is  cemented  on  to  a  small  brass  stand  with  three  set-screwa 
The  telescope  B,  having  a  magnifying  power  of  40,  has  a  horizontal  motion  with  respect 
to  the  brass  arm ;  it  can  be  moved  about  a  horizontal  axis,  and  can  be  drawn  in  and 
out  in  the  direction  of  this  axis,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  In  setting  up  this  train  of  prisms 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  axis  of  the  two  tubes  are 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  iron  table ;  secondly,  that 
the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  prisms  are  all  perpendicular  to  this  plane ;  and  thirdly* 
that  the  prisms  are  all  placed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  for  the  rays  about 
to  be  observed  (Kirchhoff).  A  large  spectroscope,  containing  a  powerful  train  of 
prisms,  has  been  described  by  Gassiot  (Proc.Roy.  Soc.  1863,  xii.  536),  and  known  as 
the  Kew  spectroscope;  and  a  second,  containing  eleven  hollow  prisms,  filled  with 
carbonic  disulphide,  is  also  described  by  Gassiot  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxviiL  69).  Wol- 
cott  Gibbs  (Sill.  Am.  Journ.  [2]  xxxv.  110)  has  also  described  a  large  spectroscope. 
Fig.  772  exhibits  the  "Gassiot"  spectroscope  with  four  flint-glass  prisms,  as  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Browning  of  the  Minories.  The  arrangement  employed  by  Hugg>n» 
(Phil.  Trans.  1864,  p.  139),  in  hia  researches  on  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  chemical 
elements,  was  similar  to  that  used  by  Kirchhoff;  he  employed  six  dispersing  and 
one  reflecting  prism;  the  total  deviation  of  the  light  in  passing  through  the  train  ol 
prisms  was  for  the  D  ray  198°,  and  the  distance  traversed  by  the  vernier  of  the 
telescope  in  passing  from  one  of  the  D  lines  to  the  other  was  75  . 
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W  oil  as  ton,  who  discovered  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  was  the  first 
to  observe  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark ;  but  Faraday 
first  asserted  that  the  electric  spark  consisted  solely  of  the  material  particles  of  the 
poles  and  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes.  Wheatstone,  in  1835,  showed 
that  the  spectra  produced  by  the  sparks  from  different  metals  were  dissimilar,  and 
he  concluded  that  the  electric  spark  results  from  the  volatilisation  and  ignition,  and 


Fig.  772. 


not  tho  combustion,  of  tho  ponderable  matter  of  the  poles  itself,  as  the  same 
phenomena  were  observed  in  hydrogen.  Wheatstone  (Abstract  Brit.  Assoc. 
Report,  1835)  writes  as  follows,  concerning  the  differences  observable  in  the  spectra 
produced  by  the  poles  of  different  metals:  "These  differences  are  so  obvious,  that 
one  metal  may  instantly  be  distinguished  from  another  by  the  appearance  of  its 
bpark;  and  we  have  here  a  mode  of  discriminating  metallic  bodies,  more  readily 
applicable  even  than  a  chemical  examination,  which  may  hereafter  be  employed  for 
useful  purposes."  Angstrom,  in  1855  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  327),  painted  out  that  a 
Vol  V.  C  C 
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twofold  spectrum  is  always  Been  when  wo  examine  the  electric  spark,  one  set  of  lines 
being  derived  from  the  iguition  of  the  particles  of  air  or  gas  through  which  the  sparks 
pass,  whilst  the  second  set  is  caused  by  the  incandescence  of  the  metallic  partick-s 
themselves. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  spark  easily  and  of  the  requisite  degree  of  intensity,  a  power- 
ful Ruhmkorffs  induction-coil  is  used  (Van  der  Willigcn,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.  615  ;  see 
also  p.  458  vol.  ii.  of  this  Dictionary);  the  one  employed  by  Kirchhoff  gave,  by  means 
of  a  moderately  powerful  battery,  a  spark  0  3  metre  in  length,  whilst  the  coil  used  by 
Huggins  gave  a  spark  3  inches  long.  In  order  to  intensify  the  spark,  the  ends  of 
the  secondary  coil  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  coatings  of  a  large  Leyden- 
jar.  The  electrodes,  also  of  course  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  secondary  coil, 
consist  of  the  metals  under  examination,  either  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  of  irregular 
pieces  held  by  forceps  on  a  moveable  stand.  Many  precautions  must  be  taken  in 
working,  especially  with  two  different  sets  of  electrodes,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the. 
currents  of  air.  caused  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  electric  spark  between  the  electrodes, 
are  sufficient  to  carry  over  to  a  second  set  of  electrodes,  placed  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  inches,  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of  the  materials  undergoing  volatilisa- 
tion. Hence  no  separate  observation  of  the  two  spectra  (at  any  rate  where  volatile 
metallic  compounds  are  introduced  as  beads  into  the  spark)  can  be  relied  on,  unless 
one  is  made  a  considerable  space  of  time  after  tho  other,  and  unless  all  the  electrodes 
which  have  been  once  used  are  exchanged  for  new  ones  (Roscoe  and  Clifton).  For 
further  details  of  the  arrangements,  the  memoirs  of  Kirchhoff  and  Huggins  must  be 
consulted. 

The  positions  of  the  metallic  lines  have  been  mapped  by  Kirchhoff  with  reference  to 
the  dark  solar  lines,  whilst  Huggins  has  employed  the  bright  air-lines  as  a  constant 
scalo  upon  which  to  note  the  position  of  the  metal  lines ;  but  both  experimenters  use  an 
arbitrary  scale  of  divisions,  by  which  the  lines  can  be  designated.  The  following 
elements  were  examined  by  Kirchhoff : 

1.  Sodium.  9.  Strontium.         17.  Antimony.  25.  Aluminium. 

2.  Calcium.  10.  Cadmium.  18.  Arsenic.  26.  Lead. 

3.  Barium.  11.  Nickel.  19.  Cerium.  27.  Silver. 

4.  Magnesium.         12.  Cobalt.  20.  Lanthanum.       23.  Gold. 

5.  Iron.  13.  Potassium.         21.  Didymium.         29.  Ruthenium. 

6.  Copper.  14.  Rubidium.         22.  Mercury.  30.  Iridium. 

7.  Zinc.  15.  Lithium.  23.  Silicium.  31.  Platinum. 

8.  Chromium.  16.  Tin.  24.  Glucinum.  32.  Palladium. 

The  spectrum  of  each  of  these  metals  contains  a  largo  number  of  lines,  and  these 
spectra  are  much  more  complicated  than  the  flame-spectra :  thus,  in  the  green  portion 
alone,  there  exist  no  fewer  than  70  bright  iron  lines.  Great  caro  is  needed,  therefore, 
in  tho  discrimination  of  metals,  although  it  is  easy  for  a  trained  eye  to  distinguish 
even  such  closely  analogous  metals  as  lanthanum  and  didymium,  or  erbium  and 
cerium.  In  KirchhofTs  maps  many  of  the  metallic  lines  figure  as  broad  bands  ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  mercury-  and  zinc-spectra. 

In  KirchhofTs  maps  the  degree  of  blackness  of  the  solar  lines,  and  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  the  metallic  lines,  are  denoted  by  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  whil>t 
their  breadth  is  likewise  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  maps  of  the  two  experi- 
menters do  not  agreo  exactly  with  each  other,  because  Kirchhoff  altered  the  position 
of  his  prisms  several  times  during  the  measurements,  in  order  to  bring  the  different 
rays  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  point  of  minimum  deviation,  whilst  Huggins  allowed 
the  position  of  his  prisms  to  remain  unaltered.  The  following  metals  have  been  mapped 
by  Huggins: 

Na,  K,  Ca,  Ba,  Sr,  Mn,  Tl,  Ag,  Te,  Sn,  Fe,  Cd,  Sb,  An,  Bi,  Hg,  Co,  As,  Pb,  Zn,  O, 
Oh,  Pd,  Pt. 

In  both  sets  of  tables,  several  of  the  bright  lines  of  different  metals  seem  to 
coincide:  when,  however,  these  cases  of  apparent  coincidence  are  narrowly 
observed  in  the  instrument,  most  of  the  lines  are  found  to  show  real  differences  of 
refrangibility ;  but  the  following  still  remain  as  unresolved  coincidences  (on  Huggins'* 
maps) : 

Zn,  As  909  Na,  Ba  1005  Os,  As  1737. 
Na,  Pb  1000       Te,  N   1366      Cr,  N  2336. 

Future  research*  must  prove  whether  these  apparent  coincidences  are  resolved  on 
application  of  a  still  higher  power. 

For  a  description  of  the  individual  spectra  of  these  metals,  the  above-mentioned 
memoirs  and  maps  must  be  referred  to,  as  it  is  impossible,  by  a  brief  description,  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  masses  of  bright  lines  constituting 
these  spectra. 
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7%e  long  Spectrum  of  the  Electric  Light. — Stokes  (Phil.  Trans.  1862,  p.  509}  has 
examined  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  when  the  lens  and  prisms  are  made  of 
quartz  •  this  substance  allows  rays  of  high  refrangibility  to  pass,  whereas  glass  cuts 
them  all  off.  These  rajs  are  invisible  to  the  eye,  bat  can  be  rendered  risible 
when  allowed  to  fall  on  a  fluorescent  body,  such  as  paper  moistened  with  quinine- 
solution  (iii.  633).  On  forming  a  pure  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  from  a  Leyden 
jar,  and  receiving  it  on  a  highly  fluorescent  substance,  the  existence  of  rays  of  light 
was  revealed,  at  a  distance  from  the  last  risiblo  violet  rays,  equal  to  six  times  the 
length  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum.  Each  metal  exhibits  a  peculiar  series  of  these 
bands,  and  of  all  the  metals,  aluminium  is  found  to  be  the  richest  in  these  rays  of 
extreme  refrangibility.  These  rays  act  chemically,  and  photographs  of  the  invisible 
metal  lines  have  been  made  by  Miller  (Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  1),  whilst  the  same 
observer  has  determined  the  photographic  transparency  of  different  media  (iii.  G90). 

Absorption  Spectra. — This  subject  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  (iii.  636). 
It  only  remains  to  notice  a  remarkable  phenomenon  lately  observed  by  Bun  sen 
(Pogg.  Ann.  exxxvii.  100)  in  the  absorption-spectrum  of  didy  mi  urn.  He  finds  that 
this  spectrum  undergoes  an  alteration  if  it  be  viewed  by  polarised  light,  according  as 
the  ordinary  or  the  extraordinary  ray  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  crystal.  Bunsen 
also  observed  differences  in  the  absorption-spectra  of  the  various  didymium-salts. 

Projection  of  the  Metal  Spectra  on  a  Screen. 

The  spectra  of  the  metals  can  be  thrown  on  a  screen  by  help  of  a  Buboscq's 
electric  lamp  (ii.  472).  The  metal  or  metallic  compound  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  the  incandescent  vapour,  is  placed  in  a  small  cup  hollowed  out  in  the 
lower  carbon ;  on  making  contact  with  a  battery  of  50  to  60  Grove's  cells,  the  metal  is 
gnidually  vaporised,  and  tho  light  passing  through  the  slit  and  a  lens  is  dispersed  by 
two  large  prisms  filled  with  carbonic  disulphide.  A  continuously  bright  spectrum  can 
thus  be  obtained  from  the  incandescent  carbon-points  alone,  and  the  presence  of  tho 
several  metals  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  characteristic  bright  bands.  In  this 
way  the  bright  bands  of  zinc  and  copper  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  volatilising 
brass,  whilst  silver,  tin,  and  other  metals  yield  their  peculiar  bands ;  the  salts  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  either  separately  or  when  mixed  together,  can  also  be  made 
to  exhibit  their  bright  bands.  The  spectra  thus  obtained  cannot,  however,  be  com- 
pared for  purity,  fineness  of  detail,  or  exactness,  with  those  received  on  tho  retina 
directly  from  the  electric  spark,  and  are  therefore  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  research, 
partly  because  the  optical  arrangement  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  also  because  the 
impurities  (consisting  of  sodium,  lime,  &c.)  always  present  in  the  gas  carbon -points, 
render  the  spectrum  impure.  Deb  ray  has  proposed  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3],  lxv.  331) 
to  employ  the  oxy-hydrogon-flamo  as  the  source  of  heat  for  tho  volatilisation  of 
the  metals;  the  projected  spectra  thus  obtained  are,  however,  necessarily  much  inferior 
to  the  electric  spectra  in  brilliancy  and  distinctness. 

The  spectra  of  certain  solid  elements— such  as  silicon,  sulphur,  carbon,  phospho- 
rus, &c — cannot  be  satisfactorily  obtained  by  means  of  the  ordinary  electric  spark — 
either  (in  the  case  of  silicon,  see  Kirchhoff)  because  they  cannot  be  volatilised,  or 
because  they  yield  solid  oxidation-products,  such  as  phosphoric  pentoxide,  giving  a 
continuous  spectrum.  These  latter  elements  must  be  vaporised,  and  their  rart  tied 
vapours  ignited  by  the  passage  of  tho  induction-spark  through  vacuum-tubes. 

Examination  of  the  Spectra  of  Bodies  which  are  Gaseous  at  the  ordinary  Temperatures, 
or  which  require  to  be  heated  in  Vacuum  Tubes. 

The  spectra  of  the  gases  can  be  obtained  either— -(1}  by  passing  the  electric  spark, 
from  poles  of  some  metal  whose  lines  are  known,  through  the  gas  in  question,  under  the 
common  atmospheric  pressure ;  or  (2)  by  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  induction-spark 
passing  through  a  capillary  tube  (by  Geissler's  tubes,  ii.  390,  472,  &c)  containing  the 
pas  in  an  extremely  rarefied  state.  The  first  of  these  methods  has  been  followed  by 
Kirchhoff  and  Huggins  (loc.  cit.),  and  the  second  by  Plucker.  (Pogg.  Ann 
Wiirz  1858,  vol.  civ.;  ibid.,  Aug.  1858,  vol  cv. ;  ibid.,  May  1859,  vol.  cvii.  pp.  497* 
638  ;  also  Plucker  and  Hittorf,  PhiL  Trans.  1865,  p.  1.) 

Spectrum  of  Atmospheric  Air. — The  air-lines  are  present  with  all  electrodes,  when  the 
spark  is  taken  in  air  at  the  common  pressure.  The  lines  thus  obtained,  between  one 
set  of  electrodes  of  platinum  and  the  other  of  gold,  were  observed  simultaneously ;  those 
lines  common  to  both  spectra  can  be  measured  as  those  due  to  the  components  of  air. 
The  spectrum  thus  obtained  remains  invariably  constant,  with  referenco  to  the  position 
and  relative  characteristics  of  the  lines,  with  all  the  different  metals.  The  air-spec- 
varies  as  a  whole,  however,  in  distinctness,  according  to  the  metal  omployed  as 
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electrodes,  owing  to  the  difference  in  volatility  of  the  metals,  the  air  in  and  about  the 
electrodes  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  the  metallic  vapours.  The  air-spectrum  is 
made  up  of  the  spectra  of  the  following  components — nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
(from  aqueous  vapour). 

The  air-lines  have  been  carefully  mapped  by  Huggins,  and  are  employed 
by  him  as  a  scale  of  reference  for  the  recognition  of  the  lines  of  the  metals; 
hirehhoff  has  noted  on  his  maps  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  air-linos.  Gran- 
deau  (Chom.  News,  ix.  66)  has  observed  the  spectrum  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and,  in 
uddition  to  the  hydrogen-  and  nitrogen-lines,  he  noticed  the  bright-yellow  sodium-line. 

Hydrogen. — The  Bpectrum  of  hydrogen  consists  of  three  bright  fine  lines — II  o  (coin- 
cident with  Fraunhofer's  C)  in  the  red,  H  0  (coincident  with  Fraunhofer's  F)  in  tho 
bluish-green,  and  H  y  in  the  violet.  These  lines  are  exhibited  both  at  the  ordinary 
and  at  a  reduced  pressure.  If  the  rarefaction  of  the  gas  be  greatly  increased,  the  red 
line  H  a  gradually  disappears,  whilst  H  $,  though  fainter,  remains  well  defined.  When 
the  intensity  of  the  spaik  is  increased,  the  bands  H  0  and  II  y  begin  to  enlarge 
(Plucker);  and  when  the  tension  of  the  hydrogen  is  increased  to  360  mm.,  and  a 
Leyden-jar  is  introduced  to  raise  the  temperature,  the  bright  lines  are  seen  to  have 
given  place  to  a  continuous  spectrum.  This  change  is  never  observed  when  the  spark 
passes  through  the  gas  under  ordinary  pressure.  (May  this  phenomenon  not  be  due  to 
the  incandescence  of  the  abraded  solid  particles  of  the  glass  of  the  fine  thermometer- 
tubing,  or  of  the  platinum-electrodes  ?) 

The  hydrogen-lines  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  passing  the  spark  through  a 
vacuous  tube  containing  a  trace  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  water  being  decomposed. 

Nitrogen. — The  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  taken  by.  a  spark  through  air  at  the  ordinary 
pressure,  is  a  very  complicated  one,  aud  especially  characterised  by  an  alternation  of 
bright  lines  and  dark  spaces  in  the  red,  and  a  succession  of  bands  in  the  violet.  With 
pure  nitrogen  afew  of  the  lines  of  the  air-spectrum  are  wanting,  but  no  new  lines  appear, 
and  the  air-lines  which  remain  in  nitrogen  preserve  unaltered  their  relative  bright- 
ness and  their  distinctive  characters.    (Huggi  ns.) 

Plucker  and  Hittorf  have  made  some  remarkable  observations  on  certain  changes 
which  the  nitrogen-spectrum,  obtained  when  the  gas  is  highly  rarefied,  undergoes  on 
intensifying  the  current.  Thus,  like  other  gases,  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  greatest 
rarefaction  does  not  allow  the  induction -current  to  pass ;  but  when  its  tension  is  only 
a  fraction  of  a  millimetre,  the  current  begins  to  pass,  and  the  gas  becomes  luminous. 
Below  a  certain  limit  of  temperature,  nitrogen  thus  ignited  emits  a  golden-coloured 
light,  giving  a  spectrum  of  bands  ;  above  this  temperature  the  colour  becomes  bluish- 
violet,  and  a  new  spectrum  of  bands  appears.  If  a  Leyden-jar  be  added  in  the  circuit, 
the  temperature  rises  to  a  second  limit,  a  brilliant  white  light  is  emitted,  and  the 
spectrum  is  again  changed  to  one  of  bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground ;  and  t  hese  lines  do 
not  alter  in  position  on  further  increase  of  temperature,  though  the  brilliancy  of  all 
does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  Those  spectra  which  consist  of  larger  bands, 
showing  various  appearances  from  being  differently  shaded  by  fine  dark  lines,  are 
called  by  Fliicker  "  spectra  of  the  first  order,"  whereas  those  formed  by  bright  lines 
on  a  dark  backgrouna,  or  the  true  spectra,  he  terms  "spectra  of  the  second  order." 
The  nitrogen-spectrum  of  the  second  order  is  doubtless  that  of  the  air-spectrum. 
Plucker  explains  these  differences  by  the  assumption  of  several  allotropic  modifications 
of  the  element  existing  at  the  various  temperatures. 

Oxygen.— It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  all  the  lines  of  the  oxygen-spectrum ;  some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  tabulated  by  Huggins.  Plucker,  operating  as  with  nitrogen,  got 
only  one  "  secondary  "  spectrum  of  oxygen,  although  the  lines  appeared  to  expand  so 
ns  to  form  a  continuous  spectrum  at  the  highest  temperature.  Huggins  finds  that 
several  lines  are  apparently  common  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  he  regards  them  as 
due  to  the  superposition  in  the  air-spectrum  of  lines  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Sulphur. — The  flame  of  sulphur  burnt  in  common  air  gives  a  continuous  spectrum ; 
if  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  bo  introduced  into  a  Geissler's  tube,  which  is  then 
evacuated  by  a  Geissler's  exhauster  and  sealed,  the  sulphur-spectrum  is  seen  on  pawing 
the  spark  if  the  tube  be  warmed.  A  band-spectrum  of  the  first  order  is  seen  at  a 
low  temperature,  but  this  changes  on  continuing  to  heat  the  tube,  and  a  spectrum  of 
bright-coloured  lines  becomes  visible.  These  two  spectra  are  figured  by  Plucker 
and  H  i  1 1  o  rf  (loc.  cit.). 

Selenium  yields  two  spoctra  like  sulphur. 

Phosphorus,  treated  like  sulphur,  yields  a  spectrum  of  the  second  order.  The  bright 
lines  characteristic  of  phosphorus  are  a  triple  line  in  the  orange,  and  two  bright  lines 
in  the  green.  These  green  bands  may  also  be  seen  by  observing  the  spectrum  of  the 
gTeen  spot  which  makes  its  appearance  in  tho  interior  of  a  hydrogen-flame,  when 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  phosphorus-compound  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  dissolving 
zinc.    (Christofle  and  Beilatoin,  Compt.  rend.  lvi.  399.) 
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Arsenic  also  yields  a  well-defined  spectrum  when  treated  like  sulphur  and  plios- 
phorus. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  yield  spectra  with  bright  lines,  none  of  which  are 
coincident.  Drawings  of  these  three  spectra  are  given  in  Pliicker  and  HittorfF s 
memoir. 

In  these  cases  of  bodies  whose  spectra  change  from  bands  (first  spectrum)  to  bright 
lines  (second  spectrum)  on  increase  of  temperature,  it  is  found  that  on  cooling  a  re- 
combination of  the  elements  occurs,  and  ihe  spectrum  of  the  compound  reappears 
(Pliicker).  Alexander  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  exxi.  459 ;  PhiL  Mag.  [4], 
xxriii.  169)  has  examined  the  spectra  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  He  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  (already  referred  to),  that  compounds  whose  vapours  can  be  heated  up 
to  incandescence  without  undergoing  decomposition,  yield  spectra  different  from  those 
of  their  elementary  constituents.  The  salts  of  the  greater  number  of  the  metals  (as, 
for  instance,  K,  Na,  Li,  Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  Hg,  and  Ag)  decompose  at  so  low  a  temperature, 
that  the  compounds  of  these  metals  always  yield  the  metallic  spectrum.  Certain 
metallic  salts  (such  as  those  of  copper)  require  for  their  decomposition  so  high  a  tem- 
perature, that  the  true  metal-spectrum  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  solid  compound 
is  used  as  the  electrode ;  whilst  other  compounds,  such  as  those  of  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium,  are  partially  decomposed  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 
gas-lamp.  The  spectra  of  the  elements  consist  of  bright  lines,  those  of  their  com- 
pounds  of  broad  bands  with  narrow  dark  spaces  (see  ante),  and  this  division  would 
correspond  to  Plucker*s  division  of  the  first  and  second  order  of  spectra.  Mitscherlich 
observed  (like  Pliicker)  that  iodine  in  the  spark  shows  bright  lines,  whilst  in  the 
hydrogen-flame  it  exhibits  broad  bands;  and  hence  he  draws  certain  conclusions 
respecting  the  probable  compound  nature  of  this  body.  At  present,  however,  we 
know  so  little  of  the  state  of  combination  into  which  bodies  in  the  flame  may  enter 
(possible  formation  of  hydriodic  acid,  for  example)  that  such  speculations  seem  pre- 
mature. Mitscherlich  has  also  added  singular  and  somewhat  improbable  specula- 
tions concerning  a  supposed  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  barium,  and  the  distance,  on  an  arbitrary  scale,  read  off  between  the  chief 
lines  of  their  spectra. 


Carbon. — Carbon  itself,  when  ignited,  always  yields  a  continuous  spectrum,  but 
the  spectra  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  various  carbon-compounds  consist  of 
complicated  bright  bands,  and  appear  different  from  one  another.  Swan  (Ed.  Phil. 
Trans,  xxi.  411)  was  the  first,  in  1866,  to  examine  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame 
of  Bunsen's  gas-lamp,  and  of  the  flames  of  many  hydrocarbons.  In  the  blue  portion  of 
the  gas-flame,  Swan  observed  four  bright~blue  lines,  and  these  lines  appeared  in  the 
flame  of  a  large  number  of  hydrocarbons,  their  position  remaining  unaffected  by  alter*- 
tit  ion  in  the  composition  of  the  burning  body,  either  in  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen. 
Kwan  adds  careful  measurements  of  the  position  of  these  lines.  Att  field  (Phil. 
Trans.  1 862,  p.  221 )  examined  the  lines  in  the  non-illuminating  flames  of  burning  hydro- 
carbons ;  he  obtained  similar  results  to  Swan,  but  observed  a  larger  number  of  lines. 
He  attributes  these  lines  to  the  glowing  vapour  of  carbon,  as  all  the  carbon-compounds 
appeared  to  give  thesamo  spectra.  Pliicker  and  Hittorf  obtained  different  spectra 
from  different  carbon-compounds,  especially  when  their  particles  were  heated  in  Geissler's 
tubes.  They  found  that  all  the  lines  obtained  by  ail  the  various  carbon-compounds 
existed  in  the  cyanogen-spectrum,  but  they  express  themselves  unable  to  explain  fully  the 
various  types  of  spectra  of  carbon.  Dibbits  (Pogg.  Ann.  exxii.  497)  also  found  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  spectrum  of  a  hydrocarbon  and  that  of  cyanogen  burn- 
in  gin  oxygen. 

The  flame  issuing  from  the  Bessemer-steel  converter,  and  especially  that  seen  when 
the  specular  iron  is  poured  into  the  molten  iron,  exhibits  the  carbon -lines  most  vividly 
(Iioscoe).  Huggins  has  observed,  that  when  air  conta'ns  some  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  several  new  lines  are  seen  in  the  air-spectrum,  and  these  coincide  with  the 
spectrum  of  graphite  ;  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  characteristic  of  these  is  a  red  line, 
rather  less  refrangible  than  the  hydrogen-line,  and  this  may  be  used  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  carbonic  anhydride. 


Praunhofer,  in  1814,  examined  the  relative  positions  of  the  dark  lines  observed  in 
the  spectra  of  the  Moon  and  Venus  (reflected  sunlight),  and  found  that  in  the  spectra  of 
both  these  sources  of  light,  the  dark  lines  were  identical  in  number  and  position  with 
those  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer  saw  in  Venus-light  the  double  D  lines, 
b  also  was  seen  double,  and  the  relative  distance  from  Dto  E  and  from  E  to  F  was 
the  same  in  tho  Venus  as  in  the  Solar  spectrum.  He  also  examined  the  light  given 
off  by  the  brightest  fixed  stars  (Sirius  for  instance),  and  found  that  lines  or  bauds 
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were  present  which  do  not  exist  in  sunlight,  direct  or  reflected.  Amongst  the  lines 
of  Procyon,  Fraunhofer  recognised  the  solar  line  D,  and  in  those  of  Capella  andBetal- 
geux  he  found  both  D  and  b,  but  all  tho  stellar  spectra  differed  in  certain  respect*  from 
that  of  sunlight.  Hence  Fraunhofer  concluded  that  the  lines  which  we  notice  in  the 
solar  spectrum  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  produced  in  the  sun.  Fraunhofer  made 
another  important  observation — viz.,  that  of  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  bright 
sodium-line,  Na  a,  with  the  dark  double  solar  line  D.  These  early  observations  of 
Fraunhofer  have  lately  been  confirmed  by  Miller  and  Huggins  (Phil.  Trans.  1864, 
p.  418).  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Kirchhoff  fMonatsber.  d.  Berlin.  Acad. 
Oct.  20,  1859)  definitively  to  explain  this  coincidence,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  key  to 
the  determination  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  Reversal  of  the  Spectra  of  Coloured  Flames. 

In  the  year  1849Foucault  (InstituL  1849,  p.  45)  observing  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  arc,  and  comparing  it  with  the  solar  spectrum,  found  that  in  both  spectra  the 
dark  double  lino  D  was  seen,  the  bright  (sodium)  lines  present  being  changed  into 
dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  light  from  one  of  the  carbon-poles  which 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  luminous  arc.  This  experiment  was  in  no  way 
explained,  nor  did  it  attract  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  it  was  unknown  to 
Kirchhoff  and  Bjnsen  when  they  began  their  researches  in  1859. 

The  mode  in  which  Kirchhoff  first  obtained  the  true  explanation  of  this  important 
point  cannot  be  given  more  concisely  and  clearly  than  in  his  own  words  {Retearehts, 
part  i.  p.  13) :  "In  order  to  test,  by  direct  experiment,  tho  truth  of  the  frequently 
asserted  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  the  sodium-lines  with  the  lines  D,  I  obtained  a 
tolerably  bright  solar  spectrum,  and  brought  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium -vapour  in 
front  of  the  slit.  I  then  saw  the  dark  lines  D  change  into  bright  ones.  The  flame  of 
a  Bunsen's  lamp  threw  the  bright  sodium-lines  upon  the  solar  spectrum  with  un- 
expected brilliancy.  In  order  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
spectrum  could  be  increased,  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  sodium-lines,  I 
allowed  the  lull  sunlight  to  shine  through  the  sodium-flame  upon  the  slit,  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  that  the  dark  lines  D  appeared  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
clearness.  I  then  exchanged  the  sunlight  for  the  Drummond's  light,  giving  a  continuous 
spectrum.  When  this  light  was  allowed  to  fall  through  a  suitable  flame  coloured  by 
common  salt,  dark  lines  were  soen  in  the  spectrum  in  the  position  of  the  sodium-lines. 
The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  if,  instead  of  the  ineau  do  scent  lime,  a  platinum- 
wire  was  used,  which,  being  heated  in  a  flame,  was  brought  to  a  temperature  near  to  its 
melting-point  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  it. 

"  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  easily  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  tho 
sodium-flame  absorbs  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  as  those  it  emits,  whilst 
it  is  perfectly  transparent  for  all  other  rays.  This  supposition  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  which  has  long  been  known,  that  certain  gases,  as  nitrons  acid  and  iodine- 
vapour,  possess  at  low  temperatures  the  property  of  such  a  selective  absorption. 
The  following  considerations  show  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
If  a  sodium-flame  bo  held  before  an  incandescent  platinum-wire  whose  spectrum  is 
being  oxamined,  tho  brightness  of  the  light  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sodium-lines 
would,  according  to  the  above  supposition,  not  be  altered  ;  in  the  position  of  the  sodium- 
lines  themselves,  howover,  the  brightness  tar  altered,  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place, 
tho  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  tho  platinum-wire  is  reduced  to  a  certain  fraction 
of  its  original  amount  by  absorption  in  the  flame,  and  secondly,  the  light  of  the  flame 
itself  is  added  to  that  from  the  wire.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  platinum-wire  emits  a 
sufficient  amount  of  light,  the  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  absorption  in  the  flame 
must  be  greater  than  the  gain  of  light  from  the  luminosity  of  the  flame :  the  sodium- 
lines  must  then  appear  darker  than  the  surrounding  parts,  and,  by  contrast  with  the 
neighbouring  parts,  they  may  seem  to  be  quite  black,  although  their  degree  of 
luminosity  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  which  the  sodium-flame  alone  would  have 
produced.  The  absorptive  power  of  sodium-vapour  becomes  most  apparent  when  its 
luminosity  is  smallest,  or  when  its  temperature  is  lowest." 

If  the  spectrum  emitted  by  a  piece  of  sodium  burning  in  the  air  be  examined,  the 
true  sodium-spectrum  will  be  seen  to  be  reversed,  exhibiting  two  dark  lines  (D)  on  a 
background  of  a  continuous  spectrum.  Here  tho  solid  particles  of  soda  give  the 
continuous  spectrum,  and  the  sodium- vapour  absorbs  a  groat  portion  of  the  yellow 
rays.  This  can  be  well  shown  to  an  audience,  and  the  black  absorption- band  pro- 
jected on  a  screen,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  sodium  on  the  lower  carbon  in  the 
electric  lamp  ;  by  approaching  and  separating  the  poles,  this  black  line  can  be  made 
alternately  to  appear  and  disappear  for  the  space  of  several  minutes.  Another  mode 
of  showing  that  sodium-vapour  is  opaque  to  the  light  which  it  omits,  is  to  barn  a 
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small  jet  of  hydrogen,  in  which  two  soli-beads  are  placed,  in  front  of  a  large  aheet  of 
flame  rendered  yellow  by  burning  a  piece  of  sodium  near  it.  If  the  small  flame  bo 
now  looked  at  projected  on  a  background  of  tho  lame  yellow  flame,  the  hydrogen-flame 
appears  surroundod  by  a  dark  zone,  as  if  it  smoked ;  this  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  yellow  light  of  the  large  flame,  by  the  vapour  of  sodium  at  the  outside  of  the 
small  llame  (Crookes).  A  second  method  of  showing  this  same  property  is  to  seal 
up  some  sodium  in  a  vacuous  tube ;  on  volatilising  the  sodium,  the  vapour  of  the  metal 
appears  colourless  by  white  light,  but  is  dark  and  opaque  when  illuminated  by  the 
yellow  soda-flame.  (^Roscoe). 

Kirchhoff  has,  in  like  manner,  reversed  the  red  lithium-line  Li  a ;  if  direct  sunlight 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  lithium-flame,  the  spectrum  exhibits,  in  place  of  the  red 
lithium-line,  a  black  tine,  which  in  distinctness  bears  comparison  with  the  most 
remarkable  of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  and  disappears  when  the  flame  is  withdrawn.  The 
bright  lines  of  potassium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  barium  (Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen), 
and  some  of  the  blue  lines  in  the  copper-spectrum  (W.  A.  Miller)  have  also  been 
reversed. 

Kirchhoff  has  added  to  these  discoveries  a  mathematical  treatment  of  the  pro- 
position upon  which  the  phenomena  are  based  ( Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  swischen 
Emission  und  Absorption  von  Licht  und  Warms,  16  Dec.  1859,  Monat6berichte 
<L  Berliner  Acad.,  and  Phil.  Mag.  March  1860).  This  principlo  is  known  as  the 
"  Theory  of  Exchanges,"  and  may  be  thus  expressed :  41  The  relation  between  the 
power  of  emission  and  power  of  absorption,  for  each  kind  of  rays  (light  or  heat),  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies  at  the  same  temperature.  From  this  proposition  it  follows  that  a 
glowing  body  which  emits  only  rays  of  certain  wave-lengths  likewise  absorbs  only  raj-s 
of  the  same  wave-lengths ;  and  from  this  we  learn  how  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  reveal  the  constituents  of  the  sun's  atmosphere."  This  definite  relation, 
-w  hich  exists  between  tho  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  of  bodies  for  definite 
descriptions  of  light  and  heat,  is  thus  clearly  expressed  by  Kirchhoff : 

"  Let  R  denote  the  intensity  of  radiation  of  a  particle  for  a  given  description  of  light 
at  a  given  temperature,  and  let  A  denote  the  proportion  of  rays  of  this  description 

incident  on  the  particlo  which  it  absorbs ;  then  ?  has  the  same  value  for  all  bodies  at 

A 

the  same  temperature — that  is  to  say,  this  quotient  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only.1* 
Other  physicists  liad  previously  approached  very  close  to  the  "  Theory  of  Exchango*," 
as  expressed  by  Kirchhoff;  thus  Balfour  Stewart,  in  1858  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.), 
enunciated  this  principle  completely  for  the  hoating  rays,  which  indeed  had  previously 
been  proposed,  first  by  Provost,  and  afterwards  by  Provostaye  and  Desains. 
Stewart  afterwards  (Feb.  I860),  applied  this  theory  to  the  luminous  rays,  but  his  pub- 
lication was  later  than,  although  independent  of  KirchhofFs.  Angstrom,  especially, 
came  near  to  KirchhofFs  discovery ;  in  his  Optischen  Untersuchengen  (Phil.  Mag. 
ix.  329),  ho  states  the  proposition  that  a  body  "  in  the  state  of  incandescence  must 
emit  exactly  all  those  kinds  of  light  which  it  absorbs  at  the  common  temperature." 
In  bis  further  development  of  the  subject  there  appear  to  be  some  contradictions,  but 
he  concludes  by  saying  that—"  I  am  convinced  that  the  explanation  of  the  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  embraces  that  of  the  luminous  lines  in  the  electric 
spectrum." 

Stokes  and  William  Thomson  (Phil.  Mag.  18C2,  p.  158)  seem  also  to  have 
expressed  in  conversation  (although  not  to  have  published),  the  true  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  dark  D  lines,  for  some  years  before  KirchhofFs  publication  ;  but  still,  the 
experimental  verification  and  scientific  proof  were  wanting,  until  the  latter  physicist 
gave  it,  partly  by  his  theoretical  considerations,  and  partly  by  the  experiments  above 
referred  to.  (See  Balfour  Stewart,  Report  on  the  Theory  of  Exchanges,  Brit  Assoc. 
1861.— Kirchhoff,  tae  History  of  Analysis  of  the  Solar  Atmosphere,  Phil.  Mag. 
|  l]  xxv.  250. — B.  Stewart,  Reply  to  Kirchhoff  $  Paper  on  the  History,  &c.  Phil. 
Mag.  [4],  May  1863.) 

K  u  1  e  r  was  tho  first  to  predict  the  existence  of  the  Law  of  Exchanges,  by  assuming,  as 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  a  body  absorbs  all  the  series  of  oscillations  which  it  can 
itself  assume.  Stokes  (Phil.  Mag.  1860),  in  commenting  on  KirchhofFs  discovery, 
illustrates  the  principle  by  a  dynamical  example  concerning  sound,  in  which  the  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  resonance  is  the  equivalent  to  tho  emission  and  absorption  of 
light. 

On  the  Coincidence  of  the  Bright  Rays  of  certain  Metals  with  the  Dark  Lines  in  the 
Solar  Spectrum,  and  the  Existence  of  certain  Metals  in  the  Solar  Atmosphere. 

The  coincidence  of  the  yellow  soda-lines  with  the  dark  D  line  was  observed  by 
Fnmnhofcr,  and  Kirchhoff  having  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  tho  reversal  of  tho 
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bright  lines,  concluded  that  sodium-vapour  is  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  Is 
ordor  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  bright  lines  of  any  other  metal  were 
coincident  with  solar  lines,  Kirchhoff  mapped  the  solar  lines  with  great  care,  and 
compared  thoir  position  with  the  bright  metal  lines.  Fig.  773  gives  a  representation 
of  his  drawings  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  spectrum  between  6  and  F,  showing  the 
coincidences  of  many  metallic  lines.  In  thus  examining  the  two  spectra,  Kirchhoff 
found  that  dark  lines  occur  in  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  positions  of  all  (about  80) 
the  bright  iron  lines,  and  he  believes  that  each  of  the  coincidences  thus  observed  may 
bo  at  least  as  well  established  as  that  of  the  sodium-lines  with  the  D  line  was  up  to  the 
present  time.  Kirchhoff  proceeds  to  calculate,  from  the  average  distance  between  each 
of  the  lines,  and  their  number,  the  probability  that  this  coincidence  is  a  mere  work  of 

chance;  this  he  finds  to  be  less  than        or  less  than  .  — 


1 ,000,000,000,000,000, 000 
This  probability  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  brighter  a  given  iron  line  is  seen 
to  be,  the  darker,  as  a  rule,  does  the  corresponding  solar  line  appear.  Hence  this 
coincidence  must  be  produced  by  some  cause,  and  a  cause  can  be  assigned  which  afford* 
a  perfect  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  rajs 
of  light  which  wo  thus  examine  have  at  one  time  been  rays  of  all  dt-grecs  of  refrangi- 
bility,  such  as  we  get  from  the  Drummond's  light;  that  this  light  hus  passed  through 
the  vapour  of  iron ;  and  that  this  iron-vapour,  absorbing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  light 
which  it  is  capable  of  emitting,  produces  the  dark  lines  which  we  observe.  The 
vapour  of  iron  causing  these  dark  lines,  may  be  present  either  in  our  own  atmosphere, 
or  in  that  of  the  sun.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  there  can  be  sufficient 
iron-vapour  in  our  atmosphere  to  effect  this  alteration,  and  we  observe  that  the  star- 
light also  passing  through  our  atmosphere  differs  essentially  from  sunlight;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  docs  not  seem  unlikely,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  which 
we  must  suppose  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  possess,  that  such  vapours  should  be  present 
in  it.  "  Hence,"  says  Kirchhoff,  "  the  observations  of  the  solar  spectrum  appear  to 
me  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron-vapour  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  certainty  as  we  can  attain  in  any  question  of  natural  science." 

As  soon  as  the  existence  in  the  solar  atmosphere  of  one  terrestrial  element  has  been 
discovered,  the  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  other  metals  is  immediately  suggested,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  bodies  well  known  on  this  earth  may  in  like  manner 
be  found  to  be  present  in  the  sun.  In  this  way,  coincidences  wore  found  to  exist 
between  the  solar  lines  and  those  of  the  following  metals  ;  and  although  the  number 
of  these  coincidences  for  each  of  these  metals  is  smaller  than  was  observed  with  iron, 
yet  they  are  so  characteristic  and  distinct,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of 
these  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere : — 

1.  Sodium.  6.  Chromium.  10.  Strontium. 

2.  Calcium.  7.  Nickel.  11.  Cadmium. 

3.  Barium.  8.  Copper.  12.  Cobalt. 

4.  Magnesium.  9.  Zinc.  13.  Hydrogen. 
6.  Iron. 

There  is  some  degree  of  doubt  about  strontium,  cadmium,  and  cobalt,  either  because 
only  a  few  coincidences  have  been  observed,  or  because  one  or  more  prominent  metal 
lines  have  no  dark  representative  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  following  elements 
appear  to  be  absont  from  the  solar  atmosphere : — 

1.  Gold.  8.  Lead.  15.  Lanthanum. 

2.  Silver.  9.  Antimony.  16.  Didymium. 

3.  Mercury.  10.  Arsenic  17.  Ruthenium. 

4.  Aluminium.*  11.  Lithium.  18.  Iridium. 

5.  Rubidium.  12.  Silicium.  19.  Palladium. 

6.  Tin.  13.  Glucinum.  20.  Platinum. 

7.  Potassium.  14.  Cerium. 

Hydrogen  has  been  shown  by  Angstrom  and  Plucker  to  be  present  in  the  sun  9 
atmosphere.  The  cause  of  many  of  the  best-known  of  the  Fraunhofer  s  lines  has  thus 
been  already  ascertained : 

The  line  C  is  caused  by  hydrogen  (Angstrom). 
„    „   D    „      „    sodium  (Kirchhoff). 
»»    »    E    „       „     iron  „ 


•  According  to  Anpitr 
not  <  xwixd  to  far  u  lin». 


»    ,t    C    „      „  magneoimu 
„    „   F  and  G   „     hydrogen  „ 
,,    „   H    „       „    aluminium  (Angstrom). 

to  Angrtrdm,  a  line  of  aluminium  corresponds  to  Frauohofer's  H.  Klrchboff'i  m*f*  *» 
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It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  dark  lines  are  produced  by 
absorption  in  the  solar  atmosphere;  there  are  certain  lines  or  bands  which  are  doubt- 
less produced  by  absorption  in  our  own  atmosphere.  This  is  ascertained  by  the  fact, 
that  these  bands  increase  in  darkness,  and  new  ones  become  apparent  when  the  snn 
approaches  the  horizon,  and  the  light  has  to  pass  through  a  deeper  column  of  air. 
These  air-absorption  linos  have  been  studied,  and  many  of  them  mapped,  by  B  re  w  ster 
and  Gladstone  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  149).  Several  have  also  been  mapped  by 
Hofmann,  and  described  in  Kiichhoflfs  second  memoir;  of  these  some  were  found  to 
be  coincident  with  the  brightest  lines  of  the  air-spectrum,  obtained  with  the  spark. 

The  increase  or  otherwise  of  these  atmospheric  absorption-lines  has  been  applied 
by  Huggins  and  Miller  (Phil.  Trans.  1864,  p.  420)  to  the  investigation  of  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere ;  not  the  smallest  change  could  be 
observed  in  the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  either  as  respects  relative  intensity,  or  in  the 
addition  or  disappearance  of  any  lines  when  the  moon's  Bpectrum  was  examined. 
Hence  the  result  of  the  spectrum-analysis  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  moon  is  wholly 
negative  as  to  the  existence  of  any  considerable  lunar  atmosphere.  The  light 
reflected  from  Jupiter  exhibits,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  difference,  especially  from 
direct  sunlight,  inasmuch  as,  especially,  one  band  in  the  red  is  seen  to  appear  in  light 
reflected  from  this  planet.  Hence  spectrum-analysis  confirms  astronomicalobservation 
in  the  conclusion  that  Jupiter  possesses  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density. 
Some  of  the  lines  in  Saturn-light,  although  much  weaker,  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
those  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter.  Mars  does  not  exhibit  the  lines  characteristic 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  groups  of  lines  appear  in  the  blue  portion  of 
the  spectrum,  and  these,  by  causing  the  predominance  of  the  red  rays,  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  red  colour  which  distinguishes  tho  light  of  this  planet.  Venus  showed 
no  additional  lines. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  planets,  the  solar  light  is  probably  reflected,  not  from  the 
planetary  surface,  but  from  clouds  at  some  elevation  above  it ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  light  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the  lower  and 
denser  portions  of  the  planet's  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  in  our  atmosphere, 
which  are  most  effectual  in  producing  the  so-called  atmospheric  lines.  (Huggins.) 

M.  Janssen  has  lately  (Coropt.  tend.  lvi.  538;  lx.  213)  obtained  the  complete 
absorption-spectrum  of  aqueous  vapour,  by  passing  the  rays  from  a  gns-flame  through 
a  tube  40  metres  long  filled  with  high-pressure  steam.  He  has  observed  the  coincidence 
of  a  very  large  number  of  these  aqueous  lines  with  lines  observed  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  especially  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  low ;  and  hence  he  has  proved  that 
these  atmospheric  lines  are  due  to  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour.  Janssen  has  also  ob- 
served the  existence  of  these  lines  in  light  reflected  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  hence 
it  appears  very  probable  that  the  atmospheres  of  these  planets  contain  aqueous  vapour. 

A  most  interesting  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  KirclihofTs  drawings  of  the 
dark  lines  has  recently  been  made  by  Rutherford  of  New  York,  who  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  most  exact  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum,  on  a  scale  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  drawings ;  and  on  comparing  the  two,  the  correspondence  of  line  for  line  is 
so  complete,  that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  detect  differences  which,  however, 
are  visible  on  careful  inspection. 

For  details  concerning  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  memoirs,  as  the  questions  at  issue  become  purely  physical  and 
astronomical.  The  following  extract  from  KirchhofFs  first  memoir  must  suffice  as 
giving  his  views  on  the  subject : — 

44  In  order  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  we  must 
assume  that  the  solar  atmosphere  encloses  a  luminous  nucleus  producing  a  continuous 
spi^ctrum,  the  brightness  of  which  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position that  can  be  made  respecting  the  sun's  constitution,  is  that  it  consists  of  a 
solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  the  brightest  whiteness,  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance 
with  La  place's  celebrated  nebular  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  of  our  planetary 
system.  If  the  matter  now  concentrated  in  the  several  heavenly  bodies  existed  in 
former  times  as  an  extended  and  continuous  mass  of  vapour,  by  the  contraction  of 
which  sun,  planets,  and  stars  have  been  formed,  all  these  bodies  must  necessarily  possess 
mainly  the  same  constitution.  Geology  teaches  us  that  the  earth  once  existed  in  a 
state  of  fusion ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  same  state  of  things  has 
occurred  in  the  other  members  of  our  solar  system.  The  amount  of  cooling  which  the 
various  heavenly  bodies  have  undergone,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  radiation 
of  heat,  differs  greatly,  mainly  owing  to  difference  in  their  masses.  Thus,  whilst  the 
moon  has  become  cooler  than  the  earth,  the  temperature  of  the  sun  has  not  yet  sunk 
below  a  white  heat.  Our  terrestrial  atmosphere,  in  which  now  so  few  elements  are 
found,  must  have  possessed,  when  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fusion,  a  much  more 
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complicated  composition,  as  it  then  contained  all  those  substances  which  are  Tolatfla 
at  a  white  heat.    The  solar  atmosphere  at  present  possesses  such  a  constitution." 

[On  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  see  "  The  Heavens,"  by  GuiUemin  and 
Lockyer  (Bentley,  1866),  p.  17,  &c  ;  Brayley,  in  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1864 
and  1865 ;  Memoirs  by  Carrington  and  by  De  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy.] 

Stellar  Chemistry. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Fraunhofer  was  aware  that  the  star-spectra  differed 
from  the  spectra  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets.  In  1862  Donati  published  diagrams 
of  three  or  four  lines  in  fifteen  stars  (Intorno  alle  strie  degli  »pettri  steUari,  II  Nuoto 
Cimento,  xv.  292),  but  the  position  of  these  lines  did  not  correspond  «>th 
Fraunhofer' s  results.  In  February  1863,  Huggins  andW.  A.  Miller  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  some  measurements  of  the  lines  in  Sirius,  Aldebaran,  and  a 
Ononis,  whilst  Rutherford  about  the  same  time  made  similar  observations  (Sill.  Am. 
Journ.  xxxv.  71).  Secchi  (Astronomische  Nachrichten,  3.  Mara  1863)  alsomeasured 
a  few  lines,  as  also  did  the  Astronomer  Royal  (Monthly  Notices,  xxiii.  190).  By  far 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  stellar  spectra  is  that  by  H  uggins 
and  W.  A.  Miller  (Phil.  Trans.  1864,  p.  413).  The  investigation  was  carried  on 
at  Mr.  Huggins's  observatory,  and  the  spectroscope,  containing  two  prisms  luring  each 
a  refracting  angle  of  60°,  is  fixed  to  an  8-inch  refracting  telescope  by  Alvan  Clarke. 

In  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dark  lines  in  the  stellar  spectrum,  the 
line  of  light  obtained  as  the  spectrum  of  the  luminous  point  required  to  be  spread  out 
to  a  band;  this  was  effected  by  a  cylindrical  lens  placed  within  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  collimator  of  the  spectroscope.  The 
apparatus,  when  adjusted,  is  powerful  enough  to  show  the  fine  nickel  line  within  the 
double  D  line  in  the  solar  spectrum.  A  micrometer  movomcnt  is  attached  to  the 
spectroscope,  by  which  the  position  of  the  lines  can  be  determined  to  within  the  5553 
part  of  the  distance  of  A  to  H. 

Such  measurements  are,  however,  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  stellar  atmosphere  ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  direct  comparison  with  the  metallic 
spectra,  and  hence  arrangements  were  made  for  throwing  the  light  from  a  flame  or  from 
the  electric  spark  into  the  instrument,  so  that  the  two  spectra  are  seen  at  once. 

The  following  gives  the  results  of  careful  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  Aldebaran 
and  Betelgeux  (a  Orionis)  with  bright  lines  of  the  metals : 


Coincident  Elements. 

1.  Hydrogen  with  lines  C  and  F. 

2.  Sodium       „     double  line  D. 

triplo  line  b. 
four  lines, 
four  lines  and  E. 
four  lines, 
four  lines, 
three  lines, 
four  lines. 


3.  Magnesium  ,, 

4.  Calcium 
6.  Iron 

6.  Bismuth 

7.  Tellurium 

8.  Antimony 

9.  Mercury. 


»» 


Non-coincident  Elements. 
Nitrogen  with  three  lines. 


Cobalt 
Tin 
Lead 
Cadmium 
Barium 
Lithium 


»> 


two  lines, 
five  lines, 
two  lines, 
three  lines, 
two  lines, 
line. 


Seventy  lines  measured. 


Coi'vcidtnt  Elements. 
1 .  Sodium     with  double  line  D. 


»» 
»♦ 


triple  line  b. 
four  lines, 
three  lines  and  E. 
four  lims. 


2.  Magn 

3.  Calcium 

4.  Iron 
ft.  Bismuth 
6.  Thallium  (?) 

^on-coincident  Elements. 
Jlydrogen  with  C  and  F 
Nitrogen     „    three  lines. 


Brtblokux  (o  Obioxis). 

yon-coincident  Elements  (cont.) 
Tin         with  fire  lines. 


Lead 
Gold(?) 
Cadmium 
Silver 
Mercury 
Barium 
Lithium 


two  lines 

three  lines 
two  lines, 
four  lines, 
two  lines, 
one  line. 


Eighty  lines  measured. 


Fig.  774  is  a  copy  of  Huggins  and  Miller's  drawing  of  the  spectra  of  Aldebaran  and 
of  Betelgeux  ^half  original  size). 

The  seventy  or  eighty  lines  measured  indicate  only  some  of  the  stronger  of  the 
numerous  lines  which  are  se?u  in  the  spectra  of  these  stars.  "  Some  of  these  are  pro- 
bably duo  to  the  vapours  of  other  terrestrial  elements  which  have  not  been  compared 
with  these  stars.  It  would  bo  assumption  to  suppose  that  the  sixty-five  so-called 
elements  constitute  the  entire  primary  material  of  tho  universe.    Itoubtless  in  the 
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spectra  of  tho  stars  the  chemist  is  introduced  to  many  new  elements— would  that  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  recognise  and  to  isolate  them  !  "    (H  uggi  ns.) 

In  only  two  out  of  fifty  stars  examined  were  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  C  and  F,  found 
abfecnt  ;  these  are  a  Ononis  and  £  Pegasi : 


0  Pegasi  contains  sodium,  magnesium,  perhaps  barium. 
8irius  „  „  „         iron,  hydrogen, 

a  Lyra  (Vega)  „ 


n 
»» 


45£wigkh 

AU  the  stars  which  have  been  examined  yield  spectra  containing  dark  lines,  star 
differing  from  star  only  in  the  grouping  and  arrangoment  of  the  numerous  fine  lines 
which  cross  their  spectra.  Hence  tho  physical  constitution  of  the  fixed  stars  resembles 
that  of  our  sun  ;  the  source  of  their  light  is  solid  or  liquid  matter  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence, and  this  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  the  vapours  of  such  of 
the  elements  of  the  star  as  are  volatile  at  their  high  temperature.  The  results  already 
obtained  respecting  the  chemical  composition  of  stellar  atmospheres  have  on  interesting 
bearing  upon  Laplace's  nebular  theory,  as  those  results  appear  to  show  that  the 
visible  universe  is  composed  mainly  of  the  same  elementary  constituents,  many  of 
those  known  on  this  earth  being  found  in  the  far-distant  stars. 

These  spectrum-observations  also  lead  to  the  presumption,  that  the  well-known  dif- 
ference in  colour  observed  in  the  stars  may  be  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  stellar  atmospheres,  causing  a  variation  in  "the  absorption  of  tho 
white  light  of  the  nucleus,  and  thus  giving  a  difference  in  the  colour  to  tho  starlight  as 
seen  by  us. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  of  astronomical  observations  ever 
made  with  respect  to  the  stars  has  lately  been  described  by  II uggi  ns  anclMiller 
(Proa  Roy.  Soc.  xv.  146,  May  17,  1866).  On  the  evening  of  May  15,  Mr.  flaxen - 
dell,  of  Manchester  (an  authority  on  variable  stars),  observed  a  new  star.  **  Thi's^he 
says,  "  suddenly  burst  forth  in  Corona.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  degree,  distant  from 
E  of  that  constellation  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  last  night  (May  15)  was 
fully  equal  in  brilliancy  to  fi  Serpentis  or  v  Hercules,  both  of  the  third  magnitude ; H 
and  Mr.  Baxendell  describes  the  star  as  exhibiting  a  nebulosity,  "  as  if  the  yellow  of 
the  star  were  seen  through  an  overlying  film  of  a  blue  tint."  On  examining  the  light 
of  the  star,  Huggins  found  that  its  spectrum  was  unlike  that  of  any  celestial  body 
hitherto  examined.  The  light  of  tho  star  is  compound,  and  has  emanated,  as  Baxendell 
surmised,  from  two  sources.  Each  light  forms  its  own  spectrum,  and  these  two  spectra 
appear  suporposed  in  the  telescope.  The  chief  spectrum  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
sun,  consisting  of  dark  lines  on  a  bright  background,  caused  by  light  from  a  glowing 
nucleus  passing  through  an  absorbing  atmosphere ;  the  second  spectrum  consists  of 
a  few  bright  lines,  indicating  that  the  light  is  formed  by  raHtter  in  the  condition  of 
gas.    The  spectrum  of  this  star  is  represented  in  *g.  775. 

Fig.  775. 


The  brightest  of  the  bright  bands  coincided  with  Fraunhofer's  F,  and  therefore  with 
the  blue  hydrogen-band ;  on  account  of  tho  faintness  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  coincidence  of  the  red  band  with  the  red  hydrogen-line  could  not  be  determined 
with  equal  certainty,  though  it  is  probable.  The  physical  constitution  of  the  star,  as 
thus  seen,  must  be  very  remarkable ;  it  must  consist  of  a  solid  nucleus  and  gaseous 
atmosphere,  like  an  ordinary  star,  together  with  a  separato  outburst  of  ignited  gas 
(probably  hydrogen).  The  luminosity  of  the  star  quickly  diminished,  and  on  May  24  it 
had  become  as  low  as  the  eighth  magnitude ;  the  bright  bands  were  seen  gradually  to 
disappear,  whilst  the  other  spectrum  remained.  Hence  the  bold  speculation  suggests 
itself  that  large  quantities  of  gas  havo  been  evolved  by  some  vast  convulsion;  that  this 
gas  (hydrogen),  by  burning,  was  heated  to  incandescence,  and  that  this  heated  the 
solid  matter  and  photosphere  of  the  star,  but  that,  as  the  hydrogen  becomes 
aU  tho  phenomena  diminish  in  intensity,  and  tho  star  rapidly  warn 
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Spectra  of  the  Nebula  (Huggins,  Phil.  Trans.  1864,  p.  437).— The  special  ex- 
amination of  the  bodies  known  as  planetary  nebula;  has  proved  that  their  constitution 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  stars.  They  are  all  found  to 
yield  a  spectrum  consisting  entirely  of  bright  lines,  without  any  continuous  spectrum. 
Thus  a  bright  nebula  in  Draco  (No.  4373)  gave,  on  careful  examination,  a  spectrum 
consisting  of  one  bright  line  coincident  with  the  brightest  of  the  air  (nitrogen)  liner,  a 
second  loss  brilliant  line  nearly  coincident  with  a  green  barium-band,  and  a  third  still 
more  refrangible  lino  very  much  fainter,  and  coincident  with  one  of  the  hydrogen-lines, 

p.  viz.  F  of  Fraunhofer ;  a  very 

l9'      '  faint  and  scarcely  visible  con- 

'  tinuous  spectrum  was  just  per- 

ceived on  each  side  of  the 
group  of  bright  lines,  due 
probably  to  the  solid  or  liquid 
matter  of  the  nucleus,  which 
in  this  nebula  is  visible  by 
ita  greater  luminosity  in  the 
centre,  A  second  bright  ne- 
bula in  Taurus  Poniatowskii 
(No.  4390)  exhibited  the  same 
11  *  spectrum   as  the  last -men- 

tioned nobuls?,  and  six  other  nobula?  showed  either  some  or  all  of  these  same  three  line*. 
Of  tin-  sixty  nebulae  examined  by  Huggins,  about  one-third  exhibited  these  bright 
lines,  whilst  about  forty,  when  spread  out  by  tho  prism,  yielded  spectra  apparently 
continuous.  It  is  evident,  from  these  observations,  that  many  of  the  nebula?  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  suns,  after  the  order  to  which  our  own 
sun  and  the  fixed  stars  belong.  Wo  have  in  these  objects  no  longer  to  do  with 
a  special  modification  only  of  our  own  type  of  suns,  but  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  objects  possessing  a  distinct  and  peculiar  plan  of  structure  ^Huggins). 
A  question  of  great  interest  noxt  presented  itself — viz.,  do  those  nebula;,  which  hare 
certainly  been  resolved  by  tho  telescope  into  star-clusters,  exhibit  a  spectrum  which 
shows  the  source  of  light  to  be  glowing  gas?  For  this  purpose  Huggins  examined 
tho  celebrated  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1865,  p.  39). 
The  light  from  the  brightest  part  of  the  nebula,  near  the  trapezium,  was  resolved  by 
the  prisms  into  three  bright  lines,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  other  gaseous 
nebula?.  When  the  stars  of  the  trapezium  were  brought  into  the  slit,  a  continuous 
spectrum  was  at  once  seen  ;  but  the  wnole  of  the  nebula  emits  the  same  kind  of  light, 
differing  only  in  intensity.  Thus,  whilst  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  largest  toleseopes 
appears  to  be  that  tho  brighter  parts  of  this  nebula  consist  of  a  "  mass  of  stars,"  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  prismatic  analysis  of  the  light,  is  that  these  luminous  points 
are  not  stars,  but  masses  of  gaseous  matter.  Conclusions  respecting  the  distance  of 
these  nobuhe,  founded  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they  consist  of  stellar 
masses,  must  therefore  be  given  up,  as  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  nebula  which  are 
proved  to  be  gaseous. 

Comets. — The  light  of  comets  has  not  escaped  the  searching  investigation  of  Hag- 
gins'  s  spectroscope  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xv.  5  ;  Jan.  1866).  He  finds  that  the  spectrum  of 
Comet  L  1866  consists  of  a  broad  continuous  spectrum,  with  a  bright  point  about 
midway  between  b  and  F  in  tho  solar  spectrum,  and  coincident  with  the  bright  nitrogen- 
line  observed  in  many  nebula?.  Hence  we  learn  that  the  light  from  the  coma  of  this 
comet  is  different  from  that  of  its  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  self-luminous,  and  the  matter 
of  wh'ch  it  consists  is  in  the  state  of  ignited  gas.  As  we  cannot  suppose  the  coma  to 
consist  of  incandescent  solid  matter,  the  continuous  spectrum  probably  indicates  that 
it  shines  by  reflected  sunlight,  and  this  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  observations 
on  the  polarisation  of  light  in  the  tails  of  some  comets.  (Bond.) 

Mt  tears. — Mr.  AlexanderHcrschel  has  recently  succeeded  in  observing  the  spec- 
trum of  a  bright  meteor,  and  also  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  trains  which  meteors  leave 
behind  them.  A  remarkable  result  of  his  observations  is,  that  sodium  exists  in  tho 
state  of  luminous  vapour  in  the  trains  of  most  meteors. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  spectra  of  the  stellar  bodies  may  be  shortly 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Huggins  (Lecture  at  Nottingham  Meeting  of  tho 
British  Assoc.  1866) : 

1.  All  the  brighter  stars,  at  least,  have  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun. 

2.  The  stars  contain  material  elements  common  to  the  earth  and  sun. 

8.  The  colours  of  the  stars  have  their  origin  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  tho 
atmospheres  which  surround  them. 
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;  4.  The  changes  in  brightness  of  some  of  the  variable  stars  are  attended  with 
in  the  lines  of  absorption  of  their  spectra, 

6.  The  phenomena  of  the  star  in  Corona  appear  to  show  that  in  this  object  at  least, 
great  physical  changes  are  in  operation. 

6.  There  exist  in  the  heavens  trite  nebula.    These  objects  consist  of  luminous  gas. 

7.  The  material  of  comets  is  very  similar  to  the  matter  of  gaseous  nebulae,  aud  may 
be  identical  with  it. 

8.  The  bright  points  of  the  star-clusters  may  not  be  in  all  cases  stars  of  the  same 
order  as  the  separate  bright  stars.  H.  E.  R. 

specular  ikon,    s y:i.  with  red  hematite,  or  native  ferric  oxide  (iii.  338, 339). 

■FBCUXTTM  metal.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
arsenic,  sometimes  also  containing  zinc,    (See  Coppkk,  Alloys  of,  ii.  44.) 

BPLISS.  A  mixture  of  the  sulphides,  arsenides,  or  antimonides  of  nickel,  iron, 
and  copper,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  when  ores  of  cobalt  or  lead, 
containing  sulphur  and  arsenic  or  antimony,  are  melted  with  fluxes.  The  term  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  nickeliferous  product  which  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
(p.  313),  and  used  as  a  source  of  nickel 

A  commercial  name  of  zinc. 

The  fatty  substance  found  in  peculiar  cavities  in  the  head  of1 
the  sperm-whale  (Physetcr  macroccphalus),  also  of  Ph.  Tiirsio  and  others,  and  of  the 
Delphinus  edentulus,  being  kept  in  solution  in  the  sperm-oil  by  the  heat  of  the  animal's 
body,  and  crystallising  out  after  death.  It  is  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  oil  by 
filtration  and  by  treatment  with  potash-ley,  and  then  melted.  The  fused  and  solidifled 
mass,  constituting  the  spermaceti  of  commerce,  is  white,  scaly,  brittle,  soft  to  the 
touch,  of  specific  gravity  0  943  at  15°  (0  843  at  50°,  0  824  at  81°,  0  81 3  at  94°,  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  at  being  taken  as  1—  Saussure);  melting-point  from 
38°  to  47° ;  neutral,  inodorous,  and  nearly  tasteless. 

Spermaceti  is  also'found  in  small  quantity  in  the  blubber  of  the  Bal<tna  rostrata 
(Scharling,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  257),  and,  with  but  slightly  different  properties,  in 
the  oil  of  Delphintu  qlohicept.  (Chevreul.) 

When  spermaceti  is  freed  from  adhering  sperm-oil  by  means  of  cold  alcohol,  and 
the  residue  repeatedly  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  the  spermaceti-fat  (or  cetin  of 
Chevreul)  is  obtained,  this  may  bo  still  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
boiling  ether  (i.  838). 

SPCKM-oil.  This  oil  occurs,  together  with  spermaceti — from  which  it  is 
separated  by  mechanical  means — in  the  head  of  Phy&eter  inacrocephaltu,  &c. 

When  freed  as  completely  as  poasible  from  admixed  spermaceti-fat,  by  leaving  the 
latter  to  crystallise  out,  it  is  neutral,  remains  liquid  at  18°,  is  saponified  with 
difficulty  by  potash,  and  yields  by  that  process  the  same  fatty  acids  as  spermaceti -fat ; 
but  instead  of  ethal,  a  neutral  product  melting  at  23°  (Chevreul,  Recherches,  p. 237). 
Sperm-oil  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  spermaceti-fat  or  cetin  (Stenhouse). — The  oil 
which  runs  oflf  from  the  spermaceti-fat  solidifies  almost  completely  at  0°,  to  a  compact 
light-brown  mass,  in  consequence  of  still  retaining  spermaceti -fat.  When  saponified  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  with  traces  of  methylamine,  and  yields  physetoleic  acid  (iv.  634), 
valerianic  acid,  small  quantities  of  solid  fatty  acids,  with  a  small  quantity  of  glvcerin. 
(Hofstadter.) 

SPERMATIC  TImUTD.  The  sexual  secretion  of  tho  male,  supplied  mainly  by  the 
testes,  but  receiving  some  of  its  constituents  from  other  glands  (prtvtate,  &c.)-— a  ropy, 
whitish,  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  odour.  It  contains  remarkable 
minute  locomotive  bodies  called  tpennatozoa  (the  essential  agents  of  fecundation), 
swimming,  together  with  sperm-corpuscles,  mucus-corpuscles,  and  epithelium-scales, 
in  an  albuminous  medium.  The  spermatozoa,  which  are  but  very  slowly  affected  by 
processes  of  decomposition,  and  whose  movements  are  variously  modified  by  saline 
solutions  of  various  degrees  of  concentration,  and  by  other  chemical  agents,  are  rich  in 
protagon,  and  appear  to  be  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  some  albuminoid  substance; 
bit  they  offer  great  resistance  to  reagents,  and  lose  their  outlines  only  in  warm  con- 
centrated solutions  of  caustic  alkalis.  Tho  fluid  in  which  they  swim  contains  an 
albuminoid  matter,  resembling  to  some  extent  both  mucin  and  casein,  to  which  the 
name  of  sper  matin  has  been  given.  It  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  but  not  by  heat ; 
acetic  acid  produces  a  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  can 
be  n precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  by  ferrocyanideof  potassium.  Spermatin  when 
dried  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
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Spermatic  fluid  is  rich  in  salts,  especially  in  earthy  phosphates ;  crystals  of  tnpls 
phosphate  very  speedily  appear  in  decomposing  specimens.  According  to  Kollickfr, 
100  parts  of  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  ox  contain  17*94  solid  matters,  of  which  153 
arc  albuminoid  and  extractives,  216  fat,  and  2*687  salta.  The  secretion  of  the  prostata 
of  the  dog  contains,  according  to  Buxmann  (Henle  und  Mcissncra  Bericht,  1864, 
p.  286)  98  5  per  cent,  of  water,  4  .5  per  cent,  and  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  «i 
sodium,  together  with  small  quantities  of  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  potassium  md 
calcium.  M.  F. 

spessartin.    Manganese  garnet  (ii.  772). 

SPHJERXA  DSU8TA.  This  fungus  yields  (?  air-dried)  6*5  per  cent,  of  an 
alkaline  ash,  containing  ferric  oxide  and  a  large  quantity  of  silica.  Moderately 
dilute  hydrochloric  acia  extracts  from  the  plant  about  half  its  fixed  constituents, 
leaving  a  dark-brown  or  black  residue,  which  withstands  the  action  of  all  concentrau-l 
mineral  acids  (except  nitric  acid),  imparts  only  a  slight  colour  to  boiling  potash-ley, 
and  yields  (dried  at  120°,  and  calculated  upon  tho  substance  free  from  ash),  61 -6  per 
cent.  C,  4  0  H,  12  N,  and  33*2  0.  The  fungus  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  an  acid  fetid 
distillate.    (A.  and  W.  Knop,  Pharm.  Centr.  1851.  p.  648.) 

SPHJCKOCOCCUS  LICHENOIDES.     According  to  Gon  nermann  and 

Ludwig  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cxi.  204),  this  Alga  (from  Ceylon)  contains  in  its  cells 
true  starch -grains,  which  are  at  first  coloured  yellowish  by  iodine,  and  turn  blue  only 
on  warming. 

sphagnum.  A  club-moss  which  grows  chiefly  on  peat-moors,  and  often 
plays  an  essential  part  in  their  formation.  Sph.  acuti/olium  contains,  according  to 
C.  Sprengel  (J.  techn.  Chem.  xv.  32),  3  05  per  cent,  ash  (a);  accordiugto  Vohl, 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  185),  the  same  from  a  high  moor  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
contains  0  92  per  cent,  of  ash  (5) ;  and  Sph.  cuspidatum,  from  Upper  Bavaria, 
contains,  according  to  Wittatein  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  610),  2014  per  cent  ash, 
composed  of—  • 

KSO.    N»JO.  C*0.  VgO.  AIMS.  MO».  SO>.  PSO*.  81  OS.   COS.   a.  1UCL  _ 

Sph.  acutijtdium  (n).     109    IB-9   .    .  6  S     *-4     7  0     40  .     .    43  R   .   .    11*1     .  .=1* 

„         ..         (6).      8  02  I'M     SM7  4*9?  8  89   6*5*  4*33  1  06  41  ®  ....  19*51  =  W" 

„  cvspidahtm  4  H0  6*37   14  06  3*02  9-84  10*35  3*16  2*79  39*99  6*97   .   .     «*96  »  99» 

SPHALERITE.   Syn.  with  Blende.    (See  Zujc.) 

8PHENB.  A  calcic  silico-titanate,  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals  harin£*  tha 
axis  a  :b  :c  =  1*326  :  1  :  0*5678  ;  angle  of  inclined  axes  (A,  c)  =  60°  27*;  ooP  :  aP 
-  113°  28';  oP:  Poo  =  159°  34'.  Cleavage  sometimes  distinct,  parallel  to  «P; 
less  distinct,  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  and  to  —  P.  The  mineral  sometimes 
also  occurs  massive,  rarely  lamellar.  Hardness  6 — 5*5.  Specific  gravity  - 
3*4 — 3*56.  Lustre  adamantine  to  resinous.  Colour  brown,  grey,  yellow,  green,  and 
black.  Streak  white,  slightly  reddish  in  greenovite.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle. 
The  yellow  varieties  do  not  alter  in  colour  before  tho  blowpipe ;  the  others  turn  yellow; 


fine  violet  colour. 

Analyses.— a.  From  the  St.  Gothard  (Cordier,  J.  des  Mines,  No.  lxxiii.  67).— 
b.  Felberthal  in  the  Pingzau  (Klaproth,  Beitrape,  i.  246  ;  v.  239).-— c.  Schwaraenstein 
in  the  Zillerthal :  yellow-green;  specific  gravity  3*535  (H.  Rose,  Gilb.  Ann. 
lxxiii.  94;  Pogg.  Ann.  lxii.  253).— d.  Arendal:  brown  (Rosa Irs,  see  H.  Rose).— 
e.  Passau:  brown  (Brooks,  seo  IT.  Roso).-/.  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont:  Grtmevitt 
(Delossc,  Ann.  Min.  [4],  vi.  825). —y.  The  same  (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3). 
xiv.  47). — A.  Frugard,  Finland:  black-brown;  specific  gravity  =■  3*45  (Arppe, 
Analyser  af  finsk.  Min.  p.  34). — t.  Grenville,  Canada:  brown;  specific  gravity  • 
3*49-3*51  (Hunt,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xv.  442) : 

Silica   ....    28%    36    32*29    31*20    30*63    301    32*26  31  03  3183 

Titanic  oxide .    .    33  3    46    41*58    40  92    42*56    42*5    38*67  43*57  40  00 

Lime    ....    32*2    16    26*61    22*25    2500    24*0    27*65  21*76  28*31 

Ferrous  oxide                         0*96     6  06     3  93    .    .     0*76  0*75 

Manganous  oxide  3*2  0*76 

Magnesia   008 

Alumina   1*05 

by  ignition.    .    .    ._.     .    .    _.  .      .    .     ....  0*38  0*40 

93*5    98  101*44    99*43  102  12    W%  10000  9T62  100*54 
•  Wilh  trace  of  manganic  oxide. 
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CWSiO'.CaTiO*  requiring  31*13  silica,  40  49  titanic  oxide,  and  28  38  lime.  In  the 
brown  varieties  of  sphene  the  lime  is  partly  replaced  by  ferrous  oxide,  in  the  mineral 
from  Arcndal  to  the  amount  of  one-seventh. 

The  species  was  formerly  divided  into  sphene  and  titanite,  the  former  including 
the  lighter-coloured,  the  latter  the  brown  and  black  varieties.  The  name  sphene  is 
derived  from  <r<pfir,  a  wedge,  alluding  to  the  usual  form  of  the  crystals. — Greenovite, 
from  St*  Marcel,  was  shown  to  be  identical  in  crystalline  form  with  sphene  by 
Breithaupt  (Pogg.  Ann.  lviii.  257)  and  Descloizeaux  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xx. 
84). — Liffttrite,  from  a  talcose  rock  in  the  Apennines,  has,  according  to  Dufrenoy,  the 
angles  and  characters  of  sphene. 

Sphene  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals,  in  gneiss,  granite,  mica-slate,  and  granular 
limestone ;  also  in  beds  of  iron-ore,  in  syenite,  as  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire,  and  in 
volcanic  rocks,  as  at  Lake  Laach,  and  Andernach  on  the  Rhine.    (Dana,  ii.  269.) 

SPHEVOCLASE.  A  mineral  occurring  in  parallel  layers  of  various  thickness  in 
a  bluish  grannlar  limestone  at  Gjelleback  in  Norway.  It  is  of  a  pale  greyish-yellow 
colour,  translucent  on  the  edges,  has  a  splintery  fracture,  and  often  breaks  into  wedge- 
shaped  fragments  when  struck.  Specific  gravity  »  3*2.  Hardness  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  orthoclase.    Fusible.    Gives  by  analysis  : 

8iO».      A»*0».  Fe*0»        CaO.  MgO.  MnO. 

46-08     1304        4-77        26  50       625  3*23 

leading  to  the  formula  3(4M"0.3SiOs).(2K*0,.3SiO«).  (Von  Kobe  11,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xci.  344.) 

SPRBYOrMOT.  Shepard's  name  for  a  peculiar  minora!  resembling  sphene, 
which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  certain  meteorites. 

See  Hbat  (iii.  88). 

A  variety  of  native  ferrous  carbonate,  occurring  in 
greenstone  at  Ilanhau,  Steinheim,  I) ran sb erg,  and  other  places. 

SPHESOSTILBITB.     S«;t-  StiMUTR. 

SP  H E K.TJXXTE.  Kidneyslone.  These  names  are  applied  to  certain  spherical 
granules  occurring  imbedded  in  pitchstone  and  pearlstone.  They  are  of  grey,  yellow, 
or  red  colour,  with  little  or  no  lustre,  translucent  or  opaque,  aud  have  a  splintery 
fracture;  hardness  =»  7:  specific  gravity  —  2  4  to  2  5.  Analysis  by  Erdmann  (J. 
techn.  Chem.  xv.  32),  77  20  per  cent.  SiO*  12  47  APO\  2  27  Fe'O',  3  34  CaO,  0  73 
MgO,  4-27  Na'O  and  K*0  (  =  100  28). 

SPIDER.  Spider-threads  appear  to  consist  essentially  of  the  same  substance  as 
silk  and  gossamer- threads,  viz.  sericin  (p.  235). — The  excrements  of  the  spider  con- 
tain guanine.   (Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  99.) 

SPXCtnXA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gentianaceous  order.  Sp.  anthcl- 
mtntira,  a  South  American  annual,  contains,  according  to  Feneulle  (J.  Pharm.  ix. 
197),  in  the  leaves,  together  with  fixed  oiL,  and  in  the  root  together  with  volatile 
oil,  an  amorphous,  very  bitter,  nauseous  substance,  solublo  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
to  which  he  attributes  the  anthelmintic  action.  Ricord-Madiana  (Brandes, 
Archiv.  xxv.  28),  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  find  any  such  substance. 


Oleum  spica. — A  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  Lavandula 
Spica  with  water.  It  has  a  less  agreeablo  odour  than  true  lavender-oil,  is  specifically 
heavier,  and  is  said  to  deposit  a  larger  quantity  of  camphor.  According  to  Gsstell, 
spike-oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  stalks,  true  lavender-oil  from  the  flowers,  of 
several  specif*  of  JMvandida.  Spike-oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  may  be  detected  by  its  smaller  solubility  in  alcohol.  According  to 
Gastell,  pure  spike-oil  does  not  require  more  than  6  pts.  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity 
0*894,  to  dissolve  it. 

SPXXiAIvthes  OXiSJlACEA.  An  annual  synantherous  plant,  indigenous  in 
India  and  in  South  America.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  apparently  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  volatile  oil  The  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  known  as  Paraguay 
red. 

Spilanihcs  hnctoria  contains  a  substance  which  yields  indigo  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Spinach,    Sjnnacia  oleracca. — The  leaves  of  this  well-known  culinary  herb, 
belocging  to  the  chenopodiaceous  ordor,  contain,  according  to  Braconnot,  acid  oxalates, 
and  phosphates.    Richardson (Jahresb.  1847,  p.  1074)  found  in  the  air- 
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dried  plant  2-03  per  cent,  ash;  and  Saalmfiller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lviii.  389) found 
in  the  plant,  dried  at  100°,  107  per  cent,  ash,  containing: 

K«0.     N««0.     CO.    MgO.     SO>.   8iO».   P«0».  Fe~  PO*.  NaCl.  Fe«CP. 

97     35  0     131     5  3     0*3     31     7*9     87      7  9     .  .  Richardson. 
23-4     24-6     10*6     7*5     4  4     6  9     8*6     .  .     12  8     21  Saalmuller. 

irmil-TUB.  Euonymus  europants.  A  celaatraceous  tree,  the  light  wood 
of  which  yields  good  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  The  red  seed-capsules  have  a  s&Ujm 
taste,  and  contain  grape-sugar,  cerin,  tannin,  resins,  citric  acid,  &c  The  orange- 
coloured  seed-coating  contains  a  fet  oil,  which  dissolves  out  the  colouring-matter  when 
expressed. 

The  roao-coloured  shell  of  the  seed  contains  tannic  acid,  gum,  mineral  constituents, 
&c  ;  tJie  kernels  contain  3*9  per  cent,  resin  and  28*1  fat  oil,  together  with  emulsin, 
sugar,  &c 

8PnrDLE-TXU  OXXn  The  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
spindle-tree  is  clear,  viscid,  red-brown,  yellow  in  thin  layers,  has  a  repulsive  odour, 
and  a  bitter  taste,  with  irritating  after-taste.  Specific  gravity  e»  0*938.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether.  It  solidifies  between  12°  and  18°,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  colouring-matter  separating  out  with  the  fat,  and  remaining, 
if  the  oil  is  carefully  melted,  in  beautiful  red  granules  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  oil  contains,  in  addition  to  the  colouring-matter,  a  bitter  resin  called  by 
Riederer  (Buchncr's  Repert.  [2],  xliv.  1)  spindle-tree  bitter  or  euonymin;  also 
volatile  acids.  By  the  saponification  of  the  fat-oil,  Schweizer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liii. 
437)  obtained  oleic  and  margaric,  together  with  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  the  last  two 
remaining  in  the  under-ley  after  the  saponification  of  the  oil. 

8pindle-tree  oil  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  used  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  destroying  vermin  in  the  hair  of  men  and  animals,  also  as  an  application 
to  wounds. 

spinel.  8pm rile,  including  Ceylanite  or  Pieonaste,  Spinclle  Ruby,  Bala*  Et<ty, 
Amandine  Ruby,  Candite,  Gahnite  or  Automolite,  Dysluite,  Hercinite,  Kreittomite, 

Mm 

Chhrospinel. — A  mineral  species  represented  by  the  general  formula  M'O.K'O1, 
in  which  AT  -  Mg,  Fe,  Ca,  Zn,  and  Mn ;  and  K~  =  Al  or  Fe.  The  crystalline 
form  is  monometric,  generally  the  cube,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  intermediate 
forms,  also  with  cubic  faces  (Chtstaixookaphy.^s.  172, 174, 175,  176, 178, 199, 200.) 
Cleavage  octahedral.   Twins  like  fig.  319  (ii.  160). 

Hardness  =  8.  Specific  gravity  —  3*5 — 4*9.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  red, 
especially  carmine-red;  also  bluish-red  to  blue,  brown,  or  yellow;  pure  magnesic 
aluminate,  MgAl'O*,  is  colourless.  Transparent  to  nearly  opaque.  Fracture  cou- 
choidal,  brittle.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Insoluble  in  aeids,  but  becomes  com- 
pletely soluble  after  fusion  with  acid  potassic  sulphate.  Gives  with  fluxes  tbs 
reactions  of  iron,  and  occasionally  of  chromium. 

The  name  spinel  is  restricted  by  Rammclsberg  and  others  to  the  varieties  consisting 
of  nearly  pure  magnesic  aluminate,  and  having  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  magnesia 
replaced  by  ferrous  oxide ;  while  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  iron  is  larger  are 
regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  species,  called  Ceylanite,  Pleonaste,  Candite,  or  Ckry*>- 
melane:  they  all,  however,  crystallise  in  the  same  forms,  and  the  gradations  of  chemical 
composition  are  not  very  sharply  defined. 

Pure  magnesian  spinel,  MgO.APO\  would  contain  71*97  per  cent,  aluminium  sod 
28*03 'magnesia.  Red  (precious)  spinel  from  Ceylon  contains,  according  to  Ahich's 
analysis  (corrected  by  Rnmmelsberg),  70*43  alumina,  1*12  chromic  oxide,  26*75  mag- 
nesia, and  073  ferrous  oxide ;  blue  spinel  from  Aker  in  *Svreden  contains,  according  to 
tho  same  authority,  70*53  alumina,  26*31  magnesia,  and  3*57  ferrous  oxide.  Precious 
spinel  is  distinguished  by  several  names,  according  to  its  colour,  the  deep  red 
variety  being  called  ruby  spinel,  the  palo  red  balas  ruby,  the  brownish-red  (from  its 
resemblance  to  some  gurnets)  almandine  ruby,  and  the  yollowiah-rod  rubicelle. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  more  ferruginous  varieties,  ceylanite  or  pieonaste 
(Rammekberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  162) : 

A.  Containing  all  the  iron  as  ferrous  oxide.— a.  Hannala  in  Finland  (Thoreld). — 
b.  Barsowskoi,  near  Kyschtimsk  in  the  Ural  (Abich). — c.  Tunaborg  in  Sweden:  dark- 
green  (A.  Erdmann).— d.  Ronsperg  in  Bohemia,  Hercinite  (Quadrat). 

B.  Containing  ferric  as  uxll  as  ftrrotts  oxide.— a.  Vesuvius  (Abich). — b.  Franklm, 
New  Jersey:  largo  greenish-black  octahedrons,  accompanied  by  red  sane-ore  and 
calcspar  (Vogel). — c.  Stulgrabe,  near  Arendal  in  Norway  (Scheerer).— d.  Ceylon 
(C.  Qmelin).— «.  Iserwiese  in  the  Riesengebirge  (Abich): 
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a.  n. 


n,         b.         c.         rf.  n.  b.  c.  rt.  c. 


Alumina       .       .    67  00  66  95  62  95  61  17  68  31    67  01  58  12    69  00  61*3(> 

Ferric  oxide   3  37     2  47  1141    10-54  7"9 

Ferrous  oxide.      .    1188  14  33  23  46  36  67  2  06     8  55  11*88»  11-86  13  42 

Magnesia      .       .    1900  1803  13  03    292  2626    2197  1869    i860  1819 

Zinc-oxide     .       .  138           

100-16  99  31  99-44  99*76  100  00  100  00  100  00  100  00  100-00 

Gaknileot  AuiomoliU,  from  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  ia  a  spinel  in  which  the  magnesium 
is  wholly  or  in  great  part  replaced  by  einc  (ii.  757). 

Kreittonite  is  a  black  spinel,  of  specific  gravity  4  49,  nearly  allied  to  g.ihnito, 
and  containing,  according  to  v.  Kobell,  49  62  per  cent.  A1*0»,  18  48  FeH)»,  26  67  ZnO, 
3-40  MgO,  and  1-44  MnO  (=  99-61). 

Dyduite  (ii.  360)  from  Sterling,  New  Jersey,  is  a  ferrico-aluminateof  zinc  and  man* 
pmese,  containing  30  49  per  cent.  A1*0\  4193  Fo?G»,  16  80  ZnO,  7  60  MnO,  2  90 
silica,  and  0  40  water.  (Thomson.) 

Chlorospintl  is  a  grass'-green  spinel  from  Slatoust,  of  specific  gravity  3  591 — 
3  594,  containing,  according  to  H.  Rose : 

A|SO>.        Fe'O3.         MnO.         CoO.  C*0. 

64  13        870       26-77       027       027    -    100  14 

57  34       14-77       27  49       062       .     .    =  100-22 

Spinel  occurs  imbedded  in  granular  limestone,  and  with  calcareous  spar  in  serpen- 
tine and  gneiss ;  it  also  occupies  the  cavities  of  volcanic  rocks.  In  Ceylon,  Siam,  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  it  occurs  of  beautiful  colours,  as  rolled  pebbles  in  the  channels 
of  rivers. 

spiNSZ.LAjra.   A  blue  variety  of  nosean  (iv.  135). 

Syn.  with  Sphknb  (p.  398). 

Meadow-$wett. — The  flowers  of  this  rosaceous  plant 
yiekl  by  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  sal  icy  - 
lol  (p.  167),  which  however  appears  not  to  exist  ready-formed  in  the  plant,  but  to  b« 
produced  by  the  action  of  water;  it  contains  also  a  neutral  oil  (likewise  obtained  by 
agitating  the  distilled  water  with  ether),  composed  of  71  2  per  cent,  carbon,  101  hydro- 
gen, and  18*7  oxygen,  and  a  camphoroidal  substance,  which  crystallises  in  white 
nacreous  scales,  and  remains  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

When  the  dried  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  are  exhausted  with  ether,  a  colourinpj- 
taatter  called  apiraein  is  dissolved  out,  together  with  fat,  wax,  traces  of  a  neutral 
Tobtile  oil,  and  a  volatile  acid,  but  no  salieylol.  The  volatile  oil  is  the  same  that  in 
obtained,  together  with  salieylol,  by  distilling  the  flowers  with  water.  The  volatile  acid 
just  mentioned  is  found  also  in  tho  watery  distillate ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  with  difficulty  in  ether,  and  colours  ferric  salts  red.  (Handw. 
<L<W  viil  100.) 

SPrJLXnr.  (Lowig  and  Weidmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  236.)— The  yellow 
colouring-matter  of  the  flowers  of  Spireea  ulmaria,  whence  it  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  precipitated  by  water,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot  alco- 
hol which  on  cooling  deposits  a  quantity  of  fatty  matter ;  the  filtered  liquid  is 
*t*porated;  and  the  spirtein  thereby  deposited  is  dissolved  several  times  in  alcohol. 

Spinein  thus  obtained  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
m  ether  and  in  alcohol ;  the  solutions  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  when  concentrated, 
yellow  when  dilute,  and  redden  litmus  slightly.  Spinein  is  not  volatile  without 
dwomposition.  It  gave  by  analysis  59-62 — 59  94  per  cent,  carbon  and  5  32— 514 
M^en,  whence  Lowig  and  Weidmann  deduce  the  formula  C^H'^O1  \  requiring  58  6  C, 
*^  H,  and  36  5  O.  Gerhardt  suggested  C,'H8lO,•,  which  howevor  docs  not  agree  so 
*«-ll  with  the  analysis. 

Hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  spinein,  forming  a  red  solution,  and  decomposes 
it  only  after  prolonged  boiling,  but  without  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  It  dissolve? 
without  alteration  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  Hydro 
chloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it. — With  bromine  it  forms  a  red  mass,  consisting  of 
>ev<sral  substitution-products. — When  oxidised  by  chromic  add,  it  yields  formic  and 
carbonic  acids. — It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  caustic  alkalis,  decomposes  pota**ic 
enrbonate  when  heated,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  alkaline  solutions  by  acids.  The 
•wne  solutions  turn  brown  and  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  spinein  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  baryta-water,  sul- 
phate "/aluminium,  and  tartarnmrtic  ;  with  acetate  of  lead  a  crimson  precipitate,  which 

„  •  With  mannanom  oxide. 

^  ul.  V.  D  D 


with  zinc-salts  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  excesH  of 
ammonia  ;  with  cupric  salts  a  grass-gre^n  precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  silver  on  addition 
of  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  insolublo  in  ammonia;  with  mercurous  nitrate  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate  which  Boon  becomes  dark-brown;  no  precipitate  with 
mercuric  or  platinic  chloride. 

SPIRIT*  Spirit  us. — The  word  spirit  was  used  in  old  chemical  language  as  t 
generic  name  for  liquids  obtained  by  distillation.  At  the  present  day  it  is  applied  in 
ordinary  language  chiefly  to  ethylic  alcohol,  which  is  called  spirit  of  wine,  and  methy- 
lic  alcohol,  which  is  also  called  wood-spirit.  In  pharmaceutical  language  it  is  still  used 
as  a  generic  name  for  aromatic  alcoholic  distillates  and  certain  alcoholic  solutions — e.g., 
Spirit  its  cocklearitf,  Sp.  lavandula,  Sp.  eamphoratus,  Sp.  saponatus. 

Spiritus  abstractus,  Sp.  aromaticus.  —These  names,  especially  the  latter,  are  applied 
to  odoriferous  products  obtained  by  distilling  various  substance*)  with  moderately 
strong  aqueous  alcohol ;  they  are  further  distinguished  as  Spiritus  aromaticus  simplex, 
and  compositu*. 


centrated  acetic  acid  obtained  by  distilling  crystallised  cupric  acetate  (i.  10). 
Spiritus  aromaticus,  s.  Sp.  at/stractus. 

Spiritus  Ccra>,  Spirit  of  Wax. — The  watery  liquid  containing  empyreumatic  oils, 
acetic  acid,  &c,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wax. 

Spiritus  Cornu  Crrvi,  Spirit  of  Hartshorn.— The  solution  of  impure  ammonium- 
carbonate  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  animal  matters  (i.  190). 

Spiritus  Mindereri. — An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium-acetate  (i.  13). 
Spiritus  muriatico-<Bthcrcus,  s.  Spiritus  Satis  dulds,  Sweet  Spirit  of  Salt,  Heavy 
Hydrochloric  Ether.— The  product  obtained  by  saturating  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  distilling  it  over  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  over  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  peroxide  of  manganese  (ii.  632). 
Spiritus  muriaticus. — Hydrochloric  acid. 


Spiritus  nitro-athcreu*,  s.  Sp.  dulcis,  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.— (See  Nrraors  Ethkm, 
iv.  75.) 

Spiritus  rector. — Boerhave  supposed  that  volatile  oils  were  compounds  of  resin*, 
with  a  peculiar  odoriferous  substance  which  he  called  by  this  name. 
Spiritus  Soli  ammoniacus,  Salmialcgeist. — Aqueous  ammonia. 
Spiritus  Satis  dtdcis. — See  Spiritus  viuriatico-athsrrus. 

Spiritus   Satis  fumans,  or  Sp.  Satis  fumans  Glaitberi.— Fuming  hydrochloric 


Spiritus  sulphurico-athereus. — Common  ether  containing  alcohol. 

Spiritus  SuJphuris  per  campanam. — Obsolete  name  for  aqueous  sulphurous  acid. 

Spiritus  Sulphttris,  s.  Sp.  sutphuratus  volatile  Jieguini.—A  solution  of  various 
polysulphidos  of  ammonium,  strong  enough  to  fume  in  the  air  (i.  194). 

Spiritus  st/tvestris,  Gas  sylvestre. — An  old  name  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Spiritus  Tarlari,  Liquor  pyrotartaricus. — An  old  namo  for  the  brownish  empyreu- 
matic liquid,  containing  empyreumatic  oils,  pyrotartaric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Gobel)  formic  acid,  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  tartar. 

Spiritus  Veneris. — See  S/nrittts  Aentginis. 

Spiritus  Vini,  Spirit  of  Wine. — Aqueous  alcohol. 

Spiritus  Vitriolt. — Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Spiritus  Vitrioli  coagulabilis. — An  old  name  of  potassic  sulphate. 

SPIROCYRA  QUIniwa.  A  fresh-water  alga,  which  contains  97'5  P8^* 
water  to  2'5  dry  substance,  the  latter  containing  7 '5  percent  nitrogen  and  0-8  ash.  The 
ash  yields  35  8  per  cent,  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  15  carbonate  of  calcium,  9  8  carbonate  of  magnesium,  18  4  phosphate  of 
calcium,  3  4  phosphate  of  magnesium,  and  31  6  silica,  with  traces  of  ferric  oxide. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  150.) 

SPIXOIf.  A  namo  applied  to  phenylic  alcohol,  beeauso  it  may  be  obtained  fro"1 
spiroylic  (salicylic)  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  benzol  from  benzoic  acid. 

SPIROYL.    Lowig's  name  for  the  radicle  CTH*0*  (more  generally  called  MUefd 
or  salicosyl),  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  oil  of  spiraea  (salicylol).  (See  pp. 
167.) 

spiroylic  acid.   Syn.  with  Salicylic  Acid, 
bpiroylous  acid.    Syn.  with  Salicylol. 
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SPfftYX,  •PX&YXXG  ACX2>,  &c.  Names  given  by  Berzclius  to  Salicyl, 
Salicjlic  acid,  &c 

SPIiBEV.  The  largest  of  the  "vascular"  or  "ductless  glands"  of  the  body. 
Besides  albuminoid  matters  (among  them  one  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  oo*i- 
taining  mnch  iron,  possibly  as  phosphate),  pigments,  fats,  and  cholesterin,  there  havn 
hem  found  in  the  spleen,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  lactic,  succinic,  and  uric  acids  (the 
joice  of  spleen  is  acid),  inosite,  sarcine,  xanthine,  leucine,  and  tyrosine.  In  100  parts 
of  spleen  are  found  water  74*031,  organic  matter  24 -866,  inorganic  matters  11 03. 
The  following  table  (from  Ludwig)  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ashes 
of  spleen,  according  to  Oidtmann : 

O.        P»0».     SO*.  SIO*.    K»0.  Na'O. 

2-64  07  0  19  4330 
1-43    72    1741  3612 

V  1 

•50  -95 


Man 
Woman 


•65 
1-31 


2711 
18-87 


CaO. 

760 
726 


MgO. 

•39 
102 


FV-O*.  MnO.  CuO.  PbO. 

7-27     08  *01 
1620    -04     40  03 


Infant    3303  953 
BPLINT-COAL. 


4387 


3-35  -20 


A  hard  kind  of  coal  having  a  brown-black  to  deep  black 
colour,  resinous  lustre,  splintery  cross-fracture,  and  uneven  principal  fracture :  it  is 
less  easily  inflammable  than  caking  coal,  but,  when  once  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  and  great  evolution  of  heat. 

■POBUTttECTE.  Triphane.  Swedish  Zeolite. — A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium 
(potassium  and  sodium),  occurring  in  monoclinic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  augite, 
'specially  with  diopside.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  *»  69°  40' ;  ooP  :  ooP  «  87°  ;  oP  : 
(2P»]  «  130°  30'.  The  crystals  are  usually  large,  exhibiting  very  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  ocPoo  ;  distinct  also  parallel  to  ooP  ;  in  traces  parallel  to  [Poc  ]  ;  seen  in 
etri*  on  [  ccPoo  ].  Twins  occur  with  face  of  composition  parallel  to  oePoo  .  The 
mineral  also  occurs  in  cleavable  masses. 

Hardness  —  6  5  to  7.  Specific  gravity  -  3*132— 3  137  (Rammelsberg).  Lnstro 
P*arly,  vitreous  on  the  cross-fracture.  Colour  greyish-green,  passing  into  greeuish- 
▼hite  and  greyish-white,  rarely  faintly  reddish.  Streak  uncoloured.  Translucent  to 
tabtranslucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  transparency  and 
colour,  intumesces,  and  melts  to  a  glass  globule ;  gives  the  reactions  of  lithia. 

Analyses  (Rammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  600). — 1.  Island  of  Uto,  Suderman- 
lw-l,  Sweden.  Specific  gravity  -  3*133  (Rammelsberg).— 2.  Sterzing in  the  Tyrol: 
specific  gravity  —  3*137  (R.).— 3.  Sterling,  Massachusetts;  specific  gravity  =  3182 
(Brnsh);  3073  (R.). — 4.  Norwich,  Massachusetts:  specific  gravity  =  318 (Brush): 


Silica  .  , 
Alumina  . 
Ferrous  oxide 
Lime  . 

Magnesia 

Lithia  . 

Soda 

Potash 


Hag«?n. 

6602 
26-84 
086 


384 
2-68 


IUnn- 

meli- 

bcrg. 
8502 
29- 14 

0-50 
014 
6*47 
0*48 
014 


Hatn- 
mel»- 
•mtx. 

65*53 
2904 
1*42 
0*97 
007 
4-49 
007 
007 


Hagrn. 

6603 
26-45 


mels- 
birg. 

65*27 


Hagen.  Bru»li 

65*25 
27  47 1  27  55  j2 


62-89 
28-42 


0-30 
010 
2-90 
0-44 
4-54 


104 


Smith. 
Briuh. 

63  86 
2784 
0-64 
030 


99*24  100-87  101-66 


101*02 


6-67  608 
2-51  0G6 
.    .  016 
100  63  H*O0*50 
9904 


The  analyses  by  Hagen  and  Rammelsberg  lead  to  the  formula  3(Li2O.SiOa).4(ArO«. 
•^O'),  the  lithia  being  partly  replaced  by  potash  and  soda.  A  pure  lithia-spodumene 
to**  composed  would  contain  64*98  per  cent  silica,  28*88  alumina,  and  6*  14  lithia. 
The  Xorth  American  specimens,  except  the  last,  had  undergone  some  decomposition. 

Spodomene  occurs  also  at  Lisens  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Killiney  Bay  near  Dublin, 
and  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland ;  also  at  Goshen  and  other  localities  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Windham  in  Maine,  and  Brookfield  in  Connecticut. 

BPowac  Sponges  are  organisms  living  in  water,  and  consisting  of  a  soft 
gelatinous  mass,  mostly  supported  by  an  internal  skeleton  composed  of  reticular 
•"Jastomosing  hairy  fibres,  in  or  among  which  are  usually  imbedded  calcareous  or 
•omrtimes  silicious  spiculse.  They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  chiefly  in  the  Modi- 
tmanean,  where  they  are  collected  by  divers,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
fwoove  the  lime.    Two  or  three  species  are  found  in  fresh  water. 

Sponge  has,  by  some  naturalists,  been  referred  to  tho  vegetable,  by  others  to  tho 
»nimal  kingdom  ;  of  late  years,  however,  tho  evidence  has  appeared  to  be  conclusive  as 
to  Ha  animal  nature. 

D  d  2 
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The  organic  matter  of  sponges  was  formerly  regarded  as  identical  with  homy  tissne. 
till  Posselt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  192)  and  Crookewit  (/W.  xlriii.  43)  shnws-l 
that  it  exhibits,  in  many  respects,  the  same  characters  as  the  fibroin  of  silk  and  of 
gossamer-threads.  Stadelcr,  however  (ibid.  cxi.  12),  1ms  shown  that  the  organic 
matter  of  silk,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  leucine  and  tyrosine,  wh«v:n 
that  of  sponge  yields  leucine  and  glyeoeine,  without  a  trace  of  tyrosine :  he  accordingly 
designates  the  organic  matter  of  sponges  as  spongin,  restricting  the  name  fibroin 
to  that  of  silk  and  gossamer-threads.  Schlossberger,  on  tho  other  band,  designates  th*1 
former  as  fibroin,  the  latter  as  sericin.  In  some  sponges,  the  fibroin  is  combined 
with  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Charred  or  burnt  sponge,  Spongia  usta,  has  long  been  used  in  medicine ;  its  action  k 
doubtless,  to  bo  attributed  to  the  iodine  which  it  contains.  Herberger  found  in  it  1  16 
per  cent,  potassium-iodide,  0702  potassium-bromide,  and  traces  of  cupric  oxido. 
Prouss  found  214  per  cent.  KI,  and  070  Nallr.  In  preparing  burnt  sponge,  care  most 
be  taken  not  to  employ  too  high  a  temperature,  as  a  loss  of  iodine  may  thereby  bo 
occasioned. 

SPONOXST.  Stadeler'a  name  for  tho  organic  matter  of  sponge.  He  prepares  it  by 
exhausting  tho  sponge,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  witti 
weak  soda-ley,  washing  it  thoroughly,  and  drying. 

SPRAT.  Clupra  SprntUts  ;  Fr.  Espret  ;  Ital.  Sordino. — These  fishes,  when  pre^-1 
and  dried,  contain,  in  100  part*,  64  parts  water,  19  fat,  and  194  nitrogen,  equivalent  to 
12*3  per  cent,  albuminoidal  substance.  They  yield  21  per  cent,  ash,  containing, 
according  to  Way  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  658)  : 

K*0.  N»»0.  C*0.   M*O.Fe*0».  SOV      SlO*.    P*0\    KCI.  NaCI. 

172    12    23  6    30    03    trace    traco    435    .   .    11  2    *=  100 

219    .  .    27  2    3  4    0  6     14      0  3     40  5    2  3     2  3    -  100 

Sprats  are  caught  in  large  quantities  on  tho  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  an-1 
nre  there  used  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  manure. 

SQUALUB,  The  liver  of  the  Basking  Shark,  Squalus  nuiximus  (Linn.),  yields  a!*>ut 
80  per  cent  ,  of  oil,  which  has  a  faint  yellow  colour,  a  density  of  0  870  to  9  876,  and  * 
repulsive  odour;  does  not  solidify  at  a  few  degrees  below  0°.  13y  dry  distillation  :t 
yields  a  yellow  oil  having  the  odour  of  acrolein,  but  no  sebacic  acid.  It  appears  U 
contain  a  peculiar  oleic  acid.    (Ronalds,  Chcm.  Gaz.  1852,  p.  420.) 

STALAGMITES  and  STALACTITES.  Deposits  formed  in  caverns,  chiefly 
in  limestone  rocks,  by  water  filtering  through  the  rock  and  taking  up  some  of  i<* 
hubsUnce,  and  subsequently  dripping  from  the  roof.  The  solution  (of  calcic  carbonate 
for  instance),  on  exposure  to  the  air,  deposits  the  solid  matter,  which  partly  form* 
stalactites,  depending  from  tho  roof  like  icicles,  partly  deposits  called  stalagmites 
on  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 

STALAGMOMETES  (araXvf^s,  drop ;  furptiy,  measure).  An  instrument 
employed  by  Guthrie  for  measuring  the  size  of  drops.  A  drop  is  defined  as  a  more 
or  less  spherical  mass  of  liquid  matter,  which  has  been  separated  from  other  matter 
by  gravitation.  Such  a  definition  is  necessary,  because  the  term  "drop"  is  frequently 
applied  to  a  variety  of  liquid  matters,  having  little  or  nothing  in  common,  exempt 
shape,  either  as  to  origin  or  condition. 

The  substances  concerned  in  drop-formation  are — 1.  The  substance  to  which  the  aV'P 
clings  ;  2.  The  substance  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  3.  The  medium  in  which  it  is  fornml. 
If  the  drop  be  formed  in  a  liquid  medium  more  dense  than  tho  drop,  the  drop  rise's. 
Jf  the  dropping  fluid  be  a  gas,  and  the  medium  a  liquid,  the  drop  becomes  a  bubhb'- 
Hence  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  formation  of  a  drop  and  that  of  » 
bubble;  there  is  also  an  agreement  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  sizes  of  tho  two. 

The  factors  which  are  found  experimentally  to  be  most  concerned  in  determining 
the  size  of  a  drop  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  dropping  from  a  solid  through  a  gas  are: 

1.  The  rate  at  which  the  dropping  takes  place,  or  the  growth-time,  g(,  of  the  drop.— 
2.  The  quantity  and  chemical  nature  of  the  solid  matter  which  the  dropping  liquid 
holds  in  solution. — 3.  The  chemical  nature  of  tho  dropping  liquid. — I.  The  size  am 
shape  of  the  solid  at  the  part  from  which  the  drop  falls.— 5.  The  chemical  nature  of  tl>« 
solid  from  which  the  drop  falls. — 6.  The  temperature  at  which  the  dropping  takes  pUtc**- 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid  droppiug  through  a  liquid,  the  additional  factors  are— 7,  the 
chemical  nature,  and  8,  the  deusity  of  the  liquid  medium. 

The  stalagmometer  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  to  produce  a  perfectly  uniform 
flow  of  the  dropping  liquid  ;  the  second  to  collect,  and  either  measure  or  weigh,  «  P"0 
number  of  drops  formed  under  various  conditions.  For  particulars  of  the  experiment* 
and  descrip'iou  of  the  different  forms  of  stalagmometer,  see  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  (xiii.  4**- 
l-'>7  ;  xiv.  22). 

The  followiug  arc  the  main  laws  which  have  been  deduced: 
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A.  IVhrn,  from  a  solid,  a  liquid  drop*  ihrovgh  a  gas. 

1.  Thi'  drop-size  depends  upon  the  rate  of  dropping.  Generally,  the  quicker  the 
succession  of  the  drops,  the  greater  is  the  drop.  The  slower  the  rate,  the  more  strictly 
u  this  the  case.    Example : 

Drop-il«e  of  cocoanut-oU,  gt  m  frS"  =  80M7 
Drop-use  of  cocoAHUt-oil,  gt  =  1*0"  !>2-00 

2.  The  drop-size  depends  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  solid  which  the 
dropping  liquid  holds  in  solution.  If  the  liquid  stands  in  no  direct  chemical  relation 
to  rh«-  solid,  the  drop-size,  in  general,  diminishes  as  the  quantity  of  solid  contained  in 
the  liquid  increasea. 

3.  The  drop-size  depends  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dropping  liquid,  and  little 
or  not  at  all  upon  its  density ;  or,  rather,  increase  of  density  implies  increase  of  cohesion. 
Of  all  the  liquids  examined,  water  has  the  greatest  and  acetic  hydrate  the  smallest  drops. 
Water  -  148  2.  Glycerin  =  102-8.  Butyric  acid  -  58  0.  Mercury  -  67  9. 
BVazene  =  552.  Oil  of  turpentine  =  501.  Alcohol  =  496.  Acetic  ether  -  46  4. 
Acetic  hydrate  =  43 '0. 

4.  The  drop-size  depends  upon  the  geometric  relation  between  the  solid  and  liquid. 
If  the  solid  be  spherical,  the  largest  drops  fall  from  the  largest  spheres.  The  drops 
are  largest  which  fall  from  a  plane.  Absolute  difference  in  radius  takes  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  drops  formed  from  smaller  than  upon  those  formed  from  larger  spheres. 
Of  circular  horizontal  planes,  within  certain  limits  towards  tho  minimum  tize,  the 
drop-eixe  varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the  plane.    Examplts  : 

Drop-sizo  of  water  from  sphere  of  radius  «     =■  26  5 

ii  it 


1131  =  248 

47  2  -  2  2  G 

100  =  14  3 

71  «  12-8 

Drop-sizo  of  water  from  disc  of  radius  5  =  10 

»i  n 
n  »» 
i»  »» 


ii  n 
ii 


4  «  149 

3  -  96 


2  »  73 
1  =  41 

5.  The  drop-size  depends  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  solid  from  which  tho  drop 
tills,  and  little  or  not  at  all  upon  its  density.  Of  all  tho  solids  examined,  antimony 
^liters  the  least  and  tin  the  largest  drops.    Example ; 

Drop- size  of  water  from  antimony  =  119  8 

„  ,,  sulphur  «=  120*2 

„  „  cadmium  «=  121*8 

„  zinc  =  1224 

lead  =  1226 

„  „  phosphorus  «-  122  7 

„  bismuth  =  1228 

tin  -  1242 

6.  The  drop-size  depends  upon  temperature.  Generally,  tho  higher  tho  temperature 
tbt  smaller  the  drop.    Example  : 

Drop-size  of  water  at  20  4°  C.  «  132  6 
„         „  30  6°  C.  =  130  6 

„         „  40  3°  C.  -  129  8 

B.  When,  from  a  solid,  a  liquid  drops  through  a  liquid. 

7.  The  drop-size  does  not  depend  mainly  upon  the  density  of  the  medium,  and  conse- 
quent variation  of  the  weight,  in  the  medium,  of  the  dropping  liquid. 

8.  If  there  be  two  liquids,  A  and  B,  which  drop  under  like  conditions  through  air, 
and  the  drop-size  of  the  one,  A,  be  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  B,  then,  if  a  third 
liquid,  C,  be  made  to  drop  through  A  and  through  B,  its  drop-size  through  A  will  be 
greater  than  its  drop-size  through  B. 

9.  If  the  drop-size  of  A  through  B  be  greater  than  the  drop-size  of  A  through  C, 
then  the  drop-size  of  D  through  B  will  also  be  greater  than  tho  drop-size  of  D  through  (.'. 

10.  If  a  liquid,  A,  drop  under  like  conditions  in  succession  through  two  liquids,  B  and 
C,  then  its  drop-size  through  any  mixture  of  B  and  C  is  intermediate  between  its 

drop-size  through  B  and  its  drop-size  through  C;  and  the  greater  tho  proportion  of  c  in 

the  miiture,  the  more  nearly  does  the  drop-size  of  A  through  the  mixture  npproueh  to 

the  drop-size  of  A  through  ^  alone. 
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1 1.  The  drop-size  of  any  mixture  of  two  liquids,  A  and  B,  dropping  through  a  third 
liquid,  C,  is  intermediate  between  the  drop-size  of  A  through  C  and  that  of  B  through 

C;  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  g  in  the  mixture,  the  more  nearly  does  the  drop- 
size  of  the  mixture  approach  to  the  drop-size  of  g  alone,  whether  the  dropping  liquid 
be  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  liquid  medium. 

12.  If  the  liquid  X  has  a  larger  drop-size  than  the  liquid  Y  in  the  liquid  Z,  then  the 
liquid  Z  has  a  larger  drop-size  m  X  than  it  has  in  Y. 

13.  If  a  liquid  X  has  a  larger  drop-size  in  air  than  a  liquid  Y,  then  the  drop-size  of 
X  through  Y  is  hirgor  than  the  drop-size  of  Y  through  X. 

14.  If  tho  drop-size  of  X  be  greater  than  the  drop-size  of  Y  in  air,  and  the  drop-«i<' 
of  Y  greater  than  the  drop-size  of  Z  in  air,  then  the  ratio  between  the  drop-site*  of  X 
in  any  mixture  of  Y  and  Z,  and  the  drop-size  of  that  mixture  of  Yand  Z  through  X,  is 
greatest  when  the  ratio  between  Y  and  Z  is  unity. 

Laws  10  and  11  may  be  applied  to  quantitative  analysis.  Thus,  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  oil  of  turpentine  causes  water  to  assume  a  greater  or  less  drop-size,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  its  constituents.  It  is  easy  by  means  of  the  stalagmometcr  to 
detect  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  tho  proportion  of  either  of  the  constituents. 

The  term  "bubble"  is  also  in  common  speech  applied  to  a  variety  of  dissimilar  things. 
The  definition  adopted  has  been  already  given  in  speaking  of  drops. 

In  measuring  tho  size  of  a  drop,  the  barometric  pressure  is  found  to  have  little  or 
no  influence.  In  the  case  of  bubbles  it  forms  an  important  factor.  Also  tho  tempera- 
ture  is  of  greater  influence  with  bubbles  than  with  drops.  The  chief  points  of  intend 
with  regard  to  bubble-size  are  the  influences  of  change  in  the  chemical  nature  of  tho 
gas  and  of  the  liquid  medium. 

Tho  chief  results  at  present  obtained  with  regard  to  bubble-size  are  these:— 

15.  Every  different  liquid  causes  the  same  gas  which  bubbles  through  it  under  the 
like  conditions  to  assume  a  different  bubble-size. 

1G.  If  the  bubble-size  of  a  gas  through  a  liquid,  A,  be  greater  than  its  bubble-size 
through  B,  then  its  bubble-size  through  any  mixture  of  A  and  B  is  intermediate 
between  its  bubblp-size  through  A  and  its  bubble-size  through  B. 

This  law  is  quite  analogous  to  Law  10.  Further,  the  singular  connection  between 
drops  and  bubbles  is  shown  in  tho  following  law  :— 

17.  If  the  liquid  A  has  a  larger  drop-size  than  the  liquid  B  in  dropping  thrcogh 
the  gas  C,  then  tho  gas  C,  in  bubbling  through  tho  liquid  A,  has  a  larger  brbble- 
size  than  in  bubbling  through  the  liquid  B.  F.  0. 

STANNAIMCYXu    See  Tin-radicles,  Organic. 

BTANNATB8.    Salts  of  stannic  acid.    (See  Tin,  Oxides  of.) 

8TANVETHT&.   See  Tin-radicj.m,  Organic. 

STANNIC  ACID,  STANNIC  OXXSH.    See  Tin,  OxiDRS  of. 

STANNIN,    Syn.  with  Tkn-Pyritbs  (q.v.). 

BTANNITES.    Salts  of  stannous  oxide  (see  Tin,  Oxides  of.) 

BTANN-METHYl.    See  TlN-RADICLES,  OroaXIC. 

STANNOUS  ACXD,  STANNOUS  OXIDE.    See  Tin,  Oxides  of. 

STANNUM.    Syn.  with  Tin. 
STANZAITE.    Syn.  with  Andalusite  (i.  291). 

ST  AP  £1*1  A.    A  genus  of  apocyuaceous  plants,  indigenous  at  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope.    Stapelia  hirsute,  after  being  scratched  with  a  knife,  yields  a  limpid  gummT 
juice,  which  hardens  to  an  amorphous  mass  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  contains  a 
bitter  substance  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    (Be map,  Bepert.  Plurm 
lxxxviii.  95.) 

STAFHISAOBXO  ACXD.  A  peculiar  acid,  said  byHofschlager  (Brand** 
Archiv.  xix.  160)  to  exist  in  the  seeds  of  Dtlphinium  Staphisagria.  It  is  described  a* 
white,  crystalline,  sublimable,  and  as  exerting  an  emetic  action ;  but  the  statement* 
respecting  it  are  very  doubtful. 

STAPBISAGSINE.  An  alkaloid  existing,  according  to  Couerbe  (Ann.  0»- 
Phys.  [2],  lii.  352),  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisaqria,  and  constituting  1"" 
matter  insoluble  in  ether,  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  delphininc  (ii.  310)  from  tn« 
plant.  It  is  a  slightly  yellowish  body,  having  a  sharp  taste,  nearly  insoluble  in  ***** 
and  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  also  in  acids,  but  without  neutralis- 
ing them.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  converted  by  hot  nitric  acid  into  a  bitter 
resinous  substance. 
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staph  I  SAUTE.    Syn.  with  Staphisagbinb. 

8TAX-AYX8S  OZXt.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  and  seed-capsules 
of  Mcium  anisatum,  a  magnoliaeeous  tree  indigenous  in  China  and  Japan.    It  has  a 
e-y ell ow  colour,  and  resembles  anise-oil  from  Pimpinclla  Animm  (i.  297)  in  taste 


Alt-- 


Limpricht  and  Ritter,  it  is  not  directly  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  anisol  and  anisic 
acid,  but  yields  an  intermediate  product  which  they  designate  as  anisoic  acid  (i.  304). 

STAJtCH.  C^H-'O*  or  C'"HwO,#.  Ffcula,  Amidin,  Amidon,  Amylum,  Matthr 
ttmjdacit.  Starke,  Sattmehl,  Kraftmehl.  (For  a  complete  list  of  memoirs  relating  to 
Starch,  down  to  1862,  Bee  Gmchn's  Hand! took,  xy.  72.) 

This  substance  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring  in  variable 
quantity,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  every  plant  that  has  been  examined.  It  is  especially 
abundant  in  certain  families  of  plants,  and  often  occurs  in  very  large  quantity,  especially 
in  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  in  the  pith  of  stems  and 
walk?,  in  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  and  roots;  also  in  tho  bark  and  splint  of  trees  in 
the  winter  season ;  sometimes  in  flowers. 

Starch  is  formed  in  plants  only  when  the  nutriment  is  in  excess,  and  is  dissolved  and 
uvd  up  at  a  later  stago  of  the  vegetative  process,  when  the  nutriment  becomes 
deficient  (Pay  en);  it  is  probably  formed  from  vegetable  mucus  (Sc  hie  id  en).  Before 
th*  starch  appears  in  the  cells,  they  are  filled  with  a  granular  or  a  homogeneous  mass, 
the  development  of  which  is  slower  than  that  of  the  cell ;  so  that  it  spreads  itself,  in  a 
Uter  of  varying  thickness,  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell,  enveloping  the  nucleus 
perhaps  already  present,  and  sometimes  spreading  in  a  thread-like  form  over  its  surface  ; 
the  starch  is  most  frequently  fortnod  in  this  protoplasnia,  more  rarely  on  the  surface  or 
ifi  the  interior  of  the  nucleus.    (Trecul,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  782.) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  starch  in  various  alimentary  sub- 
rtaaees,  as  determined  by  Krocker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  212): 

All-neaLry  .uUUoce  ^ffioJE  riSSSi!* 

I.  II. 

Pure  flour  of  Ilari cot-beans   99  96 

Wheat-flour,  No.  1   65  21  66  16 

No.  2   66  93  67  42 

No.  3   ,07  70  67-21 

Talavera  wheat   5592  .56  29 

Wbittnigton  „   53  06  61  84 

Snndonier     ,   6383  6292 

Rye-flour,  No.  1    61  26  60  56 

No.  2    54-84  54  12 

No.  3    67  07  57-77 

Hy*  \8fcalc  cereale)   4539  44  80 

„  {Sec.  cer.  arundin)   4771  4713 

Oats   27  93  3690 

„  Kamtschatka   39  55  40'17 

Barley-flour   64  63  64  1 8 

Barley   3862  37  99 

„    Jerusalem   4266  4203 

Buckwheat-flour   6505 

Buckwheat   43-80  44  45 

Maize-flour   77*74 

Maize   05-88  66-80 

Millet   55-51  53-76 

Haricot-beans   3771  3779 

Peas   38-81  38  70 

Lentils   39  62  40  OS 

Potatoes  (air-dried)   23  20  22  80 

  1814  1798 


16-48  16  09 


Preparation :  1.  From  Wheat.— Wheat,  after  being  softened  in  cold  water,  is  pressed 
under  millstones  or  rollers,  or  in  bags  under  water,  as  long  as  milky  water  runs  off 
from  it.  This  liquid,  when  left  to  itself,  deposits  starch  containing  gluten  ;  the  latter, 
however,  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  the  supernatant,  liquid,  which  gradually  turns 
*-f>ur:  and  on  decanting  this  acid  liquid,  repeatedly  stirring  up  the  starch  with  fresh 
water,  and  leaving  it  to  settle,  it  is  at  length  obtained  pure,  aud  msy  be  dried  in 
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Mutable  desiccating  chambers.  Or  wheat-flour  is  mixed  with  {bar  to  five  volumes  of 
water,  and  A  to  vol.  sour  water  obtained  from  former  operations :  this  sets  up  a  fermen- 
tation, which  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  is  inter- 
rupted as  soon  as  the  nitrogenised  substances  are  decomposed  and  dissolved.  The 
sediment  of  starch,  which  remains  at  the  end  of  a  fermentation,  is  repeatedly  washed 
with  water,  sifted,  and  dried  in  desiccating  chambers.  Starch  may  be  freed  from 
gluten  by  means  of  cold  dilute  potash-ley  (Kirchhoff),  or  distilled  vinegar 
(Sjvu s sure) ;  from  pieces  of  fat  and  other  matter,  by  prolonged  treatment  with  cold 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

2.  From  Potatoes. — Washed  and  rasped  potatoes  are  drenched  in  a  sieve  with  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  cold  water,  and  the  milky  liquid  which  runs  through  is  set  aside  fur  a 
few  minutes,  till  the  heavier  impurities  have  settled  down,  and  then  left  to  stand  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  another  pan.  The  starch  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  clear  liquid 
is  stirred  up  with  water,  poured  through  hair-sieves,  then  left  to  settle,  repeatedly 
washed  with  cold  water, and  dried,  first  on  plates  of  gypsum,  afterwards  in  desiccating 
chambers.  The  starch  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  successive  washing  with  the 
following  liquids:— 1.  Cold  alcohol.— 2.  Water.— 3.  Water  containing  0  002  percent 
hydrochloric  acid. — 4.  Water. — 5.  Water  containing  0*006  per  cent,  potash. — 6.  Water 
(Payen).  After  this  treatment,  the  starch  contains  hydrochloric  acid  (J acquelain, 
Gtrhardt,  TraiU%  ii.  486),  but  maybe  purified  by  boiling  with  alcohol  containing 
01  per  cent,  hydrate  of  potash,  then  washing  with  pure  alcohol  and  with  water. 

3.  From  the  root-sprouts  of  Maranta  indica  and  M.  arundinacea:  American 
st  arch,  Arrowroot.— Mode  of  preparation  the  6ame  as  from  potatoes. 

4.  From  the  roots  of  Janipha  Manihot:  Tapioca. — The  washed  and  bruised 
roots  are  pressed  in  bags  under  water ;  the  starch  which  separates  from  the  milky 
liquid  is  mealy  tapioca  ;  after  drying  upon  hot  plates,  it  becomes  granular  tapioca  ; 
the  portion  of  the  pulp  which  remains  after  washing  and  pressing  is  spread  out  on 
iron  plates, in  a  layer  one  or  two  inches  deep,  and  strongly  dried  into  cakes;  this  is 
Cassava-bread ;  when  pulverised  it  forms  Man) ok  flour,  and  when  again  heated  on 
iron  plates  till  it  swells  up,  MandiokJca.    (Sureau,  J.  Pharm.  xx.  622.) 

6.  From  the  stems  of  several  species  of  Sagus  and  Cycas:  Sago. — The  starch  is 
washed  out  of  the  pith  of  the  stems  on  sieves  in  a  stream  of  water,  then  left  to  settle, 
washed  on  cloths  or  mats,  rubbed  when  half  dry  through  metal  sieves;  and  when  thus 
granulated,  it  is  dried  at  about  60°  in  ovens  of  peculiar  construction. 

6.  From  Bice. — Rice  is  heated  with  weak  soda-ley,  which  dissolves  the  nitrogenous 
impurities,  and  leaves  pure  starch  ;  then  with  a  solution  of  borax,  cream  of  tartar,  or 
home  other  salts,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  starch  from  gluten. 

7.  From  Horse-chestnuts,  $c. — The  same  method  as  in  2,  excepting  that  the  starch 
is  likewise  well  washed  with  aqueous  sodic  carbonate  to  remove  the  bitter  principle 
(Flan din,  Compt  rend.  xxvii.  349);  or  merely  with  water,  like  potato- starch. 
(Bolloc,  ibid,  xxviii.  83.) 

For  details  on  the  manufacture  of  Starch,  see  Uro's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c, 
iii.  745. 

Properties.— Starch  is  a  white  shining  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  grating  between 
the  fingers  or  the  teeth,  sometimes  consisting  of  amorphous  masses,  but  more  frequently 
of  granules  recognisable  by  the  microscope.  These  granules,  of  various  diameter 
[from  jo  to  g£5  of  a  line  (F  ri  t  z  s  e  h  e),  from  •  1 85  to*002  millimetre  (Pay  e  n)],  and  various 
form,  have  commonly  a  small  eccentric  nucleus,  surrounded  by  layers  arranged  concen- 
trically one  over  the  other.  These  envelopes  increase  by  the  successive  deposition  of  new 
layers  within  the  old  ones,  so  that  each  layer  is  younger  and  less  compactly  aggregated 
than  the  one  which  immediately  surrounds  it;  and  since  the  layers  are  for  the  mo*t 
part  of  variable  tliickness,  they  cause  the  granule  to  deviate  gradually  in  form  from  tlie 
originally  spherical  nucleus,  and  assume  for  the  most  part  an  ovoid  form.  According  to 
Haschke,  the  starch-granules  appear  like  bundles  of  three  to  six  concentric  bladders, 
with  light  and  dark  rings,  the  light  rings  being  formed  of  insoluble,  the  dark  of 
soluble  starch,  and  enclosing  the  central  cavity  of  the  innermost  bladder,  which  is 
either  empty,  or  filled  with  liquid  amy  lone. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  greatest  diameter  of  several  kinds  of  starch-granules, 
to  Payen : — 

Starch  from:  Millimetre. 
Large  Rohan  potatoes    .       .       .      ...       .      .  .0-185 

Menispermum  fenestratum  (colombo-root)       .      .      .       .  -180 

Rhizomes  of  Can na  gigantca  -175 

„       „  Canna  discolor  *150 

„       „  Maranta  arundinacea  (arrowroot)      .       .       .  -140 

Various  kinds  of  potato  *140 

Bulbs  of  the  lily  -115 

Tubers  of  Oxalis  crrnata  -100 
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Stem  of  a  very  large  Echinocactus  erinaceus  (imported)    .       .  '075 

Sago   .  070 

Broad  brans   075 

Lentils   "067 

Haricot-beans   "063 

Peas   -060 

Grain  of  white  wheat   *050 

Fresh  pith  of  sago-tree  (Cycadea)   045 

Hyacinth- bulbs   045 

Tubers  of  Spanish  potato  {Batatas  edulis)       .       .      .       .  045 

Corras  of  Orchis  latifolia  and  0.  lifolia   045 

Maize  (white,  yellow,  and  violet)    ......  '030 

Fruit  of  Chinese  sugarcane  (Sorghum  saccharatum) .       .       .  '030 

Stem  of  Cactus  peruvianus      .    ■   *030 

S»'«is  of  Natas  major   '030 

Stem  of  Cactus  pertskia  grandiflora        .....  "0225 

S.  eds  of  Aponogeton  distachyum   '0225 

Stem  of  Ginkgo  biloba(Sali*buria  adianthifolia)  .       .  022 

„        Cactus  brasilimsis   '020 

Fruit  of  Pantcum  italicum      .       .       .       '       .       .       .  *0 1 6 

Half-grown  seeds  of  Na'ias  major     .       .       .       .       .       .  *01fi 

Pollen  of  Globlja.  nutans   -015 

Stem  of  Cactus  flagelliformis   '015 

„       Echinocactus  erinaceus  (grown  in  hothouse) .       .       .  '012 

Pollen  of  Rupia  maritima   *011 

Stem  of  Opuntia  tuna  and  Ficus  indica   010 

„        Opuntia  curassavica  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  '010 

Fruit  of  Panicum  miliaceum  (millet)   '010 

Stem  of  Cactus  mammilaria  discolor       .  _^ — — .       .  -008 

Bark  of  Aglanthus  glandulosa .       .      ><V^    '  "»       •  008 

Stem  of  Cactus  serpen  tinus     .       .     f*^^'-*       .       .  0075 

Pursneps  I  UniVer$n.,  .       .  0075 

Pollen  of  Na'ias  major  .      ^SJ^/CHIGK^^     *  00'5 

Stem  of  Cactus  monstruosus   .  .  .  '^"T      .  006 

Seeds  of  beetroot   '004 

„       Chenopodium  Quinoa   *002 


The  specific  gravity  of  starch  is  1-505  at  197°  (Pay  en).  Whon  pure  it  is  neutral, 
and  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  may  be  dried  completely  in  a  vacuum  at  100°,but 
at  ordinary  temperatures  it  always  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  water  (from  12  to  18 
V*r  cent)  mechanically  interposed  between  the  granules. 

Starch  heated  to  160°  is  converted  into  dextrin  (ii.  318) ;  first,  however,  according  to 
Mas  hke,  into  the  soluble  modification  of  starch  mentioned  below. 

Bj  dry  distillation  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  water,  acetic 
acid,  and  empvreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  porous  cinder.  In  the  open  fire  it  softens, 
swells  up,  evolves  choking  vapours,  and  at  last  bums  with  a  bright  flame. 

It  is  oxidised  slowly  by  oxygen,  more  quickly  by  ozonisid  air,  yielding  but  little 
carbonic  anhydride.  By  distillation  with  manganic  peroxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  aqueous  formic  acid,  and  furfuroL 

Starch,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  natural  state  of  aggregation,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  ;  but  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  hot  water,  the  water  pene- 
trates between  the  different  layers  of  which  the  granules  are  composed,  swelling  them  up, 
»nd  forming  a  gelatinous  mass  known  as  starch-paste,  and  used  for  stiffening  linen, 
If  this  paste  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  the  swollen  starch-granules  slowly 
mbside,  whilst  a  certain  quantity  of  amylaceous  matter  remains  in  solution. 

When  water  into  which  one  or  two  hundredths  of  starch  has  been  introduced  ns 
bested  to  boiling,  the  grains  swell,  and  disintegrate  till  they  appear  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  water ;  but  on  exposing  the  liquid  to  a  temperature  below  0°,  the  water  freezes, 
and  the  starch,  recovering  a  certain  degree  of  aggregation,  separates  from  the  liquid  in 
the  form  of  small  pelliclea. 

When  starch  is  boiled  under  pressure  at  about  150°,  with  from  6  to  15  times  its 
Weight  of  water,  a  thin  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  filtered  from  the  insolublo 
Portion ;  this  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  minute  spherical  granules,  which,  when  dried, 
have  the  whiteness  of  starch  without  its  glistening  aspect.  These  granules  are 
•hgbtlj  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  when  the  water  is  heated  to 
ft*0  or  upwards.  This  soluble  starch,  which  is  distinguished  from  dextrin  (ii.  312) 
by  being  turned  blue  by  iodine,  and  by  possessing  a  greater  dextro-rotatory  power 
I  »2U°  according  to  Bechamp,  whereas  that  of  dextrin  is  170°),  is  likewise  proved 
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from  common  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase  at  ordinary  temperature* ;  by  heating  it 
for  a  certain  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  by  heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  & 
sealed  tube,  or  with  strong  nitric  acid  till  red  vapours  begin  to  pass  off;  by  boiling 
with  chloride  of  cine ;  and  by  trituration  for  a  short  time  in  the  cold  with  strong  svlpkunc 
acid.  If,  however,  the  action  of  the  diastase  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  66°— 80° 
(it  is  completely  interrupted  by  boiling),  or  if  the  heating  with  dilute  acids  be  con- 
tinued beyond  a  certain  time,  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  ultimately  into 
dextrogloco8e. 

Starch  is  also  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  boiling  with  aqueous  oxalic  or 
dilute  acetic  acid;  by  contact  with  glutin  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  also  bj 
contact  with  saliva  ;  into  sugar  also  by  contact  with  beer-yeast,  and  with  various 
animal  substances — viz.,  pancreatic  juice,  gelatin,  mucous  membrane,  urine,  bile,  tptr- 
viatic  fluid,  blood-serum,  animal  tissue,  and  by  watery  infusions  prepared  at  40°  from 
the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  muscles.    (Gm.  xv.  92.) 

On  tho  conversion  ofstarch  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  see  also  Musculus  (Compt 
rend.  liv.  194  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Ix.  203 ;  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  502 ;  1861,  p.  717.) 

Starch  dissolves  in  glycerin  when  heated  therewith  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is 
precipitated  in  tho  soluble  modification  by  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solution.  (vY. 
Kab6ch,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chera.  ii.  210.) 

Starch  triturated  in  the  cold  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  successively  into  soluble 
starch,  sulphamidonic  acid,  dextrin,  and  sugar. 

With  nitric  acid,  starch  yiolds  various  products,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  the  temperature,  and  the  duration  of  the  action  : 

a.  Cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  =  1'52)  dissolves  starch  without 
evolution  of  gas ;  water  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  xy loidin  or  nitramidin, 
C'H^NO^O*,  as  a  white  powder  (Braconnot,  Pelouze).  If  water  is  added  imme- 
diately, nothing  remains  dissolved ;  but  if  the  solution  is  allowed  to  staud,  it  gives 
with  water  less  and  less  xyloidin,  and  at  last  none,  while  a  substance  resembling 
saccharic  acid  remains  in  solution.    (Pelouze,  Compt.  rend.  vii.  713.) 

b.  If  starch  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  twice  it* 
weight  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  (2NHO*.3H*0),  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  or  30  hours 
at  the  mean  temperature,  or  if  it  is  mixed  with  enough  common  nitric  acid  to  form  a 
thick  mud,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  until  red  fumes  are  evolved,  unorganised 
insoluble  starch  is  at  first  produced,  then  starch  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  lastly  starch 
soluble  in  cold  water  (Be champ). — Starch  that  lias  been  moistened  with  ^  Fr  ctnt- 
nitric  acid  and  water,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  yields  dextrin  when 
heated  (Payen).  A  mixture  of  starch  with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  4  per  cent, 
water,  dried  at  first  in  the  air,  afterwards  in  a  water-bath,  gives,  with  5  parts  of  warm 
water,  a  solution  which  solidifies  to  a  jelly  like  lichenin  on  cooling,  and  gives  sugar 
when  boiled  with  acids.    (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  121.) 

c.  Hot  nitric  acid,  either  concentrated  or  dilute,  employed  in  excess,  evolves  nitrous 
gas  and  forms  oxalic  acid,  together  with  malic  and  acetic  acids. — Hitric  peronde 
acting  on  starch  neither  evolves  gas  nor  produces  oxalic  acid.  (Bouijs -Ballot,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxi.  211.) 

A  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  starch  into  an  explosive  com- 
pound, analogous  to  or  identical  with  gun-cotton  (De  Vrij,  Compt.  rend,  xil  120). 
According  to  Bechamp  (Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3],  lxiv.  322),  the  product  consists  of 
nitroxyloidin  or  dinitramidin,  C^H»(NO,)iO*. 

Chlorine-gas,  cither  dry  or  moist,  does  not  act  upon  starch  cither  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures or  at  100°;  when  starch  is  exposed  under  water  to  tho  action  of  chlorine  for 
eight  hours,  only  5lpis  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  (Lie  big).— 
Starch  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganic  peroxide  yields,  among  other 
products,  trichlorinatcd  acetic  aldehyde  (chloral)  and  pentachlorinated  propionic  aide- 
hyde. 

When  bromine-water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  starch  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
orange-yellow  powder  is  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  starch  with  bromine, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  dried  without  loss  of  bromine. 

Starch-paste  is  coloured  deep-blue  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  or  by  mixing  it 
with  solution  of  potassic  iodide,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  chlorine-water,  nitrou«  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c,  to  set  tho  iodine  free.  This  blue  coloration,  which  affords  an 
extremely  delicate  test  oither  for  starch  or  for  iodine,  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
loose  combination  of  starch  and  iodine,  or  perhaps  to  the  mere  mechanical  precipita-  i 
tion  of  the  iodine  upon  the  starch,  inasmuch  as  it  is  destroyed  by  alcohol,  potash.  \ 
Bulphydric  acid,  and  in  goneral  by  all  liquids  which  take  up  the  iodine.  The  liquid 
may  also  bo  decolorised  by  ebullition,  whereby  the  iodine  is  volatilised ;  if,  howoyi-r, 
tho  boiling  be  not  continued  for  a  sufficient  time  to  volatilise  the  whole  of  the  iodine, 
the  blue  colour  reappears  as  the  liquid  cools.  When  potato-starch  is  powdered  in  a 
mortar  with  cold  water,  the  filtered  liquid  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine ;  this  tflvct  is  aot 
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observed  with  wheat-starch,  the  grains  of  which,  being  smaller,  are  not  crushed  under 
the  pestle  (Redwood,  Repert.  Pharm.  [3],  xxxix.  84).   Respecting  the  various  circum- 
stances which  affect  and  modify  the  bluo  colour,  see  Gmelins  Handbook,  xv.  97. 
Starch  slowly  absorbs  fluoride  of  boron,  becoming  liquid,  but  without  coloration. 
Starch  heated  with  five  times  its  weight  of  potassic  hydrate  and  a  little  water,  gives  off 


Lussac).  By  digestion  with  potash-ley  for  twelve  hours,  at  60°  or  60°,  it  is 
converted  into  dextrin  (Pay en).    Soda  acts  in  like  manner. 

Starch-paste  yields,  with  baryta-  and  lime-water,  precipitates  consisting  of  com- 
pounds called  A  m i  1  a t  e  o f  barium  or  calc  ium.  A  dilute  solution  of  starch,  mixed 
with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  precipitate  of  plumbic  ami  late, 
C«H"Pb<,Ol*.Pb''0. 

According  to  Blondeau  (Compt.  rend.  lix.  403),  starch  unites  with  ammonia, 
forming  the  compound,  C^H'WNH1  called  amidia,  which  acts  like  a  weak  base, 
uniting  with  acids,  but  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  metallic  salts. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  starch  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of  Starch. — The  following  method  of  estimating  starch 
in  vegetable  organs,  &c,  given  by  Dragendorff  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  631),  depends  upon 
the  insolubility  of  starch  in  alcoholic  potash,  and  its  solubility  in  diastase  and  when 
heated  with  dilute  acids.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°,  aud 
pulverised,  are  mixed  with  25  to  30  grains  of  a  solution  of  5  to  6  pts.  potassic  hydrate 
in  94  to  96  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  digested  at  100°  for  18  to  30  hours  in  n 
sealed  tube  (or  a  flask  which  can  be  closed  airtight) ;  and  the  contents  are  thrown,  while 


then  with  cold  spirit  of  ordinary  strength,  and  finally  with  distilled  water  mixed 
(in  the  case  of  gummy  substances)  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  filter,  with 
its  contents,  is  dried,  first  at  60°,  thon  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  thus  obtained  and  that  of  the  original  substance  gives  the  quantity  of  pro- 
tein-substances, fat,  sugar,  and  part  of  the  salts  present.  The  residue,  together  with 
the  filter  cut  in  pieces,  is  next  heated  with  water  containing  5  \  or  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  a  sample  is  no  longer  turned  blue  by  solution  of  iodine ;  and  the  residue 
separated  from  the  acid  liquid  is  washed,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight 
thus  found  gives  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  starch  in  the  substance  under  examination. 
Any  mineral  substances  insoluble  in  polish,  alcohol,  and  water,  but  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  that  would  introduce  an  error,  may  be  estimated  by  evaporating  the  acid 
liquid  to  dryness,  and  incinerating  the  residue  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
This  error  may  also  be  avoided  by  extracting  the  starch  with  concentrated  extract  of 
malt  at  56°,  instead  of  acidulated  water.  In  the  case  of  substances  which  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus,  it  is  best  to  perform  the  extraction  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  common  salt  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  the 
insoluble  residue  with  weak  spirit. 

The  residue  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  starch  contains  cellulose,  mucus,  lignin, 
cuticula,  and  cork-substance,  the  last  four  of  which  may  be  separated  from  the  cellu- 
lose by  digestion  with  chlorate  of  potassium  und  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Starch  may  also  be  estimated  by  converting  it  into  glucose,  and  determining  the 
quantity  of  that  product.  For  this  purpose  Siege rt  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  743) 
digests  one  gramme  of  the  air-dried  substance  (potatoes  for  instance)  with  50  c.c.  water 
and  2  grammes  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours ;  then  dilutes  to  100  c.c., 
and  again  warms  50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  liquid  with  4  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  to  95° 
for  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  sugar-solution  thus  obtained  is  then  made  up  to  100  c.c. 
with  water,  or,  if  very  much  coloured,  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  is  determined  with  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  in  the  usual  way  (ii.  865). 

Starch  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium  swells  up 
to  a  pasty  mass  of  20  to  30  times  its  original  volume,  which  dissolves  in  water,  leaving 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  membrane  ;  and  on  adding  iodine -wuter  to  the  solution, 
the  blue  compound  of  starch  and  iodine  is  precipitated  in  flocks.  As  cellulose  is  not 
affected  by  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium,  theso  salts  may  be  employed  for  detecting 
and  separating  starch  in  vegetable  tissues.    Dilute  solutions  act  less  strongly. 

Animal  Starch  (?) — A  substance,  supposed  to  be  starch,  has  been  observed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  animal  body.  Granules,  which  after  being  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol 
turn  blue  on  addition  of  iodine,  occur  in  the  brain,  and  formations  of  similar  character 
occur  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  mucous  membranes  in  certain  states  of  disease, 
and  in  small  quantity  even  in  health.  This  substance,  however,  is  not  true  starch,  as  it 
contains  nitrogen,  and  does  not  yield  sugar  when  heated  with  dilute  acids. 

Glycogen,  the  sugar-forming  substance  of  the  liver,  has  the  same  composition  as  starch 


(ii.  906). 
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»F.    See  Spkctbal  Anaxysis  (p.  394). 

A  borato-chloridc  of  magnesium,  occurring  in  the  salt- 
beda  of  Stassfurth  near  Magdeburg,  in  masses  having  a  mierocrybtaiiine  structure: 
hardness  •=  4  to  5,  and  specific  gravity  =  2*913.  Contains,  according  to  the  mean  of 
recent  analyses  by  Heintz  and  Ludwig,  8*20  per  cent,  chlorine,  2  77  magnesium,  26  24 
maignesia,  60  82  boric  anhydride,  and  1*97  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
Mg"Cll.2(3Mg"0.4B-0»)  +  4  aq.    (Rammdsberg's  Miner  alchemic,  p.  256.) 

STATICS.  A  genus  of  plumbaginaceous  plants,  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho  sea  or  of  salt-springs,  and  containing  considerable  quantities  of  common  salt.  100 
pts.  of  Staticc  Gmdini,  air-dried,  yield  7'7  per  cent,  ash,  of  which  115  per  cent,  arc 
soluble  in  water,  and  88  5  per  cent,  insoluble.  St.  suffruticosa  yields  5  7  per  cent, 
ash,  uf  which  4575  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water.  The  soluble  portions  of  the  two 
contain,  in  100  pta. : 

K-SO«.         Kr'SO*.        N..CI.      Na'CO3.  NallO. 
Static*  Gmdini     .       22  2  29  7  29  0  7  0 

Siatice  suffrtUkosa        18  4  24  8  46  0  27  -  2 

BTAUROLITS.  Staurotide,  Granatite,  Croisette,  Pierre  de  Croix,  Iclorl 
cruciforme  grtnatite. — Tlus«  names  are  applied  to  certain  silicates  of  aluminum 
occurring  in  trimetric  crystals,  often  forming  cruciform  groups,  on  the  St.  Got  hard,  in 
the  Ural,  and  other  localities.  Staurolite  from  the  St.  Gothard  has  the  composition 
4AlfO".3SiOf;  that  from  Airolo,  in  Tessin,  is  lOAl'O'.OSiO2 ;  that  from  Polewakoi,  in 
the  Ural,  is  SAPO'.BSiO*;  that  from  Bretagne  is  5Al'0'.6SiO'-.  (Seo  Silicates,  p.  255 ; 
also  Dana,  ii.  261 ;  Rammelsberg,  p.  567.) 

The  name  staurolite  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  of  harmotorae. 

STAUROSCOPE.  An  optical  instrument,  invented  by  F.  v.  Kobell,  for  ex- 
amining the  polarising  structure  of  crystalline  bodies.  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  320;  J.  pr- 
Chem.  lxiv.  389.) 

Syn.  with  SrArBOLrra. 

C,sIl,7NO    -   N  |  ^'j"'*0.— Obtained    by   heating  ethylie 

stearuto  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  20  to  25  days  in  a  sealed  tube  immersed  in  a 
salt-bath,  and  purified  by  reerystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  and  repeated  washing 
with  cold  ether.  After  melting  it  solidifies  at  107'5°.  (Carlet,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
L1859],  i.  76.) 

BTr. AHA WILIDE.   Phcnyl-stcar  amide.    C'H^NO  «  N  \  C«H*  .—When  au 


/.C»"HM0 

)  c«h»  .— w; 

1     H  . 


excess  of  anilino  is  distilled  over  stearic  acid  heated  to  230°  in  an  oil-bath,  the  whole 
of  the  stearic  acid  is  couvertod  into  anilide.  The  product  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol : 

C»»H"01  +  C«H'N  =  C,4H"NO  +  H*0. 
It  forms  white,  delicate,  shining  needlos,  melting  at  93'63,  and  solidifying  to  a  mass 
of  radiated  crystals.— An  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 

STEARERIN.  The  fat  contained  in  the  wool  of  Merino  sheop  is,  according  to 
Chevreul  (J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  123),  a  mixture  of  a  more  liquid  fat,  elaeriu,  and  a 
more  solid  fat,  stearerin.  This  latter  melts  at  603,  and  dissolves  only  in  100  pts- 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*805,  whereby  it  may  bo  separated  from  the  much  wore 
soluble  olaerin.  When  treated  with  strong  potash-ley,  it  yields  a  salt,  stearorate ot 
potassium,  which  is  more  like  a  resin-salt  than  «  true  soap.  The  fat  is  probably 
only  a  mixture. 

STEARIC  ACID.    C^EW  =  ^^^^O.-Acide  stcarique,  Acide  marganvs, 

Talgsaure.  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  lxxxviii.  225:  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  ii.  354  :  xxih- 
19;  Recherche*  sur  Us  corps  gras. — Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  xciii.  250.— .R0dtcn* 
bach  or,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  46. — Broraeis,  ibid.  xxxv.  86;  xxxvii.  303. 
Sten house,  ibid,  xxxvi.  57.— Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  497.— Francis,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  256.— Gottli eb,  ibid.  lvii.  35— Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  »«/• 
Ixxii.  272.— Hard  wick,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  232.— Crowder,  Phil.  Mag.  [<].  ir- 
21.— Heintz,  see  references  under  Myhistic  Acid,  Hi.  1069.— Berthelot,  Ann.  u>- 
Phys.  [3],  xli.  216,  432;  xlvii.  297.— Pebal,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  138.-Gni.  xni. 

l03,)  .  11  fats  Of 

Stearic  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  as  a  constituent  of  the  more  soiia  i»w> 
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the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  most  abundant  in  these,  especially  in  beef-  and  mutton- 
suet  ;  but  exists  also,  together  with  palmitic,  myristic  acid,  &c,  in  the  softer  fats,  such 
as  the  butter  of  cow's  milk,  human  fat,  in  that  of  the  goose,  of  serpents,  of  cantharides, 
and  in  spermaceti.  It  occurs  also  in  vegetable  fats,  especially  in  cacao-fat ;  lc*s 
abundantly  in  olive-oil,  in  the  fat-oil  of  black  mustard,  in  the  fat  of  Brindonia  indica, 
and  many  others.  The  stearophanic  acid,  prepared  by  Francis  from  the  berries  of 
Cocculxu  mdicus,  and  the  bussic  acid,  obtained  by  Hard  wick  from  bassia-oil,  have 
been  shown  by  Crowdcr  to  be  identical  with  each  other,  and  by  Heintz  to  be 
identical  with  the  stearic  acid  obtained  from  mutton-suet  Stearic  acid  appears,  then, 
to  be  a  frequent  constituent  of  fats,  both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  vegetable  kingdom*  ; 
it  rarely,  however,  occurs  in  the  free  state,  but  almost  always  as  a  glyeeride,  viz.  in  the 
form  of  tristearin  (p.  422).  In  the  fat  of  cocculus-grains,  part  of  the  stearic  acid  is  in 
the  free  state. 

Preparation. — Stearic  acid  is  prepared  from  beef-  or  mutton -suet,  or  better  from 
cacao-fat,  by  saponifying  the  fat  with  soda-ley,  heating  the  soap-paste  with  water 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  removing  the  separated  fatty  acids  after  cooling,  washing 
thorn  with  water,  and  then  dissolving  them  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  hot 
alcohol  On  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  acid  separates  out,  while  the  oleic 
acid  remains  in  solution ;  and  may  be  separated  by  subjecting  the  mass,  after  draining, 
to  strong  pressure,  redissolving  tho  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  alcohol,  leaving 
it  to  separate  by  cooling,  and  again  pressing  the  solid  mass.  From  the  mixture  of 
solid  fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  the  stearic  acid  may  be  separated,  in  a  comparatively 
pure  state,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol,  only  tho  . 
portion  which  first  separates  being  each  time  selected.  But  to  obtain  pure  stearic 
acid,  it  is  better  to  subject  tho  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  to  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead,  barium,  or  magnesium,  the  stearato  then 
separating  out  first. 

For  this  purpose  Heintz  dissolves  the  impure  stearic  acid  (4  pts.),  melting  at  about 
60°,  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  that  nothing  will  separate  out  on  cooling,  even 
to  0°,  and  mixos  the  hot  liquid  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  magnesic  acetate 
(1  pt).  The  magnesium-salt  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  pressed  and  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tho  stearic  acid 
thereby  separated  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol,  till  it  melts  constantly 
between  69°  and  70°. 

Stearic  acid  is  also  easily  prepared  from  stonrophanin  (?  tristearin),  tho  fat  of 
cocculus-berries,  by  saponifying  it  with  potash,  salting  out  tho  soap,  decomposing  it 
with  hvdrochloric  acid,  and  crystallising  the  separated  fat  from  alcohol.    The  fatty 
acid  is  thus  obtained  in  small  needles,  melting  at  68° :  probably  not  quite  pure  stearic 
acid. 

According  to  Buff  and  Oudemanna  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxix.  215),  the  best  material 
for  the  preparation  of  stearic  acid  is  shea-butter,  which  contains  about  70  per  cent, 
stearic  and  30  per  cent,  oleic  acid,  but  no  other  solid  fatty  acid. 

On  the  large  scale,  impure  stearic  acid  is  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin -candles 
by  saponifying  some  of  the  harder  fats,  generally  with  lime.  The  resulting  lime-soap, 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  pressed  first 
in  the  cold,  and  afterwards  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  separate  the  oleic  acid 
from  the  less  fusible  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

Another  method,  applied  chiefly  to  palm-oil,  consists  in  decomposing  the  fat  with 
superheated  steam,  as  described  uuder  Glyckrin  (ii.  885). — A  third  method  consists 
in  treating  the  fat  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  tho  product.  When  a  hot  fat  is 
brought  in  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  immediately  resolved  into 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  glyeeryl- 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  original  process,  patented  by  Gwynne,  Wilson,  and  Jones,  37 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  of  60°.  Bm.  was  introduced  into  the  hot  fat,  and  the  mixture 
was  heated  for  24  hours  to  90° — 92°.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  might  be  considerably  diminished  (6  to  9  per  cent,  being  sufficient  for 
many  fats),  provided  the  temperature  M'as  raised  proportionately  higher  (to  1^5°  \rhen 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  small).  (For  details  of  the  stearin-candle  manu- 
facture, see  IW»  Dictif  nary  of  Arts,  &c,  iii.  754  ;  Chemical  T«hnvtog>/,  vol.  L  part  ii. 
p.  432;  Handtc.  d.  Chem.  viii.  201.) 

Properties. — Pure  stearic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  lamiure  or 
needles;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction  (Che vreul, 
Heintz).  At  low  temperatures  it  is  heavier  than  wator,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
101  at  0°  (Saussure);  but  between  9°  and  10°,  its  specific  gravity  is  the  same  as 
that  of  water.  It  melts  at  69° — 69  2°  (Heintz)  to  a  colourless  oil,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  white,  scaly,  crystalline  mats,  lamino-crystailme  on  the  recently- 
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fractured  surfaces.  Tho  impure  acid  solidifies  in  masses  of  acicular  or  wavellitic 
structure.  The  melting-point  was  found  by  Chevreul  to  be  75°  (solidifytng-point  70°), 
by  Duffy  68°  (solidifying-point  65  8°),  by  Stenhouse  69°;  by  Kedtenbacher,  Kopp, 
and  others,  70° ;  by  Hardwick,  705°.  Pebal  found  that  the  purest  acid  melted  at 
692°. 

When  stearic  acid  is  melted  with  more  fusible  fatty  acids,  the  mixture  fuses,  not 
at  the  medium  fusing-point,  but  mostly  at  a  lower  temperature,  often  even  below  that 
of  the  most  fusible  acid  in  the  mixture :  this  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  which  is 
exhibited  by  many  metallic  alloys,  as  of  lead  with  tin,  or  with  tin  and  bismuth.  The 
following  tables  exhibit  the  melting-points  and  modes  of  solidification  of  mixtures  of 
stearic  acid  with  lauric,  myristic,  and  palmitic  acids,  in  various  proportions,  as  de- 
termined by  Heintz : 


1.  Stearic  and  Lauric  Acids. 

A  mixture  of : — 


Stearic  acid. 

Lauric  acid. 

Melts  at 

1                          Mode  of  solidifying. 

10 

90 

41-5° 

Nou -crystal  line 

20 

80 

38-5 

Non-crystalline,  warty 

.Small  shining  crystalline  facets  on  the  surface 

30 

70 

43-4 

40 

80 

60-8 

Warty,  non-crystalline 

60 

50 

658 

Scarcely  crystalline,  slightly  granular 
More  distinctly  granular ;  commencement  of 
scaly  crystallisation 

60 

40 

690 

70 

30 

620 

Somewhat  more  distinctly  granulo-scaly 

80 

20 

64-7 

Distinctly  scaly-crystalline 

90 

10 

670 

The  same 

2.  Stearic  and  Myristic  Acids. 

A  mixture  of: — 


Stearic  acid. 

Myristic  acid. 

Melts  at 

I 

Mude  of  solidifying. 

10 

20 
30 
40 
60 
60 

70 
80 
90 

90 
80 
70 
60 
60 
40 

30 
20 
10 

51-7° 

478 

48-2 

50-4 

645 

698 

62-8 
65-0 
671 

Non-crystalline,  opaque 
Indistinctly  crystalline 
|  I*imino-crystalline 
Beautiful  broad  laminse 
Non-crystalline,  opaque 

Neither  needles  nor  laminee ;  commencement 

of  scaly  crystallisation. 
More  distinctly  scaly 
Still  more  distinctly  scaly 
Scaly-crystalline 

A  mixture  of : — 

3.  Stearic  and  Palmitic  Acids. 

stearic  acid. 

Palmitic  acid. 

Melts  at 

Solidifies  at 

Mode  or  solidifying. 

00 

80 

70 

60 

60 

40 

36 

32-6 

30 

20 

01 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 

65 

67-5 

70 

80 

90 

67  2° 

653 

620 

60-3 

66-6 

66'3 

56-6 

65-2 

65-1 

575 

601 

625° 

603 

693 

665 

650 

64*5 

54-3 

640 

640 

638 

645 

Scaly-crystalline 

Finely  aciculo-crystalline 

The  same 

Hough,  non-crystalline 
Broad,  lamino-crystalline 
The  same 

Non-cryBtalline,  wavy,  shining 
The  samo 

Non-cry  stall  inq,  wavy,  dull 
Scarcely  acicular 
Beautifully  acicular 

4.  Stearic,  Palmitic,  and  Myristic  Acids. — The  melting-point  of  a  mixture  of  32  5 
per  cent,  palmitic  acid  with  67"5  per  cent,  myristic  acid,  which  is  situated  at  46  2°, 
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sinks  lower  when  to  20  pts.  of  this  mixture  there  are  added  from  1  to  7  pts.  of 
stearic  acid  ;  the  melting-points  of  the  several  mixtures  are  as  follows  :— 

With  1  pt  stearic  acid  the  melting-point  is  45-2° 

2  »  „  44  5 

3  „  „  440 

4  „  „  438 

5  4IG 

6  „  „  454 

7  „  „  46-0 

8  „  „  465 


These  mixtures  solidify  to  non-crystalline  masses.    (H  e  i  n  tr.) 

5.  Stearic  and  Margaric  Acids. — Mixtures  of  these  two  acids  molt  more  easily  than 
stearic  acid,  but  only  a  few  of  them  less  easily  than  margaric  acid.    They  solidify 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  unmixed  fatty  acids,  differing  therefore  in  this  respect 
from  mixtures  of  stearic  with  palmitic  acid.  (Heintz.) 
A  mixture  of : — 


Stearic  acid. 

Margaric  acid. 

Melta  at 

Mod«  of  solidifying. 

10 

00 

505° 

Scaly-crystal  line 

20 

80 

698 

The  same,  but  less  distinctly 

30 

70 

60-8 

Like  the  laBt 

40 

60 

812 

The  same 

60 

50 

620 

The  same,  but  less  pearly 

60 

40 

631 

The  same 

70 

30 

647 

Tho  same 

80 

20 

66-2 

The  same 

90 

10 

676 

Scaly-crystalline 

Puro  stearic  acid  expands  very  strongly  when  heated,  especially  at  the  moment  of 
fusion  (about  11  percent.),  and  contracts  so  much  in  solidifying  that  cast  lumps  appear 
porous.  Its  volume,  that  at  0°  being  taken  for  unity,  is  1  038  at  60°,  1  064  at  60°, 
1  079  at  70°,  and  by  fusion  tho  yolume  at  70°  increases  to  1  198. 

The  volume  of  the  solid  acid  at  different  temperatures  is  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

V  -  1  +  0  0013490  t  +  0  000034007  *  +  0  00000044 1 80  f ; 
and  that  of  the  liquid  acid  by— 

V  -  1-1980  +  0  001009J,  or  V  »  1  +  0  0008425; 

where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  solid  acid,  =  1  at  0°;  V,  the  volume  of  the  liquid  acid, 

1  at  70° ;  t  denotes  temperatures  below  70°,  and  5  temperatures  above  70°  (Kopp, 
Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xciii.  184).  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fused  acid  =  0*854  (Saus- 
■ure).    It  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  scaly  crystalline  mass,  or  in  shining  needles. 

Stearic  acid  distils  iu  a  vacuum,  and  in  quantities  of  15  to  20  grammes,  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  for  the  most  part  without  alteration.  When  heated  to 
300 — 330°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours,  it  does  not  alter  either  its  appearance  or 
its  melting-point,  or  give  off  either  gas  or  water.  (Berthelot.) 

Stearic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  readily  in 
ctlur,  benzene,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  oifo,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

The  composition  of  stearic  acid  is  determined  by  the  following  analyses : 
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75-75 
12-78 
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76-50 
1281 
10-69 
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Hard. 

wick. 
761 3 
12-86 
11  01 

100  00 


Francti. 

74  73 
12-46 
1281 
10000 


Laurent  and  Gerhardt. 


a. 
75-41 
12  53 
1206 

10000 


b. 
75-60 
12-61 
11-79 

Ioo-oo 


Heinli. 

75-67  to  75-88 
12-59  „  12-85 


Petal. 
75-84  to  76  15 
12  83  „  12  71 


The  formulas  CWC  (Chevreul),  Cmlf*0'  (Redtcnbacher,  Krdmann) 
C"7/*0T  (Stenhouse),  C^IFO*,  or  C'»H*'Oa  (Gerhardt),  have  been  successively 
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roposed  for  stearic  acid.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  gave  tho  formula  ^"//"O*,  or 
;,TH,40*,  according  to  which  stearic  acid  would  be  isomeric  with  margaric  acid.  Tho 
above  formula,  first  proposed  by  Hardwick  for  stearic  acid  separated  from  bassia-oil 
(bassic  acid),  then  adopted  by  Crowder  for  the  stearophanic  acid  of  Francis,  has  been 
recognised  by  Heintz  as  the  true  formula  of  stearic  acid. 

Decompositions. — 1.  When  90  grms.  of  stearic  acid  are  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
the  greater  part  passes  over  unchanged,  but  a  smaller  portion  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  water,  and  stearonc;  the  distillato  likewise  contains  acetic  acid,  butyric 
iicid,  a  fatty  acid  of  lower  melting-point  than  stearic  acid ;  also  a  hydrocarbon  of  the 
formula  OH3",  and  ketones  richer  in  oxygen  than  stearone— these,  as  well  as  the  hydro- 
carbons, probably  resulting  from  further  decomposition  of  the  stearone.  The  black- 
brown  residue  in  the  retort  still  contains  stearone,  but  scarcely  any  fatty  acids. 
(Heintz.) 

2.  Stearic  acid  mixed  with  platinum-black,  and  heated  to  100°  in  oxttgen-ga$,  forms 
carbouic  anhydride,  and  at  200°  is  completely  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water  (Re i  set  and  Mil  Ion  [3],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  viii.  285).  It  burns  in  the  air  like 
wax,  and  when  heated  to  1 80°  m  oxygen-gas  it  burns  with  a  dazzling  light.  With  oxone 
it  behaves  like  palmitic  acid  (iv.  334). 

3.  Heated  with  chromic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  it  yields  chromic  oxide,  and 
an  acid  melting  at  64—65°,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  first  deposits  unaltered 
stearic  acid,  then  an  acid  (Redtcubacher'a  margaric  acid)  melting  between  59°  and 
30°.  (Rodtonbacher.) 

4.  Permanganate  of  potassium  converts  stearic  acid  into  stearate  and  carbonate  of 
potassium.    (Cloez  and  Guignet,  Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  1110.) 

5.  Nitric  acul  forms  from  stearic  acid  small  portions  of  volatile  acids,  which  mix 
with  the  unaltered  stearic  acid,  and  lower  its  melting-point  (Heintz).  When  stearic 
acid  is  heated  with  2  or  3  pts.  nitric  acid,  violent  action  takes  place  after  half  an 
hour,  nitric  acid  and  pungent  gases  being  given  off,  and  the  fused  acid  being  converted 
into  a  tenacious  frothy  mass,  then  becoming  clear  and  mobile,  and  finally  solidifying 
as  it  cools  to  a  tallowy  mas,  which  melts  at  35°  to  45°.  According  to  Bromeii*,  this 
mass  contains  margaric  acid,  and  if  crude  stearic  acid  has  been  used,  an  oil  formed 
from  oleic  acid,  and  coloured  blood-red  by  potash.  After  several  days'  treatmeut  with 
nitric  acid,  the  stearic  acid  disappears  completely  being  converted  into  sebacic  and 
Huccinic  acids  (Bromeis).  In  later  experiments,  Bromeis  obtained  also  azoleicacid 
(an  acid  isomeric  with  amanthylic  acid),  and  produced,  according  to  Arppe,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 

6.  Stearic  acid  fused  with  phosphoric  anhydride  forms  a  yellow  mass,  which,  when 
freed  from  the  unaltered  stearic  acid,  melts  at  54 — 60°,  and  contains,  on  the  average, 
80-4  per  cent.  C,  12  9  H.  and  67  O  (C'WO*  -  81  2  per  cent.  C,  1277  H,  and 
603  O),  and  is  con  vert  ed  by  hot  nitric  acid  into  a  brittle  waxy  mass  containing  7725 
per  cent  C,  12  22  H,  and  10  53  O.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  500.) 

7.  Dry  chlorine  gas  at  100°  converts  stearic  into  chlorostearic  acid.  (Hardwick.) 

8.  Bromine  heated  with  stearic  acid  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  forms  a  dark-brown 
liquid,  which  does  not  alter  perceptibly  at  100°,  but  between  130°  and  140°  is  slowly 
converted  into  a  yellow  oily  mixture  of  bromo-  and  dibromo-stearic  acids,  mixed  vith 
unaltered  stearic  acid.    Formation  of  bromostearic  acid : 

O'H-O'    +    Br*     =     C'*H»BrO'    +  HBr. 

When  more  than  2  at.  bromine  is  used  to  1  at.  stearic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  di- 
broraostearic  acid  is  produced,  but  even  then  a  part  of  tho  stearic  acid  remains  unaltered- 
If  the  heat  is  raised  above  140°,  the  mass  remains  brown,  or  charcoal  separates  from  it. 
(Oudemanns,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxix.  193.) 

9.  Vmtachloride  oj  phosphorus  brought  in  contact  with  stearic  acid  at  a  moderate 
heat,  forms  a  colourless  mass,  which  soon  becomes  heated  to  150°,  turning  brown  and 
black.  When  distilled  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a 
hydrocarbon,  stearic  acid,  and  a  solid  product  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  stearic  arid. 
(Chiozza,  Gerhardt* s  Traite,  ii.  851.) 

11.  Stearate  of  potassium,  in  contact  M'ith  oxychloride  of  phosphorrls,  become? 
slightly  heated,  and  at  150°  swells  up  to  a  dark  jelly,  perhaps  forming  chloride  of 
stearyl.  inasmuch  as  the  product  treated  with  alcohol  yields  stearate  of  ethyl.  (Pebal) 

12.  When  stearic  acid  is  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  a  trace  of  Kulpbunc 
acid  is  given  off,  and  the  same  products  are  formed  as  when  stearic  acid  is  heated  by 
itself.    (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxiii.  373.) 

13.  The  acid  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  100c,  for  several  hours,  is  decomposed, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  carbonises  at  a  higher  temperature. 
(ChevrcuL) 
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14.  Stearate  of  calcium,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  marsh-gas  and 
olefiant  gas  (or  gases  having  the  same  composition  as  the  latter),  and  yields  a  distil- 
Lite  containing  a  large  quantity  of  stearone,  with  small  quantities  of  other  ketones, 
while  carbonate  of  calcium  remains  behind.  The  distillate  does  not  contain  any  fatty 
acid  (  H  e  i  n  t  z ).    See  Stearoxb. 

15.  Stearic  acid  distilled  with  excess  of  aniline,  yields  phenyl-stearamide.  From 
its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  aniline,  howevpr,  it  crystallises  unaltered.  (Pebal.) 

16.  Stearic  acid,  heated  with  methylic,  ethylic,  and  the  homologous  alcohols,  with 
ntannite,  quercitc,  finite,  and  sugars,  with  glycerin,  orcin,  mecutiin,  cryihroglucin, 
and  cholesterin,  yields  ethereal  compounds,  formed  from  the  acid  and  the  other  body, 
with  elimination  of  water.  Wheu  heated  for  thirty-six  hours  with  pyrogallic  acid  to 
200c,it  forms  a  crystalline  compound.  (Hosing,  Compt  rend.  xiv.  1149.) 

Stearates. — Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate, 
probably  from  formation  of  acid  carbonate,  but  does  not  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
form  a  mono-acid  salt,  till  heated  to  about  100°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stearates 
are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids,  the  separated  stearic  acid  rising  to  the  surface  as 
an  oil  when  the  liquid  is  warm.  The  stearates  have  tho  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and 
plasters,  and  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water. 

Stearate  of  Ammonium. — Stearic  acid,  either  in  the  fused  or  in  the  solid  state, 
absorbs  ammonia-gas  without  elimination  of  water,  the  quantity  absorbed  amounting 
after  a  month,  when  the  absorption  ceases,  to  6*68  pts.  ammonia  for  every  100  pts. 
of  acid  (1  at.  NH"  =»  5*9  pts.).  The  compoupd  is  solid,  white,  inodorous,  hue  an 
alkaline  tasto,  may  be  sublimed  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  gives  off  ammonia,  but  takes 
it  np  again  on  cooling.  When  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  air,  it  gives  off  ammonia 
and  water,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  acid  salt,  mixed  with  empyreumatic  oil.  The 
neutral  salt,  when  protected  from  the  air,  dissolves  in  hot  water,  especially  in  ammo- 
niacal  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  acid  salt  in  nacreous  lamina) 
(Chevrcul).  The  solution  of  stearic  acid  in  hot  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  deposits 
small  needles  on  cooling.  When  heated  for  some  time,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  is  then 
not  clarified  by  further  addition  of  ammonia.  Tho  neodlos  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  (Crowder.) 

Sttarate  of  Barium,  C**HTeBa"0*,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  an  alkaline  stearate  wish  a  hot  solution  of  barium-chloride,  or  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid  with  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  baric  acetate.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  lamina?,  and  having  a  nacreous 
lustre  when  dry.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  without  melting  when 
heated. 

Stearate  of  Calcium,  CMEF*Ca'*0*,  obtained  by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  potassic  stearate,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  boiling 
water,  is  a  white,  fusible,  tasteless  powder. 

Stearate  of  Copper,  CMH;aCu"0«.—Light-blue,  bulky,  am orphous powder ;  melts 
when  heated  to  a  green  liquid,  easily  decomposing  at  the  same  time.    (II  eintz.) 

Stearates  of  Lead. — The  monoplumbic  sal t,  C,*II7•Pb''0,,  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tating a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  neutral  sodic  salt  with  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
plumbic  nitrate,  or  of  the  acetate  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water.  When  dry  it  forms  a  heavy 
amorphous  powder,  which  is  not  wetted  by  water,  melts  at  about  125°  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  and  solidifies  to  an  opaque  amorphous  mass.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  diplumbic  salt,  CMH7"Pb"04.Pb'  0,  is  prepared  by  boiling  stearic  acid  in  a  close 
vessel  with  triplumbic  acetate,  and  boiling  the  product  first  with  water,  then  with 
alcohol.    It  forms  a  white,  transparent,  friable  soap-liquid  at  100°.    (Chovreul. ) 

Stearate  of  Magnesium,  C^H:oMg"0«,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  neutral 
sodic  salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  by  supersaturating  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  stearic  acid  with,  ammonia,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  then 
an  excess  of  dissolved  sulphate  of  magnesium.  After  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it 
forms  dazzling  white  flocks,  consisting  of  microscopic  lam i use,  which  dry  up  to  a 
1  i  gh  t  fusi  ble  powder.    (H  eintz.) 

Stearates  of  Mercury. — The  mercuric  salt,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  mer- 
curic nitrate,  is  a  white  easily  fusible  powder,  which  softens  between  the  fingers.— The 
merevrous  salt,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  mercurous  nitrate,  is  while  moist  a 
white,  granular  powder,  but  becomes  grey  when  dry.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
cold  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  easily  fusible. 

Stearates  of  Potassium.— a.  Tho  neutral  salt,  CH^KO',  separates  on  cooling 
from  a  solution  of  1  pt.  stearic  acid  and  1  pt.  potassic  hydrate  in  10  pts.  water,  in 
white  opaque  granules,  and  may  be  purified  by  pressure,  solution  in  18  pts.  alcohol 
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of  specific  gravity  0*821,  and  washing  the  needles,  which  then  separate,  with  cold 
alcohol  (Chevreul).  According  to  Ileintz,  it  is  roost  easily  obtained  in  the  puro 
state,  by  mixing  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  potassic  carbonate  in  excess,  evaporating  the  mass  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  residue 
with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  tho  filtered  solution  to  crystallise.  It  form* 
shining  delicate  needles,  scales,  and  lamina?,  which  aggregate  into  a  hard  soap ;  it 
has  a  mint  alkaline  taste. 

In  air  saturated  with  moisture,  it  takes  up  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water.  Ons 
pt.  of  the  salt  forms,  with  10  pts.  of  cold  water,  an  opaque  gum,  which  melts  at  99°, 
and  solidifies  to  a  pearly  gum  on  cooling.  One  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  completely  in 
25  pts.  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  liquid  which  is  still  limpid  at  92°,  and  solidifies 
to  a  pearly  mass  on  cooling. 

The  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the  salt  in  100  pts.  of  hot  water  deposits  on  cooling  a 
mixture  of  neutral  and  acid  stearate  of  potassium,  while  one-fourth  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  potash  remains  dissolved.  When  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  alcohol,  or  in  20 
pts.  of  boiling  water,  is  mixed  with  1,000  pts.  of  boiling  water,  or  5,000  pts.  of 
cold  water,  it  deposits  all  the  stearic  acid  as  acid  salt,  whilst  half  the  potash  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water.  In  like  manner  the  neutral  salt,  when  drenched  with  5000 
pts.  of  cold  water,  gives  up  half  its  potash,  and  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt  without 
forming  a  gum.  In  these  cases  the  alkaline  water  contains  a  trace  of  stearic  acid  in 
solution  (Chevreul).  It  dissolves  at  10°  in  231  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0*794,  in  10  pts.  at  66°,  the  latter  solution  becoming  turbid  at  55°,  and  solidi- 
fying at  38° ;  in  6*7  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*794,  forming  a 
liquid  which  gelatinises  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  ether-alcohol,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  (Crowd  er,  Hard  wick).  Boiling  ether  withdraws  from  the  neutral  salt 
a  certain  quantity  of  stearic  acid,  leaving  a  compound  richer  in  potash.  (Chevreul.) 

0.  The  acid  salt,  C"H»»K0'.C,8H,«O»,  is  obtained  by  decomposine  the  neutral  salt 
with  1,000  pts.  or  more  of  water.  When  pressed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
it  separates  on  cooling  in  silvery  scales,  inodorous,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  does  not 
melt  at  100°.  It  is  not  altered  by  cold  water,  but,  when  boiled  with  1,000  pts.  of  water, 
yields  a  milky  liquid,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  in  which  a  more 
acid  salt  is  suspended ;  towards  75°  this  liquid  becomes  clearer,  but  again  turbid  at 
67° ;  if  tho  liquid  bo  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  more  acid  salt  remains  on  the 
filter. 

100  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  dissolve  27  pts.  of  acid  potassic  stearate  at  the  boiling 
heat,  but  retain  only  0*36  pt.  of  it  after  cooling  to  24°.  In  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  the  alcohol  to  decomposo  the  acid  salt  into  the  neutral  salt  and  stearic  acid,  the  por- 
tion which  remains  dissolved  contains  a  salt  richer  in  stearic  acid  than  the  crystallised 
salt.  When  the  acid  stearate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  aqueous  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
is  mixed  drop  by  drop  with  infusion  of  blue  litmus,  the  liquid  is  ultimately  reddened 
by  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  salt;  but  on  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  which 
precipitates  a  hyperacid  salt*  and  sets  free  a  certain  quantity  of  alkali,  the  blue  colour 
D  restored. 

y.  Hyperacid  »ahy  CuH«sKO«3Cl,H,',0»  (?).— Produced  when  the  acid  salt  0  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water.    It  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  solidifies  on  eoolingj 
swolls  up  in  cold  water.    When  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  separates  into  the 
salt  which  is  deposited,  and  stearic  acid  which  remains  dissolved. 

Stearate  of  Silver,  C^AgO*.— Obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  20 
of  the  sodium-salt  in  5  or  6  ox.  of  strong  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  12  to  13  grms.  silver- 
nitrate  in  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  (Crowd er).  Amorphous  white  precipitate, 
very  loose,  and  strongly  electric  when  dry.  Assumes  a  purple  colour  when  exposed  to 
light  in  the  moist  state ;  not  altered  by  light  when  dry.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia. 

Stearatee  of  Sodium.— a.  The  neutral  salt,  CH^NaO*,  is  obtained,  like  the 
potassium-salt,  by  treating  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid  with  excess  of  sodifl 
carbonate,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  with  addition  of  a  little  water,  and 
boiling  the  finely-pulverised  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  sodic 
carbonate  undissolved.  The  hot-filtered  alcoholic  solution  is  then  immediately  mixed 
with  i  of  its  volume  of  hot  water,  whoreupon  tho  greater  part  of  the  sodic  stearate 
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„  on  cooling  in  tho  form  of  a  jelly,  while  the  water  retains  in  solution 
small  quantity  of  sodic  carlxmate  still  present.    Tho  sodic  stearate  thus  separated  is 
then  strongly  pressed,  and  dried  between  100°  and  120°. 

Neutral  sodic  stearate  is  very  much  like  the  potassium-salt,  but  harder.  From  a 
hot,  concentrated,  alcoholic  solution  it  separates  as  a  jelly,  which,  on  standing, ,is  con- 
verted into  shining  translucent  laminae  Francis  obtained  it  (from  stearophanic  acta) 
in  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  fine  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  is  tasteless  at  AreN  hat 
after  some  time  produces  a  distinct  alkaline  taste.  It  is  permanent  in  air ;  in  moderately 
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dry  air,  and  even  from  air  saturated  with  moisture,  it  absorbs  only  7*5  percent,  water  in 
twelve  days,  afterwards  not  any  perceptible  quantity.  It  dissolves  in  10  pts.  boiling 
water,  to  a  thick  semi  transparent  mass,  which  solidifies  and  becomes  opaque  at  62°. 
When  covered  with  600  pts.  of  cold  water,  it  becomes  more  opaque  in  14  days  by 
taking  up  water,  and  gives  up  to  the  water  a  trace  of  soda.  With  10  pts.  water  at  90°, 
it  forms  a  thick,  nearly  transparent  solution,  which  solidifies  to  a  white  mass  at  62° ; 
and  this,  when  heated  with  40  pts.  more  water,  forms  a  solution  which  is  still  filtrable 
below  1003,  and  when  mixed  with  2,000  pts.  more  water,  deposits  the  acid  salt  on 
cooling,  while  half  tho  soda  and  a  trace  of  stearic  acid  remain  in  solution.  It  is  this 
decomposition  by  water  which  renders  the  soap  available  for  washing.  It  dissolves  at 
10°  in  499  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*821,  and  in  20  pts.  at  the  boiling  beat ;  the 
latter  solution  becomes  turbid  at  70°,  and  solidifios  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  afterwards  becomes  opaque,  and  contracts,  from  formation  of  numerous  shining 
crystals.  Boiling  other  withdraws  from  the  salt  a  small  quantity  of  stearic  acid, 
together  with  a  trace  of  soda,  and  yields  a  slight  deposit  on  cooling.  (Chev- 
reuL) 

0.  The  acid  gait,  C^II^NaO'C^H"^,  is  formed,'  as  above  mentioned,  when  a 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  10  to  40  pts.  of  hot  water  is  mixed  with  2,000  pts.  or 
more  of  cold  water,  or  when  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  in  2,000  to  3,000  pts.  of  boiling 
water  is  left  to  cool.  It  then  separates  in  nacreous  lamina?.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  solution  which  reddens  litmus  ;  and  on  addition  of  a  huge  quantity  of  water, 
deposits  a  still  more  acid  salt,  while  free  alkali  remains  in  solution. 

S  tea  rate  of  Strontium,  C",HT*Sr"0*,  is  prepared  by  precipitation,  like  the 
barium-salt,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Stearic  Acid. 

Bromostearic  Add,  C^H^BrO*.  (Oudemanns,  J.  pr.  Ohem.  lxxxix.  195.V— 
Obtained  by  heating  stearic  acid  (7  pts.)  with  water  and  bromine  (4  pts.),  in  a  sealed 
tube,  to  130°  or  140°  at  most*  till  the  brown  colour  of  the  bromino  disappears,  and 
the  mixture  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  oil,  cooling  to  a  crystalline  solid. 
After  washing  away  the  hydrobromic  acid,  tho  contents  of  the  tube  are  dissolved  in 
20  times  their  weight  of  warm  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  the  unchanged  stearic  acid 
is  separated  by  cooling  to  — 10°.  The  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water  and  an  excess  of  crystallised  sodic  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over 
the  wator-bath.  The  tough  saline  mass  thus  obtained  is  boiled  with  10  volumes  of 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  filtered  as  hot  as  possible  ;  and  the  crystals  of  sodic  bro- 
mostearate,  which  form  in  the  filtrate  (and  of  which  more  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution),  are  collected  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
alcohol.    The  mother-liquor  contains  dibromostearate  of  sodium. 

From  the  sodium-salt  the  bromostearic  acid  is  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as 
a  yellow  indistinctly  crystallino  mass,  melting  at  41°,  and  of  specific  gravity  1*0653 
at  20°. 

It  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  heating  with  excess  of  caustic  potash.  Bromo- 
stearato  of  silver,  heated  with  water,  forms  bromido  of  silver  and  stearidic  acid, 
C"H"0». 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  aud  in  ether.  It 
forms  with  the  alkalis  soap-like  compounds,  which  crystallise  from  alcohol. — Bromo- 
tttaratt  of  potassium  is  more  soluble  than  the  sodium-salt.  The  alkalino  bromostearates 
form  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts. 

Sibromostearic  Acid,  C,,IIMBr*08. — Formed  as  above  in  the  preparation  of 
bromostearic  acid,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystallisable  sodium-salt.  This 
salt  is  brown,  tenacious,  very  hygroscopic,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  forms  with 
water  an  opaquo  soapy  solution.  After  drying  at  130°,  it  contains  32*5  per  cent,  of 
bromino  and  6  59  of  soda,  approximating  to  tho  formula  C^H^NaBr.  (Oudemanns, 
loc.  cU.). 

CbJoroctearlc  Add,  CTT^O*.  CMoroJmssic  acid  {Hard wick,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  ii.  232). — Formed  by  treating  stearic  acid  at  100°  with  dry  chlorine,  whereupon 
it  first  becomes  thicker,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  solid  resin,  which  forms 
with  potash  an  amorphous  soap,  not  crystalliBable  from  alcohol.  The  barium-salt 
and  leiid~salt  are  insoluble  in  water. 

STEARIC  AWHYDRIDE.  C4WHT*0'  (C'H^O^O. — Obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  benzoic  anhydride  (i.  657),  but  difficult  to  free  from  stearic  acid.  (Chiozza, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  104.) 

Ren  rostra  ric  Anhydride,  Bmzoic  Stearate,   or  Stearic  Benzoate,  C**!!4-  O*  rr. 
(C'II*OXC,*IIM0)0.— Obtained  by  heating  potafsic  stoarate  with  benzoic  chloride  to 
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100°,  and  exhausting  the  product  with  ether.  Crystallises  in  shining  lamina;,  which 
melt  at  1 00°.    (C  h  i  o  z  z  a.) 

STEARIC  ETHERS,  o.  Stearic  Ethers  containinrf  the  Alcohol -radicles,  OH**1 
and  (OH5")".  Methylic  Stbabatr,  or  Nethj/lste/iric  Ether,  C'^O1- 
CH^CH^O*.  (Lassaigne,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  1 68.)— Produced  by  heating  2 
pta.  mothylic  alcohol  with  2  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt.  stearic  acid,  or  by  heating 
stearic  acid  with  methylic  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  day.  It  is  a  neutral,  crystal* 
line,  seraitraneparent  mass, insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  85°?  (Lassaigne);  at  38°. 
(Hanhart,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  230.) 

Ethylic  Stbabatr,  commonly  called  Stearic  Ether,  C  •H<*0*  -  C^H^C^O*. 
(Lassaigne,  loc.  cit. — Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  51. — Stenhouse, 
ibid,  xxxvi.  68— Francis,  VAd.  xlii.  261— Crowder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lvii.  292.— 
Heintz,  see  Memoirs  cited,  iii.  1069.— Duffy,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  197.— Pebal, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  153. — Bertholot,  ibid.  lxxxviii.  312.— Han  hart,  Compt  rend, 
xlvii.  230.— Bert  he  lot  and  Fleurieu,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lxvii.  79.)— This  ether  is 
produced :  1.  By  heating  stearic  acid  with  alcohol  to  200° ;  small  quantities  are  produced 
also  by  heating  the  materials  together  to  100°  for  102  hours  (Berthelot);  or  bv  boil- 
ing stearic  acid  with  alcohol  (Lassaigne). — 2.  Bypassing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid  (Redtenbacher);  by  heating  alcoholic  stearic  acid 
with  acetic  acid  to  100°,  the  whole  of  the  stearic  acid  then  entering  into  combination  in 
102  hours  (Berthelot). — 3.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  product  formed  by  heating 
stearic  acid  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  (Pebal). — 4.  By  boiling  tristearin  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol  (Duffy),  or  by  heating  tristearin  with  small 
quantities  of  alcoholic  potash.    (Bonis,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  35.) 

Properties. — Ethylic  stearate  is  a  crystalline  mass,  semitransparent,  and  resembline 
white  wax.  Melts  at  33-7°  (Duffy,  Heintz);  at  27°  (Lassaigne);  30°— 31° 
(Redtenbacher);  31°  (Hanhart);  32°  (Francis);  32*9°  (Pebal);  33  3° 
(Crowder).  Solidifies  to  a  translucent  mass  (Duffy) ;  to  a  crystalline  mass,  soft 
at  first,  afterwards  becoming  hard  and  brittle  (Heintz).  Volatilises  a  little  at  the 
heat  of  the  water-bath  (Crowder)  ;  boils  at  224°  with  partial  decomposition,  leaving 
a  residue  of  charcoal  (Duffy).  Tasteless ;  melts  on  the  tongue,  producing  a  sensation 
of  cold  (Crowder);  hus  a  buttery  taste  (Francis).  Inodorous  in  the  cold;  smells 
faintly  whon  heated.  (Francis.) 

It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol,  but  not 
from  ether.  (Duffy.) 

Decompositions, — 1.  For  the  decomposition  by  heat,  see  above. — 2.  By  water  at 
100°,  it  is  partially  resolved  in  102  hours  into  alcohol  and  stearic  acid,  more  abun- 
dantly by  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  acetic  acid  and  2  to  8  vols,  water,  the  latter  reaction  taking 
place  without  any  formation  of  acetic  ether  (Berthelot). — 3.  Fuming 

hydrochloric 

acid  at  100°,  converts  it  in  106  hours  into  chloride  of  ethyl  and  stearic  acid  (Berthe- 
lot).— 4.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  but  not  by  aqueous  potash  (Duffy).~ 
5.  Anhydrous  baryta  heated  with  the  ether  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  decomposes  it 
completely,  and  the  product  heated  with  water  yields  alcoholate  and  stearate  of  barium : 

2C»HwO«  +  2Ba"0  -  C"H"Ba"0«  +  C«H»Ba-0». 

These  are  the  only  products;  no  ethylic  ether  is  formed  (Bert  he  lot  and  Fleurieu). 
— 6.  Heated  to  100°  with  glycerin,  it  does  not  yield  stearin,  even  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Berthelot.) 

Ethylesic  Stbabatr,  C"HI40*  +  jJSjiy^Jo1  (Wurts,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 

[3],  lv.  436).  Glycolic  Bistearate.  Glycol  distlarimie. — Obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromide  of  ethylene  on  stearate  of  silver.  The  product  is  exhausted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  treated  with  potassic  hydrate,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate.  « 
forms  light  shining  laminae,  melting  at  76°,  and  resembling  tristearin. 

Amylic  Stearate,  C»H"0*  -  CH^OH'^O.- Obtained  by  heating  stearic 
acid  with  amylic  alcohol  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  day ;  or  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  amylic  alcohol,  or  by  boiling  tri- 
stearin with  a  solution  of  sodium  in  amylic  alcohol.  It  is  a  neutral,  soft,  viscous, 
transparent  mass,  melting  at  255°  (Duffy);  at  25°  (Hanhart).  It  is  decom- 
posed by  alcoholic  but  not  by  aqueous  potash;  dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol,  the 
solution  solidifying  to  a  jelly.    The  ethereal  solution  does  not  yield  crystals. 

Octylic  Stbabatr,  C,«HmO»  -  C'^H^CPH'OO1.— Obtained  by  heating 
stearic  acid  with  octylic  alcohol  to  200°  in  a  scaled  tube  for  a  day.  It  is  colourless, 
inodorous,  tuneless,  neutral, and  melts  at  45°.    (Hanhart,  foe.  cit.) 
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Cbtylic  Stbabatb,  C**H*Oj  -  C,,HM(C,,H,,)0*  (Berthelot,  Ann.Ch.  Phyi. 
[3]  lvi.  70.) — A  mixture  of  1  part  of  ethal  with  4  or  5  parts  of  stearic  acid  is  heated 
to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  for  8  or  10  hours.  Tho  product  is  mixed  first  with  a  little 
ether,  and  then  with  slaked  lime,  which  takes  up  the  uncombined  stearic  acid ;  and  the 
wholo  is  heated  to  100°  for  some  minutes,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  ether,  whereby  the 
ethal  and  cetylic  stearate  are  dissolved,  and  remain  behind  on  evaporating  the  solution. 
From  the  mixture  thus  obtained,  the  free  ethal  is  removed  by  boiling  five  or  six  times 
with  6  to  10  pts.  of  alcohol,  and  the  undissolved  cetyl-com  pound  is  then  allowed  to 
crystallise  from  other.  It  forms  broad  shining  laminae,  resembling  spermaceti,  melting 
at  65°  to  60°,  and  cooling  to  a  crystalline  solid.  It  is  neutral,  but  decomposes  partly 
by  volatilisation,  with  formation  of  a  little  free  acid. 

0.  Stearic  Ethers  containing  other  Organic  Ratlicles.— Berth e lot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xlvii.  324 ;  Chimic  organiqtte,  ii.  191 — 219),  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  glucose, 
mannite,  duicite,  pinite,  and  querc'Ue,  and  purifying  the  product  in  the  manner  described 
under  Maxkits  (Hi.  824),  nas  obtained  the  following  fatty  compounds  resembling 
stearin  and  palmitin : 

(C«H«)*»  \ 

Olncic  Distearate  C«H«Of   =  (C^H^OJHO*. 

(C*H«)**  ) 

Dulcitic,  Mannitic,  Pinitic,  Quercitic  Distearate  C«H«0T   -  (C*"H^O)*|0». 

Dulcitic  Tetrastearate  C^H^O*  -  (C"H»0)«i°** 

(C*H*)"  ) 

Mannitic  and  Pinitic  Tetrastearate  .      .     C»H14iO»  =  (C»H»»0)4  V0T. 

H4  ) 

 C,,iH,,•0,•? 


All  these  compounds,  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  barium,  are  resolved  into  stearic 
acid  and  the  respective  sugars.    Their  formulae  require  confirmation. 

Camphic  Stbabatb,  C^H^O*  =  c?.^Lo|0?  Stearate  of  Camphyl.  Camphol 

sttarique.  Stearinsaures  Borneol. — Obtained  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  borneol 
(i.  626)  to  200°  for  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  water  is  then  eliminated,  and 
a  mass  is  formed,  from  which  the  uncombined  stearic  acid  is  removed  by  cautious  and 
rapid  treatment  with  ether  and  slaked  lime,  and  the  free  borneol  by  heating  the 
evaporated  ethereal  solution  to  150°  in  an  air-bath  for  half  a  day  or  longer. 

It  is  a  thick,  colourless,  and  inodorous  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
after  some  days  or  months ;  neutral  when  freshly  prepared ;  volatile  (without  decom- 
position ?),  decomposed  by  alkalis  into  stearic  acid  and  borneol. — Dissolves  slightly 
in  cold,  and  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31 
lvi.  89.) 

Gltcbbic  Stbabatbs.   See  Stbabims. 

Mbcokic  or  Opiakylic  Stbabatb,  C*-HT,0,-^gl^^l)f  Jo4?    StearaU  of 

Meconin.  Stearate  of  Opianyl.  Mrconine  siearicue. — Formed  by  heating  meconin  with 
stearic  acid  to  100°  for  several  hours ;  boiling  the  product  with  water,  which  takes  up 
uncombined  meconin  ;  and  removing  the  excess  of  stearic  acid  with  lime  and  ether,  as 
in  the  case  of  cetylic  stearate.  It  is  a  neutral,  white,  solid  mass,  which  melts  easilv, 
and  solidifies  very  slowly.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lvi.  75.) 

StbabatbofObcim,  C^JW  -  ^W*0  \  °*  ?~ When  orcin  $ y'  2n){*  heat*d 
with  stearic  acid  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  hours,  a  mixture  is  obtained  from 
which  water  extracts  the  uncombined  orcin.  On  separating  the  excess  of  stearic  acid 
from  the  residue,  by  means  of  ether  and  slaked  lime,  the  stearate  of  orcin  remains 
dissolved  in  the  ether,  and  may  bo  purified  by  evaporation  and  solution  in  sulphide  of 


It  is  a  slightly  coloured,  tasteless,  neutral  wax,  which,  whon  heated,  evolves  an 
odour  of  orcin  and  stearic  acid,  and  volatilises.  Combustible.  Assumos  a  red  colour 
with  ammonia.  Heated  to  100°  for  some  days,  with  moist  calcic  hydrate,  it  yields 
calcic  stearate,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  latter  body  becomes 
coloured  with  ammonia,  like  orcin,  but  does  not  form  crystals. 

Stearate  of  orcin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  iu  rthr  and  t/isutyhif?e 
of  carbon.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lvi.  74.") 
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8TBAAZBZO  ACID.  C»H"0*  (Ouderaanne,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxix.  193.)— 
An  acid  isomeric  with  oleic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  bromostearate  of  silver  with  water. 
It  is  an  amorphous  mass,  resembling  the  soft  animal  fats ;  has  a  peculiar  faint  odonr, 
melts  at  35°,  and  distils  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  easily  than  elsidic 
acid,  and  does  not  crystallise  from  the  solution.  With  the  alkalis  it  forms  soaps,  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  which  give  precipitates  with  metallic  salts. 

STEARINS.  Glyceric  Stearates.  Stearate*  of  Glyceryl.— Stearic  ethers  formed 
from  glycerin,  (C,H»)*MI«.0»,  by  the  replacement  of  §,  or  the  whole  of  the  typic 
hydrogen  by  the  monatomic  radicle  stearyl.  They  may  all  bo  produced  artificullv, 
by  heating  stearic  acid  with  glycerin;  tristearin  is  also  a  constituent  of  most  of  the 
more  solid  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 

(C*H»r) 

Monostiabin,  C"H«04  -  (^•H^OfO1.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii. 

221.)-— Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  part*  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  to 
200°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  36  hours,  then  leaving  it  to  cool.  On  opening  the  tube,  there 
is  found  floating  on  the  excess  of  glycerin,  a  solid  layer,  containing  monostearin  and 
uncombined  stearic  acid.  This  layer  is  melted,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether, 
then  with  slaked  lime,  and  heated  to  130°  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whereby  the  stearic 
acid  is  made  to  unite  with  lime.  The  monostearin  is  separated  by  exhaustion  with 
other  and  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Monostearin  forms  very  small  white  needles,  aggregated  in  roundish  grains,  melting 
at  61°,  and  solidifying  at  60°  to  a  hard,  friable,  waxy  mass.  It  is  neutral  in  alcoholic 
solution ;  volatilises  without  decomposition  in  a  vacuum.  Very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  ether. 

Monostearin  decomposes  when  heated  in  a  tube,  with  formation  of  acrolein.  When 
it  is  heated  on  platinum-foil,  a  portion  evaporates,  while  the  rest  turns  yellow,  and 
burns  with  a  white  very  luminous  flame.  Heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  110  hours,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  glycerin 
and  stearic  acid.  A  trace  of  a  neutral  chlorinated  liquid  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Monostearin  is  decomposed  by  heating  for  some  hours  to  100°  with  moist  protoxide 
of  lead,  yielding  nearly  25  per  cent,  glycerin  (calc.  25-66  p.  c.  C'H'O*).  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  heating  to  100°  for  26  hours  with  alcoholic  act  tic  acid. 

(CUT  ) 

Distbabik,  C"H"0»  -  (C»H»0)«|0«.  (Berthelot,  loc.  «Y.)-Obtained :  l.By 

heating  monostearin  with  3  pts.  of  stearic  acid  to  260°  for  three  hours.— 2.  By  beating 
stearic  acid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerin  to  100°  for  114  hours;  or  to  275°  for 
seven  hours.— 3.  By  heating  the  stearin  of  natural  fats  with  excess  of  glycerin  to  200° 
for  22  hours.  Separated  like  monostearin.  It  forms  white  microscopic  lamina,  which 
melt  at  58°,  and  solidify,  like  monostearin,  at  55°.  Obtained  in  need!.*  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  from  ether.  Neutral ;  decoraposiblo  by  moist  oxide  of  lead 
at  100  t 

Tbistbabin,  (*H"«0'  -  (^£h?^.|  0«.  Stearine  or  Substance  grasse  o{ ChevreuL 

Buif  absolu  of  Braconnot.    Talgfett.    (Chcvreul,  Recherche*  eur  Its  cor}*  gr**.— 
Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  xciii.  225. — A.  Vogel,  ibid,  lviii.  154.— Lecanu,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.xii.  25.— Liebig  and  Pelouze,  ibid.  xix.  264.— Hedtenbachcr,  ibid.  xxxv. 
195.— Francis,  ibid.  xlii.  254.— Arzbiicher,  itnd.  Ixx.  239.— Heints,  see  Memoirs 
already  cited  (iii.  1069).-  Duffy,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  197,  303.— Berthelot,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  216,  432;  xlvii.  297;  also  Chimic  organique,  ii.  52  et.  seo.- 
H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  194.— Bouis,  Compt  rend.  xlv.  35;  JahreBb.  1W7, 
p.  357.— Bouis  and  Pimentel,  Compt.  rend,  xli  v.  1355;  Jahresb.  1 857,  P- 356.-- 
Om.  xvn.  118.) — This  compound  was  first  prepared,  though  in  an  impure  state,  by 
Chevroul ;  purer  by  Braconnot.    Berthelot's  researches  have  demonstrated  the  identity 
of  the  stearin  of  natural  fats  with  tristearin.    It  occurs  in  many  fats,  especially  in  the 
solid  tallows  and  lards  of  the  animal  kingdom  (p.  413).— The  stearophanin  of  V™**1* 
is  also  resolved  by  saponification  into  stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  but  diflers  widely  m>w 
tristearin  in  its  melting-point  (p.  426). 

Preparation.— Monostearin  is  heated  for  three  hours  with  15  to  20  times  its  weight 
of  stearic  acid  to  270°  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the  product  is  purified  in  the  same  manner 
as  monostearin  (Berthelot).  Heintz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  300)  heats  stearic  scia 
with  glycerin  to  200°  for  24  hours,  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride* 
the  tube  is  then  opened ;  the  glycerin  decanted ;  the  free  stearic  acid  removed  V 
treatment  with  ether  and  lime  ;  and  the  mass  of  glyccrides  dissolved  out  by  b»1,,nJ 
ether.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  already  contains  monostearin,  and  may  be  converted 
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into  tristearin,  by  heating  to  270°  for  eight  hours  with  a  large  excess  of  stearic  acid ; 
the  uncombinod  stearic  acid  may  then  be  removed  as  before,  and  the  tristearin  dissolved 
out  by  hot  ethor. 

Chevreul's  stearin  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mutton-suet  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
recrystaUising  the  fat,  which  separates  out,  till  the  melting-point  becomes  constant. 
Purer  than  this  is  Braconnot's  stearin,  obtained  by  repeatedly  melting  mutton-suet 
with  oil  of  turpentine :  still  purer  is  that  of  Lecanu,  who  melts  mutton-suet  in  the  water- 
bath,  adds  an  equal  quantity  of  ether,  stirring  all  the  while ;  presses  the  fat  when 
cold,  and  recrystallises  it  till  the  melting-point  rises  to  62°.  Above  this  temperaturo 
the  melting-point  doeB  not  appear  to  be  raised  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  small 
quantities  of  ether;  but  it  may  still  be  raised  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  10  to 
100  times  its  volume  of  ether.  After  32  crystallisations  thus  performed,  the  melting- 
point  rises  to  69*7°  (Duffy) ;  but  the  fat  thus  treated  is  still  a  mixture  of  tristearin 
and  tripalmitin  (Heintz),  as  shown  by  its  melting-point,  and  by  that  of  the  acids 
(  —  66*5°)  separated  from  it  by  saponification.  The  molting-points  of  the  fatty  acids 
obtained  by  saponifying  different  varieties  of  stoarin,  are  as  follows- — 


Chevroul's  stearin,  solidifying  at  44°,  yiolds  tatty  acids  melting  at  58° 
Braconnot's    „         „  61°  „  „  623° 

Lecanu's        „  „  62°  „  „  66° 

Ipffi££|  -    ••     «°-«20  ••      -  •*-"* 

Heintz's         „  62°  „  „  64° 

From  brindonia-tallow,  according  to  Bonis  and  Pimentel,  pure  tristearin  may  bo 
separated  by  recrystallisation,  yielding  by  saponification  an  acid  having  the  melting- 
point  of  stearic  acid. 

Properties. — Tristearin  forms  white,  pearly,  shining  nodules,  together  with  very  fine 
needles  (Bonis  and  Pimentel) ;  small  pearly  laminae,  resembling  spermaceti  or 
stearic  acid  (Lecanu).  Inodorous  ;  tasteless ;  neutral.  Volatile  without  decomposition 
in  a  vacuum  (Chevroul).  A  non-conductor  of  electricity.  (Rousseau,  J.  Pharm. 
ix.  687.) 

The  stearin  of  the  natural  fats,  as  well  as  that  artificially  prepared,  exhibits  two 
(or  three)  different  melting-points,  since  when  heated  it  first  becomes  fluid  and  trans- 
parent ;  afterwards,  when  further  heated,  again  solid  and  opaque ;  and,  lastly,  a  second 
time  fluid  (Heintz,  Duffy,  Kopp).  It  expands  when  heated,  but  on  first  melting 
undergoes  a  contraction  of  about  2$  per  cent ;  near  its  second  melting-point  it  again 
expands, and  at  the  moment  of  melting  increases  about  5  per  cent,  in  volume  (Kopp). 
Tallow-stearin  melts  first  at  51 — 62  ,  and  the  second  time  at  62° ;  at  58°  it  is  quite 
opaque  (Heintz).  With  purer  or  less  pure  tallow-stearin  somewhat  different  tem- 
peratures are  observed. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  produced  by  the  splitting-up  of  tristearin  into  di stearin 
and  free  acid,  inasmuch  as  alcohol  of  56°  takes  up  no  stearic  acid  therefrom  (Hei  ntz). 
According  to  Duffy,  it  is  to  bo  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  three  modifications  ot 
stearin.    (Glyck&idfs,  ii.  879.) 

a.  First  modification. — Produced  when  stearin  melting  at  69*7°  is  heated  to  737° 
or  higher,  and  then  cooled,  when  it  solidifies  only  at  517°.  It  is  solid  below  62°, 
bat  melts  at  that  temperature,  passing  into  the  second  modification.  Shining  nodules 
of  specific  gravity  0  9867  at  15°,  0  9600  at  51  5°  (Duffy),  0  987  at  10°.  (H.  Kopp.) 

fi.  Second  modification. — Produced  by  heating  stearin  of  the  first  modification  to 
52°,  or  a  few  degrees  higher,  for  some  time,  until  the  fused  mass  has  again  become 
solid.    Lamellar,  melting  at  642°.    Specific  gravity  -  10101  at  15°.  (Duffy.) 

y.  Third  modification.  —Forms  the  crystals  of  stearin  which  separate  from  ether. 
It  is  also  formed  when  stearin  is  heated  to  66°  or  60°,  after  which  it  solidifies  slowly, 
at  62—63°,  to  an  opaque,  friable,  highly  crystalline  mass,  and  melts  again  only  at 
697°.  Specific  gravity  at  16°  -  10179;  at  51*5°  -  1  009;  at  66*5°  =  0-9931 ;  at 
682°  =  09746.  (Duffy.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  melted  stearin  at  65  6°  is  0  9245  (Duffy).  Duffy's  second 
modification  is  not  obtained  from  pure  stearin,  which,  however,  contains  tho  first  and 
third  modifications,  even  after  several  rocrystallisations ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  pure  stearin  (Hoi  ntz).  Tallow-stearin,  melting  at  60°,  possesses  at  60°, 
in  the  first  modification,  a  volume  =»  1*031,  and  after  passing  into  the  second  modifi- 
cation a  volume  —  1-008,  the  volume  at  0°  being  «=»  1  ;  its  volume  increases  to  1-076 
at  the  melting-point,  and  on  melting  to  1*127.    (H.  Kopp.) 

Melted  stearin  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  very  indistinctly  crystalline  mass  (H  e  i  n  tz) ; 
to  a  blistered  mass,  which  exhibits  transparent  and  dead-white  portions  (Bonis  and 
Pimentel).    The  temperature  of  molted  stearin  falls  several  degrees  below  the 
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solidifying-point  before  the  mass  becomes  solid,  but  rises  again  during  solidification 
to  44°  (Chevreul),  54°  (Lecanu);  it  forms  a  semitransparent  mass,  having  an 
even  surface,  the  central  part  of  which  ultimately  solidifies  in  radiated  crystals. 
(Chevreul.) 

The  percentage  composition  of  tri stearin  is  as  follows : — 
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Berthelot  analysed  artificially-prepared  tristearin.  The  stearin  of  beef-suet  contains, 
according  to  Arzbacher,  7874  percent.  C;  but  Hcinta  (b)  and  Duffy  (c)  found  it  to 
have  the  same  composition  as  that  from  mutton-suet.  Duffy  examined  stearin  melting 
(a)  at  62-6°  and  (A)  at  697°.  The  formula  of  tristoarin  was  deduced  by  Berthelot  from 
the  combining  proportions  of  glycerin  with  acids  (Ethjebs,  ii.  619;  Glycekides,  ii.  877), 
Duffy  having  previously  shown  that  in  the  formation  of  1  at.  stearic  acid  from  stearin 
1  at.  carbon  is  eliminated.  Berthelotfs  formula  alone  explains  how,  in  the  saponifica- 
tion of  stearin,  the  undermentioned  amounts  of  glycerin  and  acid  are  produced. 

Stearin  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  30°  B.,  nor  even  in  alcohol  of  97  per 
cent.,  in  the  cold  ;  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  in  flocks  on 
cooling  (Lecanu).  100  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0-795,  dissolve 
16  04  to  16-07  pts.  of  Chevreul's  tallow-fat  from  mutton-suet;  15  48  pts,  of  that 
•from  beef-suet;  18*25  from  hog' s-lard ;  and  36  from  goose-fat.  100  pts.  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*805,  dissolve  6-63  pts.  of  tallow-fat;  100  pts.  of  specific 
gravity  0-822  dissolve  1*45  of  the  tallow-fat  of  butter,  which  is  deposited  almost  entirely 
on  cooling  (Chevreul).  Stearin  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  retains  alcohol 
even  after  prolonged  fusion.  (Saussure.) 

Stearin  dissolves  very  freely  in  boiling  etner,  which  retains  j^th  on  cooling  (Lecanu). 
It  dissolves  in  hot  acetone  more  freely  than  in  cold,  and  is  precipitated  on  cooling,  or 
by  the  addition  of  water  (Chonevix).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  volatile  oils,  and  mixes 
with  melted  camphor,  and  with  drying  and  oil-fat.  A  solution  of  1  pt,  of  stearin  in 
160  pts.  almond-oil  deposits  white  flocks  of  stearin  when  mixed  with  170  pts.  of 
other ;  it  is  therefore  not  rendered  more  soluble  in  ether  by  admixture  with  a  fatty  oiL 
(Lecanu.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Stearin  yields  by  dry  distillation  tho  products  of  decomposition  of 
stearic  acid  and  of  glycerin — viz.,  carbonic  anhydride,  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons, 
acrolein,  acetic  acid,  water,  and  free  carbon ;  part  of  it,  however,  passes  over  unaltered. 
The  hydrocarbons  boil  between  190°  and  245°,  and  aro  polymeric  with  ethylene 
(Gerhard t). — 2.  Pure  stearin  does  not  alter  by  exposuro  to  the  air,  and  impure 
stearin  probably  turns  rancid  only  when  it  contains  olein  or  drying  oil.  (Chevreul.) 

3.  Tristearin  is  easily  saponified  by  alkalis,  lead-oxide,  and  other  bases,  yielding 
stearic  acid  (melting  at  70°)  and  glycerin,  1  at.  of  pure  tristearin  yielding  3  at.  stearic 
acid,  and  1  at.  glycorin  : 

(S',to-  +  8H.o-srx°|o) 

Pure  tristearin  from  Brindonia  indica  yielded  95'7  per  cent,  stearic  acid ;  artificial 
stearin  yielded  95'5  per  cent,  stearic  acid,  and  10  2  glycorin  dried  in  vacuo  (Heint*): 
tho  quantities  required  by  calculation  are  95*7  stearic  acid,  and  10-3  glycerin;  the 
purity  of  the  substance  and  the  correctness  of  the  formula  are  therefore  fully  proved. 

4.  A  solution  of  sod  ium-elhy  late  in  al>solute  alcohol  decomposes  stearin  when  hoated, 
yielding  sodic  and  ethylie  stearate,  together  with  glycerin:  in  like  manner,  with 
sodium-amylatc,  it  yields  amylic.  stearate  (p.  421). 

6.  A  solution  of  dry  ammonia-gas  in  absolute  alcohol  does  not  act  on  stearin,  even 
after  prolonged  boiling. 

6.  Bromine  And  chlorine  decompose  stearin,  forming  substitution-products,  which  are 
softer  and  more  soluble  than  stearin  itself.  The  chlorine-compound  contains  212  per 
cent,  chlorine ;  the  bromine-compound  35  9  bromine.  (Lefort,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  «v« 
24.) 
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7.  Stearin  mixed  with  pancreatic  juice  yields  an  emulsion  in  which  the  whole  af  the 
stearin  is  resolved  into  stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  on  standing  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
temperature  of  30 — 40°.    (Bernard ;  Berthelot,) 

•TSABOCBLORHTSROr.    C«H«C10-  -  C"H»0  \  J* .—  Produced  by 

passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  for  some  time  into  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin 
heated  to  100°.  After  being  left  to  settle,  then  washed  with  sodic  carbonate,  and 
repeatedly  dissolved  in  ether,  it  forms  a  solid  mass  melting  at  28°.  (Berthelot.) 

8TEASOGLUCOSB,    Glucic  Stearate  (p.  421).  CMHwOT    «*    2C'•H,■0,  + 

CB^O*  —  8H*0. — A  saccharide  produced  by  heating  stearin  with  certain  kinds  of 
sugar.  To  prepare  it,  a  mixture  of  stearin  and  anhydrous  glucose  is  heated  to  120° 
fur  fifty  or  sixty  hours,  and  the  product  is  purified  by  ether  and  lime,  like  monostearin 
(p.  422).  Caue-sugar  and  trehalose  also  yield  the  same  compound  ;  when  trehalose  is 
employed,  the  mixture  may  bo  heated  to  180°.  Small  quantities  are  obtained  likewise 
from  stearin  and  starch  at  180°,  and  from  stearin  and  woody  fibre  at  200°. 

It  forms  microscopic  fine  granules,  or  a  whitn  fusible  mass  resembling  stearin.  It 
is  neutral.  It  assumes  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  reddish  colour,  quickly  changing  to  violet 
and  black.  It  reduces  potastio-cupric  tartrate ;  is  decomposed  by  treatment  with 
warm  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  glucose,  humus-substances,  and 
ethylic  stearate.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lx.  95.) 

BTearoconotb  (from  <rW«,  tallow;  and  n6ris,  powder). — The  name  applied 
by  Cooerbo-to  a  fatty  substance,  which  he  obtained,  together  with  others,  from  the 
brain,  by  exhaustion  with  ether  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  described  as  a 
yellow-brown  pulverulent  fat,  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether,  unless  fixed  oils  are 
also  present,  in  which  case  it  dissolves  in  ether ;  hence  it  is  dissolved  out  of  tho  brain 
by  ether,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with  alcohol, 
cephalote  (i.  822)  dissolves,  and  stearoconote  remains  behind.  According  to  Couerbe, 
it  contains  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  According  to  Fremy,  however,  it  is  not  a 
definite  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  brain-albumin,  oleophosphates,  and  cerebric 
acid ;  and  according  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  v.  Bibra  and  W.  Muller,  all 
the  substances  found  in  the  brain  by  Couerbe  and  Fremy  are  chiefly  mixtures  of 
different  fatty  acids.  The  presence  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  these  fats  appears 
very  doubtful.    (See  Nkrvous  Tistob,  iii.  32  ;  also  Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  226). 

■T&ABOLAUSETIN.  The  name  applied  by  Grosourdi  (J.  Chim.  Med. 
[3]  ni.  267)  to  a  solid  fat,  which  separates,  on  standing  at  +  10°,  from  the  oil 
obtained  by  warm  pressure  from  the  pericarp  of  bay -berries  (the  fruit  of  Laurut  nobili*). 
It  forms  warty  masses,  but  has  not  been  further  examined. 

STEAROXtATTRXir.  Grosourdi's  name  for  a  fat  deposited,  on  standing  at 
+  10°  to  +  4°,  from  the  oil  obtained  by  warm  pressure  from  the  shelled  seeds  (cotyle- 
dons) of  the  fruit  of  Jxiurus  nobilis.    It  forms  a  yellowish-white  mass. 

•TXJLKOirE.  C^H^O  -  C,■H,,O.C,<,H•5.  (Bussy,  Ann.  Ch,  Pharm.  ix.  269. 
— Redtenbacher,  ihid.  xxxv.  57. — Varrentrapp,  ibid.  xxxv.  80. — Rowney, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  97. — Heinta,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  272;  xevj.  65.) — This  body,  the 
ketone  of  stearic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  stearic  acid,  or  more 
abundantly  by  that  of  calcic  or  plumbic  stearate.  To  purify  it,  the  solid  distillate  is 
boiled  with  water,  the  finely  pulverised  residue  is  heated  with  ethor  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  after  cooling,  collected  on  a  filter  and  again  treated  with  ether :  pure  stearine 
then  remains  behi  nd.    ( H  e  i  n  t  z. ) 

The  substance  described  as  margarone  by  Bussy,  Redtenbacher,  and  Varrentrapp, 
and  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  impure  stearic  acid,  was  a  mixture  of  stearone  and 
palmitono  ;  Rowney's  stearcne  (p.  412)  is  doubtless  also  impure  stearone. 

Pure  stearone  forms  delicate,  pearly,  microscopic  laminae  very  strongly  electric  It 
U  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  cthtr.  It  melts  at  87  8°. 
(Heintz.) 

Bromostcaronrs. — Melted  stearone  treated  with  excess  of  bromine,  gives  off  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  red  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  agitation  with 
water,  and  when  washed  with  aqueous  ammonia  and  then  with  cold  alcohol,  and 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  ether,  yields  dibromostearonc,  C^H^BrK),  in 
laminar  crystals  which  melt  at  72°,  and  are  moderately  solublo  in  cold  ether. 

By  the  further  action  of  bromino  on  stearone,  a  very  fusible  substance  is  formed 
probably  a  more  highly  brominated  product. 

BTEAKOFBAVIC  ACID.    Stearic  acid  from  cocculus-grains  (p.  413). 
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tPHA27XJT.  The  glyceride  obtained  from  cocculus-grains.  It  agrees 
with  tristearin  in  nearly  all  it*  properties,  but  was  found  by  Francis  to  melt  at  a 
much  lower  temperature,  vis.  at  35°  to  36°,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  admixture 
of  fats  of  lower  melting-point. 

STUAJtOPTSlTBS.  The  more  solid  constituents  of  essential  oils.  (See  Oils, 
iv.  184.) 

STSASOTl.  Weltzien's  name  for  the  hydrocarbon  CX%RU,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  stearonc,  regarding  it  as  (C,,H,»),0. 

IT*.  C'H^O.— The  radicle  of  stearic  acid,  &c 

r.   Syn.  with  Cebxbbotb  (i.  830). 

A  mineral  ogical  term  used  synonymously,  sometimes  with  Soap* 
btoxb  (p.  324),  sometimes  with  Taxc  (c.r.). 

STXSATOXD.  A  name  applied  to  serpentine  occurring  in  pseudomorphs  at 
Snarom  in  Norway. 

STEBL.  Acier.  Stahl. — The  particular  kind  of  metallic  iron  to  which  this  name  is 
applied  possesses  characters  which  render  it  to  some  extent  intermediate  between  cast- 
iron  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  malleable  iron,  whilo  it  is  distinguished  from 
both  by  the  capability  of  acquiring  very  considerable  hardness  whon  heated  and  sud- 
denly cooled,  and  of  becoming  soft  again  when  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
Steel  is  generally  hardened  by  plunging  it  while  hot  into  water,  oil,  mercury,  or  some 
other  liquid.  'The  greater  the  reduction  of  temperature,  and  the  more  rapidly  it  takes 
place,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  hardness  produced.  Steel  raised  to  a  white  beat 
and  then  immersed  in  cold  mercury,  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  hardest  white  cast-iron,  or  even  of  diamond.  It  is  then  also  extremely  brittle.  By 

and 


heating  such  hardened  steel  again,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually,  it  1 
less  brittle.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  capability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  steel,  that  various  degrees  of  hardness  may  be  communicated  to  it,  by  regulat- 
ing the  tomperature  to  which  the  hardened  metal  is  heated  before  being  allowed  to 
cool  gradually,  or  to  which  tho  soft  metal  is  heated  before  being  suddenly  cooled. 
Steel  tools  and  instruments  are  made  and  finished  while  tho  metal  is  in  the  soft  state, 
and  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness  is  given  to  them  as  above  described.  Tbii 
operation  is  called  tempering  (tremper;  antassen).  The  degrees  to  which  tho  metal 
requires  to  be  heated,  in  order  to  acquire  different  degrees  of  hardness,  are  indicated 
by  the  colours  which  it  assumes  when  heated,  and  which  are  due  to  the  formation  of 
an  extremely  thin  film  of  oxide  on  tho  surface.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

\Temp<  r ature.  Colour. 

220°C.        .   Faint  yellow     .      .    for  surgical  instruments. 

230     .       •    Straw-yellow     .       .    for  razors,  penknives,  &c. 

256     .      .    Brownish-yellow       .   for  scissors,  hard  chisels. 

265     .       .    Purple  spots     .       .    for  axes,  knives. 

277     •      •   Purple      .       .       .for  table-knives. 

288     .       .    Pale-blue  .       .       .for  sword-blades,  watch-springs. 

293     .      ,    Dark-blue        •      .    for  fine  saws,  boring  tools. 

316     .      .    Blackish-blue  .   for  hand-saws. 

The  distinction  between  steel  and  cast-iron  or  malleable  iron  is  not  by  any  means 
absolute,  but  consists  rather  in  the  degree  to  which  considerable  hardness*,  or  the 
capability  of  acquiring  that  character,  is  associated  with  tenacity  and  malleability. 
Accordingly,  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  steel  approximating  more  or  less  to  cast- 
iron  or  to  malleable  iron.  Together  with  such  differences  in  the  nature  and  qualiti** 
of  steel,  it  has  generally  been  found  that  there  are  corresponding  differences  in  tbe 
amount  of  carbon  the  metal  contains ;  the  closer  the  approximation  to  malleable  iron, 
the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal,  and  the  reverse.  When  the  amount 
of  carbon  is  less  than  about  0  65  per  cent.,  the  capability  of  being  tempered  is  either 
wanting  or  very  slight.  When  it  amounts  to  1*75  per  cent.,  the  metal  is  capable  of 
being  made  very  hard,  but  its  tenacity  is  much  reduced.  The  capability  of  being 
hardened  and  tempered  is  combined  with  the  maximum  tenacity  when  the  carbon 
amounts  to  about  1-5  per  cent.  Tho  opinion  that  these  characters  of  steel  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  tho  amount  of  carbon  it  contains  has  long  been  entertained ; 
but  it  is  still  uncertain  in  what  manner  these  facts  are  related. 

Among  tho  various  substances  which  are  frequently  present  in  metallic  iron  a  * 
impurities,  those  which  appear  to  bo  most  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  steel  are  sulphur 
and  phosphorus. 

The  fact  that  certain  iron-ores  containing  manganese  are  especially  suitable  for  the 
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production  of  steel,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  this  metal  was  a  necessary 

constituent  of  good  steel ;  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  that  steel  contains  manga- 
nese, and  whatever  beneficial  influence  the  presence  of  this  metal  may  exercise  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  would  appear  to  be  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  presence  of  chromium,  nickel,  or  rhodium  in  steel  is  said  to  improve  its  quality, 
but  the  data  on  which  the  opinion  is  founded  are  somewhat  insufficient. 

The  results  of  observations  on  the  influence  of  silver  upon  steel  are  discordant. 
Tungsten  and  titanium  have  been  stated  to  improve  the  quality  of  steel,  but  further 
experience  is  requisite  in  regard  to  this  question. 

The  presence  in  steel  of  a  minute  amount  of  nitrogen  as  a  necessary  constituent  has 
been  alleged  byFremy;  but  Marchand,  Rammelsberg,  and  Boussingault 
have  failed  to  detect,  by  their  analyses,  any  greater  indications  of  nitrogen  than 
might  be  fairly  referred  to  accidental  sources.  Car  on  infers,  from  his  observations, 
that  if  steel  contains  nitrogen,  it  is  not  as  an  essential  constituent.  Similar  result* 
have  been  obtained  by  Stuart  and  Baker.    (Chem.  Soc  J.  [2],  ii.  390.) 

The  colour  of  steel  is  greyish-white,  sometimes  almost  pure  white,  and  tho 
hardened  metal  is  somewhat  whiter  than  the  soft  metal.  The  lustre  of  steel  is  not 
remarkably  different  from  that  of  malleablo  iron.  The  surfaces  of  fracture  present  a 
very  fine  granular  texture,  very  uniform,  and  without  any  of  the  fibre  characteristic  of 
good  malleable  iron.  The  fracture  of  hardened  steel  presents  a  remarkably  close  fine- 
grained texture.  Steel  is  always  harder  than  malleablo  iron,  but  it  is  nover  so  hard 
as  that  kind  of  white  cast-iron  known  as  "  Spiegeleisen."  The  tenacity  of  steel  is 
greater  than  of  either  cast-iron  or  malleable  iron,  or  indeed  of  any  other  metal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Musschenbrock  and  Rennie,  it  is  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  malleable  iron.  It  is  slightly  reduced  by  hardening,  but  by  annealing  the 
metal  its  tenacity  is  rendered  even  greater  than  that  of  the  unhardened  steel. 


Tenacity  or  Tensile  Strength  of  Steel. 


Kind  of  steel. 

lengthwise 
Id  pound*. 

Crosswise 

per 

Ultimate 
extension 

Authority. 

square  inch 

length 

cross. 

Shear  steel  bars  rolled  and  forged 
Puddled  steel  bars  rolled  and  forged 
Cast-steel  bars  rollod  and  forged 

Puddled  steel  plates  .  • 

118,468 
90,000 

130,000 
J  102,693 
I  71,532 

•  • 

85,366 
67,686 

0135 

•  • 

•028 
•082 

•  • 

•013  > 
057 1 

Napier 

Fairbairn 

Itennie 

Napier 

Cast-steel  plates 

(  94,289 
}  76,594 

96,308 
69,082 

•057 
•198 

096  [ 
|  196t 

See  Kirkaldy,  Trans.  Institute  Engineers  in  Scotland,  1858-9;  and  Ttnsile  Strength 
of  Wrought  Ironand  S/erl (London,  1862) ; also  Fairbairn,  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1856. 

The  malleability  of  soft  steel  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  is  even  less 
than  that  of  hard  cast-iron.  Hardened  steel  is  very  brittle,  and  will  not  bear  working 
with  the  hammer.  The  malleability  of  steel  is,  however,  considerably  increased  when 
tho  metal  is  heated. 

The  specific  gravity  of  soft  steel  varies  between  7*6224  and  7*8131  (Kara ten). 
It  is  somewhat  reduced  by  hardening  themotal ;  viz.  from  7*75  to  7*55(Rinman),  7*79 
to  7*67  (Poarson). 

The  specific  heat  of  steel  is  0*11848  (Regnanlt).  Its  linear  expansion,  when  heated 
from  0°  to  100°  C,  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  malleable  iron,  but  less  than  that  of 
cast-iron  (Davy).  By  heating  from  summer  heat  to  red  heat,  a  steel  bar  lengthens 
about  A*,  malleable  iron  jfo,  and  cast-iron  ;  by  heating  to  whiteness,  steel  lengthens 
^fejmalleable  iron  jfa,  and  cast-iron  fifc.  (Rinman.) 

When  steel  is  heated  to  whiteness,  it  becomes  soft  like  malleable  iron,  under  the 
same  condition,  and  is  then  capable  of  being  wrought  and  welded  not  only  to  steel, 
but  also  to  malleable  iron.    It  welds  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron  does. 

The  melting-point  of  steel  is  between  that  of  cast-iron  and  that  of  malleable  iron, 
and  is  probably  about  1800°  C.  Tho  fusibility  of  steel  is,  however,  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  carbon  it  contains. 

Steel  is  less  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction  than  pure  iron ;  but  it  far  exceeds 
iron  in  the  capability  of  becoming  permanently  magnetic,  for  which  reason  it  is 
generally  used  for  making  magnets  Tin.  761). 

Steel  is  oxidised  much  less  readily  than  malleable  iron  by  exposure  to  tho  atmo- 
sphere at  the  ordinary  temperature,  especially  when  it  it  polished  and  clean.  When 
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gradually  heated  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  acquires,  as  the  temperature  rises, 
a  succession  of  colours  at  the  surface,  from  faint  yellow  to  blackish-blue.  At  360°  €. 
all  colour  disappears ;  but  if  the  heat  be  raised  still  further,  the  colours  reappear 
in  tho  same  order,  more  faintly  than  at  first.  The  coloration  is  due  to  an  incipient 
oxidation,  and  tho  succession  of  colours  is  caused  by  tho  increasing  thickness  of  th* 
film  of  oxide,  as  in  Newton's  rings  it  is  caused  by  tho  unequal  thickness  of  a  layer 
of  air. 

Hardened  steel  is  dissolved  by  acids  less  readily  than  soft  stoel.  With  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acidB,  soft  steel  gives  a  larger  amount  of  the  black  graphitic 
Bubstance  which  is  attracted  by  tho  magnet,  than  malleable  iron  does.  By  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  acid,  this  substance  is  converted  into  a  carbonaceous  mass,  which 
burns  without  leaving  any  residue,  as  in  the  case  of  malleable  and  cast-iron.  With 
dilute  nitric  acid  this  substance  is  not  separated  from  soft  steeL  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  soft  steel  completely  without  residue. 

Manufacture  of  Steel. 

By  smelting  very  rich  and  pure  iron-ores  with  charcoal  in  a  bloomery,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  that  described  under  the  head  of  Ihon  (iii.  344),  steel,  or  a  kind  of  steely 
iron,  may  be  produced  direct  from  the  ore ;  but  this  method  of  manufacture,  though 
much  practised  formerly,  and  still  followed  to  some  extent  at  a  few  places,  has  long 
been  superseded  by  others.  Steel  is  now  generally  produced  indirectly,  either  by 
carbonising  bars  of  malleable  iron,  or  by  partially  decarburising  cast-iron.  The  steel 
produced  by  the  former  method  is  called  Cement  Steel  (acicr  de  cementation;  Brcnnttahl) ; 
that  produced  by  the  latter  method  is  called  Natural  Steel  (acier  de  forge;  Rohttahl), 


Fig.  777. 


when  the  docarburation  is  effected  in  a  finery  hearth  or  forge  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  malleable  iron  (see  iii.  345).    But  cast-iron  is  also  converted  into  steel 

by  puddling,  and  by  the  direct  action 

17*'  of  atmospheric  air  on  tho  melted 

metal,  according  to  tho  method 


lately  introduced  by  _ 

1.  Carburation  Mkthod  :  Or 
mentation.— This  method  of  produ- 
cing steel  is  based  upon  the  fact  that, 
when  malleable  iron  is  heated  in 
contact  with  charcoal  or  other  car- 
bonaceous substances,  and  without 
access  of  air,  to  a  temperature  some- 
what below  its  melting-point,  car- 
bon is  absorbed  by  tho  metal. 

The  iron  used  for  producing  st*» 
in  this  way  must  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  free  from  the  impurities 
which  huvo  already  been  men- 
tioned as  prejudicial  to  steel  (so* 
ante,  p.  426).  The  cement  or  carburising  material  used  is  coarsely-powdered  charcoal, 
sometimes  mixed  with  horn -shavings,  ferrocyanides,  and  similar  substances. 

The  furnaces  in  which  tho  operation  is  conducted,  somewhat  resemble  glass-house 
furnaces,  as  shown  by  figs.  777,  778,  and  779,  and  they  are  arranged  so  that  a  uniform 
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temperature  may  be  kept  up  in  them  for  several  days.  The  bars  of  iron  are  placed  in 
the  rectangular  chambers  C  C,  and  imbedded  in  charcoal-powder.  These  pots  (causes; 
Kasten)  are  then  closed  with  a  layer  of  loam,  and  the  heat  gradually  raised,  during 
some  three  or  four  days,  to  the  maximum  degree,  which  is  maintained  two  or  three 
days  longer,  the  progress  of  the  operation  being  ascertained  by  drawing  out  a  bar  and 
tasting  it.  When  the  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  is  completed,  tho  furnace  is 
allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  the  charge  is  taken  out.  The  surfaces  of  the  bars  of 
are  covered  with  numerous  miuiII  blisters,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  Blister  Steel 
{acier  pouJe  ;  BlasenstaM). 

The  mode  in  which  steel  is  produced  by  cementation  is  still  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  iron  combined  directly  with  carbon  in 
the  solid  state;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  is 
effected  indirectly  by  gaseous  carbon-compounds,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  and  hydro- 
carbons. At  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  carbonic  oxide  yields  part  of  its  carbon 
to  iron,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  while  marsh-gas  and  defiant  gas  are 
decomposed  in  like  manner  by  iron,  yielding  carburetted  iron  and  hydrogen.  Some 
years  ago,  Macintosh  proposed  to  manufacture  steel  by  heating  bar-iron  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  coal-gas;  and,  though  this  method  has  not  come  into  use, good  steel  can  be 
made  by  it,  if  the  gas  used  for  the  purpose  be  free  from  sulphur.  Animal  charcoal, 
horn-shavings,  ferrocyanides,  &c,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  charcoal-powder  used 
in  producing  steel  by  cementation,  and  these  substances  facilitate  the  conversion, 
chiefly  by  yielding  gaseous  carbon-compounds. 

2.  Decarburation  Methods, — In  all  these  methods  the  abstraction  of  carbon  from 
the  cast-iron,  and  its  conversion  into  steel,  is  effected  by  the  oxidising  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  slags  containing  ferrous 
oxide,  and  the  nature  of  the  product  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  to  which  that 
action  is  allowed  to  continue. 

a.  Natural  Steel  is  produced  by  melting  white  cast-iron  (Spiegeleisen),  or  easily 
fusible  grey  cast-iron,  with  charcoal,  in  a  finery-hearth  or  forge,  and  under  a  blast  of 
air.  This  method  of  manufacture  is  restricted  to  countries  where  very  pure  cast-iron 
is  obtained,  by  smelting  spathic  and  magnetic  iron-ores  with  charcoal.  It  is  practised 
in  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Sweden,  and  some  other  places,  with  a  variety 
of  modifications,  arising  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  cast-iron  to  be  worked,  or  from 
other  local  circumstances.  The  process,  however,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases, 
and  differs  from  that  already  described  as  taking  place  in  the  conversion  of  cast-iron 
into  malleable  iron  (iii.  345),  only  in  so  far  that  the  decarburation  is  not  carriod  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron. 

/3.  Puddled  Steel  is  produced,  from  such  kinds  of  cast-iron  as  do  not  contain  sub- 
stances prejudicial  to  stee),  by  operating  upon  it,  in  re verberatory  furnaces,  in  the  same 
way  that  cast-iron  is  converted  into  malleable  iron,  but  so  as  to  effect  only  a  less  ad- 
vanced decarburation. 

y.  Bessemer  SUel  is  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  melted  cast-iron.  The 
c;»  rbon,  being  oxidised  more  readily  than  the  iron,  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which  escapes  in  a  sufficiently  heated  state  to  take  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air.  Considerable  heat  is  generated  bv  tho  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and 
iron,  so  that  the  temperature  is  kept  above  the  melting-point  of  steel  during  the  whole 
of  the  operation.  When  the  decarburation  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  current  of 
air  is  stopped,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white  pig-iron,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
manganese,  is  dropped  iuto  the  liquid  metal.  This  serves  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  any  gas  retained  within  the  melted  metal,  which,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  is  run 
into  ingot-moulds. 

The  bars  of  blister-steel  obtained  by  cementation  are  never  uniform  throughout 
their  entire  mass,  the  exterior  portion  being  more  highly  carburisod  than  the  interior, 
and  this  difference  is  not  always  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  bars.  To  render  them 
homogeneous,  they  are  drawn  out,  while  hot,  under  hammers  or  rollers,  into  thin  bars, 
and  a  number  of  these  bars  are  laid  together  in  a  faggot  (trousse  ;  Garbe),  heated  to  a 
welding  heat,  and  then  hammered  or  rolled,  this  operation  being  repeated  several 
times.  The  steel  is  then  called  Shrar  Steel  (acier  raffini ;  Gerbstahl).  The  same 
operation  has  to  be  performed  with  the  rough  bars  of  natural  steel,  in  order  to  render 
their  texture  uniform. 

Steel,  produced  by  either  method,  may  be  rendered  still  more  homogeneous  by  melt- 
ing it  in  a  crucible,  and  running  it  into  bars  or  ingots,  Cast  Steel  (acier fondu ;  Gvssstahl). 
Bessemer-steel,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced,  is  always  of  this  kind. 

The  manufacture  of  east-steel  for  various  purposes  has  long  been  a  very  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  it  is  certain  to  become  still  more  so,  now  that  the  new  method 
of  producing  steel,  introduced  by  Bessemer,  admits  of  its  being  dealt  with  in  very 
much  larger  masses  than  heretofore.    It  is,  however,  essential  to  the  adoption  of  this 
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method,  to  hare  at  command  cast-iron  of  good  quality,  and  free  from  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  so  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  steel,  and  are  not  eliminated  in 
the  process  of  conversion,  but  are  rather  relatively  increased  in  amount  in  the  product 
obtained  by  the  Bessemer  method,  when  they  are  contained  in  the  pig-iron  operated 
upon.  The  growing  importance  of  this  method,  and  the  rapid  application  of  steel  to 
new  purposes,  for  which  iron  has  hitherto  been  used,  render  it  extremely  desirable 
that  a  mode  should  be  devisod  of  smelting  iron-ores,  so  as  to  prevent  these  deleterious 
substances  from  being  retained  in  the  pig-iron,  or  that  some  means  of  effecting  their 
separation  should  be  discovered.  B.  U.  P. 

Syn.  with  Dichhoitb. 

The  name  applied  by  Zippe  to  a  mineral  from  Preibram 
in  Bohemia,  containing  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  antimony.  It  is,  however,  only  galena 
contaminated  with  accidental  admixtures. 

8TSXAXTB.    Syn.  with  Pkctolitk. 

STEPBANXTB.  Brittle  Silver-ore.  Brittle  Silver-glance.  Black  Silver.  Brittle 
Stdphurct  of  Silver.  Sprbdgfoserc.  Sprbdglanzerz. — A  sulphantimonite  of  silver 
occurring  in  trimetric  prisms,  homceoraorphous  with  arragonite.  Observed  combina- 
tions: oP.  ocP  .  oof  oo,  P  .  2Poo.  Angle  00P:  00 P  =  115°  39'.  Ratio  of  axes 
a  :  b  :  e  **  1  :  15844  :  1  0897.  Cleavago  imperfect,  parallel  to  2P00  and 
ocPoo .  Twins  are  frequent,  with  plane  of  composition  oop.  The  minoral  also  occurs 
massive,  compact,  and  disseminated.  Hardness  ■»  2  to  25.  Specific  gravity  =  6-299. 
Lustre  metallic.  Colour  and  streak  iron-black.  Fracture  uneven.  Sectile,  Heated 
in  an  open  tube,  it  melts  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  antimonious  oxide,  sometimes  mixed 
with  arsenious  oxide.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  fuses  somewhat  readily, 
sometimes  emitting  an  arsenical  odour,  to  a  dark-grey  bead,  which  when  heated  in  the 
reducing  flame,  either  alono  or  with  soda,  yields  a  button  of  silver.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  warm  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

Analyses:  a.  From Schemnitz  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  474).— 5.  From  Andreas- 
berg  (Kerl,  Berg-  u.  hiittenm.  Zeitnng,  1853,  No.  2) : 

S.  8b.  Ag.  Fe.  Co. 

a.  16-42       14-68       68-54       .     .       064    «  10028 

b.  16-51       15-79       68-38       014       .    .    -  100-82 

These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  6Ag*S.Sb*S\  requiring  15  6  per 
cent  sulphur,  14*0  antimony,  and  70*4  silver. 

Stephunite  is  a  valuable  ore  of  silver,  occurring  in  veins  with  other  silver-ores  at 
Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt  in  Saxony,  at  Przibram  and  Ratiebor- 
zitz  in  Bohemia,  at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  Hungary,  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartt, 
at  Zacatecas  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru.    (Dana,  ii.  86.) 

STESCOKXTS.  Herapath's  name  for  sodio-ammonio-hydric  phosphate, 
Na(NH')HPO\4aq.,  found  in  the  guano  of  Ichaboe  (iv.  681). 

STEIUVBERCXTS.  A  sulphide  of  silver  and  iron,  occurring  at  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia,  and  at  Schneeberg  and  Johanngeorgeustudt  in  Saxony,  in  tabular  orthorhom- 
bic  crystals,  commonly  implanted,  and  forming  rose-like  or  fan-liko  aggregations. 
Angle  »P:  ooP-119°  30' ;  oP  :  Poo  =  121°  49*.  Axes  :  a  :  b  :  r=  1 :  17145  : 14379. 
Crystals  sometimes  compound,  parallel  to  «P.  Cleavago  perfect,  parallel  to  the  base. 
The  mineral  is  opaque,  has  a  dark  pinchbeck-brown  colour,  occasionally  with  a  bluish- 
violet  tarnish,  and  a  semimetallic  lustre ;  flexible  in  thin  larninse ;  very  sectuV  ; 
leaves  traces  on  paper  like  plumbago.  Hardness  ■»  1  to  1'5.  Specific  gravity— 4  2  to 
4-25.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  melts,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, to  a  magnetic  globule  covered  with  silver;  with  borax  it  yields  a  globule  of  sil- 
ver, and  a  glass  coloured  by  iron.  It  dissolves  in  nitromuriatic  acid  with  sfparation 
of  sulphur.  Contains,  according  to  Zippe  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  690),  332  per  cent, 
silver,    36'0  iron,  and  30-0  sulphur,  agreeing  approximately  with  tho  formula 

(^Ag<S.|Fe*S),.fc,S»,  which  requires  34-18  per  cent  silver,  35  44  iron,  and  30  38 
sulphur. 

STETHAI,  or  BTETHTIIC  AX.COHO&.  C"H*0  =  C"H,7.H.O.— The 
alcohol  of  the  series  C-H^+'O,  corresponding  to  stearic  acid.  It  has  not  been  obtain «j 
in  the  separate  state,  but  occurs  in  spermacoti,  together  with  ethal  or  cetylic  aJcoD°. 
(CwH"0),  methal  (CHH*0),  and  lethal  (C'«HM0).  All  these  alcohols  are •/cPanV'*; 
together  from  the  fatty  acids  of  spermaceti,  when  that  substance  is  saponified  by  " 
holic  potash,  in  the  manner  described  under  Cetylic  Alcohol  (i.  841),  the  n 
forming  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  alcoholic  mixture.  The  presence  of  "  ' 
several  alcohols  is  manifested  by  their  behaviour  with  potash-lime,  by  which  they  a 
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converted  into  a  mixture  of  palmitic  acid  (the  principal  portion),  formed  from  ethol, 
stearic  acid  from  stethal,  myristic  acid  from  methal,  and  la  uric  acid  from  lethal.  When 
the  ethal  is  crystallised  several  times  from  alcohol,  till  its  melting-point  is  brought  to 
49°,  a  portion  of  the  ethal,  together  wth  the  whole  of  the  methal  and  lethal,  remains  in 
the  mother-liquor,  while  the  portion  which  crystallises  out  contains  the  stethal  together 
with  ethal.  (Heintz.) 

STIBETH YX,    STI B METHTL,    tfbO.      See    Aim*  O  XT- RADICLES,    OnOAXIC  " 

(L  339). 

STXBJXXTB.  Stilnolttc.  StibliU.  Stibiconige.—Axk  oxide  of  antimony  (formerly  re- 
ferred to  antimony-ochre (i.  324),  occurring  at  Losacio  in  Spain,  Felsobanya  and  Xrcm- 
nits  in  Hungary,  Goldkranach  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  Carmen  mine  at  Zacualpan  in 
Mexico,  forming  masses  of  fine-grained  to  compact  texture,  sometimes  porous  and 
rocked,  also  pseudomorphs  after  Btibnite  (i.  329).  Hardness  «=  5-5.  Specific  gravity 
«*  5*78.  Colour  sulphur-,  lemon-,  or  straw-yellow  to  yellowish-white ;  lustre  waxy  to 
doll;  opaque;  streak  yellowish-white  and  shining.  Reducible  to  antimony  before  the 
blowpipe  with  soda,  but  not  alone.  Contains,  according  to  Delffs  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xl. 
318),  75-83  per  cent,  antimony,  19*54  oxygen,  and  4  69  water,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  Sb'O'^H'O  (74  58  antimony,  19  83  oxygen,  and  5  59  water). 

STI  bins.  A  general  name  for  antimony-bases  formed  on  the  type  of  ammonia, 
NH1;  thus  SblP  is  stibine;  Sb(C»H*)»  is  ethyistibine,  &c 

The  same  term  is  used  by  Beudant  as  a  name  of  native  antimonious  sulphide ;  better 
called  StibniU  or  Antimonite. 

STZBIOPBrrXtXiXTB.   Syn.  with  Valentinite  or  native  antimonious  oxide. 

STIBIOIWCTLS.   The  name  given  by  Cooke  to  certain  alloys  of  zinc  and 
antimony.   [See  Zinc] 
STZBZTS*    A  name  of  native  antimonious  oxide. 
Stibium.    The  Latin  name  of  Antimony. 
STiBitZTS.   Syn.  with  Stibimtb. 
STXBWXTS.    Native  antimonious  sulphide,  Sb*S'. 

STIBONIUM.    Antimony-radicles  formed  on  the  typo  of  ammonium,  NH* ;  thus 
StyCH4)*  is  tetrethyl-st  i  bonium. 

STXCK-XftAC.    See  Lac  (iii.  451). 

STXCTA  ?UIMOVACE4,  A  lichen  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  It  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which,  according  to  Weppen,  is  a 
whit*  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
farming  a  slightly  acid  solution  which  is  precipitated  by  acids,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
fixer- salts.  Weppen  (Pharm.  Contr.  1838,  p.  177)  regnrded  this  bitter  substance 
m  identical  with  cetrarin  or  cetrarie  acid  (i.  839).  According  to  K nop  and  Schnee- 
dermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxix.  363),  the  acid  of  Stictn  jntlmonacea,  which  they  call 
stictic  acid,  is  distinct  from  cetrarie  acid,  though  very  much  like  it  in  composition 
and  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  it  is  less  soluble  in 
alryhol ;  the  solution  does  not  turn  blue  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
»cid,  and  stictate  of  potassium  is  less  soluble  than  the  cotrarate. 

ST1CMAPHTLION.  In  tho  expressed  juico  of  the  tubers  of  StigmaphylJon 
jatropfurfoiium,  a  malpighiaceous  tree  indigenous  in  Brazil,  Do  Luca  and  Ubaldini 
^Cotnpt.  rend.  lix.  527)  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  asparngin. 

STILBENE.  CH".  Hydride  of  StUbyl.  Picramyl.  (Lauren  t,  Rev.  scient.  xvi. 
273. V— A  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  benzylene  (CH*),  obtained  by  heating  sulphide 
of  stilbene  (hydride  of  sulphobenzoyl,  i.  571).  The  compound  melts,  gives  off  sulphy- 
dric  acid  nnd  sulphide  of  carbon ;  and  on  increasing  the  heat,  stilbeno  passes  over, 
first  solidifying  in  scales,  and  afterwards  thionessal : 

8C'H«S     -     2CS»    +    3H*S    +    2C"H>»    +  C"H«»S 

Htdride  of  Stilbtne.  Thionetial. 

Sulphobenlojrl. 

To  purify  tho  stilbene,  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate  are  boiled  with  alcohol ; 
the  liquid  is  filtered  to  separate  the  thionessal,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and 
the  liquid  is  left  to  cool.  The  stilbene  is  then  deposited  in  crystals,  which  may  be 
^crystallised  from  ether. 

Stilbene  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  crude  product  resulting  from  tho  action  of 
ralphydrate  of  ammonium  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  materials  being  left  in  contact 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Stilbene  crystallises  in  colourless  nacreous  plates  belonging  to  tho  monoclinic 
"jstcm :  observed  combination  oP .  «P .  ooPoo ,  the  basal  face  oP  predominating.  Angle 
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STILBENE— STILBITE. 


<xP:  ooP  =  53°30';oP:  <xP=100°;  ooP  :  oopoo  =  116°45';oP:  «P  x  -  112°. 
The  crystals  are  commonly  joined  together  by  the  acnte  angles  of  the  rhombus**. 
Stilbene  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but.  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
more  soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  a  few  degrees  above  100°,  boils  at  alxiut  292°,  an<i 
distils  without  alteration.    Vapour-density  ~  8*4. 

Stilbene  dissolves  in  warm  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  saturated  with 
baryta  yields  a  soluble  barium-salt  of  a  conjugated  acid.  Stilbene  is  not  decomposed 
by  dilute  chromic  acid,  but  the  concentrated  acid  decomposes  it  with  violence  when 
heated  with  it,  converting  it  into  benzoic  hydride.  With  boiling  nitric  acid  it 
yields  several  products,  among  which  are  nitrostilbene,  C'WNO*— which  is  a 


insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  still  more  in  ether,  and  apparently  consisting  of 
CuH\NOf)OV2aq. 

When  chlorine-gas  is  passed  over  fused  stilbene,  two  isomeric  compounds  are 
formed,  viz.  chloride  of  stilbyl  and  hydrogen,  C1<H"C1.HC1,  and  chlorido  of  stilbene, 
C'^^Cl*  (o  and  $  chloride  of  stilbyl,  according  to  Laurent).  "Both  theso  compounds 
are  crystallino ;  one  of  them  is  sparingly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  nearly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  the  other  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  still  more  easily  in  ether.  Both  are 
resolved  by  alcoholic  potash  into  two  isomeric  chlorides  of  stilbyl,  or  ehlorostilbene*, 
CMH"C1  (o  and  0  chlorostilbase,  according  to  Laurent),  with  simultaneous  formation  of 
chloride  of  potassium. 

The  chlorostilbents  a  and  0  unite  directly  with  2  at,  bromine,  forming  two  isomeric 
compounds,  •CuH'»ClBrJ,  or  perhaps  C^H'^Br*  HC1,  which  dissolvo  in  ether,  and 
cryBtalliso  therefrom. 

When  stilbcno  is  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine,  hvdrochloric  acid  i« 
evolved,  and  trichloride  of  stilbyl,  CIT'Cl1,  or  dichloride  of  ckhrosttlbcnr,  CH^CLCl*. 
is  produced. 

When  bromine  is  poured  upon  stilbene,  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  ether  is  formed, 
consisting  of  bromide  of  stilbene,  C'^'Br*  or  bromide  of  stilbyl  and  hydrogen, 
C"H»Br.HBr. 

BTXXBENE,  OXIDE  OP.  Luurent  regarded  benzoic  hydride  (bitter-almond 
oil)  as  the  oxide  of  stilbene,  C'H'.O. 

stilbene,  PEROXIDE  OF.    Syn.  with  Stilbous  A  cm. 

BTXItBEXTE,  SUXPHXDE  OX*.  Syn.  with  Hydride  of  Sclphobknzotl  (i.  571)- 

btilbese,  peroxide  OP.   Syn.  with  Stit.bmic  Acid. 

BTXXiBESXC  ACZD.  Acide  St  'dbeseux.  Suroxide  de  Stilbese.  (Laurent,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxv.  430.— Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  ehim.  1850.  p.  117.)— A  product 
obtained  by  treating  crude  bitter-almond  oil  (containing  prussic  acid)  with  chlorine-gas, 
assisting  the  action  by  heat  towards  the  end.  The  whole  then  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to 
a  crystalline  mixture  of  benzoic  acid,  stilbesic  acid,  a  body  crystallising  in  needles, 
and  chlorido  of  benzoyl ;  and  if  the  chlorido  of  lwnzoyl  be  allowed  to  drain  on  a 
funnel  stopped  with  pounded  glass,  tho  mass  pressed  between  paper,  and  treated 
with  ether-alcohol,  stilbesic  acid  remains  behind,  and  may  be  crystallised  by  solution 
in  boiling  ethor  and  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
very  slightly  solublo  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  105°,  and  containing  7160  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  4*33  per  cent,  hydrogen.  Its  solution  in  alcoholic  ammonia  yields,  with  nilver- 
nitrato  at  the  boiling  heat,  scales  containing  48*7  per  cent,  silver.  Hence  I^uivnt 
deduced  for  tho  acid  the  formula  CnH"0\  and  for  the  silver-salt  CnH\igtO'\  but 
its  composition  is  very  doubtful. 

STXX.BXC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Bexztuc  Acid  (i.  546). 

STXX*BXX*XC  or  STXI.BXX.OUS  ACID.    Syn.  with  SriLnous  Acid. 

8TELBIN.    Syn.  with  Stilhrne. 

•TXX.BXTXL  Hculandite.    Foliated  Zeolite,  Expedite.    A  hydrated  ealcio-alnminio 
silicate,  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals,  which  exhibit  the  combination  f  »Tx ) 
oopoo .  +  2Poo  .  —  2 Poo  .  ooP  .  0P  -  P  .  [Poo  ]  ;  tabular  from  predominance  of 
[  ooPoo  ]  .  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  «=  2  4785  :  1  :  1065.    Angle  b  :  c  -  88°  35';  *P  : 
ooP  -  136°  4';  oP  :  (Too]  -  156°  45'.    Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  the  chno- 
diagoiml.    The  mineral  occurs  also  in  globular  forms,  and  granular.  Hardness 
3  5  to  4*0.  Specific  gravity  =•  21  to  2  2.    Lustre  of  [  ooPoo  ]  pearly,  of  other  faces 
vitreous.    Colour  various  shades  of  white,  passing  into  red,  grey,  and  brown.  Streak 
white.    Transparent  to  subtranslucent    Fracture  subconchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle- 
B<  fore  the  blowpipe  it  intumesccs,  melts,  and  becomes  phosphorescent.    Dissolves  »" 
hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  slimy  silica,  but  without  gelatinising. 
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Analyst. — a,  Faroe  Islands  (Thomson,  Outline*,  i.  347). — h.  Iceland  (R  a  ram  el  s- 
hzt^teincralchtmie,  p.  826). — c. Iceland  (Damour,  Ann.  Min.  iv.  x.  207).-  d.  Bero- 
fjord. Iceland:  crystallised;  specific gravity  =  2175  (Walter&h ausen,  Vulk.  Gest. 
p.  252). — Nerbudda  Valley,  India:  crystallised     a  ugh  ton,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  676): 


a.               h.  c.  d.  e. 

Silica          .        .       5914       68*2  5985  58  90  5659 

Alnmina      .       .       1792       176  16  15  16  81  1535 

Lime          .       .        765        7*2  7*55  7  38        5  88 

Magnesia   0*29         0  82 

Soda    1  16  0  57         1  45 

Potash   0  67  1  63        0  89 

Water         .       .       1540       160  14*33  14  32  1748 

Ferric  oxido.              .    .        .    .  .    .  0  12 

TOO7!!       99  0  99  71  100  02  9»  46 


These  analyses  are  not  very  accordant,  but  the  third  and  fourth  may  be  nearly 
represented  by  the  formula  Ca"O.Ar-0,.t)iSi03.5  aq.,  requiring  6976  per  cent,  silica, 
16*61  alumina,  9'06  lime,  and  14*54  water.  According  to  this  formula,  stilbite  is 
t«t  nearly  related  to  brewsterito  and  epigtilbitc,  the  three  minerals  being  represented 
by  the  formula  RO.APO'.6.SiO*  +  5  aq.,  and  the  protoxide,  RO,  consisting,  in  stilbite,  of 
feme  with  very  little  alkali ;  in  epistilbite,  of  lime  with  a  large  proportion  of  soda ;  and 
in  brtwsterite,  of  strontia  and  l>aryta,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime. 

Stilbite  occurs  chiefly  in  amygdaloidal  rooks;  almoin  gneiss,  and  occasionally  in 
metalliferous  veins.  The  finest  specimens  como  from  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands, 
And  from  the  Vendayah  Mountains  in  Hindostan.  Red  varieties  occur  at  Campaio  in 
Stirlingshire,  with  desmin  of  the  same  colour,  and  brown  in  ore-bids  at  Arendal.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  mar  Glasgow,  in  the  Lslo  of  Skye,  in  the  Fassa 
Valley  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  Hartz,  and  elaewhero ;  abuntlaut  in  the  amygdaloid  of 
Abyssinia  ;  occurs  also  at  several  localities  in  North  America.   (Dana,  ii.  331.) 

Beaumontite  from  Jones  Falls,  Maryland,  is  regarded  by  Dana  and  others  as 
identical  with  stilbite  ;  but  the  analysis  (i.  524)  agrees  more  nearly  with  tho  formula 
R'O.AlK^.SSiO*  +  6  aq. ;  moreover,  according  to  Levy,  the  crystals  belong  to  tho 
dimetric  system. 

X>esmj*0  is  a  hydrated  calcio-alumtnic  silicate,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  lime,  alumina, 
and  silica  is  the  same  as  in  stilbite;  but  the  proportion  of  water  is  larger,  and  tho 
m^tala  are  trimetric.  It  was  formerly  called  stilbite  (the  mineral  just  described  under 
that  name  being  then  called  hevlandite) ;  also  radiated  zeolite,  foliated  zeolite,  sph&ro- 
tttlbiit,  and  himostUbite. 

The  crystals  of  desmin  usually  exhibit  the  combination  P.  ccPoo  .  ccPoo,  like 
fg.  263  (CavsTALLooBXPHY,  ii.  46),  without  Poo,  but  with  oP.  Axes  a:  b:  c  — 
0  9284:  1 :  0  7558.  Angle  P:  P  in  tho  brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  119°  15', 
in  the  macrodiagonal  =  1 14°  0' ;  in  the  basal  =  96°.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to 
»P<=o.  It  frequently  occurs  in  sheath-like  aggregations,  and  in  globular,  divergent, 
»nd  radiated  forms. 

Hardness  =  3  5  to  4.  Specific  gravity  =  2  094  to  2*171.  Lustre  pearly  on  tho 
feces  cbPoo  and  the  cleavage-faces,  vitreous  on  the  others.  Colour  white,  occasionally 
y«»llow,  brown,  or  red.  Streak  uncoloured.  Subtransparent  to  subfranelucent.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  itintumesces,  and  yields  a  milk-white  bead. 
With  acids  it  yields  slimy  silica,  except  Boudant's  sph&roslilbite,  which  yields  a  jelly. 

Analyses  of  Desmin  (Rammelsberg's  ftlineralchtmie,  p.  829^. — a.  Rodefjords- 
aamm,  in  Iceland  (Hauy's  ati/bits  dodecahdre  lamelliforme\  Hi  singer.— b  Beru- 
fj'>rdf  Iceland  (R.  W  e  b e  r). — c.  Dalsmypen,  Faroe  Islands :  prehnitic  stilbite  (R  e  t  z i  u  s). 
— d.  Faroe  Islands  :  so-called  spherrottilhite  (Beudant).— e.  GuBtafsberg  in  Jemtland 
(Sjogren).—/.  Ilmen  Mountains,  near  Mia*k :  specific  gravity  «  219  (Hermann). — 
$■  Andrea  sberg,  in  the  Hartz  (Karl). — A.  Rienthal  on  the  Gotthardstrasse,  Canton 
tTri  (G.  Leonhard). — i.  Pangelberg,  near  Kimptsch  in  Silesia  (Zellner): 


Silica    .      .    580    6802  6676    5591    5741    6631  663  6575  6027 

Alumina       .    161    1494  1773    16-61    16  14    16  25  159  I860  14  43 

Lime     .       .     92     833  450     903     8  75     7  66  74  804  6  40 

Soda   253     068     .    .  103 

Potash  .      ...      130   0  6 

Water   .      .    164    1771  18*33    17*84    16*60    1775  17*6  1700  18*60 

Ferric  oxide  .    .   .     .    .  .    .      .    .      0  25     1  00  VZ  0  01  »  0*2l 

99*7  100*30  99*85  10007    9915  lOO'OO  99*1  92*30  99*81 
*  Magnesia. 

Vot.  V.  F  F 
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The  greater  number  of  these  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Ga'O. 
A1*0».  68iOa  +  8  aq.,  requiring  68  09  per  cent,  silica,  1614  alumina,  8  80  lime,  and 
16  97  water. 

Of  different  composition  are: — a.  The  so-called  HypostHbite  from  the  Faroe 
Islands  (Beudant);  0.  White  and  y.  Red  desmin  from  Dumbarton  in  Scotland 
(Thomson): 

SiO».  Al*03.  C»0.  Na*0.  IPO. 

5243  1832  810  241  1870       -  9906 

64-80  1820  9-83  .    .  1900       =  10183 

62-60  17  32  11-62  .    .  1846       -  9979 

Desmin  occurs  mostly  in  cavities  in  amygdaloid  or  trap.  It  is  found  also  in  som« 
metalliferous  veins,  and  in  granite  and  gneiss.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
in  Iceland,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  trap ;  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartx,  and  at  Kongs- 
berg  and  Arendal  in  Norway,  with  iron-ore  ;  in  the  Vcndayah  Mountains,  Hindustan, 
in  large  translucent  crystals ;  in  fine  crystals,  of  a  brick-red  colour,  in  porphyritie 
amygdaloid,  near  Kilpatrick  in  Dumbartonshire,  &c.  (Dana,  ii.  833.) 

STILBOUS  ACID.  CH-'O*  ?  A  compound  formed  by  treating  crude  bitter- 
almond  oil  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  chloride  of  sulphur  (Laurent,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxv.  193).  When  first  prepared,  it  crystallises  from  ether  or  boiling 
alcohol  in  monoclinic  prisms ;  but  if  kept  for  some  timo  in  the  fused  state,  and  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  crystallises  in  tnmetric  prisms.  It  melts  at  360° ;  is  insoluble 
in  ammonia ;  is  resolved  by  boiling  caustic  potash  into  benzoic  acid  and  benzoic 
hydride  ;  but  when  treated  with  very  strong  potash-ley,  unites  with  the  potash,  forming 
a  compound  insoluble  in  strong,  but  soluble  in  diluto  aqueous  potash. 

This  compound  was  originally  regarded  by  Lao  rent  as  hydrate  of  benzoyl,  C**IP0.H0. 
It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  identical  with  benzoate  of  benzoic  hydride  (i.  598), 
formed  from  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine ;  but  the  identity 
of  the  two  products  is  not  satisfactorily  established.  All  these  compounds  formed 
from  crude  bitter-almond  oil  require  re-examination  :  for  details  respecting  them,  see 
Gmeliris  Handbook,  xii.  178. 


C'H".    Stilbene  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydride  of  this 
C»H".H. 

BTXX.X.OTGXA  BEBirr.KA.  A  euphorbiaceous  plant,  growing  abundantly  in 
the  valleys  of  Chusan,  the  berries  of  which  yield  the  fat  called  Chinese  vtgttaN* 
tallow.    This  fat  appears  to  occur  in  several  varieties. 

a.  Greenish-white ;  melts  at  44  4° ;  yields,  by  saponification,  an  acid,  which,  after  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  softens  at  61-7°,  m*-lts  at  67*8°,  and  forms  a  silver-salt  con- 
taining 2795  per  cent  silver;  probably  a  mixture  of  palmitic  (margaric,  according  to 
Thomson  and  Wood)  and  stearic  aeids.  (Thomson  and  Wood,  Phil  Mag.  [3] 
xxiv.  350 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  239.) 

b.  The  commercial  tallow  forms  a  light  white  mass,  of  specific  gravity  0'818  at  IP, 
destitute  of  taste  and  odour  (v.  Borck).  Has  a  faint  odour,  and  turns  brown  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  (Mask  elyne).  Melts  at  37°  (v.  Borck,  Maskelyne),  solidifi^ 
partially  at  32°  (Maskelyne),  30°  (v.  Borck);  and  hardens  at  22°  (v.  Borck),  26" 
(Maskelyne).  The  tallow  recently  melted  and  cooled  again,  melts  at  44°  ;  by  ex- 
pressing the  more  fusible  portion,  the  melting-point  of  the  residue  may  bo  raised  to 
49°  (Maskel  y  ne).  The  fat  extracted  from  tho  husk  by  boiling  alcohol  melts  at4<r, 
and  after  recrystallisution  at  48°  (v.  Borck).  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  u> 
coal-tar  oil,  in  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  alcohol,  or  in  mixtures  of  these  liquids ;  it  dis- 
solves partially  at  mean  temperatures,  completely  at  the  boiling  heat  (Maskelyne). 
It  has  an  acid  reaction,  arising  from  admixture  of  acetic  or  propionic  acid.  Iieon^'""1 
olein  and  palmitin.  (Maskelyne,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  1 ;  v.  Borck,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xlix.  895.) 


STH.Z.X8TXLAJUC  ACID.  The  name  applied  by  v.  Borck  to  the  fatty  acids  ob- 
tained by  saponification  of  Chinese  tallow,  which  he  supposed  to  have  the  composition 
C»»H*0*.    Maskelyne  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  identical  with  palmitic  acid. 


Syn.  with  Silicious  Sinter. 
■TXT.F'N'OMrcx.AN'Ii.  A  ferroso-aluminic  silicate,  occurring  at  Obergrond  in 
Silesia,  and  in  the  Frederike  mine,  near  Weilburg  in  Nassau,  in  foliated,  radiated,  sod 
compact  masses,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3—3*4 ;  hardness  3 — 4  :  a  lustre  betv-" 
vitreous  and  pearly  on  the  cleavage-surface;  black  or  greenish-black  colour;  ana 
greenish  streak.    Dissolves  imperfectly  in  acids. 

Analyses. — a.  Obergrond  (Rammelsberg,  Mlnrralchemie,  p  88o).-0.  Weilburg 
(Siegert): 
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AlO*.        F.O.         CO.        MgO.         KO.  H. 
«.   45  96       5-84       35-60       019       178       0  75       8  63  -  9875 
5.    45  07      4-92      3778       1  67       0-94       .    .      8  47  «  98-85 

8oroe  of  the  iron  appears  to  be  in  the  state  of  ferric  oxide,  but  its^quantity  has  not 

A  variety  of  native  ferric  hydrate,  Fo-OMl-O,  oceiirring 
massive,  stalactitic,  or  incru sting,  at  Amberg  in  Westphalia,  and  two  or  three  other 
localities.  It  has  a  black  or  blackish-brown  colour;  hardness  —  4  to  5;  specific  gravity 
=  3-6  to  3*8. 

A  variety  of  limestone  which  emits  a  fetid  odour  when  struck 

(iii.  697). 

A  name  applied  by  Breithaupt  to  smaltine  from  Schladming  in 
Styria. 

8TOXCHIOMETRT,  The  law  of  chemical  combination  in  definite  proportions, 
and  its  application  to  chemical  calculations. 

STO&PXJrxra.  A  mineral  from  Stolpen,  resembling  bole  in  appearance,  and 
containing,  according  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  180),  45*92  per  cent, 
silica,  22*15  alumina,  24  86  wat< t,  and  3'90  per  cent,  lime,  with  traces  of  iron  and 
magnesia. 

Native  tongs tate  of  lead.   (See  Ttmostatxr.) 

See  Balsams  (i.  497> 

A  pseudomorph  after  augite,  occurring  in  the  weathered 
pm*w»a  of  Mutenita,  near  St.rakonits  in  Bohemia.  It  has  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
specific  gravity  —  1*41.  Contains,  according  to  C.  v.  Hauer,  53*4  per  cent  silica, 
19  9  water,  16  4  ferrous  oxide,  2-9  magnesia,  1-4  lime,  and  7  0  alumina. 

See  Da-tuba  Stramonium  (ii.  307). 

or  Mentz  Flux.    A  kind  of  glass  used  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
(ii.  841). 

STKATIOTE8  AlOIDES.  Water-soldier. — This  hydrocharidaceous  plant 
yields,  when  dried,  17*2  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pta.,  according  to  8chulz- 
Fleeth  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxiv.  98): 

JCH).      WO.      C*0.       MftO.      Fe*<J».      HO*.     P»0».      SO*.       CO*.  NaCI. 
30*8       1'2       10-7       14-3      0*4       1*8      2*8       3*5       30  4  27 

ST&ATO?BZTE.  A  manganic  silicate  from  Philipstad  in  Sweden.  (Sh,icatbs 
p.  259.) 

STRiLft-K  OF  miwebais.  Coloured  mineral  substances  generally  exhibit, 
when  powdered,  a  lighter  or,  at  all  events,  a  different  colour  to  that  which  belongs  to 
tlx-m  in  mass  :  hence  similarly  coloured  minerals  may,  in  some  cases,  be  distinguished 
one  from  the  other  by  the  colours  of  their  powders.  In  order  to  see  the  colour,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  pulverise  the  mineral,  as  it  may  be  observed  by  scratching 
the  mineral  with  a  knife,  or  rubbing  its  edge  on  a 
plate. 

8TEOGAWOWXT1 

(p.  203). 

Syn.  with  Rhodonite,  or  Siuciotrs  Mamoakbss  (p.  107). 

Native  arg<>nto-euprous  sulphide,  or  argentiferous  eopper- 
glance  (p.  305). 

STRO  Miff  ITU.  Baryto-strontianite. — A  mineral  from  Stromnoss  in  the  Orkneys, 
containing,  according  to  Traill  (Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  ix,  81),  27*5  per  cent,  sulphate 
of  barium,  62-6  carbonate  of  strontium,  and  2  6  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  01  ferric 
oxide :  probably  a  mechanical  mixture. 

8TKONTIA,  8TEOVTXAS.   Oxide  of  strontium  (p.  437). 

BTitOMTXAVITS.  StronHU.  «ro«/ito.— -Native  carbonate  of  strontium.  (See 
Carbonates,  i.  797.) 

8TE.OWXiiVNOCAX.CITE.  A  calcspar  containing  strontia,  from  Qirgenti  in 
Sicily.  The  crystals  have  the  form  and  cleavage  of  ordinary  calcspar,  are  grouped  in 
spherical  masses,  colourless  and  transparent  to  white  and  translucent,  and  have  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Ff2 


An  altered  scapolite  from  the  Slud&nka  river  in  Dauria 
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Symbol,  Sr.   Atomic  weight,  87*6. 

The  native  carbonate  of  strontium,  discovered,  in  1787,  at  Strontian  in  Argyllshire, 
was  at  first  regarded  as  carbonate  of  barium.  Crawfurd' s  supposition,  published  in 
1790,  that  this  mineral  contained  a  peculiar  earth,  was  confirmed  in  1792  by  Hope 
(Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  iv.  3),  and  in  1793  by  Klaproth.  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  first  ob- 
tained  from  it  the  metal  strontium. 

Strontium  occurs  as  sulphate  in  ccelestin,  and  as  carbonate  in  strontianite ;  in  email 
quantities  in  arragonito  and  brewsterite,  and  in  vory  mi  nut*  quantities  in  the  mineral 
waters  of  Karlsbad  and  Kaiser-Franzeusbrunnen,  the  salt-spring  at  Eger,  &c.,  and  in 
sea-water. 

Preparation. — Strontium  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  the  same  manner  as  barium 
(i.  500).  Hare  obtained  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and  Clarke  prepared  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  barium,  by  heating  strontia  or  the  nitrate  on  charcoal  in  the  oxyhydrogen- 
blowpipe  flame.    All  these  methods,  however,  yielded  the  metal  in  an  impure  state. 

The  pure  metal  is  easily  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  in  the  manner 
given  by  Mat thiessen  (Elbctricitv,  ii.  438).  Caron  (Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  40) 
obtains  it  by  fusing  the  chloride  with  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  lead,  tin,  &c.  ,*  the 
reduction  is  not  effected  by  sodium  alone. 

Properties. — Strontium  has  a  yellow  colour,  like  that  of  calcium,  only  a  shade  darker. 
Specific  gravity  •»  2*5418.  It  oxidises  in  the  air  much  more  quickly  than  calcium. 
Its  place  in  the  electrolytic  scries,  with  .water  as  the  exciting  liquid,  is  as 
follows : 

it  Na,  Li,  Ca,  Sr,  Mg,  &c. 

It  burns  like  calcium,  and  acts  similarly  to  it  when  heated  in  chlorine,  oxygen, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  or  on  boiling  sulphur,  or  when  thrown  on  water  or  acids.  (Mat- 
thicssen.) 

STRONTIUM,  BROMIDE  OF.  8rBr*.— The  anhydrous  bromide  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  and  heating  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  nydrobromic  acid,  also  by 
burning  strontium  in  bromine- vapour.  It  is  a  white  mass,  which  melts  without  decom- 
position at  a  red  heat.  From  the  aqueous  solution  the  bromide  separates  in  long 
needles,  containing  SrBr*.3H.sO,  which  do  not  effloresce  in  dry  air,  or  even  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  Whwi  heated  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  then  give  it  off. 
The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  burns  with  a  purple-red  flame. 

STRONTIUM,  CHX.ORIDE  OP.  SrCP.— Produced  when  strontium  burns  in 
chlorine-gas ;  also,  according  to  Weber  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  619),  by  heating  anhydrous 
strontia  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  ccelestin  in  the  same 
manner  as  chloride  of  barium  from  heavy  spar  (i.  501).  The  crystallised  chloride, 
SrCKSH'O,  forms  long  deliquescent  needles,  which  melt  when  heated,  jrive  off  their 
water,  and  leave  the  anhydrous  chloride  in  the  form  of  a  white  enamel-like  mass,  or, 
according  to  Dumas,  vitreous  and  transparent  when  perfectly  pure.  The  anhydrous 
chloride  absorbs  8  at.  ammonia,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powder.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  water;  in  116  4  pts.  cold  and  262  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  99  per  cent. 
(Fresenius.) 

STRONTIUM,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OP. — 1.  N<*>pi[* 
Reaction*. — Strontium-compounds  hen  tod  in  the  inner  flame  colour  the  outer  flame 
carmine-red.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  a  strontium-salt  bums  with  a  carmine-red 
flame.  The  spectrum  of  strontium-vapour  is  characterised  by  a  red  line  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  the  solar  line  C,  and  a  blue  line  between  F  and  G  (p.  380).  All  these  re- 
actions are  distinctly  perceptible  in  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  barium-salt. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution.— The  reactions  of  strontium-salts  closely  rsaffl''''0 
those  of  barium-salts.  Sulphate  of  strontium,  however,  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than 
sulphate  of  barium :  hence  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  does  not  precipitate  a 
dilute  solution  of  a  strontium-salt  so  quickly  as  it  does  that  of  a  barium-salt-  A 
barium-salt  gives  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of*  sulphate  of  strontium,  which  a  stron- 
tium-salt of  course  does  not.  Strontium-salts  are  further  distinguished  from  barium- 
salts  by  not  forming  precipitates  with  silicoftuoric  acid  or  acid  chroma  t*  of  potassium. 
A  few  drops  of  solution  of  strontium-chloride,  evaporated  on  a  watch-glass, 
needles  of  the  hydra  ted  chloride,  whereas  a  solution  of  barium-chloride  evaporated  tt 
like  manner  yields  small  cubes.  , 

3.  Estimation  and  Sep  a  ration.— Strontium  is  best  estimated  as  airborne  V 
precipitation  with  ammonium-carbonate  and  ammonia  from  a  hot  solution.    The  pre- 
cipitation  of  strontium  by  this  method  is  more  complete  than  that  of  barium.  V 
bonate  of  strontium  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition  over  an  ordinury  lamp-  Strom1 
niiiy  also  be  estimated  »is  sulphate ;  but  as  this  salt  is  not  absolutely  insula!''0  1 
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water,  it  is  necessary  to  add  alcohol  to  complete  the  precipitation,  which  can  only  bo 
done  when  the  original  strontium-salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Strontium  is  separated  from  most  other  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  barium. 
When  a  solution  previously  freed  from  metals  of  the  first  and  second  groups 
(i.  217),  by  treatment  with  sulphydric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  is  further 
treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  the  precipitate  may  contain  the  carbonates  of 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  From  bari  um,  strontium  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
solving the  carbonates  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  mixing  the  solution  with 
excess  of  silicofluoric  acid  ;  then  adding  alcohol ;  leaving  the  whole  to  itseif  fur  twelvo 
hours;  filtering;  washing  the  precipitate  with  weak  spirit;  and  precipituting  the  stron- 
tium from  the  filtrate  as  sulphate.  If  the  two  metuls  an*  present  as  sulphates,  it  is 
best  to  treat  the  mixture  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  potassic  or  amnionic  carbonate 
without  applying  heat.  The  residue,  when  thoroughly  washed  and  treated  with  diluto 
hydrochloric  acid,  leaves  pure  sulphate  of  barium,  the  whole  of  the  strontium  dissolving 
as  chloride.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  286.) 

From  calcium,  strontium  maybe  separated  by  the  insolubility  of  its  nitrate  in 
absolute  alcohoL 

For  the  methods  of  separating  strontium  from  barium  and  calcium  together,  see 
Calcium  (i.  717). 

For  detecting  small  quantities  of  strontium  (and  barium)  in  caleareons  minerals, 
Engelbach  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  265)  subjects  the  pulverised  carbonate,  obtain*  d 
by  decom posing  the  natural  sulphate  or  silicate,  to  strong  ignition;  then  boils  it 
thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  and  evaporates  the  rapidly  filtered  solution  with 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid — or,  if  alkali-metals  are  also  present,  precipitates  with 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium— and  examines  the  chlorides  or  carbonates  with 
the  spectroscope. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Strontiu  m. — Strom  eye  r  in  1816  (Schw.  J.  xix.  228\  by 
decomposing  carbonate  of  strontium  with  nitric  acid,  and  determining  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  anhydride  evolved,  estimated  the  atomic  weight  of  strontium  at  88*22.  Ho 
further  reported  that,  according  to  H.  Rose's  determination,  100  pts.  chloride  of  stron- 
tium yield  by  precipitation  181*25  pts.  chloride  of  silver.  This  gives  (for  Ag  -  108, 
and  CI  «  35  5)  Sr  -  87*34.  Pelouze,  in  1845  (Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  lvi.  204),  by  a 
similar  method,  found  Sr"  =  87*70;  and  Dumas  (ihid.  cxiii.  34)  found  Sr"  *»  87  5, 
which  number  may  be  taken  as  the  correct  atomic  weight  of  the  metal. 

STBOVTXX7JHK,  FLUORIDE  OP,  SrF*,  is  prepared,  like  the  corresponding 
ban  um -compound,  by  decomposing  oxide  or  carbonate  of  strontium  with  hydrofluoric 
acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  strontium-salt  with  fluoride  of  sodium.  It  is  a  white  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid. 

STKOBTXUK,  BTSKAT£  OF.     See  STRONTIUM,  OxiDE  OF. 

STROTWTIUTW,  IODISE  OF.  Sri*. — Obtained  by  saturating  hydriodic  acid 
with  strontia  or  sulphide  of  strontium,  and  evaporating.  It  may  be  fused  without 
decomposition  in  a  closed  vessel ;  but  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  ofF 
iodine,  and  is  converted  into  strontia.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  may  be  recrys- 
tallised  therefrom. 

BTTiOTBJTIUJfcl,  OXZX>B  OF.  SrO.  Strontia.  S  front  tan. — Prepared  by 
heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  or  by  exposing  the  carbonate,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
charcoal,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge-fire.  It  is  a  greyish-white  porous  masn,  of 
spwiBc  gravity  30  to  40  (Davy),  3*932  (Karsten),  infusible,  not  volatile,  and  glows 
in  the  blowpipe-flame  with  a  dazzling  white  light.  It  has  un  alkaline  taste  and  reac- 
tion. When  moistened  with  wator,  it  becomes  hot,  and  falls  to  powder  like  lime ;  if 
onlj  the  exact  quantity  of  water  required  bo  added,  the  strontia  hardens  to  a  crystal- 
line hydrate.  When  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine-ga*,  it  glows 
brightly  throughout  its  whole  mass,  and  is  converted  into  a  sintered  mass  of  chloride 
of  strontium.    (R.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  649.) 

Ilydratt  or  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Strontium,  SrHH)1  ~  Sr'O.lPO,  is  pro- 
duced, as  just  noticed,  by  the  direct  union  of  water  with  the  anhydroua  oxide.  On  dis- 
solving this  hydrate  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  filtering  hot.  and  leaving  the  solu- 
tion to  cool  slowly  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  deposits  small,  needle-shaped,  transparent  crys- 
tals, containing  SrHv0.8H*,0,  which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  ulti- 
mately converted  iuto  carbonate.  When  heated  to  100°  or  above,  they  give  off  50  per 
cent  water,  and  leave  the  monohydrate  SrH'O'.  By  heating  the  crystals  to  low  red- 
ness, the  hjdrate  is  obtained  in  the  fused  state,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  greyish- 
white  radiated  mass.  According  to  Bloxam  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  48),  hydrate  of 
Btrontium  gives  off  all  its  water  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  anhydrous  Btrontia. 

The  crystal*,  SrTI«0'.8H'0,  dissolve  in  50  pU.  of  cold  and  2  4  pts.  of  boiling  water. 
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The  solution,  called  strontia- water \  is  colourless,  strongly  alkaline,  and  absorbs  carboni* 
acid  from  the  air,  becoming  covered  with  a  crust  of  carbonate.  It  may  be  prepared, 
like  baryta-water,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  sulphido  with  oxide  of  copper  (i.  505). 

A  peroxide  of  strontium  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  in  shining  scales,  by  mixing 
strontia- water  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.    (T  h  e  n  ar  d.) 

STRONTIum,  OXYSUXPHISB  OP.    Soo  the  next  article. 

STRONTIUM,  SULPHIDES  OF.  The  monosu I p hide,  SrS,  is  prepared, 
like  the  corresponding  barium-sulphide  (i.  507),  by  reducing  the  sulphide  with  coal  or 
charcoal.  It  is  a  white,  granular,  sintered  but  friable  mass.  By  solution  in  a  larpt- 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  is  decomposed,  the  liquid,  as  it  cools,  yielding  crystals  of 
strontium-hydrate,  whilst  strontium-sulphydrate  remains  in  solution : 

2SrS  +  2H'0    =    SrH*S«  +  SrHW 

If  it  be  treated  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  for  this  complete  decomposition, 
a  solution  is  formed  containing  chiefly  sulphydrate  of  strontium,  and  on  treating  the 
residue  with  fresh  quantities  of  water,  a  nearly  pure  solution  of  the  hydrate  is  obtained. 
(H.  Rose.) 

Polysulphides  (Schone,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxvii.  56). — By  digesting  1  at,  of  the  monosul- 
phide  and  2  at.  sulphur  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  17°,  a  brownish-red  viscid  syrup  is  obtained,  which  at  8°  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  tetrasulphide,  SrS',  with  6  at.  water.  This  compound 
is  very  hygroscopic,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  on  exposing  the  solutions  to  the 
air,  hyposulphite  of  strontium  is  formed  and  remains  dissolved,  while  sulphur  awl  a 
small  quantity  of  strontium-carbonate  are  deposited.  On  heating  the  syrup  to  100°, 
or  concentrating  it  under  the  air-pump  at  a  temperature  above  17°  (best  between  20° 
and  25°),  the  tetrasulphide  separates  with  2  at.  water,  as  a  light-yellow  solid  mass. 
When  heated  above  100°,  it  is  decomposed  by  ita  water  of  crystallisation.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  carbonic  di  sulphide. 

By  exposing  tho  alcoholic  solution  of  the  tetrasulphide  to  the  slow  action  of  air, 
ruby-rod,  transparent,  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a  hydrated  oxy- 
tetrasulphide,  SrO.SrS«.12H?0,  which  are  decompose*!  by  water.  They  are  pro- 
bably idontieal  with  the  supposed  disulphide,  which  (xay-Lussac  obtained  (Ann.  Oh. 
Phys.  [2]  xiv.  362)  by  leaving  a  solution  of  strontium-sulphide  to  itself  for  some  time. 

Pen  tasulphide  of  strontium  is  formed  by  digesting  tho  monosulphide  in  water 
with  4  at.  sulphur,  but  exists  in  solution  only.  On  evaporating  the  solution  under  the 
air-pump  at  about  20°,  a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  the  tetrasulphide  mixed 
with  sulphur.  (Schone.) 

Sulphydrate  of  Strontium,  SrH'S*  «  SrS.  H*S. — Produced  by  passing  sulphy- 
dric  acid  gas  to  saturation  through  strontia- water,  or  through  water  in  which  sulphide 
of  strontium  is  suspended,  or  by  dissolving  sulphide  of  strontium  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  whereby  it  is  resolved,  as  above  mentioned,  into  hydrate  and  sulphy- 
druto.  Berzelius,  by  evaporating  in  a  vacuum  tho  solution  prepared  by  the  first  method, 
obtained  the  sulphydrate  in  large  striated  prisms,  which  when  heated  melt  in  their 
wator  of  crystallisation,  then  give  it  off,  together  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  leavo  a 
residue  of  monosulphide  of  strontium.  In  other  respects  the  compound  exactly  resem- 
bles sulphydrate  of  barium  (i.  508). 

STRUTHIIN.   Syn.  with  Saponin  (p.  192). 

STSUVITE.  Amnion io-magnesic  phosphate,  (NH*)Mg*(PO*)M2aq.,  occurring  in 
crystals  in  certain  varieties  of  guano.    (Phospiiatbs,  iv.  568.) 
STRTCKNIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Igasuric  Acid  (iii.  242). 

8TSTCBVXirS.  Ct,H»N^O,.  (Pelletier  and  Caventou  [1818],  Ann.  Cb. 
Phys.  x.  142  ;  xxvi.  44.— Pellotior  and  Dumas,  Ann.Ch.  Phys.  xxiv.  1"6.— Liebig, 
ibid.  xlviL  171;  xlix.  244.— Regnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lxviii.  113.— Gorhardt, 
Revue  Scientif.  x.  192.— Nicholson  and  Abel,  Chom.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  2U.— Henry, 
Pharm.  viii.  401.— Corriol,  ibid.  xi.  492— Robiquet,  ibid.  xi.  580.— Witt  stock, 
Trait*  de  Chimie  de  Berzelius. — Henry.yW*.  J.  Pharm.  xvi.  752. — Om.  xvii._479.) 

This  vegetable  alkaloid  exists,  together  with  brucine  and  igasurine,  in  nux- vomica,  in 
St.  Ignatius-beans,  in  the  wood  of  Strychnos  Colubrina,  in  Strychnos  Ticuii,  Upas 
Tieutc,  and  probably  in  several  other  varieties  of  Strychnos  (see  BRCCure,  i-  681)- 
Java  arrow-poison,  found  in  a  bamboo,  contained  62  per  cent,  of  strychnine. 

Preparation:  1.  From  St.  Ignatiti$-b<ans. — The  rasped  beans  are  exhausted  with 
ether,  and  then  treated  several  times  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution 
■having  been  distilled  to  remove  the  alcohol,  is  to  be  treated  with  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potassium  to  precipitate  the  strychnine  (Pelletier  and  Caventou).  This  process 
is  obviously  imperfect. 
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2.  From  Kux~  vomica. — a.  The  beans  are  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  in 
distilled  to  recover  the  alcohol.   Tbo  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  basic  acetate  of 
lead  added  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.     The  strychnine  remains  in 
solution  in  the  state  of  acetate;  the  liquid  also  contains  colouring-matters,  and  the  excess 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead.    Sulphide  of  hydrogen  is  passed  into  the  solution,  which  is 
then  filtered,  and  boiled  with  magnesia.    The  precipitated  strychnine,  after  being 
washed  with  water,  is  crystallised  from  alcohol.    The  mother-liquors  retain  the  brucine. 
(Pelletier  and  Caventou.) 

A.  The  pulverised  nux- vomica  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  decoctions 
are  evaporated  until  syrupy ;  powdered  chalk  is  then  added  by  degrees,  until  in  slight 
excess.  The  precipitate  contains  the  calcium-salt  of  an  acid  existing  in  nux-vomica,  the 
strychnine,  and  other  substances.  After  being  washed,  it  is  exhausted  by  treatment 
with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*827,  and  the  liquids  are  then  evaporated  in  the  water- 
bath  to  the  erystallising-point.  The  strychnine  is  purified  either  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisations, or,  better,  by  conversion  into  nitrate,  and  recrystallisation.  Tho  alkaloid 
may  be  obtained  from  tho  nitrate  by  precipitation  with  ammonia.  One  kilogramme  of 
nux-vomica  yields  by  the  above  process  5  or  6  grammes  of  strychnine.  (Henry.) 

e.  The  following  process  is  said'  to  be  more  advantageous  than  the  preceding  ones :  . 
1  kilogramme  of  nux-vomica  is  to  be  softened  by  being  steamed,  then  dried,  and  pul- 
verised moderately  fine.  It  is  then  digested  in  the  water-bath,  with  4  or  6  litres  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*856  acidified  by  40  or  50  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Quicklime  is  then  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  to  remove  the  acid  and  precipitate 
the  colouring-matter.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  deposit  is  washed 
with  alcohol.  All  the  alcoholic  liquors  are  then  mixed,  carefully  filtered,  and  distilled. 
The  residue  in  the  still  is  coloured  and  alkaline  ;  it  is  saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  concentrated,  and  pre- 
cipitated in  the  cold  by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  strychnine  and  brucine.  It  is  to  be  digested  with  weak  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0  942,  to  remove  the  brucine.  The  remaining  strychnine  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*837,  and  the  boiling  solutiou  treat ed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  charcoal.  The  filtered  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  strychnine  in  crystals. 
(H  enry,  JUt.) 

d.  Eight  pounds  of  the  powdered  nux-vomica  are  mixed  with  an  equal  weightof  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  which  is  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  20°  to  25°.    In  tho 
course  of  a  few  days,  a  violent  fermentation  sets  in,  which  is  generally  finished  in  about 
eighteen  to  twenty  days.    The  liquid  is  now  pressed  through  a  hair-sieve  ;  the  solid 
residue  pressed,  and  boiled  twice  or  three  times  with  water;  and  tho  united  liquids 
evaporated  down  to  12  quarts.     To  this  9  ounces  of  powdered  quicklime  are 
added,  the  whole  left  quiet  tor  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the  liquid  separated  from  the 
precipitate  by  pressure ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  calcic  sulphate  re- 
moved, and  the  liquid  ovaporated  to  2  quarts.    One  ounco  of  lime  is  now  added  to  it,  and 
the  treatment  repeated  as  above  described.    The  precipitate  formed  is  submitted  to 
great  pressure,  and  united  to  the  previous  one.   The  dried  precipitate  is*  now  digested 
with  2  quarts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0  935,  which  dissolves  out  brucine  and  colour- 
ing matters ;  and  from  this  solution  strychnino  is  likewise  obtained  by  crystallisation. 
The  remaining  precipitate  is  digested  repeatedly  with  6  quarts  of  alcohol  6f  specific 
gravity  0  838,  the  solution  filtered,  and  four-fifths  of  the  alcohol  recovered  by  distil- 
lation.  In  one  or  two  days  the  strychnine  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder ;  it 
is  washed  several  times  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-935,  to  remove  any  adherent 
brucine,  and  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  recrjbtallisation.    (Moly  n,  J.  Chim.  med. 
iiL  507.) 

t.  Nux-vomica  is  to  be  boiled  with  alcohol  of  94  per  cent.  The  liquid  is  to  be 
decanted,  and  the  residue  dried  in  an  oven ;  it  then  becomes  easily  pulverisable.  The 
powder  is  to  be  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  liquids  mixed.  After  being  ovapo- 
rated to  a  convenient  bulk,  acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed.  Colouring  matters,  vegetable  acids,  and  fatty  substances  are  thus  removed. 
The  precipitate  "^thrown  on  a  filter,  and  well  washed;  and  thefiltered  liquor  is  evaporated 
until  reduced  to  about  a  half  or  a  third  of  tho  weight  of  tho  nux-vomica  employed. 
Magnesia  is  then  added  to  the  liquor,  and  tho  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  several  days, 
until  the  brucine  has  had  time  to  deposit.  The  precipitate,  having  been  collected 
on  linen,  is  to  be  pressed,  dried,  and  treated  with  alcohol  of  83  per  cent.,  to  dissolve 
the  alkaloids.  On  distilling  off  the  alcoholic  liquors,  tho  strychnino  is  first  deposited, 
while  the  brucine  remains  in  the  mother-liquors.  To  purify  the  crude  strychnine, 
it  is  to  bo  saturated  exactly  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  On  concentrating  the  solution, 
the  nitrate  of  strychnine  is  first  deposited,  in  needles,  and  the  nitrate  of  brucine 
is  afterwards  deposited  in  much  larger  crystals.  The  laBt  mother-liquors  are 
gummy,  but  they  still  contain  some  of  the  alkaloids,  which  must  be  extracted  by 
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a  fresh  treatment  with  magnesia,  &c.  as  before.  When  brueine  is  precipitated, 
there  always  remains  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is  deposited  after 
a  time  in  crystalline  grains.  One  kilogramme  of  nux-vomica  >«<lds,  on  treatment  as 
above,  2  grammes  of  nitrate  of  strychnine,  and  2  grammes  of  nitrate  of  brueine. 
(Wittstock.) 

3.  From  Upas  TXeute. — The  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  the  upas  is  digested  with 
magnesia;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  boiled  out  three  times  with  alcohol; 
the  alcoholic  solutions  are  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  digested  with  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  solution  is  again  precipitated  by  magnesia. 
The  precipitate  is  then  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
(Pelletier  and  Caventou.) 

Detection  of  Strychnine  in  cases  of  Poisoning  (i.  127). 

Properties. — Small,  white,  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids 
(Pelletier  and  Caventou).  —  Crystals  of  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system. 
Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Hardness  between  2  and  2*5  ( Kengott, 
Pogg.  xev.  614).  Crystals  permanent  in  air,  unaltered  by  light,  llotates  polarised 
light  to  the  left.  May  be  fused  without  decomposition.  Inodorous,  taste  intensely 
bitter.  Excessively  poisonous ;  one-eighth  of  a  grain  will  kill  a  large  dog ;  three- 
eighths  of  a  grain  cause  in  man  violent  tetanic,  convulsive  spasms  of  the  extremities, 
trismus,  opisthotonos,  and  other  formidable  symptoms  ;  half  a  grain,  given  three  times 
a  day  for  several  days,  caused  death  with  the  usual  symptoms.  (Pereira,  Materia 
Medica.ii.lZH).) 

Strychnine  in  poisonous  doses  almost  invariably  produces  tetanic  convulsions.  The 
smallest  dose  yet  known  to  prove  fatal,  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Warner,  who  swallowed 
half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnine  in  mistake  for  morphia.  In  a  few  minutes  be  was 
seized  with  constriction  of  the  throat,  tightness  of  the  chest,  rigidity  of  the  whole  muscular 
system,  and  tetanic  convulsions.  lie  died  in  about  fourteen  minutes  {Taylor  on 
Poisons,  p.  777).  The  writer  has  tried  the  effects  of  doses  of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  re- 
peated every  four  hours.  On  the  second  day  the  effects  were  sufficiently  unpleasant 
Ko  render  it  proper  to  cease  the  experiment  for  a  time.  Great  variation  is  found  in  the 
/>\rer  of  different  individuals  to  resi&t  the  poison;  doses  of  even  three  grains  hare 
been  endured  by  patients,  where  the  quantity  has  been  very  gradually  increased  (Gax. 
mod.,  Mars  1845  ;  Taylor  on  Points,  p.  777).  Strychnine  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It 
resists  putrefaction,  and  may  consequently  bo  extracted  successfully  from  bodies  which 
have  been  buried  for  a  long  time,  even  after  three  years.  (Macadam.) 

Strychnine  dissolves  in  6GG7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2500  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Pelletier  and  Caventou.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Strychnine,  when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  yields 
pyrrol  among  other  products  (Ore v.  Williams).    When  cautiously  heated,  it  gives 
off  colourless  vapours,  probably  of  undecom posed  strychnine,  then  melts  to  a  brown 
liquid,  which  when  further  heated  gives  off  brown  vapours,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous 
residue  (Duflos).    Strychnine  by  destructive  distillation  yields  small  quantities  of 
chinoline  (Gerhardt).    Strychnine  is  very  easily  oxidised,  at  a  red  heat,  by  oxide 
of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead,  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the  statements  of-  many 
chemists,  is  very  easily  analysed  by  the  ordinary  processes  (Abel  and  Nicholson). 
— 2.  Vapour  of  iodine  acts  on  strychnine,  forming  a  peculiar  compound. — 3.  Bromine 
produces,  in  solutionsof  strychnine,  a  resinous  precipitateofbromcstr>-chnine(Lan  rent). 
— 4.  P/ry  chlorine  does  not  act  on  strychnine   or  its  salts,  but  chlon .strychnine  is 
formed  when  the  gas  is  pns«ed  into  water  in  which  strychnine  is  suspen  .led.    A  solu- 
tion containing  1  pt.  of  acetate  of  strychnine  in  8,000  pts.  of  water  is  rendered  turbid 
by  chlorine  (Marchnnd). — 6.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  gives  a  white  precipitate  in 
dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  strychnine  (Horsley). — 6.  Strong  nitric  acul,  if  not,  con- 
verts the  alkaloid  into  a  yellow  explosive  nitro-eom pound,  which  is  probably  nitrate  of 
nitrostrychnino.    Tho  solution,  on  treatment  with  alkalis  in  excess,  gives  off  volatile 
bases  (A  nderson).    If  strychnine  turns  red  with  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  brueine. — 7.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  strychnine,  forming  a  colour- 
less solution,  which  yields  coloured  reactions  with  most  oxidising  substances.  Thi» 
solution  yioldtthc  following  reactions  with  various  reagents  :  —  o.  Peroxide  of  lead  gives 
;i  blue  colonuMa,  becoming  violet,  t  hen  red,  and  finally  in  a  few  hours  yellow. — b.  Acid 
chromate  of  j "Ionium  in  the  solid  state,  added  to  the  above  liquid  on  a  porcelain  plate, 
gives  a  fine  violet  coloration  ;  if  tho  quantity  of  strychnine  present  is  large,  the  colour  is 
pale-blue. — c.  Yerrocyanide  of  potassium  yields  a  somewhat  similar  reaction  to  b,  but 
more  permanent. — d.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  affords  a  violet  coloration,  becoming 
dark-red  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Tho  presence  of  santonin,  or  starch,  does  not  prevent 
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quinine,  or  morphine  rendera  it  indistinct,  but  does  not  affect  the  reaction  with  peroxide 
of  manganese.  The  presence  of  30  pts.  of  tartar-emetic  does  not  prevont  the  coloration 
with  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  but  60  pts.  render  it  indistinct.  Very  small  quanti- 
ties of  animal  matters,  or  vegetable  extractive  matters,  render  the  above  reactions  indis- 
tinct, when  tho  strychnine  is  present  in  minute  traces  only. — 8.  Hot  solutions  of  tod' 
acid  colour  strychnine  and  its  salts  violet-red— 9.  The  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles' 
form  derivatives  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

Combination*. —  With  Iodine. — a.  When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  strychnine  in  1  pt.  of 
alcohol  and  3  pts.  of  water  is  warmed  with  a  little  tincture  of  iodine,  and  left  to  cool 
spontaneously,  crystals  of  an  iodine-compound  are  deposited,  having  the  properties  of 
doable  absorption.  Its  formula  is  probably  C'H^N'O'.I1  (Herapath). — b.  When  a 
solution  of  strychnine  in  weak  alcohol,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid,  is 
precipitated  with  tincture  of  iodine,  the  precipitato  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  left  to  cool,  bright  red-brown  prisms  are  formed  permanent  at  1403,  and  having 
the  formula  C'H^N'O  1II.P.  (Tilden.) 

When  2  pts.  of  strychnine  are  triturated  with  1  pt.  of  iodine,  the  resulting  mass 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  concentrated  and  allowed  to  cool,  lamina* 
are  deposited  having  the  colour  of  mosaic  gold,  and  the  formula  2C*lH'*N,OtIa. 

Strtchxixk  Salts. — Acids  easily  dissolve  strychnine,  forming  neutral  solutions 
hnving  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  virulently  poisonous. 

Acetate*  of  Strychnine.— Neutral  acetate  of  strychnine  crystallises  with  difficulty,  the 
acid  salt  easily.    (Pelletier  and  Ca  ventou.) 

Arsenate  of  Strychnine,  2CilH»NIOa.3HO.As,0»  +  H'O.—Monoclinic  prisms,  solu- 
ble in  15  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  6  pts.  of  hot  water. 

Arnnite  of  Strychnine,  2C«'H-'N10».  H*O.As'0».— Dull  white  cubes,  efflorescing  iu 
the  air. 

Bromowercurate  of  Strychnine.— Formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iodine-com- 
pound (infra),  but  using  bromide  instead  of  iodido  of  potassium. 

Chloro-aurate  of  Strychnine,  Ci,H*'!N-'O^HCl.Au"Cl,. — Lemon-yellow  precipitato, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  wuter.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  pale  orango-colourea  crys- 
tal*.   (Nicholson  and  Abel.) 

Chromate  of  Strychnin*-,  2C^,H•^N*0,.H,O.C^O,.— Lemon-yellow  needles,  neutral,  and 
sparincly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    (Nicholson  und  Abel.) 

CUorocad>»iate<f  Strychnine,  2(C^ll«N*O8.UCl).Cd"Cl«.-Whir0  glittering  scales, 
long  needles,  or  large  transparent  prisms.  Does  not  lose  water  at  130°.  (Gallotly.) 

Chloromrrcurate  of  Strychnine,  C1,HaN,Ot.HCl.Hg',Cl>.— A  dense  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate, which  soon  turns  gelatinous,  is  thrown  down  on  adding  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  to  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  strychnino.  Crystallises  from  alcohol. 
(Nicholson  and  Abel.) 

Strychnine  with  Mercuric  Chloride,  C*1H1JN*0,.Hg"Cl*. — Thrown  down  by  a  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  from  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  weak  alcohol.  White  crystalline 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    (Nicholson  and  Abel.) 

Sulphate  of  Strychnine  with  Mercuric  Chloride,  2Ca,H»NJ0I.H  SO '^Hg"^. — Pro- 
duced by  dissolving  tho  mercurous  compound  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Strychnine  with  Mercuric  Cyanide,  C  ,H"NiO*.Hg"Cy3.— An  alcoholic  solution  of 
strychnine,  precipitated  by  excess  of  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  yields  this  compound 
in  small  prisms,  slightly  solublo  in  water  und  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (N  ichol- 
son  and  Abel.) 

Chlorate  of  Strychnine. — Strychnine  dissolved  in  aqueous  chloric  acid  forms  a  roso- 
red  solution,  which  yields  thin  short  prisms,  and,  when  the  solution  is  concentrated, 
solidifies  completely. 

ChloropUttinatt  of  Strychnine,  '2C1,n"N*0,.2HCl.Pt"Cl\—Solution  of  hydrochlorato 
of  strychnine  is  precipitated  pnle-yellow  by  a  solution  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum. 
The  precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  other,  und  with  difficulty  in  boiling 
alcohoL    From  the  latter  solution  it  crystallises  in  scales  resembling  mosaic  gold. 

CVoTopaUadite  of  Strychnine,  2C«HS-N*0-.2H< .'l.PdXl'.— When  a  solution  of 
dichlorido  of  palladium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
brown  floceulent  mass  i«*  precipitated.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  from  a 
boiling  solution  in  tho  lattor  menstruum,  may  be  obtained,  on  cooling,  iu  d*rk-brown 
needles.    It  is  not  decomposed  at  100°.    (Nicholson  and  Abel.) 

Hydrobromate  of  Strychnine,  C^'H^N'O'.HBr.— Produced  by  dissolving  strychnine 
in  hydrobromic  acid,  and  crystallising  from  water.    (Nicholson  and  Abel.) 

Hydriodate  of  Strychnine,  C'H'OW.HL— A  dense  crystalline  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  on  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  strychnine 
(v.Planta).  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  glassy  four-sided  needles. 
(Merck.) 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Strychnine,  0,,HKN«0'.HC1.— 100  pts.  of  strychnine,  when  exposal 
to  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  then  heated  to  150°,  retain  10  67  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Regnault).  The  same  salt  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  strychnine 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  neutral  towards  vegetable  colours  (Nicholson  and 
Abel).  It  rotates  polarised  light  to  the  left;  [a]r  =  281 8°.  The  salt  is  soluble  in 
about  50  pts.  of  water  at  22J  (Bouc  hard  a  t).  (As  to  water  of  crystallisation,  see  Gm. 
xvii.  494.) 

Hydrocyanate  of  Strychnine. — When  strychnine  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrocvanic 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  entirely  expelled,  (Pel- 
letier  and  Cavontou.) 

Hydroferrocyanate  of  Strychnine,  4C,,HwN,Oa.H«FoTy*.2H,0. — Colourless  needles, 
produced  by  mixing  cold  saturated  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  neutral 
salts  of  strychnine.  (Brandis.) 

Hydrofluat*  of  Strychnine,  2C"HaN,0*  8HF1.HK).— Colourless  right  rhombic 
prisms,  having  an  acid  reaction.  (Elderhorst.) 

Hyposulphite  of  Strychnine,  2C*lH"N'0J.H-SaO,.4H,0.— Formed  in  a  mixture  of 
strychnine,  alcohol,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  standing  in  the  air.  (How.) 

Iodomercvrate  of  Strychnine,  C"H"N10,.HI.Hg"I».— Obtained  by  mixing  solntions 
of  2  at.  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine,  6  at.  iodide  of  potassium,  and  1  at.  mercuric 
chloride.  Shining  microscopic  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  and  but 
little  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Groves.) 

Nitrate  of  Strychnine,  C2,HtiN'0*.HNO\— Strychnine  in  fine  powder  is  gently 
heated  until  dissolved  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  until  it  is  but  feebly  acid  to  the 
taste ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  beautiful  colourless  needles  of  nitrate  of 
strychnine.  If  the  nitric  acid  is  too  concentrated,  the  solution  assumes  a  yellow  colour 
immediately  heat  is  applied,  and  a  nitro-compound  is  formed.  No  acid  nitrate  is  pro- 
duced. 

MeUiiate  of  Strychnine. — Whon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strychnine  is  mixodwiih 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  mellitic  acid,  a  dazzling  white  crystalline  precipitate  U lis. 
It  is  soluble  in  1500  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  650  pts.  of  boiling  water;  perfectly  insoluble 
in  alcohol  (Karmrodt.) 

Oxalate  of  Strychnine.— Neutral,  2C,'H"N,01.CSH»0\  Oxalic  acid  neutralist 
with  strychnine  yields  long  flat  needles,  noutral  to  litmus. — Acid  suit,  CH^K)1. 
C*HvO\    Obtained  by  treating  the  neutral  oxalato  with  oxalic  arid. 

PtTchloratc  of  Strychnine,  CH^OMICR)*.— A  solution  of  sulphate  of  strych- 
nine decomposed  by  perchlorate  of  barium  yields  small,  pale-yellow,  glassy,  rhombic 
prisms. 

Periodate  of  Strychnine. — Produced  by  dissolving  strychnin©  in  a  warm  aqu<vnu 
solution  of  periodic  acid;  it  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids. 

Phosphantimonate  of  Strychnine. — Yollowish-white  curdy  precipitate,  produced  by 
adding  a  solution  of  phosphantimonie  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  strychnine-salt. 

Picrate  of  Strychnine. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  precipitates  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  strychnine  pale-yollow ;  hot  solutions,  on  cooling,  yield  fino  yellow 

crystals. 

'Sulphate  of  Strychnine.— Neutral,  2C"H*JNlO,.H5SO«.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  satu- 
rated with  finely  powdered  strychnino  (Nicholson  and  Abel)  yiolds large  foawulcd 
prisms.  The  salt  rotates  polarised  light  to  the  left;  [o]r  =  25-58°  for  the  salt  dried 
at  40°.— Acid,  C-'H  ^N'OUI'SO*.  This  salt  is  formed  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  neutral  salt ;  it  crystallises  in  long  thin  needles,  and  is  very  acid  to  test- 
paper.    (Nichol son  and  Abel.) 

Sidphocyanatr,  C^H^NWCvIIS.— Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  throws  down,  from 
solutions  of  strychnino-salts,  a  dense  crystalline  precipitato;  from  hot  solutions  long 
silky  needles.    (Artus;  v.  Pla nta.) 

Tartrates  of  Strychnine—Neutral  dcxtrotartrate,  2Cl,H,,^',0,.C4H•0•  +  4oq.  Tar- 
taric acid  is  neutralised  with  strychnino.     [Efflorescent  needles  an  inch  long. 
Acid  dcxlrotartrate.  Strychnine  dissolved  in  excess  of  tartaric  acid  yields  slender  needles 
with  acid  reaction. 

AntUartrate  of  Strychnine.— The  neutral  salt  heated  to  100°  loses  7  8  per  e^1 
water,  and  nothing  more  at  200°,  but  becomes  coloured,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
dextrotartrato.  The  acid  salt  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallisation  (10-3  per  cent)  more 
rapidly  than  the  acid  dextjutartrate. 

Ozystrycnnlne*  ih.  320. 
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Derivatives  of  Strychnine. 

iWetnylstrychnlne,  C^'N'O*  «-  ^'H^N^CH')©*.— Finely-powdered  strych- 
nine  is  heated  fur  some  hours  with  slight  excess  of  methylic  iodide  ir  a  sealed  tube. 
Whefl  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  excess  of  methylic  iodide  is  distilled  off,  and  the  re- 
sidue is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  filtered,  to  remove  any  uncombined  strychnine.  On 
cooling,  the  solution  yields  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  methylstrychnine,  from  which 
the  base  may  be  separated  by  means  of  oxide  or  sulphate  of  silver,  as  follows : — 

a.  By  oxide  of  silver. — The  hydriodate,  prepared  as  above,  is  agitated  with  3  or 
4  pta.  of  cold  water  and  some  oxide  of  silver,  whereby  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  ;  the 
liquid  then  filtered  off,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  whereupon  it  de- 
posits crystals  of  hydrate  of  methylstrychnine.  As  the  dark  mother-liquor 
cannot  be  made  to  crystallise,  the  following  process  may  be  substituted : — b.  The 
solution  of  hydriodate  of  methylstrychnine  is  to  be  decomposed  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  silver ;  the  solution  separated  from  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
mixed  with  baryta- water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  heated  with 
water,  and  evaporated :  crystals  of  hydrate  of  methylstrychnine  then  separate  out. 
As  the  salt  thus  obtained  contains  excess  of  water,  it  is  to  be  dried  between  130°  and 
140°.  (For  very  full  details  concerning  the  reactions  and  decompositions  of  methyl- 
strychnine, see  6m.  xvii.  507.) 

it  is  remarkable  that  hydrate  of  methylstrychnine  is  not  poisonous.  Rabbits  can 
take  11  grains  in  the  course  of  a  day  without  being  poisoned  (Stahlschmidt). 
Hydrate  of  methylstrychnine  forms  easily  soluble  and  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 
Aqueous  methylstrychnine  precipitates  salts  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  copper;  it 
also  precipitates  alum,  but  an  excess  does  not  rodissolve  the  precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  Methylstrychnine,  C,,H*'N5t(CH,)0,.PH,0«.— Aqueous  methylstrych- 
nine neutralised  with  phosphoric  acid  yields  a  crystalline  mass,  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Stahlschmidt) 

Sulphate  of  Methylstrychnine.— a.  Neutral,  2C1,HTIN2( CH«) W.WSO*.— Preparation 
(nee  Methylstrychnine,  o).  May  also  be  obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  base 
withdilute  sulphuric  acid.  Thin  pearly  lamina?,  efflorescent,  easily  soluble  in  water. — 

b.  Acid  salt,  Ci,H»,Nl(CH»)0'.H»SO«.     Crystallises  easily  in  laminae,  which  have  a 
strongly  acid  reaction.  (Stahlschmidt.) 

Hydriodate  of  Methylstrychnine,  Cs'H"N«(CH»)0«.HI.  Pearly  lamina,  requiring 
212  pts.  of  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hoi  water.  Difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
(Stahlschmidt.) 

Hydrobromate  of  M<thyl strychnine,  C"H,,N,(CH,)0,.HBr.— Thrown  down  when 
bromide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  in  hot  water.  (Stahlschmidt.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  Methylstrychnine,  C*,H»,N»(CH»)0»JIC1.— Formed  by  neutralising 
the  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Fine  prisms  half  an  inch  long,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Chloroplatinale  of  Methylstrychnine.— Pale-yellow  precipitate,  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Sthylstrychntne,  C^H^N^O'  =  C:,II»,N2(C,Hs)0».— Preparation.    Similar  to  # 
that  of  methylstrychnine.  but  substituting  ethylic  for  methylic  iodido.    The  baso 
may  be  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  solution  filtered  from  oxide  of  silver. 

Carbonates  of  Ethyl  strychnine. — a.  Neutral.  When  moist  carbonate  of  silver  is  agitated 
with  hydriodate  of  ethylstrychnine  and  water,  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  or  at  lOO0.  leaves  a  en  stalling  residue.  Water  dissolves 
carbonate  of  ethylstrychnine,  leaving  flocks  of  a  now  baso  (How). — b.  Acid, 
C'^'N^CH'JO'.H'^CO". — When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  the 
neutral  carbonate,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  vawo,  or  at  100°,  a  white  crystallino 
mass  is  formed,  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ether  in  colourless  prisms.  (How.) 

Hydriodate  of  Ethylstrychnine,  CMH"N«(CaH»)0*.HI.  —  Shining  white  four-sided 
prisms.  (How.) 

Nitrate  of  Ethylstrychnine,  C"H«'N,(C5Hs)01.HN0".— Prepared  by  decomposing 
the  hydriodate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Colourless,  highly  refractive  prisms,  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water.  (How.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ethylstrychnine,  2CI»H"N'(CsHs)Os.2HCl.Pt"Cl«.— Yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  becomes  crystalline  in  a  few  hours.  (How.) 

Amyistryciinino,  C'H" N*( C4Hn )Oa.— Prepared,  like  ethylstrychnine,  by  acting 
with  moist  oxide  of  silver  on  the  hydrochlorate  of  amvlstrychnine.  (How.) 
Hydrochlorate  of  Amyl 'strychnine,  2[C«,H»N'(C»H")0'.HCl]HlO.— Prepared  by 
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heating,  for  100  hours,  finely-powdered  strychnine  with  chloride  of  amyL  Colourl^*, 
oblique,  rhombic  prisms.  (How.) 

Nitrate  of  Amyhtrychnine,  (^H^NXC^H'^O'.HNO".— Prepared  by  decomposing 
hydrochlorate  of  amylstrychnine  with  nitrate  of  silver.    Radiated  groups  of  colourless 


compounds  produced  by  thb  action  of  dlbromidr 
op  Ethylene  on  Strychnine. 

Dihydrobromate  of Ethyl enc-strychnine,  Cs,H»N,(C,Hl)0^2HBr.—'Whtti  strychnine 
is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  alcohol  and  excess  of  dibroraide 
of  ethylene,  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  boiled  with  water  until  the  alcohol  and  excess 
of  dibromido  of  ethylene  are  expelled,  the  solution,  on  standing,  deposits  crystals  of  this 
salt.  White  crystals,  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  The  crystals,  treated 
with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  yield  the  samo  reaction  as  strych- 
nine (M  e  n  e  tr  i  e  s).  Treated  with  silver-salts,  the  crystals  give  up  half  their  bromine, 
but  moist  oxide  of  silver  remotes  the  whole;  thus  two  series  of  compounds  are 
formed. 

a.  Compound*  containing  Bromine.— An  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  ie  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphate  of  silver ;  tho  excess  of  silver,  and  also  of  sulphuric  acid,  w 
removed  by  baryta-water ;  carbonic  acid  is  then  passed  in,  and  the  solution  is  filtered: 
the  resulting  alkaline  liquid,  evaporated  to  drynoss,  leaves  a  resin,  "which  Menetrics 
calls  Hi/dnitrd  Oxide  of  Strychnincbrouuthyl-ammouium,  and  represents  by  the  formula 
C,,H«lN*(C»H,]lr)0>.lI*0. 

Sulphate  of  Strychnin* -trromethyl,  (F'HMN^(?H4Br)Osr.H,804.— Obtained  by  decom- 
posing dihydrobromato  of  ethylone-strychnine  with  sulphate  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  Strychnine-itrom,  thyl,  C*iHs,N:(t,,H«Br)01.HNf)*.— Obtained  by  decom- 
posing dihydrobromate  of  ethylene-strychnine  with  nitrate  of  silver.  White  needles, 
sparingly  solublo  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water,  not  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

Hatinum-mlt,  2C*,H3,N^C3ii«Br)0».2IICl  Pt«'Cl\—  Obtained  by  precipitating  th« 
dihydrochlorute  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum. 

b.  Compounds  free  from  lirominr: — 

Hydrate  of  Ethylenc-strychnine,  C,,HwN»(C,H4)0».H20.— Solution  of  dihydrobromats 
of  othyleno-strychnine,  digested  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  becomes  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  the  hydrato  is  obtained  by  evaporating  tho  filtered  solution.    (Menetri  es.) 

Trichlorethylcnestrychnine,  CTn^,fCl'N,(CsH')0,.  — A  white  frothy  substance, 
obtained  by  passing  chlorino  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of  ethyl  ene-atrych- 
nine.  (Menctries.) 

Nitrate  of  Nitro-tlhylw-strychnine,  C"H"(N0«)N*(Cin,)0«.HN0».  —  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of  ethylene-strychnine  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  a  white 
crystalline  powder  is  deposited,  insolublo  in  water,  but  soluble  in  strong  acids;  on 
evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  an  orango-rcd  substance  is  formed,  which  has  probably 
the  above  fonnula. 

CtalorostrycHnlxte,  CH^CIN'O8.—  When  a  hot  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
strychnine  is  treated  with  chlorine-gas,  a  resin  gradually  deposits,  the  solution  retain- 
ing hydrochlorate  of  ehlorostrychnine.  Ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  solution  drop 
by  drop,  until  a  tuna II  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  tho  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  is  precipitated  with  ammonia.    (Laure nt.) 

Sulphate  of  Chhrostrychnine,  2CBHnClN»O».H*S04.—  Prepared  by  neutralising  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  ehlorostrychnine,  and  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  the 
solution. 

Classified  List  of  Memoirs  on  Strychnine. 

Detection  of  Strychnine.— Brieger,  Jahrb. pr. Pharm.  xx.  87.— Bingley.Chem.Gai. 
1856,  p.  229.— De  Vrij  and  Van  derBurg,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xvi.  448.— Erdmann 
and  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  374.  J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxu- 
360. — Eboli,  Archiv.  der  Tharm.  exxxv.  186. — Flandin,  Compt.  rend,  lxxxvi.  517  — 
Gorup-Besanez,  Handworterb.  [2]  i.  4G8.— Hunefeld,  Schw.  Ix.  464.— Hag*", 
Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  169.— Jordan,  N.  Repert.  x.  1 56. — M a v e r,  J.  Phnrm.  (3],  xm- 
124.— Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. e.  39.— Reese,  Chem.  News,  1862,  p.  316.— Bout»se»n» 
J.  Chim.  Med.  xx.  416. — Rodgors  and  Oirdwood,  Pharm.  Trans,  xvi.  497. — Stas, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lv.  232.— Stevenson  Macadam,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xvi.  120,  160; 
Kopp's  Jahresbr.  1856,  p.  759.— Schroder,  N.  Br.  Arch.xciii.  I90.-Thomu8,  Amer. 
Journ.  Plmrm.  1862,  p.  227.— Thorn  son,  Pharm.  g.  Trans,  ix.  24.— Vogel,  Jf.  R^1*- 
Phann.  ii.  600.— Von  Uslar  und  J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  121.— 
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Wagner,  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  867.— Wittstein,  Pharm.  Viertey.  vi.  273. — 
Letheby,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xvi.  10.— Davy,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxiv.  204.— Mack,  N. 
Br.  Arch.  xlvi.  314. 

Alleged  adulteration  of  Pale  Ale  with  Strychnine.  —  Graham  and  Hofmann, 
Pharm.  J.  Turns,  xi.  604;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiii.  39;  Chem.  Gaz.  1852,  p.  197. 

Preparation  of  Strychnine. — Corriol,  J.  Pharm.  xi.  492. — Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm. 
[31  xlv.  230.— Winckler,  Mag.  Pharm.  xix.  261.—  Neuhaus,  N.  Tr.  xi.  2,  198. 
— buflos,  BerLJahrb.  xxviii.  2, 208.— O.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  xvi.  752.— N.  E.Henry, 
J.  Pharm.  viii.  401. — Lebourdais  and  TiJloy,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxiii.  406. — Witt- 
stein,  Darstell.  u.  Priifung,  p.  215.— Wittstock,  Bcrzelius  Lehrb.  3rd  cd.  vi.  296. 
— Geiseler,  N.  Br.  Arch.  ii.  73. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Stn/chnine  and  Brncine. — Gerhardt,  Chem.  Gaz.  1863, 
p.  283. — Gerhardt,  Compt.  China.  1845,  p.  136. 

Action  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  on  Strychnine. — Laurent,  Compt.  rend,  xxiv.  220; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xlri.  52.— Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  140. — Riegel,  N.  Br.  Arch,  lviii. 
274. — Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxiv.  312. 

Action  of  nascent  Oxygen  on  Strychnine. — E.  Marchand,  Chem.  Gaz.  1844,  p.  484 ; 
J.  Chira.  med.  July  1844. 

Employment  of  Electricity  in  Cases  of  Poisoning  with  Strychnine. — Duclos, 
Buchner  8  Rep.  Pharm.  xxxii. 

8tbtchkikb-salt8. — Salts  generally:  Nicholson  and  Abel,  Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J. 
ii.  241.  -Arsenite:  Chiappero,  N.  Br.  Arch.  cxv.  94. — Ceresoli,  N.  J.  Pharm.  [4], 
i.  343. — Bt  tutor  ft  inate :  Kosmann,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxvi.  204. — V«rl>onate:  Lang- 
lois,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlviii.  602. — Chlorocadvxiate :  Gal  let  ly,  Ed.  New  Phil.  J. 
iv.  94. — Chlorozincate :  Grafinghoff,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xcv.  229. — Hydrochloraie  of 
Strychnine  and  Cyanide  of  Mercury:  Kohl  and  Swoboda,  Chem.  Gaz.  1863,  p.  70. 
— Uydrosulphocyanate :  Artus,  J.  pr.Chem.  iii.  320;  viii.  253.— Henry,  J.  Pharm. 
xxiv.  194.— Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  140.— Dollfus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxv.  215. 
— Hydroplaiinocyanate :  Sen  warzenbach,  Pharm.  Vierte\j.  viii.  618. — lodatc: 
Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlv.  276. — Pcriodate:  Bodeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi. 
64. — lodomercurate :  GroTes,  Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  ii.  97. — Hydrojluate:  Eldorhorst, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxiv.  77. — Hifpomlphate :  How,  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  p.  95  

H'vppurate  and  Oxalurate:  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxiv.  77. — MeJlitate :  Karmrodt,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxi.  170.—  Oxalate* :  Elderhorst,  loe.  cit. —  Tartrates:  Arppe,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  liii.  331. — Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxviii.  437. — Stonhouse, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxix.  25. 

Iodo-compounds—  Tilde n,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2],  iii.  99.— Herapath,  Chem.  Gaz. 
1855,  p.  320 ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  June  1856. 

Benzoic  derimtiv**  of  Strychnine. — Schiitzenbergor,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  233; 
Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  p.  387. 

SvBSTiTLTiox-cxjMrorxDs  of  Stbvchxixk. — Mrthyhtri/chnine :  Stahlschmidt, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  513. — F.thylstrychnine :  How,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxi.  1,27; 
Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  pp.  321,  341,  36.5. — Amylstryehninc:  How,  loc.  cit. —  Compounds  pro* 
duced  by  the  action  of  Dibromide  on  Ethylene:  M6netrie.s,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxv.  230. 

Crystalline  form  of  some  Salts.— Descloizeaux,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  909. 

MB  OCmtOMZH     A         °'  °'  \ 

colouring  matter,  from  the  lichens  of  false  Angustura,  also  from  those  found  on  the  bark 
of  Strychnos  Pstudochina,  as  well  as  from  Upas  Ticuti.  The  lichens  are  exhausted  with 
ether,  and  then  with  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  evaporated;  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
repeatedly  with  water,  which  dissolves  extractive  matters,  and  leavos  the  yellow.  It 
is  a  reddish-yellow,  tasteless,  non-poisonous  powder.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid 
with  fino  green  colour,  which  disappears  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water ;  but  ap- 
pears again  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated,  and  is  turned  yellow  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  ferrous  sulphate.  Strong  nitric  acid  also  throws  down  from  alcoholic  strychnochrome 
a  green  precipitate,  which  loses  its  colour  when  washed.  Oil  of  vitriol  turns  strychno- 
chrome green  ;  strong  caustic  potash  decomposes  it— It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling 
water  and  dilute  alkalis ;  solublo  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
alkalis ;  easily  soluble,  with  reddish-yellow  colour,  in  alcohol ;  and  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ether  and  volatile  oils.  (Polletier,  J.  Pharm.  v.  646. — Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xxvi.  64.) 

The  strychnine  prepared  from  Nux-vomica,  Faba  Si.  Ignatii,  and  Upas  Tieuli  obsti- 
nately retains  a  yellow  colouring-matter,  which  remains  in  solution  when  an  aqueous 
extract  of  the  upas  is  precipitated  with  magnesia,  and  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  extract 
on  evaporation.  This  body  is  coloured  bright-red  by  strong  nitric  acid ;  it  dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 
(Pelletier  and  Caventon.) 
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LYCBWOS.  A  genus  of  apocynaceous  plants,  including  several  species  which 
yield  strychnine  and  brucine.  Strychnos  colvbrina,  a  tree  growing  in  toe  Moluccas, 
yields  snake-wood,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  and,  according 
to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  a  certain  quantity  ot  strychnine,  but  less  than  nux -vomica ; 
it  was  formerly  UBed  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents.  The  fruit  of 
Btr.  Nux-vomica  yields  strychnine  and  brucine.  8tr.  St.  Ignatii  yields  the  beans  of 
»St,  Ignatius,  which  contain  strychnine  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  brucine.  8tr. 
Timti  yields  Upas-tieute,  the  Javan  arrow-poison,  which  also  contains  strychnine 
with  traces  of  brucine.  The  bark  of  8tr.  Psemdochina,  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  and 
used  there  as  a  febrifuge,  is  said  by  Vauquelin  not  to  contain  Btrychnine. 

STTTDESXTE.  A  fahl-ore  occurring  in  the  dolomite  of  Ausserberg,  in  the  Yalais. 
It  is  laminar  to  massive,  of  uneven  fracture,  black,  of  specific  gravity  4*65.  Accor- 
ding to  an  analysis  by  Fellenberg  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  872),  it  contains,  in  100  parts: 
8.  Sb.  As.  fii.  Cu.  Zn.  Fe.  Pb.  A*. 

24-47       15-68       11-49      058       3817      5  11       276       0-88      0  96 

8TVBELXTB.    A  mineral  found  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  and  analysed  by 
A.  Stiibel  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  892).    It  is  amorphous,  botryoidal,  kidney-shaped,  or 
encrusted ;  very  brittle,  of  conchoidal  fracture,  and  velvet-black  to  pitch-black  colour. 
Hardness  -  4  to  5.   Specific  gravity  =  2  223  to  2  263.    Contains : 
8iO*.        Al'0».      Fe*0>.       Mn*0>.       MgO.        CaO.  a.  WO. 

2899      5-37       1018      21-89       1  03      16*23      077       16-85    -  98-31 

Syn.  with  Gbhlxhitb. 


Peculiar  elongated  calcareous  formations,  occurring  in  the 
Muschelkalk  at  Rudersdorf,  near  Berlin. 


An  antimonial  fahl-ore  from  Copiapo  in  Chile,  occurring  in 
groups  of  four-sided  nearly  rectangular  prisms,  probably  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system.    It  has  an  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  iron-black  colour,  and  black 
streak.   Hardness  =  8.    Specific  gravity  -»  4*79.    Contains : 
S.  Sb.  Co.  As.         Fa.        Pb,  Zo. 

24-30      80-63      2800      830      700      trace       -  9813 

agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  3  j       '*  Ag|  | .  Sb-S1,  which  is  of  the  general  form 

3R"8.Sb*S».  '  * 

Syn.  with  Oxvpicbic  Acid  (iv.  317). 
Native  hydrated  Bulphate  of  aluminium.    (Soe  Sulphates.) 
Native  basic  ferric  sulphate.  (See  Sulphates.) 
8tyrylic  or  Cinnylic  Cinnamate,  CH'-O*     =  Cf]Sp|a 
(i.  986.) 

5£££ coin.  |  STraYLIC  Alcohol  447>' 

STTSAX   Syn.  with  Storax  (i.  497). 
BTTSOL.   Syn.  with  Cinkambnb,  C^IF  (i.  982). 

Dittyrol,  CUH'\  is  produced  by  heating  cinnamic  acid  with  aqueous  hydrobromic 
acid  of  specific  gravity  112,  or  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts. 


2C»H"01  -  2CO«  +  0*H". 
It  is  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  which  forms  with,  bromine  the  crystalline  compound, 
C,*H>*Bra.    It  is  not  converted  into  metastyrol  (metacinnamene,  i.  982)  by  continued 
heating  to  200°.   (Erlenmeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  exxxv.  122.) 

styronb.   8yn.  with  Sttrylto  Alcohol. 
Syn.  with  Cikhyl,  CH*. 

C*H"N  -  N  Cinnylamine.    (Ramdohr,  Zeitschr. 

f.  Pharm.  1858,  p.  113;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  448.)— A  base,  produced  by  beating 
styrylic  chloride  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  absoluto  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  to 
100®  (the  tubes  are  apt  to  explode  at  higher  temperatures).  The  resulting  hydro- 
chlorate  of  styrylamine  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water  and  pressure  between 
pap»*r ;  and  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  the  base  is  separated  by  potash  as  a 
bulky  precipitate,  which,  by  solution  in  ether  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  obtained 
in  small  colourless  crystals. 
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St )T)  Limine  melts  easily  to  a  yellow  oil,  which  volatilises  at  100°.  The  vapours,  as 
well  as  the  ethereal  solution,  are  alkaline.    It  has  a  bitter,  caustic,  very  persistent 
taste,  and  dissolves  readily  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  the  following 
rt  actions : — With  the  nitraUs  of  barium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  in  neutral  solution, 
white  precipitates ;  with  ferric  chloride,  a  brown-red,  rather  dense  precipitate  ;  with 
tinc-sulphate,  white,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali ;  with  cupric  sulphate  and  nickel' 
sulphate,  greenish-white,  insoluble  in  excess ;  with  lead-acetate,  white ;  with  mercuric 
ehl<fride,  white,  bulky ;  with  silver-nitrate,  no  reaction ;  with  auric  chloride,  immediate 
yellowish-red  precipitate  ;  mthplatinic  chloride,  egg-yellow  ;  with  potassic  permanga- 
nate, copious  brown  precipitate ;  with  potassic  chromats  and  sulphuric  acid,  reduction 
of  the  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide  ;  with  potassic  sulphocyanate,  slight  crystalline 
precipitate  after  some  time ;  with  tannin,  an  immediate  precipitate. 

Hydrochloraie  of  Styrylamine,  C*H"N.HC1,  crystallises  from  water  in  stellate  groups 
of  snow-white  crystals,  belonging  to  the  regular  system.  The  chloroplatinate,  2C*HnN. 
HKJIMY'CI1,  is  an  egg-yellow  precipitate,  sparingly  solnblo  in  cold,  more  easily  in 
hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  when  heated  it  melts,  blackens,  gives  off 
rtrong-amelling  vapours,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 

8TTRYXJC  AUOBOL  C»H,,0  -  ^  jO.— An  alcohol  produced  by  dis- 
tilling styracin  (styrylic  cinnamate)  with  caustic  potash  or  soda; — already  partly 
described  as  Cixxtuc  Alcohol  (i.  992).  According  to  Ramdohr  (Zeitschr.  f. 
Phann.  1868,  p.  113  ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  446),  the  distillation  should  be  conducted  in 
copper  vessels,  because  glass  vessels  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  percussivo  ebulli- 
tion, caused  by  the  separation  of  the  alkaline  cinnamate  produced.  The  styrylic 
alcohol  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  separates  on  the  water,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  in  fine  crystals  (or,  in  warm  weather,  sometimes  as  an  oil,  which  may 
remain  liquid  for  a  long  time).  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water,  less  soluble  in  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt. 

Styrylic  alcohol  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  cinnamic  aldehyde,  CIW,  and 
einnamic  acid,  C'H'O1.  When  poured  in  the  fused  state  on  platinum-black,  it  is  eon- 
Terted,  after  a  few  days,  almost  wholly  into  cinnamic  aldehyde  (St  re  eke  r). — With 
chromic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  potassic  cbromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  hot,  and 
yields  cinnamic  acid,  which  separates  on  the  surface,  and  if  the  liquid  be  boiled,  is 
farther  converted  into  benzoic  aldehyde  (bitter-almond  oil)  (Wolff). — Heated  with 
strong  potash-ley  and  peroxide  of  lead,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  aldehyde, 
and  the  residue  contains  cinnamic  acid  ;  the  peroxide  of  lead  is,  at  the  same  time, 
reduced  to  protoxide,  or  sometimes  even  to  metal  (Wolff). — With  potash  and  carbonic 
disulphide,  it  yields  a  salt  analogous  to  xanthato  of  potassium  (Scnarberg). — When 
heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  is  slowly  attacked,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous 
acid  being  evolved,  benzoic  aldehyde  distilling  over,  and  benzoic  acid  remaining 
behini.  If  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  be  prevented  by  addition  of  urea,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  benzoic  aldehyde  is  formed,  and  tho  residue  contains  nitro-cinnamic  acid. 
(For  the  other  reactions  see  the  next  article.) 

STTSTXZC  BTBER9,  (Ramdohr,  loc.  cit.) —  Styrylic  Acetate, 
CIE\(7K*)01,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  the  alcohol ;  it  distils 
without  decomposition. — 8tyrylic  Bensoate,  C7H*(C'H')0,l  produced  in  like 
manner  is  crystalline,  but  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

8tyrylic  Chloride,  tfH'Cl.— When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into 
crystallised  styrylic  alcohol,  the  latter  becomes  liquid,  and  separates  into  two  layers ; 
and  on  heating  the  product  to  100°,  washing  with  dilute  soda-ley,  and  drying  with 
calcic  chloride,  styrylic  chloride  is  obtained  as  an  oil  of  light  wine-yellow  colour, 
smelling  of  cinnamon  and  anise-oils,  remaining  liquid  at  —19°,  and  decomposed  by' 
distillation,  even  in  a  vacuum. 

Heated  with  cyanido  of  potassium,  either  in  open  vessels  or  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes, 
it  yields  a  reddish  oil,  which  quickly  decomposes,  with  formation  of  a  resinous  mass, 
and  cannot  be  purified  by  distillation. 

Styrylic  Cinnamate,  CH'H)*  -  C*H7(C,H»)0».  — Syn.  with  Cinnylic  Cinna- 
mate or  Styracin  (i.  986). 

Styrylic  Cyan  ide,  C,0H,N  =  C'IP.CN,  is  produced  by  heating  styrylic  iodide  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes ;  on  opening  the  tubes, 
a  strong  odour  of  cyanogen  becomes  perceptiblo,  and  an  oily  layer  separates  on  cooling. 
Addition  of  water  renders  the  contents  of  the  tubes  milky,  and,  on  further  adding 
common  salt,  the  styrylic  cyanide  separates  as  a  yellowish  oil,  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  becomes  reeinised,  but  does  not  appear  to  yield  an  acid  homologous  to 
nnnamic  acid. 
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Styrylic  Iodide,  CIPI,  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on 
styrylic  alcohol.  Tlie  action  takes  place  without  aid  of  heat ;  the  styrylic  alcohol 
melts,  and  the  mixture,  when  warmed,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which 
consists  of  styrylic  iodide,  to  be  purified  like  the  chloride.  It  is  heavier  than  water ; 
has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  burning  taste ;  cannot  be  distilled,  either  alone  or  with 
water. 

Styrylic  Oxide,  (C'H^'O,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  boric  anhydride  on  styrylic 
alcohol.  When  the  two  substances  are  triturated  together,  the  alcohol  first  melts,  and 
tho  mixture  solidifies ;  and  on  heating  it  in  sealed  tubes  to  100°,  for  five  or  six  hours, 
the  formation  of  the  styrylic  oxide  is  completed ;  the  product  may  be  freed  from  boric 
acid  by  means  of  soda-solution. — Styrylic  oxide  is  a  light-yellow  viscid  oil,  having  an 
odour  of  cinnamon,  heavier  than  water,  partially  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Styryl-ethylic  Oxidr,  CH*.(?H4.0,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodic  ethylate  on 
styrylic  chloride,  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  insoluble  therein,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ethrr,  and  distilling  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Styrylic  Sulphidt,  (CH'j'S,  obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  styrylic 
chlorido  and  potassic  monosulphide,  is  a  yellowish,  fetid,  nou-distillable  oil. 

STYRYXiXIfB.  The  name  given  by  Chiozza  to  a  base,  CFH1!*,  probably  formed 
by  the  action  of  nmmoniura-sulphido  on  metastyrol  (i.  983). 

C-H'^No*  -  (C"IP-02)"j  * -Produced  by  tin-dry  dis- 
tillation of  ammonium-suberato.  It  is  fusible,  somble  in  boiling  water,  and  deposited 
therefrom  on  cooling.  On  boiling  it  with  barium-carbonate,  and  treating  the  filtrate 
with  silver-nitrate,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  38  per  cent,  silver, 
agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C*HuAgNO\  which  requires  38  57  percent 
silver.    (Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  178.)* 

SVBBKA1SZBB.  C»H'«N?0*  =  N5(CBH«lO»)".H\-  White  crystalline  substance, 
produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  methylic  subcrate,  or  by  passing 
aramoniacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  suberate.  (Laurent,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxvii.  313.) 

C«H\H  )5 

mnylsulxramicA.^C^lV'SO*  «  (Ctt^OTjo* 

(Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  185.)— Produced,  together  with 
suberanilide,  by  melting  suberic  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  aniline.  When  the 
alcoholic  liquid  from  which  suberanilide  is  precipitated  by  water,  is  evaporated  till 
the  alcohol  is  driven  off",  a  brownish  oil  separates,  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  This 
oil  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ammonia,  which  loaves  a  certain  quantity  of  suberanilide, 
and  filtered;  from  the  filtrate  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  colourless  suberanilic 
acid.  If  during  tho  boiling  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  bo  added,  suberanilic 
acid  will  separate  on  cooling,  partly  crystalline,  and  partly  as  a  pale-yellowish  oil,  which 
afterwards  solidities. 

The  acid  forms  microscopic  lamina?,  irregularly  notched,  molts  at  128°,  becoming 
crystallino  on  cooling.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  wafer. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  ether.  Tho  solution  in  hot  water  reddens  litmus.  By  dry 
distillation  it  yields  much  charcoal,  and  a  thick  oil  containing  aniline,  which  partly 
solidifies  on  cooling.    Fused  with  potash  it  yields  aniline. 

Suberanilate  of  Amnumium. — The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  hot  ammonia,  and  the  salt 
is  deposited  in  small  granular  crystals,  whose  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured  by 
chlorido  of  lime. 

The  ammonium-salt  precipitates  chloride  of  barium ;  the  precipitate  dissolves  readily 
in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  woolly  flakes.  With  chloride  of  ea!citnn 
it  gives  a  white  preeipitato,  solublo  in  hot  water;  with  I  ad-salt*  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water.  It  precipitates  ferrous  salts  yollowish-white,  cupric  salt*  li^Iit- 
blue,  tho  precipitate  being  insoluble  in  water;  with  silver- nit  rale,  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  turning  violet  on  exposure  to  light. 

(C«H,?0T) 

SUBERANILIDE.    Plienyl-siibtr amide.   C»H*Na02  =   (OH*)*  (Ltttt* 

H*     J  . 

rent  and  Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.)— When  equal  measures  of  dry  aniline  and  fused  wl*nc 
acid  are  melted  together,  water  is  produced.    The  mixture  is  kent  melted  for t* 
minutes  near  the  boiliug  heat ;  and  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  is  then  added,  woic 

♦  It.  hit  Traiti  de  Ckimit  organiqtu  (H.  IV*),  published  in  1851,  Gerhardt  Mates,  however,  tbat  ur- 
emic acid  hat  n-.t  vet  been  obtainad. 
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immediately  dissolves  the  mixture.  After  a  few  minutes  the  solution  solidifies  to  a 
mass  of  crystals,  which  are  dissolved  in  more  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  left  to 
stood,  whereupon  most  of  the  suberanilide  crystallises  out.  The  rest  is  precipitated 
by  water,  suberanilic  acid  remaining  in  solution. 

Suberanilide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  pearly  lamin*.    It  melts  at  183°,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling.    It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  raidily 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  yields 
an  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
in  pearly  lamina,  which  however  present  a  different  appearance  nnder  the  micro- 
scope, and  seem  to  bo  somewhat  rounded.  Gently  heated  with  hydrate  of  potas- 
it  immediately  gives  ofT  aniline.  It  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  or  by  boiling 
of  potash. 

ACID.    Cn>«0«  .  ^^l°^'^.-Korksatcre.  (Brugnatelli, 

CrelL  Ann.  1787,  i.  145. — Bouillon  Lagrange,  Ann.  Chim.  xxiii.  2;  J.  Pharm.  viii. 
107. — Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  lxii.  323;  xcvi.  182.— Brandes,  Schw.  J.  xxxii.  393; 
xixui.  83;  xxxvi.  263;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ix.  296. — Bussy,  J.  Pharm.  viii.  107;  xix.426. 
— B oussingault,  J.pr.  Chem. vii.  2 11 . — H a r f f, N.  Br.  Arch .  v.  303. — L a u r e n t,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxvi.  157— Bromeis,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  89.— Tilley,  ihid. 
xxxix.  166.— Sacc,  ibid.  Ji.  222. — Wirtz,  ibid.  civ.  261. — Arppe,  Oxidation  of  Fats 
by  Nitric  Acid,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  143  ;  cxx.  288  :  Jabresb.  1860,  p.  246;  1861, 
p.  357  ;  1864,  p.  377.— Urn.  xiii.  204.) 

This  acid,  belonging  to  the  oxalic  series,  C»H*»— *0*  (i.  52),  was  first  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cork  (Brugnatelli):  hence  its  name  (from  the  Latin 
tuber).  It  is  also  produced,  together  with  several  other  acids  of  the  same  series,  by 
the  oxidising  action  of  nitric  acid  on  various  fatty  bodies — e.g.  oleic  acid  (Laurent), 
stearic  acid  (Bromeis),  castor-oil  (Tilloy),  linseed-oil  (Sacc),  cocoanut-oil  (Wirt*); 
k«tly,  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  suberone  (p.  450). 

It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  treating  commercial  stearic  or  oleic  acid,  or  castor-oil, 
with  nitric  acid,  in  the  manner  described  under  Lrparovlic  Acid  (iii.  571)  and  PumcLio 
Acn>  (iv.  646).  The  resulting  acid  solution,  when  dnly  concentrated,  yields  a  white 
granular  mass,  which,  when  freed  from  oxalic  acid  by  washing  with  cold  and  recrys- 
tallisation  from  warm  water,  and  from  other  more  soluble  acids  by  melting  the  crystals, 
pulverising  the  fused  mass,  and  treating  the  powder  with  water,  jrields  a  mixture  of 
azelaic  (lepargylic)  and  suberic  acids ;  and  on  treating  this  residue  with  cold  ether, 
the  azelaic  acid  is  dissolved,  while  the  suberic  acid  remains  behind.  Further  purifica- 
tion may  be  effected  by  repeated  treatment  with  water  and  ether  successively. 

Pure  suberic  acid  crystallises,  according  to  Arppe,  in  needles  an  inch  long,  or 
in  tabular  crystals  (six-sided  tables  of  120°,  apparently  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system).  It  melts  at  140°,  solidifies  in  transparent  sharp  needles,  and  sublimes 
between  150°  and  160°,  with  partial  decomposition,  in  slender  needles  half  an  inch 
long.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol 
than  in  water,  sparingly  in  ether;  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  warm  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  mixes  vrithjixed  oils. 

Suberic  acid,  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  gives  off  suffocating  vapours,  condensing 
into  drops  which  become  solid  and  crystalline.  It  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  forming  an  oily  acid,  which  has  the  odour  of  butyric  acid  (Sacc). 
Distilled  with  4  pte.  manganic  peroxide,  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  1  pt.  water,  it  yields 
an  acid  distillate,  smelling  of  formic  acid  (Brandes).  Distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  it 
yields  suberone  (p.  450),  together  with  other  products.  Distilled  with  excess  of  baryta, 
rt  yields  at  80°  a  liquid  distillate,  from  which  by  rectification  a  hydrocarbon  is  obtained, 
having  the  composition  C*1T\  and  boiling  at  76°;  C*H'404  =  2C01  +  C«H14  (Riche, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  105).  According  to  R.  S.  Dale  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  ii.  258), 
the  acid  distilled  with  anhydrous  or  hydrated  baryta  yields,  at  a  temperature  near 
redness,  a  yellowish  oil,  from  which,  by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  subsequent  rectification,  a  hydrocarbon,  C'HM,  is  obtained,  agree- 
ing in  properties  with  bexylic  hydride  obtained  from  coal-tar,  excepting  that  the 
somewhat  lower  specific  gravity  (0*6617  at  17'5°)  brings  it  nearer  to  the  /3-hexylic 
hydride  discovered  by  Wanklyn  and  Erlenmeyer  (iii.  153). 

Suberic  acid  fused  with  aniline  yields  suberanilide  and  suberanilic  acid  (p.  448). 

Sube rates.— Suberic  acid  is  dibasic,  the  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being 
CH'^O4  or  C'HIJM"0«.  The  suberates  of  the  alkali-metals,  earth-metals,  zinc,  and 
manganese  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water ;  and  from  their  solutions,  the  suberic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  stronger  acids  as  a  white  powder.  They  are  decomposed  by 
distillation,  yielding  a  white  sublimate  of  the  acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  suberic  acid  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic  salt  except 
Vol.  V.  GO 
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neutral  acetate  of  lead.  When  saturated  with  ammonia,  it  precipitates  the  sohtiow 
of  barium-,  calcium-,  and  strontium-chlorides  only  on  addition  of  alcohol,  but  forms 
an  immediate  white  precipitate  in  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  silver,  mercury, 
zinc,  and  tin — bluish-green  with  oupric  sulphate,  rod-brown  with  ferric  salphatc. 

The  composition  and  physical  characters  of  the  suberates,  as  determined  by  Arppe, 
are  as  follows : 

Neutral  suberate  of  sodium  .  .  2C8H'sNa,0«.H,0  warty  or  dendritic  aggregates. 
Acid  „  .       .    C"H"NaO«  tufts  of  needles. 

Suberate  of  barium      .       .       .    C"H,2Ba"0«  } 

„         strontium  .  .    C"H,sSr"Ol  [-crystalline  precipitates, 

calcium      .       .       .    2C"n"Ca"0*.H'0  > 

magnesium        .       .    C"H,;Mg"0«.3lF0  warty  crystalline  aggregates. 
,,  aluminium.       .....         white  amorphous  powder. 

zinc  ....    CH"Zn"04  fine  granular  precipitate. 

„  manganese  .  .  C"H,,Mn''0,.3Hs0  light-red  crystalline  spangle*. 
„  „  .  C,H,4Mn"Ol  produced  on  boiling. 

„         copper      .       .       .    C'H,aCa"0«.IFO     green  precipitate. 

silver       .       .       .    C"H,!Ag*04  white  precipitate. 

lead  ...  C'H'WO'  white  precipitate. 

„  (basic)        .       .    C,H,,Pb"04.2Pb"0  produced  on  boUing  with  am- 

monia. 

SUBERIC  ETHERS.  Ethyiic  Suberate,  CI*H,K)1  «  ^^h*)^  |  °*  "  obta5nwl 
by  heating  suberic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  suberic  acid.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
having  a  faint  odour  and  nauseous  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1  003  at  15°.  Boils 
without  decomposition  at  230°  (Bromei s),  at  260°  (Laurent).  It  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  aqueous  potash,  but 
alcoholic  potash  quickly  decomposes  it.  With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  suberaminV 
(p.  448).  By  chlorino  it  is  slowly  converted  into  chlorethylio  suberate. 
CH^CFO'.  (Laurent.) 

Mdhylic  Suberate,  C,0H,9O«  =  (C^g?*^  J  0».— Prepared  like  the  ethyl-compound 

which  it  resembles.  Specific  gravity  =»  1-014  at  18°.  Forms  suberamide  with  ammo- 
nia.   (Laurent.)  * 

Cellulose  from  cork. 


L  Hydride  of  Subeiyl. — When  suberic  acid  is  distilled  with  excess 
of  lime,  a  distillate  is  obtained,  which  yields  by  rectification  an  aromatic  liquid 
boiling  at  176°,  and  probablv  consisting  of  suborone,  the  ketone  of  suberic  acid, 
CMIIM0*  =  (C,Hl,OinC,H")-  its  formation  taking  place  thus  : 

2CH,,Ol    =    2CO»  +  2H*0  +  C'WO*. 


C'HW— The  diatomic  radicle  of  suberic  acid,  &c.  BousMngault 
applied  tho  same  term  to  the  radicle  C"H"0,  which  ho  supposed  to  exist  in  the  so- 
called  suWrone,  that  compound  having,  according  to  his  analysis,  the  composition 

ch'H)  -  (eii'^oyn'. 

SinQLIMATE.  A  body  obtained  in  tho  solid  state  by  the  cooling  of  its  vapour— 
e.g.  sulphur,  iodine,  sal-ammoniac,  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate,  &c) 

STT8RU8RIV.  The  namo  applied  byO'Shaughnessy  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbarro.  X*. 
2(io )  to  a  faintly  reddish  body,  which  he  obtained  from  blood-serum  by  mixing  it  with 
alcohol,  filtering,  and  heating  tho  turbid  filtrato  ;  but  its  separate  identity  is  not 
established  by  any  satisfactory  evidence. 

SUBSTITUTION.  Under  the  head  of  Equtvalknts,  frequent  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another.  Substitution  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
agent  of  chemical  change.  The  instances  in  which  compounds  are  formed  by  direet 
union  of  their  elements,  ultimate  or  proximate,  or  decomposed  by  direct  separation  of 
those  elements,  are  comparatively  rare;  and  oven  these  may  often  be  regarded  as 
particular  cases  of  substitution  (see  Chrmicax  Affinity,  i.  857):  thus  tho  formation 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  chlorino  and  hydrogen  come  in  contact,  may  be  supposed  to 
take"  place  by  an  interchange  of  these  elemouts  between  a  molecule  of  chlorine  and  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  each  consisting  of  two  atoms: 

cici  +  nfi  =  nci  +  net 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  coses  of  substitution  *. — 
1.  Of  Chlorous  or  Add  Radicles  for  Hydrogen.— Chlorine  and  bromine  may,  in 
many  instances,  be  introduced  into  hydrogen-compounds  (chiefly  organic)  by  direct  sub- 
stitution, 1  atom  of  hydrogen  being  removed  and  entering  into  combination  with  1  at. 
chlorine  orbromino,  while  another  atom  of  the  haloid  element  takes  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  removed.  Thus,  when  chlorine  acts  upon  marsh-gas  (mcthylic  hydride),  the 
products  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  mothylic  chloride : 

CH4  +  CI3    =   HCl  +  CH'Cl; 

and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  chlorine,  the  latter  compound  may  be  converted, 
successively,  into  CH*C1J  and  CHC11,  the  last  being  the  compound  usually  called  chlo- 
roform. In  like  manner,  acetic  and  treated  with  chlorine  in  sunshine,  in  different  pro- 
portions, yields  mono-  and  tri-chloracotic  acid : 

C'H'O*  +  Cl»  «  HCl  +  C5H«C10*. 
CH*0>  +  3C1«    -  3HC1  +  C*HC1»0«. 

Iodi  ne  does  not  act  on  hydrogen-compounds  so  easily  as  chlorine  and  bromine ;  but 
when  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  iodine,  an  action  takes  place 
exactly  similar  to  that  just  described,  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  removed  by  the  chlo- 
rine or  bromine,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  atom  of  iodine :  e.  g. — 

C*H«0»  +  C1I    -    HCl  +  C»H«IO» 
Pjromeconic  lodopyromc- 
acid.  conic  acid 

In  some  cases  an  organic  compound  first  unites  directly  with  2  at.  chlorine  or 
bromine,  and  the  product,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potnsh,  splits  up  into  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrobromic  acid  (which  is  removed  by  the  alkali),  and  a  chloro-  or  bromo- 
substitution-product :  thus  ethylene  takes  up  2  at.  tttftHm'-,  forming  the  compound, 
CTTCl*  (Dutch  liquid),  which  is  resolved  by  alcoholic  potash  into  HCl  and  monochlor- 
ethylene,  CH'Cl.  This  in  like  manner  takes  up  2  at.  CI,  forming  CaH"C'l*,  resolvable 
into  HCl  and  dichlorethylene,  CvH'Cl*;  and  by  a  repetition  of  these  processes,  the 
compounds  C*HC1*  and  C*C1*  are  obtained  (ii.  573).  The  chloro-  and  bromo-naphtha- 
lencB  are  prepared  from  naphthalene  by  a  similar  series  of  processes  (iv.  10). 

Oxygen  may  be  substituted  for  hydrogen  (0"  for  H1  or  HO  for  H),  by  exposing 
organic  compounds  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agonts,  a  familiar  example  of  which  is  the 
conversion  of  alcohol,  C*H*0,  into  acetic  acid. 

Hitro-substilution,  or  the  substitution  of  nitryl,  NO*,  for  hydrogen,  is  effected  by 
subjecting  organic  compounds  to  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  in  the  conversion  of  cellulose  into  pyroxylin. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  substitution  of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen  (N  for  H*),  by  tho 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  certain  organic  compounds,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  diazo- 
compounds  discovered  by  Oriess  (iv.  202,  460) :  thus  aniline,  C*HTN,  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  arid  into  diazobenzeue,  C'H'N1 : 

C«H7N  +  NHO1    -    C"H*N*  +  2H«0. 

2.  Of  Hydrogen  and  other  Rasylous  Radicles  for  Chlorous  Radicles. — This  reaction, 
nometimes  called  inverse  substitution,  is  effected  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 
Chlorinated  acids  are  easily  reduced  to  the  primary  acids  from  which  they  are  derived 
bv  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam ;  the  first  transformation  of  the  kind  that  was  <-ffi>cted 
was  that  of  trichloracetic  into  acetic  acid.  Tho  conversion  of  nitro-compounds  into 
amidogen-compounds  (substitution  of  NH*  for  NO*),  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid 
or  ferrous  acetate,  also  comes  under  this  head.  Tho  well-known  preparation  of 
amidobenzeno  (aniline),  C*H*(NH5),  from  nitrobenzene,  C*H\N0J),  may  be  taken  as 
an  example. 

An  important  class  of  reactions  belonging  to  this  head  is  the  substitution  of  alcohol- 
radicles  for  chlorino,  oxygen,  &c.  by  the  action  of  the  zinc-compounds  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles:  e.g.,  the  preparation  of  triethylphosphine,  P^ll5)',  by  tho  action  of  zinc- 
ethyl  on  trichloride  of  phosphorus : 

SZn  {WW)*  +  2PCls    =    3ZnCla  +  2P(C'H*)'. 

Another  oxample  of  this  kind  of  action  is  the  formation  of  diethoxalic  acid  and  its 
hotnologues,  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl,  &c.  on  the  oxalic  others  (iv.  272). 

3.  Of  Rosy  hue  or  of  Chlorous  Radicles^  one  for  the  other. — To  this  head  belong  tho 
innumerable  instances  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  salts,  and  of  double  decomposi- 
tion in  general  (Chemical  Affinity,  i.  855);  also,  on  the  one  hand,  the  precipitation 
of  metals  from  their  solutions,  one  by  tho  other  (as  of  copper  by  iron,  lead  by  zinc,  &c), 
the  decomposition  of  acids  by  metals,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  decomposition  of  bromides  and  iodides  by  chlorine,  and  of  iodides  by  bromine — the 
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conversion  of  sulphides  into  oxides  by  direct  oxidation,  &c.  Many  of  these  reac- 
tions appear  to  consist  in  a  simple  substitution  of  one  element  for  another,  which  is 
eliminated  without  entering  into  any  new  combination.  But,  on  closer  examination, 
thoy  are  found  to  be,  at  least  in  some  cases,  analogous  to  the  chlorine-substitutions 
already  considered.  In  the  oxidation  of  sulphides,  for  example,  a  considerable  por- 
tion, if  not  all,  of  the  sulphur  eliminated  is  oxidjsed  to  sulphurous  anhydride ;  in  the 
decomposition  of  bromides  and  iodides  by  chlorine,  the  latter,  if  in  excess,  unites  with 
the  eliminated  bromine  or  iodine;  and  even  in  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by 
another,  alloys  are  frequently  formed,  as  in  tho  precipitation  of  silver  by  mercury. 

An  important  class  of  reaetions  belonging  to  this  place  is  the  substitution  of  alcohol- 
radicles  for  hydrogpn  and  metals,  as  in  the  several  processes  of  etherification  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  alcohol*,  of  ulcoholic  chlorides,  iodides,  &c,  on  alcohols,  and  on  tho 
silver-salts  of  acids  (sec  Ethehs,  ii.  51 1,  512).  Tho  formation  of  amines,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  alcohol-radicles,  may  be 
effected  directly,  as  when  an  alcoholic  iodide  is  heated  witn  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes 
(ii.  554,  iii.  994) ;  or  by  indirect  methods,  as  by  distilling  cyanic  or  cyanuric  ethers 
with  caustic  alkali. 

Most  of  tho  methods  of  producing  organo-metallic  bodies,  consist  in  acting  on  alloys 
of  potassium  or  sodium  with  the  alcoholic  iodides,  bromides,  &c. :  e.g. — 

2(CH»)I    +    Na'Hg"     =     (CHJ)*Hg"    +    2NaI ; 
Mfthflic  Mercuric 
Iodide.  met  hide. 

or  by  acting  on  a  metallic  chloride  with  the  zinc-compound  of  an  alcohol-radicle :  e.g.— 

Zn"(C*HV    +    Hg"Cl*     =     Hg'(C'H»)a    +  Zn'Cl1. 

Substitution-derivatives  often  exhibit  a  marked  resemblance  to  their  primitives  in 
physical  and  chemical  characters.  That  this  should  be  tho  case  in  bodies  formed  from 
one  another  by  the  interchange  of  similar  elements  or  radicles — such  as  hydrogen  and 
the  metals  on  the  one  hand,  or  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodino  on  the  other — is  nothing 
more  than  might  have  been  anticipated  on  any  view  of  tho  constitution  of  chemical 
compounds ;  but  that  a  radicle  of  decidedly  acid  or  chlorous  character,  like  chJorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  should  be  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  and  dig- 
charging  functions  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  primary  compound,  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  is,  in  fact,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
older  views  of  the  constitution  of  compounds,  founded  on  tho  electrical  relations  of 
their  elements.  The  resemblance  of  such  derivatives  to  their  primitives  is,  however, 
strikingly  exhibited  in  numerous  instances.  Take,  fos  example,  acetic  and  trichlor- 
acetic acid.  These  two  acids  are  both  crystallisable,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  waterand 
alcohol,  have  tho  samo  capacity  for  saturation,  yield  analogous  salts  and  ethers  && 
Dilute  trichloracetic  acid  treated  with  amalgam  of  sodium,  is  reconverted  into  normal 
acetic  acid ;  and  the  two  acids,  when  heated  with  cauatic  alkali,  are  decomposed  ac- 
cording to  similar  equations,  yielding  tho  two  analogous  bodies,  marsh-gas  and  chloro- 
form, thus : 

Acetic  acid  .       .       .       C'H'O*         .      COa    +    CH1  Marsh-gas. 
Trichloracetic  acid     .      C'lICl'O*     -     CO3    +    CHC1»  Chloroform. 

Similar  resemblances  may  be  traced  between  isatin  and  its  derivatives  (iii.  406).  Thus 
i  sat  in  and  chlorisatin  are  both  of  an  orange-red  colour,  are  isomorphous,  partly 
volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  form  yellow  win- 
tions;  and  react  wit  h  hydrate  of  potassium,  by  exchanging  an  atom  of  hydrogen  for  one 
of  potassium,  to  form  analogous  6ults,  each  of  which  speedily  absorbs  an  atom  of  water 
into  its  constitution,  to  form  the  isatinate  and  chloriBatinate*  of  potassium  respectively. 
Moreover  tho  two  bodies,  when  acted  upon  by  sulphydrato  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and 
alkaline  bisulphites,  yield  hosts  of  analogous  compounds,  and  undergo  hosts  of  analogous 
reactions.  Isatin,  chlorisatin,  and  dichiorisatin  treated  with  hydrate  of  potassium, 
yield  respectively  the  bodies,  aniline,  OHTN,  chloraniline,  OH'CIN,  d:chloraniline, 
CIPCl'N,  each  of  which,  despite  the  constituent  chlorine,  has  alkaline  characters 
analogous  to  those  of  ammonia,  and  can  unite  directly  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

The  chlorinated  derivatives  of  tho  natural  alkaloids  also  resemble  the  primary  alka- 
loids in  many  important  respects.  Thus dichlorocinchonine,  C^H^CWiK),  formed 
from  cinchonine  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine,  resembles  the  normal  base,  not  only  in 
alkalinity,  solubibty,  crystalline  form,  &c,  but  likewisoiu  turning  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left.  Chlorostrychnine  also,  C"H,,CIJW. 
obtained  from  strychnine  or  its  salts  by  direct  substitution  of  chlorine,  produces  poiso- 
nous effects,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  natural  alkaloid. 

From  the  observation  of  such  resemblances,  Dumas  and  Laurent  were  led  to  conclude 
that  elements,  even  of  opposite  chemical  character,  may  in  many  instances  replace  ono 
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another,  with  but  little  alteration  in  the  character  of  tbo  products,  and  that  the  proper- 
ties of  a  compound  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  and  relative  position  of  its 
atoms  more  than  by  their  individual  character.  That  this  is  the  case  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  evident  from  the  instances  just  cited  ;  nevertheless,  the  question  is  altogether 
one  of  degree.  Substitution  is  always  attended  with  some  alteration  of  properties  in 
the  compound,  and  the  alteration  goes  on  increasing  with  the  amount  of  the  substiiu- 
tion.  Thus  in  volatile  compounds,  such  as  ethylene,  C*H4,  and  its  chlorinated  deriva- 
tives, C*HC1\  0'H*C1\  CJHC1\  and  C*CV,  the  vapour-density  increases,  and  the  boiling- 
point  rises  with  each  successive  replacement  of  H  by  CL  Again,  in  the  chloranilines 
(iv.  438),  the  first  substitution-product,  C'H'CIN,  is  somewhat  loss  basic  than  aniline 
itself;  while  dichloraniline,  CH*C1«N,  is  still  less  basic,  and  in  trichloraniline,  OH'CW, 
the  basic  cliaracter  has  altogether  disappeared. 

The  substitution  of  alcohol-radicles,  such  as  ethyl  and  methyl,  for  the  hydrogen  of 
ammonia,  gives  rise  to  amines,  which  are  basic  like  ammonia  itself ;  but  in  the  amides 
derived  from  ammonia  by  substitution  of  acid-radicles  (benzoyl,  acetyl,  &c.)  for 
hydrogen,  the  basic  character  gives  place  for  the  most  part  to  an  acid  character,  the 
amide,  if  it  still  retains  replaceable  hydrogen,  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  exchange  it 
for  a  metal.    (For  the  further  consideration  of  thia  subject,  see  Types.) 

SUCCINAMIC  ACID,  SUCCIlfAMIDB,  SUCCINANIL,  SUCCrNA- 
NILIC    ACXX>,  SUCCINANILIDE.     See  SUCCINIC  AciD,  AjUIDKS  OF. 

STJCClTUASPHAXiT.  A  resinous  substance  resembling  amber,  and  apparently 
related  to  retinite,  obtained  from  the  granular  clay  iron-ore  of  Bergen  in  Bavaria, 
(Wagner,  Handw.  d.  Chew.,  viii.  414.) 

succineupione.  A  name  applied  by  Eisner  to  a  very  light  oil,  obtained  by 
rectifying  oil  of  amber  with  sulphuric  acid. 

succinic  acid.    C'H'O*  -  (OjjO^jof    Volatile  Salt  of  Amber.  Bern- 

fteinsdure.  (Berzeli  us,  Ann.  Chim.  xciv.  187. — Lecanu  and  Serb  at,  J.  Pharm. 
viii.  641;  ix.  89.— Liebig  and  Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  162.— D'Arcet,  ibid. 
xxxvi.  80. — Dopping,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  253. — Fehling,  ibid.  xlix.  154. — 
Piria,  ibid,  lxviii.  343. — Dessaignes,  ibid.  lxx.  102. — Pas teur,  ibid.  cv.  264. — 
Maxwell  Simpson,  ibid,  cxviii.  373.-'-Gm.  x.  108. — Gerh.,  ii.  454. — Kekule, 
Lehrb.  ii.  23.) 

This  acid,  the  third  of  the  series  of  dibasic  acids,  OH**1-'©4,  homologous  with  oxalic 
acid,  was  mentioned  as  volatile  salt  of  amber  by  Agricola,  as  early  as  1657  ;  its  acid 
nature  was  recognised  by  Barchhusen,  Boulduc,  and  Boerhaave ;  but  tho  first  exact 
investigations  of  it  were  made  by  Berzelius  and  by  D'Arcet. 

Succinic  acid  occurs  ready-formed  in  amber,  and  in  certain  lignites,  as  in  those  of 
Muskau,  Naumberg,  and  Altenburg.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  turpentine  of  several 
species  of  pine,  and  in  certain  plants — viz.,  in  the  herb  of  Lactuea  virosa,  Artemisia 
Absinthium,  &c  According  to  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  f.  Pharm.  xv.  22),  tho  chelidoninic 
acid  found  by  Zwenger  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  chelidonic  acid  from 
Chelidonium  majus  (i.  850),  is  nothing  but  succinic  acid.  It  is  also  occasionally  found 
in  the  animal  organism — e.g.,  in  the  thymo'id  gland  of  the  calf,  the  spleen  of  the  ox, 
(Gorup-Besanez),  and  in  certain  pathological  exudations  (Heintz).  According  to 
G.  Meiss nor  and  F.  Jolly  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  676),  it  occurs  in  the  urine  of  dogs  fed 
on  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  that  of  rabbits  fed  on  carrots. 

Formation. — 1.  Succinic  acid  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  sub- 
stances, especially  of  fats.  All  the  fatty  acids  of  the  series,  C"H"»0',  from  butyric 
acid  upwards,  when  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  yield  succinic  acid,  together  with  other 
acids  of  the  same  series  (p.  449).  Its  formation  from  butyric  acid  is  represented  by 
the  equation : 

C'BX>«  +  0>    -    11*0  +  CIW. 

According  to  Pasteur  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1852,  p.  52),  it  is  always  formed  during  the 
conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  under  the  influence  of  Mycoderma  aceti,  especially 
when  the  plant  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  containing  phosphates. 

2.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  malic  acid  or  its  isomer,  fumaric  acid,  which 
contains  2  at.  hydrogen  less,  or  on  maleic  and  tartaric  acids,  which  contain  respectively 
1  and  2  at  oxygen  more  than  succinic  acid. 

a.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  maleic  or  fumaric  acid  : 
C4H40«  +  Na*Hg    =    Hg  +  C4H4Na*0*. 

Maleic  Succinate 


Chloromaleic  acid,  C4H»C104  (iii.  788),  is  also  converted  into 
of  sodium-amalgam : 
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$.  From  malic  or  tartaric  acid  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  (R.  Schmitt,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  106), or  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  (Dessaignes,  ibid.  cxv.  120 ; 
134): 

CWO*  +  2HI    -     H»0  +    V  +  C4H«0«. 


Surciiilc 

arid.  acid. 

C«H«0»  +  4111    -    2H'0  +  2F  +  C'H'O*. 

Tartaric  Succinic 
acid.  acid. 

3.  In  many  processes  of  fermentation,  e.g.,  of  asparagin  (Piria),  malic,  maleic, 
fumaric,  and  aconitic  acids  (Dessaignes),  and  of  sugar,  whence  it  is  constantly 
present.,  to  a  small  amount,  in  wine  and  beer  (Pasteur).  Its  formation  from  malic, 
maleic,  or  fumaric  acid  is  probably  a  simple  process  of  reduction.  Its  formation  from 
asparagin  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

CH^N'O'  +  3H*0  -  0»    -    2NH»  +  C*H«0*. 

4.  By  heating  cyanide  of  ethylene  to  100°  with  alcoholic  potash  (Maxwell 
Simpson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  373) : 

C-I1«(CN)«  +  2KHO  +  2H«0    -    2NH»  +  C«H«K»04. 

This  reaction  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  tho  monobasic  acids  of  the  scries, 
CH^O*,  are  formed  from  tho  cyanides  of  monatomic  alcohols  (iL  202).  Cyanide  of 
ethylene  is  also  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  heating  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Simpson,  ibid.  153.) 

Preparation :  1.  From  Amber. — This  substance,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields 
succinic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil,  together  with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  resinous 
substance  ru  led  Colophonium  succini.  On  heating  the  watery  distillate  to  ihe  boiling- 
point,  and  filtering  hot,  a  large  quantity  of  oil  remains  behind  ;  and  the  solution,  on 
cooling,  yields  crystallised  succinic  acid,  contaminated  however  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  empyreuinatie  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  for  the  most  part,  but  not  per- 
fectly, by  repeated  crystallisation.  Complete  purification  is,  however,  easily  effected 
by  treating  tho  crude  succinic  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

2.  By  fermentation  of  Malic  Acid. — This  is  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  preparing 
succinic  acid,  the  crude  malato  of  calcium,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  juice  of  moun- 
tain-ash berries  with  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  being  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  A 
mixture  of  1  pt.  of  this  salt  with  6  pts.  water  and  |  pt.  yeast,  or  3  pte.  water  and 
^  pt.  decayed  cheese,  is  placed  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  left  for  four  to  six  days  at  a 
temperature  of  30°  to  40°,  till  the  evolution  of  gns  has  ceased.  The  granular  precipi- 
tate is  then  collected  upon  linen,  washed  several  times  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  it  no  longer  effervesces  (from  admixed  calcic  carbonate); 
another  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added ;  the  mixture  boiled  for  awhile, 
till  the  calcium-salt  is  no  longer  granular;  the  liquid  strained  through  linen;  the  pre- 
cipitate on  the  filter  thoroughly  washed ;  the  whole  of  the  liquid  evaporated  till  a 
crystalline  crust  forms  on  the  surface  ;  oil  of  vitriol  then  added  in  small  quantities,  as 
long  as  gypsum  is  thereby  precipitated ;  the  liquid  strained  off  (after  dilution  with 
water,  if  the  gypsum  forms  a  paste) ;  tho  precipitate  washed ;  and  the  whole  of  ih» 
liquid  again  evaporated :  it  then  yiolds,  on  cooling,  brownish  crystals  of  succinic  acid, 
still  contaminated  with  gypsum.  These  crystals  are  purified  by  rccrystallisation 
from  water,  sometimes  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  and  ultimately  freed  from 
gypsum  by  solution  in  alcohol  or  by  sublimation.  By  this  process,  12  pts.  of  calcic 
maiate  yield  from  3*76  to  4  pts.  of  pure  crystallised  succinic  acid :  the  mother-liquors 
do  not  rotain  a  trace  of  malic  acid.  Three  pounds  of  calcic  malute  thus  treated  yield 
about  one  pound  of  puT«  succinic  acid.    (Lie big.) 

The  formation  of  succinic  acid  in  this  process  is  accompanied  by  that  of  acetic  acid 
and  carbonic  anhydride :  hence  the  reaction  is  commonly  represented  by  the  " 

3C«H*0»    -    2C«H«0*  +  C«H<0«  +  2CO«  +  H»0. 

Mdic  Succinic  Acetic 

acid. 


Probably  two  reactions  go  on  simultaneously,  one  part  of  tho  malic  acid  being  con- 
verted by  fermentation  into  acetic  acid,  and  this  fermentation  causing  the  reduction  of 
another  portion  into  succinic  acid  (Kekule).    See  Malatb  of  Caxctoh  (iil  702). 

Properties.— Succinic  acid  crystallises  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system, 
generally  in  rhombic  or  hoxagonal  plates,  the  face  coPoo  replacing  the  acute  edge  of 
the  vertical  prism  ceP.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  have  an  acid  taste,  but 
no  smell.  Succinic  acid  is  much  more  solublo  in  hot  than  in  cold  water — via.,  in  5  pts. 
water  at  16°,  and  2  2  pts.  at  100°  (Lecanu  and  Serbat).  It  is  less  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.    It  melts  at  1 80°,  but  begins  to  emit  suffocating 
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even  below  its  melting-point.  It  boils  at  235°,  being  resolved  into  water  and 


tkcmaipositions. — 1.  Succinic  acid  offers  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents,  not  being  affected  by  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  chlorine-water,  or  a  mixture  of 
hyaWhloric  acid  and  potassie  chlorate.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  with  manganic 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  acetic  acid  (Trom  msdorf  f). — 2.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  sodic  succinate  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  giving  off  at  the 
positive  pole  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  methylic  oxide  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pbarm.cxiii.  244): 

C«H«0«  +  H«0    =    (CH»)-0  +  2C0»  +  H». 

3.  When  fused  with  potassie  hydrate,  it  yields  carbonate  and  oxalate,  together  with  a 
gaseous  hydrocarbon  (Li e big  and  Wohler). — 4.  It  is  not  attacked  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  (H*SO')  cvon  when  heated,  but  sulphuric  anhydride  converts  it  into  succino- 
Milphuric  acid.— 5.  Heated  with  bromine,  it  forms  substitution-products.—  6.  By 
dehydrating  substances,  such  as  phosphoric  anhydride  and  phosphoric  pentachloride,  it  is 
converted  into  succinic  anhydride ;  in  the  latter  case  with  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  phosphoric  oxychloride. 

Soeeinatcs.  Succinic  acid  is  dibasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being  as 
follows : 

Neutral  Succinates  C'JPM-O1  and  C'H'JT'O1 

Acid         „  C'IPMO1  and  CH">M~0'. 

«-  C,H«M"0\C,H«0'. 

There  arc  also  a  few  double  succinates,  several  basic  lead-salts,  and  a  hyperacid  potas- 


Most  succinates  resist  a  temperature  of  200°  without  decomposition.  When  distilled 
with  acid  phosphate  or  sulphate  of  sodium,  they  yield  a  sublimate  of  succinic  anhy- 
dride. 

The  succinates  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  magnesium  are  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  most  other  diatomic  metals,  are  sparingly 
soluble ;  those  of  sesqui-atomic  metals  are  insoluble. 

Succinic  acid  and  soluble  succinates  form,  with  ferric  salts,  a  red-brown  precipitate 
resembling  that  formed  by  benzoic  acid,  but  much  more  compact :  hence  succinate,  of 
ammonium  is  a  more  convenient  reagent  for  the  precipitation  of  ferric  salts  than  the 
benzoate.  With  acetaU  of  lead,  succinic  acid  forms  a  precipitate  of  succinate  of  lead, 
soluble  in  excess  of  either  reagent.  With  chloride  of  barium,  the  acid  by  itself  gives 
no  precipitate  ;  but  on  addition  of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  : 
benzoic  acid  does  not  exhibit  this  reaction.  Succinic  acid  is  further  distinguished 
from  benzoic  acid  by  not  being  precipitated  from  its  soluble  salts  by  a  mineral 
acid. 

Succinate  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  C'II4(NH4)aO*,  is  obtained  by 
supersaturating  succinic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  ovor 
quicklime;  it  is  also  formed,  according  to  Piria,  in  the  putrefaction  of  asparngin.  It 
crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Oives  off 
ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into*  ammonia,  water,  and 
succinamide.  Specific  gravity  ■»  1367  (Bodeker,  Jahresb,  1860,  p.  17).— The  acid 
salt,  C,IP(NH,)0,t  is  produced  when  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  is  evaporated 
by  heat.  It  crystallises  easily,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  an  acid  re- 
action, and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  like  the  neutral  salt.  The  crystals  are  triclinie, 
usually  exhibiting  the  combination:  oP.Too  .  P'oo  .  ce£»  .  ocPoo  .  ocP'.  Anglo 
oP:  qdPoo  -  91°  53';  oP  :  =  93°  25';  oP  :  «F  -  91°  45':  oP  :  Too  = 

151°  57';  oP  :,P'«>  -  151°  7';  «Pa>  :  »P  =  100°  15';  cePoo  :  'P«  = 
119°  53';  ooPoo  :  P>  ~  117°;  o=P»  :  ocF  «  135°  46".  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil. 
xxiL  286.) 

Succinate  of  Barium,  C,H'Ba"0*  (at  200°).— Whito  erystallino  precipitate, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic 
acid,  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  in  alcohol.  With  chloride  of  acetyl  it  yields  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  and  succinic  anhydrides.    (Heintz,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  279.) 

Succinate  of  Cadmium  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  prisms,  very  soluble 
in  water.    According  to  John,  it  appoars  to  be  resolved  by  alcohol  into  two  other 


Succinates  of  Calcium. — The  neutral  salt  is  gradually  deposited,  on  mixing  cold 
concentrated  solutions  of  calcic  chloride  and  sodic  succinate,  in  small  needles,  contain- 
ing C-H*Ca"0\3H-0.  If  the  solutions  are  mixed  hot,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
immediately  formed,  composed  of  CMH*Ca"04.HJ0.    Both  precipitates  are  sparingly 
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soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  volatile 
oil,  called  succinone,  still  containing  oxygen,  but  having  a  composition  not  yet  ascer- 
tained with  certainty  (D'Arcet).—  The  acid  salt,  CKwCa'0«,  or  C4U4Ca'04.C4H«04, 
obtained  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  excess  of  acid,  is  likewise  crystalliaable,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  renders  the  crystals  opaque,  and  converts  them  into 
the  neutral  salt.    They  are  also  decomposed  by  heating  to  160°. 

Chromous  Succinate,  C4H,Cr"0'.H*0,  is  a  scarlet  precipitate,  formed  on  adding 
succinate  of  sodium  to  chromous  chloride. — Chromic  succinate  is  not  known. 

Succinate  of  Cobalt. — Peach-blossom-coloured,  slightly  soluble  precipitate. 
According  to  Handl  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxxii.  -254),  it  forms  monoclinic  prismatic 
crystals:  ooP  .  oePn  .  [ooPoo]  .  oP.  Angle  »P  :  »P  (eliuod.)  «  1 1 3°36', 
ooPm  :  ooPn  (clinod.)  -  136°  38;  oP  :  ooP  -  115°,  nearly. 

Succinate  of  Copper,  CWO'  (at  200°),  is  obtained  on  adding  recently  preci- 
pitated cupric  carbonate  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  succinic  acid,  as  a  bluish-green 
crystalline  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  succinic  acid,  less  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Succinates  of  Iron. — a.  Ftrric  salts.  Alkaline  succinates  form  with  ferricsnltsa 
red-brown  or  cinnamon-coloured  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  basic  ferric  succinate.  The 
addition  of  sodic  acetate  before  precipitation  renders  the  precipitate  more  compact.  It 
dissolves  in  acetic,  succinic,  and  mineral  acids.  Ammonia  appears  to  convert  it  into  a 
still  more  basic  salt. — j8.  Ferrous  succinate  is  a  greyish-green  precipitate,  which 
oxidises  in  the  air,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  succinic  acid,  partially 
Eoluble  also  in  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

Succinates  of  Lead,— The  neutral  salt,  C4fl4Pb"04  (at  100°),  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  neutral  sodic  succinate,  or  a  hot  solution  of 
succinic  acid  with  basic  acetato  of  lead.    It  is  a  white  powder,  which  becomes 


A  basic  salt,  2C4H4Pb"04.Pb"0,  is  obtained  on  mixing  succinate  of  sodium  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  as  a  glutinous  precipitato,  which  sticks  to  tbo  sides  of  the  vessel  while 
warm,  and  becomes  brittle  on  cooling.  Another  basic  salt,  C4H4Pb"04. 2PVO  (at  200°), 
is  produced  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  potash,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Succinates  of  Magnesium.— The  neutral  salt,  C*H4Mg"0'.6H,O,  forms  pris- 
matic crystals,  which  give  off  all  their  water  at  130°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  appears  to  vield,  by  concentration,  crystals 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  wafer  (Fehling). — A  basic  salt,  20,H'Mg"0*. 
4Mg"O.H,0  (at  100°?),  isobtaincd  as  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  on  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. — Magnesio-potassio  succinate,  C"HsMgwKtO'.6H,0, 
crystallises  in  fine  double  six-sided  pyramids,  very  soluble  in  water,  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  neutral  to  test-paper. 

Succinate  of  Manganese,  C,H,Mn"0,.4H*0.— Rhomboidal  prisms  or  quadran- 
gular tables  (triclinic,  according  to  Handl),  transparent,  amethyBt-coloured,  neutral, 
permanent  in  the  air,  giving  off  their  water  at  100°. 

Succinates  of  Mercury. — a.  Mercuric  salts.  Mercuric  acetate  gives  a  white 
precipitate 'with  sodic  succinate.  A  mixture  of  sodic  succinate  and  mercuric  chloride 
yields,  by  evaporation,  slendor  needles,  apparently  consisting  of  a  double  salt 
Recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  boiled  with  aqueous  succinic  acid,  is  partly  con- 
verted into  a  white  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  basic  succinate.—  0.  Mercurous  salt. 
Alkaline  succinates  form,  with  UH'ivurous  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous 
succinate,  mixed  with  mercurous  nitrate. 

Succinate  of  Nickel,  C4H«Ni"Ol.4H»0.— The  solution  of  nickel -hydrate  in  hot 
aqueous  succinic  acid  deposits  this  salt,  by  evaporation  ovor  oil  of  vitriol,  in  green 
nodules,  solublo  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  gives  off 
its  water  at  130°. 

Succinates  of  Potassium.— The  neutral  salt,  C'rTK'O^H'O.  forms  confus«l 
deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  giving  off  their  water  at 
100°.— The  acid  salt,  C4H»K04.2H,0,  crystallises  readily  in  transparent  regular  six- 
sidod  prisms,  which  effloresce  slightly  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  reddens  litinus,gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. — A  hyperacid  salt, 
2(C4H1K04.C4H«04).3HsO  (?),  obtained  by  neutralising  a  hot  solution  of  1  pt.  succinic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  3  pts.  more  succinic  acid,  crystal- 
lises on  cooling,  sometimes  without  water,  sometimes  with  9*65  per  cent  water  of 
crystallisation.  (Fehling.) 

Succinates  of  Silver. —Argentic  salt,  C'H'Ag'O4.    Succinate  of  sodium  precipi- 
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tatM  nitrate,  but  not  sulphate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  is  white,  non-crystalline,  of 
specific  gravity  3*518  (Bodeker),  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  in  acetic  acid, 
very  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  in  ammonia.  It  becomes  coloured  at  150°. 
Chlorine  decomposes  it  immediately.  When  heated  to  100°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
it  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  succinic  acid.  The  residue 
consists  of  argentous  succinate. 

Succinate*  of  Sodium. — The  neutral  salt,  CH'Na-KD'.GHH),  crystallises  in  prisms 
with  rhombic  base,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  neutral  to  test-paper,  giving 
off  their  water  at  100°.— The  acid  salt,  C*H»NaO'.3H*0,  usually  crystallises  in 
flattened  prisms,  having  an  acid  reaction,  slightly  efflorescent,  and  giving  off  all  their 
water  at  100°.  They  belong  to  the  tricblnic  system,  generally  exhibiting  the  combi- 
nation: oP.  oo^P.  ool*  .  aoPao  .  m  P«o .  Angle  oP  :  «»,f?  —  128°;  oP  :  mP<x>  = 
169°  W;  oP:  od£«  «  140o6C;  oo^P :  oo£»  -  117°  6';  »P  :  mfrn  =  115°  8'; 

oof  oo  :  m<Pn  ■>  108°  7*.  More  rarely  small,  confused,  non-efflorescent  crystals  are 
obtained,  containing  only  2  at.  water.  When  redissolved  in  water,  they  yield  the  salt 
with  3  at.  water. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  prepare  double  succinates  of  sodium  and  ammo- 
nium, or  of  sodinm  and  potassium. 

Succinate  of  Strontium,  C*H*Sr"0*  (at  200°). — Precipitated  as  a  white  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  whence  it  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  state  on  evapora- 
tion. According  to  Hand  1  (Wien.  Akaa.  Ber.  xxxii.  254),  it  crystallises  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  odP  .  ocpco  .  [«Pao].oP.  Angle  ccP  :  ooP  (clinod.)  =  30°  12'; 
oP:  ooPoo  —  168°  (nearly).  The  crystals  are  always  twins,  with  »Peo  as  combina- 
tion-face. Tho  salt  dissolves  in  acetic  and  in  succinic  acid,  the  latter  solution  yielding 
it  in  the  crystalline  state  when  evaporated. 

Succinates  of  Uranium.— 'the  neutral  salt,  C'H^XFO'fO'.H-O,  is  obtained  iu 
the  crystalline  state  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution  of  4  pts.  crystallised  uranic 
nitrate  and  1  pt.  succinic  acid,  and  washing  the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water;  also  by  mixing  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  with  acid  succinate  of  sodium,  and 
evaporating.  It  is  a  light-yellow  salt,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  not  giving  off  its  water  till  heated  to  between  230°  and  240°.    Boiling  water 

extracts  succinic  acid  from  it. —Potaseio-uranic  succinate,  C,,H,^U,03),K,0,,.H,0,  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  mixed  with  excess  of  neutral 
potassic  succinate:  it  is  then  deposited  as  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  which  may  bo 
purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  uranic 
nitrate  with  caustic  potash,  and  digesting  the  washed  precipitate  with  excess  of  suc- 
cinic acid,  till  it  contracts  and  assumes  a  light-yellow  colour,  thon  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  washing  with  hot  alcohoL  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed 
by  continued  washing  into  succinate  of  potassium,  and  insoluble  basic  uranic  suc- 
cinate. It  gives  off  its  water  at  220°.— Sodio-uranic  succinate,  C,,H,*(U*b*)JNa,0,«> 
HH),  is  obtained  like  the  potassium-salt. 

Succinate  of  Yttrium,  2C*Hr5TO*.3H*0,  is  precipitated  by  succinate  of  am- 
monium from  acetate  of  yttrium  at  the  boiling  heat  (not  in  the  cold),  as  a  lamino- 
crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  and  in  cold  water,  insoluble  "in  sal- 
ammoniac,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids;  gives  off  its  water  at  100°.  (Popp,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxxi.  179.) 

Succinate  of  Zinc,  C*H*Zn"0* (at  200°). — White, anhydrous,  crystalline  powder, 
rery  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  succinic  acid ;  easily  soluble  in  mineral  acids, 
MHic  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Succinate  of  sodium  does  not 
precipitate  chloride  of  sine 

Succinates  of  Organic  Basks.— Acid  Succinate  of  Cinchonine,  C^H^N'O.C'BXM, 
crystallises  in  long  oblique-angled  needles,  containing  ]  at,  water,  or  in  large  thick 
crystals  containing  1  at.  water.  Both  are  easily  solublo  in  water,  and  melt  at  110° 
(Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxii.  226.—- Succinate  of  Cinchonidine,  2C*,H"N,O.C*BX>«. 
6H*0,  crystallises  in  long  asbestiform  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  252  pts.  water  at  10°; 
the  anhydrous  salt  crystallises  in  white  nodules  (Hesse,  ibid,  exxxv.  342). — Succinate 
of  Quinine,  2C»B?MNlO,.C<H,Ol.H,0>  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  from  water  in  long 
*hite  prisms,  soluble  in  910  pts.  water  at  10°,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
aVohoL    (H  esse,  ibid,  exxxv.  331.) 

Succinate  of  Urea,  2CH4N,O.CH,0\  crystallises  in  monoclinic  Bix-sided  prisms, 
CoPoo  .  oP.  ooP  .  »P2  .  +Poo  .  +P2.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  -  1  :  1483  :  1-3G46, 
Angle  of  axes  d,  c  «  83°  28' ;  ooPoo  :  oP  -  96°  82' :  »P  :  »P  (clinod.)  -  68°  20*; 
odP»  :  +P»  =  129°  4 .   The  crystals  havo  a  vitreous  lustre,  are  unsymmetrical  at 
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the  two  ends,  and  generally  have  but  imperfectly  developed  faces ;  they  cleave  im- 
perfectly parallel  to  +  P2.    [J.  Lischmidt,  Wien.  Aka<L  Ber.  lii.  (2  Abth.),  238.] 

Derivative*  of  Succinic  Acid. 

No  chlorinated  substitution-products  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  succinic  acid. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  citric  acid,  however,  Plantamour  obtained  an  oily  body 
(perhaps  C^Cl'O'.Cl*.),  which  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  yielded  a  potassium- 
salt  having  the  composition  of  potassic  tetrachlorosuccinate,  C4C1*K*0*;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, known  whether  the  acid  of  this  salt  is  really  a  derivative  of  succinic  acid.  (See 
Citric  Actd,  i.  996.) 

Bromosuoclnic  Adds. — Two  of  these  acids  are  known,  viz.  mono-  anddi-bromo- 
succinic  acid,  both  of  which  may  be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  succinic 
acid. 

Monobbomosuccinic  Acid,  C'H'BrO1  =■  (C,H»^0*)"|  Q«     (KekuU,  Ann. 

Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  125.) — The  conditions  nnder  which  this  acid  is  formed  are  not 
exactly  known.  When  succinic  acid  is  heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  a  sealed 
tube,  dibromosuccinic  acid  is  generally  produced,  even  when  the  bromine  and  succinic 
ncid  uro  mixed  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  the  monobrominated  acid.  The 
formation  of  the  latter  appears,  however,  to  be  promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  quantity 
of  water,  Larger  than  that  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  dibromo- 
succinic acid.  Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxix.  6)  prepares  the  monobrominated 
acid  by  slowly  heating  6  grms.  succinic  acid  with  2$  c.c.  bromine  and  40  c.c.  water, 
to  120°  in  sealed  tubes,  and  obtains  it  pure  by  one  recryst  alligation.  Even  when  quite 
pure  succinic  acid  is  used,  a  small  quantity  of  a  heavy  brominated  oil  is  likewise  pro- 
duced, having  the  composition  C'H'Br*. 

Monobromosuecinic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  small  nodular 
aggregates.  After  neutralisation,  it  throws  down  from  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  a 
white  silver-salt,  which  quickly  decomposes,  with  formation  of  silver-bromide.  On 
adding  silver-oxide  to  the  aqueous  solution,  bromide  of  silver  is  quickly  formed,  and 
the  solution  contains  malic  acid. 

According  to  these  reactions,  monobromosuecinic  acid  may  be  regarded,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  a  substitution-product  of  succinic  acid,  on  the  other  as  the  bromide  of 
acid,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  stepping-stono  from  succinic  to  malic  acid : 
Succinic  add.  Monobromosuecinic  ncid.  Malic  acid. 

(C'HWfnt        (C«H«BrOT;n,     (C'lPOTfKr  (C«H*OV/n> 


These  relations  are  analogous  to  those  which  exist  between  acetic  acid,  CTW, 
monochloracetic  acid,  C'H^IO*,  and  glycollic  acid,  VR*0*. 

Dibbomosuccinic  Acid,  C4H«Br*04  =  ^C<H*Brt°^|o«.  (Kekule, Ann.Ch. 

Pharm.  cxvii.  123;  Suppl.  i.  131. — Perkin  and  Duppa,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xiii. 
102.) — Prepared:  1.  By  heating  12  grms.  of  succinic  acid,  11  cc.  bromine,  and  12 
grms.  water,  in  sealed  tubes,  to  about  180°,  and  crystallising  the  solid  portion  of  tbo 
contents  of  the  tube  from  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal*  (Kekule). 
— 2.  By  the  action  of  water  on  chloride  of  dibromosuccinyl,  C'H'BHO'.Cl2  (Perkin 
and  Duppa).— 3.  From  fumarie  acid,  CIPO1,  by  direct  addition  of  bromine,  (Ke- 
kulc.) 

Dibromosuccinic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless,  mostly  opaque  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and"  ether.  When  heated  with 
bromine  and  water,  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  bromoform  : 

C'H'Br'O4  +  211=0  +  3Br2  -  CH'Br"  +  3CO«  +  oHBr. 

By  sodium-amalgam  it  is  reconverted  into  succinic  acid. 

•  The  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  dibrrmo.uccinic  acid  has  crystallised,  contains  d  i  bro»° ' 
maleicacid,  C«H*BraO\  and  two  Isomeis  of   monobromomaleic  acid,   C«IPBr(M  (i«. 
7SR).    The  UibromotnaMc  acid  volatilises  with  the  vapour  of  water  on  distilling  the  mother-liquor  In 
a  retort ;  the  other  two  acid*  separate  from  the  mnthcr-ltquor  on  repeated  evaporation,  and  may 
nurided  by  fractional  crystallisation.—  Metabrom  u ma  ic  tc  acid,  C'H'BrO*.  forms  large,  wdl- 

at  12G°-m°,  volatilises  even  below  100°,  »nd  di^lres  very 
tatJ,  CHHAu'BrO4,  separates  from  a  rr Ixfure  of  ihe  acid  with 
curdy  precipitate  ;  the  lead-salt,  C«HPb"BrO«  (at  IOC  !.«* 
a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  In  the  free  acid,  but  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  lead-ace:ate- 


easily  In  water,  alcohol,  and  ethpr.  Its  niter  Mtt, 
■liver-nitrate,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  as  a  - 


Parabromumaleic  acid,  C«HsBrO«,  separates  In  Urge  crystals,  apparently  triclinie.  It  is  like- 
wise easily  aoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at  172°.  Its  tilm/r-taU,  C<HA*;BrO«.  w 
obtained  as  a  granulo-crystalline  precipitate,  on  mixing  the  acid  with  nitrate  of  »iher.  It  dissolve* 
in  boiling  water,  and  more  readily  In  dilute  nitric  add—  The  lead$alt,  C<HIV'BrO<.2HzO,  is 
both  iu  excess  of  the  acid  and  iu  acetate  oflcad.   (Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharin.  exxx.  1) 
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Dibrotnosuccinic  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  6alts  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  so  that,  in 
preparing  them,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  rise  of  temperature.  They  are  all 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  or  with  excess  of  base,  yielding  a  metallic  bromide, 
together  with  another  product  of  decomposition,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
base.  The  bromine  thus  withdrawn  (1  or  2  at.)  is  either  replaced  by  the  water-residue, 
HO,  or  merely  separates  in  combination  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  leaving  a  residue  containing  1  at.  bromino  and  1  at.  nydrogen  less.  Of  the 
decompositions  expressed  by  tho  following  equations,  tho  first  three  have  actually  been 

C'HWO4  +    IPO  =»    HBr  +  C'H'BrO4  Monobromomalic  acid. 

C^BHO*  -    HBr  +  C'IPBrO4  Monobromomuleic  acid. 

C4H4Br«0«  +  2H20  -  2HBr  +  C'H-O6  Tartaric  acid. 

C'H'BrK)*  =  2HBr  +  C4H-04  (unknown). 

Generally,  however,  several  of  these  reactions  take  place  simultaneously,  so  that  the 
principal  product  formed  according  to  one  of  these  four  equations,  is  accompanied  by 
a  secondary  product  formed  according  to  another.  Thus  sodic  dibromosuccinatc,  boiled 
in  aqueous  solution,  is  converted  chiefly  into  acid  sodic  monobromoinalate.  On 
boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  baric  dibromosuccinate,  acid  baric  monobroiuo- 
maleate  is  obtained  as  the  chief  product  of  decomposition,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tartrate. — When  calcic  dibromosuccinatc  is  boiled  with  water,  and  lime- 
water  is  added  till  the  liquid  no  longer  turns  acid  after  prolonged  boiling,  the  elnYf 
product  is  an  insoluble  calcium-salt  having  the  composition  of  the  tartrate. — Lastly, 
argentic  dibromosuccinate  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  yielding  (inactive) 
tartaric  acid. 

From  these  reactions,  8nd  its  mode  of  formation,  dibromosuccinic  acid  may  be 
regarded  either  as  a  substitution-product  of  succinic  acid,  or  as  the  bromide  of  mono- 
bromomalic aeid,  or  lastly  as  a  bromide  of  tartaric  acid.  It  is  related  to  succinic, 
monobromomalic  and  tartaric  acids,  in  the  same  mannor  as  dibroraacetic  acid  to  acetic, 
monobronioglycollic,  and  glyoxylic  acids  (Kekule's  Lehrbitch,  ii.  33) : 

Dib»m«accinic W^O-.    Succinic  .cid. 

(C^H^BrC^y'/Br      (C4H3BrO?)~  \  —  Mooobromo- 
IFlo9  H^p*     malic  acid. 

(C,H'°'£$r         V'lm'Qo>.   Tartaric  acid. 


Neuiral  Dibromosuccinate  of  Ammonium,  C^NH^HO4,  crystallises  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  large  transparent  crystals. — The  neutral  sodiitm-saltt 
C'HiNa?Br204.4HilO,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  remains  in  small  crystals  on 
evaporation  ;  from  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  shining  laminae. — The  add  potassium-salt 
is  whito,  crystalline,  and  sparingly  soluble. — The  calcium-salt,  C4HsCa"Br*04,  obtained 
by  double  decomposition,  separatee  gradually  as  a  crystalline  precipitate. — Tho  silver- 
salt,  C*H,Ag*Br*0*,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 


Etkglie  Dibromosuccinate,  C«H«(ClH*),Br,0*,  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tho  acid  and  precipitating  with  water,  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  long 

boil  with  partial  decomposition  between  140° 


white  needles,  which  melt  at  68°,  and 
and  150°.  (Kekule.) 

Dibromosuccinic  Anhydride,  (C*H*Br*02)"0,  is  obtained  by  heating  maleic 
anhydride,  C'H'O",  with  dry  bromine  to  100°,  for  half  or  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Two  atoms  of  bromine  are  then  taken  up,  and  a  yellow  liquid  is  formed,  which  gra- 
dually solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  to  be  freed  from  adhering  hydrobromic  acid  by 
leaving  it,  when  pulverised,  over  quicklime.  Dibromosuccinic  anhydride,  thus 
produced,  crystallises  from  carbonic  disulphide  in  colourless  lamime.  It  melts  at  100°, 
and  is  resolved  at  180°  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromomaleie  anhydride,  C4HBrO*. 
With  cold  water  it  forms  at  first  a  solid  mass,  which  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  solution  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  crystallised  acid,  formed 
from  the  anhydride  by  addition  of  water,  and  having  the  composition,  but  not  tho 
properties,  of  dibromosuccinic  acid,  viz. : 

Isodibromosuccitiic  Acid,  C'H4Br*04. — This  acid  forms  large,  transparent,  well- 
developed  crystals,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  dibromosuccinic  acia.  It  melts 
at,  160°,  and  is  resolved  at  180°,  or  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  into  hydrobromic 
acid  and  isobromomaleic  acid,  C'H'BrO4 ;  whereas  ordinary  dibromosuccinic  acid  is 
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not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  but  when  heated  by  itself  is  completely  de- 
composed without  previous  fusion.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  baryta,  baric 
isodibromosuccinate  is  obtained,  which  forms  warty  crystals,  and  yields  isodibromotuc- 
cinic  acid  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. — The  silver-salt  resembles  that  of 
ordinary  dibromosuccinic  acid.    (Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  Suppl.  ii.  85.) 

BUCCnrXC  AMIDES.  Succinic  acid,  like  other  acids  of  the  series  OH*0"**)4, 
is  capable  of  forming  four  normal  amides,  derivable,  but  not  always  directly  producible, 
from  the  acid  and  neutral  ammonium-sails,  by  abstraction  of  water,  vis. : 

H*  \ 

Succinamic  acid,  C*irN0»  -  (CrTO*)"!.**  -  C*HJ(NH«}0*  -  H'O. 
Succinimide,       C*H4NOl  -  (C'H'O1)'  '  jN  =  c«H^NH«)0i  _  2H»0. 
Succinamide,      C'H'N'O'  =  {VIVO*? JNJ=  C4H«(NH«)sO«  _  2H*0. 
(CyaliS  -  C-HXNH-JK)- -  4IP0. 

Tho  first  three  of  these  compounds  contain  hydrogen-atoms  replaceable  by  metais 

or  alcohol-radicles.  There  is  also  a  trisuccinamide,  (C*H,0,),N^  formed  by  the 
action  of  succinic  chloride  on  argentic  succinimide. 

CHTCO'  -(C^O')"^.  (R-Teuchcrt,Ann.Ch.Phara. 

cxxxiv.l36;Bull.Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  286.)— The  barium-salt  of  this  acid,  C,H"Ba'W, 
is  obtained  by  leaving  a  slightly  warmed  solution  of  succinimide  and  baric  hydrate,  in 
equivalent  proportions,  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  repeatedly 
crystallising  the  residue  from  an  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  alcohol.  It  forms 
concentric  groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  somewhat  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol.  Tho  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  when  kept,  and  more  quickly  on  boiling,  into  ammonia  and 
succinate  of  barium,  which  is  precipitated.  With  potash,  the  solution  gives  off  ammonia 
ovon  in  the  cold. 

By  carefully  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  somewhat  less  than  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  impure  succinamic  acid 
(containing  baryta)  is  obtained  in  rectangular  prisms ;  if  the  whole  of  the  baryta  be 
precipitated,  nothing  but  succinate  of  ammonium  remains  dissolved. 

Succinamate  of  Cadmium,  C9Hl2Cd"N*0*.H'0,  remains  on  precipitating  the  solution  of 
the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  cadmium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  a  radiated  crystalline  mass,  or  small 
well-developed  rhqmbic  prisms.— The  cupric  salt,  C*H,3Cu"N5Oa,  prepared  in  like 
manner,  forms  dark-green,  microscopic,  rhombic  laminae,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  with  serration  of 
cupric  oxide  and  cupric  succinate. — The  lead-salt,  CH,sPb"N:*06,  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  succinimide  with  excess  of  lead-oxide,  and  adding  alcohol  to  the 
filtrato  previously  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  iu  large,  concentrically  grouped,  easily 
soluble  needles.— The  »m<7n«i«wt-^/<,CsII,aMg''N2Oa.3H,0,  prepared  like  the  cadmium- 
salt,  is  a  radiated,  nodular,  crystalline  mass,  which  by  solution  and  spontaneous 
evaporation,  yields  well-developed  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  systom. — The 
manganous  salt,  C,H,iMn,'N,0".AH*0,  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  rose-coloured  syrup, 
which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  warty  or  radiate  crystalline  mass. 

The  silver-salt,  ClHfAgNO,,is  obtained,  by  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
argentic  nitrate  and  baric  succinamate,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  and  on 
having  the  filtrate  to  itself,  in  prismatic  crystals  probably  belonging  to  the  monocliuic 
syst«*m.  It  blackens  quickly  on  exposure  to  light,  is  easily  soluble  in  ammonia, 
sparingly  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  in  boiling  water  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  black  crust.* 

Succinamate  of  Zinc,  C,n«Zn"N«0#,  prepared  like  the  cadmium-salt,  forms  stellate 
groups  of  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrated  alcohol,  quite 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 


« 


Laurent  and  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxil.  291 ),  by  boiling  argentic  sueeinlmid*  with  dilute 
ammonia,obtained  a  silver-salt,  which  they  regarded  a*  argentic  succinamate.  It  differed,  nowPT,T«^"u'^ 
proper i lei  Irom  that  above  described,  being  entity  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding  tucduanitde^ 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  succinamate  of  silver  thus  treated  should  yield  acid  i 
of  ammonium.    According  to  Teuchert,  the  salt  obtained  by  Laurent  and 
hydrated  argentic  succinimide  isomeric  with  tte  succinamate  (p.  4G1). 
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Pktnyhuccinamic  or  Succinanilxc  Acid,  C"H»NO«  -  (C*H«0»)"l^. 

(Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxiv.  179.)— Obtained  by  dissolving 
Eucrinanil  in  boiling  dilute  ammonia  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  boiling  the  liquid  to 
expel  the  latter,  and  neutralising  with  nitric  acid.  The  succinanilic  acid  is  then 
deposited  on  cooling,  in  elongated  lamina?,  which  are  to  be  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  alcohol.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water:  the 
solution  reddens  litmus.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  decomposes,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, into  water  and  phenylsuccinimide,  which  sublimes.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia 
and  in  potash,  and  when  fused  with  potash  at  a  gentle  heat,  gives  off  anilino. 

Succinanilate  of  Ammonium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  confused 
masses.  The  solution  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  calcium,  and  scarcely  produces 
any  turbidity  with  chloride  of  barium  ;  with  cupric  salts  it  forms  a  light-blue,  and  with 
ferrous  salts  a  yellowish-white  precipitate ;  with  nitrate  of  sU vcr,  a  white  precipitate 
of  argentic  succinanilate,  C'E^AgNO1. 

C«H»N'0»  -  (C4H4°2i|N*.    (D'Arcet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvi. 

215 )— This  compound  separates  in  small  white  crystals,  on  mixing  othylic  succinate 
with  strong  aqueous  ammonia.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  resolved 
at  about  200°  into  ammonia  and  succinimide,  CH*NO*.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  alkalis.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (i.e.  by  passing  nitric  oxide  into  a 
solution  of  succinamide  in  nitric  acid),  it  is  resolved,  after  the  manner  of  amides  in 
general,  into  succinic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen : 

C*H»N'0J  +  WO*  -  C'H«0»  +  11*0  +  2N'. 

(CWOT) 

Phenylsuccinamide    or    Succinanili  dc,    CIP^O*    =  (U*H»)fVN*. 

(Laurent  and  Gerhard t,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxiv.  179.) — Remains  undissolved 
when  the  product  of  the  action  of  succinic  acid  on  anhydrous  aniline  is  exhausted  with 
Wiling  water ;  produced  also  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  succinic  chlorido.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  therefrom  in  tufts  of  microscopic 
nr«dles.  It  is  less  fusible  than  succinamide.  When  melted  with  potash  at  a  gentle 
heat,  it  gives  off  uniline. 

Succinimide,  C4H»N0»  -  ^CIH*°^|n.   Bisuccinamide.  (D'Arcet,  Ann.  Ch. 

Phys.  [2],  lviii.  294. — Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  198. — Laurent  and  Ger- 
hardt, Compt.  Chim.  1849,  p.  108). — Formed:  1.  By  heating  succinamide  or  succi- 
nate of  ammonium. — 2.  By  the  action  of  dry  ammonia-gas  on  succinic  anhydride : 

(C«H40,)wO  +  NH«  =  H»0  +  (C4n«OsyHN. 

Succinimide  crystallises  in  large  transparent  crystals,  C^'NO^HK),  which  give  off 
their  water  even  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
less  soluble  in  ether ;  melts  at  210°,  and  sublimes  without  alteration. 

The  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  succinimide,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  then  with  nitrate  of  silver,  vields  on  cooling,  large  crystals  of  argentic  succinimide, 
C*H40*AgN.  This  compound  detonates  when  heated,  and  when  triturated  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  argentic  chloride  and 
raccinimide.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  it  yields  argentic  succinate.  When 
boiled  with  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted,  according  to 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  into  argentic  succinamate.  Teuchort,  however  (p.  460), 
obtained  by  this  process  a  hydrated  argentic  succinimide,  2C<H*0,AgN.H;0,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  Laurent  and  Gerhardt'B  compound  was  also  a  hydrated  argentic  succini- 
mide, containing  C'B^O'AgN.H'O,  isomeric  therefore  with  argentic  succinamate. 

A  solution  of  argentic  succinimido  in  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  leaves,  on 
spontaneous  evaporation,  an  alkali  no  syrupy  liquid,  which  solidifies  after  some  time  to 
a  mass  of  hard  brittle  crystals,  consisting  of  argmtammonium-succinimide, 
C,H*0*(NH'Ag)N,  which  is  distinguished  from  argentic  succinimide  by  its  property  of 
giving  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Chlorosucdnimide. — Ethylic  perchlorosuccinate  (p.  463)  is  converted  by  ammonia 
into  a  crystallisable  and  sublimable  body,  probably  consisting  of  totrachlorosucei- 
aimide,  C'CPO'HN.   The  analysis  of  tins  body  docs  not  agree  very  well  with  this 
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formula,  but  the  formation  of  trichloracetamide,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  produced  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

C»C1,404  +  3NH"  «=  4HC1  +  2C*fl»Cl,NO  +  CCl'O'HN. 

Ethylic  per-  TrichlorareUmlde.  Tetrachloroiuc- 

t  ehlorotuccinatc.  clnimide. 
On  treating  the  product  with  ether,  the  tetrachlorosuoeinimidc  and  trichloracetamide 
dissolve,  while  sal-ammoniac  remains  behind;  and  the  ethereal  solution  leaves  on 
evaporation,  a  residue,  from  which  cold  water  extracts  an  ammoniacal  compound  of 
tetraehlorosuccinimide  (chlorazosuccate  of  ammonium),  leaving  the  trichloracetamide. 
The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  deposits  the  tetrachloro- 
succinimide  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  in  water  between  83°  and  85°,  in  the  air  at  200° ;  sublimes  at 
125°,  and  turns  yellow  at  250°.  It  decomposes  carbonates,  and  its  ammoniacal 
solution  precipitates  tho  salts  of  calcium  and  copper.  Its  ammoniacal  solution 
evaporates  over  the  water-bath,  decomposes  with  brisk  effervescence,  and  yields,  among 
other  products,  a  crystalline  substance,  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  chlorosuccilamide, 
C,IPCl,NO,>  the  amide  of  chlorosuccic  acid  (p.  463),  possibly  thus : 

C'Cl'O'HN  +  H'O  -  CO'  +  HC1  +  C'HCl'NO. 

Chloromiccint-  Chloronuccilj- 
mide.  mid*. 

Phenylsuccinimide,  or  Succinanil,  C^H'NO1  =  ^C'HJS]]i|N.  (Lau- 
rent and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxiv.  179.) — Obtained  by  heating  pul- 
verised succinic  acid  with  dry  aniline,  and  treating  the  crystalline  mass  with  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  it,  consisting  of  succinanil,  and  leaves  a  resi- 
due of  succinanilidc.  Tho  succinanil  crystallises  on  cooling  in  colourless  laminre,  audby 
rocrystnllisation  from  alcohol  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure,  in  fine  long  interlaced 
needles.  It  appears  to  be  sublimable  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Aqueous  potash  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  when  heated  with  solid  potash  it 
gives  off  anibne.    Boiling  aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  succinanibc  acid  (p.  460). 

Trlracclnamlde,  (C4H'4Ol),Na.  (Chiozza  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc 
108.) — Produced,  together  with  argentic  chloride,  by  treating  argentic  succinimide  with 
an  ethereal  solution  of  succinic  chloride : 

2(C,H«05)"AgN  +  (C'H'OyCP  =  2AgCl  +  (C«l"l40'),N« 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in 
small  triangular  plates  which  melt  at  83°.    By  aqueous  alcohol  it  is  quickly  decom- 
posed, yielding  succinic  acid,  ethylic  succinate, and  succinimide. 

SVCOZVZO  ANHTORXDB.  C'H'O*  =  (CH'O'yO.  Anhydrous  Succinic 
Add.  (D'Arcet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lviii.  282. — G  erhardt  and  Chiozza,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxvi.  1050.— Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvii.  254.) — Obtained:  1.  By  boil- 
ing succinic  acid  vory  rapidly  in  a  rotort,  and  absorbing  the  water  as  fast  as  it  con- 
denses.— 2.  By  distilling  succinic  acid  once  or  twico  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
(D'Arcet). — 3.  By  heating  the  acid  with  phosphoric  pentachlonde : 

C'H«0*  +  PCI4  -  2IICI  +  P0C1»  +  C'H«Oa. 

— 4.  By  heatiug  ethylic  succinate  with  chlorobenzene.    (Kraut,  p.  463.) 

Succinic  anhydride  is  a  white  mass,  less  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  m 
alitdwl,  than  succinic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  apparently  without 
formation  of  ethylic  succinate,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  long  needles.  It 
is  very  little  soluble  in  ether,  either  cold  or  boiling.  Melts  at  119-6°  (Kraut).  By 
solution  in  boiling  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  succinic  acid.  With  dry  ammonia-go* 
it  becomes  hot,  and  forms  succinimide,  together  with  water  : 

C«IPO'.0  +  NH>  =  H'O  +  C'H'O'.HN. 

With  phosphoric  penlwhloridc,  it  yields  succinic  chloride  and  phosphoric  oxychloride: 

C'H'O'.O  +  PCI*  =  POCl'  +  C4H«0*CF. 

SUCCINIC  CBZiOSZDS,  or  Chloride  of  Siuxinyl,  (CWOyCP.  (Gerhardt 
and  Chiozza,  lor.  cit.) — Produced  as  above,  by  distilling  succinic  anhydride  wi«n 
phosphoric  pentacbloride,  and  purified  by  rectification.  It  is  a  fuming,  strongly  re- 
fracting liquid,  boiling  at  about  190°.  With  water  it  easily  yields  succinic  acid  ;  with 
alcohol,  ethvlic  succinate. 

Wbromosucvhiic  Chloride,  C'H-Br'O'.CP,  is  obtained  by  heating  snccinic  chloride 
with  bromine  to  120°— 130°,  for  three  or  four  hours  (Perkin  and  Duppa.  Chm* 
Soc  Qu.  J.  xiii.  102);  also  by  direct  addition  of  bromine  to  fumaric  chloride, 
C<U30»C1*  (Kekule).  It  is  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  220°  (Kekule),  and  is  converted 
by  water  into  dibromosuccinic  acid.    (Perkin  ;tnd  Puppn.) 
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SUCCINIC  ETHERS,  a.  Of  succinic  ethers  containing  monatomic  alcohol- 
radicles,  only  the  neutral  methylic,  ethylic,  cetylic,  and  benzhydrolic  ethers  have 
hitherto  been  obtained. 

Mbthtlic  Succinate,  C4,H,•0,  -      (flS/l0**  is    Pro^**1    h7  passing 

hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  succinic  acid  in  mcthylic  alcohol.  When 
purified  in  the  usual  wuy,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  20°,  and  solidifying 
again  at  16°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in -water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils 
at  198°.  Specific  gravity  of  liquid  =  11 79  at  20° ;  of  vapour  529.  (F  eh  ling,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  195.) 

Ethylic  Succinate,  C'HmO*  =  'qjlgfy j °*—  Prepared  like  the  methylic 

ether,  or  by  distilling  10  pts.  succinic  acid,  20  pts.  alcohol,  and  5  pts.  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  purifying  tho  oily  product  by  distillation  over  massicot  (D'Arcet, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lviii.  291) ;  also  by  dropping  alcohol  into  a  retort  in  which 
succinic  acid  is  heated  to  a  temperature  near  its  boiling-point  (Gaulthier  do 
Clanbry).  It  is  an  oil,  slightly  soluble  in  water, boiling  at  214°,  and  burning  with  a 
yellow  flame.    Specific  gravity  of  liquid  «  1*036;  of  vapour  =  6*22.  (D'Arcet.) 

When  potassium  is  introduced  into  ethylic  succinate,  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  gives 
off  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  pasty  mass,  from  which,  after  treatment  with  water  and 
crvstallisation  of  the  undissolved  portion,  yellowish  lamina-  are  obtained,  having  tho 
composition  CH'O*1  [therefore,  perhaps,  ethyl 'succinic  anhydride,  C'lPYCH^O'].  Tho 
crystals  melt  at  133°  ;  sublime  at  206°  ;  and  are  decomposed  by  alkalis  into  alcohol 
and  an  alkaline  succinate.  With  ammonia  they  form  a  light-yellow  substance,  crys- 
tallising in  needles  (Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  192).  Respecting  the  rational 
formula.  seeGeuther.    (Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1866,  p.  5.) 

Ethylic  succinate  heated  with  chlorobeuzcne  (chloride  of  phenyl)  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  250°,  for  several  hours,  yields  ethylic  chloride,  ethylic  benzoate,  and  succinic 
anhydride  (Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvii.  254) : 

(C(C*H»)'[01  +  C,H*0C1  -  C*2*01  +  °oSp(0  +  (C4H40«)".0. 

Substitution-products  of  Ethylic  Succinate  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  29; 
Malaguti,  ibid.  lvi.  891). — When  ethylic  succinate  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  and 
then  exposed  to  sunshine  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine-gas,  a  erystalli  sable  substance 
is  formed,  which  melts  at  115°— 120°,  has  the  composition  C"HClnO\  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  ethylic  succinate  in  which  all  tho  hydrogen,  except  one  atom,  is 
replaced  by  chlorine.  By  distillation  it  is  resolved,  at  about  290°.  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  chloride  of  tricldoracfctyl,  trichloride  of  carbon,  and  probably  chlorosuc- 
cide,  ^IICl'O: 

C«HC1»0«  =■  CO»  +  CCPO.Cl  +  C'Cl*  +  C'HCPO. 

With  alcohol  it  yields  neutral  ethylic  carbonate  (i.800),  ethylic  trichloracetato  (i.  879), 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  ethylic  ether  of  chlorosuccic  acid. — The  chlorinated 
ether,  or  the  product  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  yields,  when  treat  eel  with 
potash,  carbonate,  chloride,  formate,  and  chlorosuccate  of  potassium.  (Mala- 

Ijaurent  and  Gerhardt  suppose  that  Malaguti's  chlorinated  ether  contains  no 
hydrogen,  but  consists  of  perchJorinuted  ethylic  succinate, C'Cl' lO\   Gerhardt  regards 

chlorosuccic  acid  as  CHOW  -  C'Cl'^  [  O  (trichloracrylic  acid),  and  chlorosueeido 

as  the  corresponding  chloride,  C'Cl'O.Cl.  These  formula?  afford  simple  explanations 
of  all  tho  reactions,  but  they  do  not  agree  well  with  the  analytical  numbers  obtained 
by  Cahours  and  Malaguti.— Chlorinated  ethylic  succinate,  treated  with  ammonin, 
yields,  among  other  products,  a  compound  designated  by  Malaguti  as  chlorazo- 
succic  acid  (C'HCl'ON),  but  regarded  by  Laurent  as  tetrachlorosuccinimide, 
C*C1*0».HN  (p.  461).  For  further  details  respecting  these  chlorinated  compounds,  tee 
Gerhardt's  Traile,  ii.  466,  477. 

Cetylic  Succinate,  CWO*  =  ^c^H")2|°3,  (Tuttschoff-  RtT*  chim* 
pure,  ii.  463.) — Produced  by  heating  1  at.  succinic  acid  and  2  at.  cthal  for  16  hours  (to 
what  temperature  ?).  Crystallises  from  hot  ether-alcohol  in  white  lamina?,  melting  at 
68°,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  ether. 

Benzhydrolic  Succinate,  C^H^O*  -  ^J^'^Jo*— Produced  by  heating 
succinic  acid  with  benzhydrol ;  described  under  Phknylminzoyl  (iv.  479). 
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$.  Succinic  Ethers  containing  Diatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 

Only  two  of  these  ethers  have  yet  been  obtained,  viz.,  the  acid  and  neutral  succinate 
of  ethylene,  both  discovered  by  Loureneo.    (Ann.  Cb.  Phann.  cxv.  358.) 

(C4H*0«)*) 

Ethylene-succinic,  or  Glycolsuccinic  Acid,  CH'«0»  -  (tfH'nO1.- 

Produced  by  heating  succinic  acid  with  glycol  to  150°:  0*11*0*  +  CH^*  - 
C«H"0»  +  HK>. 

It  forms  small  crystals,  melting  below  1 00°,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether. 

Neutral  Ethylenic  Succinate,  or  Succinate  of  Glycol,  C«H«0«  =  (C^H«f 

remains  when  ethylene-BUCcinic  acid  is  heated  to  300°,  as  a  crystalline  mat*,  which 
melt*  at  about  90°,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  may  be  crystallised  from 
boiling  alcohol. 

SUCCINITE.  An  amber-coloured  variety  of  lime-garnet.  The  name  is  applied 
also  by  Breithaupt  to  amber. 

8UCCINONE.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  neutnil  culeic  succinate  (p.  455). 

BUCCZiro-SUXiPHURXC  ACID.   Syn.  with  SuxpHosrcciKic  Acn>. 

BUCClNUitt.   Syn.  with  Amber. 

SUCCZNYXh    CIPO2.    The  diatomic  radicle  of  succinic  acid,  &c 
SUCC1.N  ISM  ACXBi   Syn.  with  Succinic  Acid. 

SUCCISTEREIVS  (from  succinum  and  stearin). — The  name  applied  by 
Pelletier  and  Walter  to  the  portion  of  Colophonium  succini  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    (See  Amber,  i.  163.) 

SUCROSE.    Syn.  with  Caxk-suoar. 

SUET.  The  solid  fat  of  the  ox  or  sheep.  Mutton-suet  is  more  solid  than  becf- 
suot,  an4  consists  mainly  of  stearin,  together  with  palmitin,  and  small  quantities  of 
oK'in  and  hircin  ;  melt*  at  50°  (Arzbacher).  Beef-suet  contains  more  stearin  than 
human  fat,  more  palmitin  than  mutton-suet,  and  about  the  sumo  quantity  of  olein ; 
m«'lts  at  47°.  (Arzbacher.) 

SUGARS.  Under  this  name  are  included  a  number  of  organic  compoxinds, 
mostly  of  vegetable  origin,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  mostly  crystallisable,  have  a 
sweet  taste,  and  neutral  reaction  to  vegetable  colours,  and  in  the  state  of  solution  rotate 
the  piano  of  vibration  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light.  They  may  be  divided  into  fer- 
mcntable  or  true  sugars,  and  non-fermentable  sugars  or  saccharoids. 

A.  Fermentable  Sugars. — These  sugars  are  carbohydrates,  represented  by  the 
general  formula  OH^O,  and  may  bo  subdivided  into  the  two  following  groups,  tlw 
first  including  those  sugars  which  are  directly  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  the 
second  thoso  which  undergo  this  transformation  only  after  conversion  into  sugars  of 
tho  first  group : 

a.  C,sH,sO«(Glucosos). 

1  •  -v.  -  *  Molecular  rotatory  power. 

Dextrose  or  Dextroglucoso  (ii.  855)  ...  +  56° 

(  106°  at  14° 

Lcevulose  or  Lsevoglueose  (ii.  863)  .       .       .       J  at  990 

Galactose  (iii.  1023)  +  83° 

To  this  group  belong  also  a  number  of  sugars  differing  more  or  less  in  properties 
from  tho  three  preceding,  viz.  Maltose  (iii.  999),  Mannitose  (iii.  826);  the  sugar 
found  by  Meissnor  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  800)  as  a  normal  constituent  of  muscular  flesh ; 
Dulcitose,  a  product  of  tho  oxidation  of  dulcite  by  nitric  acid  (Carlet,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxvii.  143);  the  sugar  which  Berth elot  obtained  (ii.  856)  from  mannite  and 
glycerin  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment ;  and  many  of  the  sugars  resulting  * 
the  decomposition  of  natural  glucosides  under  the  influence  of  acids  (ii.  865). 

5.    Cl*H.nOu  (Cane-sugar  and  its  isomers). 

Molecular  rotatory  power. 
Saccharose  or  Cane-sugar  +  73  8° 


Parasaccharoso 
Lactose  or  Milk-sugar 
Melezitose  (iii.  868) 
Melitose  (iii.  869) 
Mycose  (iii.  1068) 
Trehalose  „ 


+  108° 
+  59-3 
+  94 
+ 102 
+  192-5 
+  199 
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The  sugars  of  this  group  may  bo  regarded  as  ethers  of  the  glucoses,  being  related  to 
p  m6i°  ^  ^mo  mauner  as  diethylenic  alcohol  to  glycol,  or  as  diglycerin  to  glycerin 


B.  Non-fermentMf  Sugars  or  Saccharoids. — Of  those  bodies,  the  first  four  in  the 
f -lowing  lust  have  the  composition  of  the  glucoses  ;  the  rest  are  not  carbohydrates,  but 
n  ritain  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  Larger  than  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the 
oxvg<  n  into  water : 

,       ,   Molecular  rotatory  power. 

Eucalyn,  C*H'=0«  (ii.  601)  .       .         +55°  (nearly) 

Sorbite,  C^H^O8  (v.  3.V>)        .       .       .         -46  9° 

Quercitoso,*  C«H,-'0«  ?  (v.  37)  .       .  0° 

Inosite,  C*II'*0*  (iii.  271)       ...  0° 

Mannite,  C*H"0«  (iii.  825)     .  .  0° 

Dulcite,  0*11**0*  (ii.  348)        ...  0° 

Jsodulcite.t  CWltO»  (v.  7)      .       .       .  +7  6° 

Quercitc.  (WO4  (v.  6)         .       .  +  33  5°  (nearly) 

1'inito,  C*H"0*  (iv.  652)        .       .       .  +  58  6° 

Erythrumannite,  CIW8  (ii.  604)  .       .  o° 
In  these  tables  t he  value  of  the  molecular  rotatory  power  is  given  for  the  transition- 
tint       672).  which  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  medium  yellow  ray,  and  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  symbol  [a]j.    The  value  for  the  red  ray  is  related  to  this  by  the 

iviliMt  ii  m  * 

Mr  "    g  W 

Tho  molecular  or  specific  rotatory  power  [o]  is  given  by  one  of  the  following 

equations : 

L    [•]  =  7-J-x.        .       .       (iii.  673.) 
II.    [«]  -    *Zm  [«]   =  a 


I  p  v  I 

In  these  equations,  a  or  a  is  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  ;  t,  the  concentration  of  tho 
solution  (I  grm.  of  solution  containing  t  grms.  of  substance);  8,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution  ;  A  or  /,  the  length  of  tho  column  of  liquid  in  decimetres.  J 

Further :  p,  the  weight  of  tho  substance  in  grammes ;  V,  the  volume  of  tho  solutiou 
containing  it. 

Also :  v,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  according  to  volume,  i.e.  the  quantity  of 
grammes  of  the  substance  contained  in  1  cub.  cent,  of  solution,  so  that  v  -  «  .  9. 

The  equation  I.  is  used  when  the  concentration  and  specific  gravity  of  the  solution 
are  known  ;  the  equation  II.  when,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  the  solution  is  prepared 
by  weighing  out  tho  substance,  and  filling  up  the  liquid  with  water  to  a  given  bulk. 

The  molecular  rotatory  power  of  most  sugars  is  but  little  affected  by  temperature; 
that  of  hevulose,  however,  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises.  A  recently  pre- 
pared mixture  of  crystallised  dextrose  (grape-sugar)  exhibits,  when  recently  prepared, 
a  rotatory  power  of  about  1123;  but  it  decreases  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  quickly  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  ultimately  remains  constant  at  +  .r)6°. 

Mixtures  of  dextrose  and  UvvuJose  exhibit  dextro-  or  hevo- rotation,  according  to  tho 
proportions  in  which  the  two  are  mixed  :  this  is  seen  in  different  samples  of  honey, 
awl  in  fruits.  Inverted  sugar  (ii.  863),  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  on  cane- 
*ugar,  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  bevulose  in  equal  quantities.  Its  specific  rotatory 
power  varies  greatly  according  to  temperature:  at  15°  it  is  [o]  =  —  *§•  +  ^  » 


•  The  i 

( W  Ch 
lrw>  lite 

t  - 
tbus 

m 
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mgar  obtained  by  decomposing  quemtrln  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  i»,  according  to  B  i  gaud 
.  I'hirm.  xc.  1'j5),  identical  with  dextrose  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  it  Ii  optically 


•  •••x'ii.  wiu  iwi  in.  .  hii  ii  i  vi  it  «*  iii,  *t  11 '  i  r  o-t  i»ii'|Fui  iiiu  niiimuuiijr,  \    1 1  I     \  r-  j  \j  .  —  n^ui  «i«-v»  •  »v*v»  •  ■  < ■ .  u 

I*  Isomeric  with  mannite  and  dutch*  :  the  anhydrous  compound  wiih  |  inite  and  quercite. 

t  In  the  equation  given  under  I.ir.uT  (id.  673),  the  unit  of  length  for  /.  ii  1  crntimctre»  and  the 
•politic  rotatory  power  of  cane-tiijrar  thrre  ra  rnl.it rd  from  the  formula  is  7  S°,  whereas  in  the  table 
©n  p.  »G4,  where  the  unit  of  length  i»  »u,.|<>«cd  m  i«-  ,i  decimetre,  it  U  leu  time*  at  much,  namely  7J  H°. 
Vol.  V.  II  II 
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-  25°  ;  at  25°  it  is  - 12'5° ;  at  90°  it  is  nearly  =  0,  and  at  higher  temperature*  the 

mixture  becomes  dextrorotatory. 

Chemical  Reactions  of  Sugars :  1.  Decomposition  by  heat. — All  sugars  are  de- 
composed by  heat.  Those  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation  give  it  of)' at  100°  or 
n  little  above — viz.,  grape-sugar,  melitose,  trehalose,  eucalyn.  and  inosite  at  100°,  mele- 
zitose  at  110°,  mycose.  at  130J.  At  somewhat  higher  temperatures  the  glucoses  give 
off  more  water,  and  yield  anhydrides  analogous  to  iuannitu::  (iii.  823):  thus 

Dextrose/    P«ni*fv«         5H*°  +  C,ll,0O»  Glucosau 
Lavulosej    ^ 11  ^    "    jH»0  +  C^H^O1  La?volusan. 

When  further  heated,  they  yield  a  number  of  somewhat  indefinite  compounds,  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  caramel ;  and  at  still  higher  temperatures,  they  undergo 
complete  decomposition,  giving  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  marsh-gas, 
acetic  acid,  aldehyde,  acetone,  furfurol,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  other  products.  The 
sugars,  C'-PO",  appear  to  be  first  converted  by  heat  into  a  mixture  of  glucoses  and 
glucosanhydrides  (e.  g.,  cane-sugar  into  dextrose  and  hevolusan),  which  are  resolved 
by  further  heating  into  the  products  above  mentioned. 

2.  Oxidation. — Sugars  are  easily  oxidnble.  With  strong  oxidising  agents  thev 
mostly  yield  products  of  comparatively  simple  constitution,  such  us  carbonic,  formi.\ 
and  oxalic  acids.  Glucose  and  cane-sugar,  &c,  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  manganic 
peroxide  or  potttssic  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  p>naide  of  had  and  water, 
yield  chiefly  formic  and  carbonic  acids;  milk-sugar  distilhd  with  potttssic  chromate 
and  sulphuric  acid  yields  the  same  products,  together  witli  aldehyde. 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  sugars  yield  chit  fly  oxalic  acid.  With 
tnore  dilute  arid,  *»nd  at  lower  temperatures,  acids  are  formed  nearer  in  composition  to 
the  sugars — chiefly  mucic,  saccharic,  and  tartaric  acids,  sometimes  also  racemic  acid. 
The  formation  of  the  isomeric  compounds,  mucic  and  saccharicacids.ia  represented 
by  the  equation : 

CH'H)*  +  0»    -    IPO  +  CH,#0«. 
Tartaric  acid  is  probably  formed  by  further  oxidation  of  saccharic  acid;  and  race- 
mic acid  by  oxidation  of  mucic  acid  (p.  35). 

Cane-sugar,  glucose,  and  indoed  most  other  sugars,  yield  by  this  gradual  oxidation, 
only  saccharic  acid ;  milk-sugar  yields  mucic  with  a  small  quantity  of  saccharic  acid ; 
melitose  yields  saccharic  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucic  acid. 

Sugars  are  oxidised  by  many  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  and  therefore  net  as  reducing 

_ 

agents:  thus  from  silvir-sa/ts,  especially  in  presence  of  ammonia,  they  throw  down 
metallic  silver;  from  cvpric  salts,  especially  in  alkaline  solution,  thev  precipitate 
cuprous  oxido  (ii.  860).  The  glucoses  in  general  exert  a  stronger  reducing  action  thao 
cane-sugar  and  its  isomers  ;  of  the  latter,  milk-sugar  reduces  more  quickly  than  cane- 
sugar.  The  products  formed  in  these  reactions  have  not  been  very  closely  investigated. 
(See  Gaixactic  and  Pectolactic  Acids,  iii.  1024.) 

3.  Very  strong  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1-525),  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  converts  sugars  into  nitro-compounds :  cane-sugar  thus  treated 
yields  ni tro-saccharose,  probably  C,TH'*  NO*)'Ou ;  inosite  yields  crystallisablo 
nitro-inosite,  CH^NO^O*;  isodulcite,  CH"0\HlO,  yields  C,H"(NO*),0»:  dex- 
trose, milk-sugar,  and  trehalose  yield  nitro-compounds  whoso  composition  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertained. 

4.  Reactions  with  other  acid*. — By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  cane-sugar  and  its  isomers  are  converted  into  glucoses  : 

C"H*0"  +  IPO    -    C«H»0«  +  C«H»0-  ? 

In  this  manner  melezitos*  yields  2  at.  of  dextrose;  lactose  yields  2  at.  of  galactose; 
cane-sugar  yields  1  at.  dextrose  +  1  at,  laevulose;  and  melitose  yields  1  at.  dextrose  + 
1  at.  eucalyn. 

The  glucoses  offer  considerable  resistance  to  further  transformation  by  dilute  mine- 
ral acids;  but.  ultimately  they  turn  brown  and  decompose,  the  more  quickly  ft«  the 
acid  is  less  dilute,  yielding  brown  humus-like  products  of  indeterminate  composition; 
this  transformation  is  most  quickly  effected  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  sugars,  C^H^O11,  much  more  strongly  than 
on  the  glucoses.  A  strong  syrup  of  cane-  or  milk-sugar  mixed  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  immediately  decomposed  with  great  intumescence,  evolution  of  t>nl- 
phurous  anhydride  and  various  volatile  products,  and  separation  of  a  black  carbona- 
ceous mass. — Dextrose,  on  the  o*her  hand,  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forms, 
without  blackening,  a  sulpho-acid,  CH^SO"  =  4C*H,20\SO',  the  action  being 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  organic  acids  on  the  glucoses  (p.  167) : 
4CH,sO«  +  IPSO*  =  IPO     +    ('-•!!  «\SO« 
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Phosphoric  acid  appears  also  to  form  a  similar  compound  with  dextrose. 

The  glucoses  heated  with  solutions  of  organic  acids  act  like  polyatomic  alcohols 
yielding  ethereal  compounds  called  saccharides,  which  resemble  the  m&nnitic  ethers 
(ii.  521),  inasmuch  as  they  are  derivatives,  not  directly  of  glucose,  C*H,aO«,  but  of 
glucosan,  C*H'»0»:  thus— 


C«H'-05 

+ 

2C«H'0' 

Butyric 
acid. 

-  3H*0  = 

Dibatfryi-glucosan. 

+ 

2C'BHM0* 
Stearic 
acid. 

-  3H'0  = 

C4H«(C,,HttO)»0» 
DUtearjrl-glucosan. 

Dextrose. 

+ 

Acetic 
acki. 

-  711*0  - 

HexacetylglucoMO. 

C«HuO« 

Dextrose. 

+ 

2C*H«0 
Alcoliol. 

-  2H«0  = 

C*H«(C«IP)«0** 
DictbyVgloco»an. 

Cane-sugar  and  its  isomers,  heated  with  organic  acids,  are  first  converted  into 
glucoses,  and  then  into  saccharides  as  above. 

With  tartaric  acid,  the  sugars  appear  to  form  several  different  compounds.  The 
following  are  described  by  Borthelot  (Chim.  org.  ii.  294): 

1.  From  Dextrose,      C*H,10«  +  4C«H«0«  -  5H«0    -  CaHM021 

2.  „    Cane-sugar,  C«H"0«  +  2C'H«0'  -  3H«0    -  C"H'«Ol* 

3.  „     Milk-sugar,  C*Hl,0«  +  4C,H*0«  -  SH'O    ~  C^H^O" 

4.  „  „        30^0'  +  4C«H«0«  -  7H*0    »  C^H'K)" 

5.  Reactions  ttrith  Alkalis. — Sugars  act  like  weak  acids,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable 
of  forming  saline  compounds  with  certain  bases,  or,  in  other  words,  of  exchanging  part 
of  their  hydrogen  for  metals.  Thus  dextrose,  CH'Kr*,  forms  with  baryta  the  com- 
pound C'H^Ba'O" ;  and  cane-sugar  forms  with  the  same  base,  a  compound  which 
may  be  formulated  as  C',H»Ba'*On.HiO,  or  as  C"H»0,,.Ba"0.  Dextrose  and  cane- 
jsugar  also  form  saline  compounds  with  potash  and  soda;  these  compounds  are  obtained 
by  agitating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sugar  with  alcoholic  potasn. 

In  aqueous  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glucoses  are  very  easily  decomposed  by 
alkalis,  even  when  very  dilute.  The  decomposition  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold, 
more  quickly  on  heating,  the  liquid  first  turning  yellow,  then  brown,  and  yielding  a 
quantity  of  indeterminate  brown  humous  substance.  Dextrose  thus  treated  yields 
glucic  acid  (ii.  848),  as  the  first  product  of  the  reaction. 

The  sugars,  CH^O",  are  for  the  most  part  much  less  readily  attacked  by  alkalis 
than  the  glucoses ;  they  are  not  attacked  by  dilute  alkaline  solutions  in  the  cold,  and 
but  slowly  even  when  heated ;  but  they  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  concentrated 
alkaline  liquids.   When  fused  with  caustic  alkalis  they  yield  oxalic  acid. 

In  general  those  sugars  (and  other  carbohydrates),  which  are  most  easily  attacked 
by  acids,  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalis. 

The  sugars  and  other  carbohydrates,  when  treated  with  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas, 
or  of  aqueous  solution,  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  somewhat  resembling  gela- 
tin, and  containing  in  some  cases  as  much  as  14 — 19  percent,  nitrogen.  Dusart 
(Compt.  rend.  lii.  974),  by  heating  glucose,  milk-sugar,  or  starch  with  aqueous  ammo- 
nia to  160°,  obtained  nitrogenised  substances,  which  were,  precipitated  by  alcohol  in 
tenacious  threads,  and  formed  with  tannic  acid  an  insoluble,  non-putrefying  compound. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Sehutzenberger  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  910). 
P.  Thenard  (ibid,  p.  908),  by  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  but  at  a  temperature  of 
280°,  obtained  yellow  or  brown  nitrogenised  products — some  soluble,  others  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  containing  as  much  as  19  per  cent,  nitrogen.  These  results  iiro 
especially  interesting  in  connection  with  the  observation  made  by  Hunt  (Jahresb. 
1847-48,  p.  845),  that  bone-gelatin  has,  approximately,  the  composition  of  an  amide  of 
the  carbohydrates: 

C^'Cr1  +  2NH«    -    CH'WO'  +  4H»0; 

and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  gelatin  and  similar  substances,  when  boiled  for  some  time 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yield,  among  other  products,  sugars  resembling  glucose. 

Action  of  Ferments.-- The  glucoses,  viz.  dextrose,  ls-vulose,  and  galactose,  are  directly 
susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation ;  that  is  to  say,  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are 
placed  in  contact  with  yeast  at  a  certain  temperature,  they  are  immediately  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride  :  CIP'C*  -  2C*H«0  +  2CO*.    Cane-sugar  and 

•  Produced  bj  heating  cane-aojiir  with  ethylbromide  and  potash. 
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its  homolngues,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  undergo  this  change  until  they  have  first 
been  converted  into  glucoses,  this  action  being  duo  to  a  peculiar  soluble  ferment, 
analogous  to  diastase,  contained  in  the  yeast  (p.  471).  Respecting  the  various 
circumstances  attending  vinous  fermentation,  und  the  action  of  other  ferments  on 
sugars,  see.  Fermentation  (ii.  623). 

Most  of  the  sugars  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables  (pp.  464,  465),  have  already 
been  described  in  their  alphabetical  places.  We  have  hero  to  consider  in  detail  the  one 
to  which  the  namo  sugar  is  especially  applied,  viz. : 

Cane-sugar  or  Saccharose.* 

This  kind  of  sugar  is*  wry  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  has  been 
lately  shown  to  exist  in  mnny  plants',  from  which,  in  consequence  of  the  modes 
of  extraction  formerly  adopted,  only  grape-sugar  (dextrose),  or  uncrystallisable  fruit- 
BUgar  (a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  l»vulose),  had  been  obtained.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  stems  of  certain  grasses,  especially  in  the  s  ugar-cane  (Saccharum  officinarum), 
which  contains  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  it,  unmixed  with  any  other  kind  of  sugar, 
and  tho  sorgho  or  Chinese  sugar-cane  {Sorghum  saccharatnm ,  p.  3o4), which  con- 
tains it  to  the  amount  of  9  to  94  per  cent.  The  juice  of  maize-stems,  cut  shortly  after 
flowering,  coutains  a  quantity  of  sugar  amounting  to  between  7'4  and  7"9  per  cent,  of 
the  juice,  and  about  half  consisting  of  cane-sugar  (Liidorsdor ff). — Cane-sugar  is 
abundant  in  many  fleshy  roots,  as  those  of  the  carrot  and  parsnip,  and  especially  in 
that  of  beet  (Bita  vulgari*),  which  contains  on  the  average  from  7  to  11  per  cent,  of 
it,  sometimes  as  much  as  11  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  stems  of  certain  species  of  bi  rch 
aud  maple,  especially  of  the  sugar-maple  (Acer  $accharinum),  and  of  many  kinds  of 
palm.    (See  Palm-sugar,  iv.  336.) 

Most  sweet  fruits  contain  cane-sugar  together  with  inverted  sugar  (ii.  863) ;  some, 
as  walnuts,  hazelnuts,  almonds,  coffee-beans,  and  St.  JohnV bread  (the  fruit  of  Ccra- 
ionia  siiiqua),  contain  only  cane-sugar.  Honoy  and  the  nectars  of  flowers  contain  cane- 
sugar  together  with  inverted  sugar ;  the  sugar  in  the  nectars  of  cactuses  is  almost  wholly 
cane-sugar. 

Manna  from  Sinai  (the  produce  of  Tamarix  mannifera)  contains  55  per  cent,  cane- 
sugar,  25  inverted  sugar,  and  20  dextrin,  &c.  Manna  from  Kurdistan  contains  61 
per  cent,  cane-sugar,  16*5  inverted  sugar,  and  22*5  doxtrin,  &c.  (Berthelot,  Compt. 
rend.  liii.  683.) 

Cane-sugar  has  been  known  in  India  and  China  from  very  early  times,  and  in  Europe 
since  the  time  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  The  culture,  of  the  sugar-cane  was  imported, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  from  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  into  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  tho  Canary  Islands,  and  afterwards  to  America  :  it  was  only  after  this 
last  importation  that  it  came  into  general  use.  The  presence  of  cane-sugar  in  beet  and 
other  plants  indigenous  in  Europe  was  first  demonstrated,  in  1747,  by  Marggraf,  and 
its  preparation  on  tho  large  scale  from  beet  was  introduced  by  Achard.  The  chemical 
composition  of  cane  sugar  was  established  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thcnard. 

Preparation. — Cane-sugar  has  not  yet  been  formed  artificially.  It  is  prepared  almost 
exclusively  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  ami  of  field-beet  or  mangold-wurzel ; 
smiller  quantities  are  obtained  from  the  sorgho  and  the  sugar-maple. 

1.  From  the  Sugar-cane. — The  ripe  canes  cut  close  to  the  ground  and  stripped  of 
their  leaves  arc  crushed  between  rollers,  aud  the  expressed  juice,  which  is  apt  to  run 
quickly  into  fermentation  by  the  action  of  the  albuminous  matters  which  it  contaius,  is 
defecated  by  heating  it  in  a  copper  boiler  to  about  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime.  The  impurities  then  form  a  scum,  which  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  collects. 
Tho  juice,  when  sufficiently  clarified,  is  rapidly  concentrated  to  about  23°  of  the  hydro- 
meter, then  passed  through  cloth  filters  and  evaporated  to  a  very  thick  syrup,  whirh 
is  run  into  shallow  vessels  to  accelerate  cooling,  then  poured  into  vessels  having  their 
bottoms  pierced  with  holes  which  aro  kept  plugged.  The  syrup,  after  being  left  at  refct 
for  some  hours,  is  agitated  to  promote  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugar;  and  as  soon  as 
it  has  set  into  a  solid  mass,  the  plugs  are  removed,  to  allow  the  still  remaining  liquid  to 
run  off  and  the  syrup  is  again  boiled  till  it  no  longer  yields  any  crystals.  Tho  last 
mother-liquors,  which  are  thick,  brown,  and  refuso  to  crystallise,  are  called  molasses 
or  treacle,  and  arc  used  chiefly  for  tho  preparation  of  rum. 

Tho  solid  sugar,  obtained  as  above,  is  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  raw  sugtr, 
or  Muscovado  sugar.  It  is  a  yellowish  granular  powder,  still  impregnated  with 
treacle,  and  often  contaminated  with  foreign  substances,  which  impart  to  it  a  more  or 
less  disagreeable  taste  :  henco  it  requires  refining. 

The  formation  of  molasses  is  entirely  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  cane-sugar  into 
uncrystallisable  sugar  by  tho  heat  to  which  the  juice  is  subjected  ;  the  fresh  juice  of 

•  For  I.itvr.mne       GwcHh*  i/,t *•//„,„/,  \r.  2i7. 
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gonad  canes  contains  nothing  but  crystallisable  sugar.    Great  improvement*  hare 
•         recently  been  effected  in  the  methods  of  boiling:  down  syrups,  especially  by  the  use  of 
vacuum-pans,  whereby  a  beautiful  crystallised  product  is  obtained  from  the  juice  at 
the  first  evaporation,  and  the  formation  of  molasses  is  greatly  diminished. 

Un  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  see  (Jrt  s  Diet,  of  Arts,  &c,  iii.  802 — 
816.— Manufacture  of  Maple-sugar,  ibid.  p.  820. 

2.  From  Beetroot. — The  roots  of  mangold-wurzel  are  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp,  from 
which  the  juice  is  separated,  either  by  pressure,  after  adding  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  root ;  or  by  lixiviating  it  with  cold  water ;  or,  finally,  by 
subjecting  it  in  perforated  cylinders  to  the  rotatory  action  of  a  centrifugal  machine. — 
The  juice  is  heated  to  68°  by  hot  steam,  every  1000  quarts  being  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  milk  of  lime  prepared  from  12  Has.  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  is  further  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  whereby  phosphate  of  calcium,  albumin,  albuminate  of  calcium,  and 
other  matters  are  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  white  crust.  The  heating  is 
interrupted  as  soon  as  the  boiling  juice  begins  to  break  through  the  crust,  the  clear  < 
liquid  below  is  run  off,  and  the  muddy  residue  is  submitted  to  pressure.  The  calcareous 
thin  syrup  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  carbonic  acid  (from  0  6  to  0*8  percent,  lime, 
however,  remains  dissolved  as  sngur-lime) ;  separated  by  subsidence  and  decautation 
from  precipitated  carbonate  of  calcium  ;  filtered  through  bone-black,  which  removes  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar-lime  ;  and  evaporated  to  20 — 22 3  Bm.,  either  in  open  pans  or 
in  a  vacuum-apparatus.  The  thick  syrup,  again  filtered- through  bone-black,  and 
evaporated  in  vacuo  at  al*>ut  22"  barometric  pressure,  till  it  becomes  thick  enough  to 
draw  out  into  threads,  yield? ,  after  cooling  and  standing,  crystals  of  cane-sugar ;  and 
the  mother-liquor,  when  further  evaporated,  yields  a  second  and  third  crop,  till  nothing 
remains  but  nnerystalli-sable  molasses.  Tho  last  very  dark -coloured  crop  of  crystals 
is  moistened  with  water,  and  freed  from  adhering  molasses  by  means  of  tho  centrifugal 
machine.  The  mixture  of  all  the  successive  crops  of  crystals  thus  obtained  constitutes 
raw  beet-sugar.    (lor  details,  seo  Handw.  d.  Chem.  ix.  1101.) 

lit- fining. — To  obtain  pure,  colourless,  crystallised  sugar  from  raw  sugar,  the  latter,  dis- 
solved in  al>ont  a  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  iniik  of 
lime,  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point ;  and  the  juice  is  decanted  from  the  impurities,  which 
separate  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  then  filtered  through  bone-charcoal,  and  evajwrated  in 
a  vacuum  pan.  The  strongly  concentrated  juice  is  made  to  crystallise  by  moderating 
the  heat  and  running  in  small  quantities  of  unthiekened  juice,  whereupon  a  magma  of 
sugar-crystals  immediately  forms.  To  give  them  the  requisite  hardness,  heat  is  again 
applied,  the  crystalline  magma  is  left  to  drain  in  the  sugarloaf  moulds,  and  the 
formation  of  small  uniform  crystals  is  promoted  by  stirring  and  breaking  up  the  crust 
whit-h  forms  on  the  surface.  When  tho  crystallisation  is  coropleto,  the  apex  of  the 
mould,  which  has  previously  been  closed,  >»  opened,  to  allow  the  syrup  to  drain  off, 
and  that  which  remains  adhering  to  the  crystals  is  displaced  by  pouring  in  pure  sngar- 
svrup.  Bv.due  desiccation,  the  loaf-sugar  or  refined  sugar  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
(Urts  Diet,  of  Art*,  &c.  iii.  802.) 

Formerly  the  clarification  of  the  syrup  was  effected  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  serum  of  bullock's  blood ;  on  heating  the  syrup,  the  albumin  of  the  serum  became 
coagulated  and  rose  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities. 

iWpuration  on  thr  small  scale. — The  sacchariferous  portion  of  a  plant,  after  being 
dried  and  pulverised,  is  boiled  with  2  pts.  of  strong  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to 
cool ;  it  then,  after  some  time,  deposits  crystals  of  sugar.  (Marggraf.) 

From  fruit  s,  likewise  containing  uncrystallisable  (inverted)  sugar,  cane-sugar  m;iy 
be  extracted  by  filtering  the  expressed  juice  (after  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol, 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  alteration),  thon  saturating  it  with  slaked  lime,  and  filtering. 
The  filtrate  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  again  filtered  at  that  temperature,  leaves 
en  the  filter  insoluble  sugar-lime,  which,  after  thorough  washing  with  water,  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Tho  sugar-solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  becomes  turbid,  nmi  left 
to  crystallise.  The  insoluble  sugar-lime  produced  at  the  boiling  heat  does  not  contain 
more  than  |  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  present:  hence  the  treatment  with  lime 
must  be  retw-ated.  If  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar-lime  by  carbonic  acid  yiolds  very 
turbid  liquids,  they  must  be  precipitated  with  basic  acetato  of  lead,  and  tho  filtrate 
treated  with  sulphydric  acid.  (Buignet.) 

Propi  rtics.  ■-  Cane-sugar  separates  from  its  solutions  by  slow  evaporat  ion  in  large 
crystals  (sugar-candy),  having  the  form  of  monoelinic  prisms,  generally  with  hemihedral 
faces.  Axos  a  :  b  :  c  =  07962  :  1  :  07.  Anglo  of  axes  b,  c  -  76°  44';  »P  •  <»P 
(orthod.)  =  101°  30';  +  Pao  :  +  Poo  (clinod.)  =  98°  50';  +  Poo  :  c  =  G4d  In- 
ordinary combinations,  coP  .  oP  .  oo Poo  {fig.  780),  and  coP  .  oP  .  ooPoo  .  +  Poo 
.  [Poo]  (fig.  781).    By  the  cooling  of  hot  saturated  solutions,  the  sugar  is  obtained 
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in  masses  of  smaller  crystals  having  the  same  form  (loaf-sugar).  The  crystals  exhibit 
phosphorescence  when  broken  ;  also  when  a  strong  electric  discharge  is  passed  through 
thorn.   Specific  gravity  ■»  1-606. 


Fig.  780.  Fig.  781. 


Cane-sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  in  a  third  of  its  weight  of  cold, 
and  still  more  easily  in  hot  water :  concentrated  solutions  are  syrupy.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether  and  in  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  about  1|  per  cent  of  it ; 
aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  it  much  more  readily. 

Percentage  of  Cane-sugar  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of  different  Densities. 


(Extracted  from  the  Tables  of  Balling  and  Brix.) 


Cane-sugar 

Speci6c  pravitv 

Cane-sugar 

Specific  grarity 

per  ccut. 

at  17-5°.  " 

per  cent. 

at  17*»°. 

1 

1-0040 

55 

1-2610 

5 

1-0200 

60 

1-2900 

10 

1  0404 

65 

1-3190 

15 

1-0614 

70 

1-3507 

20 

1-0832 

75 

1-3824 

25 

M059 

80 

1-4159 

30 

11295 

85 

1-4499 

35 

11540 

90 

1-4849 

40 

11794 

95 

1-6209 

46 

1-2057 

99 

1-5504 

50 

1-2165 

The  aqueous  solution  of  cane-sugar  turns  the  plane  of  a  polarised  ray  to  the  right, 
for  the  transition-tint,  [o]  =  +  73-8°.  The  rotatory  power  varies  but  little  with 
changes  of  temperature. 

Cane-sugar  melts  at  160°  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent 
amorphous  mass,  commonly  called  barley-sugar,  which  gradually  becomes  opaque 
and  crystalline. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Cane-sugar  heated  a  little  ubove  160°,  in  converted,  without 
loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  kevolusan  (ii.  864) : 

C"H»0"  ~  C'H^O"  +  C^H^O*. 

At  a  higher  temperature,  water  is  given  off",  the  dextrose  being  probably  converted 
into  glucosan  (ii.  854);  afterwards,  at  about  210°,  more  water  is  given  off,  and  cararud 
remains  (1 ).  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  an  inflammable  gaseous  mixture  is  given  off, 
consisting  of  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  a  distillate  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  charcoal  remains  behind.  The  brown  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  furfurol  (n. 
750),  and  a  bitter  substance  called  assamar  (i.  418).  (For  further  details  respecting 
tbeso  products,  see  Qm.  xv.  248.) 

2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
dextrose  and  hevulose,  called  inverted  sugar  (ii.  863),  because  the  rotatory  powerof 
the  hevulose  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dextroso : 

C'*HrjOu  +  h«0  -  C#II,sOa  +  C^H'^O". 

Saccharose.  l>cxtro»e.  Laevulou. 

This  transformation  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and  apparently  also  of  certain 
salts.  Very  dilute  acids  convert  the  cane-sugar  into  inverted  sugar,  slowly  in  the  cold, 
very  quickly  when  heated.  Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity- 
mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  most  quickly  of  all.  When 
sugar  is  boiled  even  with  very  dilute  acids,  especially  if  the  boiling  be  long-continned, 
a  number  of  brown  amorphous  products  are  formed,  called  ulmin,  ulraic  acid,  &c 
(Om.  xv.  264) ;  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  formic  acid  is  likewise  produced. 
Concentrated  hydruchloric  acid  decomposes  sugar  very  quickly. 
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Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  dry  sugar  when  heated,  and  a  concentrated* solu- 
tion, even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  copious  evolution  of  sulphurous  aubydride 
and  formation  of  a  large  Quantity  of  black  carbonaceous  matter.  By  this  reaction 
cane-sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  glucose  (ii.  850,  864). 

3.  Cane-sugar  is  very  easily  oxidised.  It  reduces  silver-  and  mercury-salts  when 
heated  with  them,  and  precipitates  gold  from  the  chloride.  Pure  cupric  hydrate  is  but 
slowly  reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  in  presence  of  alkali,  however,  a 
blue  solution  is  formed,  and  on  boiling  the  liquid  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated.  An 
alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate  is  very  slowly  reduced  by  cane-sugar. — Cane-sugar 
takes  fire  when  triturated  with  8  pts.  peroxide  of  bad,  and  forms  with  chlorate  of 
potassium  a  mixture  which  detonates  on  percussion,  and  burns  vividly  when  a  drop  of 
oil  of  vitriol  is  let  fall  upon  it.  Cane-sugar,  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  manganic  peroxide,  yields  formic  acid.  Heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
saccharic  and  oxalic  acids.  1  pt.  sugar  mixed  with  3  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  126  to  130,  and  heated  to  50°,  is  wholly  converted  into  saccharic 
acid: 

C'«H"0»  +  O*  »  2C4H»«0»  +  HK). 

At  the  boiling  heat,  tho  product  consists  chiefly  of  oxalic  acid.  Very  Btrong  nitric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  converts  sugar  into  n  it  ro- 
sace ha  rose,  probably  C»Hl»(NOJ)«0'».  Sugar  is  likewise  oxidised  by  chloride  of 
lime,  but  the  products  have  not  been  examined. 

4.  Cane-sugar  does  not  turn  brown  when  triturated  with  alkalis,  a  character  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  glucose :  it  combines  with  them,  however,  forming 
compounds  called  sucrates.  By  boiling  with  potash-ley  it  is  decomposed,  but  much 
more  slowly  than  the  glucoses.  When  fused  with  potassium-hydrate  containing  water, 
it  yields  chiefly  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acidB  :  with  dry  potassium-hydrate  it 
yields  oxalic  acid  (Gottlieb,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  122).  Distilled  with  soda-lime,  it 
yields  small  quantities  of  ethylene,  tritylene,  and  amylene  (Berthelot,  Juhresb.  1857, 
p.  426) ;  and,  when  distilled  with  quicklime,  it  gives  off  acetone,  metucetone,  &e. 
(Gottlieb.) 

5.  Dry  chlorine  does  not  attack  sugar  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  at  100°,  a 
brown  substance  is  formed,  partly  soluble  in  water.  On  passing  chlorine  into  sugur- 
water,  hydrochloric  acid  is  slowly  formed,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  a  brown  sub- 
stance, and  an  uncryst alii  sable  organic  acid. — I'erchloridcs  act  upon  sugar  (and  other 
carbohydrates)  in  the  same  manner  as  free  chlorine,  producing  dark-coloured  products. 
This  reaction  is  applied  by  Maumene  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  314)  to  tho  detection  of 
.sugar  and  analogous  substances  in  liquids.  For  this  purpose  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is 
placed  on  a  strip  of  white  merino,  previously  steeped  in  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride 
and  dried ;  and  the  strip  is  warmed  over  a  hot  coal  or  the  flame  of  a  lamp :  the 
presence  of  any  saccharine  substance  will  then  be  indicated  by  the  production  of  a 
black  spot. 

6.  Sugar  does  not  absorb  fluoride  of  boron  in  the  cold,  but  on  applying  heat,  the  gaa 
is  absorbed,  and  the  sugar  is  blackened. 

7.  Cane-sugar  is  not  diroctly  fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  aqueous  solution  is 
mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  first  resolved  into  a  mixture 
of  dextrose  and  lie vu lose  (p.  470),  which  then  enter  into  fermentation,  yielding  alcohol 
and  carbonic  anhydride : 

&K"0*  -  2C*0«  +  2C3H«0. 

When  equal  weights  of  cane-sugar  and  glucose  are  dissolved  in  equal  quantities  of 
distilled  water,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  yeast  added  to  each,  the  glucose  imme- 
diately begins  to  ferment,  even  at  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  (about  20°) ;  but 
the  cane-sugar  remains  unaltered  for  months,  even  at  30° — 40°.  To  bring  it  to  tho 
fermenting  state,  it  is  necessary  to  add  seven  or  oight  times  the  original  quantity  of 
yeast  (H.  Rose,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  393).  The  conversion  of  cane-sugar  into  inverted 
sugar  is  effected  by  the  soluble  ferment  in  yeast  (analogous  to  diastase),  and  by  tho 
ferment  contained  in  most  fruits. 

Estimation  of  Cane-sugar:  Saccharimetry. — If  the  solution  contains  nothing  but 
cane-Bugar,  the  specific  gravity  is  observed,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  determined 
therefrom  (vid.  inf.).  If  other  substances  which  affect  the  density  are  likewise  present, 
the  quantity  of  cane-sugar  may  be  determined : 

1.  From  tho  weight  of  carbonic  anhydride  formed  in  the  vinous  fermentation  of  the 
sugar,  or  from  the  quantity  of  alcohol  thereby  produced.  According  to  older  state- 
ments, 100  pts.  cane-sugar  yield  (after  deduction  of  5*26  pts.  water),  51*44  pts.  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  53*80  absolute  alcohol ;  according  to  Pasteur's  direct  determina- 
tion, 49*12  pts.  carbonic  anhydride  and  51*01  absolute  alcohol,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  sugar  being  consumed  in  the  formation  of  glycerin  and  succinic  acid.  See 
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ii.  628;  also  Buignet's  description  of  the  process.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3],  In. 

2.  From  the  weight  of  cuprous  oxide  which  the  sugar  can  reduce  from  potaasio- 
cupric  tartrate,  or  from  the  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of  that  salt  decomposed  by 
the  sugar,  h'or  this  reaction,  the  cane-sugar  must  be  previously  heated  with  acids,  to 
convert  it  into  inverted  sugar,  which  reduces  the  same  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  as 
grape-* ugar.    (See  Glucosr,  ii.  863.) 

3.  From  th<  Rotatory  Power  of  the  Solution. — If  the  solution  contains  only  enne- 
gugar,  or,  at  least,  no  other  optically  active  substance,  the  amount  of  sugar  m«y 
be  calculated  from  the  rotatory  power  in  the  manner  described  under  Light 
(iii.  673).  Turbid  or  gummy  solutions  are  mixed  with  ^  their  volume  of  isin- 
glass-solution;  then,  after  agitation,  with  1A  vol.  alcohol,  whi  r,  upon  the  mixture, 
without  being  heated,  coagulate,  and  yields  a  filtrate  adapted  for  observation. 
Coloured  solutions  are  decolorised  by  unimal  charcoal;  but  as  this  substance 
(according  to  some  statements)  takes  up  sugar,  tho  first  fourth  of  the  liquid  that  runs 
through  is  rejected,  and  only  the  remainder  used  for  the  observation.  If,  in  addition 
to  cane-sugar,  tho  solution  contains  grape-sugar,  inverted  sugar,  or  any  other  optically 
active  substance,  whose  rotatary  power  is  not  altered  by  heating  with  acids,  the 
amount  of  cane-sugar  may  be  determined  by  observing  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution,  both  before  and  after  inversion,  the  temperature  being  likewise  observed  in 
the  latter  case.  The  first  observation  having  been  made,  100  c.c.  of  tho  solution  arc 
mixed  with  10  c.c.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  heated  to  68°,  and  kept  at 
that  temperature  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Since  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution 
cooled  to  tho  original  temperature  (supposing  the  observatiiin  to  have  been  made  in  a 
tube  longer  by  one-tenth  than  the  former),  remains  unaltered  in  so  far  as  it  was  due 
to  the  glucose,  whereas  the  cane-sugar  has  been  replaced  by  inverted  sugar,  the 
amount  of  cane-sugar  may  be  calculated  from  the  rotatory  power  peculiar  to  thie 
inverted  sugar,  as  follows : — The  rotatory  power  (a)  observed  before  inversion  was 
made  up  of  the  molecular  rotatory  power  (c)  of  the  cane-sugar  (C),  and  that  of  the 
grape-sugar  (g  G) :  therefore 

a  =  c  C  +  g  G. 

The  rotatory  power  (a)  observed  after  inversion  is,  in  like  manner,  made  np  of  the 
unaltered  rotatory  power  of  the  grape-sugar  (g  (?),  and  that  of  the  inverted  sugar  («  C) ; 
therefore : 

a'  -  t  C  +  g  G. 

Consequently  the  difference,  a  —  d>  of  the  rotations  observed  before  and  after 
inversion,  is  equal  to  c  C  —  i  C: 

a  -  d  -  C(c-i). 

or,  finally : 

c  —  t 

Suppose,  for  examplo,  a  sugar-solution  before  inversion  turns  the  piano  of  polarisation 
25-96°  to  the  right,  and  after  inversion,  5  80°  to  the  right,  at  a  temperature  of  U°; 
then  a  =  25*96  and  a  —  6  80.  Now,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  cane-sugar  (c) 
is  73  8°,  and  that  of  inverted  sugar  is  25°  at  tho  temperature  of  15°:  conse- 
quently, 

C  -  25  96  -  5  80   or    C  =  2016  -  0-204  ; 
738    +   27  98-8 

which  quantity,  therefore,  gives  the  number  of  parts  by  weight  of  cane-sugar  contained 
in  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  solution  employed,  or,  when  multiplied  by  100,  the  percen- 
tage of  cane-sugar  in  tho  solution. 

Suppose  another  sugar-solution,  before  inversion,  to  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation 
9-36°  to  the  right,  and  after  inversion  10  80°  to  the  left  (=  — 10  80°  to  the  right): 
in  this  case,  a  =  9  36;  a'  =.  -10-80,  a  -  a'  =  9  36  +  10-80  =»  20  16,  which 
number  divided  by  98-8  again  gives  0  '2,  or  20  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar  in  the  solution. 

If,  in  both  cases,  the  nature  of  the  second  optically  active  substance  present  in  addition 
to  the  cane-sugar  is  known,  its  quantity  may  be  determined  from  the  observations  J"st 
described  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  its  quantity  is  previously  known,  its  nature  may  '* 
determined.  Thus,  it  might  bo  inferred  that  grape-sugar  was  present,  in  the  fir>t 
besides  the  cane-sugar  in  the  original  solution,  and  inverted  su'/ar  in  thesecoud.  This 
mode  of  proceeding,  however,  is  admissible  only  when  the  deflection  after  inversion 
has  been  observed  at  a  temperature  for  which  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the 
inverted  sugar  (which  varies  with  the  temperature)  has  been  previously  determined. 
(Biot,  Compt  rend.  xv.  523,  619,  and  694  [3],  xvii.  755. -C  Urge t,  Ann.  Ch.  l',,.vs 
[3 J,  xx vi.  175;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  126.) 
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Compounds  and  Derivatives  of  Cane- sugar. 

L  With  Acids. — The  com  pounds  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  cane-sugar  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups : 

«.  Ethereal  Compounds  of  Cane-sugar  itself— -The  only  known  compound  belonging 
to  this  group  is : 

Nitrosaccharose,  C'H^NO'yO"  ?,  produced  by  adding  cane-sugar  to  a  mix- 
tore  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  an  amorphous  mass,  which  detonates 
when  struck.    (Gm.  xv.) 

fi.  EUu-real  compounds  of  the  glucoses,  produced  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of 
sods.  To  this  class  belong  the  saccharides  obtained  by  heating  cane-sugar  with 
acetic,  butyric,  and  stearic  acid  (ii.  856 ;  v.  144). 

IL  With  Bases.  (Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  69,  92;  Ixxx.  342.— Stein, 
ibid.  xxx.  82.— Suubeiran,  ibid,  xliii.  125,  227.— Berthelot,  Jahresb.  1866, 
p.  635) : 

Potassium-  and  Sodium-compo  tnd*  of  cane-sugar,  C'^'KO"  and  C'WNaO",  are 
formed,  as  gelatinous  precipitates,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cane-sugar  with 
potash-  or  soda-ley. 

A  barium-comjwnd,  C,3IIwBa'0".II?O  or  C,,»H«0,l.Ba"Ot  is  obtained,  as  a  crystal- 
line precipitjite,  on  adding  hydrate  or  sulphide  of  barium  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
«ugar.   It  may  be  crystallised  froin  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Ca/civM'COMjnund*. — Lime  dissolves  in  sugar-water  much  more  readily  than  in 
pure  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  completely  but  slowly  precipitated 
by  carbonic  acid.  Tbero  are  three  or  four  of  those  compounds,  which  may  be 
approximately  represented  by  the  following  formula? : 

(I.)  CMH«0,,.Ca"0.  (3.)  C,sRK0»  2Ca"0.2H*0. 

(2.)  2C,sH«0».3Ca"0  (?).  (4.)  C>=H"0».3Ca"0. 

The  constitution  of  these  comp  Dunds  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
calcium  probably  replaces  hydrogen  in  the  sugar. 

The  first  compound,  monocalcic  sucrate,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  as 
a  white  precipitate  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  calcic  hydrate  in  sugar-water, 
not  containing  too  much  lime. — The  compound  (2)  is  formed  when  sugar-water  is 
boiled  with  excess  of  calcic  hydrate,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated :  it  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  (1)  and  (3). — The  compound  (3)  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  from  the  liquid 
obtained  by  digesting  sugar-water  with  excess  of  calcic  hydrate. — The  compound  (4) 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  separates,  on  heating  a  cold-digested  solution  of  calcic 
hydrate  in  sugar-water,  as  an  amorphous  mass :  hence  solutions  of  lime  in  sugar-water 
usually  solidify  to  a  pa*ty  mass  when  boiled. 

Magnesia  and  lead-oxide  are  likewise  dissolved  by  sugar-water.  A  crystalline  lead- 
corn  pound,  C,aH,,Pb*0",  is  obtained  by  boiling  sugar-water  with  litharge,  and 
leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool ;  by  mixing  sugar-water  with  neutral  lead-acetate  and 
ammonia ;  or  by  precipitating  neutral  lead-acetate  with  a  solution  of  sugar-lime. 

III.  With  Salts.— o.  With  Chloride  of  Sodium,  C,,HnO,,.NaCl.— This  compound 
separatee,  in  small  deliquescent  crystals,  from  a  mixed  solution  of  common  salt  and 
(Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  71.) 

fi.  With  Borax,  3C'*H"0''.(Na,0.2B*0').5H*0.— Borax  dissolves  in  sugnrwater 
more  freely  than  in  pure  water,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  or  precipitated  with 
alcohol,  yields  this  compound. 

Parasaccharose.  This  is  nn  isomer  of  cane-sugar,  produced,  according  to  Jodin 
(Compt.  rend.  liii.  1252  ;  lv.  720  :  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  722  ;  18C2,  p.  473),  by  spontaneous 
fermentation.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cane-sugar  containing  phosphate  of  ammonium 
left  to  itself  in  summer  (between  June  16  and  September  15,  1861 ),  yioldod,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  further  specified,  aery  stalltsable  sugar  isomeric  with  saccharose,  together 
with  an  amorphous  sugar  having  the  composition  of  a  glucose,  both  dextrorotatory. 
Parasaccharose,  C^H^O",  is  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  5)0 
per  cent.  Specific  rotatory  power  at  10°  =»  +  108  \  appearing  to  increaso  a  little  with 
rise  of  temperature.  It  does  not  melt  at  100°,  but  becomes  coloured,  and  appears  to  de- 
compose. It  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution,  but  only  half  as  strongly  as  dextrose 
(1  at.  parasaccharose  «=»  5 at  CuO  ;  1  at.  dextrose  =»  10 at.  CuO).  It  is  not  perceptibly 
altered  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  100°;  hydrochloric  acid  weakens  its  rotatory 
power,  turns  the  solution  brown,  and  heightens  its  reducing  power  for  cupric  oxide. 

Faraglucose.  This  is  the  amorphous  dextrorotatory  sugar  produced,  together 
with  parasaccharose,  as  above  described.  When  dri«d  at  15°,  it  has  the  composition 
CWCP.H'O.  It  is  hygroscopic,  gives  off  half  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  50^  aud  the 
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whole  at  1 00°,  molting,  and  turning  brown  at  the  same  time.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is 
about  +  40°.  It  reduces  alkaline  cupric  solutions  less  strongly  than  glucose,  and  about 
as  strongly  as  milk-sugar  (1  at.  oaraglucose  =  7  at.  CuO).  It  is  not  perceptibly 
altered  by  dilute  acids,  even  with  aid  of  hoat,  excepting  that  its  rotatory  power  is  dimi- 
nished to  about  +  32°,  and  its  reducing  action  is  increased  to  about  that  of  glucose. 
(Jodin.) 

SUGAR,  INVESTED^  The  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Uevulose  in  equal  numbers 
of  atoms,  produced  by  the  transformation  of  cane-sugar  under  the  influence  of  acids 
(ii.  863). 

SUGAR  or  FRUITS.  This  term  is  applied  especially  to  the  unerystallissble 
mixtures  of  dextrose  and  laevulose  contained  in  many  fruits.  Some  fruits,  however, 
contain  crystallieable  sugars— viz.,  dextrose,  saccharose,  or  the  two  together  (p.  468). 

OF  LEAD.    Neutral  plumbic  acetate  (i.  16). 

,    Cane-sugar  crystallised  by  slow  evaporation. 

Saccharum  officinarum. — This  important  grass,  which  yields  by 
far  the  larger  quantity  of  the  sugar  at  present  consumed,  thrives  only  in  hot  climates. 
It  haw  Wn  known  in  India  and  China  from  very  early  times,  and  its  cultivation 
appears  to  havo  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  cano.  Tho  longest  known  is  the  creolo  or  common  sugar- 
cane, which  grows  freely  in  every  region  between  the  tropics  on  a  moist  soil,  and  even  at 
un  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  superior  variety  is  the  Otaheitan  caw, 
which  is  stronger,  taller,  quicker  in  growth,  and  much  more  productive  in  sugar.  The 
cane  thrives  best  on  a  litfht  rich  soil,  especially  on  one  manured  with  nitrogenous  : 
Tho  fresh  cano  contaius,  according  to  two  analyses  by  Peligot  and  Dupuy : 

Water      .       .       .       .72  1  72  0 

Sugar  ....  180  17*8 
Woody  fibre )  ^  J  9  8 


Salts  ( 


100-0  100*0 


The  croole  cane  of  Havanna  has  been  analysed  byCasaseca  (Ann.  Ch.  Fty*. 
[3]  xxv.  321),  with  the  following  result* : 


prclfd.  Rind. 

Water   770         77  8  695 

Sugar  and  other  soluble  substances    .    12  0  16  2  115 

Woody  substanco      ....    11  0  6  0  19  0 

1000        lOtFo  1000 

Casaseca  finds  that  tho  juice  is  richer  in  sugar  at  the  base  of  tho  cane,  and  becomes 
gradually  poorer  towards  tho  top. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cane-juice  varies  from  T046  to  1*1 10,  but  is  generally  froni 
1  070  to  1  090.  or  from  10°  to  13°  Bm.  It  is  opaque,  frothy,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour.  On  boiling,  a  green  scum  rises,  and  the  liquid  remains  of  a  pale-yellow  colour. 
The  green  scum  (dried)  consists,  according  to  Arequin,  of  50  per  cent  of  a  peculiar  wax 
called  cerosie,  10  0  green  matter,  22  7  albumin  and  woody  fibre,  3  3  calcic  phosphate, 
and  14*0  silica.  The  pure  juico  contains  81*0  per  cent  water,  18'20  sugar,  0  46  or- 
ganic matter  precipitated  by  lead-salts,  and  0  35  saline  matter. 

The  ash  of  tho  can«  contains,  according  to  Stenhouse : 

SiO».  F»0\  SO».  CuO.  MtcO.  K'O.  Na«0.  KCI.  NaCI. 

4646  8*23  4  Go  891  450  1063  .     .  741  921  «  100 

41  37  4-59  10  93  9  11  6*92  15  99  .     .  8  96  213  -  100 

46-48  8  16  7-52  5  78  15  61  11  93  0-57  .     .  3  96  -  100 

50  00  6-56  6-40  5  09  13  01  1369  1  33  .    .  392  -  100 

The  proportion  of  salts  in  the  juice  varies  considerably  with  the  soil  on  which  tho 
canes  are  grown.    (  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Art*,  &c  iii.  808.) 

SUGAR-CANE,  CHINESE.    See  Soboho  (p.  354). 

SUGAR-MAPLE.  Acer  saccharinum. — The  stem  of  this  tree,  which  grows  wiM 
in  many  parts  of  North  America,  yields  a  sugar  identical  with  that  of  the  cane.  To 
obtain  it  tho  trees  are  bored  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  juice,  collected  in  vessels  sus- 
pended beneath,  is  boiled  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  fermentation.  As  soon  as  tltf 
syrup  flows  from  tho  stirrer,  in  thick  drops  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is  straw*! 
through  a  wooden  sieve,  then  l«ft  to  stand  for  ei^ht  or  ten  hours,  chri  lied  with* 
little  white  of  egg,  boiled,  >kimmed,  and  quickly  evaporated  to  the  crystalUsing-poia*- 
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This  name  is  applied  by  E.  Schulze  (Zeitsehr.  Ch. 
Phann.  I860,  p.  73),  to  the  compound  v  j£*  [  N'»  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monium-sulphide on  chloracetamide,  the  corresponding  acid,  (C<H'S^T  J  0«,  being 

railed  snlphacetic  acid (monosulphacetsaure)  ;but  as  this  latter  name  has  lung  been 
appropriated  to  the  acid,  C*H*0*.SO,>  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride 
on  acetic  acid,  it  is  better  to  designate  Schulze's  acid  asthiodiaceticacid,  and  tho 
amide  as  tbiodiacety  1-diamide,  a  namewhich  expresses  that  the  radicle,  C<H«SO*. 
contained  in  it  is  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  acetyl,  C'H'O*  by  tho  substitution 
of  ST  for  H*.    (See  Thioducktic  acid.) 

sulphacetic    acid.     CH«SO>    -    C«H«0'.SO*  (CWTO»r  J  0*  . 

(80)"  [0».  Glycolyl-sulphurousacid.  SulpKo-tssigsaure.  Essigschwrfsdurs,  (Mel- 
H*  j 

sens,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],t.  392;  x.  370. — Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc 
Qu.  J.  ix.  247.) — This  acid  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on 
aortic  acid.  Glacial  acetic  acid  is  gradually  saturated  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  the 
liquid  being  cooled  after  each  addition ;  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  water,  and  neutra- 
lised with  lead-carbonate  ;  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising- point; 
and  from  the  load-salt  thus  obtained,  tho  sulphacetic  acid  is  separated  by  sulphydric 
acid  (Mel sons). — 2.  By  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  acetoni- 
trile(Buckton  and  Hofmann): 

CH'N  +  H*0  +  2H«S0«    =    C*H'SO»  +  NH'.H.SO'. 

Sulphacetic 


This  is  the  reaction  which  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  materials  are  gradually 
and  the  mixture  is  cooled  from  time  to  time ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  temperature  is 
allowed  to  rise,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  disulphometholic  acid  is  produced, 
instead  of  snlphacetic  acid,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C*H»N  +  3H*S0«    -    CH'S'O*  +  NH'.H.SO«  +  CO*. 

Sulphacetic  acid  forms  deliquescent  prisms,  which  melt  at  62°,  and  decompose  at 
200°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution,  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  ^Melsens).  The  acid,  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric 
anhydride,  is  converted  into  disulphometholic  acid.    (Buckton  and  Hofmann.) 

Sulphacetic  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  the  barium-salt  being 
the  least  soluble  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  they  give  off  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides. 

Stdphaceiate  of  Potassium,  C*H'K*SO*.H*0,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  solution  on 
cooling,  in  Hinall,  hard,  easily  pulverisable  crystals. — The  barium-salt,  when  pure,  forms 
small  opaque  crystals,  CH'Ba'SO4^ H*0,  which  give  off  a  third  of  their  water  at  100°, 
and  the  whole  at  250°.— The  lead-salt,  CsH*Pb"SO\  is  deposited,  sometimes  in  radiate 
groups  of  short  transparent  needles,  sometimes  in  opaque  nodules,  which  do  not  retain 
any  water  at  120°. — The  silver-salt,  C*H*Ag*SO\  is  deposited  from  a  boiling  saturated 
solution  in  small  flat  prisms,  bevelled  at  the  ends.  In  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  this  salt  by  saturating  the  acid  with  silver-oxide,  Melsens  found  a 
salt  containing  CHJAg*S20«,  doubtless  disulphometholato  of  silver. 

(CH*)") 

sui.phacetyi.enic   ACID.    Aceischwefsdure.    C*H«S04  -   (SO*)"  \Q\ 

(Kammerer  and  Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxi.  165;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  326.) — 
This  acid,  isomeric  with  sulphacetic  acid,  is  produced  by  heating  1  at.  argentic  sulphate- 
(mixed  with  glass  powder)  with  2  at  chloride  of  acetyl  to  120°,  and  treating  the  pro- 
duet  with 


(SO2)") 


W"|0*  +  KCTPO.C1)  -  2AgCl  +  (C?^|0*  [^(^OrJo.]. 


Argt-ntic 

tulpkate.  anh 


(SO*)-  ) 
(CH*)"  VO* 

(c*h*o).hJ 


(so*)*  ■)  (so*r 

H*0  - 

H*) 

AcctoiuI|>huric  Sulphacrty-  Act-tic 
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By  neutralising  the  resulting  solution  with  lead-carbonate,  decomposing  the  filtrate 
with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  the  sulphacetylenic  acid  is  obtained 
as  a  viscid  liquid,  which  gradually  decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids.  With 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  it  first  yields  the  chloride,  C^IPSO'Cl1  (which  boils  at 
150°,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphacetylenic  acid),  and  then, 
as  final  products,  chloride  of  chloracetyl  *  and  chloride  of  sulphuryl : 

cw|o»  +  2rci>   =    cR,2»|ci«  +  2P0C1'  +  2HCL 

Suli>harttr>  Sutph-tcetyl*. 
Icnic  acid.  nic  chloride. 

C'H'JcP  +  PCl*    "    S°,C1'  +  C,HSC10.C1  ♦  PC1JI- 
Stilphaceiy-  Chloride  of       Chloride  of 

lenic  chlonde.  tulphuryl.  chloracetyl. 

By  this  behaviour,  according  to  Kammerer  and  Carius,  sulphacetylenic  acid  is  distin- 
guished from  snlphacetic  acid  :  they  do  not,  however,  state  distinctly  in  what  munnrr 
the  latter  acid  reacts  with  pentachlorido  of  phosphorus.  (Compare  Sulphobk>*ztlexic 
Acid.) 

Sulphacetylenic  acid  is  dibasic— Tho  pnta&sium-talt,  CsH«KISO».H-0,  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  needles  and  short  prisms. — The  harium-^U 
CiH3lBa"SO*.H,,0,  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  hard  right  rhombic 
prisms. 

Syn.  with  Mktmymc  Svlfhamate  (p.  477). 


SUI-FHAMXC  ACI3>.    NIPSO'  =  ,/  MO  -  f  SOT         This  com 


NII\SO-)"j0  _  (s")-|^-This 


pound,  the  amic  acid  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  that  is  to  my, 
as  a  hydrogen-salt ;  but  the  so-called  anhydrous  sulphate  of  ammonia,  called  •'sulphat- 
ammon"  by  H.  Rose,  " sulphuniido"  by  l)umns,  is  probably  its  neutral  ammonium- 
salt. 

Neutral  Sulpha-mate  of  Ammonium,  N'H'SO'  =  2NIP.SO*  -  (SO-Vfo' 

(H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxii.  81  ;  xlvii.  471 ;  xlix.  183.)— This  salt  is  produced  when 
dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  a  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  care  being  taken 
to  renew  the  surface  frequently  by  scraping,  as  otherwise  the  lower  portions  will  not 
be  attacked  by  the  ammonia.  The  product  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  having  a 
bitter  taste,  aud  perfectly  neutral  if  it  does  not  contain  either  free  ammonia  or  free 
sulphuric  anhydride.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolves  without  sensible  decompo- 
sition in  9  pts.  of  water,  nud  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  dry  salt  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  giving  off  ammonia  and  s-ulphurous  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate 
of  ammonium.  Platinic  chloride  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  hall  tU' 
nitrogen  as  ammonium-chloroplutinate.  The  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates 
decompose  the  Fait,  even  in  the  cold,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  clouded  by  chloride  of  barium,  the  precipitate  gradually  increasing  00 
standing,  and  especially  if  tho  liquid  be  heated  ;  but  the  precipitation  is  never  complete, 
not  more  than  half  the  sulphur  being  separated  as  sulphate  of  barium. 

The  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  vacuum,  yields  transparent, 
colourless,  hemihodrui  crystals,  belonging  to  th«  quadratic  system.  These  crystal-** 
have  exactly  tho  same  composition  us  the  original  pulverulent  salt,  and  were  thep  f"^ 
designated  by  Rose  as  para  sul  p  h  ata  m  m  on.  They  doubtless  consist  of  the  pur*' 
neutral  sulphamate  of  ammonium,  quite  free  from  adhering  sulphuric  arid.  They 
dissolve  in  water  more  easily  than  the  original  salt,  forming  a  perfoetly  neutral 
solution,  which  reacts  in  the  same  manner  with  plat  inic  chloride,  but  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  barium,  except  after  prolonged  boiling. 

The  motln  r-liquor  of  parasulphatammun  yields,  by  further  evaporation,  a  hyd rated 
salt,  '2N,H*SOMI*0,  in  indistinct  deliquescent  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
exhibiting  signs  of  decomposition,  as  their  solution  is  faintly  acid,  and  immediately 
gives  a  slight  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

Acid  Sul  phamateof  Am  monium,  N^PSO'-NirSO1.— Produced,  simultaneously 
with  the  neutral  salt,  as  a  hard  vitreous  mass,  which  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air, 

•  The  chloride  of  ehloracctvl  It  ennrertcd.  hv  excew  of  photphorlc  pentachloride.  into  a  c*>l«»««r'<*>* 
liquid,  probably  CH*CI\  not  d.-comjK>»iblc  by  Votaib-ley,  but  reaolved  by  water  at  150s  utt©  bj>i'-> 
chloric  and  monocl.loracctic  and.  /, 
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and  dissolves  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise  (II.  Rose).  According  to  Woronin 
(Rip.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  4,52),  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphamato  left  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  yields  an  abundant  crystallisation  of  the  acid  sulphamate.  Its 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  excepting  after  neutralisation  with 
ammonia  (infra). 

Sulphnviate  of  Barium. — When  a  solution  of  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  is 
miifd  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta-water,  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  yields  crystals  of  an  easily  soluble  barium-salt. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  chloride  of  barium  in  a  solution  of  the  acid  ammonium- 
salt  mixed  with  ammonia,  consists  of  a  basic  sulphamate  of  barium,  which,  when 
treated  with  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  barium - 

H' 

mlphate  and  a  solution  of  neutral  barium-sulpha  mate,  N'H'Ba'S'O'  *»  (SO*)1 

Ba' 

This  salt  forms  well-developed  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  hot  water,  with  formation  of  barium -sulphate.  (Woronin.) 

Sulphamate  of  Potassium,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate 
of  potassium,  forms  small  transparent  crystals;  on  addition  of  barium-chloride  and 
ammonia  to  its  solution,  it  is  converted  into  basic  sulphamato  of  barium.  (Woro- 
nin.) 

SULPHAMIC  ethers.   Meihylic  Sulphamate,  or  Sulpkamethylane, 

CnjNSO'=(SO»)'7j?.— This  compound,  which  has  the  composition  of  anhydrosul- 

phate  of  methylamine,  is  formed  by  dissolving  methylic  sulphate  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
and  crystallises,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  in  large,  very  deliquescent  crys- 
tals. 

CTP.H )  v 

Phenylsulphaimio  or  Sulphanilic    Actd,    C'H'SSO*    *     (SO  )'7*  or 
,  H  J 

/H(OB?XSO*no    (Gerhardt,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  x.  5.— Buckton  and  Hofmnnn, 

Cbem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  250.— R.  Schmitt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrni.  cxx.  129.)— This  acid, 
isoouvic  with  amidosulphobenzolic  acid,  C'H^NH^SO1,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  aniline,  or  on  oxanilide  (phcnyloxamide) : 

G*HJ<C«HJ)2N*08  +  2TPS01  =  2C«TPNSO»  +  CO  +  CO'  +  H'O. 
Oxanilide.  Sulph.milic 

acid. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  the  mixture  of  oxanilido  and  formanilide  obtained  by  heat- 
ing oxalate  of  aniline  (iv.  427).  This  mixture  is  made  up  into  a  thick  paste  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  gently  heated  as  long  as  effervescence  continues;  then 
wposed  to  moist  air  in  a  shallow  dish,  till  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp  of  sulpha- 
nilic acid,  which  may  bo  purified  by  washing  with  cold,  and  recry*fallising  from 
hoiiing  wuter  (Oerhardt). — 2.  By  dissolving  anilino  in  a  slight  excess  ot  sulphuric 
arid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residtio  with  constant  agitation,  as  long 
as  vapours  of  aniline  (?)  continue  to  escape.  The  product  is  purified  as  before  (Oer- 
hardt).— Schmitt  mixes  1  pt.  of  aniline  hydrops  with  2  pts.  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  heats  tho  brown  syrupy  liquid  till  it  becomes  dark-brown 
and  gives  off  a  largo  quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydrido ;  and  pours  tho  thick  syrup 
*hen  cold  into  cold  water:  the  sulphanilic  acid  then  separates  as  a  black  crystalline 
maw,  which  may  be  purified  by  repented  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  with 
addition  of  animal  charcoal.  This,  according  to  Schmitt,  is  the  lx-st  mode  of  preparing 
sulphanilic  acid  :  Gerliardt,  on  the  othor  hand,  preferred  the  preparation  from  oxani- 
lido. 

&~Su!phanilic  Acid.— Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  538)  obtained  an  acid,  having 
the  composition  of  sulphanilic  acid,  by  treating  nitrosulphobenzoate  of  ammonium  with 
salphydric  acid.  Kolbe(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  318)  suggested  that  the  acid  thus 
obtained  was  not  identical,  but  only  isomeric,  with  Gerhard  t's  sulphanilic  acid  ;  and 
this  supposition  has  boon  corroborated  by  Schmitt,  who  has  pointed  out  several 
differences  in  the  characters  of  the  two  acids  and  their  salts  (infra).  Kekul6 
(Lchrbuch,  ii.  605)  regards  it  as  probable  that  Laurent's  acid  is  the  true  phenylsul- 
phamic  or  sulphanilic  acid,  and  that  the  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  aniline  or  oxanilide  is  amidosulphobenzolic  acid.  Till  this  question  is  satisfac- 
torily decided,  it  may  be  convenient  to  designate  Laurent's  acid  as  0-sulpbanilic  acid, 
Schmitt  prepares  this  acid  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  nitrobenzol  with  5  or  6  pts.  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  mixture  for  several  days  in  a  warm  place,  and  shaking 
it  frequently  till  all  the  nitrobenzol  has  disappeared.     The  viscid  mans  is  then 
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neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  the  colourless  solution  of  plumbic  nitrosulphoben- 
zolate,  obtained  by  boiling  and  filtering  the  liquid,  is  decomposed  by  sulphydrie  acid  ; 
the  liquid,  filtered  from  lead-sulphide,  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium ;  and 
the  resulting  barium-salt  (which  separates  in  warty  crystals)  is  dissolved  in  %  Urge 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  baryta.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  i* 
then  passed  into  the  liquid,  till  the  taste  of  the  nitro-acid  is  completely  removed;  and 
the  liquid,  filtered  from  hyposulphite  of  barium,  is  again  treated  with  sulphydric  acid. 
The  filtered  solution  of  the  barium-salt,  treated  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  aqueous  /3-sulphanilic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crys- 
tals by  evaporation. 

Properties. — Sulphanilic  acid  (from  anilino  or  oxanilide)  crystallises  from  hot  water 
in  shining  rhombic  plates,  containing,  according  to  Sehmitt,  C'H'NSO'.IPO.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  1  pt.  [of  the  anhydrous  or  hydratod  acid?]  dissolving 
in  128  pts.  of  ice-coM  water,  and  in  112  pts.  at  15°  (Sehmitt);  still  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Gerhardt),  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (^Sehmitt).  From  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  a  sulphanilate,  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  slender  needles. 

The  crystals  give  off  t ho ir  water  partially  on  exposure  to  the  air,  completely  at  100°; 
the  effloresced  acid,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  this  temperature,  assumes  a  brownish 
colour,  but  may  bo  heated  to  220°  without  decomposing.  At  higher  temperatures  it 
decomposes,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue,  and  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride;  also, 
if  distilled  in  a  retort,  sulphite  of  aniline,  which  crystallises  in  the  receiver.  Heatwl 
with  a  solid  caustic  alkali,  or  with  potash-lime,  it  gives  off  aniline  and  leaves  an 
alkaline  sulphate.  Heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  gas, 
and  forms  a  deep  rod  liquid,  but  no  crystals  (Gerhardt).  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  red-brown,  without  precipitation,  by  chromic  acid.  Chlorine-veal tr  colours  it 
pale-crimson,  gradually  changing  to  red-brown  (Gerhardt).  According  to  Sehmitt, 
the  aqueous  solution  is  not  altered  either  by  chlorine  or  by  iodine,  Bromine,  addi-d 
even  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  renders  it  milky,  and  throws  down  after  a  while  a 
white  curdy  precipitate  (Gerhardt).  From  a  hot  solution  it  throws  down  white 
interlaced  needles  of  trib rom aniline: 

CH'NSO*  +  Br*  =  C^IPBHN  +  SO«  +  SHBr. 

Sulphaollic  Trlbromani- 
acid.  line. 

If  only  4  at.  bromine  be  added,  dibromosulpha nilic  acid,  CIPBi^NSO*,  is 
likewise  formed,  and  remains  dissolved  (Sehmitt,  p.  479).— With  nitrous  actd,  it 
forms  diazosulphobenzolic  acid  (Sehmitt) : 

2C«H'NSO»  +  N*0»  =  2C«II^SO»  +  3H*0. 

Sulphtuilic  Dlaiofulpho- 
acid.  bensolic  acid. 

3-Sulphanilic  acid  crystallises  frv»m  its  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation  in  long 
pointed  crystals,  which  contain  2C*H,NS0\3ll:O,  give  off  their  water  partially  ut 
ordinary  temperatures,  completely  at  100°,  and  becoming  white  and  opaque.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ether  and  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  With  bromine  it  behaves 
somewhat  differently  from  sulphanilic  acid,  inasmuch  as,  though  its  concentrate! 
solutions  are  rendered  turbid  by  bromine,  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  does  not 
give  any  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  as  is  the  case  with  that  obtained  in  lik" 
manner  from  sulphanilic  acid  (p.  479). 

Sul phaiii lutes. —Sulphanilic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  and  decomposes  carbonates 
with  effervescence.  Its  salts  are  soluble  and  cry  stall  isable  ;  their  solution*  give,  with 
chromic  aeid  and  bromine- water,  the  same  reactions  as  the  free  acid.  The  0-sul- 
phauilntes  differ  from  the  sulphanilates  in  crystalline  form.  (Sehmitt) 

Sulphanilate  of  Ammonium,  CH^NH'JNSO',  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  m  shining  rectangular  plates. — The  aniline-salt  is  very 
soluble —The  barium-salt  forms  rectangular  prisms,  moderately  soluble  in  water.-- 
The  cupric  salt,  C,2H,sCu**NsSI0«.4lI,0,  forms  small  truncated  prisms  of  a  very  Hark 
green  colour,  which  retain  their  water  at  100°. — The  silver-salt  crystallises  in  shining 
ik-ales.— The  sodium-salt,  CIPXaNSO'.H'O,  crystallises  frem  aqueous  solution  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  fine  octagonal  plates,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  m 
boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  white  needles. 

Dibromosul  phan  %  lie  Acid,  C'IPBHNSO'  (Sehmitt,  log.  ei/.).— Produced  when 
4  at.  bromine  are  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  1  at.  sulphanilic  acid: 

C'H'NSO»  +  Br*  ~  C4H»Br,NSO»  +  *Wr. 


It  remains  in  solution  ;  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  tribromaniline  formed  »t 
the  same  time  (p.  478) :  precipitated  as  a  barium-salt  by  addition  of  bariuiu-chlonde ; 
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this  salt,  purified  by  recrystallisation,  the  dibrnmosulphanilio  acid  is  sepa- 
rated by  sulphuric  acid. 

Dibromoeulphanilic  acid  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  large  colourless 
prisma,  which  contain  2CH1Br*NSO>.3H*0,  and  giro  off  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  110°,  becoming  dull  and 
opaque.  It  dissolves  readily  in  voter,  whether  hot  or  cold ;  sparingly  in  cold,  more 
easily  in  hot  alcohol.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solutiou,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  immediately  yields  tho  pure  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  network  of 
needles.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  sour  and  cooling  taste :  it  gives  a  crystalline 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  stiver.  A  concen- 
trated solution  warmed  with  zinc,  gives  off  hydrogen,  forming  a  zinc-salt,  which 
separates  out.  The  dehydrated  acid  bears  a  heat  of  180°  without  alteration, 
but  decomposes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  yielding  tribromanilinc  and  fuI- 
phurous  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  It  also  gives  off 
tribromaniline  (not  dibromaniline,  as  might  be  expected)  when  heated  with  potash  or 
slaked  lime.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  brown  by  chlorine,  and  on  heating  the 
liquid,  a  pungent  oil  separates  out. — Nitrous  acid  passed  into  the  aqueous  solution 
converts  tho  acid  into  diazo-di  bromosulphobenzolic  acid,  C*H,HrJN'SOJ. 

The  dibromosulphanilates  crystallise  in  needles,  and  are  more  or  less  soluble 
in  water.— The  barium-talt,  CMH,Ifa"'Br4N««0*2H10,  prepared  as  above,  gives  off  its 
water  at  110c  without  alteration  of  appearance,  and  does  not  decompose  till  very 
rtrongly  heated.— The  lead-salt,  C,aH8Pb"Br,NJS'0,.2H-'0,  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  gives  off  its  water  at  110°.— The  silver-salt,  C,H4AgBrsNSO»  forms  somewhat 
reddish  needles. — The  potassium-  and  sodium-salts,  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
corresponding  carbonates  with  the  aqueous  acid,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
separate  in  needles  on  addition  of  alcohol  to  their  aqueous  solutions. — The  rinc-salt  is 
obtained,  as  above  mentioned,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  metallic  zinc. 

or  Bisulphanllic  Add,  CH^S'O*  /SO'Y* 

H'J 

(Buck too  and  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix. — Carius,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1861,  p.  632;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  634.) — Two  acids  having  this  composition  have  been 
obtained.,  viz. — a.  By  heating  sulphanilic  ac  d  (p.  477)  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to 
160°  or  170°,  for  six  or  seven  hours,  till  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  t 


N 


hours,  till  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  treacle.  On 
dissolving  the  syrupy  residue  in  water,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  a  barium-salt  is  obtained,  which  after  repeated  solution  in 
water,  and  evaporation  under  reduced  pressure,  remains  as  a  mass  of  microscopic 
crystals,  having,  when  dried  at  190°— 200°,  the  composition,  C*H»BawNSsO\  showing 
that  the  acid  is  dibasic.  From  the  lead-salt,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  the  free 
acid,  CrFNS-'O",  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid.  It  has  a  very 
acid  and  pungent  taste,  is  very  difficult  to  crystallise,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  precipitates  it  from  strong  solutions  in  white  grains,  especially  ou  addition  of  a 
little  ether. — The  silver-salt,  C,HiAg2NS20*  prepared  by  neutralising  the  aqueous 
acid  with  carbonate  of  silver,  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  small  plates,  and  is 
precipitated  by  ether-alcohol  in  colourless  crystalline  grains.  (Buck ton  and  Hof- 
mann.) 

0.  By  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphite  on  nitrobenzol  (Carius): 
CHFSO*  +  3(NH«)lSO'  -  C*H»(NH«)aN8*0«  +  (NH4)»SO«  +  H»0  +  2NH«. 

Kitroben-  £-Di»ulphani!at«  of  Sulphate 

sol.  Ammonium.  of  Ammo- 

Whon  1  at.  nitrobenzol  and  3  at.  neutral  sulphite  of  ammonium  are  boiled  together 
in  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  for  six  or  eight  hours,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  condensed 
vapours  may  flow  back  again,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  evaporated,  sulphate  of 
ammonium  separates  out  first,  then  laminar  crystals  of  jS-disulphanilate  of  ammo- 
nium, which  are  difficult  to  purify.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  convert  this  salt,  by 
treatment  with  baryta,  into  the  barium-salt,  C*H4Ba"NS?0*.  This  salt  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms. 
It  may  be  boiled,  without  decomposition,  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  as  also  may 
the  other  salts  of  tho. same  acid ;  but  on  attempting  to  separate  the  /B-disulphanilic 
acid  from  them,  it  splits  up,  by  assumption  of  1  at.  water,  into  aniline  and  sulphuric 
acid:  » 

r>HTNSaO«  +  2H*0  -  CH^N  +  2H*SO*. 

This  decomposition,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  barium-salts  of  the  two  acids  just 
described,  shows  that  these  acids  aw  not  identical,  but  only  isomeric    The  latter, 
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from  its  mode  of  formation,  and  the  mode  of  decomposition  just  mentioned,  is  probably 


tho  true  phenyldisulphamic  acid,  |gQSji 

H1 


0, ;  whereas  the  former,  resulting  from  tho 


action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  aniline  (amidobenzol),  may  rather  be  regarded  as  amido- 
disulphobcnzolic  acid,  C*H»(NH3)SaO-. 

(C«HT)v3 

PnenyldlsalpHodiamio  Actd,  CH^^'O*   -     (SO*)*  ^,. --Dithiobentolic 

Acid.  (Hilkonkamp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  86;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  636.) — Produced 
as  an  ammonium-salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphite  of  ammonium  on  nitrobenzol,  probably 
containing  dinitrobenzol : 

C«H«(NO*)«  +  6(Nn*)lS0«  =  CH^NH^'S'O*  +  4(NH<)SS0«  +  2XIF. 
The  materials  (80  grms.  nitrobenzol,  340  grms.  dry  sulphite  of  ammonium,  and  1  litre 
of  anhydrous  alcohol,  together  with  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium,  to  keep  the  mix- 
ture alkaline)  wero  cohobated  for  several  hours;  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  the 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  which  separated,  was  evaporated  to  an  oily  consistence  ;  it  then 
deposited  a  large  quant  it}'  of  white  laminae  (doubtless  consisting  of  phenyldisulpharu- 
afe  of  ammonium),  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  hard  slender  needles,  consisting 
of  the  phenyldisulphodiamate,  C-H\XH')3NaSaO«.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  when 
heated  it  chars,  swells  up,  and  emits  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  slightly  acid. 

All  the  phenyldisulphodiamates  are  easily  soluble.  The  barium-salt, 
C«H8Ba"N-S209,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  ammonium-salt  with  baryta- water, 
forms  crystalline  crusts,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Benzyldlaulptaamic  Acid.    C'JPNS'O*  -  (80*)*j^t.  Totyldisulphamk  Aid. 

TliUdbhvJgixurc.  DisuJ/uryl-toluykanrc.  (Hilkenkamp,/or.  cit. — Carius, Zeitschr. 
Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  p.  632 ;  Jahresb.  1861.  p.  634.)— Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
phenyldisulphamic  acid,  by  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphite  on  nilrobenzylene  (nitro- 
toluol).  According  to  Hilkonkamp,  the  aifinionium-salt,  which  is  the  direct  product  of 
the  reaction,  has  the  composition  C'II\NII4)NS*0* ;  and  the  jH>ta.*sium~saIt.  obtained 
by  decomposing  it  with  potash,  contains  CTIIsKNSa09;  which  would  imply  either  that 
t  "<s  acid  is  monobasic,  or  that  these  are  acid  salts.  According  to  Carius,  the  barium- 
salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  ammonium-salt  with  baryta-water,  has  the  composi- 
tion C'H,Ba"NS»08,  showing  that  the  acid  is  dibasic,  like  phenyldisulphamic  acid. 
The  other  benzyldisulphamates  resemble  the  corresponding  phenyl -compounds  (p.  479), 
and  the  acid,  when  separated  from  them,  splits  up  in  like  manner  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  benzylamino.  (Carius.) 

C'H'«NS,0«  =  (SO«)»lJL  Disulfuryl-cunwyl- 

satire.  (Carius,  Joe.  cit.). — Prepared  in  like  manner  from  nitrocumoL  The  salts 
aro  similar  to  the  phenyldisulphamntcs,  the  barium-salt  having  the  composition 
CH"Ba"NS20*,  and  tho  acid  separated  from  it  is  resolved  in  like  manner  into  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  curaenylumine. 

SULPH  AMIDE.  J  N*.— According  to  Regnault  (Ann.  Ch.  rhys.  [2] 

lxxix.  170),  this  body  is  produced,  together  with  sal -ammo  iac,  when  dry  ammonia-ens 
is  pissed  over  sulphuric  chloride,  SO'Cl2;  but,  according  to  H.  Rose,  the  product  thus 
formed  is  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  neutral  sulphamato  of  ammonium  (sulpha- 
tammon). 

Sec  ^tu'HAZonsED  Acids  (p.  482)i 

C$&»N«S  -  CJE«f  | ^n Q f m  a  „  n  Procftgr. 

Soc.  x.  598.)— This  base,  metameric  with  phaaykulphwai^njW^  [(CS^C*!!1)**1]*' 
(i.  756),  and  analogous  to  Chancel's  oxybenzoiliamide  (i.  " <55\  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonium-sulphide  on  nitrobenzonitrile,  C'H^NOON.  When  this 
compound  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium-sulphide,  a  barge  quantity 
of  sulphur  separates  at  first ;  and  on  evaporat  ing  the  liquid,  a  yellowish  oil  is  deposit^1' 
which  solidifies  but  imperfectly,  and  is  difficult  to  purify.  This  oil  is  a  weak  base, 
having  the  composition    of  "amidobenzonitrile,  CrIlBN*  =  C'H*(NHJ)N;  and  by 
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prolonged  contact  with  ammonium-sulpludo,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  sulphamido- 

benzaniine : 

CTH4(NO*)N  +  3H'S    «    2H*0  +  S»  +  C'H'N'. 

Nltrobetiio.  Ainiilnttento- 
nitrile.  nitrile. 

and  CTH«Na  +    H*S    «  C-H^'S. 

Aioidotxtizo-  Sulpharoldo- 
nitrile.  beoiAmtne. 

Solphamidobenzamine  is  v«ry  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  erystallisos  from  hot 
water  in  white  shining  needles.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  potash  and  ammonia.  It  forms  a  crystallisable  hydroehlorato  and  an 
orange-yellow  crystalline  chloroplatinate. 


[O  ACXD.  C'H'CKNIPJSO*.— When  chlor- 
amidobenzoic  acid,  C,H*C1(NH,)031  (obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium-cyanide  on 
ethylic  chlorobenzoate),  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  diluted  solution 
is  boiled  with  barium -carbonate,  sulphamidochlorobenzoato  of  barium, 
CH*Ba"Cl(NH*)SO*,  is  produced,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  nodular  groups 
of  crystals.  (D.  Cunze  and  H.  Hiibner,  Ann.  (Jh.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  106;  Jahresb. 
I860,  p.  330.) 

BCXPHAiaXDOSnc  ACID.  A  syrupy  deliquescent  acid,  produced  by  tritu- 
rating starch  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are  all  amorphous,  deliquescent, 
easily  soluble  in  wator,  and  very  unstable,  so  that  their  composition  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  calcium-salt  appears  to  contain  C^H^CaO^SO1.  (Om.,xv.  104. 
— Oerbardt,  ii.  549.) 

Syn.  with  Sulphatammon. 


STJLPHAIWTVIOIUTC   ACn>,    See  Sui.PHAZOTTSBO  AdDS  (p.  482). 

BtTLPHAMYlIC  ACID.   See  Sulphuric  Ethers. 

8U1PHAJT.    A  name  proposed  by  Graham  for  the  radicle  SO*. 

SITLPHANETBXC  or  8VXPBANETHOLIG  ACID.  An  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  anise-camphor  (i.  297).  Its  soluble  salts  colour 
ferric  solutions  deep  violet,  almost  black.  The  barium-salt  appears  to  have  the  compo- 
sition Ba"0.2(C"H"O.SO«).    (Gerhardt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvi.  267.) 


See  Sulphaxic  Acid  (p.  477). 

See  Anisic  Acid  (i.  30,3). 

C7H*S0'. )    Products  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
Cl,H,,SO*.        >       phuric  acid  onanisol  (i.  306). 


StaPHASATHYDE  or  SULPHASATYDE.  Syn.  with  SuLPHlSATYDK.  (See 
Isatydk,  iii.  41  1.) 

BtJXFHATAiviMoi?.    Neutral  sulpharaate  of  ammonium. 

SULPHATES.    See  Sulphite,  Oxyoen-acids  of. 

STJXPH ATOXYCEV.    Syn.  with  SulphAX. 

8T7X.PHAZAX.XC,  8UXPH  AZXDIC,  SUXPH  AZXX.XC,  SUXPHAZXITOUH, 
and  8 V L>P H A XX3TXG  ACXDS.    See  Sulphazotiskd  Acids. 

SULPHAIOBEJftOYL,  HXX>RXX>B  OV.  THiotxneaMin.  CHANS'?  A 
product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of  thiobenzyl  or  sulphide  of  stilbene 
(i-  571): 

3C,H,S  +  NH»    =    C^H^NS'  +  H<S. 

On  mixing  1  vol.  bitter-almond  oil  dissolved  in  4  or  6  vols,  cther'with  1  vol.  ammonium- 
snlphide,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate  in  a  shallow  vessel,  the  compound  sepa- 
rates in  large  crvstals,  which  melt  at  123°,  dissolve  in  20  to  30  pts.  of  ether,  and  are 
V01..V.        '  11 


[    See  Antimony,  Sulphides  of  (i.  334,  335).  f  , 

'  |    See  Arsenic,  Sulphides  of  (i.  388,  391). 
.   Syn.  with  Sulphide  of  Cacodyl  (i.  409). 
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decomposed  by  boiling  alcohol,  with  evolution  of  sulphydrie  acid.  (Laurent,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvi.342.) 

SULPHAZOTISED  ACIDS.  (Fro my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.  408 ;  Hand*. 
vii.679.) — A  scries  of  acids,  the  potassium-salts  of  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  upon  a  solution  of  potassium-nitrite  containing  a  large  excess  of 
free  alkali.  Sulphurous  anhydridecombincs  with  the  elements  of  potassium-nitrite  nnd 
water  in  several  proportions,  forming  compounds  which  crystallise  readily,  and  in  which 
neither  sulphurous  nor  nitrous  acid  can  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests.  The  solutions  of 
thoso  salts  form,  with  salts  of  barium,  precipitates  containing  the  corresponding  acids. 
These  compounds  are  all  decomposed  by  boiling  their  solutions,  ammonia  and  sulphuric 
acid  being  found  among  the  products ;  some  of  them  even  experience  a  similar  decomposi- 
tion at  ordinary  temperatnn  s. 

The  derivation  of  some  of  these  salts  from  potash,  water,  sulphurous  and  nitrons 
anhydrides,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formuhe : 

Sulphazite  of  potassium,  't3K*O.S»H«N20,s  -  3K«0  +  NsO»  +  3SO«  +  3H!0 
Sulphazate  „        /  SK'O.S'H'N'O"    =»    3K20  +  N«0»  +  4SO»  +  3IF0 

Sulphazotate        „  3K*O.S»H«N20'«    =    3K*0  +  N*0«  +  .*()*  +  SH'O 

Sulphammonate     „  4K5O.S*H«NO*3    «    4K*0  +  NaO»  +  8803  +  SH'-O 

Sulphammonate  of  Potassium  is  formed  by  mixing  the  strong  solutions  of  nitrite  and 
sulphito  of  potassium  ;  it  in  then  deposited  in  beautiful  silky  needles. — The  sulpha:ate 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  nitrite  of  potassium  in  alkaliue 
solution;  the  suJphazitc  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  sulphazate  ;  the  sulphazotate 
separates  in  largo  rhombohedral  crystals,  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sulphazate.    Neither  of  these  acids  can  exist  in  the  free  state,  i.  e.  as  hydrogen-salts. 

Fremy  also  describes: — Metasulphazotate  of  potassium,  3Kl()..S"H*N*0,*f  formal, 
together  with  the  sulphazotate,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  uitrite  of 
potassium  :  ac'd  not  isolated. — Sulphazilite,  K:O.S*HNO,  produced  by  the  action 
of  silver-oxide  in  the  cold  on  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphazotate :  acid  not  isolated.— 
Metasulphuzilite,  3K»O.S•I^,N^02•,  formed  in  like  manner  at  the  boiling  heat—  Sulphn- 
inidate,  K*O.S'-H*NOJ,  formed  from  the  sulphammonate  by  the  action  of  water:  acid 
not  isolated.—  Sidphazidicacid,  2H*O.S«JI°N207,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium- 
salt  (the  mode  of  preparation  of  which  is  not  given)  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  By  saturating  it  with  potash,  the  potassium-salt,  2K,O.8IH,Ns0',  is 
obtained  in  regular  six-sided  lamina?. 

SULPHESATYDE.     Sjn.  with  DlSULPHISATYDK  (Hi.  412). 

SUXPZXXDBS  and  STJXiPH TDBAT ES .  The  terra  sulphide  (formerly  tul- 
pfturet),  in  its  widest  sonse,  includes  all  compounds  in  which  sulphur  forms  the  elec- 
tronegative constituent.  Sulphur  unites  in  this  way  with  all  the  metals,  with  most  of 
the  non-metallic  elements,  and  with  many  organic  radicles.  The  sulphides  are,  for  the 
most  part,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  divided 
into  acid  and  basic  sulphides,  or  sulphur-acids  and  sulphur-bases,  which  are  capable  of 
uniting  together  and  forming  sulphur-salts.  To  the  class  of  acid  sulphides  belong  the 
sulphides  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  those  metallic  sulphides  which  are  soluble 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium — viz.,  the  sulphides  of  ant  imony,  arsenic,  tin,  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  gold,  and  platinum ;  the  other  metallic  sulphides  and  the  sulphides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles  are  basic. 

Metallic  Sulphidbs.— Precisely  as  we  have  oxides  and  hydrates  formed  on 
the  type  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  water,  so  we  have  sulphides*  and  sulphydraUs 
derived  from  one  or  more  atoms  of  sulphydrie  acid.  The  more  or  less  basylous 
sulphides,  like  their  corresponding  oxides,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
raonatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic,  formed  respectively  on  the  types  of  one,  two, 
and  three  atoms  of  sulphydrie  acid.  The  first  class  includes  hemisufpbides  and  proto- 
sulphides,  with  the  corresponding  sulphydrates.  Hemisnlphide  of  nickel,  Ni'S,  sul- 
phide of  zinc,  'Zri"S,  and  sulphydrate  of  sodium,  HNaS,  may  betaken  as  example*. 
The  second  class  includes  disulphides  and  disulphydrates.  bisulphide  of  platinum, 
Pf'S*,  and  sulphydrate  of  barium,  Ba"HiS,J  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

The  third 

class  includes  tlio  trisulphides  with  their  corresponding  sulphydrates,  such  M 
trisulphide  of  bismuth,  BiTS\  and  trisulphide  of  chromium,  CrS*.  It  ■  » 
observable  that  while  the  trioxides  constitute  a  most  important  class  of  oxide*, 
the  trisulphides  are  a  very  unimportant  class  of  sulphides.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not 
occur  native,  are  scarcely  salifiable,  and  do  not  result  from  the  ordinary  analytical 
processes  which  produce  the  other  metallic  sulphides  with  such  facility. 

The  sulphides  differ  much  from  one  another  in  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with 
which  they  are  decomposed  by  acids.  When  finely  pulverised,  they  are  all  decomposed 
more  or  leas  perfectly  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but  somo  of  th.-m  are  attacked  very 
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slowly  by  the  boiling  liquid  acid.  All  salifiable  sulphidos,  however,  behave  like  their 
corresponding  oxides,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yield  one  atom  of 
sulphydric  acid  for  every  atom  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphide,  thus :   

Fe"S    +  2HC1    -     tt-S  +    Fe"CP.         ^  .  -  -  . 

8n*S»  +  4HCI    -    2H*S  +  2Sn"Cl*. 

Sb»S«  +  6HC1    -    3H«S  +  2Sb"Cl«. 

With  reference  to  the  distinction  between  sulphides  and  sulphydrates,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  sulphydrates  of  the  basylous  metals — lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium—  are  well-defined  compounds,  which  dissolve 
in  water,  forming  colourless  solutions.  The  solutions  of  the  sulphydrates  of  magnesium 
and  calcium  are  decomposed  by  ebullition,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  thus : 
Mi:"'H*S*  +  2H*0  =  Mg"HJ0*  +  2H*S.  But  the  other  sulphydrate  solutions  may 
be  evaporated  down,  whereby  they  yield  colourless  transparent  crystals  of  their 
respective  sulphydrates.  These  basylous  sulphydrates  are  usually  made  by  saturating 
their  corresponding  hydrates  with  sulphydric  acid  gas.  The  dry  alkaline  sulphydrates, 
when  heated  to  redness  out  of  contact  with  air,  are  decomposed  into  sulphydric  acid 
and  metallic  ."sulphide :  Ba"Hl8'  =»  11*3  +  Ba"S;  but  the  sulphydrates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  require  a  very  strong  heat  to  effect  their  decomposition.  Tho  sulphides  of 
the  acid-forming  metals  also  appear  to  form  definite  sulphydrates,  corresponding  to 
their  respective  oxygen-acids  ;  but  the  nature  of  these  compounds,  and  still  more  of  the 
sulphydrates  of  tho  intermediate  metals,  is  not  well  established.  It  is  not  clear,  for 
instance,  whether  the  so-called  hydrated  sulphide  of  zinc  consists  of  ^"H'S*,  or 
Zn"S.H*0,  or  Zn''H«S,.Zn"H^O,.  The  hydrated  sulphides  of  the  feme  and  plumbic 
families  seem  indeed  not  to  bo  sulphydrates  ;  for  when  soluble  salts  of  the  metals  of 
iheae  families  are  added  to  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphydrates,  sulphydric  acid  is 
evolved: 

Fe"SO*  +  HlO  +  2KHS    -    K»50»  +  Fe"S.H»0  +  H'S. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  thut  all  sulphides  precipitated  from  metallic  solutions  by 
excess  of  sulphydric  acid,  or  a  sulphydrate,  are  necessarily  either  hydrated  or  sulphy- 
drated,  despite  their  greater  solubility  in  acids,  and  their  difference  in  colour  from  the 
undoubtedly  anhydrous  sulphides  made  in  the  dry  way.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  difference  between  the  native  scarlet  sulphide  of  mercury  and  the  precipitated 
black  sulphide,  or  that  between  the  native  grey  sulphide  of  antimony  and  the  precipi- 
tated orange  sulphide,  is  not  a  difference  of  hydration  at  all  but  one  of  molecular  con- 
dition, 4.  e .  allotropy. 

The  protosulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  dissolve  in  water, 
forming  colourless  solutions,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  the  solid  sulphides  may,  it  is 
said,  lit*  again  procured,  snd  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  solu- 
tions really  contain  mixtures  of  alkaline  hydrate  and  sulphydrate,  resulting  from  the  reac- 
tion of  the  sulphide  with  water,  thus :  K*3  +  H*0  =  KHS  +  KHO.  At  any  rat<-, 
precisely  similar  solutions  are  made  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  alkaline  hydrate  and 
sulphydrate.  With  the  exception  of  tho  above  sulphides  of  the  basylous  metals,  all 
sulphides  and  hydrated  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water,  or  very  nearly  so.  Thoso 
which,  like  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  are  insoluble 
in  acidulated  water.  This  trisulphide,  when  recently  precipitated,  is  slowly  but  com- 
pletely decomposed,  by  boiling  with  water  into  arsenious  and  sulphydric  acids. 

As  a  rule,  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  the  same  metal  have  similar  formula?,  and 
correspond  in  their  general  behaviour.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  have  metallic  oxides  to 
which  there  are  no  corresponding  sulphides  (the  peroxide  of  manganese,  for  example), 
and  more  frequently  metallic  sulphides  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  oxides, 
—  the  hemisulphide  of  iron  and  the  disulphide  of  arsenic,  for  example.  Among  the 
sulphides  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  oxides,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  alkaline  polysulphides.  The  metal  potassium,  for  instance,  is  said  to  form  the 
compounds  K*S,  K«S*.  K*S\  K  S«,  and  K»S»  (iv.  707). 

When  protosulphide  of  potassium  is  fused  with  excess  of  sulphur,  the  pentasulphide 
is  formed  as  a  dark  liver-coloured  mass  which  sinks  beneath  the  excess  of  melted 
sulphur.  It  is  a  very  definite  compound,  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  deep  orange 
liquid,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  an  excess  of  sulphur  with  a  solution  of 
the  protosulphide.  Its  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  the  sulphate  and  hypo- 
sulphite or  thiosulphate  of  potassium,  thus  : 

K'SO*,  Sulphate. 
K^O",  Thiosulphate. 
K  3J,  Pentasulphide. 
i  i  2 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  intermediate  polysulphides  are  other  than  mix- 
tures of  proto-  and  ponta-sulphide.  They  may.  however,  be  definite  sulphides  corres- 
ponding to  the  polythionic  series  of  oxygen-salts,  thus: 


K*S*  Bisulphide. 
K<S»,  Trisulphide. 
K*S\  Tetrasulphide. 
K*S»,  Pentasulphide. 


K*?0;  Dithionate. 
K^S'O^,  Trithionate. 
K«S*0«.  Tetrathionnte. 
K;S»0«,  Pentatbionate. 


It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  the  throe  intermediate  poly  sulphides  result  from 
definite  reactions,  and  that  the  disulphide  and  trisulphide  correspond  to  definite  oxide*. 
The  yollow  colour,  which  solutions  of  alkaline  protosulphide  aud  sulphydrate  acquire 
by  exposure  to  air,  is  due  to  the  production  of  polysulphides,  thus:  2KH.S  +  0  = 
K2S*  +  H':0.  The  yellow  solutions  of  the  polysulphides  eventually  become  colourless 
by  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  produces  a  thiosulphate,  accompanied,  in  the  ease  of 
the  tri-,  tetra-,  aud  penta-sulphides,  with  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  The  polysulphides  do 
not  appear  to  form  corresponding  polysulphydmtes  ;  for  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with 
solutions  of  sulphydrates,  there  is  always  an  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  thus: 

2KIIS  +  S    -    KSS*  +  H*S. 

The  distinction  between  neutral  and  salifiable  sulphides  is  much  less  marked  even 
than  that  between  neutral  and  salifiable  oxides.  Disulphide  of  iron,  for  instance,  is 
obviomdy  the  representative  of  the  nou-salifiable  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  two 
compounds,  when  heated  in  clone  vessels,  undergo  precisely  similar  decompositions : 

3MnO»  «  ltfn'0*  +  0*. 
3FeS*      _    Fe>S*    +  S*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trisulphide  of  iron  .is  obviously  the  representative  of  the 
salifiable  trioxide  of  tlmt  metal,  and  should  correspond  with  it  in  its  reaction  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  thus : 

Fe?0»  +  6HC1  -  2FeCl»  +  3HS0. 
Fe*S»   +  6HC1    -    2FeCl»  +  3H»S. 

But  sulphydric  acid  has  the  property  of  reducing  trichloride  of  iron  to  the  statp  of 
dichloride,  with  a  deposition  of  sulphur,  thus:  2FeCl'  +  H^S  =  2FeCl*  +  2HCI 
+  S.  Hence  the  actual  behaviour  of  trisulphide  of  iron,  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  corresponds,  not  with  that  of  the  salifiable  trioxide  of  iron,  but  with 
tliat  of  the  indifferent  trioxide  of  cobalt : 

Co20»    +  4HC1    -    2CoCl*   +  2H*0    +  0. 
FeS»    +  4HCI    -    2FeCl»   +  2HlS     +  S. 

The  sulphides  of  the  chlorous  metals  have  characters  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  metallic  oxides  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  unite  with  the  sulphides  of  the 
basylous  metals  to  form  corresponding  soluble  salta.  The  disulphide  of  tin,  and  the  tri- 
sulphides  and  pentasulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  for  instance,  dissolve  in  sulphy- 
drate of  potassium  or  ammonium,  just  as  the  corresponding  oxides  dissolve  in  oxhydrata 
of  potassium  or  ammonium.  Thus  wo  have  stannate  of  potassium,  K*SnO*or  K*O.SnO% 
and  sulphostannato  of  potassium,  K-SnS»  or  K'&SnS*.  When  these  elilorous  sulphides 
dissolve  in  alkaline  hydrates,  they  form  both  sulphosalts  and  oxysalts,  thus : 

3SnS«  +  6KH0    -    2X^8"  +  K*SuO«  +  3H'0. 

Respecting  the  modes  of  formation  and  the  reactions  of  metallic  sulphides,  see  fur- 
ther Mrtals  (iii.  940);  also  Odling's  Manual  of  Chemistry  (i.  153). 

On  the  sulphides  and  sulphydrates  of  alcohol-radicles,  see  Ethkrs  (ii.  511). 

The  individual  sulphides,  inorganic  and  organic,  arc  specially  described  in  codimc- 
tion  with  the  several  element's  and  organic  radicles. 

SUXPHX>ri>XGOTXC  ACXXK    See  Indiqo-sulphuric  Acids  (iii.  258). 

STTI.PHIWDYX.IC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Sllfhlkdjootic  Acid. 

Strx.PHXSiLTAWOUS  A.CX9.  An  acid  produced,  according  to  Laurent,  by  the 
action  of  ammonium-sulphite  on  disulphisatyde  (iii  412). 

SULPHlSATrN.    Syn.  with  Disvlphisattdr. 

See  Sulphur,  Oxyoex-acids  of. 

ACXD,  C'H'NSO*  =  (C^SO'yj*   -  (C(]W 
(Limpricht  and  Uslar,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  27;  Jahreab.  1858,  p.  2"5.-Engfd- 
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hardt,Peter8b.  Acad.  Bull.  xvi.  378;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  278.)— This  acid,  tho  am ic 
acid  of  sulphobenzoic  acid,  is  produced:  1.  By  heating  sulphobenzamide,  or  ethylsul- 
phobenzoate  of  ammonium,  with  potash  (Limpricht  and  Uslar): 

CHW  +  H«0    -    C'H'NSO*  +  NIP. 

Sulphotom-  Siilpttohen- 
umUe.  tonne  Add. 

Also  from  the  compound  CTH*N*SO*  (the  hydrochlorate  of  which  is  formed  by  treat- 
ing sulphobenzamide  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  p.  686),  likewise  with 
elimination  of  ammonia  (Limpricht  and  Uslar) : 

CTH,NsS03  +  2H«0    -    C'H'NSO*  +  NH\ 

3.  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  benzoni- 
trile.  (Engelhardt.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Sulphobenzamide,  stirred  up  to  a  paste  with  strong  potash-ley,  is 
heated  in  the  water-bath  for  several  hours,  till  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  This  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  sulpho- 
benzamic  acid  is  obtained  us  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  water.    (Lim prieht  and  Uslur.) 

2.  Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  slowly  passed  into  well-cooled  benzonitrile, 
whereby  a  crystalline  mass  is  produced  (if  the  uction  goes  on  more  quickly,  a  vitreous 
maw  is  formed,  which  yields  other  products).  On  treating  the  crystalline  mass  with 
cold  water,  to  remove  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling 
alcohol,  needle-shaped  crystals  separate  at  first,  but  afterwards,  on  addition  of  ether, 
rbombohedral  crystals  of  sulphobenzamic  acid.   |En  g  e  1  h  a  r d  t.) 

Property*. — Sulphobenzamic  acid  crystallises  from  a  boiling  saturated  solution  on 
cooling,  in  scales  resembling  chlorate  of  potassium  (Limpricht  and  Uslar);  in  rhom- 
bobedral  crystals  or  in  needles,  consisting  of  aggregates  of  small  rhombohedrons 
(Engelhardt).  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  ether, 
easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  above  200°,  and 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  volatilises  in 
white  vapours,  and  finally  burns  with  a  luminous  flame.  It  reddens  litmus,  decom- 
poses carbonates,  but  does  not  dissolve  zinc. 

Decomposition  a. —  1.  Sulphobenzamic  acid  appears  to  be  resolved  by  prolonged 
heating  into  ammonia  and  sulphobenzoic  anhydride.  The  aqueous  solution,  when 
•evaporated,  leaves  sulphobenzoic  acid. — 2.  When  1  at.  sulphobenzamic  acid  is  heated 
to  150° — 200°  with  1$  at.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  as  long  as  phosphoric  oxy- 
chloride  continues  to  distil  over,  a  yellow  oily  liquid  is  left,  consisting  of  sulphoben- 
zamic chloride,  C7H6NS0*C1,  which  is  converted  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  snlpho- 
Lenzaraic  acids,  (CrH'NSO»Cl  -«-  H»0  -  HC1  +  C'H'NSO'),  and  by  ammonia  into 
sulphobenzamide  (Limpricht  and  Uslar).  By  distilling  sulphobenzamic  acid  with 
pentachloride  of  pliosphorus.  a  distillate  is  obtained,  containing — besides  oxychlorido 
of  phosphorus — chlorobenzonitrile,  chlorobenzoic  chloride  (in  small  quantity),  and  tho 
chloride  of  an  easily  soluble  acid,  probably  isomeric  with  sulphobenzamic  acid. 

The  same  chloride  appears  to  be  obtained,  together  with  amorphous  sulphobenzamic 
acid,  by  heating  1  at.  sulphobenzamic  add  with  1  at.  of  the  pentachloride.  On 
treating  the  yellow  tumefied  residue  with  ether,  the  amorphous  sulphobenzamic 
arid  remains  as  a  white  pulverulent  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  is  converted,  by  heating  with  water  to  170° — 180°,  into  ordinary  crystal- 
lised sulphobenzamic  acid.    (Li  m pricht  and  Uslar.) 

3.  Sulphobenzamic  acid  treated  with  sulphuric  anhydride  yields  a  brown  viscid 
mass,  from  which,  by  boiling  with  plumbic  carbonate,  a  salt  is  obtained,  having  the 
composition  of  plumbic  sulphobenzoate. 

Sulphobenzamates. — Sulphobenzamic  acid  is  monobasic.  All  its  salts  are  mora 
or  Uks  soluble  in  water. — The  ammonium-salt  separates  in  laminar  crystals,  on 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  ammonia. — The  barium-salt,  C,,H,'iBa"NJS-0\ 
411*0,  separates  from  the  evaporated  neutral  solution  as  a  soft,  wavellitic,  crystalline 
mass,  which  gives  off  its  water  at  110°.— Tho  caLHitm-wlt,  dried  at  120°,  has  tho 
composition  CMH'3CawN-S,08.— Tho  silver-salt,  CTII'AgNSOUPO,  is  precipitated  by 
silver-nitrate  from  the  solution  of  tho  ammonium-salt,  in  slender  silky  needles ;  it 
may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  and  docs  not  blacken  on  exposure  to 
light. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  gives,  with  neutral  irad-acctate,  a  precipitate, 
crystallising  in  small  needles;  with  ferrous  salts  a  white,  with  frric  salts  a  flesh- 
rolourod,  precipitate  ;  with  cupric  salts,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  small  needles,  solu- 
ble in  ammonia ;  with  merourous  salts,  a  white  precipitate  turuiug  black  on  boiling; 
with  mercuric  chloritle,  a  crystalline  precipitate  separating  from  wutor  in  laminae ;  with 
*UK-salU  no  precipitate. 
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Ethylic  Sulphobenzamate,  or  Sulphobenzamic  Ether,  tfH^CH^NSO*, 
is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  ; 
by  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  ethyhc  iodide  ;  or  by  treating  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with  ammonia-gas.  It  crystallises  in  splendid  shining 
needles,  which,  according  to  Keferstein,  are  monoclinic  prisms,  e»P  .  ooPse  .  oP .  — P, 
having  their  axes  in  tho  ratio  of  1:2:4.  When  cautiously  heated,  it  melts  without 
decomposition,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling;  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  gives  off  white  fumes,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
warm  alcohol  or  ether,  somewhat  lees  easily  in  boiling  water.  Strong  caustic  potash 
dissolves  it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  without  evolution  of  ammonia ;  at  100°  with 
formation  of  alcohul  and  potassic  sulphobenzamate;  at  higher  temperatures  also  with 
evolution  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  dissolve  mercuric  oxide,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  silvor-oxide.    (L i  m p  r i  c h  t  and  U  s  1  a  r.) 

8ULPHOBENZAMIDE.      C5IIBN*SOs    -    ^^'^V*  j  N*     —  ^  YsOpj-Q* 

(Liropricht  and  Uslar,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  239;  cvi.  27.— Jahresb.  1857,  p.  336; 
1858,  p.  275.1 — Obtained  by  treating  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with  strong  aqaeons 
ammonia.  The  product,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  recry stall ised  from  absolute 
alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  yields  anhydrous  sulphoUuzamide ;  if 
aqueous  alcohol  be  used,  a  mixture  of  the  anhydrous  amide  and  a  hydrate  containing 
1  at.  water  is  obtained. 

Sulphobenzamide  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol.  The  hydrate, 
which  crystallises  in  needles,  gives  off  its  water  at  100 ; ;  at  170°  the  compound  fuses, 
and  between  270°  and  290°  it  slowly  decomposes,  but  without  formation  of  solpboben- 
zimide. — When  treated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  sulpho- 
benzamic ueid  (p.  485).— With  pentachloridc  of  phosphorus  at  100°,  it  decomposes, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

C'H'N'SO*  +  PCI*  -  C'rFN'SO'.HCl  +  POC1*  +  HC1; 

forming  a  yellow  syrup,  which  is  further  decomposed  duriug  the  distillation,  yielding 
phosphoric  oxychloride  and  chlorobenzonitrife.  The  compound  C'll'N^SOMIOl 
dissolves  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  but  does  not  crystallise  therefrom  ;  with  water  or 
ammonia,  however,  it  yields  the  crystallisable  compound  C'H'N^O*.  which  dissolves 
in  potash,  and  by  prolonged  heating  therewith  is  converted  into  sulphobenzamic  acid. 

8UI.PHOBSNi.AHriI.IDE.  IHphrnyUuIphobcnzamide,  C'H,(C«IP),SO»  in 
produced  by  mixing  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with  aniline.  When  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal,  it  forms  small  white  fusible  crystal*,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  decomposed  by  hot  potash- 
ley  with  separation  of  aniline. 

SiTLPHOnENilDB.  C"H,#SO».  (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  628.— 
F round,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exx  76. — Otto,  ibid,  exxxv.  154.) — A  compound  formed, 
togofher  with  phcnylsulphurous  acid,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  benzol. 
On  treating  the  thick  liquid  product  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  sulphobennde 
separates  in  the  crystallino  form,  while  the  phenylsulphurons  acid  remains  in  solution. 
Tho  sulphobenzide  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether,  or  by  distillation 
(Mitscherlich).  It  is  also  produced,  together  with  benaol,  by  distiliing  aqueous 
phenvlsulphurous  acid,  and  crystallises  in  tie  receiver.  (Freund.) 

Sulphobenzide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rhombic  plates.  It  melts  at  100° 
(Mitscherlich),  at  128°  (Freund),  at  128°— 129°  (Otto),  and  boils  at  a  much 
higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  but 
dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  when  heated,  and  convorts  it  into  phenvlsulphurous  acid.  CMoriM 
converts  it,  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  trichlorobenzol  (Mitscherlich).—  With /**/«- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  it  forms  monochlorobenzol,  chloride  of  sulphophenyl,  and 
trichloride  of  phosphorus  (Otto) : 

C"H,oso»  +  pci»  =  oipci  +  c«n»so,ci  +  pci». 

8U1PEOBENZZSZC  AC  IB.    Syn.  with  Phexylsclfhvrocs  Acm. 
si7i.FHOBSirz.oxc  Acxi>.  C'H'SO*  -  C'H«0'.SO«  -  (C7Hlso^|0'  - 

(ciT'on  . 

(SO)"  \0\    (Mit  scherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  287.— Fehli ng,  Ann.  Ch.  Puartn. 
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xxvii.  822. — Limpricht  and  Uslar,  ibid.  eii.  239;  eri.  27. — Koferstein,  ibid. 
cvi.  385.) — This  acid  is  produced : — 1.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride 
into  benzoic  acid,  or  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  the  anhydrido  with  2  pts.  benzoic  acid.  The 
mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  sulphuric  and  sulphobenzoic  acids,  leaving 
the  excess  of  benzoic  acid  undissolved;  the  solution  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
Wimn ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed,  while  still  warm,  with  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  sufficient  to  combine  with  half  the  baryta  in  solution.  Acid  sulphobf  nzoate 
of  barium  then  separates  on  cooling,  and  on  decomposing  the  solution  of  this  salt  with 
the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  precipitate  the  barium,  and  evaporating 
the  filtered  solution  till  it  no  longer  boils  at  160°,  the  sulphobenzoic  acid  separates 
on  cooling  as  a  crystalline  mass. 

2.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  benzonitrile,  disulphobenzolic  acid  being  formed 
at  the  same  time : 

C'H»N  +  H'O  +  2HlSO,    =    C'H«SO*  +  (NH\H)SO\ 

Bin  so*  Sulpho- 

C*H»N  +  3HW    -    C«H«S»0«  +  (NH'.H)SO«  +  CO». 

Bcmo-  Dimlpho- 
nitrtle.  beniolic 

acid. 

On  neutralising  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  carbonate  of  barium,  ovaporatiug, 
^dissolving  in  water,  and  adding  alcohol  by  separate  portions,  sulphobenzoate  of 
barium  crystallises  out  first,  and  afterwards  the  disulphobenzolate.  (Buck ton  and 
Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  255.) 

3.  By  the  action  of  water  on  sulphobenzoic  chloride : 

C'H*SOaCl*  +  2H»0  -  C'H'SO4  +  2HC1. 

Sulphobenzoic  acid  forms  a  solid  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  heated  to  150° 
without  decomposition :  it  deliquesces  gradually  in  damp  air,  but  recovers  its  solid 
form  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalis,  but  on 
fusing  it  with  solid  potash,  the  sulphur  is  converted,  partly  into  sulphuric,  partly  into 
sulphurous  acid.— By  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  mtrosulphobenzoic  acid,  C'H^NO^SO4.— With  2  at.  pentachlorido  of  phos- 
phorus, it  forms  sulphobenzoic  chloride : 

C7H*SO»  +  2PC14  =  C,H«SO"Cl«  +  2P0C1»  +  2HC1. 
With  1  at  of  the  pentachloride,  the  product  is  sulphobenzoic  cldorhydrate : 

C'H-SO1  +  PC1»  -.C'H'SO«|£10  ♦  POC1*  +  HC1. 

Sulphobenzoates. — Sulphobenzoic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral 
Baits,  the  former  being  for  the  most  part  leas  soluble  than  the  latter. — The  neutral 
barium-salt,  CTn4Ba"SJ0',  obtained  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  acid  salt  with 
barium-carbonate,  forms  indistinct  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  bearing  without 
decomposition  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  boiling  oil. — The  acid  barium-salt, 
CIH,Ba"SOs.CTH6SO*.3HJ0,  prepared  as  above  described,  crystallises  in  monoclinic 
prisms :  oP  .  «P  .  »Pao  ,  with  the  angles  oP  :  «P  =  98°6*;  «P  :  <»P  =  82°  21 
(Fehling).  The  crystals  give  off  their  water  at  200  ',  dissolve  in  20  pts.  water  at 
20°,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.— The  bad-salt,  C7HWSO».2H-'0,  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  boiling  the  acid  with  excess  of  lead -carbonate,  and  separates  on  cooling  in 
stellate  groups  of  slender  needles.  Gives  off  its  water  at  200°. — The  neutral  potaM- 
sium-salt,  C7H4KISO*  forms  beautiful  deliquescent  crystal* :  the  acid  salt  is  efflores- 
cent.—The  silver-salt,  CrH<Ag,SO*.HzO,  crystallises  in  a  vacuum  in  small  yellowish 
prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  givo  off  1  at.  water  when  dried.  (Feh- 
ling.) 

The  acid  sulphobenzoates  of  magnesium  and  zinc,  also  the  acid  ferrous,  cobaltouB, 
and  cupric  salts,  form  beautiful  crystals.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Derivatives  of  Sulphobenzoic  Acid. 

Nitrosulphobeneoie  Acid,  CTB>(NO»)SO».  (Limpricht  and  Uslar.)— Pre- 
pared by  adding  sulphobenzoic  or  sulphobenzamic  acid  to  a  cold  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  diluting  with  water  after  some  time,  neutralising  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallises  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  well-defined  crystals. — The  neutral 
barium-salt,  C^'Ba'XNO'JSO*.  forms  easily  soluble,  nodulnr,  mostly  yellowish 
crystals,  containing  3  or  £  at.  water.-The  acid  bariuinrsaft,  C'H»Ba"(NO»)SO\ 
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C'H4(N0*)SO*  crystallises  in  small,  limpid,  radiating  prisma,  containing  4  at  wakr. 
— The  silver-salt,  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  with  silver-oxide,  crystallises  in  small 
nodules,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Amido sulphobenzoic  Acid,  C'H'NSO*  »  CTH*(NHs)SO\  produced  by  continued 
digestion  of  nitrosulphobenzoic  acid  with  aqueous  sulphide  of  ammonium,  separata, 
on  supersaturating  the  concentrated  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  white  con- 
centrically-grouped needles,  having  an  acid  reaction,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated,  it  chars  without  previous 
fusion.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  forms,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  black  on  boiling.  Amidosulphobenzoic  acid 
does  not  appear  to  unite  with  other  acids,  at  least  not  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Lim- 
pricht  and  Uslar.) 

STOPHOBBWZOIC  OBLOBBTSSATI.    C'H*C1S0«  -  C'H'SO1-^  = 

(CH<on  C1 

(80)"  V0,.  Chlorwasserstotf-Sutfobenzocsaure.—Thia  compound,  analogous  to  Wil- 
li j 

liamson's  sulphuric  cblorhydrate,  SO'.Cl.HO,  is  obtained:—!.  By  heating  1  at.  snl- 
phobenzoic  acid  with  1  at.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  till  the  greater  part  of  the 
phosphoric  oxychloride  has  distilled  off,  and  adding  water  to  the  residue  to  dissolve 
out  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.— 2.  By  leaving  sulphobenzoic  chloride  in 
contact  with  water  for  several  weeks  : 

C^'Cl'SO'  +  H'O    =    C7H»C1S04  +  HC1. 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  ether,  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  by 
boiling  water,  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  melts  very  easily,  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature.  By  Tailing  water  and  by  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  sulpbobcn- 
aoic  acid.    (Limpricht  and  Uslar.) 

SVLFHOBEiriOIO  C&X.OKXDB.  dP80»Cl*  -  ^^"j  Prepared  liks 

the  preceding,  but  with  2  at.  phosphoric  pentachloride  to  1  at.  sulphobenzoic  acid  dri<-d 
at  100°.  It  is  a  yellowish-brown,  viscid,  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  unpleasaut  odour, 
heavier  than  water,  and  very  slowly  decomposed  thereby.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it 
more  quickly,  forming  hydrochloric  ami  sulphobenzoic  acids. — Alkalis  decompose  it  in 
a  similar  manner.  When  heated  to  300°  it  decomposes  with  strong  intumescence,  giving 
off  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl(i.  567),  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  mass. — Alcohol  dis*dves 
it,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  ethylic  sulphobeuzoate.  Anhydrous 
ether  appears  to  dissolve  it  without  decomposition. — Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it 
into  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphobenzamide :  the  latter  is  also  formed  by  passing 
ammonia-gas  into  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  chloride.— With  aniline  it  forms  sulpbo- 
benzanllide  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline.  Alcohol  sat  united  with  ammonia,  dissolves 
it  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  ethylsulphobenzoic  acid.  (Limpricht 
and  Uslar.) 

STJXPHOBEKXOIC  ETHERS,  The  only  ones  known  are  the  acid  and  neutral 
ethvlic  ethers. 

Ethylic  Sulphobcnzoate,  C"H"S0»  -  CTH\CH*)«SO«.  (Limpricht  and 
Uslar,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  252.) — Absolute  alcohol  becomes  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  sulphobenzoic  chloride;  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl  are 
given  off;  and  ou  evaporating  the  liquid  over  the  water-bath,  ethylic  sulphobcnzoate 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  residue  having  a  feint  ethereal  odour.  It  dissolves  in 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  cannot  therefore  be  purified,  like  most  compound  ethers, 
by  washing  with  water.  On  heating  the  aqueous  solution,  the  ether  is  resolvid  into 
alcohol  and  sulphobenzoic  acid.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition;  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal ;  swells  up  considerably,  and 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  distillate  having  a  disagreeable  odour.  Treated  with  guseotts 
or  aqueous  ammonia,  it  yields  ethylsulphobenzoutu  of  ammonium. 

Ethylsulphobenzoic  Acid,  C»lI"SOs  =  C7H»(C2H»)SO\  (Limpricht  and 
TJslar,  loc.  oil.) — Produced  in  the  form  of  an  ammonium-salt,  by  dissolving  sulphobenzoic 
chloride  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  sulphobenzoic  ether  in  alcohol,  and 
passing  ammonia  through  the  solution  On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  ammonium- 
salt  is  obtained  in  crystals  ;  and  by  dissolving  these  in  w>iter,  precipitating  tho  ammonia 
with  platinic  chloride,  removing  the  excess  of  platinum  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  ethylsulphobenzoic  arid  ii 
obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  syrup,  which  does  not  show  any  signs  of  crystalli* 
sat  ion,  even  after  standing  for  several  days.  The  acid  appears,  howevor,  to  be  crvs- 
tallisable,  but  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form,  on  account  of  its  proncness  to 
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decomposition ;  for  on  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  an  equivalent  quniif ity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  over  the  water-bath,  a  syrup  was  obtained, 
which  solidified  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  but  on  being  saturated  with  barium- 
carbonate,  yielded  a  mixture  of  sulphobeuzoate  aud  cthylsulphobenzoate  of  barium. 

The  EthylstdphubtnzoaUs  are  all  very  soluble  :  they  are  most  readily  prepared  from 
the  ammonium-salt  by  precipitating  the  ammonia  with  platinic  chloride,  removing  the 
excess  of  platinum  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  neutralising  the  filtrate  with  the  required 
base.— The  ammonium -mlt,  C'H'tNH'JSO*,  crystallises  in  large,  well-defined,  four- 
sided  tables,  with  very  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  tho  shorter  side  of  the  base.  It 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  forming  neutral 
solutions. — The  barium-gait,  C'"H,"Ba"SiOw.  xIPO,  crystallises  from  a  very  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution,  in  small  rhombic  tables,  which  effloresce  over  oil  of  vitriol. — 
The  tiieer-*ait  forms  stellate  groups  of  small  needles.— The  sodium-salt,  CH'NaSO*, 
forms  nodular  groups  of  milk-white  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

SUXPHOBSH-ZOXu    C'H^S.    Syn.  with  Sulphide  of  Bbnzylekk  (i.  677).  . 

su&rHOBinrZOXJtMXDx:.  C^H'NSO*  .  N.H*.C«HsSO*.  (Steuhou*e, 
Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  xiv.  351.)— Produced  by  heating  sulphobenzolate  (phenylsulphite)  of 
ammonium  to  200°.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  or  water  in  lamina;  resembling  naph- 
thalene, which  melt  at  153°. 

SUXPHOBEIYZOX, ENS.  OH^SO*.  (Stenhouse,  he.  cit.)— A  compound 
isomeric  with  tmlphohenzide  (p.  486),  produced  by  heating  phenyl ic  sulphide  (iv.  417) 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  or  more  readily  by  digesting  it  with  acid  pota*sium-chromnto 
»nd  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  2  pts.  of  water.  When  crystallised  from  benzol,  it 
forms  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  [  ooPcc  ]  .  ocP»  .  Pn  .  oP,  with 
the  angles  (approximately  determined)  [  ooPao  ]  :  ooPoo  =  85°  30'  and  94°  30'; 
I  *Pw  ]  :  P»  =  71°  40' ;  ooPoo  :  oP  -  69°  40 .  The  crystals  are  tabular,  from  pre- 
U'lminanco  of  [  oopoo  ].  From  hot  alcohol  it  separate*  in  crystals,  resembling  chlorate 
of  potassium,  but  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  form  and  with  the  same  angles  as 
from  benzol.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  in  carbouic  disulphide,  but  with 
difficulty  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  completely  on  cooling.  It 
melts  at  12C3,  and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  not  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  eon- 
it  into  an  oxidation-product,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallising  in 
needles. 

SU1PHOBENIOLENIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Brjoylsulphurous  Aero.  (Sco 
Sclphiruus  Ethers.) 

Sirx.PHOB£JrzoXiZC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Phkxtlsulfhueous  Aero.    (See  Sul- 

PHIROUS  EtHRRS.) 

BtoulpbobensoUo  Add.  Syn.  with  Phrhylrne-sulphubous  Acid.  (See  Sulphu- 
rous Ethkrh.) 

stjxphobz:nz.oi»xc  CHLOUDE.   Syn.  with  Sulphophknylic  Chxobidr. 

8UUBOBEKIOT1,  BTSB1BE  OF.  C7H«S.  A  compound  formed  by  tho 
action  of  ammonium-aulphido  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bitter-almond  oil  (i.  571). 

lULftOBBTTUC  AC  IB.  Syn.  with  Tetbylsui.phubic  acid.  (SeeSiLPHu- 
Ric  Ethkbs.) 

8BLPBOCACODTLZ0  ACIB.    See  Absrxidpjj  ok  Methtl  (i.  409). 

8VLPHOCAMPHXC  ACIB.  Syn.  with  Thymylscuhcrous  Acid.  (See  Sul- 
phurous Ethbrm.) 

81T1PBOCAMPBOMO  AOZB.  CH'«SO«.  (Walter,  Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3 1. 
ix.  177.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  camphoric  anhydrido 
(i.  730) ; 

C"H"0»  +  H*SO«  -  CH"SO«  +  CO. 

To  prepare  it,  camphoric  anhydride  is  introduced  by  small  portions  into  an  excess  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  clear  solution  is  heated  to  65°.  Carbonic  oxidt;  is  then 
rapidly  evolved,  and  the  liquid,  after  being  left  at  rest  to  deposit  unaltered  cam- 
phoric anhydride,  then  filtered  and  left  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  deposits  crystals  of 
sulphocaniphoric  acid,  sometimes  having  a  green  colour.  For  puritication  they  nr**  left 
to  drain  in  a  funnel  plugged  with  asbestos,  then  pressed  betwren  bibulous  paper,  and 
crystallised  several  times  from  alcohol  till  they  become  colourless. 
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Salphooamphoric  acid  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  colourless,  very  bitter,  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  crystals  contain  2  at.  water,  which  they  gm 
off  in  a  vacuum.  The  acid  melts  between  160°  and  165°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  quickly  in  boilinff  nitric  acid,  without  iW 
at  ion  or  evolution  of  red  fumes.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  ultimately 
chars  it. 

Sulpho^amphoric  acid  is  dibasic,  it*  neutral  salts  being  represented  bv  the  formula 
C»Hl,MaSO«.— The  ammonium-salt,  (^H'^NH1)^^.  H*Ot  forms  stellate  groups  of 
crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  aud  redden  litmus. — The  potassium-wit, 
CH^K'SO',  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  very  fine  needles,  having  a  cooling  styptic 
taste.  It  is  neutral  to  test-papers,  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
Sometimes  cauliflower-heads  of  crystals  are  obtained,  apparently  consisting  of  an  acid 
salt. — The  barium -salt,  C*HuBa"SO(,  forms  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  gummy 
mass,  which  faintly  reddens  litmus-paper,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  io 
alcohol. — A  bario-cupric  salt,  C,•H^^Ba"Cu/,S30,^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cold 
solution  of  the  barium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate. — The  Uad-salt,  CH,4Pb'S0*,  is 
an  amorphous  mass,  having  a  sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  red- 
dening litmus-paper. — The  silver-salt,  C*HMAgISOa,  is  obtained,  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  silver-oxido  and  evaporating,  in  crystalline  crusts,  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  moro  in  hot  alcohol :  this  salt  likewise  reddens  litmus. 

SVUBOCArETIXO  ACXB.   Syn.  with  Octylstlphchic  Acid.    (See  Scl- 

PHUHIC  ETHERS.) 

— — «~  ■  &    -  - 

Pharm.  xlviii.  95  —Debus,  ibid,  lxxiii.  26.)— The  sulphur-analogue  of  carbamic  acid 
(i.  749).  Its  ammonium-salt,  CH*(NH4)NS*f  is  produced  :— 1.  By  direct  combination 
of  ammonia  with  carbonic  disulphide :  CS1  +  2NH1  =  CH^N-'S*.  When  a  mixture  of 
I  vol.  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia-gas  and  a  solution  of  0'16  vol. 
carbonic  disulphide  in  0*4  vol.  alcohol,  is  exposed  in  a  closed  flask  to  a  temperature  of 
15°,  it  gradually  turns  brown,  and  deposits  plumose  crystals  of  animonium-trisulpho- 
carbonate,  afterwards  larger  and  more  shining  prismatic  crystals  of  the  sulphocarb*- 
mate.  The  liquid,  after  it  has  ceased  to  deposit  crystals,  yields  a  further  quantity  of 
the  sulphocarbamate  by  distillation. 

2.  By  the  decomposition  of  ammonium-trisulphocarbonate : 

H* 

+  H*S. 


To  effect  this  transformation,  the  trisulphocarbonate  is  enclosed  for  30  or  40 
with  alcohol  in  a  woll-closed  flask. 

Sulphocarbamic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing  the  ammonium- 
salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  then  separates  as  a  colourless  or 
reddish  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  peculiar  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
sulphydric  acid.  It  is  somewhat  unstable,  being  gradually  resolved  into  sulpbocyanic 
and  sulphydric  acids  ;  in  presenco  of  water,  it  also  yields  cyanic  acid  or  its  products  of 


CH»NS*    -    CHNS  + 
8ulphocar-  Sut|>hocy- 
bamic  acid.         anic  acid. 

CH«N8»  +  H»0    -    CHNO  +  2H*S. 

Cyanic 


Metallic  Sulphocarbaraates. — Sulphocarbamic  acid  is  monobasic;  it  decom- 
poses carbonates  with  effervoscence.  Its  salts  are  easily  resolved,  especially  by  hesl 
or  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  into  sulphydric  acid,  sulphocyanic  acid,  and  motalbc 
sulphide : 

2H»(CS)"MSN  =  2(CS)"HN  +  H*8  +  M»S. 

Sulphocjanic 


Sulphocarbamate  of  Ammonium,  CH^NHWJS*.  crystallises  in  long  lemon- 
yellow  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcoboL  Exposed  to  moist  air 
it  deliquesces,  and  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ammonium' 
sulp hydrate.   Heated  with  potash,  it  yields  sulphocyanate  and  sulphide  of  potassium 
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together  with  water  and  ammonia.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  convert  it  into 
hydra  mootm  or  ealphocarbammonium-sulphide  (iii.  178): 

2CH,(NH,)NS*  +  Cl«    -    2NH«C1  +  C*H«N*S4. 

Ammoulum-tu  1-  Hydronzotlii. 
ptaocirbamate. 

The  same  transformation  is  effected  hy  ferric  salts  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Cuprous  fhtlphocarbamate,  CE'CuTTS1,  is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.— ^The  lead-salt,  CaH4Pb"NaS4,  is  precipitated  by  neutral  lead-acetate 
from  the  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt,  in  white  flocks,  which  turn  red  on  drying  and 
blacken  when  boiled  with  water.— The  rinc-salt,  CIH,Zn"N,S\  is  a  white  pulverulent 
.  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  ammonium-sulphocarbamate  is  not  precipitated  by  calcium-  or  barium- 
Baits.  It  forms  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  with  nickel-sulphate,  white  with  mercuric 
ch/oride,  yellowish-brown  with  pi  a  tinic  chloride ;  with  a  dilate  solution  of  silver-nitrate 
a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  black.  A  mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions 
of  ammonium-sulphocarbamate  and  chromic  sidphate  deposits,  after  a  while,  a  small 
quantity  of  colourless  needles  containing  chromium  and  sulphur;  and  the  mother- 
liquor,  after  some  hours,  deposits  a  blue  substance. 

SULPHOCARBAMIC  ETHERS.  Sulphocarbamic  acid,  like  other  amic  acids, 
may  give  rise  to  two  isomeric  groups  of  ethers,  according  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen 

I  lN 


belonging  to  the  ammonia-type  or  to  the  water-type  in  the  formula,  /na\"  J    •  is  replaeod 

H  I8 

by  an  alcohol- radicle,  the  relation  between  the  two  groups  being  the  same  as  that  which 
exists  between  ethylcarbamic  acid  and  ethylic  carbamate  (i.  760,  7*1): 

C?p|N  H  |N 

(C£ri°  » 

Ethylcarbamic  Ethylic  car- 

acid,  hamate. 

To  the  flint-mentioned  group  of  sulphocarbamic  ethers  belong  amylsulphocarbamic 
C*H».H)V  C*H".H  )v 

(C3/'  IJ.  and  its  amyiammonium-salt,    (CS)"  ,  the  latter  being  pro- 

H     j  N11\C4H,,)J° 
duced  by  the  action  of  amylamine  on  carbonic  disulphide,  and  the  amylcarbamic  acid 
separated  from  it  by  hydrochloric  acid  (see  Amylaminxs,  i.  207)  ?  also  allyl-sulphocar- 
l/uraic  or  sulphosinapic  acid  (q.v.). 

Ethers  derived  from  sulphocarbamic  acid,  CH'XS*,  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol - 
radiclo  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  water-typo  have  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  but  two  com- 
pounds are  known,  which  may  be  derived  in  this  manner  from  the  unknown  oxysul- 
p  bocarbamic  acid,  CU'NSO,  viz. : 

Ethylic  Oxysulphocarbamate  or  Xanthamide  .      .      .    CHTNSO  - 


Amylic  Oxysulphocarbamate  or  Xanthamylamide    .       .  CHTNSO 


or  Xanthamide,  CITNSO.  (Debus,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  1;  lxxv.  127  ;  lxxxii.  253.) — This  compound  is  produced : — 1.  By 
the  actum  of  ammonia  on  neutral  ethylic  disulphocarbonate  (xanthic  ether): 

(C8f  o  +  NH"  -  <cs>7o  +    H  f a 

Xantblc  Xantba-  Mtrcaptan. 


2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethylditulphocarbonic  sulphide  (p.  495) : 

EthjrldUulpbo-  Xanthic  Xantha- 
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To  prepare  the  compound  in  considerable  quantity,  Debus  gradually  adds  carta, 
nic  disulpnido  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  till  the  liquid  is  completely  neutral, 
then  dilutes  it  with  two  volumes  of  water,  and  passes  chlorine  into  it.  The  chlorine 
decomposes  the  xunthate  of  potassium,  forming  chlorido  of  potassium  and  ethyldi- 
sulphocarbonic  sulphide,  which,  being  insoluble  in  the  dilute  alcohol,  falls  to  the 
bottom.  As  this  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  add  to  the  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  potassium-iodide,  which  will  not  be  decom- 
posed as  long  as  there  is  any  xanthato  present,  but  will  impart  a  brown  colour  to  tho 
liquid  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  xanthate  is  decomposed.  The  oily  ethyldisnlpho* 
carltonic  sulphide  is  then  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1  pt,  ether  and 
2  pts.  alcohol ;  and  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  the  solution,  whereby  it  gradually 
becomes  turbd,  and  deposits  long  needles  of  sulphur.  The  filtered  liquid,  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  leaves  a  saline  residue,  consisting  of  ammouium-xanthate  and  xanthamide, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  dissolved  out  bv  ether,  and  remains,  on  evaporation,  as  a 
yellow  oil,  which  ultimately  crystallises,  and  maybe  obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation 
from  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Xanthamide  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  monoclinic  prisms  or  octa- 
hedrons, often  of  considerable  size.  Dominant  faces,  +Pand  —  P  with  oP.  Angle 
oP  :  -P  -  118°;  oP  :  +P  -  105°.  The  plane  angles  of  oP  are  nearly  =  90°. 
Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  oP.  Tho  crystals  melt  at  about  36°,  dissolve  sparingly  in 
water,  but  are  dissolved  in  all  proportions  by  alcohol  and  ether. 

Xanthamide  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  mercaptan  and  cyanic  acid  (or  at  160°. 
cyanuric  acid) : 

CSO.CIIMFN  -    C'H'S  +  COHN. 

Xititlhainide.  Mercap-  Cyanic 

up  acid. 

When  boiled  with  potash  or  baryta-water,  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  sulphocyanJc 
acid : 

CSO.CTP.HW    -    C«H«0  +  CSIIN. 

When  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  passed  into  water  containing  xanthamide  in  suspension, 
a  crystal  Usable  substance  is  formed,  designated  by  Debus  as  oxysulphocyanata 
of  ethyl;  its  composition  is  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  CH'^NK)1^ 
and  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  union  of  2  at.xanthamido,  with  elimination  of  hydro- 
gen and  sulphydric  acid : 

2CH'NOS  -  H'S  -  H»    -  C6II"NsO*3. 

Compound*  of  Xanthamide  vnJh  Metallic  Salts. — o.  With  cvprotis  chJorids,  xantha- 
mido  forms  four  compound*,  containing  1,  2,  3,  and  4  at.  xanthamide  to  1  at.  CuCl 

Tho  compound  C'HTNOS.CuCl,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  xanthamide  mixed  with  excess  of  cupric 
sulphate.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  small  very  brilliant  rhombohedrous.  approaching  very  closely  to  the 
cube.  It  is  likewise  formed  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthamide  with  a  neu- 
tral solution  of  enpric  chloride.  The  liquid  first  becomes  blood-red,  then  colourless, 
strongly  acid,  and  deposits  sulphur;  and  the  filtrate  yields,  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, first  rhombohedrnl  crystals  of  the  compound  C'lPNOS.CuCl,  then  long  needles 
of  the  compound  above  mentioned  as  oxysulphocyHnate  of  ethyl. 

The  compound  2C,HTNOS.CuCl  is  deposited,  in  shining  rhombic  tables,  on  adding 
rather  more  than  1  at.  xanthamide  to  the  preceding  compound,  and  evaporating.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  appears  to  lie  dimorphous,  inasmuch  as 
n  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  deposits  it  in  large  hexagonal  prisms,  whereas  from  a 
dilute  solution  it  separates  in  rhombic  tables. 

By  increasing  the  proportion  of  xanthamide,  the  compounds  SC'H^XOS.CuCl  and 
4C*HTNOS.CuCi  may  be  obtained,  both  in  well-defined  crystals.  All  these  compound* 
are  more  fusible  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  as  they  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
xanthamide.  The  crystals  decompose  after  some  weeks,  sulphide  of  copper  being  set 
free. 

/3.  With  Cuprous  Iodide. —  A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  compound, 
3C*H7NOS.CuCl,  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  deposits,  after 
somo  hours,  concentrically -grouped  needles  of  the  compound  iC'H'NOS.Cul ; 
the  mother-liquor,  on  further  concentration,  violds  lamina?  of  the  compound 
3C»H'NOS.CuI ;  and  the  liquid  finally  deposits  xauthamido  aud  chlorido  of  potas- 
sium. 

7.  With  Cvprotis  Stdphocyanat'. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  compound  2CfH,N0S. 
CuCl,  mixed  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  yields  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
which  appears  to  consist  of  CrPNOSJOCyCuN  (?).  A  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
the  compound  3Csll;NO.S.CuCl  yields,  with  sulphocyanat*  of  potassium,  an  immediate 
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precipitate,  consisting  of  colourless  tables  of  the  compound  2C,HTNOS.3CyCuS.  If 
this  compound  bo  left  immersed  in  the  mother-liquor  for  some  days,  the  crystals 
loecome  larger,  acquire  a  yellowish  colour,  and  are  converted  into  the  compound 
C*HTNOS.CyCu& 

An  alcoholic  solutiou  of  the  compound  C3HTN0S.CuCl  yields  with  sulphocyanate 
of  potassinm,  nothing  but  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphocyanate. 

8.  With  other  Salts.— The  compound  3CH7NOS.CuCl  is  decomposed  at  the  boiling 
heat  by  zinc,  which  precipitates  the  copper  and  forms  chloride  of  zinc ;  but  this  salt 
docs  not  combine  with  the  xanthamide,  neither  does  xanthamide  appear  to  unite  with 
ferrous  chloride,  chloride  of  barium,  or  chloride  of  potassium.  With  mercuric  chloride, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  forming,  under  certain  circumstances,  compounds 
similar  to  those  which  it  yields  with  cuprous  chloride. 

Amy  lie  Oxysulphocarbamate,  Axnylxantbamide,  or  Xanthamylamiae, 

CHINOS  -  CSO.C»H".H»>\  -This  compound,  discovered  by  M.  W.  Johnson 
(Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  242),  and  prepared  similarly  to  the  ethyl-compound,  has  been 
already  described  among  the  sulphur-compounds  of  amyl  (i.  206). 

<csn 

ST7X.PHOCAR23iiTCix>E.   CHAN'S    -     H*  J-JF.-This  compound  has  not 

H»  j 

yet  been  obtained.  It  contains  the  elements  of  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  CNS.NH4, 
but  is  not  actually  formed  from  that  compound  in  the  same  manner  as  carbamido 
(urea)  from  cyanate  of  ammonium. 

Several  substitution-derivatives  of  sulphocarbamide  are  however  known,  and  have 
been  already  described  under  Carbamide  (i.  754),  viz.: 

Allylsulphocarbamide   Sf.(CS)".C,H,.H1 

Naphthyl-allylsulphocarbamide  ....  N»  (CS)".CWH'.C1H»JP 

Phenvlsulphocarb.imide   NiiCS/'.©'^.^ 

Diplunylsulphocarbamide   N».(CS)*.(C,H»),.Ht 

Phenyl-aUylsulphocarbamide      ....  N'CCSy.CTP.CIP.H1. 

Tlicse  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
snlphocyanic  ethers ;  and  compounds  of  analogous  constitution,  but  having  half  the 
nitrogen  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arc  obtained  by  tho  action  of  triethylphosphine  on 
the  sulphocyanatcs  of  allyl  and  phenyl  (iv.  611),  e.g. : 

P(CH»,»    +    (CS)"(CHJ)N     -     J  |  (CS)".OH».(C«H»)«. 

TriethyU  Pbonylic  Phenyl-trirthyt-itilphooirbo- 

pliotphmc.  lulphucy.iu.itc.  phugphamide. 

SULPBOCASBIMZOE.  (n.— This  is  the  compound  more  generally 

called  sulphocyanic  acid,  and  othorwise  formulatod  as  That  this  acid 

may  really  be  regarded  as  tho  imide  of  sulphocarbonic  acid  is  shown: — 1.  By  its 
formation  from  sulphocarbamic  ueid,  (CSJHSN  «  CSHN  +  IPS),  and  in  tho 
decomposition  of  sulphocarbamic  ethers  (p.  492). — 2.  By  its  formation  when  carbonic 
disulphide  is  heated  in  a  scaled  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia : 

(CS)-S    +    NH?      =      ((jp"jN    +  WS; 

and  by  the  analogous  formation  of  ethylic  sulphocyanate,  when  ethylamine  is  substi- 
tuted for  ammonia  in  this  reaction. 

8ULPHOCARDONATES.  Carbonic  disulphide,  CS*  unites  directly  with 
metallic  sulphides,  forming  compounds  called  trisulphocarbonates.  or  simply 
sulpho  car  bo  nates,  analogous  to  tho  carbonates,  and  represented  by  The  general 
formula  M-S.C81  or  M*CSa. 

They  are  likewise  produced,  together  with  carbonates,  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
disulphide  on  hydratod  metallic  oxides,  e.g.  with  aqueous  potash : 

3CS*    +    6KHO     -     2K'CS»    +    K*CO«    +  3H«0 

Tlie  sulphocarbonatcs  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  red, 
brown,  or  yellow  compounds,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  in  some  cases  crys- 
tallisable.  They  are  easily  converted  into  carbonates,  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions, water  being  decomposed  and  snlphydrie  acid  evolved,  e.g. : 

K'CS1    +    3H'0     =     3H*S    +  KaCO». 

A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  slowly  in  the  aqueous  solution  at  ordinary 
temporatures. 
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By  decomposing  a  metallic  sulphocarbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydric  sul- 
phocarbonate, or  sulphocarbonic  acid,  H*CS',  is  obtainod  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  oily  liquid,  thus : 

K«CSS    +    2HC1     -     2KC1    +  H'CS». 

The  sulphocarbonates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  formed 
by  precipitation.  Solutions  of  the.  alkaline  sulphocarbonates  give  a  brown  precipitate 
with  cupric  salts,  yellow  with  dilute  solutions  of  argentic  nitrate  and  mercuric 
chloride,  red  with  lead-salts.  A  solution  of  calcic  sulphocarbonate  forms,  with  auric 
chloride,  a  greyish-brown  precipitate  containing  Au'S'.SCS* ;  with  platinic  salts,  a 
black-brown  precipitate  containing  PtS'^CS1.  All  these  precipitates  blacken  moro 
or  less  quickly  when  kept,  owing  to  their  conversion  into  sulphides. 

l*or  details  respecting  the  metallic  sulphocarbonates,  see  Grinelin's  Handbook  (vols, 
iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.),  under  the  several  metals. 

SUTiFHOCARBOIVIC  ACID,  This  term  belongs  properly  to  the  compound 
H'CS1,  obtained  as  above ;  but  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  carbonic  disulphide,  C8», 
which  should  rather  be  called  carbonic  sulphanhydride. 


SVLFHOCABEONic  ETHERS.  Theso  are  bodies  having  the  composition  of 
carbonic  ethers  (i.  799),  in  which  the  oxygon  is  replaced,  wholly  or  partly,  by  sulphur. 
The  following  table  exhibits  their  names  and  formula,  tho  ethyl-  and  ethylene -com- 
pounds being  taken  as  examples: 


Ethyl-monosulphocarbonic  acid      .       .       .    CO»s!C?*     =  (CO) 


Ethylic  monosuiphocarbonato  ....    CO*S  J 


IW.ulphooa.bonic  acid  ....  COS>j<™  =  ^ 
Etlnlic  disulphocarbonate      ....    COS'jSS*     =  (CS)"^" 


Ethyl-trisulphocarbonic  acid 


cs,jT    -  <$"}s 

Kthylic  trisulphocarbonnto      ....      CS»j°4*£     =  (p^js 
Ethylenic  disulphocarbonate  ....     COS'.CU*      =  (C^)-|s 
Ethylenic  trisulphocarbonutc  ....    CS».CUI«         =  (C^)*!8* 

It  is  not  at  present  known  with  certainty  whether  the  mono-  and  disulphocarbonic 
ethers  contain  the  radicle  CO  or  CS— whether,  for  example,  ethyldisulphocarbonic 

C*II»)n  C'H*  ) 

acid  should  be  regarded  as  (CS)->~-  or  as  (CO)VS1;  but  the  formulae  abovo  given  are 

II    J  H  > 

those  which  accord  best  with  the  principal  reactions  of  those  compounds. 

Formation  and  Reactions. —a.  Tho  me  til  lie  salts  of  the  acid  sulphocarbonic 
ethers  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  oxycarbonic  ethers  (i.  801 ): 
thus  carbonic  dioxide  unites  with  sulphethylate  (mercaptide)  of  potassium,  to  form 
ethyl-mono*dphoearbonate  of  potassium,  just  as  it  unites  with  ethvlate  of  potassium 
to  form  the  ethyl-carbonate;  and,  in  like  manner,  carlwnic  disulphide  act-s  on 
ethylate  of  potassium  or  alcoholic  potash,  so  as  to  form  ethyl-disulphocarbouate  of 
potassium  ;  and  on  mercaptide  of  potassium,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphydrate, 
so  as  to  form  the  ethyl-trisulphocarbonate,  thus : 

CO*  +  (CJIP)KO  -  (CH»)KCO«.  Ethyl-carbonato. 

CO'  +  (C*H»)K8  =  (CIH»)KCO!S.  Ethyl-monosulphocarbonate. 

CS«  +  (C«H»)KO  -  (CH^KCOS1.  Ethyl-disulphocarbonate.  - 

CS'  +  (ClH»)KS  -  (C«H»)KCS>.  Ethyl-trisulphocarbonate. 

P.  Tho  noutral  sulphocarbonic  ethers  (containing  monatomic  alcohol- 
radicles),  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.  of  alcohol -radicles 
on  the  metallic  salts  of  the  corresponding  acid  ethers.  t.g. : 
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(CPH'JKCS'  +  CH*C1  =  KC1  +  (C«H»)W. 

TofcLssi.  ethyl-  Ethylic  trUul- 

triiulphocarbo-  phocarbonate. 
11  ate. 

y.  The  same  neutral  ethers  are  decomposed  by  hydrate  or  sulphydrate  of  potas- 
sium, especially  in  alcoholic  solution,  yielding  a  salt  of  an  acid  sulphocarbonic  ether, 
together  with  alcohol  or  mercaptan ;  e.g.  : 

(C*H»)*CO-S  +  KHO  =  (C*H4)HO  +  (C*H*)KCOsS. 
(C*H*)WS  +  KHS  «  (C,H»)HS  +  (C^KCO^ 
(C-H»)*C08*  +  KHS  =  (C*H»)HS  +  (C'H»)KCOS«. 
(C«H»)«COS*  +  KHO  -  (C*H»)HS  +  (C*H»)KCO'S. 

o.  Ethyldisulphocarbonic  acid  is  resolved  by  heating  (to  24°)  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic disulphido  * 

(C*H*)HCOS*  -  (CIP)HO  +  CS». 
The  decomposition  of  the  freo  acid  is  therefore  represented  by  an  equation  exactly 
similar  to  that  by  which  its  potassium-salt  is  formed  :  it  is  likowiso  analogous  to  that 
of  rlhylcarbonic  acid  (i.  801);  but  in  tho  latter  case  the  decomposition  takes  place 
spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  whereas  ethyldisulphocarbonic  acid  may  be 
separated  in  the  free  state  from  its  salts,  and  decomposes  only  when  heated. 

«.  When  iodine  acts  on  a  metallic  salt  of  an  acid  sulphocarbonic  ether  (an  ethylsul- 
phocarbonate, for  example)  in  alcoholic  solution,  peculiar  compounds  are  formed,  called 
ethylsulphocarbonic  sulphides.  A  molecule  of  iodine  acts  on  two  molecules 
of  the  ethylsulphocarbonate,  abstracting  the  two  atoms  of  metal,  while  the  residues 
of  the  two  molecules  of  ethylsulphocarbonate  remain  united,  forming  ethylsulpho- 
carbonic sulphide ;  e.g.  : 

2(C2H»)KCOS5  +  P  =  2KI  +  (C?H»0)»C«S*. 

PoUMtc  ethyl-  Ethyl-disulpho- 
disulphocarbouate.  carbonic  »ul- 


2(C*H4)KC01S  +  P  =  2KI  +  (CH»S)«C'0«. 

Potasiic  ethyl- mono-  Eihyl-monotul- 
•  ulphocarb  mat**.  phoCArbonlc 

■ulphlde. 

These  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  carbonic  dioxide  or  disnlphide  with 
alcoholic  peroxides  and  pereulphides,  just  as  the  ordinary  sulphocarbonic  ethers  may 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  carbonic  dioxide  or  disulphido  with  alcoholic  protoxides 
and  protosulpliides. 

They  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a  neutral  sulphocarbonic  ether,  together  with 
carbonic  oxide,  dioxide,  or  disulphidc  and  free  sulphur ;  e.g. : 

C«H,#0«S«  =  (CH»):C02S  +  CS3  +  S. 

Ethyl-dhml-         Ethylic  i 


C«HleOsS«  «  fC«Hs)JC08*  +  CO   +  8». 

t-d»ulpho-        Klhyllc  ditul- 


C«H>«0*Ss  -  (C«H»)tCOaS  +  CO*  +  S. 

Ethyl-mono-  Ethylic  mono- 
sulphoiai  bo-  Biilphocnrbo- 
nic  sulphide.  nute. 

They  are  also  decomposed  by  hydrate  or  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  sulphur  being 
separated,  and  the  potassium-salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  sulphocarbonic  ether  being 
produced. 

C  The  sulphocarbonic  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  ^re  formed 
by  the  action  of  diatomic  alcoholic  bromides,  iodides,  &&,  on  sulphocarbonate  of 
sodium ;  : 

(CNa'|S"  +  (CH'yW  -  2NaBr  +  ((£g!£{*. 

These  ethers  are  oxidised  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  yielding  diatomic  sulphurous  ethers ; 
t-g.; 

oSjs  +  °'  -  cm*\°7  +  c°a  +  so'- 

Ethylenlc  Ethylenie 
diiulpho-  iulphite. 
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Sulphocarbonic  Ethers  containing  Monatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 
a.  Allyl-compounds. 

Acid,  CWOS3  -  (CS)">g.— The  potassium-Rait  of 

thin  acid  is  obtained,  in  yellow  needing,  by  treating  allylic  alcohol  with  potash  and 
c|  bonic  disulphido.    (Hofmaun  and  Cahours,  i.  146.) 

iUlylic  Trlsulphocarbonate,  C7II1BSJ  -  /(i^Os1-  (Hub  em  an  n,  Ann.  Ch. 


Pharm.  cxxvi.  269.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  allylic  iodide  on  sodium-trisulpho- 
carbonato  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  ethyl- 
compound.  It  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  having  an  extremely  pungent  and  offensive 
odour;  specific  gravity  =  0943;  boiling-point  between  170°  and  175°.  It  is  eon- 
verted  by  strong  nitric  acid  into  allylsulphurous  acid,  and  by  ammonia  into  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ammonium  and  sulphydrate  of  allyl. 


3.  Amyl-compounds. 

Amyl-dlaqlpbocarbonlc  or  Xanthamylic  Acid,  OIT'OS*  -  (CSfl?  (De 

H  p 

Koninck,  Bull  de  l'Aead.  de  Brnxelles  [2],  ix.  546.— Erd man n,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxi.  1.— Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xii.  307. — M.  W.Johnson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
v.  142.) — The  potassium -salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  the  actiou  of  carbonic  disul- 
phide  on  a  solution  of  potash  in  nmylic  alcohol ;  and  on  treating  this  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  xanthamylic  acid  separates  as  a  colourless  or  pale-yellow  oily  liquid, 
having  a  very  disagreeable*  pungent  odour ;  it  must  be  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
to  preserve  it  from  decomposition.  It  reddens  litmus  strongly,  burns  with  a  very  bright 
fiamo,  colours  the  skin  deep  yellow,  and  appears  to  be  somewhat  heavier  tlian  wafer. 

Amyldisulpliocarfjonate,  or  Xanthamylatt-  of  Ammonium  (obtained  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  xnnthamylamide,  p.  493 \  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  ether  in  colourless 
prisms,  which  may  be  sublimed  by  careful  heating.  It  is  decompose*!  by  water,  slowly 
also  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yielding,  anions:  ether  products,  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium 
and  a  yellow  oil. — Tho  potassium-salt,  C"II"KOS,)  prepared  as  a1»ove,  solidifies  to  a 
magma  of  crystalline  scales,  having  a  pale-yellow  colour  and  nacreous  lustre.  It 
dissolves  iu  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  precipitates  many  metallic  solutions. 

The  cuprous  salt  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  cupric  sulphate,  in  lemon-yellow 
flocks— The  lead-salt,  C^Il^Pb'OS',  is  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  blackens 
when  boiled.  On  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead-acetate  to  a  Btrong  solution  of 
the  ammoninm-salt  mixed  with  a  lurge  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to 
evaporate,  xanthamylate  of  lead  separates  in  small  shining  lamina?  (Johnson). — The 
tnerrurous  salt,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  mercuric  chloride,  is  white,  and  does  not 
blacken  on  boiling.— The  'silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  on  boiling 
and  on  exposure  to  light. 

Amyl-dlsolphocarbonie  Sulphide,  C,JH«0!S4  -  (C»HnO)aCS4  - 
(C*IInS)sC2OsS».  AmyhlioxysidpkxarbonaU.  (M.  W.  Johnson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
v.  142.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  xanthamylates  (p.  495).  Hydrate  of 
potassium  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  amylic  alcohol  and  carbonic  disulph.de. 
avoiding  an  excess  of  amylic  alcohol ;  and  tho  product,  after  being  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  is  treated  with  powdered  iodine.  The  reaction  takes  place  rapidly,  and  amyl- 
disulphocarbonic  sulphide  separates  as  a  yellowish  odorous  oil,  which  must  be  washed, 
and  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  begins  to  boil  at  187°,  and  decompo*e^, 
yielding,  amongst  other  products,  an  oil  having  the  composition  of  amylic  disnlphocar- 
Donate.  With  ammonia  it  yields  amyldisulphocarbonate  (xanthamylate)  of  ammo- 
nium, amylic  sulphocarbamate  (xanthamylarmde),  and  a  deposit  of  sulphur: 

C»fn«05S4  +  NH«  -  CHIOS'  +  C«1I>»N0S  +  S. 

Xanthtuny.  Xanthamyl- 
lic  acid.  amide. 

Amylic  Diaulpbocarbonate,  CMH"OSl  =  jg-   Xanthamylic  Et/ur. 

(Desains,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xx.  505.)— Obtained  by  distilling  tho  product  of  the 
action  of  iodine  on  xanthamylate  of  potassium.  It  is  an  amboie-wloured  oil,  taring 
a  strong  ethereal  odour. 

Methylamylic  Disulphocarbonatr,  (CIPX^H'^COS9,  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  amyldisulphocarbonate  and  methylsulphate 
of  potassium.    Whon  digested  with  ammonia,  it  yields  xanthamylamide. 
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.  Ethylamylic  Disulphocarbonate,  (CH»)(C»H,,)COSa> obtained  in  like  manner, 
is  a  yellow  oil. 

AmyUe  TrUmlphocaxhonate,  C'^S  -  (C»H"ja|S''  (Hu8emann»  Ann- 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvL  269). — Prepared,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound  (p.  500), 
by  the  action  of  amy  lie  iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  on  trisulphocarbonate  of  sodium. 
It  is  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  having  an  unpleasant  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  Specific  gravity  -  0  877.  Boiling-poitt 
between  245°  and  248°.  * 

y.  Cetyl-compound. 

Cetyldisulphocarbonie  Add,  C"H"OS*  -  (C,'HM)HCOS>.  Sulphocarbocetic 
Acid,  Xanthocttic  Acid.  (Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [31,  vi. 
494.) — Known  only  as  a  potassium-salt,  C'lfKOS*,  which  is  prepared  by  adding 
pulverised  potassium-hydrate  to  cetylic  alcohol  saturated  with  carbonic  disulphide, 
and  gently  heating  the  pasty  mass,  which  forms  after  some  hours,  with  four  times  its 
volume  of  alcohol  ot  40°,  keeping  the  temperature  below  the  boiling-point.  The  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  the  salt  in  bulky  flakes,  which  may  be  purified  by  successive  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  forms  a  very  fine  crystalline  powder, 
having  a  faint  odour,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic,  but  is  not 
wetted  by  water.    When  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  reproduces  cetylic  alcohol. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  forms,  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  white 
precipitate;  with  acetate  of  lead  a  white,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  precipitate, 
both  of  which  blacken  rapidly;  with  zinc-salts,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate. 

*.  Ethyl-compounds. 


CH'O'S  =  (tfH^ITCO'S.  (Debus,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lxxv.  180,  136,  142 ;  lxxxii.  263.)— The  potassium -salt  of  this  acid  is 
pnxluced  by  the  action  of  hydrate  or  sulphydrate  of  potassium  on  ethylie  monosulpho- 
carbonate, or  of  potash  on  ethylie  disulphocarbonate  (see  equations,  p.  495,  y).  Chancel 
prepares  it  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  mer- 


CH»KS  +  CO'    ~  (C»H»)KCO*S. 

Ethylsulphocarbonate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  long  needles  or  shining  colour* 
less  prisms,  apparently  isomorphous  with  xanthate  of  potassium.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  not  deliquescent.  Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  gradually  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  instantly  at  the  boiling  heat,  yielding  ethylie  carbonate,  sulphide  and 
sulphydrate,  together  with  alcohol. 

Ethylmonosolphooarhonio  Sulphide,  C"H"0<S*  -  (C*H»O)*.2C0S  - 
(CH^y^CO*.  Bicarbonate  de  biaulphure  oVethyle.  (C han  col,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii. 
644.) — Obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  ethylmonosul- 
phocarbonate  (p.  495).  It  is  a  colourless,  highly  refractive  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  heavier  than  water ;  stains  paper.  It  is  decomposed 
by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  ethylmonosulphocarbonate  and  sulphide  of  potassium, 
together  with  sulphur. — With  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  yields  sulphur,  sulphydrate,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  together  with  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  ethylie  carba- 
mate (urethane). — When  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  its  ethereal  solution,  crystals  of 
sulphur  are  deposited,  and  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  sulphide  and  allophanate  of 
ethyl  (i.  133): 

2C«H,ttO'S*  +  4NH«  -  2C,H»N,0«  +  C'H^S  +  8"  +  Hl8  +  2H*0. 

Ethylie  alio-  Ethylie 
phanale.  tulphlde. 

Ethylie  Monoaulphocarbotiate,  C»H,,0»S  =  (C,H*),CO«S.  (Debus,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lxxv.  136.) — Produced  :  1.  In  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  ethylie  chloride 
on  ethylmonosulphocarbonate  of  potassium  (see  equations,  p.  494,  /S). — 2.  In  larger 
quantity  by  dry  distillation  of  ethyldisulphocarbonic  sulphide,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  xanthate  of  potassium.  The  decomposition  begins  at  1303.  and  becomes 
violent  at  170° ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  source  of  heat,  and  leave 
the  action  to  go  on  by  itself.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  thus  obtained  is  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  disulphide  and  ethylie  monosulphocarbonate ;  the  latter  consists  of 
ethylie  disulphocarbonate,  distilling  at  200°  (see  equations,  p.  494,  «).  The  monosul- 
phocarbonate must  be  rectified  till  it  boils  constantly  at  162a. 

Ethylie  monosulphocarbonate  is  a  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour.  Specific  gravity  -  1032  at  1°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Mixed  with  alcoholic  aid phyd rate  of  potassitm  and 
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cooled  to  0°,  it  deposits  crystal*  of  potassic  rthylmonosulphocarbonate,  while  ethyl*  . 
sulphydrate  remains  in  solution  ;  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  same  products,  together  vitb. 
alcohol  and  potass ic  carbonate  (see  equations,  p.  495,  y).   When  saturated  with  am- 
monia-gas and  concentrated,  it  yields  yellow  needles,  mixed  with  a  gelatinous  substance. 

EthyldlsuJpbocarbonlc  or  XantUlc  Acid,  CHIOS'  -  (C^H^HCO^.  (Zeiss, 
Schw  J.  xxxvi.  1 ;  xliii.  160  ;  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxv.  457. — Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [2] 
lxi.  225.— Sacc,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  845.— Debus,  ibid,  lxxii.  1 ;  lxxv.  121 ;  Ixxxh. 
253.— Desains,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  498.— HI  a  si  wets,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii. 
87.) — Tho  potassium-salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  adding  carbonic  disulphide  to 
alcoholic  potash,  or  by  the  action  of  potassic  sulphydrate  on  neutral  ethylic  disulplio- 
carbonate  (xanthic  ether). 

When  fused  hydrate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
carbonic  disulphide  then  slowly  added  till  the  liquid  no  longer  exhibits  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  the  mixture  cooled  to  0°,  xanthate  of  potassium  separates  in  colourlew* 
needles,  and  an  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor 
in  a  vacuum,  after  the  excess  of  carbonic  disulphide  has  been  separated  by  water.  To 
obtain  the  free  acid,  the  potassium-salt  is  placed  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel,  and 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  a  milky  liquid  is  then  formed, 
from  which  the  acid  may  be  more  completely  separated  by  further  addition  of  watej. 

Xanthic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  therein ;  it  has 
a  strong  odour,  and  its  taste  is  acid,  astringent,  and  bitter.  It  first  widens  litmus,  sad 
then  bleaches  it.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  gives  off,  in  burning,  the  odour  of  sulphu- 
rous acid.  It  cannot  be  nested  without  decomposition,  becoming  turbid  at  24°,  then 
beginning  to  boil,  and  being  rtsolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  disulphide:  CHHXP 
—  C*H*0  +  CS».  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  crust. 
It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  alkaline  salts. 

C*H»)0 

The  xanthates  or  ethyldisulphocarbonates,  (CS)">a' are  decomposed  by 

Jtt  ) 

distillation,  yielding  chiefly  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphydric  acid,  carbonic  disulphide, 
and  a  sulphuretted  oil,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  sulphide  mixed  with  diarooal. 
The  oil,  called  by  Zeise  xanthogenol,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  ethylic  sulphide  and 
sulphydrate  with  another  sulphuretted  body. 

The  xanthates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  The 
fruutwnium-satt  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonium-carbonate,  or  by 
decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  ammonium-sulphate. 

Xanthate  qf  Potassium,  (CH»)KCOS*,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  adding  to  absolute 
alcohol  an  excess  of  very  pure  caustic  potash  and  an  excess  of  carbonic  disulphide. 
The  mixture  immediately  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  interlaced  silky  needles,  which  must 
l>e  washed  on  a  filter  with  ether,  then  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Tho  salt  crystallises  in  shining  colourless  prisms,  which  turn  slightly  yellow  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  when  heated  above  50°,  yielding  potassic  trisolphoesr- 
bonato,  alcohol,  sulphydric  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride: 

2CH»KOS*  +  2H*0    -    K«CS"  +  2CHK)  +  H*8  +  CO». 

In  the  dry  state,  it  may  be  heated  to  200°  without  alteration  ;  at  higher  temperatures, 
it  givesoff  ethylic  sulphydrate  fmercaptan),  sulphydric  acid,  water,  and  carbonic  oxidr, 
leaving  a  residue  of  potassic  sulphide  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  solution,  heated  with 
potash,  is  resolved  into  mercaptan  and  potassic  ethylmonosulphocarbonate  (p.  497  )■ 
With  chlorine,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  sulphuretted  acid  oil.  With 
iodine,  it  yields  ethyldisulphocarbonic  sulphide,  C«H'«0«S*  (pp.  497,  499).  Fuming 
nitric  acid  decomposes  the  xanthate  with  violence. 

Xanthate  of  Sodium  forms  yellow  needles. — The  barium-salt,  CH  ,0Ba,,0^8*.2H,0, 
forms  very  unstable  laminae,  soluble  in  water. — The  calcium-salt  is  a  gummy  mare. 

The  soluble  xanthates  form  a  white  precipitate  with  lead-salts,  yellow  with  cupric 
salts  (hence  tho  name  of  the  acid),  light-yellow  with  argentic  and  mercurous  salts,  the 
last-mentioned  precipitate,  however,  quickly  becoming  brown  and  black. 

The  xanthates  of  the  heavy  metals  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  sodium-ethylate  in  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  disulphide 
with  the  solid  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  the  mixture  being  kept  at  the  boiling- 
point  till  the  reaction  is  complete. 

The  liquid  chlorides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  tin,  mixed  with  S  pts.  carbonic 
disulphide,  are  introduced  into  the  solution  of  sodium-ethylate  by  a  dropping  sppiratos, 
the  action  bein£  moderated  by  cooling.  The  liquid  is  separated  from  the  resulting 
chloride  of  sodium  by  pressure  through  fine  linen,  and  the  crystals  obtained  bj  >f9 
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spontaneous  evaporation  are  purified  by  roerystalliaation  from  carbonic  disulphide,  and 
finally  by  rapid  washing  with  ether.  The  antimony-,  arsenic-,  and  iron-salts  dissolve 
readUy  in  carbonic  disulphide,  even  in  the  cold  ;  the  chromium-,  cobalt-,  and  nickel- 
salts  on  warming ;  the  tin-  and  mercury-salts,  which  crystallise  most  quickly,  require 
prolonged  boiling  to  dissolve  them.  These  salts  are  likowiso  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
alcohol.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Xanthatcof  Antimony,  (^>'|(COS«)«  =  (^[^|^f  prepared  as  above  with 

pentachloridc  of  antimony,  forms  large,  lemon-yellow,  triclinic  crystals,  which 
behave  like  the  toVLov\n%.—Xanthate  of  Arsenic,  (C*II»)"Aa~(CQS')\  forms  nearly 
colourless  mouoclinic  tables,  which  melt  easily,  are  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a 
residue  of  araenious  sulphide,  and  are  decomposed  by  warm  hydrochloric  acid. — Xan- 
thai*  erf  Bismuth,  (C:Ui),Bi"'(COSI)J,  crystallises  in  shining  golden-yellow  lamineeand 
tables,—  Xanthate  of  Chromium,  (CH*),Cr"'(COS,)\  forms  shining  dark-blue  crystals, 
dissolving  with  violet-blue  colour  in  carbonic  disulphide. — Xanthate  of  Cobalt, 
(CTH*)*Co"(COS-)s,  forms  large,  well-defined,  black  crystals,  dissolving  in  carbonic 
disulphide  with  dark  grass-green  colour.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Ckrppcr-salts. — Xanthate  of  potassium,  added  to  the  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  forms  at 
first  a  black-brown  precipitate  of  cupric  xanthate,  which  quickly  changes  into  beauti- 
ful yellow  flocks  of  cuprous  xanthate.  This  salt  is  not  sensibly  attacked  by  sulphydric 
acid,  but  alkaline  sulphides  decompose  it  immediately.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  strongly  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  (Zeise.) 

Ferric  Xanthate,  (C2H3),Fe"'(COSJ),I  crystallises  in  very  fine,  regularly  formed, mono- 
clinic  crystals,  having  a  black  colour,  and  dissolving  in  carbonic  disulphide  with  brown- 
black  colour.    (Hlasi  wetz.) 

Xanthate  of  Lead,  (C,H4)sPb"(COS5/,  prepared  by  adding  carbonic  disulphide  and 
hydrate  of  lead  to  alcoholic  potash,  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles,  very  stable, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  immediately  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Its  solution 
is  gradually  decomposed  by  boiling,  more  quickly  on  addition  of  potash,  depositing 
sulphide  of  lead.  A  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  poured  on  the  crystals  immediately 
transforms  them  into  yellow  cuprous  xanthate.  (Debus.) 

Mercuric  Xanthate,  (C*H*),Hg"(C08,),(  prepared  by  the  method  of  Hlasiweta,  crys- 
tallises in  scales  having  a  satiny  lustre.— The  nickel-salt,  (C*H*)«Ni"(COS«)*  crystallises 
in  large,  black,  monoclinic  tables,  dissolving  in  carbonic  disulphide  with  yellowish- 
green  colour.    (HI  a  si  wetz.) 

Concentrated  solutions  of  silver-salts  form  with  soluble  xanthate*,  a  black  precipi- 
tate ;  dilute  solutions  give  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  quickly  blackens.  (Zeise.) 

Stannous  Xanthate,  (C*H*)^Jn"(COS*  Y,  prepared,  according  to  the  method  of  Hlasiwetz, 
with  stannic  chloride,  crystallises  in  shining  golden-yellow  lamina.-  and  tables. 

EtbyldUiUphocarbonio  Sulphide,  C'H"0'S(  -  (CIH*0)3.2CSt.  Aethul- 
dioxtfsulphocarbonat.  (De sains,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  469. — Debus,  Ann.  Ch. 
Ph. arm.  lxxii.l  ;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  419.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  xanthatcs. 
If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  xanthate,  exactly  decolorised  by  iodine,  be  left  to 
evaporate  at  a  moderate  temperature,  this  compound  is  deposited,  after  a  few  days,  in 
lamellar  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared from  xanthate  of  lead. 

Ethyldisulphocarbonic  sulphide  melts  at  the  he.it  of  the  hand  to  a  yellowish  oil, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  having  a  very  persistent  but  not  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  solution  does  not  precipitate  acetate  of 
lead  ;  when  boiled  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  sulphur.  With  mer- 
curic chloride  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  at  40° ;  and  with  platinic 
chloride,  after  a  while,  a  brown  pulverulent  precipitate. 

It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  decomposition  commencing  at  about  130°,  and  two 
modes  of  decomposition  going  on  simultaneously,  viz. : 

C«H'«0*S«    -    C1Hie01S  +  CS«  ♦  S. 

Ethylic  mono, 
•ulphocarbooate. 

and  C^H,B0,S'    -    C'H'^08*  +  CO  +  S*. 

Etbylic  dUul- 
phocarbouate. 

With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  deposit  of  sulphur  and  a  solution  of  potassic  xanthate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphide : 

Cni^O"^  +  2K*0    =    C«HJKOS«  +  tflPKO*  +  K»S  +  S. 

Etfij  l-car- 
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CIPRO*  +  KHO    -    K»C0»  +  C  H«0. 

Ethyl-car-  Caibonate.  Alcohol, 

bonate. 

With  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  sulphur,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphydric  acid 
gas,  and  a  solution  of  xanthate: 

C*H'»0'S«  +  2KHS    -    2C»H»KOS*  +  H2S  +  S. 

Ammonia-gas  passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  xanthate  of  ammonium  and 
ethylic  sulphocarbamate  (xanthamide,  p.  491)': 

OHIO'S*  +  NH»    =    C«H«0S»  +  C'H'NOS  +  8. 

Xanthlc  XarUha- 


Hydrochloric  acid  m&y  he  distilled  oyer  ethyl-disulphoearbonic  sulphide  without  decom- 
posing it.    Sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  in  the  cold,  evolving  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Potassium  or  sodium,  added  to  its  ethereal  solution  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol  u 
rapidly  with  it,  forming  a  xanthate  (Dree hs  el,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  853): 

(C'H»0)W  +  K»    =  2(C'H»)KCOS». 

Ethylic  Disulphocarbonate  or  Xanthate.    Xanthic  Ether.  CH^OS1 


(Zeise,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvi.  29.— Debus,  ibid.  Ixxv.  121.)— Produced: 

— 1.  By  the  action  of  ethylic  chloride  on  potassic  xanthate. — 2.  By  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  ethyl-disulphocarbonic  sulphide  (p.  499).  It  has  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
a  sweetish  taste,  and  a  not  very  disagreeable  odour ;  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1  0703  at  18°.  It  boils  at  200°;  burns  with  difficulty,  if  not 
previously  heated. 

Xanthic  ether  is  quite  insoluble  in  water :  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  propor- 
tions. It  dissolves  iodine,  forming  a  brown  liquid.  Potassium  attacks  it  but  slightly, 
and  only  when  heated.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  a  mixture  of 
that  acid  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  forming  oily  products:  it  is  not  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  mercuric  oxide,  or  by  protoxide  or  peroxide  of  lead,  even  when  heated 
therewith.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  or  stdphydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields 
mercaptan  and  ethylmono-  or  ethyl-disnlphocarbonate  of  potassium. — When  amwoma- 
gas  is  passed  iuto  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  liquid  then  left  to  itself  for  a  day,  it 
yields  a  distillate  of  ethylic  sulphide  and  ammonium-sulphydrate,  and  a  residue  of 
ethylic  sulphocarbamate  (xanthamide) : 

2C*H,0OSJ  +  2NI1"    -    II»S  +  (CHV8  +  2C»HTNOS. 
Ethyl-methylic      Disulphocarbonate,     C'HW     =  (CH'XCH^.COS'. 
\  (Chancel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.   [3]   xxxv.   4G8.)— Obtained   by  distilling  together 
x  1  at.  xanthato  and  1  at.  methylsulphate  of  potassium.     It  is  a  pale-yellow  limpid 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  11 23  at  11°,  a  sweet  taste,  and  a  strong,  ethereal, 
not  Unpleasant  odour.    It  boils  at  179°,  and  distils  entirely  without  decomposition. 
Vapour-tlensity  »  4  652.     It  easily  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  the  blue  flame  of 
sulphur,  emitting  large  quantities  of  sulphurous  anhydride.    It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Ammonia  converts  it  into  xanthamide  and  metbyhc 
sulphydrate. 

Ethyl-trlsulpnocaj-bonic  Add.  C'H'S1  =  (C3H*)nCS*.  TrirulphurHUd 
Car hn-inic  Acid.  Sulphbxanthic  Arid.  (Chancel,  Compt.  rend. xxxii.  642.}-Th<>  po- 
tassium salt  of  this  acid,  CJHSKSJ,  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  carbonic  disul- 
phide  with  sulphethylate  (mercaptide)  of  potassium.  It  is  a  white  salt,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol;  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  silver-,  mercury-,  and  lead-palts ;  and 
with  copper-salts  a  precipitate  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  colouf,  resembling  mercuric 
iodide.  These  precipitates  decompose  quickly  when  heated,  yielding  metallic  sulphide- 
The  precipitate  formed  in  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  is  a  cuprous  salt,  who*e  forma- 
tion is  accompanied  by  that  of  a  persulphide,  probably  containing  C*H"S*  = 
(C*H»S)V2CS*.  The  potassium-salt  decomposes  at  100A  into  pentasulphidc  of  potassium, 
and  an  oil  having  the  composition  of  ally  lie  sulphide: 

2C'1PKS»  ss  K2S»  +  (C'H^'S. 
Bthylio  Trlsclphocarbonate.  C4H'*S»  -  (dP^CS*.  Sulphocarhonate 
Ethylic  Sulphide.  (Schweitzer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxii.  254. — Debus,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxv.  147.— Hiisemann,  GottingerNachrichten,  1861, p.  275  ;  Jahresb.  1861. 
p.  344.) — This  ether  is  produced :  1 .  By  the  action  of  ethylic  chloride  or  iodide  on  tr»- 
sulphocarbonate  of  potassium.  Vapour  of  ethylic  chloride  i6  passed  into  the  red 
liquid  precipitated  on  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  potnfsic  sulphide  with 
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carbonic  disulphide ;  the  liquid  is  then  left  at  rest  for  a  while,  and  the  rapour  again 
passed  into  it.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  then  gradually  deposited,  and  on  adding 
water  to  the  decanted  liquid,  ethylic  trisulphocarbonate  separates  as  an  oil,  which  may 
be  purified  from  excess  of  carbonic  disulphide  by  washing,  rectification,  and  agitation 
with  aqueous  potash  (Sch  wei  tzer).—  2.  Trisulphocarbonate  of  sodium  is  mixed  in  a 
long-necked  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condensing- tube,  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  ethylic  bromide  or  iodide.  The  mixture  soon  becomes  hoated  to  the  boiling-point, 
and  the  reaction  is  complete  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  ethylic  trisulphocar- 
bonate  thus  produced  is  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  then  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling-point.  (Hiise- 
mann.) 

Ethylic  trisulphocarbonate  is  a  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water,  insoluble  therein,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  :  it  has  a  slightly  alliaceous  odour,  and  an  agreeable  sac- 
charine taste,  somewhat  like  that  of  anise.  According  to  Schweitzer,  it  becomes  red 
when  heated,  and  boils  between  237°  and  240°.  According  to  Hiisemann,  it  boils  con- 
stantly at  240°.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Alcoholic  potash  quickly  decomposes  it 
into  trisulphocarbonate  of  potassium  and  sulphydrate  of  ethyl. 

According  to  Berend  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  333),  this  ether  unites  directly  with 
bromine,  without  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  the  compound  C^H'^'Br*, 
which  dissolves  in  ether,  bonzol,  carbonic  disulphide,  and  excess  of  bromine,  and 
crystallises  from  the  bitter  by  slow  evaporation  in  large  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  decom- 
pos«?d  by  water,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  potash  also  abstracts  the  bro- 
mine, reproducing  the  original  ether.  The  bromine  is  also  separated  by  strong  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid 

«.  Methyl-compounds, 

Metbyl-disolphocarbonlc  Acid.  (CH^HCOS*.  Xanthomethylk  Acid.  (Du- 
mas and  Poligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  [2]  xxiv.  55.— Desains,  ibid.  [3]  xx.  504.)— 
The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid,  (CH')kCOS*,  obtained  by  adding  carbonic  disulphide 
to  a  solution  of  potash  in  wood-spirit,  crystallises  in  Bilky  fibres. — The  lead-salt  con- 
tains (CHVPb"ClO«S«. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  wood- 
spirit,  deposits  oily  drops  of  methyl-disulphocarbonic  sulphide,  CHECKS'  = 
(CH'O)*^: 

2(Cn»)KCOS*  +  P    -    2KI  +  C4HeO«S4. 

HEethylle  IMaulphocarbonate,  C,HaOS»  -  (CHIOS'.  Xanthomethylio 
Ether.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xix.  158.— Zeise,  ibid.  p.  123.)— When  the  mix- 
ture of  potassic  methyl-disulphocarbonate  and  iodine  just  mentioned  is  heated,  the 
methyl-disulphocarbonic  sulphide  first  formed  is  decomposed,  sulphur  aud  potassium- 
iodide  being  deposited,  and  carbonic  oxide  evolved ;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  mixture, 
methylic  disulphocarbonate  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  oil : 

C*H«0«S«    =    (CH»)»COS»  +  CO  +  S*. 

This  ether  is  a  very  mobile,  slightly  yellowish  liquid,  having  a  strong,  persistent, 
slightly  aromatic  odour.  It  boils  at  170° — 172°.  Specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  -« 
1*143  at  15°;  of  the  vapour,  4-266.  With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  methylic  Bulphy- 
drate  and  carbonato  of  potassium. 

Metbyllo  Trlsulpbocarbonate,  (CH«)«CS«  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3J, 
xix.  163.) — Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  calcic 
methylsulphate  and  potassic  trisulphocarbonate.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  having  a 
strong  pungent  odour,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  in  all  proportions  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boils  at  200°— 206°.  Specific  gravity  «  1159  at  18°.  Vapour- 
density  »  4-652.  With  bromine  it  forms  red  crystals,  containing,  according  to 
Cahours,  C,H4Br*S*  =»  (CH-'Br^CS1 ;  according  to  Berend,  on  the  contrary  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  333),  the  methylic  trisulphocarbonate  unites  directly  with  the 
bromine,  without  elimination  of  hydrogen. 

Sulphocarbonic  Ethers  containing  Diatomic  Alcohol-radicles, 

Amylenlc  Trisulphocarbonate,  ^^Js1,  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 

alcoholic  solution  of  amylenic  bromide  on  trisulphocarbonate  of  sodium,  is  a  somewhat 
viscid  liquid,  of  more  or  less  yellow-brown  colour,  and  specific  gravity  «*  1073. 
(Husemanu,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  434.) 
Sthy lento  Trisulpbocarb :>nate,  CS.C  :H4.S\   (Hiisemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
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exxui.  83;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  651.)— Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  bromide  of 
ethylene  on  trisulphocarbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  la  alcohol,  and 
separates,  during  the  reaction,  as  a  thick  golden-yellow  liquid ;  and  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether  or  ether-alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  it  is  obtained  in  huge, 
transparent,  yellow  crystals,  which  are  combinations  of  a  rhombic  prism  with  a  rhombic 
octahedron  resting  on  the  prismatic  faces,  and  a  macrodome.  It  has  an  unpleasaut 
alliaceous  odour,  dissolves  slowly  in  alcohol,  better  in  ether-alcohol  and  in  ether,  very 
easily  in  carbonic  disulphide,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  It  melts  at  66*5°,  and  whin 
once  fused,  solidifies  again  but  slowly.   Specific  gravity  =  T476. 

Ethylenic  trisulphocarbonate  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  sulphocyanate  of  ammo- 
nium and  ethylenic  sulphydrate: 

C°!|*  ♦  -      ™t\*  +  °%\*. 

Heated  with  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  ethylenic  sulphydrate  and  potassrom- 
trisulphocarbonate.  Chlorine  acts  strongly  upon  it,  producing  great  boat,  which 
causes  the  crystals  to  mult,  and  forming  a  dark-red,  very  fetid  liquid.  Moderately 
dilute  nitrie  acid  removes  one-third  of  the  sulphur,  aud  converts  the  ether  into 
othylenio  disulphocarbonate  (infra) ;  but  fuming  nitric  acid  heated  with  it  as  Ion* 
as  nitrous  fumes  aro  evolved,  removes  the  whole  of  the  carbon,  as  well  as  one-fchiid 

of  the  sulphur,  and  converts  it  into  ethylene-sulphurous  acid,  ((jtHyjjtjO1 

(Buckton  and  Hofmann  s  disulphetholic  acid).   See  Stjlphxjbous  Ethers. 

StUytealc  BUulptaocaxbonat*  or  Xantbate,  ($if)J»|g.  (Hfisemann,  Ann, 

Ch.  Fharm.  exxvi.  269.)-— Ethylenic  trisulphocarbonate,  treated,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  yields  this  compound  as  a  white  crystalline  man, 
which,  after  pressure  between  paper,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  thin  rectangular 
tables.  It  distils  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  without  decomposition ;  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol ;  and  separates  from 
the  last  two  liquids  us  an  oil,  which  docs  not  solidify  till  touched  with  the  crystallise 
ether. 

Metbylenlo Trisulpbocarbonata,  CS.CH'.S'.  (Hiisemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phtnn. 
exxvi.  269;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  433.  V— This  compound  separates,  on  gently  heating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  methylenic  iodide  with  trisulphocarbonate  of  sodium,  as  an  amor- 
phous, yellowish- white,  inodorous  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  con- 
verted by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  methy lone-sulphurous  or  disulphonutholic  acid, 
(SOJ'.C^.H^.O4. 

Tritylenlo  or  Propylenlc  Trlaulpbocarbonato,  CS.CH*  S*,  obtained  in  like 
manner  with  bromide  of  tritylene,  is  a  thick  brownish-yellow  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  having  an  offensive  odour.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*31  at  20°;  cannot 
be  distilled  without  decomposition,  except  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen ;  is  converted, 
moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  into  a  light-yellow  resinous  mass ;  by  the  strong  aciu 
into  tritylene-sulphurous  (disulphopropolic)  acid.   (H  u  s  e  m  a  n  n.) 

Tetrylenio  or  Butylenlo  Trisalpbocarbonate,  CS.C4H>.SS,  obtained  in  li«« 
manner,  is  a  more  mobile  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  » 
specific  gravity  of  1  *26  at  20°.  (Hiisemann.) 

Tine  Acin  (p.  498).  *° 


SBXPB ocbtic  ACXB.  Syn,  with  Cettlsllihuric  Acid.  (See  ScxrHTiaic 
EniEJis.) 


(C'lFCioys™ 

(SO)"    Iq  .   (R.  Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  216.)— An  amide  produced  by 
H*     )  . 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  sulphochlorobensoio  chloride,  CHfJlSCCP.  » 
forms  yellowish  crystalline  grains,  easily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  other. 

SUXPHOCHBOBOBBBZOXC  ACXB    CH»CiSO*        (C'HKJISO1)"^  qi  c 

(CH»ao)')  .  .A 

(SO)"    VO«-(Otto,  ^.)— Produced  by  treating  monochlorobcnzoic  acid  *i"> 
H*  ) 

sulphuric  anhydride.    The  viscid  mass  is  gontly  warmed  with  a  little 
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sulphuric  acid,  till,  on  diluting  with  water,  only  a  small  quantity  of  chlorobenzoic  acid 
remains  undecomposed.  The  dilute  solution  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
aud  the  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  whereupon  sulpkochlorobensoate  of  Lad,  C,H,Pb"ClS0*. 
3H*0,  is  at  first  deposited  in  concentric  groups  of  silky  needles,  afterwards  a  granular 
mass,  probably  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  and  acid  lead-salts. 

Sulphochlorobenzoic  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  load-salt  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the 
aqueous  solution  in  long  white  hyd  rated  needles. 

The  neutral  potassium-salt,  Cyii'K'ClSO'.SH'-'O,  forms  small  noodles,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  give  off  their  water  at  120°. — The  acid  salt, 
2CTH4KClSO*.3H*0,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  concentric  groups  of  needles,  some- 
what less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt. 

The  neutral  barium-salt,  C,H,Ba"ClS0».2HK),  forms  indistinct  crusts ;  the  acid  mtt, 
C,,H,Ba"Cl,S*O,*.4HI0,  sometimes  forms  solid,  well-doveloped,  wavellitic  crystals, 
sometimes  granular  crystals. 

The  acid  calcium-salt,  C,'H«Ca"Cl»SlOw.3HK),  separatee  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  in 
large  crystals  resembling  cupric  sulphate. 

(CTH»C10)*) 

DisulphochlorobensoicAcia\CW>C]SlO*  -  (S0)«  VO",  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  sulphochlorobenzoic  acid,  by  heating  the  product  of  tho  action  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  on  chlorobenzoic  acid  for  somo  time  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid. 

►CHOREIC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Taubocholic  Acid. 

CO  ACX9.  C'IPSO4  -  ^H*Sjj7jo'  „  (C("o/'  |o«. 

(HsTzog,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  61.) — Obtained  by  mixing  1  pt.  cinnamic  acid  with  8  to 
12  pts.  fuming  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*92  to  1*87,  saturating  tho  diluted 
solution  with  carbonate  of  barium,  decomposing  the  filtered  liquid  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulphocinnamic  acid  remains,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  as  an  amorphous  slightly 
hygroscopic  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  From  its  alcoholic  solution 
it  is  deposited,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  elongated  prisms  containing  CH'SO*. 
3H*0.  It  precipitates  tho  solutions  of  basic  lead-acetate  aud  mercurous  nitrate,  also 
that  of  barium-chloride  after  some  time. 

Sulphocinnamates. — Sulphocinnamic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  salts, 
C»H'M«SO».  and  acid  salts,  C*H'M80\  or,  for  diatomic  metals,  C",H,«M-StO,»  - 
C*H,M'*SO*.C,H8SO\  The  sulphocinnamates  are  for  the  most  part  very  soluble  in  water. 
Those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  yield,  when  heated,  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  and  sulphite,  and  after  strong  calcination,  a  residuo  from  which  acids  eliminate 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  neutral  barium-salt,  C'H'Ba'SOMPO,  is  nearly)  insoluble  in  water.  When 
boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  it  deposits  needles  of  tho  acid  salt, 
C"H"Ba"S*0M.2H*0.  The  latter  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  permanent 
in  tho  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  becomes  dull  and  gives  off  its  water  at  100°. 
The  crystals  dissolvo  readily  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  solution,  after  a 
short  time,  deposits  prisms,  which  give  off  water  and  ammonia  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

The  neutral  potassium- salt,  C,H,K"80*,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  is  amor- 
phous, and  very  soluble  in  water.— The  acid  salt,  CH'KSO*,  obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  crystallises  in  agglomerated  needles. 

The  silver-salt,  C»H,AgaS0*,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  tho  barium-salt  with 
silver-sulphate,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  grey  amorphous  shining  crust, 
easily  decomposed  by  heat. 

8Tn,PHOCTJMEWnC   ACX2>.      Syn.  With  CUMENYL-SULPHUROUS    ACID.  (See 

ScLPHURors  Ethebs.) 

StncPBOCXTMISB.  (CW^SO*.— This  compound  appears  to  bo  formed, 
together  with  cumenyl-sulphurous  acid,  when  cumol  is  treated  with  fuming  su'phuric 
acid,  and  separates,  on  dilution  with  water,  as  a  solid  body,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzoL  (Beil stein  and  Kogler,  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  559.) 

(CHjO)")„ 

suLPHOcYAiiAcirnc  acxx>.  C'lFNSO*  -       CN  yQ^  Syn.  with 

Thiocyanoolycollic  Aciu  (q.  v.). 
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CKHS  .  c£js  _  (CgT|H. 

Acid.  Sulphocyanhydric  Acid.  Sulphocarbimide.— Sulphuretted  Chyazic  Acid  (Por- 
r  e  1 1 ) .  Schw(felbla usaurt,  BluUaure,  Andrasothionsaure  (Grotthus).— Rhodan- 
toasserstoffsaure  (Berzelius). 

This  acid,  the  sulphur-analogue  of  cyanic  acid,  was  first  observed  by  Bucholz  in 
1799  (Beitrage  sur  Erweilerung  und  Berichligung  der  Chemie,  i.  88),  and  by  Rink 
(1804,  A.  Grehl.  ii.  460),  afterwards  more  distinctly  recognised  by  Porrett  (Phil. 
Trans.  1814,  p.  527),  determined  as  to  its  chemical  constitution  by  Berzelius 
(Schw.  J.  xxxi.  42),  and  further  examined  by  Wohler  (Gilb.  Ann.  lxix.271),  Liebig 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  9;  xxvi.  174;  xxxix.  199;  1.  337;  liil  330),  Parnell  {ibid. 
xxxix.  178),  Volekel  (ibid,  xliii.  80),  and  others.  The  metallic  sulphocvanates  have 
beon  analysed  chiefly  by  Claus  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  401)  and  Meitzendorff  (Pogg. 
Ann.  lvi.  63). 

Occurrence. — Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  or  sodium  occurs  in  very  small  quantity 
in  the  saliva  of  man,  and  of  the  sheep  (L.  Gmelin).  Gobel  found  it  in  a  human 
salivary  calculus.  The  distilled  waters  of  certain  cruciferous  plants  (cochlearia,  mustard, 
radish,  &c.)  give  with  ferric  salts  the  characteristic  reaction  of  sulphocyanic  acid. 

Formation.— Sulphocyunic  acid  and  its  salts  are  produced  :  1.  By  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  cyanides  with  sulphur,  just  as  cyanates  are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
cyanides  with  oxygen  ;  e.g.,  by  the  calcination  of  cyanide  or  ferroeyanide  of  potassium, 
&e.  with  sulphur,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  with  sulphur;  also  by 
calcining  azotisod  charcoal  with  potassic  sulphate,  or  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  carbo- 
nate and  sulphur. 

2.  By  the  action  of  cyanogen-gas  on  monosulphides  or  persulphides.  In  the  former 
case,  a  cyanide  is  also  formed,  just  as  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  a  protoxide  give*  rise 
to  the  formation  of  a  cyanide  and  a  cyanate : 

CN  +  K«S    -    CNK  +  CNKS. 

In  the  case  of  a  disulphide,  tho  action  is  one  of  simple  combination  ;  with  higher  sul- 
phides a  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place ;  thus : 

2CN  +  K»Sl    »    2CNKS  ;  2CN  +  K«S*  -  2CNKS  +  S». 

3.  By  the  reaction  of  certain  cyanides  with  metallic  persulphides;  e.g.,  mercuric 
cyanide  and  potassic  trisulphide  mixed  in  aqueous  solution  : 

Hg"Cy«  +  K»S»    -    2CyKS  +  Hg"S. 
A  similar  reaction  is  produced  when  Prussian-blue  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
potassic  liver  of  sulphur ;  also  when  aqueous  pentasulphide  of  potassium  is  mixed 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphydric  acid  being  then  evolved  and  sulphur  precipi- 
tated: 

2HCy  +  K'S»    =    2CyKS  +  H'S  +  S«. 
In  like  manner  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphur,  and  aqueous  ammonia,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonium-sulphydrate  is  added  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  sulphur, 
yield  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium : 

HCy  +  NH1  +  S  -  Cy(NH«)S. 
A  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid,  is  converted,  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  into  sulphocyanic  acid,  in  proportion  as  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphy- 
dric acid  is  taken  up  by  tho  oxygen  of  the  air.  Hence  the  contamination  of  Vauque- 
lins  pnissic  add  (prepared  by  decomposing  mercuric  cyanide  with  sulphydric  acid) 
with  sulphocyanic  acid. 

4.  By  the  action  of  carbonic  disulphide  on  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  two  liquids  being 
heated  together  in  a  scaled  tubo: 

(CS)"S  +  NH*    =    (CS)".H.N  +  H»S. 

6.  By  tho  decomposition  of  aqueous  sulphocarbamic  acid  (p.  490) : 

<«r.|J    -  N  +  H.8. 

6.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  ethylic  sulphccarbamate  (xanthamide,  p.  491) : 

SSI?  -  (CSH>  +  C,H„'}0. 

These  last  three  reactions  indica'e  that  sulphocyanic  acid  has  the  constitution  of 
6ulphocarbimide  (p.  493). 

7.  When  animal  substances  are  charred  by  heating  with  oil  of  vitriol,  tho  residue, 
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on  being  subjected  to  a  stronger  heat,  yields,  amongst  other  products,  suiphocyanate  of 
ammonium.    (O.  Henry,  J.  Chim.  med.  xxi.  301.) 

8.  Sulphocyanic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  carbamide  (urea),  by  the  action  of 
sulphydric  acid  on  ammonio-cupric  fulminate.  (Gladstone,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
lxvi.  1): 

(NHVCu'CWO*  +  3H*8    -    2CN«H<0  +  2CNHS  +  2H«0  +  Cu"3. 
Ammunio-cuprlc  Carbamide.  Sulphocyauic 

fulminate,  acid. 

9.  Sulphocyanic  acid  is  formed  in  certain  decompositions  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard 
(allyl-sulphocyanic  ether).  ^ 

Preparation. — Sulphocyanic  acid,  or  hydric  suiphocyanate,  is  separated  from  the 
metallic  sulphocyauates  by  the  action  of  stronger  acids.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  heating  dry  mercurous  suiphocyanate  in  a  stream  of  sulphydric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  ;  and  in  aqueous  solution  by  the  same  reaction,  the  mercurous 
cyanide  being  suspended  in  water,— or  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Anhydrous  sulphocyanic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  crystallises  at 
12  5°  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  boils  at  85°(Artus),  at  102-5°  (Vogel),  has  a  pungent 
odour  like  that  of  acetic  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  aud  has  a  very  acid  taste. 
The  aqueous  solution  exhibit*  similar  properties. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  very  unstable,  and  is  quickly  resolved 
into  hydrocyanic  and  persulphocyanic  acids  (iv.  378) : 

3CSHN    -    CHN  +  CH«N'S\ 

The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  when  heated,  partly  into 
carbonic  dioxide,  carbonic  disulphide,  and  ammonia : 

2CSHN  +  2H»0    =    C0»  +  CS*  +  2NH»; 

partly  into  carbonic  dioxide,  sulphydric  acid,  and  ammonia: 

CSHN  +  2HJ0   -    CO"  +  H'S  +  NH»; 

partly  also  in  the  same  manner  as  the  anhydrous  acid,  yielding  a  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  a  yellow  precipitate  of  persulphocyanic  acid.  In  consequence  of  this 
last  decomposition,  sulphocyanic  acid  acts  poisonously,  like  hydrocyanic  acid.  All 
these  reactions  are  accelerated  by  boiling  the  sulphocyanic  acid  with  concentrated  acids. 

Sulphocyanic  acid  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid,  yields  after  a  while  carbonic 
disulphide  and  ammonia. — With  chlorine  and  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  persulphocyanogen  (iv.  380). — Gently  heated  with  metallic  Mine,  it  gives  off  sulphy- 
dric acid;  more  slowly  with  iron. 

Metallic  Sulpliocyanates.  Sulphocyanides.  Rhodanides. —  Sulphocyanic  acid 
is  monobasic,  forming,  with  monatomic  metals,  salts  represented  by  the  general 

formula      j  S  or  ^jj^  |  N.   The  sulphocyanates  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in 

water  and  in  alcohol  They  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  with  elimination 
of  sulphocyanic  acid,  which  then  generally  undergoes  further  decomposition.  Cold 
dilute  acids,  however,  exert  this  action  only  on  sulphocyanates  corresponding  to 
sulphides  which  are  decomposed  by  the  same  acids :  thus  they  do  not  decompose  the 
sulphocyanates  of  mercury,  copper,  and  silver. — Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  the 
solutions  of  sulphocyanates,  precipitating  persulphocyanogen.  All  sulphocyanates  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  more  or  less  strong,  into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  carbonic  disulphide, 
and  metallic  sulphide.  Calcined  with  potassic  hydrate,  they  give  off  carbonate  of 
ammonium. —  Suiphocyanate  of  potassium  ignited  with  metallic  iron,  yields  sulphide 
of  iron  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Soluble  sulphocyanates  give,  with  a  mixture  of  cupric  and  ferrous  sulphates,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cuprous  suiphocyanate  insoluble  in  wator;  they  also  give  white  pre- 
cipitates with  mercurous,  argentic,  and  auric  salts. — With  ferric  salts  they  give  no 
precipitate,  but  a  blood-red  coloration,  or  reddish-yellow  in  case  of  very  great  dilution. 
The  reaction  is  extremely  delicate.  A  piece  of  ordinary  paper  held  over  a  solution  of 
potassic  suiphocyanate  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  becomes  reddened 
by  the  action  of  the  evolved  sulphocyanic  acid  on  the  small  quantity  of  iron-salt  con- 
tained in  it.  The  red  colour  of  ferric  suiphocyanate  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  ferric  salts  by  two  characters :  1.  It  is  not  turned  yellow  by  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  large  quantity. — 2.  On  immersing  a  piece  of  zinc  in  the  liquid, 
eulphydric  acid  is  given  off,  and  may  be  detected  by  its  power  of  blackening  a  strip  of 
paper  impregnated  with  solution  of  lead-acetate. 

Sulfhoctahatb  of  Aluminium  is  a  gummy  mass,  the  solution  of  which  is 
decomposed  by  evaporation. 
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Sulphocyanate  of  Ammonium,  NH*CNS  -  NHKJySi— This  salt  isobtained: 
1.  By  decomposing  tho  cupric  salt  with  sulphydrate  of  umraouium,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate. — 2.  By  mixing  hydrocyanic  acid  with  poly  sulphide  of  ammonium  (a  solution 
of  sulphur  in  sulphydrate  of  ammonium),  aud  separating  the  resulting  sulphocyanate 
of  ammonium  from  precipitated  sulphur  by  water  or  alcohol.  (This  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  employed  as  a  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  ii.  219).  The  prosaic  acid,  prepared 
by  distilling  180  pts.  potassic  ferrocyanide  with  90  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
40  pts.  water,  is  digested  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  obtained  by  saturating  60  pts. 
aqueous  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0*95  with  sulphydric  acid,  adding  60  pts.  more  of 
the  ammonia-solution  and  60  pts.  sulphur ;  the  mixture  is  boiled  till  the  wholo  of  the 
ammonium-sulphide  is  decomposed  with  precipitation  of  sulphur ;  and  tho  liquid  is 
filtered  and  evaporated.  Tho  product  amounts  to  40* — 50  pts.  of  dry  sulphocyauatu 
of  ammonium.  (Liebig.) 

3.  By  treating  carbonic  disulphide  with  excess  of  ammonia : 

CSl  +  4NH«  -  (NH')CSN  +  (NH*)^. 
A  mixture  of  1600  c.c.  aqueous  ammonia  [of  what  strength  ?]  and  200  c.c  carbonic 
disulphido  and  1500  cc.  alcohol  of  86  per  cent,  is  distilled  down  to  one-half,  after 
standing  for  24  hours;  the  residual  liquid  is  evaporated  to  thecrystallising-point;  and 
the  sulphocyanate  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  one  recrystallisation.  The  alcoholic 
distillate,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ammonium-sulphide,  may  be  used  fur  a 
second  and  even  a  third  preparation.    (Millon,  J.  Pharm.  [3J,  xxxviii.  401.) 

For  preparation  on  the  largo  scale,  Gel  is  has  patented  a  similar  process,  in  which, 
however,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  avoided,  and  the  carbonic  disulphide  is  made  to  act  upon 
a  mixture  of  concentrated  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  materials  being 
mixed  in  the  cold,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  oil  (amounting  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
the  carbonic  disulphido)  added,  to  form  an  emulsion  with  the  ammonia  and  facilitate 
the  admixture.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium-sulphocarbonate  is  thus  formed, 
which,  after  separation  from  the  layer  of  oil  which  floats  on  its  surface  (to  be  used  in 
a  subsequent  operation),  is  subjected  to  distillation.  The  sulphocarbonate  of  ammonium 
is  thereby  resolved  into  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  and  sulphydric  acid : 

(NH«)*CS»    ~    (NH')CNS  +  2H«S ; 

the  former  remaining  in  the  retort,  while  the  latter  passes  over,  together  with  excess  of 
ammonium-sulphide,  and  may  bo  condensed  in  a  receiver  containing  aqueous  ammonia, 
thereby  supplying  material  for  future  operations. — The  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium 
thus  obtained  is  easily  convertod  into  other  sulphocyanates  by  distillation  with  fixed 
bases.  (Rep.  Chiin.  App.  1862,  p.  146;  soo  also  Sulphocyanate  of  Potas-mitl. 
p.  513.) 

4.  Together  with  mercaptan,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  cthylic  trisul- 
phocarbonato  (Hnsemann): 

(C*H»)*CSS  +  2NH»  =  (NII«)CNS  +  2CH-S. 
Sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  crystallises  in  colourless  deliquescent  plates,  which  arc 
very  soluble  in  water  aud  in  alcohol,  melt  at  147°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature, giving  off  carbonic  disulphide,  sulphydric  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  a 
residue  of  melam,  which  is  finally  converted  into  hy  dromellonc.  According  to 
Lie  big's  formula  (iiu  865,  874): 

8(NH«)CNS    »    2CS*  ♦  4HJS  +  6MV  +  C"N"H\ 

Suiphocranate  Melam. 
of  ammonium. 

and 

C*N"H»    =    2NH'  +  C«N»H\ 

Melam.  Hjrdrotnollone. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Bahium,  BaXy'S'^H'O,  crystallises  in  long,  shining, 
deliquescent  needles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  containing  12*4  per  cent, 
water,  which  they  give  off  between  160°  and  170°.— A  compound  of  this  salt  with 
mercuric  cyanide,  Ba"Cy,S,.Hgf'Cy*,  separates  in  small  nacreous  lamina?,  from  a  warm 
solution  of  the  component  aalts.    (Bock m an n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiL  153.) 

Sulphocyanate  of  Bismuth,  Bi'"Cy*S,t  is  a  yellow  powder. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Cadmium,  Cd'Cy'S',  forms  shining,  colourless,  anhydrous 
crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Ammonia  dissolves  them,  and  tho  solution  yields 
crystals  of  cadmammonium-tulphocyanaU,  (N'H'CdyCy'S*,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Calcium,  Ca'^y^SHK),  forms  deliquescent  needles,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.— The  compound  C^'Cy^Hg^cVt  obtained  like  tbe 
corresponding  barium-salt,  forms  shining  white  laminae.  (Bockmunu.) 

Cubomic  Sulphocyanate,  Cr~CyJS\— Chromic  hydrate  dissolves  easily  in 
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dilute  sulphocyanic  acid,  forming  a  greenish-violet  solution,  which  dries  up  over  oil  of 
vitriol  to  a  blackish-green,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mats.  (C  la  sen,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xcvi.349.) 

aromo-diammonio-sulphocyanic  Acid,  N*CrITCy«S»  -  LN\Cr"H*a)r  J (CyS)«  - 

gj- «. .......  ^  c.  r^  _  — 

this  acid,  N«CrH>«€y«S«  -  N»CrH«(tfH«)CyS\  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding 
pulverised  dichromate  of  potassium  to  fused  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  till 
the  mass  becomes  solid.  Ammonia  is  then  given  off,  with  strong  intumescence  ;  and 
on  treating  the  product  with  hot  water,  filtering  to  separate  an  amorphous  substance, 
and  introducing  lumps  of  sal-ammoniac  into  the  filtrate,  the  ammoniacal  compound 
above  mentioned  separates  in  small  shining  scales.  Its  formation  may  bo  represented 
by  tho  equation : 

8(NH*)CyS  +  0*0*   m    2(N,CrH".Cy«S«)  +  2NH»  +  3H«0. 

This  compound  dissolves  with  ruby-red  colour  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
crystallises  from  water  in  small  rhombic  dodecahedrons  resembling  garnets.  It  bears, 
without  decomposition,  a  heat  of  120°,  but  decomposes  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  sulphide 
of  chromium ;  and  when  heated  with  water,  yields  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  sul- 
phocyanate of  chromium,  and  chromic  oxide.  It  is  easily  decomposed  also  by  dilute 
and  alkalis— in  the  latter  case,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2(N»CrH»».Cy'S«)  +  8KH0         8KCyS  +  6NH'  +  Cr«0"  +  5H'0. 


The  same  compound  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  Mori  and  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xiii.  252),  who,  however,  assigned  to  it  the  formula,  Cr'Cy'S'.tNH^'O. 

Tho  molecule,  NH4,  in  the  salt  just  described,  may  be  replaced  by  other  metals.  Tho 
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potassium-salt,  H  VCy«S\  is  obtained  by  treating  the  ammonium-salt  with 


strong  potash-ley,  and  recrystaUising  from  hot  water.  It  forms  ruby -coloured  laminae 
or  cubes,  dissolves  with  deep  ruby  colour  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  decomposes 
like  the  ammonium-salt,  when  boiled  with  water,  acids,  and  alkalis. — The  sodium-salt, 
N^(Cr'wH*)HNaCy*S*,  prepared  in  like  manner,  crystallises  in  unctuous  scales.— The 
mercuric  salt,  N\Cr^*)*H,Hg''Cy,S,,  is  obtained,  by  precipitation  with  mercuric 
chloride,  asaflocculent  rose-coloured  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 
It  decomposes  above  150°  into  sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  chromium, 
and  by  boiling  with  potash  into  ammonia,  sulphocyanic  acid,  mercuric  oxide,  and 
chromic  oxide.— The  cuprous  salt,  N,(Cr"'H»)HCuCy*S«,  is  obtained,  by  treating  thp 
ammonium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid,  as  a  yellow  pulverulent 
precipitate,  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  potash  similarly  to  the  mercuric  salt — The 
ammonium-salt  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  quite  insolublo 
in  water  and  in  dilute  acids ;  and  with  lead-salts,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

The  hydrogen-salt,  or  freo  acid,  is  obtained,  by  decomposing  tho  mercuric  salt  sus- 
pended in  water  with  sulphydric  acid,  as  a  deep  red  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by 
boiling,  but  dries  up  at  low  temperatures  to  a  red  amorphous  mass.  The  solution  has 
an  acid  reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  acquires  a  still  darker  red  colour  when 
mixed  with  ferric  chloride. 

Stn.PHOCYAXA.TE  of  C ob alt. — Recently  precipitated  oobaltous  hydrate  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  sulphocyanic  acid,  forming  a  brown-red  liquid,  which  turns  blue  on 
concentration,  and  finally  leavos  a  crystalline  yellowish-brown  mass,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  forming  a  compound  with  ammonia. 

Stjlphoctanates  op  Coppeb. — The  cupric  salt,  (VCy'S*  is  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  with  sulpho- 
cyanate of  potassium,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  the  latter  in  excess.  The  precipi- 
tate is  converted  by  washing  into  a  cuprous  salt,  and  is  not  formed  in  dilute  solutions. 
It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  yields  small  needles  of  cuprammouium-sul- 
pkocyanate,  (N1H«Cu")"CylS'. 

The  cuprous  salt,  Cu"CyS,  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  on  adding  a  solution  of 
potassinm-sulphocyanate  to  a  mixture  of  cupric  and  ferrous  sulphates.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acids,  which  do  not  decompose  it,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a 


Sulphoct anates  of  6 old. — On  mixing  the  solutions  of  potassium-sulpho- 
cyanate and  auric  chloride,  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  soluble  in  ammonia. 
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When  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  neutralised  with  acid  potassium -carbonate,  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  potassium-sulphocyanate  kept  in  excess,  a  bulky  orange-red 
precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  potassio-aurio  sulphocyanate,  KAu^Cy^S*  ~ 
KCyS.Au'lCy'S*.  On  heating  tho  liquid,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  partly  separates 
on  cooling  in  orange-rod  needles  of  unaltered  composition  :  the  greater  part,  however, 
remains  in  solution,  and  decomposes  on  evaporation,  with  reduction  of  metallic  gold 
and  evolution  of  sulphocyanic  acid,  so  that,  finally,  chloride  of  potassium  and  potas>io- 
aurous  sulphocyanate  crystallise  out.  The  precipitate  of  potassio-auric  sulphocyanate 
is  decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Tho  alcoholic  solution, 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  after  a  while  copper-red  needles ;  soda  deco- 
lorises the  solution,  and  separates  a  black-blue  powder ;  ammonia  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  white  needles ;  ferric  chloride  colours  the  solution  blood-red ;  other  metallic 
salts  form  dark-coloured  precipitates.— Potassio-aurous  sulphocyanate,  KAuCyrS*, 
is  most  readily  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potassium-sulphocyanate,  warmed'  to 
80°,  with  small  quantities  of  neutral  auric  chloride,  as  long  as  the  red  precipitate 
disappears  on  stirring.  Tho  salt,  separated  by  evaporation  and  purified  by  recrv  stall  i- 
aation,  forms  long,  straw-yellow,  truncated  prisms,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  are 
resolved  into  sulphur,  carbonic  disulphido,  metallic  gold,  and  sulphocyanate  of  potas- 
sium. The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sometimes  deposits  copper- 
red  needles;  it  forms  white  precipitates  with  ammonia,  ferric  chloride,  mercuric 
chloride,  argentic  nitrate,  and  neutral  plumbic  acetate;  yellow-brown  with  cupric 
sulphate;  black-brown  with  stannous  chlorido  ;  black  with  mercurous  nitrate —It  is 
coloured  red  by  ferrous  sulphate,  with  precipitation  of  gold ;  brown  by  sulphydric 
acid ;  it  blackens  slowly  on  exposure  to  light.— The  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia, 
NH'.AuCyS,  gradually  decompose*  and  turns  black  ;  hot  water  abstracts  ammonia 
from  it,  leaving  a  green  powder.  (P.  T.  Clove,  Kongl.  Vetcnskap.  Akad,  Forhand- 
lingar,  xx.  233  ;  Juhresb.  1855,  p.  295.) 

Sulphocyanatbs  of  I  now. — The  ferrous  salt  is  soluble,  of  pale-green  colour, 
and  very  unstable. 

The  ferric  salt  is  blood-red,  nearly  black,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  blood-red  colour  of  this  salt  is  produced  whenever  a  sulphocyanate  is 
mixed  with  a  ferric  salt.  It  is  destroyed  by  alkalis  which  precipitate  ferric  oxide  ; 
also  by  many  acids  {e.g.  phosphoric,  arsenic,  iodic,  oxalic),  even  in  small  quantity  ;  but 
restored  by  addition  of  a  ferric  salt ;  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  does 
not  decolorise  the  liquid  ;  nitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  the  sulphocyanate, 
and  destroys  the  colour  (p.  505). 

Sulphocyanates  of  Lk a d. — The  neutral  salt,  Pb"Cy*S*.  is  gradually  deposited 
in  opaque  shining-yellow  crystals,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  lead-acetate  withsulphocya- 
nate  of  potassium.  The  crystals  nre  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  dominant  combination, 
+  P  .  -3P.  oP  .  oo P2  .  +3roo.  Angle  »P2  :  «P2  (clinod.)  -  120°  38'; 
oP:«P2  =  lll°31';  oP  :  +P=  116°  55' ;  oP: -3P  =  119°  3' ;  oP :  3P»  -  87 3  45*. 
Axes,  a  :  b  :  c  -  0-923  :  1  1 162  :  1.  Angle  b  :  c  -  65°  20'.  Specific  gravity  of 
crystals  »  3  82.  The  salt  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  boiling  water  convorte  it*  into  a  basic  salt,  Pb  Cy'S\Pb"H20*.  The  latter 
is  likewise  obtained  on  mixing  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  with  ammoniacal  plumbic 
acetate,  or  with  the  basic  acetate,  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  becoming  yellowish 
and  pulverulent  when  dry. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Magnesium,  Mg'Cy^^IPO^—Confused  crystals,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  iu  alcohol.  The  compound  Mg"Cy2S*.IIg"Cy*,  prepared  like  the 
corresponding  barium-salt,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder.  (Bockmaou.) 

Sulphocyanate  of  Manganese. — Very  soluble. 

Svlpiioct  an  A  t  b  s  of  Mebcuhy.— The  mercurous  salt,  Ilg'CyS,  is  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, formed  on  mixing  mercurous  nitrate  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  (Woh- 
ler);  according  to  Claus,  the  solutions  should  be  very  dilute.  The  dry  precipitate 
swells  up  suddenly  when  heated,  giving  off  nitrogen,  carbonic  disulphide,  and  vapour 
of  mercury,  and  leaving  a  grey  mass  resembling  graphite,  which  by  calcination  is  con- 
verted into  mellone.  On  account  of  this  property,  the  salt  is  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  toys  called  **  Pharaoh's  serpents."  It  is  resolved  by  boiling  water  into  metallic 
mercury  and  mercuric  sulphocyanate. 

The  mercuric  salt,  ilg'Cy^S*,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  composed  of  anhy- 
drous needles,  on  mixing  mercuric  chloride  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  (Crookesl.  A  solution 
of  mercuric  oxide  in  sulphocyanic  acid  yields,  bv  evaporation,  needles  containing 
water  (Berrelius).— An  oxysulphocyanate,  Hg'Cy'SVJHg'O,  is  obtained,  by  adding 
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ammonia  to  the  solution  of  mercuric  sulphocyanate,  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which 
decomposes  quickly  at  1809,  and  leaves  mellone  when  calcined. 

Mercuric  sulphocyanate  forms  several  double  salts,  which  have  been  examined  chiefly 
by  Cleve  (Kongl.  Vetenskap;  Akad.  Forhandlingar,  xxii.  9  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  xci.  227). 
—The  cobalt-salt,  Hg"Co"Cy46*  =»  Hg"Cy28a.Co"Cy3Sl,  is  -  formed  by  direct  union  of 
its  component  salts,  or  by  gradually  adding  mercuric  cyanide  to  a  solution  of  cobaltous 
sulphocyanate  acidulated  with  sulphocyanic  acid,  separates  in  indigo-blue  four-sided 
prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
easily  in  nitric  acid.    The  same  compound  is  sometimes  also  formed  (together  with  the 
yellow  salt,  Hg"Cy,.Co*Cy,S*.4H*0),  on  mixing  mercuric  cyanide  with  sulphocyanate 
of  cobalt.— The  ferrous  salt,  Hg"Fe"Cy484,  separates,  from  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
phocyanate  snd  ferrous  chloride  left  for  some  time  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  brown  crystalline 
powaer,  permanent  in  the  air. — The  nickel-salt,  Hg"NiX*y*S"*.2H20,  separates  from  a 
mixture  of  the  component  salts,  in  smallsky-blue  needles,  which -dissolve  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  give  oft'  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  120®.    Zinc-mercuric  sulphocya- 
nqtc,  Hg"Zn"Cy*S\  is  formed,  on  mixing  mercuric  sulphocyanate  with  a  zinc-salt,  as 
a  white  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  (Cleve.) 

A  potassio-mercurw  sulphocyanate,  Hg"KCy,8»  =  Hg'Cy'S'.KCyS,  is  prepared  by 
triturating  mercurous  chloride  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassium-sulphocyanate. 
The  liquid,  filtered  from  the  black  magma  thus  produced,  yields  by  evaporation  a  mix- 
ture of  yellow  tables,  cubes,  and  octahedrons,  easily  separated  by  mechanical  selection. 
The  yellow  tables,  which  constitute  the  potassio-mercunc  sulphocyanate,  are  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,*  whence  the  salt  separates  in  radiate  groups  of  white 
nacreous  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water;  very  easily 
in  aqueous  chloride  of  ammonium  or  potassium  ;  easily  in  alcohol,  especially  at  the 
boiling  heat;  also  in  ether.  Ammonia  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  the 
oxysulphocyanato  above  described.   (Claus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  407.) 

Sulphoc vanatb  or  Nickkl  is  obtained,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  by 
evaporating  the  green  solution  of  nickel-oxide  in  sulphocyanic  acid.  It  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  forming  a  blue  liquid,  which  yields  blue  efflorescent  crystals,  (N*H«Ni' ) 
Cya8*.2NH\  decomposiblo  by  water. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Palladium  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Sclphoctan  ates  of  Platinum. — Natinic  sulphocyanate  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  in  the  separate  state. — The  platinous  salt,  Pt"CyvS',  probably  constitutes  the 
red  or  brown  non-crystalline  substance  obtained  by  decomposing  one  of  tho  following 
double  salts  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid ;  e.g.t  with  chlorine  and  sulphocyanate  of  po- 
tassium  * 

KWCy-S4  +  11C1*  +  16H*0  -  Pt'Cy'S1  +  2KHSO*  +  2H5SO*  +  22HC1 

+  4HCy. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  not  attacked  by  potash,  but  is  coloured 
yellow  by  ammonia.  It  gave  by  analysis  8*53  and  8*72  per  cent,  carbon,  9*92 
nitrogen,  18  77  sulphur,  62  27  »nd  62*02  platinum,  besides  0  39  and  1*5  hydrogen, 
the  formula  PtCy^1  requiring  7  64  carbon,  8*93  nitrogen,  20*38  sulphur,  and  63  05 
platinum. 

Double  Salts  of  the  Ttatinum-sulphocyanatcs.  (G.  B.  B nekton,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
vii.  22.) — Tho  sulphocyanates  of  platinum  form  two  series  of  double  salts,  called  sul- 
phocyanoplatinites  and  sulphocyanoplatinates,  analogous  to  the  chloro- 
platinites  aud  chloroplatinates,  and  represented  by  the  following  general  formulae,  M 
denoting  a  monatomie,  and  N  a  diatomic,  metal : 

Sulphocyanoplatinites    .       .      .    JJ!  J  Pt'Cy'S*  =  !  Pt'Cy'S*. 

Sulphocyanoplatinates   .       .       .    ^  jPt"Cy«S«  -  ^ey4■!Pl''C«y,S,• 

The  potassium-salta  are  formed  by  the  action  of  potassic  sulphocyanate  on  platinous 
and  platinic  chloride  respectively.  The  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  formed  by 
double  decomposition.  All  these  salts  are  strongly  coloured,  exhibiting  various  shades 
of  colour,  from  light-yellow  to  dark-red.  They  are  quickly  decomposed  by  heat,  emitting 
.  a  peculiar  odour.  Ammonia  attacks  the  salts  of  both  series,  forming  sulphocyanate  of 
platosammonium  (p.  513).  Their  decomposition  by  chlorine  and  by  nitric  acid  has 
been  mentioned  above. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  reactions  of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  two  series  with 
various  metallic  solutions  :— 
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Reagent*. 

1  SulphocyanoplatiDite*. 

Sulphocjanopl.iiiii4tc*. 

Neutral  Lead-salts  » 

Ferrous  salt*  . 
Cobalt-aalts  . 
Cuprous  salts  . 
Cupric  salts  . 
Mercurous  suits 

Si  Ivor-salts  . 
Auric  salts  • 

Salts  of  Platosamine 
Salts  of  Diplatosamine  . 

Chromic  acid  .  • 

Ferrocyanide.    of  Potos- 
siutu  .... 

No  change 

Pale-yellow  precipitate 
No  change       .  , 
No  chango 

Purplish-black  precipitate;. 

Purplish-black  precipitate . 

No  precipitate :  liquid 
changes  colour  when 
heated  .... 

Pale-yellow  precipitate 

Salmon-coloured  precipi- 
tate .... 

Fine  yellow  precipitate 

Flesh-coloured  precipitate . 

Copious  reddish  precipitate, 
with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  . 

Nearly  white  precipitate  on 
boiling  .       .  . 

Soluble  golden  lamina; 
Fine  red  precipitate 
Black  shining  grains 
Orange-red  precipitate 
Rich  brown  precipitate 
Brick-red  precipitate 
Orange  precipitate 

Rvd  or  orange  precipitate 
Salmon-coloured  precipi- 
tate 

Copious  orange  precipitate 
Fine  vermilion-red  precipi- 

No  precipitate 

Trussian-blue   formed  on 
boiling 

1.  Sulphocyanoplatinitcs,  M'Pt'XCyS')4. 

Hydric  Sulphocyanoplatinite  or  Sulphocyanoplatinoue  Acid,  H»Pt"Cy«S*.— Obtained 
by  cautiously  decomposing  sulphocyanoplatinite  of  barium  with  diluto  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  speedily  decomposed  by  evaporation,  even  in  vacuo,  the  sul- 
phur being  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water.    The  chief  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition are  snlphocyanic  acid  and  a  red  or  yellow  deposit  rich  in  platinum. 

Sidphocyanoplatinite  of  Potassium. — Obtained:  1.  By  dissolving  platinous  chlorido  in 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  the  solution  being  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature.— 2.  Better,  by  the  action  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  on  chloroplatinate  of 
potassium,  the  sulphocyanate  being  in  oxcess.  As  sulphocyanoplatinite  of  potassium 
is  extremely  soluble,  and  does  not  crystallise  well  by  evaporation,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution,  and  to  add  the 
platinum-salt  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  so  us  to  avoid  too  great  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  mass  of  small  needles,  which  must  be  purified 
from  chloride  of  potassium  by  solution  in  strong  alcohol,  from  which  again  the  salt  is 
best  recovered  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crystals  are  then  pressed  between 
paper  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  and  the  salt  once  more  crys- 
tallised from  an  aqueous  solution. 

It  forms  stellar  groups  of  crystals,  which  when  examined  by  the  microscope  appear 
like  six-sided  prisms  of  a  fine  red  colour.  They  dissolve  readily  in  2 £  pts.  of  water  at 
15-5°,  and  are  soluble  to  any  extent  in  warm  alcohol.  The  solution  of  the  pure  salt 
is  orange-red ;  a  port-wine  colour  denotes  impurity.  The  crystals  are  not  deliquescent, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  a  temperature  of  100°.  The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  sulphocyanate  of  platosammonium  which 
crystallises  out,  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  which  remains  in  solution. 

Sulphocyanoplatinite  of  Silver,  Ag*Pt"Cy*S\ — Curdy  precipitate,  somewhat  resem- 
bling sulphocyanate  of  silver,  partially  soluble  in  ammonia,  with  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  in  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Tctrammonioplatinous  Sulphocyanoplatinite,  ^^"^Qq^I,  or  Sulphocyano- 
platinite of  IHammo-platoso-diammonium,  [NXH'(NIII)*Ptp|„  jCy^S*.— Obtained,  as  a 

bulky  flesh-coloured  precipitate,  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  diplatosammonium 
with  a  solublo  sulphocyanoplatinite. — Heated  on  platinum- foil,  it  gives  off  aramo- 
niacal  gas,  fuses  into  a  black  bubbling  mass,  and  then  burns  like  tinder,  leaving 
bright  spongy  platinum.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  rather  freely.  It  is  polymeric  with  sulphocyanate  of 
platosammonium  (p.  513). 

2.  Stdphocyanoplatinates. 

Sulphocyanopiatinic  Acid,  IPPf'Cy^S*.— Obtained  by  precipitating  a  warm  and 
concentrated  solution  of  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuric  acid.   The  filtered  liquid  is  of  a 
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do.-p-red  colour,  and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste.  It  displaces  carbonic  acid  from  its 
alkaline  salts,  and  dissolves  metallic  sine,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  production 
of  a  yellow  insoluble  substance.  When  rapidly  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  leaves  a  con- 
fused semi-crystalline  mass.  When  concentrated  over  the  water-bath,  it  is  quickly 
decomposed,  leaving  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  rich  in  platinum.  On  distilling  it  at  a 
ntle  heat,  an  acia  liquid  passes  over,  containing  hydrocyanic  and  sulphocyanic  acids, 
combines  directly  with  bases. 
8tdpho<yanoplatinaU  of  Ammonium. — The  acid  does  not  combine  rapidly  with  free 
ammonia;  but  the  salt  is  easily  prepared  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  ammonium-sulphate  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  3*5  pts.  potassic  sulphocyanoplatinate ;  it  may 
be  separated,  after  cooling,  from  the  sulphates  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  by  means 
of  alcohol,  and  purified  by  ^crystallisation  from  hot  water.  It  crystallises  in  hexa- 
goiiiil  plates  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  It  is  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  gives 
off  the  odour  of  sulphocyanic  acid  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled. 

Sulphocyanopiatinatt  of  Potassium. — Prepared:  1.  By  the  action  of  potassic 
sulphocyanate  on  platinic  chloride.  When  platinic  chloride  is  added  to  a  cold  solution 
of  potassic  sulphocyanate,  a  precipitate  of  potassic  chloroplstinate  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  sulphocyanic  acid.  But  if  the  platinic  chloride  be  poured  into  a 
strong  solution  of  the  sulphocyanate  previously  heated  to  70°  or  80°,  no  precipitate  is 
formed  ;  but  the  liquor  acquires  a  deep-red  colour,  and  on  cooling  deposits  beautiful 
laminae  pf  potassic  sulphocyanoplatinate.  This  process  involves  a  considerable  waste 
of  potassic  sulphocyanate,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  likewise,  if  the  temperature  rises  above  a  certain  point,  decomposes  tho  product, 
forming  a  brown  flocculent  precipitate  (platinons  sulphocyunatt1). 

2.  Better :  a  solution  of  4  pts.  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  5  pts.  purs  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  (weighed  in  the  fused  state)  in  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling-point : 

K*Pt"Cl«  +  6KCyS  -  K*Pt*Cy«S*  +  6KCL 

A  deficiency  of  the  sulphocyanate  must  be  avoided,  as  in  that  case  an  insoluble 
brown  substance  is  formed,  which  renders  the  purification  of  the  crystals  very  difficult. 
The  filtered  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  sulphocyanoplatinate  in  beautiful  crystal*, 
often  of  largo  sire.  To  remove  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  crystals  may  1p« 
redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  passed  through  a  filter  surrounded  with 
hot  water,  to  prevent  too  rapid  crystallisation. 

Sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium  forms  six-sided  prisms  or  lamina?,  of  a  deep 
carmine  colour  and  very  nauseous  taste.  The  nqueous  solution  yields  the  salt  in 
hexagonal  plates,  but  from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  often  deposited  in  double  six- 
sided  pyramids  united  base  to  base,  and  with  truncated  summits.  Permanent  in  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  dissolves  in  12  pts.  water  at  60°,  much  moro 
freely  in  boiling  water,  and  still  more  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  solutions  have  a  deep- 
red  colour,  becoming  yellow  when  very  dilute.  One  drop  of  the  saturated  solution 
gives  a  distinct  yellow  tinge  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  at  a  ml 
heat,  yielding  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  gaseous  products,  and  reduced  platinum. — 
2.  When  gently  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  sulphurous  flame 
and  peculiar  odour. — 3.  Sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  sulphocyanic  acid,  suphocya» 
nate  of  potassium,  and  platinic  sulphide : 

K*Pl»'Cy«S«  +  2H»S    «    PtS*  +  2KCyS  +  4HCyS. 

Similarly,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium : 

KTVCy^S-  +  2(NH*)*8    -    PtS*  +  2KCyS  +  4NH«CyS. 

4.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid 
and  chlorine  likewise  decompose  it,  yielding  platinous  sulphocyanate,  Pt'Cy'S*,  ami 
other  products  (p.  609). — 5.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt,  quickly  decompose  it,  changing  the  colour  to  pale-yellow  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  precipitating  sulphocyanate  of  platosammonium,  in  fino  yellow  needles, 
the  liquid  retaining  in  solution  sulphate  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  together 
with  sulphocyanate  and  cyanide  of  ammonium : 

3K»Pt«*C/S*  +   8NH«  +   4fl«0  -  3(N«H«Pt")*'Cy*S>  +  K*SO«  +  4KCyS  + 

2NH*CyS  +  MlCyS  +  HCy. 

6.  Potash  converts  the  salt  into  a  red  gelatinous  mass,  without  evolution  of  ammo- 
nia.— 7-  When  it  is  gently  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  carbonic  anhydriiln 
is  evolved;    the   mixture  becomes  partially  decolorised;  sulphocynnoplatinito  of 
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potassium  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  sulphate,  sulphooyanate  of 

potassium,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

SKWCv-S*  +  4K'CO«  -  3K*Pt"Cy«S'  +  K'SO«  +  5KCy8  +  KCy  +  4C0». 

—  8.  A  pure  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanoplatinate  does  not  produce  a  blood-red 
colour  with  ferric  salts;  but  the  mixture  becomes  nearly  black  and  opaque  when 
heated,  from  formation  of  a  substance  which  separatee  in  heavy  lustrous  grains. 

Sulphocyanoplatinate  of  Sotlium,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  lead-salt  with  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  crystallises  readily  in  broad  garnet-coloured  tables,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Sulfhoctfanoplatinate  of  Barium. — Prepared  by  dissolving  3  pta.  of  the  dry  potas- 
sium-salt in  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  of  chloride  of  barium  (or,  as  an  excess  of  the 
latter  is  desirable,  9  pts.  KWVS-  to  4  pts.  Bad1),  evaporating  the  solution,  and 
extracting  with  alcohol. — Crystallises  in  long  flattened  prisms  of  a  deep-red  colour, 
and  often  of  considerable  size.    Not  so  stable  as  the  potassium-salt. 

Cupric  Sulphocyanoplatinate. — Precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  potassium- 
salt  with  cupric  sulphate.  Exhibits  a  brick-dust  colour  when  first  precipitated,  but 
changes  at  a  boiling  heat  to  a  black  insoluble  powder.  Forms  a  fine  green  solution 
with  ammonia,  but  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  copper-salt  is  reproduced, 
with  dark-brown  colour. 

Sulphocyanoplatinates  of  Iron. — a.  Ferrous  salt,  Fe"Pt,TCy*S-. — Obtained  by  adding  a 
slightly  acidulated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic 
sulphocyanoplatinate.  Black  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  shining  six-sided  laminw  with  rounded  edgt*. 
It  is  not  affected  by  dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid ;  but  strong  nitric  acid 
dissolves  it,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  Cold  solution  of  potash  converts  it  into 
ferric  oxide  and  a  yellow  liquid  containing  platinum  and  sulphocyanic  acid.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

&.  Ferric  Salt. — Prepared  in  like  manner  with  ferrous  salt,  but  not  precipitated 
till  the  mixture  is  boiled.    Resembles  the  ferrous  salt. 

.  SulphocyanoplatinaUs  of  Lead.— a.  Neutral,  Pb"PtuCy*S«.— Precipitated  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  golden  hexagonal  plates,  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium.  Soluble  in  alcohol; 
less  soluble  in  cold  water,  with  which  it  may  bo  washed  ;  cannot  be  crystallised  from 
hot  water  without  decomposition. 

$.  Basic,  Pb"O.Pb"PtuCy,S\ — Obtained  as  a  brilliant  red  precipitate,  on  mixing  the 
concentrated  solutions  of  potassic  sulphocyanoplatinate  and  basic  lead-acetate.  Inso- 
luble in  water;  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  in  acetic  acid. 

Mercurous  Sulphocyanoplatinate,  Hg:Pt,,Cv*S*. — Heavy  curdy  precipitate,  obtained 
by  adding  morcurous  nitrate  to  sulphocyanoplutiunte  of  potassium.  Its  colour  is  d<»p 
orange  at  first,  but  changes  to  a  pale  primrose-yellow  when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point.  In  the  dry  state,  it  bears  a  considerable  degree  of  neat  without  altera- 
tion. Heated  in  the  air-bath  to  between  140°  and  150°,  it  suddenly  swells  up  into  » 
substance  having  a  peculiar  metallic  and  arborescent  appearance,  somewhat  like 
coarse  tea,  and  emits  a  jet  of  spontaneously  inflammable  gas.  No  further  change  is 
observed  till  the  temperature  rises  to  260° ;  but  at  a  heat  below  redness,  mercurial 
vapours  and  cyanogen-gas  are  liberated ;  and  finally  the  mass,  if  exposed  in  an  open 
crucible,  burns  away  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  platinum.  The  salt,  when 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  in  a  retort,  yields  a  mixture  of  nitrogen-gas  and  vapour 
of  carbonic  disulphide. 

Sulphocyanojttaftnatc  of  Sifcer,  AgTf'Cy^S*. — Prepared  by  decomposing  a  solu- 
tion of  tho  potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Heavy,  curdy,  deep  orange-coloured 
precipitate,  which  shrinks  and  agglutinates  into  a  tenacious  mass  when  boiled  with 
wuter,  but  hardens  again  on  boiling.  The  dry  salt,  when  gently  heated,  swells  up 
considerably,  and  if  in  contact  with  the  air,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  into  a  metallic  bead  of  silver  and  platinum. — Nitric  acid 
decomposes  it  rapidly,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and 
precipitation  of  a  yellow  substance. — When  recently  precipitated,  it  dissolves  in  cold 
aqueous  ammonia,  but  the  solution  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  salt  is 
decomposed  by  hot  caustic  potash,  yielding  sulphoryanate  of  potassium,  plntinic oxide, 
and  oxide  of  silver: 

AgPt»*CyS«  +  6KHO    -    6KCyS  +  PtO*  +  Ag*0  +  3H*0. 

It  dissolves  in  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  but,  on  adding  water  to  the  liquid,  sal- 
phocyauate  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium  remains  in 
solution : 

Ag'Pi"Cy«S«  +  2KCyS    -    2AgCyS  +  K»Pt"Oy«S«. 
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StTLPHOCTAKATK    OT    Pl 4TOSAXV ONIUK,  C,H,N4S,Pt  -  N'H'R-.Cy^* — 

This  salt,  polymeric  and  metameric  with  tetrammonioplatinous  sulphocyanoplatinite 
(p.  610),  is  obtained :  1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  sulphocyanoplatinito  of  potassium  : 

K»Pt"Cy4S«  +  2NH»    -    TFB*Ptm.Cf&  +  2KCyS. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  on  sulphoeyanoplatinate  of  potassium 
(see  p.  511).  Caustic  ammonia  acts  more  quickly  than  the  carbonate,  but  must  not 
be  used  in  the  concentrated  state,  as  the  product  is  then  contaminated  with  an  inso- 
luble substance.  The  crystals  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol. — 3.  By  double  decomposition  with  sulphocyauato  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  platosammonium : 

N«H«PtwCl»  +  2KCyS    -    N*H«Pt".Cy*S*  +  2KC1. 

One  part  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  1*6  pt.  chloride  of  platosammonium  are 
dissolved  together  in  water ;  the  mixture  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point ;  an  equal 
Tolumo  of  alcohol  added,  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  product ;  and  the  liquid 
filtered  hot.  Sulphocyanate  of  platosammonium  is  then  deposited  in  crystals,  on 
cooling'. 

This  salt  forms  straw-yellow  needles,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
appear  to  be  rhomboidal  prisms.  Melts  between  100°  and  110°,  to  a  clear  garnet- 
coloured  syrup,  which  hardens  again  as  it  cools.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  coldwater, 
more  readily  in  alcohol.  It  decomposes  at  180°,  giving  off  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic 
acid ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  air,  evolves  also  sulphurous  anhydride  and  leaves  metallic 
platinum ;  no  sulphide  of  carbon  is  given  off.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  produces  no  change  in  salts  of  copper, 
lead,  or  mercury ;  but  when  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
f  orms  a  light-yellow  precipitate  containing  platinum.  When  boiled,  it  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  deposits  the  yellow  insoluble  matter  above  mentioned ;  the  same  effect 
appears  to  be  produced  by  caustic  potash. 

SnpHOCTANATB  of  Potassiuk,  CNKS  •»  KCyS. — This  salt  is  prepared: 
1.  By  fusing  cyanide  of  potassium  with  sulphur,  or  2  pts.  of  the  ferrocyanide  with  1  pt. 
Buiphur ;  or  by  fusing  17  pts.  of  potassic  carbonate  with  32  pts.  sulphur,  and  adding 
46  pts  of  dry  potassic  ferrocyanide.  The  heat  must  be  continued  till  the  melted  mass 
gives  off  bubbles,  which  burn  in  the  air  with  a  red  flame ;  and  it  roust  be  carefully 
regulated,  as  if  it  is  insufficient,  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  will  remain  undecomposed ; 
and  if  it  be  too  much  raised,  part  of  the  resulting  sulphocyanate  will  be  converted  into 
mellanide.  The  fused  mass,  wben  cold,  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  the  iron  contained  in  the 
solution  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  left  to  evaporate.  To 
avoid  the  use  of  alcohol,  Meillet  (J.  Pharm.  xxvii.  628)  neutralises  tho  filtrate  sepa- 
rated from  the  iron  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  evaporates,  and  purifies  the  sulpho- 
cyanate by  crystallisation. — 2.  Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  may  also  be  prepared,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sodium-salt,  by  fusing  1  pt.  of  anhydrous  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide with  3  pts.  of  the  anhydrous  hyposulphite  (F  r  6*  h  d  e). — 3.  Gelis  prepares  sulpho- 
cyanate of  potassium  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  with 
potash,  or  sulphoearbonate  of  ammonium  with  sulphide  of  potassium  (p.  506) : 

2(NH*)«CS"    +    K'S     -     2KCNS    +    2(NH«)HS    +  3H*S. 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  long  striated  prisms,  or  in  needles  with 
four-sided  summits,  very  much  like  saltpetre.  They  are  anhydrous,  and  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*866 — 1*906  (Bodeker).  The  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  fusible,  and  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  has  a  cooling  pungent  taste,  somewhat  like  that  of 
radishes,  and  is  poisonous. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanate  decomposes,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia,  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  more  stable.  The  concentrated  solution  dissolves  recently  pre- 
cipitated argentic  cyanide,  which  is  thrown  down  from  it  in  the  crystalline  state  on  dilu- 
tion. It  likewise  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  recently  precipitated  arqintic 
chloride,  also  of  argentic  sulphocyanate,  forming  therewith  a  crystalline  compound. 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassiunvwhen  melted  in  close  vessels,  bears  a  dull  red  heat 
without  decomposition,  but  whencaleined  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  yields  sulphate  ;  if 
the  salt  is  moist,  sulphide  of  potassium  is  obtained,  with  evolution  of  ammonium-car- 
bonate. 

When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  melted  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
sulphur  is  given  off,  together  with  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  which  sublimes  in  needles. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the  decomposition,  a  thick  red  vapour  is  evolved,  which  condenses 
into  a  red  or  yellowish-red  sublimate  containing  67*9  i>or  cent,  sulphur  ;  and  a  residue 
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is  left,  consisting,  according  to  Liebig,  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  impure  mellm«. 
According  to  Vol  eke  1  (Pogg.  Ami.  lviii.  152),  neither  the  red  sublimate  nor  the 
mellone  is  produced  if  the  chlorine  is  quite  dry  and  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 
Chlorine  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphocyanate,  not  too  dilute,  throws 
down  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  pereulphocyanogen  (iv.  380).  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodirus  is  not  decolorised  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potaasic  sulphocyanate, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Strong  nitric  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  Relation  throws  down  persulphocyanofren. 
Dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  other  oxidising  agents,  also  impart  to  the  sulution 
a  deep  but  transient  blood-red  colour,  which  is  distinguish**!  from  that  produced  by 
ferric  salts  by  its  greater  instability.  (Jahreab.  1862,  p.  429 ;  1857,  p.  287;  1865, 
p.  294.) 

Permanganate  of  potassium,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  peroxide  of  lead,  oxidise  only 
the  sulphur  of  the  sulphocyanate,  converting  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  formation  of 
which  is  probably  preceded  by  that  of  a  cyanogen-compound  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  sulphur  than  the  sulphocyanate.    (Hndow,  Chom.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  174.) 

When  dry  hydrochloric  add  is  passed  over  fused  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  great 
heat  is  produced  ;  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonic  disulphide,  and  sal-ammoniac  are  givrn 
off;  and  a  thick  yellowish-red  sublimate  is  formed,  which,  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
gives  off  acid  vapours  capable  of  reddening  ferric  salts.  (Li  eb  i  g.) 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  gently  heated  with  pentachloridc  of  phosphorus,  yields 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  phosphoric  sulphochloride,  and  chloride  of  potassium : 

KCyS    +    PCl»     -     CyCl    +    KC1    +  PSC11. 

At  a  higher  tomperature  other  products  are  formed.  (8chiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi. 
H6.) 

An  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanate  yields,  by  electrolysis,  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sulphur.  (Sehlagdenhauffen,  J.  Fharm. 
[31  xlix.  100.) 

Dry  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  heated  with  metallic  iron  is  converted  into  fcrro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  forrous  and  potasaic  sulphides  : 

6KCyS    +    Fe«     »     KWCy*    +    5Fe"S    +  K*S. 
This  process  is  applied  by  Golis  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ferrocyanide.  (See 
Rep.  Chim.  App.  1862,  p.  370;  Richardson  und  Watts's  Chemical  TecJmrf'W 
[5],  i.  399.) 

Silphocyanatb  of  Silver,  AgCyS. — White  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  whence  it  crystallises  in  shining  scales  free  fio* 
ammonia.  Dry  chlorino  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  converts  it  into  solid  chloride  of 
cyanojen,  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  chloride  of  silver ;  with  moist  acid  chlorine,  it 
yields  also  a  red  sublimate.  It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  sulphocyanate  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  saturated  solution  left  over  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  rhomboidal  octa- 
hedrons of  the  double  salt  KCyS.AgCyS,  which  is  completely  decomposed  by  water, 
melts  without  decomposition  at  140°,  but  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Sulphocyanate  o»  Sodium,  NaCyS. — This  salt  maybe  produced  in  the  same 
manner  as  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  also  by  fusing  cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium  : 

4KCy    +    4Na«S'0"     -     4NaCyS    +    2K'SO«    +    Na'SO*    +  Na«S; 
2KWCy*  +  12Na*S«0»  -  12NaCyS  +  4K!SO«  +  5NVSO'  +  Na'S  +  2FeS. 

A  convenient  mode  of  preparation  is  to  heat  1  pt.  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  with 
pts.  anhydrous  sodic  hyposulphite  in  a  porcelain  dish,  till  the  hyposulphurous  acid  w 
decomposed,  and  dissolve  out  the  resulting  sodic  sulphocyanate  with  hot  alcohol  or 
water.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  heated  with  hyd rated  sodic  hyposulphite  is  first 
converted,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  into  ferro- 
cyanide, which  is  then  converted,  as  above,  into  sulphocyanate  and  sulphide  of  sodium. 
(A.  Frohde,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  317.) 

Sulphocyanate  of  sodium  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables,  vory  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphocyanate  ofStbontium,  Sr'Cy^'.SH'O,  forms  deliquescent  nodule*, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 

Sulphocyanate  of  Thalliuh,  TICyS,  is  obtained,  by  mixing  the  solution  of 
the  carbonate  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  in  small  shining  needles  (Kuhlnt*  nn- 
Compt.  rend.  xv.  607).  The  crystuls  are  quadratic,  having  however  a  moooelinic 
aspect,  in  consequence  of  irregular  development.  Observed  combinations,  ooP .  "*  • 
and  »Pco  .  ooP  .  Poo.  Angle  ooP  :  Poo  -  128°  20  3';  ooP  :  Poo  -  l"\J  j 
P<*> :  Poo ,  in  the  basal  principal  section"-  76°  406'.  Twins  with  the  combina"00""01' 
Poo .  No  distinct  clcavago.  (W.  H.  Mi  11  or,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiv.  55<5.) 
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Sclphoctaitati  of  Tiw. — Stannous  hydrate  precipitated  by  ammonia,  dissolve* 
for  the  most  part  in  sulphoeyanic  acid,  leaving  a  light  orange-coloured  residue ;  the 
solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  stannous  oxide,  and  leaves,  on  further  evaporation, 
lemon -yellow  stannous  sulphocyanate,  Su"Cy*S3.  This  suit,  when  heated,  becomes 
brown  and  black  without  change  of  form,  and  finally  melts,  leaving  a  black  residue, 
which  burns  away  with  a  glimmering  violet-rod  light.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solution  appearing  blue  by  reflected  light  Potash 
separates  black  stannous  oxide,  and  the  evaporated  solution  yields  tabular  crystals  of 
a  double  salt.  Stannous  sulphocyanate  dissolves  in  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  with 
•separation  of  brown  stannous  sulphide;  and  the  filtrate  first  yields  crystals  of 
stannous  sulphocyanate,  then  decomposes  on  further  evaporation. — Stannio  hydrate 
dissolves  but  very  slightly  in  sulphoeyanic  acid.  (L.  C  la  sen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xcvii. 
349.) 

Sulphoctanates  of  Ubanicm. — The  uranous  salt  is  dark-green,  soluble,  and 
crystalline. — The  uranic  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 

Sulpbocyakitk  of  Zixc,  Zn"Cy,S*. — Deposited  from  alcohol  in  anhydrous 
crystals,  very  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  also  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  yields, 
by  evaporation,  rhomboHal  prisms  of  sulphocyanate  of  tincammonium,  (N^Zn'/'Cy^1, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water. 


STTLPHOCYABrXC  AW  HYDRIDE,  ClN-S  -  Cy'S.  Cyanic  Sulphide.  Sul- 
phide of  Cyanogen.  (F.  Linnemann,  Ann.  Cb,  Pharm.  cxx.  36.) — This  compound 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanic  iodide  on  argentic  sulphocyanate : 

AgCyS  +  Cyl  -  Agl  +  Cy"S. 

It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  mixing  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanic  iodide  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  argentic  sulphocyanate,  evaporating  with  constant  stirring,  and 
leaving  the  residual  powder  to  itself  for  some  hours  in  small  closed  vessels.  Tho 
sulphoeyanic  anhydride  may  be  separated  from  the  argentic  iodide  by  sublimation,  or 
better,  by  extraction  with  boiling  carbonic  disulphide.  The  solution,  if  quickly  filtered 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  then  cooled  to  0°,  deposits  the  compound  in  crystals,  which 
may  be  purified  by  drying  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sulphoeyanic  anhydride  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  iodine, 
1*8,  on  cyanide  of  silver ;  of  sulphide  of  chlorine,  C1*S,  on  cyanide  of  mercury  ;  and  of 
iodide  of  cyanogen  on  sulphide  of  silver.  The  product  which  Lassaigne  obtained  (in 
1828)  by  treating  cyanide  of  mercury  with  sulphide  of  chlorine,  was  nothing  olse  than 
sulphoeyanic  anhydride.  In  preparing  the  compound  by  this  process,  a  secondary 
product  is  likewise  obtained,  consisting  of  a  whito  powder,  insoluble  in  carbonic  disul- 
phide, but  soluble  in  ether,  and  having,  according  to  Linnemann's  analyses,  tho 
composition  Cy'S.HgCy. 

Sulphoeyanic  anhydride  forms  limpid  rhombic  tables  or  laminae,  which  smell  like 
iodide  of  cyanogen,  and  volatilise  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  sublimes  between 
30°  and  40°,  melts  at  60°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  When  heated  for 
some  time  in  moist  air,  it  decomposes.  It  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and 
crystallises  from  solutions  supersaturated  while  hot.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  by  nitric  and  by  hydrochloric  acid.  With  iodide  of  potassium, 
it  gives  off  iodine  ;  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  by 
fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphide,  and 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium ;  with  potassium,  it  forms  cyanide  and  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium ;  with  alcoholic  potash-solution,  cyanate  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 
With  nascent  hydrogen,  sulphydric  acid,  and  monosulphide  of  potassium,  it  decomposes 
as  shown  by  the  equations : 

Cy*S  +  H«     -    HCy  +  HCyS 
Cy»8  +  IPS    =    HCy  +  HCyS  +  S 
Cy«S  +  K*B    =    KCy  +  KCyS  +  8. 

With  ammonia,  sulphoeyanic  anhydride  forms  the  compound  (NII»)*Cy»S  - 
NIhP7|S  Q'urfasmlphydrieacid,  H«S,  forms  which  separates  as  a  crys- 

talline powder  on  passing  dry  ammonia-gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  anhydride. 
This  compound  dissolves  easily  in  absolute  alcohol;  melts  without  decomposition  at 
94°;  gives  off  ammonia  with  alkalis,  and  decomposes,  in  aqueous  solution,  into 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  and  probably  cyanamide. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphoeyanic  anhydride  decomposes  very  quickly,  depositing 
a  yellow  or  orange-red  powder,  resembling  persulphocyanogen  (iv.  380),  but  of  different 
composition,  and  perhaps  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  polymeric  modification  ot 
sulphoeyanic  anhydride — namely,  the  anhydride  of  sulphoeyanuric  acid :  this  compound 
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appears  also  to  be  the  chief  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphoeyanic  anhydride  in 
moist  air.  The  acid  solution  remaining  after  the  deposition  of  this  powder,  contains 
sulphoeyanic  acid  (as  chief  product),  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphocyanate  and  sulphate  of 
smmonium ;  it,  moreover,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  probably  also  carbonic  oxide. 
(Li  nnemann.) 

Iodocyanic  Sulphide,  CylS.— rThis  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  a  red- 
brown,  very  volatile,  and  easily  decomposable  liquid,  formed,  together  \rith  iodide  of 
silver,  by  treating  sulphocyanate  of  silver  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine. 
(Linnemann.) 

STJXPHOCYAirxc  ETBers.  Several  sulphocyanatoa  of  monatomic  alcohol- 
radicles  are  known,  also  the  sulphocyanate  of  ethylene. 

Ally  lie  Sulphocyanate.     Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard.  ^  Essence  de  Moutarde. 

Senfol.     C'H'NS    -    CH'.CyS    «  -    ^'{n.    (Boutron  and 

Robiquet,  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  296. — Henry  andPlisson,  ihid.  xvii.  461. — Damns 
and  Polouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  liii.  181.— Aschoff,  J.  pr.  Chem.  iv.  314. — 
Robiquot  and  Bussy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxxxii.  328. — Boutron  and  Fremy,  J. 
Pharm.  xvi.  112. — Lowig  and  Weidraann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  218. — Will,  Ann.Ch. 
Pharm.  lii.  1.— Wertheim,  ibid.  lv.  297.-Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xiv.125; 
Droiti,  ii.  409.— Gm.  x.  41.) 

This  other,  or  essential  oil,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  by  distilla- 
tion with  water,  and  exists,  together  with  oil  of  garlic,  in  the  oils  produced  in  like 
manner  from  other  cruciferous  plants.  It  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  those  plants, 
at  least  not  in  the  dry  parts,  such  as  tho  seed.  Its  production  requires  the  presence 
of  water,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  the  action  of  my  rosin,  a  substance  analogous 
to  the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  or  another  substance,  myronic  acid,  likewise 
existing  in  these  plants  in  tho  form  of  a  potassium-salt.  [See  Mthowic  Acid  and 
Mthosiw,  iii.  1073,  1075  ]  The  seed  of  white  mustard,  which  contains  myrosin  but 
not  myronic  acid,  does  not  yield  allylie  sulphocyanate  when  distilled  with  water. 

Allylic  suphocyanate  is  formed  artificially:  1.  From  myronic  acid,  by  distilling 
myronnte  of  barium  or  potassium  with  a  caustic  alkali  (iii.  1070).— 2.  From  allylic 
iodido,  by  the  action  of  potassic  or  argentic  sulphocyanate. — 3.  From  allylic  sul- 
phide (i.  143),  by  treating  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride 
on  oil  of  garlic  with  potassic  sulphocyanate  (Wertheim).  According  to  Hlasiwets 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxi.  28),  tho  precipitate  formed  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions 
of  oil  of  asafcetida  and  mercuric  chloride,  also  yields  allylic  sulphocyanate  when 
distilled  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

Preparation — a.  From  mustard-seed.  Tho  seed  of  black  mustard  is  bruised  ami 
macerated  for  about  twelve  hours  with  3  to  6  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  then  distilled,  as  long 
as  any  oil  passes  away  with  the  water.  Tho  distillation  is  best  conducted  by  passing 
» team  into  the  still.  A  saturated  solution  of  mustard-oil  in  water  then  passes  over, 
nud  the  excess  of  oil  settles  to  the  bottom.  Tho  aqueous  solution,  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  oil,  may  be  advantageously  used  for  macerating  fresh 
portions  of  seed.  1000  pts.  of  mustard-seed  macerated  with  fresh  water  yield 
from  2  to  7  pts.  of  oil ;  but  if  water  saturated  with  the  oil  by  repeated  distillation  be 
used,  the  product  may  amount  to  10  or  1 1  parts. 

The  crude  oil  is  mostly  yellowish ;  it  is  purified  by  rectification,  after  drying  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  Pure  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  then  passes  over,  between  146°  and 
1 50°. 

6.  From  allylic  iodide.— The  iodide  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  distilled  with  sulpho- 
cyanate of  potassium ;  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  water  is  rectified,  the  pure 
oil  passing  ovor,  between  145° and  150°  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  128).  Or 
1  at.  iodide  of  allyl  and  1  at  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  are  enclosed,  together  with 
a  little  water,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and  heated  for  some  hours  to  100® ;  water  is 
then  added,  which  dissolves  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  separates  the  allylic  sulpho- 
cyanate; and  the  latter  is  rectified.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8], 

Allylic  sulphocyanate  is  obtained  with  still  greater  facility  by  the  action  of  allylic 
iodide  on  sulphocyanate  of  silver.  The  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
iodide  of  silver  being  formed ;  while  the  iodide  of  allyl  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  oil 
of  mustard.    At  100°  sulphide  of  silver  is  formed.  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca)  " 

Properties. — Allylic  sulphocyanate  is  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  of  strong  refracting 
power,  and  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  sharp  penetrating  odour  of  black 
mustard.  The  smallest  quantity  of  tho  vapour  excites  tears,  and  is  apt  to  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.    It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  rapidly  blisters  the  skin.  Specific 
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gravity  -  1015 at  20°  (Dumas  andPelouze),  1009  to  1010  at  15°  (Will).  Boils 
at  148°  (Will).  Vapour-density,  3  64  (Will);  calculated,  342.  Refracting  powor 
-  1516  (Will). 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  tolerable  facility  when  heated,  these  bodies 
separating  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Oil  of  mustard  kncaded'with  alumina  yields,  by  dry  distillation, 
carbonic  anhydride,  carbnretted  hydrogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Bulphydric  acid, 
together  with  water.  (Fontenelle.) 

2.  Exposed  to  daylight  for  three  years  in  well-closed  vessels,  it  gradually  becomes 
brownish-yellow,  and  deposits  an  orange-yellow  amorphous  substance  having  tin* 
.'ispect  of  persulphocyanogen.  This  substance,  when  heated,  swells  up,  assumes  a  dark 
colour,  gives  off  a  strong  odour  of  mustard-oil,  and  leaves  a  dull  but  perfectly  combus- 
tible charcoal.  It  dissolves  in  warm  potash-solution,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  from 
which  acetic  acid  precipitates  light-yellow  flocks  ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  still 
gives  a  light-yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  but  does  not  redden  ferric  salts, 
and  therefore  does  not  contain  sulphocyanic  acid.  (Will.) 

3.  The  aqueous  solution  of  tho  oil,  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  hours,  loses 
its  sharpness,  but  retains  its  taste  and  mustard  odour,  and  deposits  a  grey  powder  con- 
taining sulphur  (Thibierge).  The  oil  undergoes  no  change  by  exposuro  to  tho 
air  or  to  oxygen,  even  for  a  considerable  time,  becoming  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
(Boutron  and  Robiquet,) 

4.  When  chlorine-gas  is  very  slowly  passed  into  a  retort  filled  with  oil  of  mustard, 
very  volatile  crystals  are  formed,  having  a  silky  lustro  (with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  according  toDnmas  aud  P  e  1  o  u  %  e).  These  crystals  become  coloured  and  decom- 
pose when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  dissolved  by  a  large  excess  of  chlorine,  yielding 
a  viscid,  no  longer  crystal lisable  liquid.  Potash-ley  convorts  them  into  a  resinous 
substance  insoluble  in  potash.  They  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  dissolve  in 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.    (Boutron  and  Fremy.) 

5.  Bromine  acts  upon  oil  of  mustard  with  frothing  and  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms 
a  brown  resin  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  the  solution  contains  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  (Aschoff.) 

0.  Iodine  dissolves  quickly  in  the  oil,  forming  a  dark  red-brown  liquid.  (Aschoff.) 

7.  When  oil  of  mustard  is  treated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  a  brisk  reac- 
tion takes  place,  the  oil  becoming  thick,  assuming  a  green  colour,  and  being  converted 
into  a  resinous  substance  called  nitrosinapylic  resin.  The  mother-liquor  contains 
oxalic  acid  and  a  nitro-acid  called  nitrosinapylic  acid,  of  waxy  consistence,  solu- 
ble in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  gives  yellow  precipitates 
with  lead-  and  silver-salts.  The  barium-salt  is  a  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and 
gives  by  analysis  18  23  per  cent,  carbon,  1*66  hydrogen,  39  25  baryta,  274  sulphur,  and 
21*96  oxygen,  which,  if  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  be  neglected,  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  CwH*Ba"(NO,)*N,0,l  making  that  of  the  acid  C,H,(NO,)NOt. 

8.  When  oil  of  mustard  is  completely  oxidised  by  nitric  or  by  chroniic  acid,  large 
quantities  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  are  produced,  togother  with  a  small  quantity  of 
propionic  acid. 

9.  Aqueous  potash,  soda  and  baryta,  also  the  oxide*  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  in 
presence  of  water,  convert  oil  of  mustard  into  sinapoline  (p.  311),  with  formation  of 
a  metallic  sulphide  and  carbonate:  e.g., 

2C*H»NS  +  3PVO  +  H'O    -    CTH'«N«0  +  2Pb"S  +  Pb"CO\ 

Oil  of  Sinftpoline. 
muturd. 

For  this  decomposition  the  presence  of  water  is  absolutely  necessary;  the  samo 
oxides,  in  the  dry  state,  abstract  the  sulphur  but  slowly  aud  imperfectly  from  ojl  of 
mustard. 

When  oil  of  mustard  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  soda-ley,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  and  flow  back  again,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
is  evolved,  and  an  oil  of  fishy  odour  is  produced,  which  may  be  freed  from  tho  last  traces 
of  sulphur  by  means  of  potash  and  hydrate  of  lead  ;  after  washing  with  dilute  acid  and 
with  water,  and  subsequent  rectification,  it  is  colourless,  and  exhibits  the  composition  of 
ally  lie  peroxide,  C'H*0.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Hlasiwetz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  li.  369.) 

10.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  or  $oda  acts  very  differently  from  tho  aqueous 
solution.  When  oil  of  mustard  is  dropped  into  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  great  heat  is  produced,  which,  if  care  bo  not  taken  to  add  tho  liquid  slowly, 
may  rise,  in  a  few  seconds  to  violent  ebullition,  and  occasion  th<»  projection  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  vessel-    No  permanent  gas  is  evolved,  excopting  perhaps  a  little  ammonia. 
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The  brown-rod  mixture  exhibits,  instead  of  the  pungent  odour  of  oil  of  mustard, 
merely  a  mild  garlic  odour ;  deposits,  after  a  while,  crystals  of  neutral  potassic  carlo* 
nato  with  1  at.  water;  and  when  decanted  from  theso  crystals  and  mixed  with  water, 
is  resolved,  with  milky  turbidity,  into  aqueous  sulphosinapic  acid  (p.  526),  holding  in 
solution  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  an  oil 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  mixture  has  been  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  it 
dark-coloured,  and  contains  insoluble  flakes.  (Will.) 

The  peculiar  oil  obtained  by  keeping  the  mixture  cold,  after  being  separated  from  the 
aqueous  sulphuric  acid  by  collecting  it  on  a  wet  filter,  purified  from  potash  by  washing 
with  waU-r,  rectified  with  solution  of  common  salt,  and  freed  from  the  water,  which 
makes  it  turbid,  by  standing  for  several  days  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  deeantation, 
is  transparent  and  colourless ;  has  a  density  of  1  '036  at  14° ;  a  mild  alliaceous  odour ; 
a  taste  which  is  not  burning,  but  cooling;  boils  between  115°  and  118°;  but  is 
partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  even  in  a  stream  of  gas,  ammonia  being  formed, 
as  shown  by  the  vapour  browning  turmeric-paper  slightly,  and  a  brown  resin  remaining, 
which  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when  more  strongly  heated,  and  from 
which,  by  continued  boding;  with  water,  a  volatile  alkaloid,  not  yet  further  ex- 
amined, may  be  extracted.  The  oil,  when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  forms  sulphide 
of  barium,  and  a  non-volatile  substance,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  appears  to  be 
an  alkaloid.  From  lead-salts  and  silver-salts  it  also  precipitates  the  sulphides  on 
boiling.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride,  and,  if  the  solution 
be  not  too  dilute,  likewise  with  alcoholic  stannic  chloride.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Will.) 

Its  composition,  as  determined  by  analysis,  is  as  follows  : — 
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As  the  oil  gives  off  ammonia  after  each  rectification,  whereby  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
is  diminished  in  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  other  elements,  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  oil  before  the  first  rectification  was  CMH**N»S»0».NH»  -  CH^'SH)1 
(or  C'H»N'SO),  and  therefore  -  C'H"N'0  (sinapoline)  +  fl«S.  (Will.) 

According  to  this  assumption,  the  equation  for  the  decomposition  of  oil  of  mustard 
by  alcoholic  potash  should  be  the  following : 

3CJNH*S  +  3KHO  +  11*0    =    K'CO'  +  C*H«NKS»  +  CH^N^O. 

11.  When  oil  of  mustard  is  mixed  with  pulverised  soda-lime,  and  heated  for  some 
timo  to  120°  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  sharp  mustard  odour  is  found,  on  opeuing  the  tube, 
to  bo  replaced  by  an  aromatic  alliaceous  odour;  and  on  distilling  tho  liquid,  oxide  of 
allyl  (i.  142)  is  obtained,  while  sulphocyanate  of  sodium  remains,  often  mixed  with 
sulphide  of  sodium,  produced  by  tho  secondary  action  of  the  excess  of  soda  on  tho  sul- 
phocyanato  ( W  e  r  t  h  e  i  m) : 

2(C«H\CNS)  +  Na'O    =    (C'H'J'O  +  2NaCNS. 

12.  From  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil,  metallic  salts,  o.g.  mercuric  and 
chloride,  also  silver-  und  lend -salts  (the  latter  at  the  boiling  heat),  separate  metallic 
sulphides.  (Will.) 

Dry  pulverised  hydrate  of  potassium  decomposes  oil  of  mustard  in  a  similar  manner 
to  tho  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  ;  but  the  products  are  less  definite,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature. 

13.  Monosulphide  of  potassium  heated  with  oil  of  mustard  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  100° 
or  a  little  higher,  forms  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  oil  of  garlic : 

2(CH»)CNS  +  K*S    -    2KCNS  +  (C'H»)«S. 

If  a  polvsulphide  of  potassium  be  heated  in  a  similar  manner  with  oil  of  mustard,  and 
the  product  distilled,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  yields  delicate  crystalline  needles, 
having  a  most  intense  odour  of  asafoatida. 

14.  Potassium  decomposes  dry  oil  of  mustard  completely,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  sulphido  of  allyl  are 
formed,  together  with  a  gas,  which  has  not  been  examined. 

Many  of  tho  heavy  metal*  decompose  oil  of  mustard,  abstracting  the  sulphur.  Mer- 
cury in  quickly  blackened  when  shukeu  up  with  the  oil  und  water ;  and  copper  vessels 
in  which  mustard-oil  is  distilled,  become  coated  with  sulphide  of  copper. 
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Comfrinations — Allylic  sulphocyanato  unites  with  alkaline  a  alp  hides,  forming 
compounds  of  tho  form  C4H»NS.BHS.— The  potassium-gait,  CH*NS.K^  is  deposited  as 
a  white  granular  powder,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  eolations  of  potaesic  monoaulphide 
and  allylic  sulphocyanate,  the  former  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat. — Another  salt,  containing  2C*1ISNS.K,S,  separates  from  tho  mother-liquor  of 
the  preceding,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  needle-shape*!  crystals  having  a  scarcely 
perceptible  yellowish  tinge. — The  barium-salt,  C'H*NS3a"S,  is  formed  by  gradually 
adding  oil  of  mustard  to  a  warm  yellow  solution  of  barium-sulphide,  till  its  odour 
becomes  permanent.  The  filtrate  yields,  on  cooling,  laminar  efflorescent  crystals  con- 
taining 3  at.  water.  (Will.) 

Wilh  alkalino  sulphydrates  it  unites  in  like  manner,  forming  salts  of  al  ly  1  s  ul  pho- 

C»I1\H)N 

carbamic  or  sulphosinapic acid  ($.«.);  e.g.,  CH'.CNS  +  KHS  -  (CSV*  U. 

Allylic  sulphocyanato  unites  readily  with  ammonia,  forming  thiosinamine, 
C4H*NS.NH»  -  sulphocyanato  of  allylammonium,NH^CIH^|s,  or  allyl- 

s  ulphoearbanyde,  C*B(»  IjJ.   With  the  alcoholic  ammonia,  in  like  manner,  it  forms 

thioainamines  in  which  the  typic  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles : 
thus  with  ethylamint,  it  forms  ethylthiosiuaniine  or  eUiyl-allylsulphocarbamide, 

it  forms    triethyl-allyl-sulphocarbophosphamide,  C4H»NS.P(C,H'),  = 
}(CST  )m 

C'H*  lp<    See  Phosphokus-uases  (iv.  616). 
(CH4)*)1 

/to  )      rcs^" )  _ 

Axnylic  Snlpbocyanate,  C'HimS  =  C^H")  "*  C*H"[^'  ("enry»^nn* 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxv.  248.— Medlock,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  214.)— Obtained  by  dis- 
tilling, in  a  capacious  retort,  about  equal  volumes  of  crystallised  amylsulphate  and  sul- 
phocyanate  of  potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  very  mobile  liquid,  which  after  drying 
and  rectification,  boils  constantly  at  197°.  Specific  gravity  —  0*905  at  20°.  It  has  a 
pungent  alliaceous  odour,  and  bums  with  white  smoky  flame.  It  is  but  little  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid.   By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  amylsulphurous 


0»H»NS  -  ^{s  -  £lI'!N-  (Cabours,Ann. 

Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.  264.— Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann,  lxvii.  101.— Muspratt,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixv.  253.) — This  ether  is  prepared  ; — 1.  By  saturating  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassic  sulphocyanato  with  ethylic  chloride.  As  soon  as  the  reaction,  which  is  slow, 
(but  may  be  accelerated  by  sunshine)  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  to  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  and  distilled,  the  distillate  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  puro 
ether,  and  sufficient  water  added  to  separate  the  ethereal  solution  of  ethylic  aulphocya- 
nate.  The  ether  is  then  drawn  off  by  distillation,  and  the  remaining  ethylic  sulphocya- 
nate  is  purified  by  rectification  ovor  chloride  of  calcium. — 2.  By  distilling  equal  parts 
of  calcic  ethylsulphate  and  potassic  sulphocyanate,  both  in  concentrated  eolation. 

Ethylic  sulphocyanate  is  a  mobile,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a 
taste  of  anise,  and  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  mercaptan.  Boils  at  146°.  Speeifto 
gravity  of  liquid  -  1  020  at  16°;  of  vapour  «=  3  01 8.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions. 

Ethylic  sulphocyanato  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  ethylsulphur- 
ous  acid,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  acid  is  formed  on 
treating  the  ether  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  the  reaction  being 
often  so  violent  as  to  set  the  volatile  products  on  fire. 

Chlorine  gradually  attacks  ethylic  sulphocyanate,  forming  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and 
a  heavy  oil  soluble  in  water.— 2?re7/im«  attacks  it  violently,  forming  crystallisable 
products. 

When  heated  to  100°  in  a  scaled  tube  with  aqueous  potash,  it  is  convorted  into 
ethylic  disulphide,  with  formation  of  potassic  cyanide  and  cyanate  (Briining,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  193) : 

2C*H*CyS  +  2KHO  -  (CH4)^*  +  KCy  +  KCyO  +  H«0. 

On  boiling  {the  ether  with  alcoholic  potash,  ammonia  is  given  oft,  together  with 
ethylic  disulphide.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  monosulphide,  it  forms 
sulphide  of  ethyl  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  without  evolution  of  ammonia. 
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The  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  sulphocyanate  docs  not  precipitate  metallic  soln- 
tiona. 

Dry  ammonia-gat  forms,  with  ethylic  sulphocyanate,  a  small  quantity  of  a  body 
having  the  composition  of  ethyl-sulphocarbamide,  (CS)"(C,H')H"N*. — With  aqueou* 
ammonia  of  ordinary  strength,  black  uncrystallisable  products  are  formed ;  with  exeeai 
of  dilute  aqueous  ammonia,  the  products  formed  are  cyanide  of  ammonium,  carla- 
mide,  and  disulphide  of  ethyl : 

2(CaH\CNS)  +  2NH«  +  H*0    -   (NIT)CN  +  CN*H«0  +  (CH*)^. 

Ethylamine  likewise  decomposes  ethylic  sulphocyanate.  (Jeanjean,  Compt,  rend.  It. 
330  ;  see  also  Kremer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiii.  366;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  401.) 

With  triethylphosphine  at  100°,  it  forms  a  large  quantity  of  triethylphosphine- 
sulphide,  together  with  cyanide  of  triethylphosphonium  (Hofmann,  iv.  611): 

C2H».CNS  +  2(C,H»)»P  -  (C*H»)«PS  +  (C*H4)«P.CN. 

Btbylenlc Sulphocyanate, CWS'  -  $$\9  =  (J@J.}*».  (8.- 

n  e  n  s ch  e  i  n,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxv.  257.— B u  f  f,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xevi.  302,  c  2 19 ;  Jahresb. 
1855,  p.  610  ;  1856,  p.  597.)— Produced  by  beating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylenic 
chloride  (Dutch  liquid),  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassic  sulphocyanate,  to  100° 
in  a  sealed  tube.  Chloride  of  potassium  then  separates  out,  and  on  distilling  off  the 
volatile  products  from  the  filtered  liquid,  removing  the  remaining  chloride  and  sulpho- 
cyanate of  potassium  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  hot 
water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  yields  crystals  of  ethylenic  sulphocyanate  on  cool- 
ing. 

Ethylenic  sulphocyanate  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  there- 
from in  stellate  groups  of  small  needles ;  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  whence  it 
crystallises  in  large,  white,  shining,  rhombic  plates.  It  melts  at  90°,  and  eolidiflea  at 
83° ;  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat*  giving  off  a  pungent  odour,  like  that  of  burnt 
onions.  With  vapour  of  water  it  appears  to  distil  undecomposcd,  the  vapour 
attacking  the  eyes  strongly,  and  exciting  violont  sneezing ;  it  has  a  sharp  burning 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  crystallises  again  in  needles  on  cooling ; 
but  stronger  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  acid,  which,  according  to  Buff,  is 
identical  with  disulphetholic  or  ethylene-sulphurous  acid,  C3HaS,0". 

Acids  do  not  separate  sulphocyanic  acid  from  ethylenic  sulphocyanate.  The  alco- 
holic solution  does  not  give  the  reaction  of  sulphocyanic  acid  with  ferric  salts  till  it 
has  been  boiled  with  potash.  When  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  yields  carbonate  and 
sulphocyanate  of  barium.  On  boiling  it  with  plumbic  hydrate,  sulphide  of  lead  it 
formed,  especially  on  addition  of  potash,  and  the  solution  gives,  with  ferric  salts, 
the  reaction  of  sulphocyanic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solutions  of  ethylenic  sulphocyanate 
and  mercuric  chloride  yiold,  after  a  while,  a  white  precipitate  (Sonnensehein). 
With  ammonia  it  forms  an  easily  soluble  substance,  which  readily  gives  up  sulphur  to 
mercuric  oxide  (Buff). — With  triethylphosphine  it  acts  similarly  to  ethylic  sulpho- 
cyanate, yielding  sulphide  of  triethylphosphine  and  cyanide  of  ethylene-hexethyl- 
diphosphonium  (Hofmann): 

&E\&S*&  +  4(C*H»)'P  =»  2(C*H»)"PS  +  (CH*)"  (C3H*)-P*.C  N*. 

Hexyllo  aulptaooyanate,  C*H".CNS.  (Pelouse  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch- 
Phys.  [4]  i.  5.) — Produced  by  heating  hexylic  chloride  to  100°  for  several  hours  with 
alcoholic  sulphocyanate  of  potassium.  It  is  a  nearly  colourless  fetid  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  0  922  at  12°,  boiling  at  215°— 220°. 

Metnyllo  Sulphocyanate,   CH'.CNS  -  ^j*.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 

Phys.  [3]  xviii.  261.)— Obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  equal  parts 
of  potassic  sulphocyanate  and  calcic  methylsulnhato.  It  is  a  colourless  very  mobile 
liquid,  having  an  alliaceous  and  intoxicating  odour.  Boils  between  182°  and  133  • 
Specific  gravity  of  liquid,  1*116  at  16°;  of  vapour  •=  2*570 — 2*549.  It  dissolve* 
slightly  in  water;  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Chlorine  attacks  it  Terr 
slowly  in  diffused  light,  producing  fine  crystals  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  together  with 
a  heavy  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  in  contact  with  ammonia. — Nitric  acid  of  ordinary 
strength  dissolves  it  when  warm,  and  deposits  it  again  on  cooling.  By  contuww 
boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  methylsulphurous  acid.  It  is  «raitwt 
attacked  by  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it  who n 
heated,  ammonia  and  methylic  disulphide  being  given  off,  while  cyanide  and  carbon'11'' 
of  potassium  are  found  in  the  residue.   With  alcoholic  sulphide  of  potassium,  it  form" 


sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of  methyl. — Aqueous  a mmonia  decotnp0** 
it  <rjuickly,  forming  a  brown  substance  resembling  ulmin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  » 
white  crystalline  body. 
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Vapbtbyllo  fiulphocyanate,  CIP.CNS  -  c"H'|N*    (v- Hall,  Phil.  Mag. 

[4]  xrii.  304.)— This  ether  is  produced,  together  with  naphthylamine,  by  distilling 
dinaphthyl-sulphocarbamide  (obtained  by  digesting  crude  naphthylamine  with  carbonic 
"  lphide)  with  phosphoric  anhydride  : 

(CS) 


It  is  a  crystallino  compound,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  easily  fusible,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  Tery  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  naphthylamine,  in  alcoholic  solution,  it 
reproduces  naphthvl-sulphocarbamide.  With  aniline,  it  yields  phenyl-naphthyl-sul- 
phocarbamide,  [(C§)-.C*H».C'*HT.H']N«. 

Phenylle Sulpbocyanate,  C«H4.CNS  =         Jn.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy. 

Soc  ix.  274,  487 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  309.)— Produced  by  distilling  phenyl- 
sulphocarbamide,  (CSy.C^rP.H'.N',  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  After  rectification 
over  the  latter,  it  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*135  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  220°,  under  a  pressure  of 
0762  met.  It  distils  unaltered  with  water,  and  even  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
very  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  first  into  diphenyl- 
SQlphoearbamide,  then  into  diphenyl-carbamide.  With  ammonia,  it  yields  phenyl- sul- 
phocarbamide : 

C«H».CS.N  +  NH»    -  (CSy.C«IP.H«.N* 
With  amines,  it  unites  in  a  similar  manner :  with  aniline,  for  example,  it  forms 
diphenyl-sulphocarbamide.  and  with  naphthylamine,  phenyl-naphthylsulphocarbamide, 
isomeric  or  identical  with  that  above  described. 

With  triethylphosphine  it  unites  so  energetically  that  the  mixture  often  takes  fire: 
when,  however,  the  action  is  duly  regulated,  triethyl-phenyl-sulphocarbophosphamide, 
CWHMNPS  -  (CS)"(CH*)».C«H*.N.P,  is  produced  (i v.  616).  With  trimethylphotphinr, 
in  like  manner,  it  forms  the  compound  C^H'WPS  =  (CS)"(CH«)'(C*H»).NP,  which 
is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  in  alcohol,  and 
funning  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  crystalline  salt  C,0H,4NPS.HCL 

STJT.PHOCYMZVXO  AGED.  Syn.  with  Thymylsulphcro-cs  Acid.  (See 
Sci-PHxnious  Ethers.) 

STJXPHODRACOWIC  ACID.  A  conjugated  acid,  produced,  according  to 
Laurent,  by  treating  oil  of  anise  or  tarragon  with  a  largo  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

gVLPBOriAVXC  ACID.   See  IxDioosuLFHCnic  Acme  (iii.  262). 

StTXPHOFORM.  An  oily  liquid,  produced  in  small  quantity  by  distilling  iodoform 
with  mercuric  sulphide  (Bouchardat,  J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  12).  According  to  Eggort, 
however  (Chem.  Centr.  1857,  p.  613),  this  product  thus  obtained  is  nothing  but  car- 
bonic disulphide. 

SUX*FHOFirX-VXO  ACXD.   See  Iwdioosclphxtbic  Acids  (iii.  262). 

BTTX.PHOax.ircxo  Aon).   Syn.  with  Gixcososulphubic  Acid  (ii.  872). 

SUX,PHOaXtt7TrjrXC  ACZ1>.  The  name  applied  by  Berzclius  to  a  glutinous 
arid,  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  in 
excess  on  naphthalene.  (Gerhardfs  Traiti,  iii.  468.) 

StTLPBOGLTCERic  ACID.  C'H'SO*.  Syn.  with  Glycekosclphcbic  Acid 
(ii.  892). 

BTJXtPHOGXVrcoUXC  ACID.  CH'SO*.  Syn.  with  Ethylenb-stlpiiubic 
Acid.   (See  Sulphubjc  Ethebs.) 


CrPNSO*  -  C»H»NO\SO«  - 

H* 


N 
0»- 


(Schwan  ert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  59 ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  328.% — Formed  by  treating 
hippuric  acid  with  sulphuric  anhydride.  By  converting  the  product  into  a  load-salt,  de- 
composing with  sulphydricacid,  &c,  it  is  obtained  as  a  brown,  amorphous,  deliquescent 
mass,  which  is  decompoRpd  by  nitrous  acid,  yielding  sulphobenzoic  acid,  together  with 


an  oily  liquid,  probably  glycollic  acid 

The  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  neutral  barium-salt  has  the  composition  C,HTBa"NSOg.  By 
boiling  the  acid  with  plumbic  hydrate,  a  salt  is  obtained  having  approximately  the  com- 
position 0»HTb"KSO». 
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LOQT7XNONXC  AGZB8.    See  Htdboqotwokh  (iii.  217). 

EO  AOI3>  and  SUXPHOX*SXC  ACID.  Oily  acids, 
produced,  according  to  Fr£my  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxv.  113),  together  with  sulpho- 
glyceric  acid,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  olem  at  low  tempera- 
tures. The  sulpholeic  acid,  being  insoluble  in  the  acid  liquid,  separates  in  the 
form  of  an  oil  from  the  sulphogly eerie  acid,  which  remains  dissolved.  These  two  acids 
have  not  been  separated,  and  consequently  their  composition  has  not  been  determined. 
They  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  so  likewise  aro  their  potassium-, 
sodium-,  and  ammonium-salts ;  the  other  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  solublo 
in  alcohol. 

Sulpholeic  acid  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  bydroleic  and  meta-oleic  acids 
(iv.  195).    Sulphomargaric  acid  yields  similar  products. 

Sirz»PHOXiZOXrzC  ACI1>.  A  syrupy  acid  obtained  by  treating  cotton,  linen, 
sawdust,  and  other  forms  of  cellulose,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  soluble 
salts  with  baryta  and  oxide  of  lead.    (Oorhardt,  ii.  548.) 

SUXPHOnXAZraXTXC  ACIX>.  C'HM0*  3S01.— An  acid  produced  by  dissolving 
mannite  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  to  be  tribasic,  forms  gummy  deliquescent 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  crystallino  salt  with  baryta. 

8ITX.PHOBCEX.AOTUVXC  ACID.    C'N'H'S'  -  CyH»N.2CyHS  = 

SiUphomeUonic  acid.  Suiphydromellonic  acid.  Hydrothiomdlone.  (Jamieson,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  339.)— An  acid  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  boiling  persulphocyv 
nogen  with  sulphydrate  of  potassium : 

2C»N*HS«  +  3KHS  +  2H50    -    C»N«IPKS»  +  2CNKS  +  CO' 

+  3H*S      +  S*. 

The  resulting  liquid  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  yields  a  copious  white  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphur  and  sulphomelanurenic  acid,  which  is  to  be  washed  and  treated 
with  cold  aqueous  ammonia,  to  dissolve  out  the  acid  and  leave  the  sulphur;  and  the 
filtered  solution,  aft<T  being  left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place,  is  to  be  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal,  till  it  yields  a  perfectly  whito  precipitate  with  acids. 

Sulphomelanurenic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol, and  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  in  very  small  needles.  It  is  tasteless,  but 
reddens  litmus.  It  begins  to  decompose  between  140°  and  150°,  and  is  resolved  at  s 
higher  temperature  into  mellone  and  sulphydric  acid : 

CyH*N.2CyIIS    =    NCy*  +  2IPS. 

Sulpliomolftuureulc  Melloue. 


When  heated  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into 
sulphydric  acid,  and  cyan  uric  acid : 

CyH'N.2CyH3  +  3H«0  -  NIP  +  2IPS  +  Cy'H'O". 
Sulphomelanurenic  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  potassium-salt,  2C*N*H,KS,.3IP0,  forms 
shining  colourless  prisms,  very  solublo  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — The  sudium-salt, 
2C,N*H*NaSa.3H*0,  crystallises  in  large  translucent  plates  having  a  fatty  aspect,  or 
in  small  scales  resembling  cholesterin. — The  barium-salt,  C*N"H,Ba"S*.5H,0,  forms 
colourless  needles,  having  a  fine  adamantine  lustre,  and  very  soluble  in  water. — The 
strontium-salt,  C#N,H*Sr"S'.4HiO,  forms  large  plates  having  a  waxy  lustre.— 
Tho  calcium-salt,  C6N»H»Ca"S«.2II»0,  forme  shining  crystals.— The  magnaium-sdt, 
C*NgHaMgw8*.6H,0,  crystallises  in  small  shining  needles,  very  soluble  in  water. 
—The  sUvcr-salt,  C'N'IPAgS*,  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks,  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid.  It  blackens 
on  oxposure  to  light,  but  bears  a  temperaturo  of  100°  without  decomposition. 

STJXtPHOIYIEIiX.OlffXC   ACX7J.     Syn.  with  Sui.PHOHKLAHURKXIC  ACID. 

8U1PHOMETH  v  JLXC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Mkthylsulphubic  Acid.  (See  Scl- 
phvbic  Ethers.) 

8UI.PHorfiOL.Yri dates.   See  Moltbdrxum,  Sulphides  or  (iii.  1043). 
STTX.PHOMORPHIDE.   A  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  morphine 
(iii.  1055). 

8UUHOVAPHTEALEWE.    C'»H"SO'  -  £!!§!|s0'.    (Bers  elius,  Ann. 

Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxv.  290.— Laurent,  Rev.  Scient  viii.  687.)— This  compound,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  naphthalene,  (C'^H*),  having  two  of  its 
hydrogen-atoms  replaced  by  sulphuryl,  is  formed  by  directing  tho  vapour  of  sal  phono 
anhydride  on  an  excess  of  fused  naphthalene  A  red  syrupy  liquid  is  thereby  formed, 
from  which  the  sulphouaphthaleno  may  be  separated  by  treating  it  with  boiling  water, 
aud  crystallising  the  residue  from  aqueous  alcohol. 
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Sulphonaphthnlene  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in  tasteless  inodorous 
nodules.  It  molts  at  70°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  u  transparent  mass,  which  becomes 
electric  by  friction.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  sulphurous 
anhydride.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  not  attacked 
by  boiling  potash-ley.  Nitromuriatic  acid  dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  without  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid. 

8ULPHONAPHTHALIC  acid.  CMI'SO*.  Syn.  with  Naphthylsulphu- 
bous  Acid.    (See  Sulphurous  Ethers.) 

DlBuipbonapnthaltc  Acid,  C'H'SK)*.  Syn.  with  Naphthtlkxb-sulphcrous 
Acid.    (See  Sulphurous  Etkkrs.) 

(ivS  rn*HOWAPHTKAX,X1> A1""0  ACXD"    8yn"  M  Naphthion,c 

Syn.  with  Sulphonaphthalic  Acid. 

A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  narcotino 
(iv.  28). 

suiphophenic  acid.  C*H».H.80\  Syn.  with  Pkewylsulphu  ric  Acid. 
(See  Sulphuric  Ethers.) 

CH'NSO'  =  C^p0,{N  -  C^f  jo.-&<^ 
p/*o<!Kfl.2'0/<77nt<&^  Azoturc  phenyhulfureux.  Azoturc  de  sulfophenyle  ct  dhydrogene. 
(Gerhardt  and  Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  690. — Gerhardt  and  Chiozza, 
ibid.  xxxv.  86 ;  Gerhard?*  Traite,  iii.  74.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  sulphophenylic  chloride.  A  convenient  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  pour  the 
chloride  on  a  largo  excess  of  pulverised  ammonium-carbonate  ;  the  reaction  commences 
immediately,  and  may  be  completed  by  gently  heating  the  mortar  in  which  the  mixture 
is  mad*»,  till  the  odour  of  the  chloride  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  product  is  then 
washed  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  sal-ammoniac  and  the  excess  of 
ammonium-carbonate,  and  tho  residual  sulphophenylamido  is  crystallised  from  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  also  produced  (together  with  sulphurous  anhydride, 
ammonia,  benzol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phenylic  sulphide)  by  heating  phenylsulphite 
(sulphobenzolate)  of  ammonium.  (Stenhouse,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiv.  351.) 

Sulphophenylamide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  splendid  nacreous  s-ales  (Ger- 
hardt);  from  alcohol  or  water  in  lamina?  resembling  naphthalene,  and  melting  at 
153°  (Stenhouse);  according  to  Gerhardt,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  solublo  in 
alcohol,  solublo  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia. 

Sulphophenylamide  contains  two  atoms  of  typic  hydrogen,  one  or  both  of  which 
may  be  replaced  by  metals  or  organic  radicles.    The  following  compounds  have  thus 

Argentosnlphophenylamide  ....  C^H'AgNSO*. 

Benzosulphophenylamide     ....  C6H»(CTH»0)NS0*. 

Argento-benzosulphophenylamide .       .      .  CxPAgfC'HK^NSO*. 

Dibenzosulphophenylamide  ....  C"H*(CrHlO),NSO,. 

JJenzacetosulphophenylarnide      .      .      .  C«H»(C'H»0)(C«H»0)NSOa. 

Cumosulphophenylamide     ....  C«H4(C,0H''O)NSO*. 

Cumo-benzosulphophenylamide    .      .      .  C«H*(C,0HnO)(C7H»O)NSO*. 

Phenylsulphophenylamido    ....  C'H^CH^NSO'. 

Succinosulphophcnylamide  ....  CH^C'H'O'yNSO'. 

Argen/ogulphophcnylamide,  OH'AgNSO*,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulpho- 
phenylamide. 

Succinosulphophcnylamide,  C^H'NSO*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  succinic  chlorido 
on  sulphophenylamide.  The  product,  which  is  viscous  at  first,  solidifies  when  treated 
with  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  very  fino  needles. 

PhcnylstUphophcnylamide,  or  Sulphophenylanilide,  CWNSO*,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  aniline  on  sulphophenylic  chloride.  The  product  remains  viscous  for  a  long  time ; 
but  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  yields  splendid  prisms,  with  pyramidal  faces,  like 
small  crystals  of  amethyst,  which  they  also  resemblo  in  colour.  Thoy  dissolve  easily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.   (Chiozza  and  Biffi;  Gerhardt's  Traiii,  iii.  981.) 

The  other  compounds  in  the  preceding  list  have  been  already  described  under  Bex- 
zamidk  (i.  539,  540),  and  Cuminamidk  (ii.  177). 

(SO)' 

Disulphophcnylamide,   C»H»NS*0«  -  N.II.(C*n»SOa)3 


(SO)'  \ 
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■qJ# — This  compound,  obtained  by  heating  argento-beraosulpho- 
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Produced  by  gently  heating  argentomilphophenylamide  with  sulphophenytic  chloride ; 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether. 

Succino-dibento-disulphophenyldiafnide,C»R»S*&0*  -  (C*H»0)'  \V 

(C4H«0«)"  J 

(SO)* 
(C^H4)* 
=  (CH*})* 
(C«H*0«)" 

phenylamide  with  succinic  chloride,  crystallises  from  ether  in  small  needles. 

sirx.PHOPHEarrx.xc      or  PH 

C$H*S0,C1.  (See  Sulphuhous  Ethrrs.) 

SirX^HOPHSirYX.XC  or  PHEinrXAXnbPHirROirs  HTXIRXDS.  C-HW 
— A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  corresponding  chloride. 
(See  Sulfhubocs  Ethkrs.) 

C«H»SO'.H)tf 
CwH"N'SO»    ~  (C*H«0»njj 

C*H».H  \ 

™    (C'HH)*)"  (0**   (Gerbardt  an^  Chiosza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvii.  129.)— 
H  ) 

The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  succinosulpbophenylamide,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  in  a  vacuum.  A  very  thick 
syrup  then  remains,  which  alternately  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  silky  fibre*. 
This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  melt*  at  160°,  giving  off  a  larw 
quantity  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  an  oil  which,  when  dissolved  in  ammonia,  ytdas 
crystals  of  sulphophrnylamide.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt,  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  splendid  needles,  which  melt  between 
165°  and  160°,  and  have  the  composition  of  the  original  salt.  The  sUwr-talt, 
C^H^AgNSO1,  is  deposited  in  beautiful  needles  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ammonium-salt. 

BTTXiPHOP hlo RAMIC  AC XXI.  An  acid  produced  by  heating  phloramine  (ir. 
4  88)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  On  saturating  the  solution  with  earNinate  of  barium, 
decomposing  the  hot  filtrato  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal, 
the  acid  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles.  Its  solution,  even  when  very  dilute,  formi 
a  deep  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  like  that  produced  by  tyrosinsulphuric  arid. 
(Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  199.) 

SUXPHOPHXiORETXC  ACXXft.  C'H^SO4.— This  acid,  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  phloretic  acid,  forms  a  very  sour  syrup,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohoL  The  barium-salt,  C,H1V80*.3HaO,  crystallises  in  hard  appa- 
rently rhomboids!  crystals ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohpl  and  ethor,  and  gives  off  its  water 
at  16°.  The  calcium-tali,  CJHHVSOMHK),  is  crystalline ;  the  maanesium-vdt, 
C,H"Mg',80«.5HI0,  gummy.  The  sodium- salt,  C»H"Na*S0*  xH*0,  forms  hard,  easflj 
soluble,  cry staliine  crusts,  which  give  off  thcirjwater  at  260°.  (Nachbaur,  J.  pr.Chem. 
lxxv.  45.) 

and  SCXPHOPHOSPHITES.   See  Phosphobcs, 

(iv.  603,  604). 

SUXPHOPXAHXC  ACXXft.   See  Opianic  Acid  (iv.  206). 

CXXft.   See  Indioosulphuric  Acids  (iii.  262). 

ACXXft.  CJH,SO<.  By  treating  woll-dried  prromucic 
acid  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  a  yellow-brown  syrup  is  obtained,  which,  by  dilution, 
neutralisation  with  baryta,  and  evaporation,  yields  an  indistinctly  crystalline  barinm- 
salt,  containing  (at  150°)  OTBaW.    (Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  268.) 

Syn.  with  Quinine-sulphuric  Acid  (p.  26). 

ACXXft.  An  acid  isomeric  with  sulphocumolic  acid, 
obtained,  according  to  Cahours  and  Gerhardt,  by  treating  retinyl  (iv.  98)  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  barium-salt  is  less  soluble  than  the  sulphocumolate,  and  separate* 
on  evaporation  in  crystalline  crusts,  which  have  not  the  nacreous  aspect  of  the  sulpho- 
cumolate. (Gerhardt,  iii.  388.) 

STTXtPHORUTIC  ACXXft.   See  Indioosulphubic  Acids  (iii.  262). 
SULPHOSACCHARIC    or    SUX.PHOOI.UCXC     ACXD.      C-'HW  - 
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4C•H,10•.90,  ?  (Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxvii.  68.)— Prepared  by  treating 
glucose  with  li  pt.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  mixing  the  materials  by  small  quantities 
and  in  a  cooled  vessel.  By  saturating  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  treating  the 
filtrate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  lead-salt  is  precipitated,  containing  (at  170°)  18*05 
per  cent.  C,  2*5  H,  55*15  PbO,  and  4*5  SO",  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula 
C**H**P"b4SO**. — By  decomposing  this  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  sulphosaccharic 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  which  reddens  litmus,  and  has  a  sweot  and  sour 
taste,  like  that  of  lemonado.  It  does  not  precipitate  barium-salts;  in  fact,  nearly  all 
its  salts  are  soluble.  It  is  very  unstable,  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a 
vacuum,  and  quickly  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  into  glucose  and  sulphuric 


(CH'On 

CH«SO«  ~  CTH«0».SO»  =     (SCVf  jO«.— This 

acid,  discorered  by  C  ah  ours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  92),  and  more  fully  examined 
by  Mendius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  39  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  319),  is  produced  by  ex- 
posing perfectly  dry  salicylic  acid  (prepared  from  wintergrecn  oil)  to  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  anhydride.  The  product  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  separated 
by  filtration  from  unaltered  salicylic  acid ;  the  filtrate  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
barium  ;  the  resulting  barium-salt,  which  separates  partly  as  the  filtrate  cools,  partly 
on  evaporation,  is  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  filtered  solution 
is  partially  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  the  lead  is  precipitated  by  sulphydric 
acid  ;  the  concentrated  filtrate  is  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  till  it  deposits  sulphosalicylic 
acid  in  crystals ;  and  these  are  freed  from  the  viscid  mother-liquor  by  means  of  abso- 
lute alcohol. 

Sulphosalicylic  acid  crystallises  in  long  thin  needles,  which  are  dissolved  in  all 
proportions  by  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  absorb  moisture  from  tho  air.  It  is  a 
very  strong  and  permanent  acid.  Its  solution  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, and  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  either  dilute 
or  concentrated ;  by  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  tho  two,  however,  it  is  resolved  into 
sulphuric  and  salicylic  acids,  the  latter  being  further  converted  into  perchloroquinone 
(chloranil),  which  separates  in  yellow  flocks.  Sulphosalicylic  acid  melts  at  120°,  and 
decomposes  at  higher  temperatures,  giving  off  phenol  and  a  sublimate  of  salicylic  acid. 
(Mendius.) 

Sulphosalicylates. — Sulphosalicylic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  acid  and 
double  salts.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water  (the  lead  and  silver-salts,  however,  sparingly 
soluble),  and  nearly  all  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  ferric  salts,  they  pro- 
duce a  deep  violet  coloration,  inclining  more  to  red  than  that  produced  by  salicylic  acid. 
They  do  not  give  off  the  whole  of  their  crystallisation-water  below  180°— 200°,  and 
decompose  at  higher  temperatures,  with  evolution  of  phenol ;  tho  acid  salts  also  yield 
a  sublimate  of  salicylic  acid. 

The  ammonium- $alt  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  its  solution  turning  brown  and 
giving  off  ammonia  when  evaporated. 

Barium-salt g.— The  neittral  salt,  dPBa'SO-'.SH'O,  prepared  as  above,  is 
crystalline,  easily  sol u bio  in  hot,  Ifps  easily  in  cold  water. — The  acid  salt, 
C,4n,#Ba'*S«0".4H*0,  or  CHWSCCH'SO-UH'O,  crystallises  in  oblique,  irregular, 
«i i -Hided  prisms. 

Tho  calcium-salt,  CH^Ca'SO'.ffO,  forms  hemispherical  groups  of  silky 
needles. 

Copper-salts.— The  neutral  salt,  CH4Cu"SO*  (at  180°),  obtained  by  decomposing 
tho  barium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate,  forms  cauliflower-shaped  masses  of  crystals,  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water. — A  basic  salt,  CH,Cu"SO,0.Cu"0.2H,0,  is  obtained  as  a  green 
crystalline  powder  by  digesting  the  acid  with  recently  precipitated  cupric  oxide  and 
evaporating. 

The  lead-salt,  CHTb"S0*\  crystallises  indistinctly  in  small  round  nodules. 

The  magnesium-salt,  CH*MgS04'.3HsO,  crystallises  in  long  irregularly  cross- 
ing rectangular  prisms,  which  become  opaque  in  the  air,  and  dissolve  very  easily  in 
water.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  ammonia,  is  not  precipitated  by 
phosphate  of  sodium  till  boiled. 

Potassium-salts.— The  neutral  salt,  CH'K'SO^HK),  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  the  latter. 
— The  acid  salt,  CH*KS04,.2H,0,  separates  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in 
spherical  groups  of  needles.— Another  acid  salt,  CH«KISO«.C7HJKO,.H*0,  separates 
from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  free  acid. — Putassio- 
cupric  and  potasMo-plumbic  sulphosalicylates  have  been  obtained  as  uncrystallisable 
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The  silver-salt,  C'H'Ag'SOMPO,  obtained  by  digesting  recently  precipitated 
silver-oxide  in  the  hot  aqueous  acid,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 'soluble  in  hot 
water. 

Sodium-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C,H*NatSO*.3H*0,  forms  transparent,  colour- 
less, oblique,  six-sided  prisms,  which  do  not  give  off  all  their  water  till  heated  to  200°; 
it  dissolves  easily  in  water. — A  sodio-poiassic  salt,  C'IPKNaSO*  4H*0,  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  acid  potassium-salt  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  crystallises  in  rectan- 
gular prisms  having  a  silky  lustre. 

The  sine-salt,  C'IPZn'SO'.SHK),  resembles  the  inagnesi urn- salt 
Et  hylic  Sulphosalicylate,  CTH»(C*H»)»SOa,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethylic 
iodide  on  argentic  sulphosalicylate,  and  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  soft, 
kneadable,  silky  crystals,  which  are  perfectly  neutral,  melt  at  56°,  and  distil  unal- 
tered with  water.  (Mendius.) 

STJX.FHOSX1TAFXC  or  AX.X.YX-SirX.FHOCA.XBAMXC  ACXX>.  C*HTK9 

=  CH*CyS.HI8  -    (CSfVg.    (Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Hi.  30.)-Thifl  acid  is  not 

known  in  the  free  state.  Its  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  allylic  solpho- 
cyanate  (oil  of  mustard)  with  metallic  sulphyd  rates,  and  those  which  are  soluble  may 
be  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  these  constituents ;  also  by  the  action  of  allylic 
sulphocyanate  on  the  alkaline  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates.  The  insoluble 
salts  are  formed  by  precipitation. 

The  ammonium-salt,  C'H'WS'  -  (CH^CNS^NH^HS,  formed  as  above  by  direct 
combination,  solidifies  to  a  magma  of  colourless  lamina? ;  it  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  potassium-salt,  C'H'KNS5  =  {  (CFH^CyS.KHS,  separates  by  slow  evaporation 
from  an  alcoholic  or  even  an  aqueous  solution  of  potussic  sulpbydrate,  to  which 
mustard-oil  is  added  as  long  as  its  odour  is  destroyed,  in  largo  rhombic  plates ;  by 
quicker  evaporation  in  smaller  crystals.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  slowly  dropping 
oil  of  mustard  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  in  absolute  alcohol;  decanting 
the  solution  after  several  hours  from  the  crystallised  potassic  carbonate,  diluting  it 
with  water,  and  evaporating  the  pale-yellow  filtrate  to  a  syrup :  this,  when  set  aside, 
deposits  shining  crystals  of  potassic  sulphosinapate.  The  salt  cannot,  however,  be 
obtained  quite  pure. 

The  crystals  of  potassic  sulphosinapate  are  transparent  and  colourless  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  liquid,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  opaque  and  yellov, 
lose  their  form,  and  become  partly  insoluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
recently  prepared  salt  may  be  heated  without  giving  off  the  odour  of  mustard-oil ;  bat 
on  mixing  the  heated  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphide  of  silver  is  precipitated, 
and  the  odour  of  mustard-oil.becomes  perceptible.  The  dried  salt,  when  heated,  gives 
off  mustard-oil,  and  yields  a  brown  liver  of  sulphur.  When  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yiolda  a  large  quantity  of  sulphydric  acid,  but  no  sulphur. 

The  sodium-salt,  C'H'NaNS'.SHK),  is  formed  by  direct  combination,  and  separates 
in  nacreous  laminae,  which  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  when  heated,  first  melt,  and 
then  give  off  a  large  quantity  of  mustard-oil ;  it  cannot  bo  kept  without  decomposing. 

The  barium-salt,  C,H,,Ba'*NIS«.4H,0    -    2C»II»CyS.Ba'*HvSl.4H,0,  is  obtained: 

(1)  by  heating  oil  of  mustard  with  a  solution  of  barium-sulphydrate  containing  alcohol ; 

(2)  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  aqueous  alcohol  containing  hydrate  of 
barium  and  oil  of  mustard  in  suspension;  (3)  it  is  deposited  from  the  mother- 
liquor  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  tho  compound  of  allylic  sulphocyanate  and  sulphide 
of  barium  (p.  619).  It  forms  crystalline  laminae  resembling  the  sodium-salt  and  very 
soluble. 

The  calcium-salt,  as  obtained  by  the  second  method  of  preparing  the  barium-salt, 
forms  a  slightly  yellow  transparent  jelly,  which  decomposes  in  drying. 

The  lead-salt,  C,H,,PbTi,Sl,  is  obtained  by  adding  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  as  a  white  precipitate, 
which  decomposes  partially,  even  during  washing  and  drying  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  quickly  at  100°,  yielding  oil  of  mustard,  sulphido  of  lcaii,  and  free 
sulphur. 

When  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  abundance  of  sulphydric  acid, 
without  the  slightest  odour  of  mustard-oil. 

The  solublo  sulphosinapates  yield  with  copper-salt*  a  green  precipitate,  and  with 
silver-salts  a  white  precipitate,  both  of  which  quickly  blacken  and  decompose,  even 
when  immediately  tnrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water. 

stnpHOSlNAPisiW.    Tho  namo  givon  by  Henry  and  Garot  to  sulphocyanate 
of  sinapine.    (&  c  SixAriXK,  p.  308.) 
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(C«H 

BTJXPHOHtJCCXmC  ACID.    C«H«SO?    -    C'HWSO4    -  (80 


»oj)~) 

B°.r  r 


(Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  285;  xlix.  203.) — Produced  by  exposing 
succinic  acid  to  tho  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled,  and 
heating  tho  resulting  viscous  mass  to  40°  or  50°  for  several  hours.  The  product  is 
dissolved  iu  water,  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  lead-salt 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Sulphosuccinic  acid  thus  obtained  forms  mammellated  crystals,  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  decomposes  quickly  when 
heated,  leaving  an  abundant  carbonaceous  residue  The  crystals  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air ;  their  aqueous  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath. 

Sulphosucci nates.— Tho  acid  is  tribasie,  the  neutral  sulphosucci nates  of  monu- 
tomic  metals  having  the  composition  C'H'M'SO7.  Tho  acid  saturates  bases  com- 
pletely, and  even  decomposes  acetates. 

The  neutral  ammonium-salt,  C'H^NIP/SOMPO,  is  obtained  by  placing  a  strong 
solution  of  the  acid,  together  with  aqueous  ammonia,  under  a  bell-jar,  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup,  which  ultimately  becomes  filled  with  needles  having  an  acid  reaction. 

Potassium-salts. — The  neutral  or  tripotassic  salt,  UC'H'K'SO'.Sll'O,  is  obtained  by 
saturating  the  acid  with  potassic  carbonate  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  syrup 
containing  a  few  deliquescent  crystals ;  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  tho 
liquid,  it  quickly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  gives  off  a  third  of  its  water  in  a  vacuum,  the  rest  when  heated. — The 
dipotassic  salt,  C,Il4KISOT.2H70,  obtained  by  adding  sulphosuccinic  acid  to  tho 
neutral  salt,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  neutral  sodium-salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  tho  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of 
sodium,  is  also  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  neutral  barium-salt,  CIMJa^O14  (at  100°),  is  a  white  precipitate,  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  neutral  potassium-salt  with  barium-chloride;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolves  also  in  sulphosuccinic  acid,  tho  solution,  when 
left  in  a  vacuum,  depositing  crystals  which  appear  to  consist  of  an  acid  salt. 

An  acid  calcium-salt,  C4HlCa"SOI  (at  100°),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  calcic  carbonato 
in  sulphosuccinic  acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

The  magnesium-salt  is  uncrystallisablo.  The  sulphosuceinntes  of  manganese,  iron, 
coltalt,  nickel,  and  copper  appear  to  be  soluble,  inasmuch  as  the  potassium-salt  does 
not  precipitate  tho  solutions  of  these  metals. 

The  neutral  lead-salt,  C,H*Pb,S*0,4.3H*0,  is  a  white  precipitate,  obtained  by  adding 

acetate  to  lead  of  an  alkaline  sulphosuceinate.  A  basic  salt,  C,H,Pb*S»Ou.Pb''0  (at 
100°),  is  formed  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  ammonia. 

The  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  decomposes  completely  during  washing, 
acquiring  a  deep-green  colour. 

8Tn.PHOSUXPHAlVlYl.IC  ACTS'.  Syn.  with  Amylsulphurous  Acid.  (See 
Sulphurous  Ethers.) 

BTJXP  HO  STAGNATES  and  SUXPHOSTAOTTXTBS.  See  Tin,  Sulphides  of. 

SraPHOISLLimATBI  and  8I7PHOTEX.X,TJRrrilS.  See  Tellurium, 
Sulphides  op. 

STTIiPHOTHYSiIIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Thymylsulphurous  Acid.  (See  Sulphu- 
rous Ethers.) 

StJXPHOTOX.irOXAMlDE  or  SVXPBOBaWZTX.AMtZX>S.  CTH*NSO%— 
This  compound,  homologous  with  sulphophenylamide,  and  prepared  by  a  similar  process 
(p.  623V  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles  or  in  laminae.  When  heated  with 
pentAchlorido  of  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into  a  thick  oil,  which  is  decomposed  by 
writer,  with  reproduction  of  the  amide;  whon  distilled  with  the  pentachloride,  it  gives 
off  a  liquid  which  partly  dissolves  in  water,  the  rotation  also  yielding  crystals  of 
sulphotoluolamide.    (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  277.) 

BULPHOTOLUYLIC  CHLOSIBS.  C'H'SO'Cl.  Syn.  with  BsHZYLSULrnunous 
Cuxoridb.    (See  Sulphurous  Ethers.) 

SYXX.PHOTOX.YEAHKZC  or  BENZYXST7T.PHAMXC  ACID.  CII^SO1  =, 
(SO')"    *     (E.  Sell,  Ann.  Ch.  1  harm,  exxvi.  153 ;  Chcra.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  [2]  i.  186.)  ^ 
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Produced  by  carefully  mixing  9  pts.  faming  sulphuric  acid  with  5  pta.  finely  divided 
toluidine  (benzylamine),  and  gently  heating  the  syrupy  mass  till  it  gives  off  abundance 
of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  decolorised  by 
boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  till  it  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  colour ; 
the  acid  then  separates  in  light-yellow  needles,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  wator.  The  first  mother-liquor  yields  rhomboidal  crystals,  probably  of 
benzyldisulphamic  acid  (p.  480). 

The  sul photolylamates  or  benzylsulphamatcs  are  mostly  very  soluble  in 
water;  the  barium-salt  crystallises  in  groups  of  lamina?  ;  the  silver-salt,  CWAgNSO*, 
in  white  laminse,  which  turn  grey  when  exposed  to  light. 

U    NTH«S  =  ^/"(n*.  (II.  Schiff,Ann. 

Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  299.) — This  compound  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia- 
gas  on  phosphoric  sulphochloride : 

PSC1«  +  3NH«    =    3HC1  +  N»PSH«. 

The  white  mass  formed  by  tho  reaction  is  decomposed  slowly  by  cold,  immediately  by 
warm  water,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid.  Alcohol  extracts  sal-ammoniac  from 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  decomposes  the  other  body  contained  in  it,  which  is  probably 
sulphotriphosphamide. 

(PS)'") 

Triphenyl-mlphotriphosphamidc,  (C'H^'vN*,  appears  to  bo  contained,  together 

H"  ) 

with  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  in  tho  white  mass  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
sulphochloride  on  aniline.  (Sehiff.) 

■OStlOVAH ADATBS  and  8V1PBOVAVA9RIS.  Seo  Vanadium,  Sul- 
phides OF. 

SUXPHOVnrzc  ACXXK  Syn.  with  Ethylsulphuric  Acid.  (Seo  Sclihukic 
Ethbrs.) 

See  Indioosi  lphuuic  Acid  ;  (iii.  262). 

Sco  Cyanogen,  Sitlphydiiatbs  or  (ii.  285). 

8VLPBOXTBSVZOIC  ACXO.  CH'SO*  =  C'lI'O'.SOV  (Griess,  Zoitsehr. 
Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  p.  538.) — This  acid,  isomeric  with  sulphosalicylic  acid,  is  produced 
by  dissolving  sulphato-diazobonzoic  acid  *  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  : 

cTn'N'os.sn'o<  =  ciiwso'  +  n*. 

It  crystallises  out  when  tho  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  is  obtained  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  water,  in  white  lamina?,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  dibasic,  like  sulphosa- 
lieyiic  acid.  Tho  neutral  barium-salt,  CIPIV'SO*,  crystallises  in  sparingly  soluble 
priams.  By  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  and  tritro-oxybenzoic 
acids. 

Tho  name  sulphoxybenzoic  acid  was  formerly  applied  byGriess  (Jalirosb. 
1861,  p.  418)  to  the  compound  C'IPSO*  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on 
the  platinum-salt  of  chlorhydrato-diazobenzoic  acid  (iv.  294). 

8UT.PHTTS.  Atomic  Weight,  3 ;  Symbol,  S.  Vapour-density  -  32,  referred  to 
hydrogen,  or  2*218,  referred  to  air  as  unity. 

Sulphur  (so/,  wvp),  or  brimstone  (hrenne~»tons),  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  occurs  native,  either  in  the  form  of  transparent  amber-coloured  crystals 
{virgin  sulphur),  or  in  opaque,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  masses  {volcanic  sulphur). 
It  is  found  principally  in  Sicily,  in  beds  of  a  blue  clay  formation,  considered  fo  l«e 
more  recent  than  tho  chalk.  Tho  sulphur  is  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  rock-salt, 
gypsum,  and  celestine.  Similar  beds  containing  sulphur  exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  Mexico.  It  is  also  found  occasionally  in  primitive  rocks,  granite,  mica,  Jtc 
It  abounds  in  tho  lava-fissures  of  volcanic  craters,  as  instanced  especially  in  the  caso 
of  the  Solfatara  near  Naples  (Forum  Vulcani),  and  in  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  iu 
Mexico.  Sulphur  also  occurs  native  in  combination  with  different  metals,  forming 
metallic  sulphides,  of  which  the  principal  are  blende,  iron-pyrites,  copper-pyrites 
galena,  cinnabar,  grey  antimony,  and  realgar.  Sulphydric  acid  occurs  iu  hepatic 
mineral  waters,  and  among  the  products  of  animal  decomposition.    Sulphurous  acid 

•  Obtained  In  necdlc-thancd  cryttaU  by  dUtolviajt  nltrato-diaxnbc nioic  acid  (iv.  294)  in  sulphuric 
arid  diluted  with  an  equ*l  bulk  of  water,  then  adding  3  vol*,  alcohol  and  afterward*  ether.  When 
heali  .l  «oinr»hat  above  100°,  It  i»  resolved  Into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphoxjrbmtoic  acid,  and  a  tcrr  perma- 
nent aulpho-ucid,  <J><H'°SO",  which  .»  insoluble  in  water.   (G  r  leti.) 
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is  a  frequent  constituent  of  volcanic  emanations,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  waters  of  volcanic  neighbourhoods.  Gypsum,  ccolestin,  and  heavy  spar 
constitute  well-known  minerals ;  and,  in  addition  to  gypsum,  the  sulphates  of  magne- 
sium and  sodium  are  very  common  ingredients  of  mineral  waters.  Sulphur  exists  in 
the  protein-compounds  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  in  the  taurine  of  bile,  in 
the  cystin  of  urine,  and  in  the  alliaceous  volatile  oils. 

Extraction. — 1.  Native  sulphur  is  sometimes  purified  by  a  rough  process  of  fusion, 
effected  on  the  spot  where  it  is  obtained.  A  heap  is  set  fire  to,  whereby  the  heat 
evolved  from  the  burning  of  one  portion  fuses  the  remainder.  It  is  more  usual,  how- 
ever, to  purify  it  by  distillation  in  upright  earthen  pots  or  retorts,  set  back  to  back, 
in  two  rows,  in  a  long  brick  furnace.  The  distillate  is  received  in  somewhat  similar 
pots,  arranged  in  two  rows  outsido  the  furnace,  and  furnished  each  with  an  opening 
near  its  base,  through  which  the  sulphur  condensed  within  the  pot,  flows  into  a  pail 
of  watr,  in  which  it  congeals.  The  sulphur  thus  purified  by  fusion  or  distillation  is 
known  as  rou^rh  sulphur,  and  contains  about  3  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  It  is 
further  purified  by  redistillation  in  an  iron  still.  The  vapours  are  sometimes  received 
in  a  Lar%re  brick  chamber,  within  which  the  sulphur  condenses  in  a  pulverulent  state 
to  constitute  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  sublimed  sulphur;  or  it  is  condensed  in  the 
liquid  state  in  a  smaller  and  hotter  receiver,  and  is  either  cast  into  sticks,  when  it  con- 
stitutes roll-sulphur,  or  is  allowed  to  congeal  in  mass,  when  it  constitutes  refined 
lump-sulphur. 

2.  From  Pyrites. — Sulphur  may  be  obtained  by  heating  disulphide  of  iron  in  close 
vessels,  precisely  as  oxygen  is  obtained  by  heating  dioxide  of  manganese  under  similar 
conditions : 

3Fe3"    -    Fe^1  +  S». 

Manufactured  sulphur  is  made  principally  from  copper-pyrites,  a  double  sulphide  of 
copper  and  iron,  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  process  of  copper-smelting.  Upon  a 
layer  of  broken  pyrites  is  placed  a  layer  of  brushwood,  and  on  this  is  constructed  a 
huge  pyramidal  pile  of  ore,  having  a  central  wooden  chimney  communicating  with 
air-pa>sages  left  among  the  brushwood.  The  whole  pile  is  covered  with  powdend 
ore,  and  the  mass  set  fire  to  by  dropping  lighted  faggots  through  the  chimney. 
As  the  slow  combustion  of  the  pile  proceeds,  sulphur  gradually  trickles  down,  and  is 
collected  in  cavities  made  extempore  in  the  walls  of  the  heap,  whence  it  is  ladled  out 
into  moulds.  Such  a  heap,  consisting  of  some  2,000  tons  of  ore,  will  continue  burning 
for  five  or  six  months,  and  will  yield  about  20  tons  of  rough  sulphur,  which  may  be 
purified  by  fusion  or  distillation.  Copper-pyrites  is  sometimes  roasted  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sulphur  in  a  tall-domed  furnace,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  horizontal  flue 
conveys  the  sulphur- vapours  into  a  chamber,  within  which  they  are  condensed.  The 
sulphur  obtained  from  pyrites  is  partly  expelled  by  heat,  partly  displaced  by  oxygen. 

3.  Sulphur  is  also  prepared  in  this  country  from  the  decomposition,  by  exposure  to 
air,  of  the  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  purification  of  crude  coal-gas 
with  ferric  oxide  or  hydrate : 

2FoS  +  H»0  +  0»    -    2HFe"0»  +  S'. 

The  hydrate  of  iron  produced  in  the  above  reaction  is  again  used  to  purify  the  crude 
gas,  whereby  it  becomes  converted  into  sulphide,  and  this  sulphide  is  then  reconverted 
into  oxide  and  sulphur  by  exposure  to  air  as  before.  These  altornato  processes  are 
repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  until  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  material 
reaches  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  when  it  is  distilled  off  in  iron  retorts. 

4.  From  Alkali-waste. — Alkali-makers'  waste,  or  tank-waste,  consists  of  sulphide  of 
calcium,  together  with  alkaline  sulphides,  chalk,  lime,  &c.  (p.  324).  This,  when 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  carbonic  acid,  yields  a  mixture  of  sulphydric  acid  and 
carbonic  anhydride  ;  and  by  introducing  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
with  some  atmospheric  air  or  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  heating  this  mixture  of  gases 
to  redness,  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphydric  acid  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  water, 
and  the  sulphur  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  uncombined  sulphur-vapour,  which  by 
cooling  becomes  condensed  to  liquid  and  solid  sulphur.  (For  details  of  this  and  the 
other  methods  of  preparing  sulphur,  see  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical 
Technology,  voL  i.  part  lii.  pp.  1-27.) 

5.  Sulphur  results  from  a  great  number  of  other  reactions,  which,  however,  are  not 
usually  employed  for  its  commercial  preparation.  Thus  it  may  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing an  alkaline  polyBulphide  with  an  acid  ;  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides 
of  sulphur  with  water ;  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  hyposulphurous  acid ;  by 
the  ignition  of  the  tri-,  tetra-,  and  penta-thionates,  &c. 

Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  sulphur  is  a  very  brittle  solid,  of  a  lemon-y*  1- 
low  colour,  tasteless  from  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  almost  inodorous.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  By  friction  with  wool  or  hair,  it 
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becomes  negatively  electric.  Iu  specific  gravity  in  the  native  crystalline  state  is  2  05. 
It  begins  to  melt  at  11 4'5°,  and  at  120°  is  converted  into  a  perfectly  limpid,  pale- 
yellow  liquid,  which  is  lighter  than  solid  sulphur.  Provided  the  temperature  of  120° 
has  not  been  much  exceeded,  it  resolidifies  suddenly  at  that  same  temperature  into  ft 
transparent  mass,  which  retains  its  transparency  for  a  long  time.  By  heating  sulphur 
to  a  temperature  much  above  120°,  it*  congealing-point  is  lowered  to  111'5°,  from  the 
production  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  element.  Sulphur  which  has  been  con- 
gealed at  this  low  temperature  is  at  first  transparent,  but  becomes  opaque  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  which  has  been  congealed  at  120°.  As  melted  sulphur  is  gradually 
heated  ab&y©  120°,  it  becomes  darker  and  more  viscid,  until,  at  the  temperature 
of  200 — 20%?,  it  is  so  thick  that  the  flask  in  which  it  is  contained  may  be  inverted 
without  any  outflow  taking  place.  The  temperature  of  maximum  viscidity  remains 
constant  for  sorifce  time,  owing  to  a  considerable  absorption  of  latent  heat.  At  from 
250—300°  and  upwards,  the  sulphur  again  liquefies,  but  does  not  become  so  fluid  as 
at  116 — 120°  when  first  molted.  On  cooling  it  passes  inversely  through  the  same 
changes  of  state.  Sulphur  boils  at  440°,  and  is  converted  entirely  into  an  orange- 
eoloured  vapour.  According  to  Bineau,  whose  statement  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  Deville  and  Troost,  the  density  of  sulphur-vapour,  when  taken  at  the  temperature 
of  1000°,  is  32  times  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature ;  but  its 
density  taken  at  about  500°  is  anomalous,  being  three  times  as  great  as  it  should  be 
theoretically.  Sulphur  vaporises  to  a  slight  extent  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  so  that 
a  piece  of  silver-leaf,  suspended  at  some  distance  above  a  stick  of  sulphur,  become! 
slowly  transformed  into  sulphide  of  silver. 

Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  allotropic  forms  in  which  it  can 
exist.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  two  principal  well-characterised  varieties,  namely, 
the  soluble  and  insoluble,  and  many  minor  modifications.  Berthelot  distinguishes  the 
soluble  variety  by  the  name  of  electro-negative  sulphur,  because  it  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  positive  polo  of  the  battery  during  the  electrolysis  of  sulphydric 
acid,  and  is  separated  from  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-positive  metal*. 


Fig.  782.  Fig.  733.  Fig.  784. 


A 


The  insoluble  variety  he  distinguishes  as  electro-positive  sulphur,  because  it  is 
the  form  which  appears  at  the  negative  pole  during  the  electrolysis  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  separates  from  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-negative  elements, 
chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &c.  The  following  are  the  most  important  modifications  of 
soluble  sulphur:— 

1.  The  octahedral  variety,  frequently  represented  by  the  symbol  So,  which  is  the  most 
stable,  and  the  one  into  which  all  the  other  varieties,  wluble  or  insoluble,  tend  to 
change.  It  is  tho  form  in  which  native  sulphur  is  found,  and  in  which  the  crystals  of 
sulphur,  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  itssolution  in  carbonic  disulphide, 
are  usually  deposited.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*05,  and  its  melting-point,  according  to 
Brodie,  114-5°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  carbonic  disulphide,  disulphide  of  chlorine, 
benzene,  turpentine,  petroleum,  Sec. ;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
crystalline  form  is  that  of  an  elongated  octahedron,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  or  right 
prismatic  system  (Jig.  782),  with  the  modifications  shown  in  Jigs.  783,  784.  Axes, 
a  :  b  :  c  -  0  8106  :  1  :  1898.  Angle,  P  •  P  (brach.)  «  106°  18';  P  :  P 
-  84°  58';  P  :  P  (basal)  -  113°  17';  P* :  Px  (basal)  -  124°  24'.  Cleavage  im- 
perfect parallel  to  P  and  »P. 
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2.  The  monoclinie  or  oblique  prismatic  variety,  often  represented  by  the  symbol  8.8, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  slow  cooling  of  melted  sulphur,  or  by  heating  octahedral 
sulphur  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  105—115°.  If,  when  a  few  pounds  of 
melted  sulphur  have  been  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  until  a  crust  has  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, that  superficial  crust  be  broken,  and  the  still  liquid  sulphur  be  poured  oof  from 
the  interior,  the  solidified  walls  will  be  seen  to  be  lined  with  transparent  ydrowish- 
brown  noodles,  crystallised  in  secondary  forms  of  a  monoclinie  prism.  Axjff  a  :  6 :  e 
-  1004  :  1  :  1004.  Angle*  :  c  =  84°  14';  ooP  :  ooP  (orthod.)  -  89^  2f;  [Poo  j  : 
[Poo  ]  (cKn.)  *  90°  18';  oP  :  »P  -  85°  64'.  Ordinary  combination  jffp  .  oP(like 
Jig.  284,  ii.  152),  with  -P,  [Poo]  and  oopoo.  Twins  occur  combing!  by  the  face 
ocPoo .  The  specific  gravity  of  prismatic  sulphur  is  1  '98.  According'tb  Brodie,  when 
free  from  plastic  sulphur,  the  presence  of  which  lowers  its  melting-point  to  111  6°, 
it  melts  and  resolidifies  at  120°.  It  dissolves  readily  in  carbonic  disulphide  and 
other  menstrua.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  this  prismatic  form  of  sulphur 
becomes  spontaneously  converted  into  the  octahedral  variety,  the  conversion  being 
attended  with  a  development  of  heat,  which  is  most  evident  when  the  change 
is  effected  artificially  by  scratching  the  crystals.  Opaque  yellow  spots  first  make 
their  appearance,  and  tben  gradually  spread  throughout  the  mass.  The  crystals 
retain  their  prismatic  shape,  but  on  examination  are  found  to  be  converted  into 
aggregations  of  minute  octahedrons.  Conversely,  a  transparent  crystal  of  octahe- 
dral sulphur,  when  heated  to  105 — 116°,  becomes  transformed  into  an  opaque  mass  of 
oblique  prismatic  crystals.  When  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  in  hot  turpentine  is 
allowed  to  cool,  the  crystals  first  deposited  are  of  the  prismatic,  those  last  deposited 
(when  the  liquid  has  become  comparatively  cool)  of  the  octahedral  variety.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  transparent,  oblique  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited  from  the  solution 
of  sulphur  in  carbonic  disulphide,  but  they  soon  break  up  into  opaque  aggregations 
of  minute  octahedrons.  Roll-sulphur  when  first  cast  is  of  the  oblique  prismatic,  but 
by  keeping  it  changes  into  the  octahedral  variety.  Its  molecular  condition,  however, 
is  unstable,  like  that  of  unannealed  glass,  whence  it  retains  for  a  long  time  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  prismatic  modification. 

8.  The  amorphous  soluble  variety  of  sulphur  is  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  white 
emulsin,  on  addition  of  acids  to  diluted  solutions  of  alkaline  polysulphides : 

KSS*  +  2HC1    -    2KC1  +  H'S  +  S*. 

When  examined  microscopically,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  granules  devoid  of 
crystalline  character.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  carbonic  disulphide  and  other  men- 
strua. This  form  of  sulphur  has  a  greenish-white  colour,  and  is  known  familiarly  by 
the  name  of"  milk  of  sulphur."  By  keeping,  it  becomes  gradually  converted  into  octa- 
hedral crystals.  Sublimed  sulphur  appears  to  be  allied  to  this  form.  It  consists  of  much 
krger  granules,  neither  the  surface  nor  the  fracture  of  which  is  crystalline  Sublimed 
sulphur  always  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications  of 
the  element.  Vapour  of  sulphur,  when  suddenly  cooled  by  contact  with  a  cold  surface, 
eondenses  in  the  form  of  utricles,  or  of  liquid  drops  surrounded  by  solid  pellicles.  These 
often  retain  their  liquidity  for  a  considerable  time,  but,  when  solidified,  seem  to  have 
the  same  character  as  the  granules  of  sublimed  sulphur.  By  keeping  they  become 
crystalline  in  the  octahedral  form. 

The  principal  modifications  of  insoluble  sulphur  aro  the  following: — 1.  The 
amorphous  insoluble  variety,  the  most  stable  form  of  which  is  obtained  as  a  t>oft 
by  decomposing  disulphide  of  chlorine  with  water: 

2SlCl«  +  3HsO    -    4HC1  +  H^'O'  +  S». 

The  hyposulphurous  acid  produced  in  the  reaction  is  gradually  decomposed  into 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur,  thus :  H*SvO*  —  H'SO*  +  S.  The  sulphur,  resulting 
in  this  way  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  has  the  same 
characters  as  those  formed  by  the  original  decomposition  of  the  disulphide  of  chlorine. 
It  may  be  obtained  at  once  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solutiou  of  a 
hyposulphite.  If,  in  preparing  amorphous  soluble  sulphur  by  adding  an  acid  to  the 
solution  of  an  ordinary  alkaline  polysulphide  containing  some  hyposulphite,  any 
excess  of  acid  be  added,  some  of  this  insoluble  variety  will  also  be  precipitated.  The 
above  form  of  sulphur  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  insoluble  in  carbonic  disulphide  or 
other  menstruum,  and  is  quite  amorphous.  Closely  allied  to  it  are  the  amorphous 
insoluble  sulphur  obtained  by  exhausting  sublimed  sulphur  with  carbouie  disulphide 
and  alcohol,  and  that  obtained  by  exhausting  reconverted  plastic  sulphur  with  carbonic 
disulphide.  This  last  is  a  buff-coloured  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol. 
Ita  specific  gravity  is  1*95.  These  varieties  are  convertible  into  octahedral  sulphur  by 
fusion,  or  by  exposure,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  to  the  temperature  of  100°. 

2.  Plastic  sulphur,  frequently  represented  by  the  symbol  Sy,  is  obtained  by  heating 
melted  sulphur  to  tho  temperature  260—300°,  snd  then  cooling  it  suddenly  by  pouring 
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it  in  a  very  thin  stream  into  cold  water.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  soft,  yellowish- 
brown,  semi tran s parent  mass,  capable  of  being  drawn  oat  into  fine  elastic  threads 
possessed  of  considerable  tenacity.  This  sulphur  has  a  specific  gravity  1*95,  and  is 
insoluble  in  carbonic  disulphide.  When  sulphur  heated  to  300°  is  suddenly  cooled 
by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether,  it  solidifies  into  a  hard  perfectly 
transparent  mass,  which  becomes  soft  and  elastic  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This 
appears  to  be*  the  solid  state  of  plastic  sulphur.  Another  form  of  plastic  sulphur  may 
be  obtained  by  acting  upon  metallic  sulphides  with  boiling  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid. 
Ordinary  plastic  sulphur  gradually  returns  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  its  brittle 
state,  reacquires  its  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  converted  almost  entirely  into  the 
octahedral  variety,  the  conversion  being  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat  If 
plastic  sulphur  be  heated  to  100°,  the  change  takes  place  suddenly,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  110°.  According  to  Brodie,  sulphur  begins  to  pass  into  the  plastic  state 
at  a  temperature  very  little  above  120°;  and  the  gradual  loss  of  transparency  in 
crystallised  prismatic  sulphur  depends  upon  the  hardening  of  plastic  sulphur  enclosed 
mechanically  between  the  crystals.  Sulphur  which  has  been  converted  from  the 
plastic  into  the  brittle  state  does  not  dissolve  entirely  in  carbonic  disulphide,  but,  as 
before  observed,  leavos  a  buff-coloured  residue  of  insoluble  sulphur,  the  proportion  of 
which  may,  it  is  said,  be  increased  by  frequently  causing  the  same  sulphur  to  assume 
alternately  the  plastic  and  the  brittle  state. 

The  black  and  red  modifications  of  sulphur,  described  by  Magnus  to  result,  the 
former  from  exhausting,  with  carbonic  disulphide,  the  mass  produced  by  the  frequent 
alternate  strong  heating  and  sudden  cooling  of  sulphur,  and  the  latter  from  healing 
the  black  modification  to  a  temperature  of  130 — 160°,  are  considered  by  Mitscherlich 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  greasy  impurities  in  the  sulphur.  When  solutions  of 
sulphydric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  are  mixed  together,  a  blue  precipitate  is  sometimes 
formed,  which  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar  allotropic  form  of  sulphur. 

Sulphur  may  be  mado  to  combine  directly  with  the  great  majority  of  the  elements. 
Hydrogen-gas  and  sulphur-vapour  burn  in  one  another,  though  not  very  readily,  to 
form  sulphydric  acid,  H2S.  When  melted  sulphur  is  treated  with  chlorine-gas,  disul- 
phide of  chlorine,  C12S*,  is  produced,  and  similar  reactions  take  place  with  bromine 
and  iodine.  Sulphur  is  highly  inflammable,  and  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  to  a 
temperature  of  250°,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  clear  blue,  feebly  luminous  flame, 
being  converted  into  sulphurous  oxide,  SO*.  Carbonic  disulphide,  CS?,  results 
from  passing  sulphur-vapour  over  red-hot  charcoal.  Sulphur  also  unites  directly  with 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  silicon,  and  boron.  Nearly  all  the  metals  combine  directly  with 
sulphur,  either  at  ordinary  or  increased  temperatures.  Zinc,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
tin,  &c,  burn  in  sulphur- vapour  with  great  brilliancy,  the  combustion,  save  of  the 
zinc  and  iron,  commencing  spontaneously,  provided  the  metal  is  in  a  sufficiently  divided 
state.  Moreover,  mixtures  of  sulphur,  water,  and  finely-divided  metal — iron  or  copper, 
for  instance— begin  to  react  at  ordinary  temperatures,  evolve  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat,  and  yield  hydrated  protosulphide.  Sulphur,  when  acted  on  by  strong  nitne 
or  nitromuriatic  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  gradually  dissolved,  with  production  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  H*SO'.  Caustic  alkalis  also  dissolve  sulphur  readily,  with  formation  of 
metallic  sulphydrate  and  hyposulphite,  thus : 

4K1IO  4-  8*    =    2KHS  +  11*0  +  K*S*0*. 

The  two  atoms  of  sulphydrate  thus  produced  are  capable  of  dissolving  four  additional 
atoms  of  sulphur  to  form  a  metallic  pentasulphide  and  sulphydric  acid :  2KHS  +  S* 
-  K*S»  +  H'S. 

Sulphur  in  its  chemical  relations  is  the  representative  of  oxygen,  to  which  it  is 
equivalent,  atom  to  atom.  The  two  elements,  though  very  dissimilar  in  their  ordinary 
physical  characters,  correspond  very  closely  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds  which 
they  form,  and  in  the  properties  they  exhibit  when  both  are  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Although  sulphur  rarely,  if  ever,  displaces  oxygen  by  direct  elementary  substitution, 
yet  the  two  elements  are  mutually  interchangeable  by  double  decomposition  of  their 
respective  compounds;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  where  oxygen-com- 
pounds are  obtainable  by  addition  of  oxygen,  analogous  sulphur-compound?  ^  are 
obtainable  by  the  addition  of  sulphur.  Thus,  when  cyanide  of  jpotasMura,  KCN,  is 
treated  with  peroxides,  we  obtain  oxycyanate  of  potassium,  KCNO ;  and  by  treating  it 
with  sulphur,  or  persulphides,  we  obtain  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  KCNS.  Again, 
oxygen-gas  and  sulphur-vapour  alike  support  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  charcoal, 
phosphorus,  and  the  metals,  to  form  precisely  analogous  compounds.  The  following  are 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  number  and  variety  of  corresponding  compounds  to  which 
oxygen  and  sulphur  respectively  give  origin  : 

KHO,  CO',  CH-O,  Cl'PO,  K»PO«,  8b*OS»,  K*SnO\  &c 
KHS,    CS*     CH'S,    CPPS,    K'PO'S,   Sb«S',     K'SaS',  &c 
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An  atom  of  sulphur,  being  the  equivalent  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  is  necessarily  the 
equivalent  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine.  Thus  the  chloride  and  sulphide  of 
triethylphoaphine,  Et'PCP  and  EfPS  respectively,  made  by  acting  upon  triethylphos- 
phine,  Et'P,  by  chlorine  and  sulphur  respectively,  are  the  strict  representatives  of  one 
another,  and  so  in  other  instances.  Certain  sulphur-compounds,  moreover,  manifest  a 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  carbon.    (Odling's  Manual  of  Chemistry.) 

suLPHtru,  beomidbs  OF.  Sulphur  dissolves  in  bromine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures without  perceptible  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  brown-red  liquid,  contain- 
ing, according  to  Lowig,  the  compound  B^S*,  which  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  half 
of  the  sulphur  being  separated,  and  the  compound  Br*S  distilling  over.  Neither  of  theso 
compounds  has,  however,  been  obtained  in  definite  form,  as  they  appear  to  bo  capable 
of  dissolving  both  sulphur  and  bromine — the  latter,  indeed,  in  all  proportions.  The 
brown-red  solution  of  sulphur  in  bromine  smells  like  disulphide  of  chloriue,  and  reacts 
in  a  similar  manner  with  water,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  &c.    (Gm.  ii.  283.) 

8TTLPH1TR,  CHLORIDES  OF,  or  SULPHIDES  OF  CHLORINE.  Sul- 
phur and  chlorine  unite  directly  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly,  howover, 
when  sulphur  is  sublimed  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  Only  one  compound  of  these 
elements  has  been  obtained  pure  in  the  free  state — viz.  the  disulphido  of  chlorine, 
CPS',  analogous  to  disulphide  of  hydrogen.  —  A  protosulphide  of  chlorine,  CPS, 
analogous  to  sulphydric  acid,  is  usually  described  as  produced  by  treating  the 
disulphide  with  excess  of  chlorine ;  but,  according  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Carius, 
it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  disulphide  with  the  hcmisulphide  of  chlorine,  or  tetra- 
chloride of  sulphur,  CPS.  This  List-mentioned  compound  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  exists,  according  to  H.  Rose,  in  combination  with  several  metallic 
chlorides. 

Bisulphide  of  Chlorine,  CPS5.  Protochloride  of  Sulphur.  Halb-Chlorschwefcl. 
Cklorschuxfcl  im  Minimum. — This  compound  was  first  described  in  1804  by  Thomson 
(Nicholson's  Journal,  vi.  96),  and  by  Berthelot  (Mem.  d'Arcueil,  i.  161) — the  mu- 
tual action  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  having  been  previously  noticed  by  Uagemann,  in 
1781 — and  has  been  more  particularly  examined  by  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  431  ; 
xxiv.  303;  xxviL  107;  xlii.  617,  542),  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlix.  204), 
Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  507),  He  in  tz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.c.  370),  and  Carius 
{ibid.  cvi.  291 ;  ex.  209). 

Disulphide  of  chlorine  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine-gas  into  a  retort  in  which 
sulphur  is  sublimed  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  then  distils  over,  and  may  be  collected  in  a 
receiver  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  freed  from  excess  of  sulphur  by  rectification. 
—It  is  also  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphur  with  9  pts.  stannic 
chloride,  or  8*5  pts.  mercuric  chloride.  (Borzelius.) 

Disulphide  of  chlorine  is  a  mobile  reddish-yellow  liquid,  baring  a  peculiar,  penetra- 
ting, disagreeable  odour,  and  fuming  strongly  in  the  air.  Specific  gravity  —  1  687. 
Boils  at  139°  (Marchand),  at  136°  (Chevrier,  Compt.  rend.  lxiv.  304).  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  *»  4*77  (Marchand);  cale.  —  4'68. 

It  dissolves  in  carbonic  disulphide,  alcohol,  and  ether,  not  however  without  decom- 
position in  the  two  latter.  It  dissolves  sulphur  in  large  quantities,  especially  when 
heated.  When  saturated  with  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  forms  a  clear 
yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*7,  and  containing  altogether  66*7  per  cent,  sulphur. 
The  solution  of  disulphide  of  chlorine  with  excess  of  sulphur  in  crude  benzol,  is  used 
for  vulcanising  or  sulphurising  caoutchouc 

Reactions. — 1.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. — When  chlorine-gas  is 
passed  for  several  days  in  the  dark  through  disulphide  of  chlorine,  a  dark  brown-red 
liquid  is  formed,  from  which  (according  to  Davy,  Dumas,  and  Marchand)  a  certain 
quantity  of  chlorine  may  be  expelled  by  gentle  ebullition,  leaving  the  protosulphido  of 
chlorine,  CPS,  which  boils  constantly  at  64°.    According  to  Carius,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boiling-point  continually  rises  during  the  distillation,  and  does  not  become 
constant  till  it  has  risen  to  138°,  at  which  temperature  disulphide  of  chlorine  passes 
over.    The  brown-red  liquid  is  also  converted  into  the  reddish-yellow  disulphido  by 
passing  a  stream  of  dry  air  through  it.    At  a  certain  stage  of  the  distillation,  a  dark 
brown-red  liquid  passes  over,  containing  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired by  the  formula  CPS;  but  it  acts  with  metals  and  othor  bodies  like  a  mixture 
of  the  compounds  CPS1  and  SCP.    Hence  Carius  concludes  tliat  the  so-called  proto- 
sulphide of  chlorine  (or  dichloride  of  sulphur)  is  not  a  definite  compound,  but  a  mix- 
ture, in  atomic  proportion?,  of  the  two  compounds  just  mentioned  :  CPS*  +  SCP  -• 
3C1*S.  Carius  has  further  shown  that,  by  passing  dry  chlorine  through  tho  disulphide 
of  chlorine  at  various  temperatures.  1  quids  are  produced,  containing  various  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  boih  above  and  below  those  required  by  the  formula 
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SCI*,  bat  not  in  any  case  exhibiting  a  constant  boiling  point.  The  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  calculated  percentages  for  the  formula,  S«Cl*r 
SCI1,  and  SCI4 : 

JPC11  47  48  per  cent.  S ;  52  52  per  cent  CI. 
Saturated  at  4  20°  32  35       „         67  80 

„  +6°  to  +6  4°  31-47       „  6918 

SC1»  3113       „  68-87 
„  +  0-4°  to  +  1°     30  00       „  .    .  ,, 

-1-6°,,  -2-50  29-61 
-6°    „  -8°    2798        „  7167 
SCI*  18-39       „  81-61 

According  to  Chevrier  also  (Compt.  rend.  lxiv.  302),  the  liquids  obtained  by  satu- 
rating disulphide  of  chlorine  with  chlorine,  at  various  temperatures,  do  not  exhibit  any 
constant  boiling-point. — Iodine  and  bromine  likewise  dissolve  easily  in  the  disulphide; 
but  without  forming  any  definite  compounds,  the  resulting  liquids  beginning  to  boil  at 
temperatures  below  136J  (the  boiling-point  of  the  disulphide  of  chlorine),  but  quickly 
attaining  that  temperature  on  distillation. 

2.  "With  phosphorus. — When  2  at.  phosphorus  are  gradually  added  to  3  at  di- 
sulphide of  chlorine,  chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus  is  formed,  and  4  at  sulphur  sepa- 
rated : 

3ClaSJ  +  P*    -    2PSC1'  +  8*. 

(Chevrier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixiii.  1003).  If  an  excess  of  phosphorus  is  used,  trichloride 
of  phosphorus  is  also  formed,  together  with  a  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  as  previously 
shown  by  Wohler.  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  66.) 

8.  With  metals. — Disulphide  of  chlorine  poured  upon  coarsely  pulverised  arstnic 
or  antimony,  becomes  strongly  heated  and  distils  over ;  but  by  pouring  the  liquid  back, 
and  warming  it  the  sulphide  of  chlorine  may  be  completely  decomposed,  trichloride  of 
arsenic  or  antimony  distilling  over,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic  or  antimony  remaining 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxiii.  114).  If  the  materials  are  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  2  at  arsenic  or  antimony  to  3  at  disulphide  of  chlorine,  the  whole  of  the  metal  is 
converted  into  chloride,  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  set  free,  crystallising  partly  in 
opaque  needles,  partly  in  shining  octahedrons  : 

Sb»  +  3CPS*    =    2SbCl»  +  S« 

(Chevrier,  Compt  rend.  lxiv.  302;  Baudrimont,  ibid.  368).  The  sulphides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony  are  act*d  on  by  disulphide  of  chlorine  almost  as  energetically  as 
the  metals  themselves,  yielding  similar  products  (Wohler,  Baudrimont)  : 

Sb'S»  +  ZCVS1    =    2SbCl«  +  S». 


Tin-filings  set  with  great  violence  on  disulphide  of  chlorine  (Wohler), 
chloride  distilling  over,  and  sulphur  remaining  (Baudrimont);  stannie  sulphide 
acts  but  slowly,  and  only  when  heated. — Aluminium-foil  gently  heated  with  the  disul- 
phide, decomposes  it  rapidly,  a  brown-red  liquid  distilling  over  and  depositing  white 
crystals,  probably  a  compound  of  disulphido  of  chlorine  with  chloride  of  aluminium. 
— Mercury  heated  with  disulphide  of  chlorine  attacks  it  slowly,  sulphur  being  depo- 
sited, and  mercurons  or  mercuric  chloride  produced,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
mercury  present. — Sulphide  of  mercury  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  less  strongly. — 
Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  slowly  decomposes  disulphide  of  chlorine  at  the  boiling  heat 
of  the  latter,  and  is  converted  into  ferric  chloride. — Zinc,  under  similar  circumstances, 
acts  but  very  slowly. — Magnesium  and  sodium  do  not  exert  the  slightest  action  on 
disulphide  of  chlorine,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.  In  general  metals  and  metallic 
sulphides  are  attacked  by  disulphide  of  chlorine,  with  greater  facility  in  proportion  as 
their  chlorides  are  m ore  volatile.  (Baudrimont.) 

4.  With  water. — Disulphide  of  chlorine  dropped  into  water,  sinks  in  the  form  of 
oily  drops;  and  is  slowly  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur,  and  hyposul- 
phuroue  acid,  which  last  is  gradually  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  and  free  sul- 
phur : 

2ClfS*  +  3B70    -    4HC1  +  S*  +  HsS«0\ 

orH*SO»  +  S. 

5.  With  alcohols. — Ethylic  alcohol  acta  upon  disulphide  of  chlorine  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  ethylic  chloride, 
sulphurous  chloride  (chloride  of  thienyl),  ethylic  sulphite,  generally  also  small  quanti- 
ties of  mercaptan,  ethylsulphurons  acid,  and  free  sulphur: 

S;C1S  +  C'H'O    -    SOCP  +  C  H'S. 
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and  farther : 

3SOC1*  +  4CH4S    -    4HC1  +  2C*H»Cl  +  (C!H»)»SO»  +  S*. 

also : 

soci»  +  2C«n«o  =  nci  +  c-ipci  +  (C*n»)Hsof. 

With  met  hylic  and  ami/lie  alcohols,  the  disulphide  exhibits  precisely  similar  reactions. 
(Carina.) 

6.  With  acids  and  salts. — Benzoate  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  disulphide  of 
chlorine,  yielding  sulphide  and  chloride  of  benzene,  sulphide  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphurous  chloride,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  free  sulphur :  thus,— 

2S*C1«  +  2(C'H»O.Na.O)    -    (CIPO)*S  +  NVS  +  2SOCl> 

-    2(C'H»0)C1  +  2NaCl  +  SO'  +  S>. 

With  dry  benzoic  acid  the  reaction  is  similar,  but  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  second  equation. — Acetate*  and  other  salts  of  monobasic  acids  yield 
similar  products.  Part  of  the  metallic  sulphide  produced  also  reacts  with  the  sul- 
phurous chloride,  forming  chloride  and  sulphate,  with  separation  of  sulphur:  thus,— 

6Na'S  +  4S0C1*    =»    8NaCl  +  Na'SO*  +  S". 

Sulphates  heated  with  disulphide  of  chlorine  yield  metallic  chloride,  sulphuris 
chloride,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  free  sulphur  (C  a  r  i  u s) :  e.  g.— 

2S'Cll  +  Na'i0*    "    2NftC1  +  S°lCl'  +  S0*  +  SV 

7.  With  sulphuric  anhydride. — When  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed 
into  disulphide  of  chlorine  contained  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a 
liquid  compound  is  formed,  consisting  of  S'O'^Cl*  =  S'CL'.SSO*.  It  is,  however,  very 
unstable,  and  decomposes  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  freezing  mixture,  {riving  off 
sulphurous  anhydride,  and  leaving  the  compound  S'0J('l*  (  —  ST0'*C1:  —  6S0*). 

This  last  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  SO'.SO'Cl*'  (or,  according  to  Berro- 
lius,  as  SC1'.5S0'),  is  also  produced  by  distilling  disulphide  of  chlorino  with  Nordbau- 
sen  sulphuric  acid.  When  purified  by  rectification,  it  forms  an  oily  colourless  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1818  at  16°,  boiling  at  145°,  and  distilling  without  decomposition. 
With  water  it  yields  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acida : 

SK>»C1»  +  31FO    =    2HC1  +  2IPSO*. 

With  dry  ammonia-gas  it  yields  neutral  sulphamate  of  ammonium.  (If.  Rose,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xliv.  291 ;  xlvi.  167  ;  lii.  69.) 

8.  With  ammonia. — Vapour  of  disulphide  of  chlorine  unites  with  ammonia-gas, 
forming  the  compound  4NH,.S,C1I,  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  decomposed 
by  water,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur,  and  formation  of  chloride  and  hyposulphite 
of  ammonium.  (Martens,  J.  Chim.  med.  xiii.  430.) 

9.  With  hvdrocarbons. — Disulphide  of  chlorine  unitos  directly  with  ethylene  and 
•mylene,  forming  the  compounds  C'lP.Cl'S*  and  C,#Jl*CW9*.  (Guthrie,  i.  209; 
ii.  683.) 

Protosulpblde  of  Chlorine,  or  Protochlorido  of  Sulphur,  C1*S. — Tliia 
compound,  as  already  observed  (p.  633),  docs  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  free  state ;  but 
according  to  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  536),  it  forms,  with  tricliloride  of  arsenic,  the 
compound  2AsCl*.Cl*S,  which  is  a  brown  liquid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorino 
on  trisulphide  of  arsenic;  and,  according  to  Guthrie,  it  forms,  with  ethylene  and 
amylene,  the  compounds  C^.Cl'S  and  CH'^.CPS. 

Tetrachloride  of  Sulphur,  SCI4.— This  compound  is  not  known  in  the  sepa- 
rate state,  but  forms  definite  compounds  with  several  metallic  chlorides.  The  brown 
chloride  of  sulphur,  formed  by  saturating  disulphide  of  chlorine  with  chlorine,  is, 
according  to  Carius,  a  mixture  of  S2C1*  and  SCI*  in  various  proportions,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  saturation  is  effected,  and  exhibits,  with  alcohols,  acida, 
and  salts,  the  reactions  of  the  tetrachloride;  thus  with  ethyl ic  alcohol: 

SCI*  +  C*H«0    -    HC1  +  SOC1*  +  C*II»Cl; 
and  SOCl«  +  CH«0    -    HCl  +  SO*     +  C'H»C1; 

and  similarly  with  methylic  and  amylic  alcohols. — The  reactions  of  the  tetrachloride 
with  sodic  btnzoate  and'  benzoic  acid  are  represented,  according  to  Carius,  by  the 
equations  : 

801*  +    CTHK).Na.O     -      CfH»0.Cl    +  NaCl  +  S0C1\  and 
SCI*  +  2(C'H'O.H.O)    -    2(C'H»0.C1)  +  2HC1  +  SO*. 
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In  the  first  case,  howeror,  the  occurrence  of  the  sulphurous  chloride,  SOC1*,  is,  for  the 
moBt  part,  masked  by  the  formation  of  secondary  products,  as  of  sulphurous  anhydride— 
thus: 

SOCl»  +  CTH*O.Na.O    =    NaCl  +  C'H»OCl  +  SO». 
Acetate  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  tetrachloride  of  sulphur  in  the  same  manner  ss 
the  benzoate,  but  the  chlorido  of  acetyl  produced  acts  on  another  portion  of  the  sodic 
benzoate,  forming  acetic  anhydride. 

The  compounds  of  tetrachloride  of  sulphur  with  metallic  chlorides  are  obtained,  for 
the  most  part,  by  passing  chlorine-gas  over tho  respective  sulphides. — The  aluminium- 
compound,  2A1C1,.SCI\  is  produced  by  gently  heating  chlorido  of  aluminium  with 
disulphide  of  chlorine,  and  passing  chlorine  over  the  resulting  dark-rod  mass  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  A  yellow  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  ulti- 
mately solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  yielding  free  sulphur,  alumina,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  hyposulphurous 
acids  (R.  Weber,  Fogg.  Ann.  civ.  421).— The  antimony-compound,  2SbCr.3SCl\ 
obtained  by  heating  grey  sulphide  of  antimony  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  which  melts  when  heated,  and  is  resolved  into  disulphide  of 
chlorine,  free  chlorine,  and  trichloride  of  antimony.  It  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  and  absorbs  ammonia  in  somewhat  considerable  quantity  (H.  Rose,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xlii.  532). — The  tin-compound,  SnCl«.2SCl\  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
stannic  sulphide,  forms  fine  large  crystals,  which  fume  strongly  in  the  air ;  may  be 
fused  and  sublimed  without  decomposition  ;  are  gradually  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with 
formation  of  stannic  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid;  form  with  water  an  acid  liquid, 
milky  from  separated  sulphur;  and  absorb  ammonia-gas,  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heat,  forming  a  yellow-brown  mass  which  is  decomposed  by  water  (H.  Rose,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xlii.  517).  —  A  titanium-compound  of  uncertain  composition,  but  apparently 
containing  less  than  2  at.  SGI*  to  1  at.  TiCl*,  is  produced  by  mixing  titanic  chloride 
with  brown  chloride  of  sulphur,  or  by  passing  chlorine-gas  over  titanic  sulphide.  The 
first  process  yields  it  in  large  yellow  crystals ;  the  second  only  as  a  crystalline  mass. 
It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  melts  when  hoated,  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  state  on  cooling,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  (H. Rose,  ibid. 
p.  527.) 

BUiPHUH,  cyanide  OF.   See  Sulphocyaxic  Akhydridk  (p.  515). 

StrUPHTJR,  DETECTION  AID  SSTTHTATZOir  OF.  1.  Reaction).— 
The  most  important  compounds  in  which  sulphur  occurs  are  the  metallic  sulphides, 
sulphates,  sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  and  certain  organic  compounds. 

Most  metallic  Hulp hides  are  insoluble  in  water;  those  of  tho  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals,  however,  dissolve  in  water — the  former  undecom posed,  the  latter 
with  partial  decom  posit  ion  (p.  483).    The  solutions  give  with  lead-salts,  &c.,  the 
reactions  of  sulphvdric  acid  (i.  217 ;  Hi.  204).    Sulphides  heated  on  charcoal  in  the 
oxidising  blowpipe-flame  give  off  all  their  sulphur  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  may 
l>e  detected  by  its  odour ;  or  if  tho  sulphide  be  hoated  in  an  inclined  glass  tube  open  at 
both  ends,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may  pass  over  it,  sulphurous  anhydride  will  also  be 
formed,  and  may  be  detected  by  its  odour,  acid  reaction,  &c  (p.  540).    On  fusing  a 
sulphide  on  charcoal  with  sodic  carbonate  or  a  mixture  of  that  salt  and  borax,  placing 
the  piece  of  charcoal  containing  the  fused  mass  on  a  plate  of  polished  silver,  and 
moistening  it,  a  black  or  brown  stain  of  sulphide  will  bo  formed  on  the  mcfcu. 
Metallic  sulphides,  acted  upon  by  strong  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  are  rapidly 
oxidised,  forming  metallic  oxide  or  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  and  usually  some  free 
sulphur,  which  melts  into  globules  very  difficult  to  oxidise. 

Metallic  sulphates  are,  for  tho  most  part,  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  sulphates 
of  strontium,  calcium,  lead,  and  morcurosum  are  but  slightly  soluble,  and  the  barium- 
salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  likewise  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  In 
soluble  sulphates,  therefore,  sulphuric  acid  is  easily  detected  by  addition  of  chloride 
or  nitrate  of  barium,  which  forms  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  acids.  In  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  sulphates,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  boiling  the  salt  w'l°5 
concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  whereby  an  alkaline  sulphate  is  formed, 
which  dissolves  in  the  water.  Sulphates  heated  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  with 
sodic  carbonate,  yield  sulphide  of  sodium,  in  which  the  sulphur  may  be  detected  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.    (See  Sulphates). 

The  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble 
or  sparingly  soluble,  but  dissolve  in  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphites  ore  ess'lj 
detected  by  the  characteristic  odour  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  they  evolve  wu**0 
treated  with  hydrochloric  or,  better,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Hy posulph'* 
treated  in  t  he  name  way  also  give  off  sulphurous  anhvdride,  but  are  distinguished  trom 
sulphites  by  likewise  yielding  a  deposit  ot  sulphur.    (See  St  ltiu  a,  OxYGts-Auns  oi.) 
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According  to  W.  F.  Barrett  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxx.  321),  sulphur  in  the  free  stale, 
and  in  certain  states  of  combination,  may  be  detected  in  solids,  and  in  some  liquids,  by 
directing  a  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  upon  a  point  of  the  surface,  whereupon,  if  sulphur 
is  present,  even  in  very  minute  quantity,  a  deep  blue  luminous  ring  will  be  formed 
round  the  heated  point.  This  effect  in  product  with  free  sulphur,  with  all  metallic 
sulphides,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  certain  sulphates,  especially  alum  (probably  in 
consequence  of  reduction),  but  not  with  sulphate  of  sodium  and  certain  others.  By  this 
method  sulphur  has  been  detected  in  atmospheric  dust. 

2.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — Sulphur  is  almost  always  esti- 
mated in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  a  metallic 
sulphide,  the  compound  is  heated  with  nitric  or  nUromuriatic  acid,  or  sometimes  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potaasic  chlorate,  till  the  metal  is  oxidised,  and  the 
sulphur  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  treated  with  chloride  or 
nitrate  of  barium,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barium  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited.  Before  adding  the  baryta-solution,  however,  the  liquid  must  be  con- 
siderably diluted  with  water,  because  the  nitrate  and  chloride  of  barium  are  themselves 
insoluble  in  strong  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled,  and  after- 
wards left  to  stand  till  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  down  ;  after  which  the 
clear  liquid  is  first  passed  through  the  filter,  and  then  the  precipitate  thrown  upon  it ; 
if  the  precipitate  be  poured  upon  the  filter  before  it  has  settled  down,  it  will  be  sure 
to  run  through.  As  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  is  very  slow,  the  metal  being  com- 
pletely oxidised  and  dissolved  long  before  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  separated  in 
the  free  state,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  collect  this  portion  on  a  small  weighed 
filter,  determine  its  amount  by  direct  weighing,  and  afterwards  estimate  the  dissolved 
portion  as  above.  The  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid  used  for  the  oxidation  should  be 
strong,  and  the  action  aided  by  heat ;  otherwise,  especially  in  treating  the  sulphide  of 
manganese,  the  lower  sulphides  of  iron,  and  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals, 
part  of  the  sulphur  may  be  driven  off  as  sulphydric  acid,  and  thereby  lost.  For  the 
same  reason,  on  oxidising  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid 
must  not  be  poured  at  once  on  to  the  pulverised  sulphide,  but  gradually  added  to  the 
mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  the  chlorato  of  potassium.  In  applying  these  methods  of 
oxidation  to  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals,  part  of  the 
sulphur  is  sure  to  escape  as  sulphydric  acid,  unless  very  particular  precautions  are  taken. 
The  only  sure  method  of  guarding  against  this  source  of  error  is  to  place  the  sulphide 
in  a  small  test-tube  enclosed  in  a  capacious  flask,  pour  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  it,  and 
immediately  close  the  vessel  with  a  tight-fitting  stopper. 

Another  general  method  of  analysing  metallic  sulphides  if,  to  fuse  them  with  3  pts. 
of  potaseic  or  iodic  nitrate,  and  about  the  samo  weight  of  sodic  carbonate,  whereby  the 
sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  the  metals 
are  converted  into  oxides.  The  fused  mass  is  digested  with  water ;  the  filtered  solu- 
tion neutralised  with  nitric  acid ;  the  sulphur  precipitated  therefrom  as  sulphate  of 
barium ;  and  the  residual  oxides  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

By  the  methods  just  described,  the  metals  are  obtained  in  solution  as  nitrates  or 
chlorides,  and  may  be  separated  and  estimated  by  the  methods  proper  for  each.  Cer- 
tain special  cases  may  hr>re  be  noticed.  Native  sulphide  of  lead  (galena),  if  not 
mixed  with  other  sulphides,  is  best  analysed  by  treating  the  finely  pulverised  mass 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  lead-sulphido  is  completely  converted  into  sul- 
phate, and  weighing  the  latter.  If.  however,  other  sulphides  are  present,  it  is  best  to 
fuse  the  mineral  with  salt  pot  re.  The  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium is  not  advisable,  because  chloride  of  lead  would  be  formed  as  well  as  sulphate. 
— Sulphide  of  bismuth  must  be  oxidised  with  pure  nitric  acid,  because  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  interferes  with  the  quantitative  estimation  of  bismuth. — S  u  1  p  h  i  d  e 
of  silver  must  also  be  oxidised  with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  first  precipitated 
from  the  solution  as  chloride,  then  the  sulphur  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphate  of 
bwum. 

The  analysis  of  fa  hi -ores,  which  contain  sulphide  of  arsenic  or  antimony,  or  both, 
in  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the  sulphides  of  copper,  silver,  mercury,  iron,  and 
zinc,  is  generally  effected  by  the  following  method.  The  finely  powdered  mineral  is 
introduced  into  a  double  bulb-tube,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  at  a  right-angle,  care  being 
taken  that  all  the  mineral  is  contained  in  the  bulb  which  is  furthest  from  the  bent  end. 
The  straight  end  of  the  tube  is  then  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  the  evolution  of 
perfectly  dry  chlorine  ;  and  the  bent  end  is  introduced  air-light  into  a  receiver--which 
may  be  a  large  U-tubc — containing  a  mixture  of  dilute  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids ; 
a  bent  tube  is  connected  with  the  other  end  of  the  U-tubc,  by  which  the  excess  of 
chlorine  is  conducted  into  methylated  spirit.  The  bulb-tube  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  chlorine  apparatus,  till  all  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  driven  out  of  tho  latt<  r. 
A  very  slow  stream  of  chlorine  is  then  passed  through  the  tube,  which  decomposes  the 
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fahl-ore,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat;  and  when  the  bulb  containing the  mineral 
has  cooled,  it  is  gently  heated  in  order  to  separate  the  volatile  chlorides,  which 
nust  be  driven  beyond  the  space  between  the  two  bulbs.  Those  elements  which  an 
volatilised  as  chlorides  are  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  part  of  the  iron, 
(and,  if  too  strong  a  heat  has  been  applied,  some  of  the  cine) :  those  which  remain 
in  the  bulb  as  non- volatile  chlorides,  are  copper,  silver,  zine,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  iron. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  the  bulb-tube  is  divided  between  the 
two  bulbs,  and  the  portion  containing  the  sublimate  is  covered  with  a  wide  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  moistened  on  the  inside  with  water,  in  which  position  it  is  left  for  24 
hours.  The  sublimate  thus  absorbs  water  gradually,  and  may  then  be  dissolved  out 
by  water,  without  the  evolution  of  heat  and  probable  loss  which  would  ensue  if  this 
precaution  were  neglected.  The  tube  being  thoroughly  rinsed  out,  the  solution  is 
added  to  the  liquid  in  the  receiver,  any  sulphur  that  separates  is  filtered  off,  and  anj 
antimony  that  separates  is  dissolved  by  heat.  The  acid  solution  is  then  saturated  with 
sulphydric  acid,  the  washed  precipitate  digested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the 
undissolved  sulphide  of  mercury  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed 
(Hg"S  :  Hg  =  29  :  25).  The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic  are,  precipitated 
from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  solution  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metals  sepa- 
rated in  the  manner  described  under  Absbctc  (i.  368).  The  filtrate  (containing  tar* 
taric  acid)  is  neutralised  with  ammonia;  sulphide  of  ammonium  added;  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  iron  filtered  off,  washed  with  water  containing  sulphydric  acid,  and  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  heated  with  nitric  acid;  and  the  iron  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia. 

The  bulb  containing  the  non-volatilo  chlorides  is  digested  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  till  only  chloride  of  silver  remains  undissolved ;  this  is  weighed  as 
described  at  p.  298.  From  the  solution  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  sulpbydric 
acid  ;  and  the  iron  and  zinc  are  separated  as  described  under  Iron  (iii.  386). 

The  sulphur  is  best  estimated,  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  ore,  by  fusion  with 
8  pts.  chlorate  of  potassium  and  3  pts.  carbonate  of  sodium. 

This  mode  of  analysis  is  applicable  to  bournonito  (sulphides  of  antimony,  lead,  and 
copper),  red  silver-ore  (sulphides  of  antimony  or  arsenic  and  silver),  and  other 
minerals  resembling  fahl-ores  in  composition.  When  lead  is  present,  the  chlorides 
must  be  distilled  at  a  very  gentlo  heat,  so  that  the  lead  may  remain  with  the  non- 
volatile chlorides;  and  when  those  chlorides  are  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be  added,  to  insure  the  complete  solution  of  the 
plumbic  chloride.  (Conington's  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,  p.  218.) 

The  sulphides  of  the  alkali- metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  sometimes 
analysed  by  decomposing  them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  receiving  the  evolved  sulphydric 
acid  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  oxidising  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  weighing  the  sulphate  of  lead  thus  produced,  and  thence  calculate 
ing  the  quantity  of  sulphur.  In  the  sulphides  of  gold  and  platinum,  from  which  the 
sulphur  is  completely  expelled  by  ignition,  its  amount  may  be  determined  by  weighing 
the  residual  metal. 

From  all  non-metallic  element*,  except  selenium  and  tellurium,  sulphur  may  he 
separated  inthe  same  way  as  from  the  metals,  viz.,  by  oxidation  to  sulphuric  acid,  and 
precipitation  as  barium-sulphate.  The  methods  of  separating  it  from  selenium  and 
tellurium  arc  given  under  SBLEXim  (p.  225). 

The  sulphur  in  organic  compounds  may  likewise  be  osti  mated  by  oxidising  th# 
compound  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
baryta-solution  (i.  247).  Another  method,  given  by  W.  J.  Russell  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
vii.  212),  is  to  burn  the  substance  in  a  combustion-tube  with  oxide  of  mercury,  car- 
bonate of  sodium  being  added  to  take  up  the  sulphuric  acid  produced,  and  a  small  bent 
tube  dipping  under  water  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  combustion-tube,  so  that  any 
acid  vapours  that  escape  msy  bo  condensed  in  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the  combus- 
tion, this  liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  tho  tube  washed  out  with  the 
acid  solution,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  soluble  sulphate  is  estimated  by  precipi-*t,nS 
the  aqueous  solution  with  chloride  of  barium.  Some  sulphates  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  tho  baryta-solution  then 
added.  The  sulphates  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium  from  the  filtered  solution  previously  acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Sulphate  of  barium  may  be  analysed  by  fusing  it  in  a  platinum  crucible  witn 
three  times  its  weight  of  sodic  carbonate;  the  fused  mass  digested  in  water;  the  al- 
tered soda-solution  acidulated  ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  above. 
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Sulphurous  aud  hyposulphurous  acid  may  be  estimated  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  or  bv  Buusen's  iodometrie 
method  (i.  265). 

3.  Atomic  Weight  of  Sulphur. — Berzelius  in  1818  (Lehrbuoh,  v.  1187). 
determined  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  from  the  quantity  of  plumbic  sulphate 
(Pb"SO«)  produced  by  treating  a  known  weight  of  pure  lead  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  100  pts.  of  lead  yielded  from  146*380  to  146  458,  or  on  the  average,  146*419 
PbSO":  whence  (for  Pb  «•  207)  3  «  32  18.  Subsequently  (1845),  Berzelius  ob- 
tained nearly  the  same  result  by  determining  tho  quantity  of  silver-sulphide  produced 
by  decomposing  a  known  weight  of  the  chloride  with  dry  sulphydric  acid  gas.  In 
four  experiments  he  found  (for  Ag  ■=  108  and  CI  -  35*46),  S  -  32*  1.  The 
same  number  was  found  by  Svanberg  and  Struve  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliv.)  from  a  single 
experiment  made  in  the  same  manner.  Erdmann  and  Marchand  in  1844  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxi.  396),  by  heating  pure  cinnabar  in  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  from  1 00  pts.  of  tho 
sulphide,  in  four  experiments,  86*205  to  86*222  pts.,  moan  86*211  pts.  of  mercury: 
hence  (for  Hg  «=  200),  S  32  005.  8truve  in  1852  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxx. 
203)  by  reducing  argentic  sulphate  with  hydrogen,  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  six  experi- 
ments, S  32.  Dumas  in  1859  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  20),  by  converting  a 
known  weight  of  silver  into  sulphide,  Ag'S,  obtained  S  —  32  01 ;  and  lastly,  Stas 
in  1860  (Recherche*  sur  lee  rapporte  reciproquee  dee  poide  atomiquee)  by  heating 
silver  in  a  stream  of  pure  sulphur- vapour  or  pure  sulphydric  acid  gas,  obtained  as  a 
mean  of  five  experiments,  from  100  pta.  silver,  114*8522  argentic  sulphide :  whence 
8  -  3207. 

All  these  results  come  so  near  to  the  whole  number  32,  that  this  number  may  be 
used  in  calculation  without  sensible  error. 

fJITXiPHUE,  FXiTrORXBE  OF.  According  to  Davy  and  Dumas,  a  compound  of 
flnorine  and  sulphur  is  obtained  by  distilling  fluoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercury  with 


ZODZDES  OF.  Iodine  and  sulphur  combine  when  heated  together 
even  under  water.  The  resulting  compound,  PS*,  is  a  blackish-grey  radio-crystalline 
mnss,  resembling  native  sulphide  of  antimony.  It  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
gives  off  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water — -By  heating  2  at 
iodine  with  1  at.  sulphur,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  smells  like  iodine,  and  is  said 
to  ho  a  powerful  remedy  in  skin  diseases. — A  cinnabar-red  iodide  of  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained, according  to  Grosourdi,  by  precipitating  trichloride  of  iodine  with  sulphydric 


H-ACID8  OF.  Sulphur  forms  two 
oxides,  viz.  sulphnrous  oxide  or  anhydride.  SO*,  and  sulphuric  oxide  or 
anhydride,  SO'.  Sulphurous  oxide  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  air 
or  oxygen-gas :  and  sulphuric  oxide  may  be  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  dry  sul- 
phurous oxide  and  oxygen  or  air  over  heated  spongy  platinum.  Each  of  these  oxides 
unites  with  1  at.  water,  forming  respectively  sulphurous  acid,  H*O.SO*  —  H*SO\ 
and  sulphuric  acid,  HsO.SO»  -  H?SO\ 

These  two  acids  may  be  regarded  as  oxides  of  sulphydric  acid,  H'S.  A  complete 
series  of  oxidised  compounds  of  sulphydric  acid  would  comprise  the  following  members, 
corresponding  to  the  oxides  of  hydrochloric  acid  (i.  907) : 


Sulphydric  acid,  H'S. 

 IPSO. 

 IPSO'. 

Sulphurous  acid,  H'SO'. 
Sulphuric  acid,  H'SO*. 


Hydrochloric  acid,  HC1. 
Hvpochlorous  acid,  HCIO. 
Chlorous  acid,  HCIO*. 
Chloric  acid,  HCIO*. 
Perchloric  acid,  HCIO*. 


The  first  and  second  members  of  the  sulphur  series  of  oxygen-compounds  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  their  chloro-derivatives,  sulphurous 
chloride,  or  chloride  of  thionyl,  CPSO,  and  sulphuric  chloride,  or 
chloride  of  sulpburyl,  Cl'SO". 

The  chlorine  acids  are  monobasic,  or  contain  but  one  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen ; 
but  the  sulphur-acids  are  dibasic,  or  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by 
metals ;  both  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  arc  accordingly  capable  of  forming  neutral, 
acid,  and  double  salts. 

Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  can  be  formed  from  the  anhydrides  by  direct  hydra- 
tion, and  the  anhydrides  from  the  acids  by  direct  dehydration. 

Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  can  both  be  obtained  by  the  direct  oxidation  of 
sulphydric  acid ;  and  conversely,  metallic  sulphides  can  be  formed  by  the  deoxidation 
of  sulphites  and  sulphates.  Sulphurous  acid,  moreover,  very  readily  affords  sulphydric 
acid  by  deoxidation. 
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Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  are  conxertible  into  one  another  by  oxidation  and 
deoxidation  respectively. 

Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  chlorides,  SOC1*  and  S0*C1*,  yield  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric acids  respectively  by  treatment  with  water  [replacement  of  CI*  by  (HO)*],  and 
may  be  reproduced  from  those  acids  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  They 
may  also  be  produced  from  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  (p.  634). 

Allied  to  the  sulphates  there  is  a  group  of  salts  called  thiosulphates  or  more 
frequently  hyposulphites.  Their  composition  is  that  of  sulphates  (M:SO*),  in 
which  1  at.  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  their  general  formula  being  WS^O*.  When  a 
sulphite,  such  as  Na'SO*,  is  acted  upon  by  oxygen  or  a  peroxidiscd  substance,  it 
becomes  an  oxysulphate,  Na'SO4 ;  when  acted  upon  by  sulphur  or  a  persulphureUed 
Bubstance.it  becomes  a  thiosulphate,  Na'S'O'. 

Thore  is  also  a  remarkable  series  of  acids  called  polythionic  acids  containing 
six  atoms  of  oxygon  and  two  or  more  atoms  of  sulphur,  nz. : 

H'SK)*  Dithionic  acid. 
H'S'O*  Trithionic  acid. 
H^'O*  Tetrathionic  acid. 
H*S»0*  Pentathionic  acid. 

The  corresponding  anhydrides  are  not  known. 

The  dithionates  (also  called  hyposulphates)  are  formed  directly  from  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  a  metallic  peroxide,  thus :  MnO*  +  2SO»  -  Mn'  SO*.  When  heat^ 
they  break  up  into  a  sulphate  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  e.g.  Mn'SK)'  »  Mn'SO* 
+  SO3.  The  tri-,  tetra-,  and  ponta-thionates  undergo  a  similar  decompoei- 
tion  when  heated,  but  yield  sulphur  in  addition. 


Dioxxdb  op  Sulphur,  Sulphurous  Oxidh,  or  Sulphubous  Axhy- 
dridk,  SO*. — This  compound  occurs  as  gas  in  volcanic  neighbourhoods,  in  the 
gaseous  state  and  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  springs.  It  is  formed  artificially 
either  by  oxidation  of  sulphur  or  by  deoxidation  of  sulphuric  acid : — (a)  By  burning 
sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen,  by  roasting  metallic  sulphides,  or  by  beating  sulphur  with 
metallic  oxides,  those  of  copper  and  manganese  for  instance;  (j9)  By  heating  sulphuric 
acid  with  copper,  mercury,  or  other  metals,  or  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  organic  bodies. 
It  also  results  from  the  decomposition  of  thtosulphuric  and  dithionic  acids. 

Preparation. — Sulphurous  oxide  is  usually  prepared  by  the  deoxidation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  For  preparation  on  the  laboratory  scale,  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with 
copper  or  mercury : 

Hg  +  2fPSO«  -  Hg'SO*  +  2H«0  +  SO'. 
Cu«  +  2B?S0«    -    Cu*S0«  +  2H«0  +  SO'. 

The  sulphurous  oxide  then  passes  off  as  gas,  and  the  residue  consists,  in  the  case  of 
mercury,  of  mercuric  sulphate,  in  the  case  of  copper,  of  cuprous  sulphate,  mixed,  accord- 
ing to  Maumene,  with  cuprous  and  cupric  sulphides.  The  gas  may  be  passed  through  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  In  the 
manufactory,  chnrcoal,  straw,  sawdust,  &c,  are  substituted  for  the  metals,  but  the 
sulphurous  oxide  obtained  by  means  of  these  substances  is  always  contaminated  with 
about  half  its  bulk  of  carbonic  dioxide.  W  ac  h  (Schw.  J.  1.  26)  recommends  a  laboratory 
process  for  making  sulphurous  oxide,  by  heating  sulphur  and  sulphuric  oxide  together 
in  sealed  U-tubes,  whereby  the  sulphurous  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  liquid  state,  at 
the  cooled  extremity. 

Properties. — At  common  temperatures,  sulphurous  oxide  is  a  gas,  but  it  may 
vory  readily  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  or 
by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  liquid  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  InrjL'e 
quantities  by  heating  copper  turnings  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  the  evolved 
gas  first  through  a  little  water  to  wash  it,  then  through  an  empty  U-tube  surrounded 
by  ice  to  cool  the  gas  and  condense  its  moisture,  then  through  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  to  render  it  perfectly  dry.  and  lastly  into  a  suitable  receiver  immersed  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  product  thus  obtained  may  be  preserved  in  sealed 
tubes,  or  in  soda-water  bottles  firmly  corked  and  wired,  or  preferably  closed  with  a 
vulcanised  caoutchouc  pad  retained  by  a  screw-clamp.  When  the  liquid  oxide  is 
evaporated  rapidly  under  the  air-pump,  or  when  it  is  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  solid  car- 
bonic dioxide  and  ether,  it  solidifies  in  white  semicrystalUne  flakes.  Solid  sul- 
phurous oxide  is  heavier  than  the  liquid.  It  melts  at  about  —  79°.  The  liquid  oxide  is 
a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  fluid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  45.  It  boils  at  —10°. 
Respecting  the  tension  of  its  vapour,  a*  determined  by  Regnault,  me  IIeat  (iii.  94). 
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By  its  evaporation  it  produces  intense  cold,  sometimes  even  sufficient  to  freeze  itself, 
and  readily  to  freeze  water  on  which  it  is  poured. 

Sulphurous  oxide  in  the  gaseous  state  is  colourless,  irrespirable,  and  incombustible. 
It  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air,  and  may  consequently  be  collected 
by  displacement.  It  may  also  be  collected  over  mercury,  but  not  over  water,  in 
which  it  is  very  soluble.  It  has  a  peculiar  suffocating  sulphurous  odour.  When 
perfectly  dry  it  does  not  redden  litmus-paper,  at  any  rate  not  for  some  time.  It 
temporarily  bleaches  many  vegetable  colours.  The  oxide  or  acid  is  largely  used  for 
bleaching  wool,  straw,  &c,  and  for  preserving  certain  animal  tissues,  such  as  vellum 
and  catgut.  The  moist  substances  are  placed  in  close  chambers  in  which  sulphur  is 
burnt.  The  colouring-matters  seem  merely  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  acid 
or  anhydride,  and  may  be  reproduced  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  neutralise,  or  of 
a  stronger  acid  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  fume  of  burning  sulphur  has  also 
been  employed  as  a  disinfecting  agent. 

When  heated  to  1200°  or  upwards,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  in- 
duction-spark, it  is  resolved  into  free  sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  oxidises  part  of 
the  sulphurous  oxide  to  sulphuric  oxide.  It  rapidly  extinguishes  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies. — Nevertheless  potassium  burns  brightly  in  it,  forming  a  polysulphide  of  potas- 
sium together  with  sulphate  and  thiosulphate. — Finely  divided  tin  heated  in  the  gas 
also  burns  brightly,  forming  stannic  oxide  and  sulphide. — Arsenic  acts  upon  it  only 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  forming  arsenious  oxide  and  sulphide. — Antimony  is  slowly  at- 
tacked by  it,  forming  the  red  trisulphide. — Precipitated  lead  is  slowly  converted  into 
sulphide. — Iron  (finely  divided)  glows  when  heated  in  the  gas,  forming  sulphide  of 
iron  and  ferrous  sulphate. — Manganic  peroxide,  gently  heated  in  the  gas,  is  converted 
into  manganous  sulphate  :  lead-oxide  or  carbonate,  chiefly  into  sulphide. — Cupric  oxide 
is  two-thirds  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  cupric 
sulphide.  (Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  92.) 

Sulphurous  Acid,  HaSO»  -  H«O.SO»  -  *S(^£jo*.— a.  This  acid  may  be 

obtained  by  burning  sulphydric  acid  in  excess  of  air  or  oxygen  ;  or  by  liberating  it 
from  ils  salts,  the  sulphites,  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  oxalic,  &c. — In  practice  it  is  always  made  by  passing  sulphurous 
oxide  into  water.  When  liouid  sulphurous  oxide  is  added  to  ice-cold  water,  or 
even  to  ice,  combination  attended  by  violent  ebullition  takes  place,  while  a  solid 
hydrated  acid  remains,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ice,  whether  used  as  such  or  frozen 
during  the  reaction.  The  solid  hydrated  acid,  in  the  form  of  white  laminated  crystals, 
may  also  be  made  by  passing  moist  sulphurous  oxide  gas  through  a  freezing 
mixture.  Pierre  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxviii.  228)  obtained  nitre-like  crystals  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  having  the  formula  HaSO,.8HsO,  by  cooling  to  —  6°  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  through  which  a  current  of  tho  gas  was  being  transmitted.  The 
crystals  fused  at  +4°.  Dopping  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliv.  255)  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  pure  acid,  H«S0*,  in  the  form  of  cubical  crystals,  by  cooling  to  zero  a  saturated 
aqueous  Rotation  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  made  commercially  by  condensing  tho  vapour 
from  burning  sulphur  in  a  coke  scrubber,  through  which  water  is  kept  trickling.  In 
the  laboratory  the  gaseous  oxide  is  passed  into  distilled  water,  which  at  15°  absorbs 
about  45  times  its  volume  of  the  gas  (ii.  798).  The  combination  is  attended  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  The  resulting  liouid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*04. 
It  is  colourless,  has  the  smell  of  burning  sulphur,  ana  reacts  strongly  acid  to  test-paper. 
When  boiled  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  or  oxide,  but  very  prolonged  ebullition  is  re- 
quired to  drivo  off  the  whole  of  tho  gas.  By  exposure  to  air,  the  solution  slowly  oxidises 
into  sulphuric  acid.  When  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc  or  stannous 
chloride,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sulphydric  acid,  which  in  the  case  of  zinc  may  be 
recognised  by  its  reaction  on  lead-paper.  With  stannous  chloride  a  precipitate  of 
brown  stannous  sulphide  is  formed. 

Sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents.  They 
liberate  iodine  from  iodic  acid,  and,  in  presence  of  water,  finally  convert  it  into 
hydriodic  acid.  The  smallost  trace  of  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  gaseous  mixture,  or  in 
a  solution,  may  be  detected  by  means  of  strips  of  paper  steeped  in  starch-paste  to 
which  a  small  Quantity  of  iodic  acid  or  potassic  iodate  has  been  added.  The  sulphurous 
acid  sets  free  the  iodine,  which  forms  the  well-known  blue  compound  with  the  starch 
(Persoz,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  408).  Starch-paper,  containing  iodido  of  potassium, 
which  has  been  turned  blue  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  is  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid. 
(Schonbein,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxx.  88.) 

Sulphurous  acid  and  iodine,  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  yield  hydrio- 
dric  and  sulphuric  acids:  H<SO»  +  I*  +  H'O  -  2H1  +  H'SO*.  Bunsens 
method  of  volumetric  analysis  is  based  upon  this  reaction. 
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Sulphurous  acid  aud  oxide  reduce  the  arsenic,  chromic,  and  permanganic  Acids,  &n<i 
precipitate  metallic  gold  from  it*  chloride.  Th»*y  also  precipitate  tellurium  and  self  mum 
from  tellurious  and  selenious  acids  respectively,  and  sulphur  from  sulphydric  acid. 

For  the  detection  of  sulphurous  oxide  in  gaseous  mixture,  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxviii.  91)  recommends  the  use  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  mercsroui 
nitrate,  which  becomes  gr«y  from  precipitation  of  metallic  mercury.  Bright  metallic 
copper  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  sulphurous  acid  immediately  becomes 
dull,  then  grey  and  brown,  or  brown-black,  from  formation  of  sulphide.  The  deposit 
thus  formed  is  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  arsenic  under  similar  drcumsunces 
by  not  adhering  closely  to  the  metal,  by  not  disappearing  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and 
by  not  dissolving,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  when  boiled  with  moderately  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Reinsch  (Zeitachr.  anal.  Chem.  i.  220)  recommends  this  reaction 
as  a  very  delicate  test  for  sulphurous  acid;  but  according  toFresenius  (ibkL  i.  221  \ 
it  is  not  nearly  so  delicate  as  that  with  iodate  of  potassium  and  starch. 

Sulphurous   Chlobidb,  SOC1*.    Chloride  of  Thionvl.    8ulphurou$  Cklcr-  . 
aldehyde. — This   compound,  derived  from  sulphurous  acia,   SO.HO.HO,  by  the  } 
substitution  of  2  at.  chlorine  for  2  at  hydrozyl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
alcohols,  acids,  &c  on  the  sulphides  of  chlorine  (pp.  634,  635) ;  but  is  more  easily  . 
prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentaehloride  on  sulphurous  oxide  (Schiff,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  Ill),  or  by  that  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  on  sulphite  of  calcium 
(Carina,  ibid.\xx.  297): 

SO»  +  PC1»    -    POCl«  +  SOCl« 

3CaSO»  +  2P0C1«    -    Ca'PK*  +  3SOCl«. 

It  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  fixed  calcic  phosphate  produced 
simultaneously  in  the  second,  and  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  phosphoric  oxy- 
chloride produced  in  the  first  reaction. 

Sulphurous  chloride  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  boils  at  82°. 
It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids ;  by  alcohols 
with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcoholic  chlorides  and  sulphites  (p.  635), 
and  by  ammonia,  with  formation  of  thionamide  :  CPSO*  +  2NH*  -  H«0  + 
(NH*)%0. 

Metallic  Sulphites. — Sulphurous  acid,  as  already  observed,  is  dibasic,  forming 
normal  or  neutral,  and  acid  salts  represented  by  the  formulae  M*SO'  and  31HSO*  for 
monatomic  metals ;  and  by  corresponding  formulae  for  polyatomic  metals ;  also  double 
salts.  The  sulphites  hare  been  examined  chiefly  by  Muspratt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  L 
259  ;  lxiv.  240)  and  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixvii.  245,  891). 

Sulphites  are  usually  made  by  transmitting  gaseous  sulphurous  oxide  through  water 
in  which  metallic  hydrates  or  carbonates  are  dissolved  or  suspended.   The  acid  sulphites 
of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  and  the  neutral  and  acid  sulphites  of 
lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  are  soluble  in  water.    Most  other  sulphites  ara 
insoluble,  and  may  be  prepared  by  precipitation  with  a  sulphite  of  alkali-metal  The  . 
sulphites  M'SO'  and  MHSO*,  present  a  great  analogy  to,  and  are  for  the  most  part  < 
isomorphoos  with,  the  carbonates,  M-CO*  and  MIICO1  respectively.    Both  acid  and 
neutral  sulphites  form  well-defined  crystals,  sometimes  hydrated,  but  more  generally 
anhydrous.    The  sulphites  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  either  into  sulphate  and 
sulphide,  or  into  sulphurous  anhydride  and  metallic  oxide.    When  heated  with  char- 
coal, they  are  completely  reduced  to  the  state  of  sulphides,  or  in  some  cases  to  that 
of  oxides.    They  are  also  readily  reduced  in  the  moist  way  by  stannous  chloride,  or  by 
nascent  hydrogen  evolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc,  with  formation  of  metallic 
sulphide  or  of  sulphydric  acid.    The  sulphite*,  particularly  if  in  solution,  become  con- 
verted into  sulphates  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  treatment  with  oxidising  agent*,  such 
as  nitrous  acid,  hypochlorous  acid,  chlorine,  &c.    The  solutions  nlso,  when  acted  on  by 
sulphur,  sulphydric  acid,  or  alkaline  sulphydrate.  form  tbiosulphntes  (hyposulphites]. 
The  sulphites  are.  decomposed  by  nearly  all  acids,  save  the  carbonic  and  boric,  with 
liberation  of  sulphurous  acid.    The  acidified  solutions  of  the  salts  act  like  sulphurous 
acid  us  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  are  frequently  employed  as  such  in  analysis. 
Acid  sulphite  of  sodium  was  at  one  time  much  used  as  an  antichlore  (i.  310). 

Sulphite  of  Aluminium. — A  basic  sulphite,  AltOt.SO«.4HJ0  or  Al?(S07. 
4A1H,0*.6H'0,  is  obtained,  according  to  Gougginsperg,  by  dissolving  recently  precipi- 
tated alurainic  hydrate  in  cold  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  or  passing  sulphurous  gas 
into  water  in  which  the  hydrate  is  suspended.  On  heating  the  resulting  solutiou,  the 
salt  separates  as  a  white  earthy  powder,  which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  while  hot, 
as  it  redi«*olves  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air 
in  gradually  converted  into  sulphate. 

Sulphites  of  Ammonium.- The  titufra!  salt,  (N'H»)'SOMT«0,  i?  prepared  by 
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passing  sulphurous  oxide  and  ammonia-gusts,  both  moist,  into  absolute  alcohol;  the 
liquid  then  becomes  filled  with  white  silky  crystals  of  the  salt,  which  must  be  dried 
between  filter-paper.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  an  unpleasant  caustic  taste, 
and  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water.  The  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  first  become 
moist,  but  afterwards  dry,  being  converted  by  oxidation  into  sulphate  of  ammonium. 
(Muspratt.) 

The  neutral  sulphite,  when  heated,  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  is  converted, 
according  to  Muspratt,  into  the  anhydrosulphiU,  (NH^OJJSO1  or  (NH4)*SO».SO". 
[It  might  rather  be  expected  to  yield  the  acid  sulphite,  NH*.H.SO*  W 
(NH*l*SO*  —  NH1}.  This  salt  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  gives  off  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  gradually  but  completely 
converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol  When  heated  in  a  tube  it  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  and  yields  a  sub- 

limate  perhaps  consisting  of  2NH».80,.$H,0  or  (SOyvg^HK).  When  sulphu- 
rous oxide  is  passed  into  aqueous  ammonia  till  the  odour  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
absolute  alcohol  is  then  added,  a  white. alkaline  crystiilliu^  mass  separates,  containing 
(KH*)«SO».NH».|HK).  (Muspratt.) 

Sulphite  of  Antimony.  Sb*0'.3SO'  -  Sb,(SO,),l  is  obtsined,  according  to 
Berzelius,  by  digesting  antimonious  oxide  in  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  passing  sulphurous 
oxide  into  antimonious  chloride.    It  is  a  white  insoluble  powder. 

Sulphite  of  Barium,  Ba"S03,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white  powder, 
and  crystallises  from  solution  in  warm  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  in  permanent  six-sided 
prisms.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved,  according  to  Rammelsberg, 
into  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  barium  :  4BaSO»  -  BaS  +  3BaSO\ 

Snlpbite  of  Bismuth,  BW.SO*  -  2Bi'0*.Bi*(SO»)»,  is  deposited,  according 
to  Danson,  from  a  solution  of  bismuth-oxide  in  the  aqueous  acid,  left  to  stand  in  a 
vessel,  as  a  straw-yellow  precipitate,  becoming  white  when  dry.   According  to 
it  is  likewise  produced  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  the  nitrate. 


Sulphite  of  Cadmium,  Cd"SO*. — The  anhydrous  salt  separates  from  the  aque- 
ous solution  by  evaporation,  in  indistinct  crystalline  forms  (Ram m el sb erg).  On 
adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  the  same  salt  separates  as  a  precipitate  resembling 
alumina,  which,  if  left  to  stand  in  the  liquid,  changes  into  fine  silvery  crystals  of 
the  hydrated  salt,  Cd(SOa)*.II*0.  these  crystals  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in 
dilute  acids  (Muspratt).  The  salt  oxidises  slowly  in  the  air,  and  when  heated, 
gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  leaving  a  yellow  residue  of  cadmic  oxide,  sulphide,  and 
sulphate.  Sulphate  of  cadmium  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  sulphide,  on  dissolving 
cadmium  in  sulphurous  acid.    (Fordos  and  Gel  is.) 

Ammomo-cadmic  sulphite,  (NH«)«Cd"(SO*)*,  is  obtained,  according  to  Schiller,  by 
passing  sulphurous  oxide  to  saturation  into  the  solution  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
in  slight  excess  to  chloride  of  cadmium.  It  then  separates  as  a  white  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  microscopic  rhombic  prisms,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  even  on  boiling.  When 
heated,  it  gives  off  sulphite  of  ammonium,  leaving  a  mixture  of  cadmic  oxide  and 
sulphate. — Acid  sulphite  of  Cadmammonium,  (NH*Cd";HS04,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
cadmic  sulphite  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  separates  on  cooling  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
or  in  small  shining  prisms  which  smell  of  ammonia  and  are  decomposed  by  water. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Sulphite  of  Calcium,  Ca'SO",  19  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  precipitation. 
On  suspending  the  precipitate  in  water,  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  the  liquid, 
and  leaving  the  resulting  solution  for  several  days  over  oil  of  vitriol,  a  hydrated  salt 
separates  in  six-sided  prisms  containing  Ca"SOs.2HJ0  (Muspratt),  2Ca"SOUFO 
(Rammelsberg).  Sulphite  of  calcium  has  an  astringent  sulphurous  taste,  and 
becomes  covered,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  silky  efflorescences  of  calcic  sulphate. 
W  hen  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  sulphur,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
calcic  sulphide  and  sulphate  (Muspratt,  Rammel  sberg).  Respecting  tho  prepara- 
tion of  this  salt  on  the  large  scale,  and  its  use  in  blenching,  and  in  protecting  organic 
substances  from  decay,  see  Anthon.    (Dingl.  pol.  J.  clix.  137.) 

A  compound  of  calcic  sulphite  and  sulphide,  CaSO\2CaS.6HsO,  is  found,  according 
toKuhlmann  (Compt.  rend.  lii.  1169),  lining  the  cavities  of  soda-residues  which 
have  been  lixiviated,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  years. 

Snlpbite  of  Cerium,  Ce"SO',  crystallises  in  ne.  dies.  (Klaproth.) 

Sulphite  of  Chromium,  2Cr*0,.SSOM6H50,  separates  from  solution  as  a  yellow 
powder  (Danson),  on  addition  of  alcohol,  or  on  heating,  as  a  greenish-white  powder 
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which  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide  when  heated  (M  us  prat  t).  According  to  Berthier, 
sulphurous  oxide  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassic  chromate  forms  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, gradually  turning  green,  and  dissolving  to  a  green  liquid,  which  deposits  a 
ba^ic  salt  on  cooling. 

Sulphites  of  Cobalt. — a.  Cobaltous  Sulphite,  Co'SO",  separates  on  addition 
of  alcohol  to  the  solution  of  cobaltous  carbonate  in  sulphurous  scid,  as  a  floceulent 
precipitate  probably  containing  1  at.  water.  From  a  solution  freed  from  air  by  boiling 
and  left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel,  red  granular  crystals  separate  containing  5  at  water 
(Muspratt).  The  same  solution  evaporated  down  in  an  a femosph ere  of  hydrogen, 
gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  and  deposits  peachblossom-coloured  crystals  of  a  salt  con* 
taining  3  at  water.  The  mother-liquor  on  cooling  deposits  a  light  rose-coloured 
powder,  probably  a  basic  salt.  Ammonia  partially  dissolves  the  tri  hydra  ted  salt  with 
red-brown  colour,  and  alcohol  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  yellow  crystal!  i no 
powder  containing  ammonia,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  probably  cobaltic  oxide,  Cc^O*. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Putassio-cobaltous  sulphite,  E*0.Co"0.2S0t  -  K,Co"(SO')«,  is  obtaiued,  as  a  pale- 
red  crystalline  or  amorphous  precipitate,  by  heating  cobaltous  sulphite  or  chloride 
with  neutral  sulphite  of  potassium,  or  by  boiling  cobaltic  hydrate  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  sulphate.— A  sodium-salt  containing  Na*0.3Co"0.3SO*  or 

NatCo*(SO,)".Co''0,  is  prepared  in  like  manner.  Both  salts  oxidise  on  exposure  to 
the  air.    (W.  Schultze,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1866,  p.  89  ;  Jahreab.  1865,  p.  270.) 

$.  Cobaltic  Sulphites. — A  warm  solution  of  ammonium-sulphite  dissolves 
recently  precipitated  cobaltic  hydrate,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  forming  a  dark 
alkaline  liquid;  and  this,  if  strongly  saturated,  deposits  after  a  while,  a  reddish-yellow 
powder  which  redisaolves  on  washing  with  water,  the  solution  then  gradually  depo- 
siting yellow-brown  crystals,  and  afterwards  a  yellow  powder  containing  2(Co50,.3SOs). 
10NH*.9H-O,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  purpureo-cobaltic  sulphite  described 
by  Kiinzol  (i.  1049).  The  mother-liquor  deposits  brown  crystals  which  are  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  a  yellow  salt  probably  identical  with  Kiinzel's  triammonio-cobaltic 
sulphite  (i.  1051).  (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  167 ;  Jahresh,  1863, 
p.  267.) 

Pota&sio-cobaltic  sulphite,  K^.Co'O".*^  -  KC^SO')',  w  formed,  by  heating 
cobaltic  hydrate  for  some  time  with  a  frequently  renewed,  concentrated,  neutral,  or 
slightly  alkaline  solution  of  potassic  sulphite,  as  an  amorphous  powder  which  dissolves 
slightly  in  sulphurous  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  decomposes  in  drying. — A.sodium-aa?t, 
having  the  composition  Na^.Co^O'.JSO*,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  (Geuther, 
Schultse.) 

Sulphites  of  Copper.— a.  A  basic  euprie  sulphite,  4Cu"O.SO*.7HI0  or 
Cu"SO,.3Cu"H*0*.4HsO,  is  obtained  by  adding  cupric  hydrate  to  absolute  alcohol  satu- 
rated with  sulphurous  oxide,  as  a  green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  decom- 
posed by  washing  therewith. 

0.  Cuprous  sulphite,  Cu*SO*.— The  anhydrous  salt,  which  has  a  brown-red 
colour,  is  obtained,  according  to  Bottger,  by  treating  cuprous  hydrate  with  aqueous  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  samo  salt  is  obtained  pure  and  as  a  hydrate,  by  passing  sulphurous 
oxide  through  water  in  which  ammonio-cuprous  sulphite  is  suspended.  The  latter  is 
thus  converted  into  an  insoluble  red  powder,  which  on  boiline  the  liquid,  is  converted 
into  a  mass  of  microscopic  crystals  consisting  of  Cu*SO*.H*0,  resembling  the  red 
double  salt  in  general  appearance,  but  lighter-coloured,  and  exhibiting  under  the 
microscope,  distinct  quadratic  prisms  or  octahedrons,  whereas  the  double  salt  crystal- 
lises in  oblique  prisms.  Cuprous  sulphite  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into 
cuprous  chloride,  and  dissolved  by  ammonia  to  a  colourless  liquid  which  doe?  not  turn 
blue.    (Rogojski,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  408.) 

Ammonio-cuprous  sulphite,  (NH4)CuSO*,  is  obtained  in  colourless  lam  ins  by  decom- 
posing cupric  sulphate  with  excess  of  ammonium-sulphite,  and  passing  sulphurous  oxide 
through  the  brown  liquid  till  it  becomes  colourless  ;  or  by  passing  the  sulphurous  gas 
(not  too  long)  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupnc  sulphate  (Rogojski);  or 
by  adding  sulphite  of  ammonium  at  the  boiling  heat  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
or  nitrate  strongly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  till  it  becomes  colourless;  the 
resulting  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  exposed  to  the  sir,  deposits  the 
double  salt  in  nacreous  six-sided  tables  (H.  Vohl,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xcv.  218).   It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  sulphurous  oxide 
and  cuprous  oxide ;  also  by  sulphuric  acid  into  metallic  copper  and  cupric  sulphate. 
In  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  it  is  immediately  converted  into  red  enproso-cupric 
sulphite  (Rogojski)— Another  double  salt,  containing  Cu*SO,.7(NH'),8OJ.10H*0 
or  (NH<)TCu(SO,)4.6H,0,  is  produced,  according  toPean-de-Saint-Gi  lies  (Ann. 
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Ch.  Phartn.  lxxxviii.  165  ;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  37'2),  by  treating  cuprou*  chloride  with 
sulphite  of  ammonium.  It  crystallises  in  needles,  and  is  converted  into  the  prece- 
ding salt  by  saturating  its  solution  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Potutsio-cuprom  SulphiUs.—Thn  salt,  (VSO^IPSO1,  is  produced,  according  to 
Chevreul  and  Muspratt,  by  adding  6ulphite  of  potastiium  to  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate  or  nitrate,  or  according  to  Vohl  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide 
into  a  solution  of  a  cupric  suit  mixed  with  excess  of  potash.  It  is  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate which  by  boiling  with  water  is  converted  into  the  salt  3Cu»SO*.3Cu''SO,.2K'SO\ 
Rammelsberg,  by  mixing  a  cupric  salt  in  the  cold  with  sulphite  of  potassium,  and 
digesting  the  resulting  yellow-brown  precipitate  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassic 
sulphite,  obtained  a  salt  containing  apparently  Cu'SO'.SK^OMGH'K)  ;  but  its  compo- 
sition is  uncertain,  as  it  was  perhaps  mixed  with  uncombined  potassic  sulphite. 

Sodio-cuprous  sulphite,  Cu»SO*.5NarSO,.38lPO,  is  formed,  according  to  Muspratt* 
by  adding  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  the  solution  of  sodic  and  cupric  sulphites ;  on 
leaving  the  liquid  thereby  separated  in  a  vacuum,  the  double  salt  is  deposited  in  tine 
yellow  crystals.  Na'O.SO*  v 

2i     **C3  ^^^^^  I 

A  sodio-fcrrosn-ftrrico-cuprous  sulphite,  ^VO"  230*  f  -16HsO,  is  said  to  bo  obtained 

Cu'O.SO1  J 

by  adding  neutral  sulphite  of  sodium  to  a  solution  of  2*49  grms.  (2  at.)  cupric  sulphate 
and  5  56  grms.  (4  at.)  ferrous  sulphate  in  100  c.c.  water.  The  precipitate  formed  at 
first  redissolves  to  a  dark  purple-red  liquid,  which  after  some  hours  deposits  the  com- 
plex salt  in  small  black  crystals,  appearing  dark  purple-red  by  transmitted  light.  (A. 
Stromeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  237.) 

Capro*o-cttprtc5tt^A^^^JsW2H«0-Cu,SO,.Cu"SO,.2H»0.(Rammols- 

berg  and  Rogoj ski.) —Prepared  by  treating  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  copper  with 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  water  in  which 
either  of  these  compounds  is  suspended  (Muspratt),  or  by  adding  a  concentrated 
solution  of  acid  potassic  sulphite  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  gently  warming 
the  filtered  liquid  (Bourson).  It  forms  red  crystals  or  a  crystalline  powder,  which 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  brown  colour,  becoming  green  011  dilution,  with 
separation  of  white  cuprous  chloride.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  combined  with  5  at. 
water,  by  slowly  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  or  by 
adding  an  alkaline  sulphate  to  a  cupric  salt  in  excess.  It  th<*n  separates  as  a  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  remains  unaltered  in  dry  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  without  decomposition  in  acetic  or  sulphurous  acid.  On  evaporating  its  solu- 
tion the  red  dihydrate  separates  out  (Pean-de-St-Gilles.) 

AmnumUhCuproso-cupric  sulphite,  (NH,)JCu*Cu"(SO,)1.6H,0, separates  in  light-green 
crystals  on  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium-sulphite  with  cupric  sulphate 

(Pean-de-St-Gilles). — A  potassio-cuproso -cupric  sulphite,  K<Cu•Cu^(80,)•,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  red  precipitate  on  heating  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with  potassic 
sulphite.    (Rogoj  ski.) 

Sulphite  of  Didymium,  Di"SO,.H,0. — Produced  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide 
through  water  in  which  strongly- ignited  oxide  of  didymium  is  suspended.  The  rose- 
coloured  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  and  deposits  the  salt  as  a  light  bulky 
precipitate,  which  redissolves  on  cooling.  If,  however,  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
be  expelled  by  boiling,  the  precipitate  becomes  reddish-white  and  pulverulent,  and  no 
longer  redi  ssolves  on  boil  i  ng.    (M  a  r  i  g  u  a  c. ) 

Sulphite  of  Glueinum,  G'SO*,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling. 

Sulphites  of  G0I1L — Neither  auric  nor  aureus  sulphite  is  known  in  the  separate 

state,— Potassio-auric  sulphite,  5K8SCAu-'(SO")».5H?0,or  2(KAuw,Oa.4KHSO,). 
IPO,  is  obtained  by  dropping  a  solution  of  potassic  sulphite  into  a  slightly  alkaline 
solution  of  potassic  aurate,  in  yellow  needles  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  but  dis- 
solving in  water,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  ac  d  and  separation  of  gold.  Acids 
likewise  decompose  it.  When  heated,  it  leaves  metallic  gold  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 
(Fremy.) 

Sodio-aurous  sulphite,  2Na,Au(SO»)3.5HJ0,  or  3>VSO».Au*SO».5lPO,  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  appears  yellow  by  reflected  light 
(like  fulminating  gold),  purple  by  transmitted  light  (like  purple  of  Cassius).  Its  solu- 
tion gives  with  nitrate  of  Bilver  a  precipitate  of  the  colour  of  lead-chromate,  and  fonns 
with  lead-salts  a  red  insoluble  compound.    (H ei ntz.) 

Vol..  V.  N  N 
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(Birnbaum,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxvi.  177  ;  Jahresb. 

1865.  p.  283.)— a.  Iridio  Sulphite,  IrO'.SOMH'O  -  (^j»|o*.— On  passing 

sulphurous  oxide  into  water  in  which  iridic  oxide  (iii.  322)  is  suspended,  part  of  the 
oxide  dissolves  with  light  olive-green  colour,  while  the  rest  remains  undissolved  as 
brownish-green  iridic  sulphite.  This  salt,  when  dry,  forms  a  black-brown  amorphous 
mass ;  which,  when  heated,  gives  off  water,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
leaves  black  oxide  of  iridium.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  it  with 
green  colour  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide ;  nitric  acid  and  potash  separate  blue 
nidic  oxide. 

fl.  Iridious  Sulphite,  Ir^SO')'  6H«0  -  [  0'. 6H»0.— This  salt  is  contained 

in  the  light  olive-green  solution  above  mentioned,  and  separates  by  gradual  evapora- 
tion as  a  brown  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  easily  and  with  grey  colour  in  acids, 
and  when  heated  with  potash,  becomes  first  brown,  then  green  and  blue. 

The  following  double  salts  of  iridious  sulphite  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  olive- 
green  liquid  filtered  from  iridic  sulphito  with  the  corresponding  alkaline  carbonates, 
in  quantity  not  sufficient  to  form  a  precipitate.  The  solutions,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, deposit  the  double  salts  as  dark  crystalline  precipitates : 

Ammonio-iridious  sulphite,  (NH^'Ir^SO'^.SHK). 
Potassio-iridious  sulphite,  K»Ir"'(80")>.3H,0. 
Sodio-iridious  sulphite,  Na«Ir  "(S0»)«  4H«0. 

Respecting  other  double  sulphites  of  iridium,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 

Sulphites  of  iron.— a.  Ferric  salts.— The  neutral  salt,  Fo*0,.3SOs  -  Fe\SO»)* 


(SOY) 

a  (Fo"')*(  *8  no*  known  in  tho  solid  form.  The  red  solution  formed  by  dissolving 
ferric  hydrate  in  sulphurous  acid,  or  adding  an  alkaline  sulphite  to  a  ferric  salt, 
quickly*  becomes  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate.— The  dibasic  salt,  2rVO,.3S02 

=  Fc*0,.Fe*(SO,)»  =  (jf?2j'Jo,l  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol  from  the  red  solution 

above  mentioned,  as  a  yellow-brown  by d rated  precipitate,  which  oxidises  in 
the  air  to  soluble  ferric  sulphate. — The  tribasic  salt,  Fc20,.S0a.6H*0  -  2FeJOl. 

Fe=(SO,),.l»H,0  -  ^.jt'JoVCH'O,  is  produced  by  treating  the  dibasic  salt  with 

water.  A  solution  of  ferric  oxide  in  sulphurous  acid,  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
days,  deposits  tho  tribasic  salt  as  a  red-brown  precipitate  containing  7  at.  water 
(Muspratt,  Koone).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  same  solution  is  heated,  it  deposits 
a  straw-yellow  ochry  precipitate,  which  contains,  according  to  Koene,  3Fe*0,.SO,.7H,0, 
and  Buffers  no  alteration  on  exposure  to  tho  air. 

Potassio-ferric  Sulphites.—  The  blood-rod  solution  obtained  by  passing  sulphurous 
gas  through  water  in  which  ferric  hydrate  is  suspended,  yields,  on  addition  of  caustic 

potash,  a  double  salt  containing  (Fe«0».SO').2(K=O.SO').oH*0  =  (K^>ik«(0,-6H,° 
(Muspratt). — Another  double  salt,  (Fe,0,.SO»).K80.2SO,l  is  formed,  according  to 
Koene,  as  a  deep-yellow  precipitate  on  adding  dilute  potash-ley  to  the  alcoholic  fil- 
trate obtained  in  the  preparation  of  dibasic  ferric  sulphite. 

$.  Ferrous  sulphite,  Fe'SO^.SUK),  is  obtained,  together  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  the  hyposulphite,  by  dissolving  clean  iron-wire  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid 
(Ford os  and  Gel  is).  On  leaving  this  solution  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  the  sul- 
phite separates  out  first  in  pale-green  crystals;  or  it  may  be  precipitated  as  a  white 
powder  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution.  It  is  also  produced  by  dissolving  recently 
precipitated  ferrous  carbonate  in  sulphurous  acid.  The  nearly  colourless  crystals 
dissolvo  sparingly  in  water,  hut  abundantlv  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  are  con- 
verted slowly  in  dry,  quickly  in  moist  air,  into  sulphate.  (Muspratt) 

Sulphite  of  X.ead,  Pb'SO1,  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  or  by  passing 
phurous  oxido  into  a  solution  of  neutral  plumbic  acetate,  is  a  white,  insoluble,  anhy- 
drous powder,  which  when  heated  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  and  sulphide.    It  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead. 

Sulphite  of  ZUthlum,  Li'SO'.GH'O,  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  on 
boiling,  or  on  addition  of  alcohol,  in  white  feathery  crystals,  which  turn  light-yellow  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  (Bauson.) 

of  Ma?oeslum,  Mg"S0*.6IFO,  forms  small  shining  crystals,  belonging 
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to  the  rhombohedral  system,  which  dissolve  in  20  pta.  of  cold  water,  and  are  gradually 
converted  into  sulphate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  gives  off  part  of  its  water  at  100°, 
the  rest,  together  with  sulphurous  oxide,  at  200°  (Ram  roe  Is  berg).— Muspratt  ob- 
tained a  salt  with  3  at.  water,  crystallising  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

Ammonio-magnesic  sulphite,  (NH*)*Mg»(SO»)4.5H,0,  is  obtained,  according  to 
Rammelsberg,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  magnesia  in  sulphurous  acid,  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  dissolving  the  resulting  precipitate  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  the  solu- 
tion to  erystalliso.  Sulphite  of  magnesium  then  separates  out  first,  and  afterwards  the 

much  more  soluble  double  salt— Another  hydrate,  containing  (NH«)IMg*(SO,)M8HsO, 
is  obtained  in  mouoclinic  crystals  from  the  mixed  solution  of  the  component  salts 
(Rammelsberg). — The  potassic  double  salt  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  because  it  is 
ubout  as  soluble  as  the  simple  magnesic  sulphite  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Sulphite  ofMan^aneBe,  Mn"SO*.2H,0  or  (according  to  Rammelsbeig)  2Mn"SO*. 
oHH),  is  a  reddish- white  crystalline  powder,  tasteless  at  first,  but  leaving  a  nauseous 
metallic  aftertaste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  permanent  in  the 
air  (Muspratt,  John).  When  heated  in  a  small  retort*  it  gives  off  water  and  sul- 
phurous oxide,  and  leaves  a  greenish  brown  pulverulent  residue  of  manganic  oxide, 
manga  no  us  sulphate,  and  sulphide  of  manganese.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Sulphites  of  Mercury, — o.  Mercuric  salts. — When  a  syrupy  solution  of  basic 
mercuric  nitrate  is  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkaline  sulphite,  a  heavy  white 
curdy  precipitate  is  formed,  varying  in  composition  between  the  neutral  salt,  Hg  O.SO*, 
or  Hg  SO*,  and  the  basic  salt,  2HgO.SOa  or  Hg"^.^'^'^,  according  as  tho  mercuric 
s;\lt  used  in  tho  preparation  contained  less  or  more  of  base. — The  neutral  wit,  IIg"S()\ 
is  very  unstable,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  a  mixture  of  mercurous 
sulphate  and  metallic  mercury. — The  basic  salt,  Hg"O.Hg"SO',  when  gently  heated  in 
the  dry  state,  or  boiled  with  water,  is  converted,  without  alteration  of  percentage 
composition,  into  neutral  mercurous  sulphate,  Hg*S04  (Pean -de- St -Gi  1  les,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxvi.  80). — The  nitrate  is  the  only  mercuric  salt  from  which  mercuric 
sulphite  can  be  prepared,  all  others  being  reduced  or  dissolved  by  alkali  no  sulphites. 

Acid  mercuric  sulphite,  Hg'H^SO*)*,  is  formed,  according  to  Wickc,  by  treating 
solid  mercuric  chloride  with  a  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  separates  as  a 
white  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  cubes.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  deposits  metallic  morcury  when  heated;  it  is  decomposed  by 
potash  in  tlio  cold,  by  ammonia  only  when  heated,  with  formation  of  a  white  precipi- 
tate ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis. 

Ammonio-itu-rcuric  Sulphite,  ( NH4)sHg*(SO*)8. — A  solution  of  acid  ammonium-sul- 
phite, saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  then  left  to  evaporate  at 
a  gentlo  heat,  deposits  this  double  salt  in  large,  transparent,  colourless,  soft,  tabular 
crystals.  It  decomposes  when  exposed  to  light,  with  separation  of  mercury -globules  ; 
slowly  also  even  when  kept  in  the  dark  and  in  well-closed  vessels.  The  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  in  the  same  way,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately  on  boiling.    With  potasj 

it  yields  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  2Hg"SO,/N,Hg».2H,0.  (Ilirzol.) 

Potassio-mercuric  sulphite,  K,Hg"(80,>,.H,0,  separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  satu- 
rated solutions  of  potassic  sulphite  ana  mercuric  chloride,  in  tufts  of  small  white 
needles.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution.  (Pean-de- 
St-Gilles.) 

Sodio-mercuric  sulphite,  Na*Hg''(SO,)*.IIsO,  is  obtained  by  adding  mercuric  chloride 
to  excess  of  sodic  sulphite.  On  evaporating  tho  liquid,  the  salt  crystallises  in  small 
rhombohedral  plates,  whose  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
iodide  of  potassium  (Pean  de  8t-Gilles).  —  Another  double  salt,  containing 

Na'Hg^SO'^.H'O,  is  produced,  with  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  calomel,  on 
mixing  the  hot  saturated  solutions  of  sodic  sulphite  and  mercuric  chloride,  the  latter 
being  in  excess.  The  liquid,  filtered  hot,  deposits  the  double  salt  on  cooling  as  a  com- 
pact mass  of  indistinct  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  preceding. 
The  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  iodide  of  potassium  separates  half  the 
mercury  from  it.  Potash  heated  with  it  separates  one  -fourth  of  the  mercury.  (Pean- 
de-St-Oilles.) 

A  compound  of  ammonium-sulphite  with  mercuric  chloride,  2(NH4)*S0^3Hg''Cl^ 
separates  in  nacreous  crystalline  laminae,  on  mixing  the-  solutions  of  the  component 
salts.  When  heated  to  boiling  with  water,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  and 
deposits  mercurous  chloride. 

0.  Mercurous  Sulphite. — The  neutral  salt  is  not  known.  An  anhydrosulphite, 
2^0.380*  -  2Hg*SO».SO*,  or  31^0. 4SO»  -  SHg'SO'.SO*,  is  produced  by  passing 
nulphurous  oxide  through  water  in  which  recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  is 
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suspended.  It  is  a  white,  very  easily  decomposible  salt,  being  quickly  oxidised  to 
sulphate,  with  separation  of  metallic  mercury.  When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  oxide,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercurous 
sulphite  and  metallic  mercury.  It  is  also  quickly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water, 
mercury  being  separated,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  remaining  in  solution.  Warm  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  easily,  wi:h  evolution  of  nitrous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  mercurous  chloride.  When  it  is  digested  with  caustic  potash,  the  filtrate  which 
runs  away  from  the  black  mercurous  oxide,  contains  but  little  sulphite  of  potassium. 
(Rammclsberg.) 

Sulphite  of  Nickel,  Ni^SO'.SH'O,  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  its 
aqueous  solution,  in  fine  tetrahedrons.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  soluble  in  water 
containing  sulphurous  acid,  and  becomes  opaque  when  heated  with  water,  probably  in 
consequence  of  conversion  into  tho  anhydrous  salt,  or  of  another  hydrate  (Muspratt). 
— The  titrakjfdrated  fait,  NrSO'.-lHK),  is  obtained,  according  to  Muspratt,  by  boiling 
the  solution  of  nickel-hydrate  in  sulphurous  acid ;  it  then  separates  in  small  green 
crystals,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Metallic  nickel  is  dissolved  by  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid,  with  formation  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  nickel;  on  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  sulphite  crystallises  out  with  6  at.  water.    (Fordos  and  Gel  is.) 

An  ammonio-sulphitt  of  nickel,  Ni'*SO,.3NH,.3HlO,  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol  from 
a  solution  of  nickel-sulphite  in  ammonia,  as  a  light-blue  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  light-blue  liquid,  becoming  turbid  when 
mixed  with  more  water,  or  when  heated.    (Rarame  lsberg.) 

Sulphites  of  Osmium. — Osmvnu  Sttlphite,  (VSO1,  is  formed  by  treating  aqueous 
osmie  acid  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  on  mixing  the  solution  with  sulphate  or 
cirl>onate  of  sodium,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  or  warming  it,  as  a  blue  jelly,  which, 
while  moist,  oxidises  readily,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  but,  after  drying,  forms 
an  almost  unalterable  powder  of  a  dull  black-blue  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  an  indigo-coloured  solution  without 
evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash  at  the  boiling  heat,  and 
when  heated  by  itself  is  resolved  into  sulphide  of  osmium,  osmic  tctroxide,  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride.  (Clans,  J.  pr.  Chein.  xc.  65;  Jahrcsb.  1863,  p.  295.) 

The  salt,  Os0.2SO*.6KCl,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  following  compound  with 
hydrochloric  acid :  it  forms  a  brown-red  crystalline  salt,  having  a  sharp  taste,  and 
verv  soluble  in  water.    (Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  375.) 

dsn<io-pota3*ic  Su/phitr,  (VH'vSO^-.SK^O'.ilPO,  or  0swK,H*(SO")MH,0.  is 
formed  by  heating  oMnio-potassic  chloride  with  a  solution  of  potassic  sulphite.  It  is 
a  light,  white,  or  faintly  rose-red  powder,  consisting  of  small,  soft^  crystalline  scales. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  at  180°.  (C'lau s,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lxiii.  355.) 

Sulphites  of  Platinum. — o.  Pint  in  ic  Sulphite.  Pt"(SOf)*  obtained  by 
dissolving  platinic  oxide  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  gradual  evaporation,  is  a  white  gummy 
mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  having  a  strong  acid  reaction.  When 
heated  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  platinum  and  sulphuric  anhydride.  From  a  solution 
of  auric  chloride  it  throws  down  metallic  gold,  the  solution  then  containing  platinic 
chloride  und  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  by  hydrochloric 
acid.    It  n_rms  double  salts  with  sulphites  of  a) kali- metal.    (Dob ere  i  u  er.) 

0.  PI  a  tin  oris  Snip  hitf,  Pt^SO1,  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through 
water  in  which  platinous  oxide  is  suspended.  On  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  with  the 
vessel  closed  airtight,  the  oxide  gradually  dissolves,  forming  a  brown-green  solution. 
It  forms  colourless  double  salt*  with  sulphites  of  alkali-metals. 

Aminonio-platinoits  Su<phitc,('$Yl 4 )*Pt"(SOa)MIaO, discovered  byLicbig  and  analysed 
by  Hockmunn,  is  prepared  by  reducing  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  to  platinous 
chloride  with  sulphurous  acid,  neutralising  with  ammonia,  precipitating  with  alcohol, 
and  crystallising  from  water.  Forms  long,  flat,  white  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
—Another  ammonio-platin^us  sulphite,  containing  (NH*),Pt*(SO')*1  is  formed,  as  a 
white,  bulky,  crystalline  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonio-platinou.s  chloride  with  neutral  sulphite  of  ammonium.  (J.  Lang,  J.  pr- 
Chem.  lxxxiii.  415.) 

Potassiv-platinovs  Svlphitr,  2K*Pt'*^SO,  :\3H*0,  produced  by  heating  potns«io- 
platinous  chloride  with  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  crystallises  in  microscopic  six-sided 
prisms,  having  a  faint  straw-yellow  colour,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  warm 
water.  The  neutral  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  only  when  heated; 
hydrate  and  carlonate  of  potassium  do  not  alter  it,  even  with  aid  of  heat ;  carbonate 
of  sodium  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  the  sodium  double  salt ;  carbonate  of 
ammonium  and  sulphydric  acid  do  not  act  upon  it  (Lang).    Claus,  by  decomposing 
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pltttinic  chloride  with  sulphite  of  potassium,  obtained  the  salt  K*Pt"'H*.(SO,)*.H90, 
analogous  to  the  osmium-salt  above  described.    Lang  was  not  able  to  prepare  this  salt. 

Sodic-platinous  Sitfphite,  Na'Pt'XSO'^.SH'O,  prepared  by  reducing  platinic  chloride 
to  platinous  chloride  with  sulphurous  acid,  saturating  the  liquid  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  exactly  neutralising  with  sodic  carbonate,  is  a  bulky  nearly  colourless  pre- 
cipitate, which  dries  up  to  a  white  amorphous  powder,  acquiring  a  tinge  of  yellow 
when  moistened.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  warm  water, 
.  insoluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  the 
chlorides  of  sodium,  ammonium,  and  barium,  and  by  nitrate  of  silver.  It  gives  off  its 
water  of  crystallisation  between  180°  and  -00 J,  nnd  may  then  be  heated  to  240u  with- 
out alteration ;  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  becomes  darker,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  The  platinum  in  this  salt  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  reagents;  but  strong  acids  decompose  the  salt,  eliminating  sulphurous  oxide, 
and  converting  it  into  the  following  compound.  By  cyanide  of  potassium  it  is  dissolved 
and  converted  into  potassio-platiuous  cyanide.  (Luton  and  Schnedermann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  316. — Lang.) 

Another  sodio-platinous  sulphite,  NH*Pt"(SO*)*H,0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tho 
preceding  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate. 
It  is  then  deposited  as  a  yellow  powder,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a 
slightly  acid  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  common  salt.  In  othor  respects 
it  resembles  the  preceding  compound.    (Litten  and  Sc  hnederm  ann.) 

Argenlo-platinou*  Sulphite,  Ag*Pt"(SO')*,  produced  by  mixing  the  corresponding 
potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia.  (Lang.) 

Sulphites  of  Potassium.— Tho  neutral  salt,  K*SOs.2H*0,  is  obtained  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  evaporating  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  large  monoclinic  octahedrons,  somewhat  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  bitter  taste.  When 
heated,  it  swells  up,  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  potassium 
mixed  with  sulphide  and  hydrate.  (Muspratt.) 

The  acid  gait,  KHSO*,  is  produced  by  supersaturating  a  warm  and  moderately  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  carbonate  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  separat  es  on  cooling,  or 
on  addition  of  absolute  alcohol,  as  a  white  mass  of  crystalline  needles.  The  solution, 
if  left  for  several  weeks  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  deposits  the  salt  in  large  rhombic  prisms. 
It  has  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  aftertaste,  a  neutral  reaction,  gives  off  sulphurous 
oxide  continually  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  finally  converted  into  sulphate.  Its 
solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  leaving  a  mixture  of  acid  and 
neutral  salt,  and  after  prolonged  boiling,  only  the  neutral  salt  remains.  (Muspratt, 
Rammelsberg.) 

An  anhydrosulphUe,  K70.2SO*,  or  K'SO'.SO*,  is  formed  bypassing  sulphurous  oxido 
through  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  the  carbonate,  till  the  effervescence  ceases  and 
the  liquid  assumes  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  then  deposited  on  cooling,  in  hard  granu- 
lar crystals,  which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried 
between  filter-paper.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water,  very  slightly  in  alcohol,  and 
not  at  all  in  ether,  has  a  disagreeable  saline  taste,  and  is  permauent  in  the  air.  When 
heated,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphur,  leaving  a  residue  of  potassic 
sulphate.  (Muspratt.) 

Sulphite  of  Rhodium.   See  Rhodium  (p.  105). 

Sulphite  of  Ruthenium  and  Potassium,  K'Ru^SO1)-,  is  produced,  according 
to  Clans,  as  a  cream-coloured  pulverulent  precipitate,  by  boiling  potassiu-ruthenious 
chloride  with  sulphite  of  potassium.  By  repeated  solution  and  evaporation  it  may  be 
obtained  nearly  white.  (Glaus.) 

Sulphite  of  Silver,  Ag'SO',  is  prepared  by  dissolving  silver-oxide  in  sulphurous 
acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  silver-salt  with  an  alkaline  sulphite  or  sulphurous  acid ;  and 
is  deposited,  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  in  small  white  shiniug  needles,  or 
as  a  white  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver.  The  salt  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and,  according  to  Muspratt,  acquires,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  a  dark  purple  and  ultimately  black  colour.  According  to  Fourcroy,  the  crys- 
tals are  unalterable  even  in  sunlight.    It  forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  sulphites. 

Sulphites  or  Sodium. — The  neutral  salt,  Na  SO*,  is  easily  prepared  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  adding  to  it,  whilo  warm,  as 
much  sodic  carbonate  as  it  originally  contained.  The  salt  then  separates  on  cooling  in 
monoclinic  crystals  containing  Na*SO*.7H,0.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and,  when  heated,  deposits  a  salt  (probably  anhydrous),  which 
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disappears  again  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  aqueous  alcohol.  At  160°  it 
gives  off  the  whole  of  its  water,  becoming  white  and  enamel-like,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature melts  to  a  yellowish- red  mass,  from  which  alcohol  extracts  sulphide  of  sodium, 
loaving  sulphate  (Ram melsberg). — Another  hydrate,  containing  Na*SOM0H,O,  is 
produced,  according  to  Muspratt,  by  saturating  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  with  sul- 
phurous acid  till  it  acquires  an  acid  reaction,  and  leaving  it  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  then 
separates  in  large  oblique  prisms,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  quickly  effloresce,  and 
are  gradually  converted  into  sulphate.  It  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction  and  cooling 
sulphurous  taste  (Muspratt).  Specific  gravity  of  the  decahydrated  crystals  •»  1661 
(Buignet,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  15).— Vauqueliu  obtained  the  neutral  sulphite  with  8  at. 
water. 

Arid  sulphite,  NaHSO'. — A  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  supersaturated,  while  warm, 
with  sulphurous  acid,  deposits  this  salt  on  cooling  in  small  shining  prisms.  Alcohol 
precipitates  it  in  the  granular  form.  It  smells  of  sulphurous  acid,  has  an  acid  re- 
action, an  unpleasant  sulphurous  taste,  effloresces  very  easily  in  the  air,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  sulphate  (Muspratt).    Clark  obtained  an  acid  salt  with  9  at.  water. 

Sodio-ammonic  sulphite,  Na«(NH«)H(SO,),.8H,0,  crystallises,  according  to  Marignae, 
in  thin  monocliuic  tablets. 

Sulphite  of  Strontium,  Sr'SO',  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white 
tasteless  powder,  and  in  crystalline  grains  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid,  or  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  water  in  which  carbonate  of 
strontium  is  suspended  (Muspratt).  The  crystals  are  flat  rectangular  plates, 
acuminated  with  two  faces  (Rammolsberg).  The  salt  is  gradually  converted  into 
sulphate  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sulphite  of  Titanium  is  precipitated,  according  to  Berthier,  on  boiling  a  solution 
of  titanic  hydrate  in  sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphites  of  Uranium.  Uranic  Sulphite,  or  Sulphite  of  Uranyl, 
rrO,.SO*.3n,0  -  (UrWySO^SHK),  separates  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  of  a  fine 
light-yellow  colour,  on  mixing  the  nitrate  with  sulphite  of  ammonium,  or  on  passing 
sulphurous  oxide  through  water  in  which  uranic  hydrate  is  suspended.  It  is  permanent 
iu  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  decomposes  when  heated,  giving  off  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  leaving  a  brown  residue,  probably  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  (Muspratt). 
According  to  Reinele  (Pogg.  Ann.  exxv.  238),  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  mixed  with 
sulphite  of  ammonium  yields  a  lemon -yellow, or  sulphur- yellow  precipitate,  consisting 
of  (U,0,)"SO,.2H,0,  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  uranate  of  ammonium;  it  is 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium-sulphite,  and  somewhat  soluble  even  in  water.  Accord- 
ing to  Girard  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  22;  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  376),  the  salt  obtaiucd  by 
passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  water  in  which  uranic  oxide  is  suspended,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  contains  (U*O'yS0'.4H*0. 

Uranous  Sulphite.— A  basic  salt,  Ur*SOlUr"H104.HJ0,  is  precipitated,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  uranous  chloride  with  sulphite 
of  sodium.  It  has  a  grey-green  colour,  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  and,  when  heated, 
gives  off  sulphurous  oxide  and  leaves  uranoso-uranic  oxide. 

Sulphite  of  Yttrium,  ySO*.  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  sulphurous  acid.  Its  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  yttric  sul- 
phate.   (Berlin,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliii.  105.) 

Sulphite  of  Zinc,  Zn"SO*.2H*0  (according  to  Fordoa  and  Oelis),  or 
2Zn"SO*.5HJ0  (according  to  Rammelsborg),  crystallises,  on  ovaporating  a  solution  of 
sine-carbonate  in  sulphurous  acid,  in  small  sparingly  soluble  prisms  having  an  un- 
pleasant astringent  taste.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  or 
ether  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  quickly  converted  into 
sulphate,  and,  when  heated,  gives  off  water  and  sulphurous  oxide,  leaving  a  residuo  of 
sulphate,  sulphide,  and  oxide  of  zinc 

N7n"  rT* ) 

An  acid  sulphite  of  einc-ammonium,        ^  [SO*,  is  obtained  in  crystalline  crusts 

by  dissolving  zinc-sulphite  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat.  It  smolls  of  ammonia,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  which  dissolves  out  sul- 
phite of  ammonium.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Sulphite  of  Zirconium  is  a  white  powder,  insolublo  in  water,  somewhat  soluble 
in  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  boiling.  (Berthier.) 
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Alcoholic  Sulphites.    Sulphurous  Ethers. 

The  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid,  0*  may  be 

partly  or  wholly  replaced  by  monatomic  alcohol-radicles,  giving  rise  to  acid  and  neutral 
sulphurous  ethers,  represented  by  tho  general  formulae : 


Acid.  Neutral. 


The  acid  ethers  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  sulphuric  anhydride  with 
hydrocarbons  containing  even  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms,  and  are  sometimes  designated 
as  sulpho-acids,  e.g. : 

ITienylsulphurous  acid,  (^,H|o»    -    C^H'.SO',   Sulphobenzolic  acid. 
No  neutral  sulphurous  ethers  are  at  present  known  of  the  form         j  0*  but  there 

is  a  group  of  acid  ethers,         j  0\  dorivod  from  a  double  moleculo  of  sulphurous 

acid,  HlS»0*,  by  substitution  of  a  diatomic  alcohol-radicle  for  half  the  hydrogen. 
These  are  the  so-called  disulpho-acids,  which  may  also  be  formulated  as  compounds 
of  hydrocarbon  with  2  at  SO*,  e.g. : 

(S0)«  ) 

Phenylene-sulphurouB  acid,  (CH4)"yO«    =    C"H«.2S0\    Disulphobenzolic  acid. 

H»  ) 

The  acid  sulphurous  ethers  of  the  monatomic  alcohol-radicles,  CDH5,+I,  homo- 
logous with  ethyl,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  especially  of  nitric 
acid,  on  the  sulphides,  sulphydrates,  and  sulphocyanatcs  of  the  corresponding  radicles ; 
methylsulphurous  acid  also,  by  electrolytic  reduction  of  its  chlorinated  derivatives 
(p.  665) ;  these  ethers  do  not  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid 
on  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

The  acid  sulphurous  ethers  of  other  alcohol-radicles  (phenyl,  naphthyl,  &c.)  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons  con- 
taining even  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms,  e.g. : 

C*H«  +  H»SO«    =    HK)  +  (CH*)HSO«. 

B«Dteo«.  PbeDyltul^hurotu 

All  these  ethers  are  monobasic  acids,  forming  well-defined  crystalb'ne  salts.  The 
potassium-salts  of  phenylsulphurous  and  bcnzylsulphurous  acid  are  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  excess  of  potassic  hydrate,  yielding  sulphate  of  potassium  and  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols,  phenol  and  cresol,  e.g. : 

(CH»)KSO»  +  KHO    =    K«SO»  +  ((7HT)H0. 

Densyliulphltc  CreioL 
of  potaulum. 

The  salts  of  all  the  acid  sulphurous  ethers  are  converted  by  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus into  chlorides  derived  from  the  acid  ethers  by  substitution  of  chlorine  for 
hydroxy  I,  e.g. : 

Ethylsulphurous  add  SO.CIPO.HO. 

Ethylsulphuroufl  chloride  80.C*H50.C1. 

These  chlorine-compounds,  when  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes,  gradually  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  chloride  of  the  alcohol-radicle,  RC1,  and  sulphurous  oxide,  SO3 ;  when 
heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  they  aro  decomposed  according  to  the  general 

 .._|Lt  T  JIM _  ■ 

EC1S0»  +  PCI*    -    S0C1«  +  RCl  +  P0C1». 

They  are  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  the  original  acid  ethers ;  by 
into  amides ;  by  alcohols  into  the  corresponding  neutral  ethers,  e.g. : 

C*H»C1S0  +  (C«H»)HO    -    HC1  +  (C*H»)*SO»; 

Ethylsulphurouj  EthjHc  iul- 

chlorlde.  ph»te. 

and 

C^CISO1  +  (CH»)HO    -    HC1  +  (CH»)(C,H»)SO«. 

EthyUtitphu  rous  "tXph'tl^ 
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Thp  neutral  sulphurous  ©t  hers  of  the  alcohol-radicles  OH1"*1  are  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  alcohols  on  disulphido  of  chlorine  (see  page  535),  or  on  sulphurous 
chloride  ;  in  the  latter  case,  according  to  the  general  equation : 

SOCP  +  2(OH*'*')HO    -    2HC1  +  (CH?»*»)'SO«. 
These  neutral  ethers  are  resolved  by  caustic  alkalis  into  the  corresponding  alcohols 
and  a  sulphite  of  alkali-metal,  e.g. : 

(CH»)7S0'  +  2KHO    -    2(C*H»)HO  *  K^O*. 

But  the  neutral  sulphurous  ethers  of  other  alcohol -radicles  (phenyl,  naphthyl,  &c.) 
exhibit  a  different  reaction  with  alkalis ;  ethylic  naphthylsulphite  for  example,  when 
treati«d  with  potash,  yields,  not  sulphite,  but  naphthylsulphito  of  potassium.  (Car i  us, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  140;  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  421.) 

The  acid  sulphurous  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles— the  so- 
called  disulpho-acids,  are  obtained  in  some  cases  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  upon  hydrocarbons:  thus,  naphthylene-sulphurous  or  disulphonaphthalic  acid, 
C'H^S'O",  is"  produced  in  small  quantity,  together  with  naphthyisulphurous  acid,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  naphthalene.  More  frequently,  howevor,  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicles 
(nitriles),  (or  on  the  corresponding  amides,  which  differ  therefrom  by  addition  of  1  at. 
IPO) :  thus  phenylic  cyanide  or  benzonitrile,  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
phenylenesulphurous  or  disulphobenzolic  acid  : 

CTH*N  +  3H--RO*    -    C*H«S«04  +  (NH4)HSO*  +  CO». 
The  formation  of  ethylene-sulphurous  acid,  and  its  homologues,  may  be  represented 
by  the  general  equation : 

OH'^'.CN  +  3H*SO«    -    (C°IP-)H,SsO«  +  (NH')HSO*  +  CO*. 

They  are  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphocarbonatea  of  diatomic  alcohol- 
radicles  ;  e.g.,  ethylene-sulphurous  acid,  (CH^n'SK)*,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
ethylenic  disulphocarbonate  or  trisulphocarbonate  (p.  502). 

These  ethers  are  dibasic  acids,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 


*.  Sulphurous  Ethers  containing  Monatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 

(son 

Amylaulpburou*  Add,    CH"SO»    =    (C»II»)HSO»    -    C*H'»lO«.  (Ge- 

H  ( 

rat  hewohl,  J.  pr.  Chem.xxxiy.447. — O.Henry,  Jun.,  Ann.Ch.Phys.  [3],xxr.  246. — 
Medlock,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  225.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  sulphydrate,  disulphide,  and  sulphocyanato  of  amyL  When  amyl-mer- 
captan  is  added  by  small  portions  to  gently  heated  nitric  acid  or  specific  gravity  1*25, 
two  layers  of  liquid  are  obtained,  the  upper  of  which  is  oily,  and  of  variable  compo- 
sition—the lower  watery,  and  consisting  of  amy  Isulphnrous  acid  mixed  with  nitric  acid; 
and  on  evaporating  the  latter  over  the  water-bath  till  the  odour  of  nitrous  acid  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  a  thick  colourless  syrup  is  left,  consisting  of  impure  amylsulphurous 
acid.  This  product  may  bo  used  to  prepare  most  of  the  amvlsulphites,  inasmuch  as  on 
treating  the  resulting  salts  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  amylsulphite  dissolves,  while  the 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  with  which  it  is  mixed  remains  behind. 

The  pure  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  as  a  very  acid  syrup,  having  a  peculiar  odour.  According 
to  Gcrathewohl,  it  does  not  crystallise  even  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Medlock, 
hotre-'er,  obtained  it  as  a  deliquescent  crystalli  ne  muss. 

The  amvlsulphites  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  calcium,  crystallise  in  colourless 
lamina?,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.— The  barium-salt,  C,,H«Ba'^,0«,  forms 
transparent  unctuous  scales,  which  gyrate  upon  water  like  aniylKulphate  or  butyrate 
of  barium.  It  burns  in  rather  strong  heat  without  decomposing. — The  copper-salt 
forms  bluish-green  tables ;  the  lead-salt,  C,•^nPb"S,0^  colourless  laminae  containing 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  give  off  at  120°.— The  silver-salt,  C^'AgSC1,  crys- 
tallises from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  in  very  fine  colourless  rhombic  plates. 

D jamtlic  or  Nbutral  Amtlic  Sulphite,  (CW^O*.  (Carina,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  291 ;  cxi.  97  ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  26;  1859,  p.  88.) — Produced  by  the 
action  of  disulphide  of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  chloride,  (SOC1*),  on  amy  He  alcohol,  the 
decomposition  in  both  cases  being  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  preparation 
of  ethylic  sulphite  (p.  554).  The  second  process  is  the  easier  of  the  two ;  1  at.  sul- 
phurous chloride  being  added  to  2  at.  amy  lie  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  liquid  freed 
from  hydrochloric  acid  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  dioxide  through  it. 

Amylic  sulphite  thus  prepared  is  a  nearly  colourless  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  amylio 
alcohol  and  ethylic  sulphite,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  on  exposure  to  moist  air,  and 
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acquiring  a  red  or  brown  coWr.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  more  quickly  by 
aqueous  alkalis,  into  araylsulphurous  acid  and  amylic  alcohol.  When  heated  above 
150°  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  begins  to  decompose  into  amylic  alcohol  and  sulphurous 
oxide ;  but  in  an  indifferent  gas,  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position at  230c— 250. 

(soy\ 

Acid,*  CTJI"SO'    -    CIV  lO».  Tolucnylsulphurous,  Sut- 

photo/tiiv,  Sulpkotoluenic,  Sulphibcnzylic,  or  Sulphobcnzoenic  Acid.  (H.  Deville,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phvs.  [3],  iii.  172.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  toluene 
(bensylic  hydride,  i.  57  3),  f  and  purified  by  conversion  into  a  lead-salt,  reparation  by 
sulphydric  acid,  and  concentration  in  a  vacuum.  It  crystallises  in  small  very  deliquescent 
lamtnte. 

Benzylsulphite  of  ammonium  crystallises  in  small  stars;  the  potassium-salt  in  very 
soluble  anhydrous  lamina*  ;  the  barium-sa/t,  CMHuBa"t>:fO*,  in  crystalline  scales  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  deliquescent. — The  had- salt  is  very  soluble. 

The  benzybjulphites  do  not  precipitate  argentic  or  enpric  nitrate. 

(80)") 

Cumcnylsulphuroua  Add,  C•II,ISO•  -  C'H"  VO«.  Sulphocu?ncnicAcid.  (Ger- 
hard t  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  i.  87.)— Prepared  by  adding  about  1  pt.  of 
cumene  to  2  pts.  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  agitating  till  the  whole  is  dissolved. — The 
barium-salt,  C'»Il"Ba"8sO^  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  crystallises  in  a  mass  of  nacreous  very  brilliant  laminse,  resembling  fish-scales. 
Its  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling,  and  does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of 
calcic  chloride,  plumbic  acetate,  mercuric  chloride,  cupric  chloride,  nickel-chloride,  or 


-Three  of  these  compounds  are  known :  viz.,  ethy  I- 
sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  sulphydrate  and 
sulphocyanate  of  ethyl ; — ethy  1  sulphurous  chloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
oxychloride  on  metallic  ethylsulphites; — and  neutral  ethylic  sulphite,  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  disulphide  of  chlorine,  sulphurous  chlorido,  or  ethylsulphurous 
chloride. 

Ethtlsilphiteous  Acid,  CR'SO*  -  (C*H»)HS0».  Sulphetholic  Acid. 
Hyposulphethylic  Acid.  (L6  wig  and  Weidmann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  163;  xlix.  329. — 
Kopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  346. — Muspratt,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  18;  Compt. 
Chim.  1848.  p.  10.)— This  acid  is  produced: — 1.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric 
acid  (specific  gravity  =  123)  on  mereaptan.  The  resulting  liquid  is  ovaporated, 
diluted  with  water,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lead,  filtered,  and  concentrated; 
the  lead-salt,  after  crystallisation,  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  and  the  filtrate 
concentrated  by  evaporation. — 2.  By  the  action  of  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
ethylic  sulphocyanate.  The  liquid  is  eohobatedfive  or  six  times,  then  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  wh;ch  after  dilution  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium  ;  and  the  barium- 
salt  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  both  modes  of  preparation 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed  as  well  as  ethylsulphurous  acid,  and  in  greater  quantity  as 
the  nitric  acid  is  more  concentrated. — 3.  By  treating  ethylic  sulphocyanate  with  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate. 

Ethyl  sulphurous  acid  concentrated  by  evaporation  forms  a  heavy  oil,  of  specific 
gravity  1*30,  in  which  limpid  crystals  gradually  form,  especially  at  low  temperatures. 
It  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour  taste,  with  disagreeable  aftertaste,  like  that  of  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  It  bears  a  rather  high  temperature  without  decompo- 
sition, but  if  very  strongly  heated,  gives  off  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 
Ftiswd  wi<h  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  a  product  from  which  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  eliminates  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  ethylsulphites,  CH'MSO',  are  solublo  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  have 
a  disagreeable  taste,  liko  that  of  the  acid.  They  decompose  when  strongly  heated, 
turning  black,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  together  with  fetid  sulphurous  vapours, 
which  burn  with  a  violent  flame,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  containing 
metallic  sulphide  and  sulphate. — The  ammonium-salt  crystallises  in  very  deliquescent 
tablets. — The  potassium-salt,  CH'KSO*  (at  120°)  forms  lamellar,  opaque,  deliquescent 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  givos  off  675 
per  cent,  water  at  120°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  — The  sodium-salt, 

*  The  term  b*Di  ylialpbarous  acid  U  applied  by  Kolbe  to  ibr  compound  C*H'SO*,  more 
ptop^rlj- cjllirl  plienyUulphuroui  or  mlph.  pbeoyllc  hydride  (p.  562). 
f  There  is  foimed,  at  the  same  time,  a  crystalline  substance,  probably  hotnoKoas  with  sulpbobeo- 
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CsHsXaSO,jrH,0,  forms  deliquescent  crystals,  exhibiting  similar  characters. — Tho 
barium-salt,  C'H^Ba-S'O'.H'O,  is  extremely  soluble,  but  may  be  obtained  in  fine 
rhomboi'dal  prisms  by  slow  evaporation  of  a  vory  concentrated  solution.  It  gives  off 
its  water  at  100°,  dissolves  very  easily  in  hydrated  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  from  a  strong  aqueous  solution  in  silky  needles. — The 
calcium-salt,  C<H,0Ca"S,O«  (at  100°),  forms  limpid  crystals  resembling  the  barium- 
salt,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — The  magnesium-salt  crystallises  by  cooling 
in  hydrated  prisms. — The  ctipric  salt,  C,H,*Cu"S,0*.6H*0,  forms  light-blue  prisms, 
becoming  anhydrous  at  120°. — The  ferrous  salt,  formed  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in 
a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  colourless  prisms. 
— The  manganese-salt  forms  colourless  needles. — The  lead-salt,  C,H,#Pb"S,0*  (at 
100°X  crystallises  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  fine  colourless  plates.— The 
silver-salt,  obtained  by  saturating  the  boiling  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  silver, 
forms  colourless  lamina. — The  rinc-salt  forms  colourless  dendritic  crystals,  efflorescing 
in  dry  air,  but  absorbing  moisture  in  damp  air.  The  crystallised  salt  melta  when 
heated,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  gives  off  8-72  per  cent,  (2 
at.)  water  at  120°,  and  22  96  per  cent.  (3  at.)  more  at  180°. 

Ethylsulphttkous  Chloride,  C*H*ClSOa.  (GorhardtandChancel,Compt. 
rend.  xxxv.  691.) — This  compound,  derived  from  ethylsulphurous  acid  by  substitution 
of  CI  for  HO,  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  ethylsulphite  of  sodium  with  excess  of 
phosphoric  oxychloride.  It  is  a  colourless,  slightly  fuming  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  T357  at  22*5°,  and  boiling  at  171°. 
Caustic  potash  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  potassic  chloride  and  ethylsulphite  (Ger- 
hardtand  Chancel). — When  kept  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  gradually  resolved  into 
ethylic  chloride  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  Heated  with  peniachloride  of  phosphorus 
to  120°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  sulphurous  chloride,  ethylic  chloride,  and  phosphoric 
oxychloride : 

C'H'CISO*  +  PC1»  -  SOCl«  +  C*H»C1  +  POCl\ 

Alcohol  converts  it  into  neutral  ethylic  sulphite.  (Carius.) 

Dikthylic  Sulphite,  ( C'H^SO*.  Neutral  Ethylic  Sulphite,  Sulphurous  Ether. 
(Ebelmen  and  Bouquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xvii.  66. — Carina,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
cvi.  291;  cxi.  93;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  94;  1859,  p.  87.)— This  ether  is  produced:— 
1 .  By  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  on  disulphide  of  chlorine.  According  to  Carius, 
the  first  products  are  sulphurous  chloride  and  ethylic  sulphydrate: 

S«C1»  +  CH'O    -    SOC1*  +  C*H«S; 

and  those,  by  thoir  mutual  action,  produce  ethylic  sulphite,  together  with  ethylic  chloride, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  free  sulphur : 

3SOC1'  +  4(C'H*)HS    -    (C*H»)*SO»  +  2CH»C1  +  4HC1  +  S*. 

The  alcohol  is  to  be  added  in  excess  to  the  sulphide  of  chlorine  (Carius) ;  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphur  is  distilled ;  and  the  portion  which  goes  over, 
between  150°  and  170°,  is  collected  apart.    (Ebelman  and  Bouquet.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  chloride  on  alcohol : 

SOCP  +  2(C*H»)HO    -    2HC1  +  (C'H»)*SO«. 

The  alcohol  must  be  perfectly  anhydrous,  and  added  by  drops  to  the  sulphurous 
chloride ;  but  the  result  is  not  affected  by  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  substances 
are  ultimately  mixed.  (Carius.) 

3.  By  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  on  ethylsulphurous  chloride  (Carius) : 

CH^CISO'  +  (C*H»)HO    -    HC1  +  (C«H»)'SO». 

Ethylic  sulphite  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  somewhat  like  that 
of  mint.  Boiling-point  160°.  Specific  gravity  of  liquid  —  T085  at  16°;  of  vapour 
«■  478.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  water  precipitates  it 
from  the  solutions,  and  gradually  decomposes  it.— Chlorine  attacks  it  strongly,  and  in 
bright  sunshine  forms  crystals  of  trichloride  of  carbon,  CCl*,  together  with  a  strongly 
fuming  liquid  containing  trichloracetic  chloride  and  chloride  of  sulphuryl  (Ebelmen 
and  Bouquet).— By  aqueous  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
into  alcohol  and  an  alkaline  sulphite.  On  adding  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  ether  in 
anhydrous  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  in  absolute  alcohol,  not 
sufficient  to  decompose  it  completely,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  potassic 
ethylsulphite.  When  its  alcoholic  solution  is  saturated  with  dry  ammonia-gas,  and 
heated  to  120 — 140°  in  a  sealed  tube,  laminar  crystals  of  neutral  ammonium-sulphite 
separate  on  slow  cooling,  and  the  liquid  separated  therefrom  contains  ethylamine: 

(C»H»)«0«  +  4NH»    m    (NH4)«SO»  +  2(C*H»)H*N. 
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If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  saturated  with  ethylwnine  instead  of  ammonia,  the  pro- 
ducts are  diethy Limine  and  sulphite  of  ethylamine  (Carius). — Ethylic  sulphite  is 
strongly  attached  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yielding  sulphurous  chloride,  phos- 
phoric oxychloride,  and  ethylic  chloride  (Carius): 

(dPy-SO*  +  2PC1*    =    SOC1*  +  2C«H»C1  +  2POCl»^— 


Ethtlamylic  SuLPHiTit,  C^'SO*  -  ^g',  jso1.  (Carius,/«?^J 

by  the  action  of  ethylsulphurous  chloride  on  amy  late  of  sodium :        \    *      r8l^y  c 

CSH*C1S0»  +  C*H"NaO    =    NaCl  +  ((FH»)((>H")SO»^^£^!£^ 
Ethylsulphurous  chloride  is  added  to  amylic  alcohol  containing  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sodium  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitated  chloride  of 
sodium  is  freed  from  excess  of  amylic  alcohol  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  di- 
oxide through  it. 

The  compound  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  ethylsulphurous  chloride  with 
amylic  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120°;  but  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the 
reaction  acts  on  another  portion  of  the  amylic  alcohol,  and  the  water  thereby  produced 
decomposes  t  he  greater  part  of  the  double  ether. 

Ethylamylic  sulphite  is  a  faintly  yellowish  oily  liquid,  boiling  with  partial  decom- 
position between  210°  and  225°,  ana  resembling  amylic  sulphite  in  all  its  reactions. 

MethylsulphurouH  Ethers — There  are  three  compounds  of  this  group,  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  ethylsulphurous  ethers :  viz.,  methylsulphurous  acid,  methyl- 
sulphurous  chloride,  and  noutral  methylic  sulphite ;  also  a  methylethylic  sulphite.  " 

Methylsulphurous  Acid,  CH'SO*  -  (CH^HSO*.  Sulphomeiholic,  Mcthyl- 
dithionic,or  Sulphomethylsulphuric  Acid.  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  174. — Mus- 
pratt,  ibid.  lxv.  751 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  22.)— This  acid,  discovered  by  Kolbe  in 
1845,  together  with  its  three  chlorinated  derivatives,  CH'CISO',  Cll^SO*,  and 
CHCPSO*,  is  produced :  1.  By  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  either  of  thoso  chlorinated 
acids ;  2.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphocyanate  or  disulphide  of  methyl,  the 
operation  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  preparation  of  othylsulphurous 
acid  (p.  553).  (Muspratt.) 

Preparation  from  Trichloromethylsulphurous  Acid.—l.  A  perfectly  neutral  solu- 
tion of  potassic  trichloromethylsulphite  (p.  558),  is  decomposed  by  the  current  of  a 
two-pair  Bunsen's  battery,  the  electrodes  being  formed  of  amalgamated  zinc,  The 
reduction  takes  place  at  first  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  but  quietly,  no  hydrogen 
being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trichloromethylsulphite 
is  converted  into  methylsulphite.  After  an  hour's  action  of  the  battery,  the  liquid 
becomes  so  much  charged  with  chloride  of  zinc,  that  zinc  is  deposited  at  the  negative 
polo.  Tho  zinc  is  then  precipitated  by  carbonato  o^  potassium  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  its  former  bulk,  and  the  current  again  made  to  act  upon  it, 
till  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  zinc  (resulting  from  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc,  as  it  forms,  by  the  excess  of  potassic  carbonate)  increases  to  such  an  amount,  that 
zinc  is  reduced  at  the  negative  pole.  The  solution  is  then  again  precipitated  by  carbon- 
ate of  potassium,  and  the  process  repeated.  The  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole  does  not  begin  till  64  pts.  of  zinc  (to  100  pt*.  of  CCl'KSO*)  have  been  dissolved 
at  the  positive  pole.  The  liquid,  in  addition  to  methylsulphite,  contains  chlororaethyl- 
sulphite,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  boiled  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  filtered  from 
the  chlorido  of  potassium,  which  for  the  most  part  remains  undissolved ;  the  alcohol 
distilled  off;  and  the  residue,  after  being  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  aguin  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  current  till  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  becomes  very  brisk.  This  galvanic  decomposition  (for  70  grammes  of  tri- 
chloromethylsulphite) occupies  altogether  about  ten  hours. — 2.  An  amalgam  of  1  pt. 
potassium  and  100  pts.  mercury  is  immersed  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  tri- 
chloromethylsulphito. Great  heat  is  then  evolved,  and  methylsulphite  of  potassium  is 
formed,  together  with  hydrate  and  chloride : 

CCPKSO*  +  3B?0  +  K«    -    CH>KSO»  +  3KC1  +  3KHO. 

No  hydrogen  is  evolved  till  the  transformation  is  complete. 

Methylsulphurous  acid  is  extracted  from  its  potassium-salt  in  tho  same  manner  as 
the  corresponding  chlorinated  acids  (p.  557).  It  forms  a  thick  inodorous  liquid,  which 
bears  without  decomposition  a  temperature  above  300°.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  forms 
well-defined  salts. 

The  methylsuiphites  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystalli  sable ;  they  are  decom- 
posed by  calcination  into  metallic  sulphide,  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide,  and  fetid  gaseous 
products  containing  sulphur. 
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The  ammonium-salt  forms  long  deliquescent  prisms. — The  potassium-salt,  dFESO1 
(at  100°),  crystallises  from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  in  a  thick  pulp 
of  interlaced  needles.  It  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  but  does  not  deliquesce;  its 
aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test-papers. — An  acid  salt,  CH'KSO'.CH'SO1  (at  100J), 
is  obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  methylsulphurous  acid  to 
evaporate  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  deliquescent  quadrilateral  prism*, 
•which  strongly  redden  litmus. 

The  barium-salt,  C  H,iBa"S,0"  (at  100c),  forms  rhombic  transparent  tablets,  per- 
manent in  the  air ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  in  shining 
blender  needles. —  The  cupric  salt,  C,H"Cu"'S*Oe. 6HI0,  forms  beautiful  verv  soluble 
crystals.— The  lead-salt,  CHWS'O*. H*0,  obtained  by  neutralising  methylsulphurous 
acid  with  carbonate  of  lead,  crystallises  in  large  rhombo'idal  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. — A  basic  lead-salt, 
C?H«Pb"SaO«.2Pb"0  (at  100°),  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  neutral  salt  with  oxide  of 
load,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  white  amorphous  mass,  the  solution  of  which 
is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid. 

The  silver-salt,  CH'AgSO1,  crystallises  readily  in  thin  anhydrous  laminae,  baring  an 
acid  reaction  and  sweetish  taste,  and  not  very  easily  altered  by  exposure  to  light ;  the 
solution  may  be  evaporated  by  heat  without  decomposition. 

Methtlsulphuboi's  Chloride,  CH'CISO2.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv. 
140;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  422.) — Prepared  by  beating  methylsulphurous  acid  with  twico 
its  weight  of  phosphoric  pentachlonde,  adding  a  little  more  of  the  latter,  and  isolating 
by  fractional  distillation  the  portion  of  the  product  which  boils  between  1 50°  and  153°. 
"When  freshly  prepared  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  neutral 
ethylic  sulphite,  but  likewise  sharp,  and  exciting  sneezing.  It  fumes  slightly  in  the 
air,  sinks  in  water,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  thereby,  yielding  hydrochloric  and 
methylsulphurous  acid. 

Dimethylic  or  Neutral  Methtlic  Sulphite,  (CIFY-SO5.  (Car-ius,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  209 :  cxi.  93 ;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  86.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  met  hylic 
alcohol  on  disulphido  of  chlorine  or  on  sulphurous  chloride,  also  by  that  of  methyl  ic 
alcohol  on  methylsulphurous  chloride,  the  reactions  being  exactly  similar  to  those  by 
which  ethylic  sulphite  is  obtained  (p.  554). 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  121*5°,  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  755*4  mm. 
Specific  gravity  of  liquid  =  1  0456  at  16*23  (compared  with  that  of  water  at  4°  as 
unity) :  of  vapour,  obs.  «■•  3*G55  to  3*703 ;  calc.  =  3*796.  When  not  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  moist  air,  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  ethylic  sulphate. 

It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  slightly  in  water,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  oxide  and  formation  of  methylic  alcohol ;  and  reacts  with  alkalis, 
ammonia,  and  pentacbloride  of  phosphorus,  exactly  like  ethylic  sulphite. 

Mbthtlbthtlic  Sulphite,  C^'SO1  =  (CH^CUPJSO*1.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxi.  93;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  88.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  ethyls  ulphurous 
chloride  on  methylate  of  sodium,  the  mode  of  preparation  being  similar  to  that  of 
cthylamylie  sulphite  (p.  554).  It  is  a  colourless  fragrant  liquid,  which,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  takes  up  water  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  Boiling-point  140°  to  141*5°. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  =*■  1*0675  at  18°  (water  at  4°  =  1);  of  the  vapour  - 
4*3045.    Its  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  ethylic  and  methylic  sulphite. 

Chlorinated  Methylsulphurous  Acids. 

Three  chlorinated  acids  are  known,  derived  from  methylsulphurous  acid  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of  chlorino  for  hydrogen. 

CHLOROMRTHYLSiT.rii-CRO-cs  Acid,  CH'CISO1  -  (CH*Cl)HSO».  Chloro- 
viethyldithionic  Acid,  Chlorclayl-hyposulphuric  Acid.  (Kolbe.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lir. 
174.) — Produced  by  the  partial  dechlorination  of  dichloromethylsulphurous  acid,  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  To  prepare  it,  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  dichloro- 
methylsulphite,  CHKCISO*  (p.  557),  ia  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  digested  with 
zinc  till  saturated  therewith.  The  solution  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  decanted  from  the 
crystallised  zincate  of  potassium  ;  the  rest  of  the  zinc  is  thrown  down  from  it  by  boiling 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  pounded  and 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  80  por  cent.  On  evaporation,  chloromethylsulphiteof  potassium 
is  obtained,  mixed  however  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered  dichloromethyl- 
sulphite.  It  must  therefore  be  again  treated,  as  above,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  ; 
ana  on  subsequent  treatment  with  alcohol,  but  little  of  the  latter  salt  will  remain. 
To  convert  this  portion  likewise,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue,  acidulated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  exposfd  to  the  action  of  two  elements  of  Bun- 
sen's  zinc-carbon  battery— the  current  being  conducted  into  the  solution  by  two 
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amalgamated  zinc-plates— till  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  eensfs, 
and  zinc  is  deposited  upon  it..  The  zinc  is  then  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
carbonate  of  potassium;  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  again  exposed  to 
the  electric  current ;  the  solution  again  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  and 
these  operations  repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  converted 
into  CC1H*KS0* — that  is  to  say,  till  the  salt,  when  ignited,  no  longer  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid,  inasmuch  as  this  acid  is  evolved  from  the  dichlorinated  but  not  from 
the  monochlorinated  salt.  To  ascertain  whether  tho  conversion  is  complete,  a  sample 
of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exhausted  by  boiling  with  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  crystals,  which  separate'from  the  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling,  are  dried 
and  heated  in  a  test-tube  ;  and  the  condensed  drops  are  mixed  with  solution  of  silver. 
There  is  no  method  of  separating  the  two  salts.  The  liquid  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  current  must  always  contain  free  sulphuric  acid;  otherwise  the  chloromethylsul- 
phite  will  be  further  converted  into  methyisulnhito.  As  soon  as  the  dichloromethyl- 
sulphite has  completely  disappeared,  the  liquid  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium 
to  precipitate  the  zinc ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness ;  tho  residual  mass  boiled 
with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  which  leaves  behind  the  sulphate,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium  ;  the  potassium  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate 
by  sulphuric  acid  m  slight  excess;  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  the  boiling-point  rises  to 
130°,  and  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled  ;  tho  viscid  residue  diluted  with  water; 
the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtered  from  the  iusoluble  sulphate 
of  lead  ;  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  again  filtered,  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation.    Tho  residue  is  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  CH'CISO". 

Chloromethylsulphurous  acid  is  a  thickish  liquid,  syrupy  at  16° ;  strongly  acid ; 
yields  no  crystals  ;  sustains  a  heat  of  140°  without  decomposition. 

The  chloromet  h  vlsulphites  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  are 
crystallisablo.  —  The  ammonutm-sa/t  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  deliquescent 
prisms. — The  potassium-salt,  CH'KCISO',  crystallises  in  needles  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  in  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  the  liquid  thereby  becoming  semi-solid.  The 
needles  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  at  100°,  are  anhydrous  ;  at  a  red  heut.  they 
give  off  water  and  sulphurous  oxide,  with  a  trace  of  sulphur,  and  leave  chloride  of 
potassium  much  blackened  by  charcoal : 

CH'KCISO*    -    KC1  +  C  +  Il'O  +  SO*. 

The  salt  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  but  does  not  deliquesce.  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  sodium-salt  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  of  96  per  cent,  in  needles  united 
in  stellate  groups,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air. — The  barium-salt  forms  small  rhombic 
tables,  which  redden  litmus  faintly,  and  have  a  cooling  saline  taste. 

L*  ad-salt,  C'H'PbTTS^O4  (at  100°).— The  aqueous  acid,  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  delicate  silky  neodles,  united  in  tufts. 
After  being  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  appear  dull  aud 
opaque,  and  retain  3  7  per  cent,  (1  at.)  water,  which  escapes  at  100°.— The  salt  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  reddens  litmus,  and  tastes  sweet 
at  first,  but  afterwards  astringent. 

The  solution  boiled  with  lead-oxide  yields  an  alkaline  filtrate,  which  deposits  car- 
bonate of  lead  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Silver-salt. — The  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  aqueous  acid, 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  and  in  the  dark,  leaves  a  pale-yellow  viscid 
liquid,  which  with  diflBculty  yiolds  small  crystals,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  a 
sweetish  and  disagreeably  metallic  taste,  and  very  sensitive  to  light  and  heat. 

DicHLOBOMETHTLSuLPHUBors  A c i d, CxPCPSO1  -  (CHCl^HSO".  DicMorn- 
mcihyldithionic or  Chloroformyl-hyposulphurous  Acid.  (Kolbe,  loc.  cit.)—  This  acid  is 
obtained :— 1.  As  a  zinc-salt,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  trichloromethylsulphurous  acid  : 

2CHCl»SO»  +  Zu3    =    C*H3Cl«Zn"SlO«  +  Zn"CP. 

The  zinc  is  precipitated  from  the  resulting  solution  by  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  96  per  cent. : 
the  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  potassic  dichloromethylsulphite. 

2.  More  easilv,  as  a  potassium-salt,  by  boiling  dichloromethylsulphurous  chloride, 
CHCl'SO3  (p.  5*59),  with  potash : 

ciiciso2  +  kiio  =  cnci?Kso»  +  HC1. 

The  excess  of  potash  is  neutralised  with  carbonic  acid ;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  and  the  dichloromethylsulphite  of  potassium  is  separated  from  chloride  of  potas- 
sium by  boiling  spirit  (as  in  the  first  mothod),  and  further  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  water,  till  it  no  longer  gives  a  cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
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To  obtain  the  acid  from  the  potassium-salt,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  evapo- 
rated as  fur  as  possible  without  decomposition,  and,  if  chloride  of  potassium  be  present, 
till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  off.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  baryta-water,  added  exactly  in  the  right  proportion ;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the  residue  exhausted  by  boiling  ether,  which 
leaves  undissolved  any  salt  that  may  still  be  present,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  coloured  liquid.  To  decolorise  this  acid,  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  in 
it,  the  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The 
colouring-matter  remains  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate,  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  leaves  the  crystallised  acid. 

Dichloromethylsulphurous  acid  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  in  small, 
colourless,  deliquescent  prisms.  Its  properties  are  very  much  like  those  of  triehloro- 
methylsulphurous  acid.  It  decomposes  chlorides,  sustains  a  heat  of  140°  without 
alteration,  but  melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  evolution  of  white  vapours  and 
separation  of  carbon.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  nitric,  nitromuriatic,  or  chromic  acid.  It 
dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  dichloromethylsulphite,  and  like- 
wise monochloromethylsulphite  of  zinc  The  quantity  of  the  latter  salt  is  greater  as 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  kept  up  for  a  longer  time  by  continual  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2CH'Cl«SO«    +    Zn«    =    Zn"Cl*  +  C»H'Cl«Zn"SsO«. 

The  dichlorometbylsulphites  are  soluble  in  water,  some  of  them  also  in 
alcohol.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  chloromethylsulphitcs  by  giving  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  dry  distillation,  together  with  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides ;  tho 
residue  consists  of  metallic  chloride  slightly  coloured  by  charcoal : 

2CHCl'KSO»    -    2KC1  +  C  +  2SO»  +  CO*  +  2HCI. 

Carbonic  oxido  is  also  found  among  the  gaseous  products,  being  probably  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  free  carbon  on  the  carbonic  anhydride. 

Tho  ammonium-salt  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  colourless  prisms, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  often  an  inch  long. — The  potassium-salt,  CHCl\KSO\  forms 
small  pearly  scales.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  not  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  has  a  slightly 
saline  taste.  It  bears  a  heat  of  250°  without  decomposition,  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  is  decomposed  in  tho  manner  abovo  mentioned. — The  silver-salt,  CHCl2AgSO*, 
obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  silver,  is  very  sensitive  to  light 
and  heat.  When  protected  therefrom,  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum, 
in  small  transparent  crystals,  which  may  be  heated  to  150°  without  decomposing. 

Tbicklorohethtlsulfbtjbous  Acid,(CC1*)HSO».  Trichlorometkylditkionic 
or  Chlorocarbohyposulphuric  Acid.  (Kolbe,  loc.  cit.) — Obtained  as  a  potassium — or 
barium-salt,  by  gently  heating  trichloromethylsulphurous  chloride,  CO'SO*  (p.  559), 
with  potash  or  baryta ;  and  isolated  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of 
lead  by  sulphydric  acid. 

Tho  acid  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  small  colourless  prisms,  containing 
CHCPSOMPO.  The  crystals,  dried  in  a  vacuum,  yield  a  colourless  deliquescent 
mass,  difficult  to  dry  completely.  It  melts  at  130°  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
begins  to  boil  at  160°,  partly  volatilising;  while  another  part  is  completely  resolved 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene-gas) : 

CHC1«80*    =    HC1  *  SO»  +  COCR 

It  easily  dissolves  zinc,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  yielding  dichloromethylsulphite  of 
zinc.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  with  fuming  nitric,  nitromuriatic,  or  chromic  acid. 
It  decomposes  all  salts  of  volatilo  acids,  even  the  chlorides. 

The  aqueous  acid  is  converted,  by  a  small  quantity  of  potassium-amalgam  (1  pt. 
potassium  to  100  pts.  mercury),  into  dichloromethylsulphite  of  potassium ;  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  amalgam,  the  monochlorinatod  salt  is  formed,  and  with  a  still  larger 
quantity,  the  methylsulphite. 

The  trichloromethylsulphites  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  hare 
an  astringent  metallic  taste.  When  calcined  they  decompose  like  the  acid,  giving  off 
sulphurous  oxido  and  phosgene,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  chloride.  Tho  evolution  of 
phosgene  distinguishes  tho  trichloromethylsulphites  from  the  monochlorinated  aud 
dichlorinated  salts. 

The  ammonium-salt  forms  large  regular  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  resolved 
by  heat  into  sal-animoniac,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  phosgene. — The  potassium-salt, 
prepared  as  above,  and  purified  by  rocrystallisation,  forms  thin  transparent  plates, 
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which  have  ft  harsh  disagreeable  taste,  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  give  off 
7*1  percent  (1  at.)  wuter  at  100°.  It  may  be  heated  to  300°  without  decomposition, 
but  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  In  aqueous 
solution  it  is  converted  by  electrolysis,  if  no  free  acid  is  present,  into  mothylsulphite  of 
potassium  (p:  555). 

The  sodium-salt,  obtained  like  the  potassium-salt*  forms  thin  rhombic  tables,  which 
effloresce  readily,  and  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potassium-salt.— The  barium- 
salt,  CzCl'Ba"SiO*.HtO,  prepared  as  above,  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous 
solution,  in  small  colourless  lam i nee.,  but  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  tables  of  larger 
size.  The  crystals  dried  at  100°  still  retain  3*05  per  cent  (1  at.)  water,  which  escapes 
at  100°. 

The  lead-salt,  CCl*Pb"S704.2H,0,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  solution  in  broad  tables,  which  redden  litmus,  and  have  a  sweetish  rough  taste ; 
they  contain  6*1  per  cent.  (1  at.)  of  water,  which  escape  at  100°  ;  decomposition  begins 
at  150°.  The  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead,  yields  an  alkaline  filtrate, 
which  is  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
leaves  an  amorphous  basic  salt. 

The  copper-salt  forms  small  tables,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  containing  5  at.  water, 
of  which  only  2  at  go  off  at  180° — the  other  throe  remaining  till  the  salt  begins  to 
decompose. 

Silver-salt,  CCl'AgSO*. — The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  and  protected 
from  light,  yields  transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  which  redden  litmus,  hare  a 
sweetish  metallic  taste,  blacken  on  exposure  to  the  light,  and  likewise  when  their 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  But  when  freed,  by  heating  to  100°,  from  the  2  at  water  of 
crystallisation  which  they  contain,  they  remain  colourless  in  sunshine. 


Chloronuthylsulphurous  Chlorides. 

Two  chlorides  are  known,  derived  from  di-  and  tri-cbJorom  ethyl  sulphurous  acid,  by 
substitution  of  CI  for  HO.  When  they  are  treated  with  alkalis,  the  reverse  substitu- 
tion is  effected,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved  and  the  acid  produced  ;  e.  g. : 

CHCl'J  n,  cnci«)n 
(sojmo  +  g(o  -   csor  f& 

Chloride.  Acid. 

DicnLoROH KTHYLsuLPHUBOua  Chloride,  CHCl'SO*.  (Eolbe,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  liv.  163.—  Oerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  197.)— This  compound  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  trichloromethylsulphurous  chloride.  When  a  current 
of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  body,  till  the 
liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  water,  a  solution  is  formed,  containing — be- 
sides sulphurous  acid— hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  dichloromethylsulphurous 
chloride : 

CC1«S0*  +  S0»  +  2H«0    -    HQ  +  H5SO«  +  CHCl'SO'. 

This  chloride  cannot  bo  completely  separated  from  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
since  it  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  evaporation,  yielding  phosgene-gas  together  with 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  A  small  quantity  spread  out  upon  a  surface  soon  fills 
the  atmosphere  with  suffocating  vapours  of  phosgeno  and  sulphurous  oxide : 

CHCl'SO*  +  O    =    COCl*  +  SO«  +  HC1. 

Chlorine  passed  into  the  aqueous  solution  rcprccipitates  trichloromethylous  sulphide. — 
Bromine  forms  a  similar  precipitate,  containing  bromine  as  well  as  chlorine. — Iodine 
forms  no  precipitate.  The  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  potash  yields  chloride  and 
dichloromethylsulphite  of  potassium. 

This  compound  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  and  therefore  its  com- 
position has  not  been  determined  by  analysis.  Kolbe  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
CCl'SO*  (schmfiigsaures  Kohlenchlorid) ;  the  more  probable  view  of  its  m position 
above  given  was  suggested  by  Gerhardf.    The  two  formula?  differ  only  by  HC1. 

Thichlobomethtlsttlphitboiis  Chloridk,  CCl4SO*.  Sulphite  o  f  Perchloride 
of  Carfton.  Schvxfligsaure*  Kohlensiiperchlorid  (Kolbe).  Chlorunterschwefligsaurcs 
Cklorkohlmoxyd  (Berzelius). — This  compound,  discovered  by  Berzelius  and 
Marcot  (Schw.  J.  ix.  298),  and  further  examined  by  Kolbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv. 
148),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  carbonic  disulphide : 

CS«  +  6CP  +  2H*0    -    CCl'SO*  +  SCI*  +  4IIC1. 

Kolbe  prepares  it  by  introducing  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of  about 
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six  litres,  a  quantity  of  manganic  peroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  fill  about 
half  of  it,  then  adding  about  50  grammes  of  carbonic  disulphide,  and  immediately 
closing  the  vessel.  The  mixture  is  left  for  several  days  in  a  cool  place;  then,  aftr 
frequent  agitation,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  30°  (most  conveniently  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  summer),  till  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  disulphide  is  trans- 
formed. The  action  is  much  facilitated  by  adding  from  100  to  200  grins,  of  commer- 
cial nitric  acid.  All  danger  of  the  vessel  bursting  from  internal  pressure  may  be 
obviated  by  lifting  the  stopper  from  time  to  time.  The  mixture  is  then  transferred 
to  a  large  glass  flask,  and  distilled  in  an  oil-bath  into  a  cooled  receiver.  Undeeom- 
posed  carbonic  disulphide  then  passes  over  first,  mixed  with  a  yellowish  fetid  liquid  ;  and 
afterwards  the  trichloromethylsulphurous  chloride,  which  attaches  itself  in  crystal*  to 
the  sides  of  the  receiver,  but  is  easily  detached  by  slight  blows :  50  grins,  of  carbonic 
disulphide  yield  nearly  1 00  grms.  of  trichloromethylsulphurous  chloride. 

This  chloride  is  a  white,  crystalline,  volatile  body,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbonic  disulphide  ;  its  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated 
by  water.  It  melts  at  135°,  and  boils  without  alteration  at  170°;  distila  also  with 
vapour  of  water.  It  has  an  extremely  pungent  odour,  excites  tears,  and  produces  a 
disagreeable  roughness  in  the  throat.  Its  alcoholic  solution,  when  recently  prepared, 
is  but  slightly  clouded  by  nitrate  of  silver,  precipitation  not  taking  place  till  the  liquid 
has  remained  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  compound  sublimes  like  camphor,  in  small,  colourless,  transparent  plates,  having 
an  adamantine  lustre.  In  the  dry  state  it  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus,  but 
reddens  it  when  moist,  in  consequence  of  decomposition.  The  moist  crystals  are  white, 
opaque,  and  form  vegetations  like  hoarfrost.  It  supports  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture without  decomposition  ;  but  when  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness, 
it  is  resolved  into  chlorine,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  perchlorethylene: 

2CCl«SO*    -    C*C1«  +  2C1*  +  2SO'. 

When  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphu- 
rous oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  phosgene : 

CCl«SO«  +  H»0    -    SO*  +  2HC1  +  COC1*. 

In  contact  with  air  and  water,  it  decomposes  in  a  similar  manner,  yieldiug  hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphurous  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonic  dioxide. 

It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  forming  trichloromothylsulphite  and  chloride  of 
potassium. 

Wapnthylaulphurou.  Add,  C»H"SO»  =  (C'«Hl)HSOs  -  C..h?hS°S-  S!</" 

pkonaphthalic,  Hyposulphonaphthalic,  or  Naphtht/ldithionic  Acid.  (Faraday  [1827], 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xxxiv.  164.— Berzotiu s,  ibid.  lxv.  290.— W 6 h  1  e r,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharra.  xxxvii.  197. — Kegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxv.  87. — Laurent,  Rev. 
scient.  xiii.  587. — Kimberly,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm.  cxiv.  129.) — This  acid  is  produced, 
together  with  naphthylene-sulphurous  (diBulphonaphthalic)  acid,  by  melting  naphtha- 
lene with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  anhydride. — When  naphthalene  is  dissolved 
to  saturation,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  90°,  and  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  solidifies  completely  after  some  time ;  and  the  solidified  mass,  after  being  freed  from 
excess  of  acid  by  pressure  between  porous  tiles,  dissolves  completely  in  water,  pro- 
vided all  the  naphthalene  has  been  converted  into  acid  products.  To  separate  the  two 
acids,  the  aqueous  solution  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium,  concentrated,  and 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  which  precipitates  naphthylene-sulphite  of 
barium,  while  the  naphthylsulphite  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  crystallised  there- 
from.— To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  solution  of  the  barium-salt  is  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of  the  latter  removed  by  enrbonate  of  lead  ;  the  resulting 
naphthylsulphite  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sulpbydric  acid;  and  the  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated in  a  vacuum. 

Naphthylsulphurous  acid  may  be  obtained,  by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution,  as  an  irregularly  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  containing  C'^H'SOVIPO.  It 
lias  a  strongly  acid,  astringent,  metallic  taste ;  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  oil  of 
turpentine,  fixed  oils,  and  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  melt* 
between  85°  and  90°,  blackens  at  about  120°,  giving  off  an  odour  of  naphthalene,  and 
when  more  strongly  heated  swells  up  considerably,  leaving  a  very  bulky  cinder.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  brown  on  boiling. 

Naphthylsulphites. — The  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
for  the  most  part  also  in  alcohol,  and  have  a  bitter,  almost  metallic  taste.  When 
heated,  they  give  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  naphthalene,  together  with  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate  and  sulphide. — The  potassium-salt  fused  with 
excess  of  potassic  hydrate  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide,  and 
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formation  of  a  solid  body,  probably  naphthol  or  naphthylic  alcohol.  (Wurlz, 
Compt  rend.  lxiv.  750.) 

The  ammonium-salt  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  solu- 
tion becomes  acid  on  evaporation.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  melts, 
decomposes,  and  takes  fire. — The  potassium- soft,  2C,0HTKSO,.HsO,  crystallises  in 
6mall,  white,  very  brilliant  scales,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
— The  sodium-salt  is  similar,  and  has  a  strong  metallic  taste.— Tho  silvcr-nalt, 
C,,H'AgSO»,  is  moderately  soluble,  100  pts.  of  water  at  20°  dissolving  ubout  10  3  pts. 
of  it.    The  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 

The  barium-salt,  C*»HMBa"S*0".2H*0,  crystallises  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  on 
cooling,  in  small  tufts  or  cauliflower-heads;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  irregular 
scales,  grouped  like  cockscombs.  In  the  dry  state  it  quickly  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolving  113  pts.  of 
it  at  15°,  and  476  pts.  at  100°.  It  dissolves  also  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  burns  with  a  bright  very  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  blackish 
residue. — The  strontium-sal  t  is  crystalline. — The  calcium-salt  crystallises  with  diffi- 
culty. When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitronaphthylsulphitc  of  calcium. — The 
magnesium-,  zinc-,  nickel-,  nuniganotts,  and  ferrous  salts  are  also  crystallisable. — The 
cuprie  salt  crystallises  in  greenish  scales  containing  water,  which  they  partly  give  off 
in  dry  air. — The  neutral  lead-salt,  CwHHPb"8I0«,  crystallises  less  regularly  than  tho 
barium-salt.  When  heated  it  decomposes,  throwing  out  ramifications  in  all  directions, 
and  increasing  considerably  in  volume.  Its  solution  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  yields 
a  basic  salt  containing  C"H"Pb"SsO«.Pb"0  or  C»H"Pb"S«O«.3Pb',0,  according  to  tho 
quantity  of  oxide  us«*i. — The  mercuric  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in 
naphtbylsulphurous  acid,  is  yellow  and  deliquescent. 

Mctanaphtkylsulphiirous  Acid. — This  name  may  bo  applied  to  an  acid,  apparently 
isomeric  with  naphtbylsulphurous  acid,  which,  according  to  Faraday,  is  sometimes 
formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  especially  when  1  pt.  of 
naphthalene  is  very  strongly  heated  with  2  pts.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with- 
out, however,  allowing  the  mixture  to  give  off  sulphurous  oxide.  On  saturatirg  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  product  with  carbonate  of  barium,  the  barium-salt  of  this 
peculiar  acid  is  precipitated,  together  with  sulphate,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  from 
the  latter  by  boiling  water;  on  evaporating  the  resulting  solution,  it  is  deposited  in 
small  hard  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  salt  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  barium  as  the  ordinary  naphthylsulphite,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  not  burning  with  flame  when  heated,  but  merely  smouldering  (Faraday, 
Berzelius). — Tho  potassium-salt  of  the  Bame  arid  crystallises  in  scales,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol. — Tho  lead-salt  is  very  much  like  the  barium-salt,  By  decom- 
posing it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  acid  is  obtained,  which  crystallises  in  scales, 
soft  to  the  touch,  permanent  in  the  air,  but  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  the  sun. 
(Faraday,  Berzelius.) 

Xaphthylsulphurous  Chloride,  CIFCISO*.  (Kimberly,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiv.  129.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  naphthylsulphite  of 
sodium  dried  at  100;.  Ou  treating  the  product/ with  water,  and  crystallising  the  un- 
dissolved portion  from  ether  free  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  pure,  in  colourless, 
microscopic,  rhombic  la  mi  use.  It  is  inodorous,  melts  at  65°,  and  solidifies  in  globular 
masses  on  cooling,  but,  if  kept  from  agitation  and  from  contact  with  solid  bodies,  it 
remains  liquid  below  56°.  It  dissolves  v^ry  easily  in  ether,  benzol,  carbonic  disul- 
phide,  and  phosphoric  oxychlorido.  It  is  for  the  most  part  decomposed  by  dry  distil- 
lation, the  decomposition  beginning  at  about  120°.  It  js  slowly  decomposed  by  roatir, 
easily  by  potash,  in  aqueous  and  especially  in  alcoholic  solution,  yielding  alcohol  and 
naphtbylsulphurous  acid.— Alcohol  converts  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  when  heated, 
into  ethylnaphthy lie  sulphite: 

C,0HTCISO5  +  (C*H»)HO    -    HC1  +  (C,H»XC,•H,)SO•. 

Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  naphthylthionamic  acid : 

C'H'CISO*  +  H»N    -    HC1  +  C"H»NSO« 

Ethylnaphthylic  Sulphite,  C'«H»S0«  -  <£!g!|sO».    (Kimberly,  he.  cit.) 

—Prepared  by  heating  1  at.  naphthylsulphurous  chloride  with  not  more  than  2  at. 
alcohol,  in  an  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  vapours  may  condense  and  flow  back 
again ;  then  distilling  off  the  excess  of  alcohol,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water; 
if  the  product  is  coloured,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  ether,  and  treated  with  animal  char 
coal. 

Ethylnaphthylic  sulphite,  when  recently  prepared,  is  a  viscid  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  docs  not  solidify  even  *t  -8°  to  -10°;  but  after  keeping  for 
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several  days  (or,  if  it  has  been  heated  above  50°,  after  weeks  or  months),  it  solidifies  in 
nodules  composed  of  laminar  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  giving  off  sulphurous 
oxide,  yielding  a  considerable  sublimate  of  naphthalene,  and  leaving  a  small  carbo- 
naceous residue — By  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  alcohol 
and  naphthylsulphite  of  potassium.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is  decomposed  by  water 
in  the  samo  manner  as  by  potash  ;  and  when  heated  with  water  alone  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  about  150°,  it  is  resolved,  without  blackening  or  formation  of  secondary  products, 
into  alcohol,  naphthalene,  and  sulphuric  acid  (probably  first  into  alcohol  and  naphthyl- 
Milphurous  acid,  which  is  then  further  split  up  into  naphthalene  and  sulphuric  acid). 
— With  peiitachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  ethylic  chloride,  naphthylsulphurous 
chloride,  and  phosphoric  oxy chloride: 

(ch*xc,ohoso»  +  pci»  -  c«h»ci  +  c'«b?ciso»  +  POC1*. 

C'«HMI)M 

Naphthylthionamic  Acid,  C"H'NSO*  -     (SO)-Vg.  NapkthyUhkmamde. 

(Kimberly,  loc.  cit.)—  Produced,  by  triturating  naphthylsulphurous  chloride  with 
ammonia,  as  a  yollow  oil,  which  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  either  solution  in  microscopic  crystals, 
apparently  quadratic  combinations,  P  .  oP  .  Poo ,  with  the  angle  P  :  P  on  the  lateral 
edges  ■■  1 10°.  It  dissolves  also  in  aqueous  ammonia,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  from  the  two  latter  solutions  unaltered.  It  is 
inodorous,  has  a  greyish-yellow  colour  when  dry,  light-yellow  when  moistened  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  gradually  turning  red  on  exposure  to  tho  air.  It  melts  without 
decomposition,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  viscid  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  an  amorphous 
mass  ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  chars  and  gives  off  pungent  vapours. 

It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  yielding  ammonia  and  naphthyl- 
sulphite of  potassium.  Hoated  with  aqueous  nUriU  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  nitrogen, 
and  is  converted  into  naphthylsulphite  of  potassium  ;  part  of  it  is,  however,  transformed 
at  the  same  time  into  a  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and  detonating  slightly 
when  heated. 

When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  containing  a  little  free  ammonia,  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  argentic  nitrate,  and  the  ammonia  is  allowed  to  evaporate  gradually  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  argentic  naphthylthionamato,  C'WAgNSO*,  is  de- 
posited as  a  white  crystalline  sul>stauce,  easily  solublo  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  ammonia, 
and  quickly  blackening  when  exposed  to  light. 

BenzonaphthyltJihnamic  acid,  C^H^C^HK^NSO',  is  produced  by  fusing  naphthyl- 
thionamic  acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  benzoic  chloride,  till  hydrochloric  acid 
is  no  longer  evolved ;  and  on  washing  the  product  with  lukewarm  water,  drying  it, 
and  recrystallising  from  alcohol,  it  separates  in  microscopic  prismatic  crystals,  easily 
soluble, in  alcohol,  ether,  aqueous  ammonia,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  without 
decomposition  at  100°,  but  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  when  boiled  with 
aqueous  potash,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  benzoato  and  naphthykulphite  of 
potassium.  When  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  argentic 
nitrate,  and  loft,  to  evaporato,  it  deposits  argentic  benzonaph  thy  Ithionamato, 
C'^H'Ag^HK^NSO*,  as  an  amorphous  floccnlent  precipitate,  which  dissolves  some- 
what slowly  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  crystallised  in  microscopic  needles  by  mixing  its 
ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  gently  wanning 
the  liquid.  (Kimberly.) 

Bromo-,  Chloro-,  and  NUro-naphthykulphurous  Acids. 

These  acids  are.  formed  by  heating  the  bromo-,  chloro-,  and  nitro-naphthalones  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  monochlorinated  compound)  with  ordinary 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Bromonaphthylsulphurous  Acid,  C'^PBrSO*  =  (OH^B^HSO*.  (Lau- 
rent, Compt.  chim.  18-19,  p.  302.) — When  the  solution  obtained  by  heating  bromo- 
naphthalene  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralised  with  potash,  diluted,  and  boiled, 
tho  filtered  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  pulp  of  potassic  bromonaphtkyisvi- 
phiic,  C,,H,BrKSO\  which  is  colourless,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  tubercles.  Boiling  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  a  v<>llow  salt,  which  takes  fire  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  and 
probably  consists  of  C»I^NO')BrKSO». 

A  solution  of  potassic  bromonaphthylsulphitc  poured  into  a  warm  moderately  concen- 
trated solution  of  barium-chloride,  precipitate*  the  broinonaphthylsniphite  of  barium, 
C«H"Br*Ba"SlO«  as  a  crystalline  salt  soluble  in  cold  water.  'The  solution  of  the 
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potassium-salt  forms  white  precipitates  with  moderately  strong  solutions  of  calcic 
chloride  and  plumbic  acetate,  but  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Dibromonaphthylsulphurous  Acid,  C,»H«BraSOI  =  (CwH*Br»)HSO». 
(Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  392.) — Prepared  as  above  from  dibromonaphtbalene. 
— The  potassium-salt,  Cl#HsBrsKSO\  is  crystalline,  and  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. — The 
barium-salt,  C-*H,0BrlBa"S,Oa,  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt 
into  a  boiling  and  very  dilute  solution  of  barium-chloride,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  as 
a  flocculent  precipitate  composed  of  microscopic  needles. 

Ckloronaphthylsulphurous  Acid,  (C,•B;•C1)HS0,.  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxiii.  36.) — When  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  1  vol.  chloro- 
naphthalene  is  heated  to  140°  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  transparent  brownish  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  alter  on  cooling ;  but  is  converted,  by  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  water,  into  a  white,  buttery,  scarcely  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  freed  from 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  spreading  it  out  on  a  porous  tile  (Zinin).  The  samo 
acid  appears  to  be  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  ncid,  on  dissolving  chlorido 
of  naphthalene  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  (Laurent.) 

Chloronaphthylsulphurous  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  when  heated, 
it  melts  to  a  brownish  liquid,  decomposes,  and  gives  off  an  odour  of  naphthalene. 

The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  crystalline  and  very  soluble.  Its  solution  forms 
soluble  curdy  precipitates  with  ferrous  and  argentic  salts. — The  potassium-salt  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL— The  barium-salt,  C"H'*Cl,Ba"S,0«  forms 
microscopic  needles  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  soluble — The  cupric  salt  is  bluish 
and  very  soluble. — The  ferrous  salt  is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. — The  lead-salt  is 
n  white  nearly  insoluble  powder.— The  silver-salt  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  at  1 00°. 

Dichloronaphthyf  sulphurous  Acid,  (CMH»Cla)HSO».  (Zinin,  lor.  cit.)— 
Prepared  like  tho  preceding.  It  is  a  white  buttery  acid,  very  soluble  in  water.  Its 
ammonium-salt  is  also  very  soluble. — Tho  potassium-salt  and  the  barium-salt, 
C*H'*Cl,Ba"8aO«,  form  small  slightly  soluble  needles.— The  silver-salt,  C'WCl'AgSO', 
crystallises  in  colourless  scales,  still  less  soluble  than  the  potassium-salt. 

Trichloronaphthylsulphurous  Acid,  (C,•H*Cl,)HSO•.  (Laurent  Compt. 
chim.  1849,  p.  394.) — Prepared  by  dissolving  trichloronaphthalene  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  neutralising  the  diluted  solution  with  potash,  converting  the  potassium-salt  into 
a  barium-salt,  then  into  a  lead-salt,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aqueous  solution  thus  obtained  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  microscopic 
needles,  which  may  be  purified  by  rocrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  easily  solublo  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia. 
Most  of  the  other  trichloronaphthylsulphites,  even  those  of  potassium  and  sodium,  are 
but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  consequently  the  acid  and  its  ammonium-salt 
form  precipitates  even  in  the  cold  dilute  solutions  of  tho  nitrate  and  sulphite  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  and  in  those  of  the  chlorideB  of  barium  and  calcium,  and  of  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  nickel,  and  copper. 

The  potassium -salt  forms  opaque  microscopic  scales,  very  soluble  in  boiling  wator, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  toiling  alcohol.— The  barium-salt,  C^JPCl'Ba'S'O*, 
requires  from  300  to  400  pts.  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it.— An  ammoniacal  cuprio 
salt,  C,H,Cl*CuS,0<.4NH,.4H,0,  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  ammonium- 
salt  into  cupric  acetate,  adding  ammonia,  and  heating.  Tho  solution,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  filamentous  jelly,  like  the  mycodermic  substaueoe  deposited  from  tartario 
solutions.    The  washed  salt  has  a  lilac  colour,  changing  to  blue  on  drying. 

Tetrachloronaphthylsulphurous  Acid,  (C^H'Cl^HSO*.  (Laurent, Compt. 
chim.  1849,  p.  39 7.)— Prepared  by  heating  tetrachloronaphthalonewith  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.— The  potassium-salt,  CwH5Cl*K.SO*,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  solublo 
in  boiling  water,  very  solublo  in  boiling  alcohol,  wheuco  it  separates  in  microscopio 
spherules.  Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  acetate  of  barium,  but  on 
addition  of  water,  the  liquid  coagulates  to  a  gelatinous  mass, 

Nitronaphthylsulphurous  Acid,  CwHf (NO*)SO».  (Laurent,  Rev.  scient .  xiii. 
588.)— Nitronaphthalene  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  red  tolution. 
from  which  water  precipitates  more  or  less  unaltered  nitro naphthalene.  The  filtered 
solution  saturated  with  carbonates  yields  the  nitronaphthylsulphites.  The  acid  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthylsulphurous  acid.  It  crystallises 
in  microscopic  rhomboidal  scales.    Sulphydrate  of  ammonium  appears  to  convert  it 

into  naphthionic  acid  (iv.  17).  .  _ 

The  nitronaphthylsulphites  ignite  when  healed  in  close  vessels.— The  ammonium- 
salt  crystallises  in  needles;  the  potassium-salt  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  irregular 
J  oo2 
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crystals.-The  calcium-salt,  GPHlW^N01)WJ  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

Dinitronaphthyl  sulphurous  Acid,  C,0H^(NO:)'SO,t  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthylsulphurous  acid. — Its  ammonium-salt, 
Cl"H*(NH4XNO,)*SOJ,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  ;  it  it*  decomposed  by  Bulphydrate 
of  ammonium,  yielding  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  perhaps  nitronaph- 
thionic  acid.  (Laurent,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  637.) 

Phcnytauiphurous  Arid,  C«H\SO»  -  (CH»)H80»  Sulphobenzolic,  Svlpho- 
benzinw,  or  Bulphohmzidic  Acid.  (Mitscherlich  f  1834],  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  283,  634. 
— Stenhouse,  Pn>c.  Koy.  Soc.  xiv.  351.— Wurtz,  Compt.  rend.  lxiv.  749.— Kekule, 
ibid.  p.  762.) — Tins  add  is  produced  by  dissolving  benzene  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
diluting  with  water,  filtering  to  separate  any  sulphobcnzidc  (p.  486)  that  may  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  barium,  converting  tie  resulting 
barium-salt  into  a  cupric  salt  by  precipitation  with  euprie  sulphite,  purifying  the 
cupric  salt  by  crystallisation,  and  decomposing  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  gently  htatmg  benzene  with  about  an  equal  volume  of 
ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acii;  and  (according  to  Stenhouse)  this  is  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  it  in  large  quantities,  using  4  vols,  sulphuric  acid  to  6  vols,  benzene. 
Phenylsulphurous  acid  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  yiolds  a  crystalline  residue, 
which  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  phony  lsulphites  or  sulphobenzolate s,  C'lPMSO*.  are  very  stable  salts, 
some  of  them  bearing  a  very  high  temperature  without  decomposing.  The  ammonium- 
salt,  however,  decomposes  easily  at  200°,  yielding  sulphophenylamide  (p.  623X  together 
with  sulphurous  oxide,  ammonia,  benxene,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phenylic  sulphide ; 
and  the  sodium-  and  calcium-salts  yield,  by  dry  distillation,  phenylic  sulphide, 
(C«H»)«S,  together  with  carbonic  dioxide  and  sulphurous  oxide.  (Stenhouse,  iv. 
417.) 

The  phenylsulphites  distilled  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  yield  phenylsulphu- 
rous or  sulphophenylic  chloride,  C*H*C1S0*  (Gorhardt  and  Chancel).  They 
may  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash  without  decomposition, 
but  by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate  they  are  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  and  phenol 
(Wurtz,  Kekule): 

(C«H»)KSO>  +  KHO    -    K*SO»  +  (C«H»)HO. 

PoU'iic  ulieiiyl- 


Thc  phenylsulphites  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  crystallise  easily ; 
the  barium-salt  is  obtained  only  in  crystalline  crusts;  tho zinc-  and  silver-salts  are  also 
crystallisable.— The  cupric  salt,  C"U,,Cu*S<0,1  forms  fine,  bulky,  hydrated  crystals 
which  give  off  all  their  water  at  170°.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Nitrophenylsxdphurous  acid,  C*H*(NO)*SO\  is  produced  by  boiling  phenyl  sulphurous 
acid  with  nitric  acid.— Its  ammonium-salt,  C•H4(NH*)(NO,)SO,,  is  converted  by  miI- 
phydric  acid  into  phenylsulphainate  of  ammonium.  (Laurent,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi. 
638.) 

Phenylsulphurous  Chloriie,  C«H»C1S0«   -  <§S»(?     Sulphophenylic  or 

Sulphobenzolic  Chloride.  (Gerhardt  and  Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  690.)— Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  on  a  phenylsulphite.  To  prepare  it, 
l>enzene  is  gently  heatetl  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  it  IB  com- 
pletely dissolved  ;  the  liquid,  after  dilution,  is  saturated  with  chalk  :  the  filtored  solu- 
tion of  calcic  phenylsulphite  is  exactly  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the 
solution  of  sodic  phenylsulphite  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  This  salt  having  been 
dried  at  150°,  is  then  mixed  in  a  retort  by  small  portions  with  oxychloride  of  phospho- 
rus, so  as  to  form  a  thick  pulp.  The  reaction  begins  in  the  cold,  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceases,  the  product  is  to  bo  distilled  as  long  as  anv  oily  matter  passes  over,  and  the 
distillate  rectified,  collecting  apart  the  latter  portions,  which  distil  at  254<>.  The  lower 
portions  contain  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  phenylsulphurous  chloride,  and  may  be 
utilised  for  the  preparation  of  sulphophenylamide  (p.  623). 

Phenylsulphurous  chloride  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
1-378  at  23°.  It  boils  at  264°,  has  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  bitter-almond  oil.  and 
fumes  slightly  in  the  air.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  water,  but  alkalis  instantly 
convert  it  into  phenylsulphite  and  chloride  of  alkali-metal.  With  aqueous  ammonia 
it  yields  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphophenylamide  (phenylthionaraide). 

Phenylsulphurous  Hydride,  C*H*SO«.     Bmzyl«ulphurous  Arid.  (Kolhe, 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  163  ;  Jahrcsb.  1861,  p.  627.)— Produced,  as  a  zinc-salt,  by  the 
of  zinc-ethyl  on  phenylsulphurous  chloride  : 

2CPPC1SO'  +  Zn"(CH»)'  -    2C»H»C1  +  C'WsW, 
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Pure  phenylsulphurous  chloride  is  mixed  with  3  vols,  ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol, 
and  zinc-ethyl  is  gradually  added  to  the  mixture  iu  a  flagk  filled  with  dry  carbonic  dioxide, 
the  liquid  becoming  hot, and  depositing  a  white  powder  at  each  addition.  Ab  soon  as 
a  portion  of  the  mixture  no  longer  exhibits  the  smell  of  the  chloride,  the  pasty  mass  is 
to  bo  heated  to  100°  to  expel  the  ether,  and  the  excess  of  zinc-ethyl  is  decomposed  by 
water,  which  will  not  dissolve  the  basic  zinc-salt  formed  in  the  reaction,  even  on 
boiling.  On  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  dissolves,  excepting  a  small 
quantity  of  a  disagreeably-smelling  oil  [perhaps  C*H4(CsHs)SOr] ;  and  the  decanted 
liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  phenylsulphurous  hydride,  in  large,  mostly  stellate  prisms, 
which  may  be  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  the  oil  by  recrystallisation.  Its  formation 
from  the  zinc-salt  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C,2H'»Zn"S?0«  +  2HC1    -    Zn"Cla  +  2CHW. 

Phenylsulphurous  hydride  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water — freely 
also  in  alcohol,  and  especially  in  other.  It  is  inodorous  ;  has  a  strong  acid  ta*te  and 
reaction ;  cannot  be  sublimed,  melts  below  100°,  and  begins  to  decompose  when  heatrd 
above  100°.  It  is  oxidised  to  phenylsulphurous  acid,  slowly  by  contact  with  the  air, 
quickly  by  nitric  acid.  By  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  from  sulphuric  acid  by  zinc),  it 
is  converted  into  phenylic  sulphydrate. 

Phenylsulphurous  hydride  is  a  monobasic  acid,  which  easily  decomposes  metallic 
hydrates  and  carbonates.  According  to  Kekule's  views  of  the  composition  of  the  aro- 
matic bodies,  it  maybe  regarded  as  benzene-sulphurous  acid,  C'H^SO'H), 
that  is  as  benzene  in  which  1  at.  H  is  replaced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  residue,  S02H ; 
the  hydrogen  in  this  residue  is  still  replaceable  by  metals. 

Tbo  ammonium-salt  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  lam'mre,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  — Tho  ftarium-salt,  0' "H'-Ba'^O*,  forms  crystalline 
nodules,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol.— The  cuprk  salt  separates  from 
a  strongly  concentrated  solution,  in  yellowish-green  laminae,  having  a  satiny  lustre  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. — The  silver-salt,  C*HJAgSOs,  separates  from  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  on  cooling  in  satiny  laminae,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  same  salt  is 
obtained,  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  on  mixing  the  aqueous  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver.— The  neutral  zinc-salt,  C'lH,•Zn"iJ*0,,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  acid 
with  zinc-carbonate,  or  by  decomposing  the  basic  salt  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
the  acid  with  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  crystallises  in  oblique 
rhombic  plates  with  truncated  angles,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water. 

D ifhen yx-di sin.pHU bous  or  DnnRNTx-DiscLPHOPHRNYi-ic  Aero,  CI,H1,S*0#.  (Fit- 
tig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxii.  201.) — Formed  by  dissolving  phenyl  (iv.  409)  in  warm 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid:  the  warm  much-diluted  solution  is  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  potassium ;  and  the  sparingly  soluble  potassium -salt,  which  separates 
on  cooling,  is  crystallised  several  times  from  water.  The  acid  separated  from  the  lead- 
Mklt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  crystallises  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  prismatic 
deliquescent  crystals,  which  melt  at  72'5°,  and  docompose  when  heated  above  200°. 
The  acid  is  dibasic. — The  potassium-salt,  C'H'K'S'O*  crystallises  in  efflorescent  prisms 
or  scales,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  and 
decomposing  at  a  red  heat. — The  barium-salt,  C,!H*Ba"S,Oa,  is  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. — The  calcium-salt,  C,,H■,Ca"S,0•, 
i*also  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  formed  only  on  heating  the  solution  of 
the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium. — The  lead-salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  acids. — The  silver-salt  crystallises  in  lamina?,  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than 
the  potassium-salt.  The  salts  of  other  metals  do  not  form  precipitates  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium-salt. 

TbymylBUlpHnroas  Acid,  C^ff'SO*.  Syn.  with  Ctmvlstjxpitubotjs  Aero 
(ii  298). 

Jtylylsulpbuxous  Add,  C>H»°SO*  =>  (C'H^HSO*.  Sulphoxylenic  orSulphoxtflo- 
lie  Aid.  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  319.— Church,  Chem.  Soc.Qu.  J.  xiv.  52.— 
Volck  el,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  ixxxvi.  335. — De  la  Rueand  Muller,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xiv.  54.) — "When  xylene  is  left  in  contact  for  a  week  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  part 
of  it  dissolves,  and  the  undissolved  portion  becomes  more  or  less  filled  with  long, 
colourless,  shining  needles  of  xylylsulphurous  acid.  Tliey  havo  a  strongly  acid,  after- 
wards bitter  taste  ;  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  sulphuric  acid ;  deliquesce  quieklv 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  be  heated  to  melting  in  a  vacuum  or  in  vajjour  of 
xvh  tu-  without  decomposition;  at  a  higher  temperature  they  become  dark-coloured. 

*  Xytylsulpkite  of  barium,  C,*H"Ba"S,0«,  crystallises  in  nacreous  transparent  scales, 
no*  'altered  by  boiling  with  water. 
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0.  Sulphurous  Ethers  containing  Diatomic  Alcohol-radides. 

(80?) 

Bttaylene-sulpburous  Acid,  CH^O*   =   (CH'JH^SO*)8  -  (CHTfO*. 

H*  ) 

Disulphetholic  Acid.  (Buckton  and  Hofmann  [1856],  Ghem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  ix. 
260;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c  129. — Husemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phartn.  cxxvi.  269  ;  Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  428.) — This  acid  is  produced  : — 1.  By  heating  ethylenic  di-  or  tri-«ulpho- 
carbonato  (p.  602)  with  fuming  nitric  acid : 

(C*H«)C0S«  +  4NO»H    -    (CTI,)niS«0B  +  4NO  +  COJ  +  HH). 
(CH4)CS«  +  6X041    ~    (ClV)E.s8i0'  +  6NO  +  C0«  +  SO*  +  2H80. 

The  liquid  is  heated  as  long  as  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  then  evaporated  with 
repeated  addition  of  water,  and  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  the  lead-salt, 
which  crystallises  out,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  filtered 
solution  of  ethylene-Bulphurous  acid  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup.    (Huscman  u.) 

2.  Together  with  sulphopropionic  acid,  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on 
propionitrilo  (cyanide  of  ethyl)  or  propionamido : 

C'H»N  +  3B7S0*    -    C*II,5W  +  (NIT'lIISO4  +  CO*. 

IVoplonUrile.                           Ethylene-  Ami  nu.pti.tte 

sulphurous  of  ammonium, 
arid. 

C»H»U    +   H'O  +  2H*S0«    -    CIPSO*  +  (NH')HSO'. 

Proplooitrile.                                        Sulphopro.  Acid  sulphate 

pionlc  acid,  of  ammonium. 

Propionamide,  (C*HTNO),  which  differs  from  propionitrilo  only  by  IPO,  is  acted  upon 
by  sulphuric  acid  in  exactly  the  same  manner;  and  being  easier  to  prepare  than  pro- 
pionitrile,  is  used  in  preference  for  the  preparation  of  ethylene-sulphurous  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  a  mixture  of  propionamido  with  an  equal  volume  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid,  is  heated  as  long  as  carbonic  dioxide  is  ovolvi-d  and  propionic  acid  distils  over. 
The  solid  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  water;  the  freo  sulphurie  acid  is  neutralised 
with  finely-pounded  marble ;  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  the 
liquid  with  carbonate  of  barium  till  it  no  longer  gives  a  pcrmanont  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium;  and  the  filtered  solution  of  cthylene-sulphite  of  ammonium  is 
concentrated  to  the  crystallising-point.  To  obtaiu  the  free  acid,  this  salt  is  converted 
into  a  barium-salt  by  boiling  with  baryta-water ;  the  barium-salt  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  acid  filtrate  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  and  tho  resulting 
lead-salt,  after  crystallisation,  is  decomposed  by  fculphurcttcd  hydrogen.  (Buck  ton 
and  Hofmann.) 

Tho  syrupy  acid,  obtained  by  carefully  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  solidifies, 
when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  radio-crystalline,  very  deliquescent  mass,  consisting 
(according  to  Husemann)  of  CRW-BK).  It  gives  off  its  1  at.  water  at  100°;  ami 
the  anhydrous  acid  molts  at  94°,  and  solidifies  again  at  60°  (H  use  man  n) ;  at  higher 
temperatures  it  chars;  and  gives  off  white  vapours.    (Buckton  and  Hofmann.) 

Ethylene-sulphurous  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  and  acid  salts,— The  ethy- 
lene-sulphites  are  all  soluble  and  crystallisable. 

Tho  neutral  ammonium-salt,  CaH4(NH4)sS,0,>  crystallises  in  long  monoclinic 
prisms,  often  exhibiting  tho  simple  combination  ooP  .  Poo  (Iluscmann). — The  neu- 
tral potassium-salt,  CIPK'S'O-,  forms  thick,  four-sided,  monoclinic  prisms ;  the  acid 
potassium-salt,  2(C*H*)HK810".3H*0,  hard,  white,  crystalline  crusts. — The  neutral 
sodium-salt,  C3H*Na2S20*,  crystallises  in  well-defined  crystals,  belonging  to  tho  triraetric 
system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP .  P  oo. — Tho  neutral  silwr-salf,  C,H*AgsSs0*, 
forms  thin  monoclinic  tables ;  there  is  also  an  acid  silver-salt,  C*H*AgS,0*.C,H4Aga8t0,l 
forming  milk-white  spherical  groups  of  crystals.  (Husomann.) 

The  barium-salt,  obtained  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  ammouinm-salt  with  baryta, 
and  precipitating  the  excess  of  the  latter  with  carbonic  acid,  crvstallises  in  stellate 
groups  of  six-sided  tablets,  which  contain  C*H,Ba"S,0*.H20,  and  become  anhydrous 
at  170°  (Buckton  and  Hofmann). — According  to  Husomann,  a  hydraled  salt 
containing  C,H4Ba"S,0*.2H*0,  is  obtained  in  small  rhombic  octahedrons,  by  saturating 
tho  still  yellow  solution  of  cthylene-sulphocarbonate  in  fuming  nitric  acid  with  carbo- 
nate of  barium  ;  whereas  the  pure  acid,  saturated  in  like  manner,  yields  the  anhydrous 
salt,  CFHWSPO6,  which  is  more  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  slender  monoclinic 
prisms. 

Tho  cupric  salt,  C2H4Cu"S20».4HI0,  forms  light-blue  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
give  off  §  of  their  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  170°  (Husemann).— The  lead-salt 
forms  easily  solublo  crystalline  crusts,  containing  2CsIPPb*'.S/0«.3H,0  (Husemann); 
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according  to  Buck  ton  and  Hofmann,  it  crystallises  in  thin  prisms 
laminae,  and  its  solution,  when  quickly  evaporated,  dries  up  to  a  tough  gummy  mass. — The 
magnesium-salt,  C;H4Mg"S*0,.6H*0,  crystallises  in  colourless,  easily  soluble,  mono- 
clinic  prisms  and  tables  which  give  off  half  their  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  180° 
(Husemann).— The  mercuric  salt,  C3H4Hg"SJ0,.6li80,  forms  long,  thin  monodinic 
prisms ;  the  merairous  salt,  C2H*HglS*0".HI0,  forms  white  crusts,  which  separate  on 
warming  into  an  acid  and  a  basic  salt  (Husemann).— The  sinc-salt,  C*H4Zn"8I0B. 
6HJ0,  crystallises  in  nacreous  monodinic  tablets,  which  do  not  giro  their  last  atom  of 
water  till  heated  to  175°.  (Husemann.) 

Appendix  to  Ethylene- sulphurous  Acid:  Sdxfhopbopioxic  Acid,  CH'SO*  = 
(SO)") 

CJH«0«.80»  -  (CH'OrVO*?— Producod,  together  with  ethylene-sulphurous  acid  (as 

H*  i 

above  described),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  propionamide  or  propionitrile.  Its 
ammonium-salt  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  ethylenc-sulphite  of  ammonium, 
and  may  bo  separated  therefrom  as  a  syrupy  precipitate  by  addition  of  absolute 
alcohol.  On  boiling  the  dilute  mother-liquor  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  concen- 
trating, sulphopropionate  of  barium,  C,H*Ba"Sa04  (at  170°),  separates  in  cubic 
granules;  or  if  the  solution  be  less  concentrated,  and  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four 
hours,  in  spherical  groups  of  silky  crystals.    (Buc k t  o  n  and  Hofmann.) 

Ketbylene^nlpburonsAoid,  CH*S*0«  »  (Cg)"jo<.    Disulphometholic  Acid. 

Mtthionic  Acid.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  35.— Wotherill,  ibid.  Ixvi.  122. — 
Strecker,  ibid,  c.  199.— Buckton  and  Hofmann,  ibid.  c.  129  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
ix.  241;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  608.) — This  acid,  discovered  by  Liebig,  is  produced: 
1.  By  tho  action  of  sulphuric  oxide  (anhydride)  on  cthylic  ether  (Liebig,  W  ether  ill, 
Strecker). — 2.  By  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  acetonitrile 
(Buck ton  and  Hofmann).  Its  mode  of  formation  by  this  second  method  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  ethylene-sulphurous  acid  from  propionamide  or  propionitrile  (p.  566), 
sulphacetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (p.  475). 

To  prepare  it  by  the  first  method  (which,  however,  yields  but  a  small  product),  sul- 
phuric oxide  is  passed  in  tho  state  of  vapour,  or  (preferably)  introduced  in  the  solid 
state,  into  anhydrous  ether  contained  in  a  cooled  vessel ;  the  resulting  solution  is 
shaken  up  with  wator ;  the  watery  liquid,  separated  from  the  ethereal  solution  of 
neutral  ethylic  sulphate,  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium;  tho  methylene-sul- 
phite  of  barium  thus  produced  is  decomposed  by  excels  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  filtered 
solution  is  boiled  with  carbonato  of  lead;  and  the  resulting  lead-salt  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Strocker.) 

By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  methylcne-sulphurous  acid  over  the  water- 
bath  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to  cool  in  a  vacuum,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  a  mass  of 
radiating  needles  (Buckton  and  Hofmann);  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  if. 
solidifies  in  long  needle-shaped  crystals  (Strecker).  It  is  very  deliquescent,  has  a 
very  sour  taste,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  rather  strong  heating,  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  into  its  solution. 

The  methylene-sulphitcs,  (CHl)M'S50«  and  (CH2)M"S-0«,  are  easily  prepared 
by  digesting  tho  aqueous  acid  with  oxides  or  carbonates.  They  are  all  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  ammoniuvi-salt,  CH^NH^'S'O*  crystallises  in  needles  (Strecker) ;  in  prisms 
of  97*45,  bevelled  at  the  ends,  which  bear  a  heat  of  190°  without  decomposition. — Tho 
potassium- salt  crystallises  in  shining  noodles  or  granules,  soluble  in  14  pts.  of  water  at 
22°  (Buckton  and  Hofmann). — The  sodium-salt  crystallises  in  needles  (Strecker). 
— The  barium-wit,  CH:!Ba'*S,0,.2H'0,  forms  nacreouB  rectangular  plates,  which  give 
off  their  water  at  150°  (Buckton  and  Hofmann);  at  140°  (Strecker). 

The  cupric  salt,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate,  crys- 
tallises iu  blue  rhombic  prisms,  containing  CH*Cu"S:0*.5H,0,  which  effloresce  and  turn 
whitifh  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  become  anhydrous  at  100°  (Strecker).  Buckton 
and  Hofmann  obtained  a  cupric  salt  in  pjcen  needles. 

Tne  neutral  lead-salt,  CH2Pb"S?0«.2HaO,  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  with  carbonate 
of  lead,  crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  colourless  rhombic  prisms  (in  small  square 
laminae,  according  to  Buckton  and  Hofmann),  which  give  off  their  water  at  100°. 
By  boiling  this  salt  with  plumbic  hydrate,  a  less  soluble  basic  salt  is  obtained,  sepa- 
rating from  the  cooling  solution  in  ^colourless  crystals,  which,  after  drying  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  appear  to  consist  of  C2II3Pb«S,0,,.H*0 ;  they  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  (Strecker.) 

The  sUcer-salt,  CHaAg%?0*  crystallises  in  groups  of  thin  needles  or  broad  plates, 
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which  may  be  heated  to  150°  without  decom|>osition  ("Buckton  and  Hofraann),  but 
blacken  slightly  when  exposed  to  light  (St rocker).  Its  concentrated  solution  is  in- 
stantly decomposed  by  ethylic  iodide,  yielding  argentic  iodide,  alcohol,  and  frw 
methylene-sulphurous  acid,  but  no  ethereal  compound.    (Buckton  and  Hofmaun.) 

The  sine-salt,  which  is  produced  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  is  difficult  to  crystallise,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol.  (Buckton 
and  llofmann.) 

lrapbtfcylcne-aulpburou*  Acid,  C'H'S'O*  .  (C,«H«)WHSS50«.  DisuJpho- 
naphtholir,  Thionapkthic,  or  Hyposulphonaphiholic  Acid.  (Berzelius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2],  lxv.  290. — Laurent,*  Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  390. — Dusart,  Compt.  rend, 
lxiv.  859.) — Berzelius  obtained  this  acid  in  small  quantity,  together  with  naphthylsul- 
phurous  acid  (p.  660),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  naphthalene ;  and  separated 
tho  two  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  barium-salts,  the  naphthylene-sulphite 
being  the  more  soluble  of  the  two.  On  partially  saturating  the  diluted  solution  with 
carltonnte  of  barium,  tho  naphthylsulphite  separates  out  first ;  and  on  competing  the 
saturation  of  the  remaining  liquid,  concentrating  it  over  the  water-bath,  and  mixing  it 
with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  naphthalene-sulphite  is  deposited  in 
granular  crystals  (Berzelius).  Bus  art,  by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  applying  a  stronger  heat,  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  whole  of  the 
naphthalene  into  naphthylene-sulphurous  acid.  For  this  purpose,  10  pts.  of  naphthalene 
are  strongly  heated  with  25  pts.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  till  a  sample  of  the 
liquid,  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  remains  clear,  and  no  longer 
deposits  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  sodic  naphthylsulphite.  The  solution  in  then 
diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with  alkaline  carbonate  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phate removed  by  crystallisation,  and  the  remainder  from  the  mother-liquor  by  addi- 
tion of  alcohol.  Tho  evaporated  solution  yields  crystals  of  naphthylene-sulphite,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Naphthylene-sulphurous  acid,  separated  from  its  barium-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  dries 
up  in  a  vacuum  to  a  brown  lamellar  mass,  having  a  sour  and  bitter  taste,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol  (Berzelius).  The  acid  is  dibasic.  The  naphthylene-snlphites, 
C,,H,MaS30*  and  C'll'M'^O8,  resemble  the  naphthy lsulphites ;  they  aro  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  in  general  loss  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  naphthylsulphites.  They  have  an  acid 
slightly  metallic  taste,  bear  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  without  decomposition,  but 
at  very  high  temperatures  give  off  vapours  of  naphthalene,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphurous  oxide  (Berzelius).  They  are  decomposed  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of 
potassium,  with  formation  of  metallic  sulphite  and  the  potassium-salt  of  naphthy- 
lenic  alcohol,  (^H"^    -    (C,,H«)"H,Ot : 

CWH«K«8*0«  +  4KHO    =    2K?SO»  +  211*0  +  C'*JI«K»0» 

PoUstic  tMiilithyl-  Pot.ujfc  niph- 

ene  iulpoite.  thjrleaaU. 

The  naphthylenic  alcohol  precipitated  from  its  potassium-salt  by  an  acid,  and  puri- 
fied from  accompanying  tarry  matter,  by  solution  in  water  and  crystallisation,  forms 
small  rhombohedral  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  potash.  The  latter 
solution  instantly  burns  black  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  if  afterwards  neutralised 
yields  a  black  precipitate  of  an  acid  body,  which  in  strong  solutions  solidifies  to  a  jelly. 
(Dusart.) 

y<iphthylme-stdphiU  of  ammonium  is  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  as  a 
granular  mass  ;  its  solution  becomes  acid  when  evaporated  by  heat. — The  potamum- 
mH  is  granular,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. — The  barittm-salt,  Cl,H*Ba"S:04,  is  bat 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat;  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  on 
evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  it  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  (Berzelius). — 
The  lead-salt,  C'H'Pb'W^H'O,  is  very  much  like  the  barium-salt,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  retains  its  2  at.  water  at  100°,  but  gives  it 
up  at  220°.  (Laurent). 

(S0)«  i 

Phenylene-aulphurous  Add,  C*H«Ss08  -    (C*H«)"(.04    «  C^n^SO'H)*. 

Di&vlphobcnzolic  Acid.  (Buckton  and  Hofniann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  253.) — 
Produced,  together  with  sulphobenzoic  acid  (p.  486),  by  heating  benzonitrile  (phenvlic 
cyanide)  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  product,  after  dilution,  is  treat ed  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  as  in  the  preparation  of  othyle nc-sulphurous  acid ;  and  tho 
filtered  solution  of  the  barium-salts,  which  is  very  dark-coloured,  is  decomposed  by 
'sulphuric  acid,  then  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead,  filtered,  and  treated  with  sulphvdric 
acid.  Tho  acid  liquid  is  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  the  reciting 
solution  treated  with  alcohol,  which  throws  down  first  sulphobenzoate,  and  afterwards 
phony lene-sulphite  of  barium. 

The  acid  is,  however,  more  easily  obtained  by  heating  phouylsulphurous  (sulphoben- 
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■olio)  acid  (p.  563)  with  filming  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  very  dark-coloured, 
but  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  onversion  into  a  lead-salt,  and  separation  by  sul- 
phydric  acid.  The  liquid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporated,  yields 
pfuenyienestdphite  of  barium,  C*H4Ba"S,Oe,  as  an  apparently  amorphous  mass,  which, 
however,  appears  distinctly  crystalline  under  the  microscope.  When  strongly  betted 
on  platinum-foil,  it  burns,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide. 

Tritylene-sulphurous  or  Propylene-sulphurous  Acid,  <  ]  l*S-< )"  =. 
(C'H^H^'O*.  Dtsitlphopropol ic  Acid. — Produced,  together  with  sulphobutyric  acid, 
C^H'SO4,  by  heating  butyramide  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium-salts  of  the 
two  acids  are  both  very  soluble  in  water,  and  very  difficult  to  separate ;  but  on  treating 
the  concentrated  solution  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  sulphobutyrate,  CIPBa'SHH, 
separates  first ;  and  by  continued  fractional  precipitation  with  alcohol,  a  barium-salt 
is  at  length  obtained,  having  nearly  the  coznpositkn  of  the  trity  le no-  sulphite, 
CH'Bao'O'.  By  slow  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  very 
minute  crystals,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  thin  pearly  plates.  (Buck ton 
and  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  253.) 


Tbioxidb  of  Sulphur.  Sulphuric  Oxidb  or  Anhydride,  SO1. 
Anhydrom  Sulphuric  Acid.— This  compound  is  formed:  1.  By  the  direct  oxidation 
of  sulphurous  oxide.  A  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  this  gas  with  oxygen,  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  rapid  stream  of  electric  sparks,  slowly  diminishes  in  volume,  and 
deposits  sulphuric  oxide.  The  oxidation  may  also  be  effected  by  paissing  the 
mixture  of  tho  two  gases  through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  platinum-black  or 
platinised  pumice  (Piria,  Cimento,  ii.  293). — 2.  By  the  decomposition  of  ucid 
sulphates.  Acid  sulphate  of  sodium,  NaHSO4,  heated  to  dull  re*  In  ess,  gives  off 
water,  leaving  the  anhydrosulphate,  Na!SO«.SO«  =  2NaIlSO*  -  IPO;  and  this 
compound,  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off'  white  fumes  of  sulphuric 
oxide,  leaving  the  neutral  sulphate,  Na3SO*.  Ferric,  platinic,  antimonious,  and 
bismuthic  sulphates  also  give  off  sulphuric  oxide  when  heated. — 3.  By  the  distilla- 
tion of  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  This  liquid,  prepared  at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony,  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  dehydrated  sulphate  of  iron,  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  oxide,  SO1,  in  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid ;  and  when  distilled  at  a  gentle 
heat,  gives  oft*  the  sulphuric  oxide  in  white  fumes,  while  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  IPSO*, 
remains  behind.  Tho  sulphuric  oxide  may  be  condensed  in  a  dry  receiver  surrounded 
by  cold  water. — 4.  By  distilling  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  phosphoric  oxide  (a  i- 
hydride),  sulphuric  oxide  then  passing  over,  and  glacial  phosphoric  acid  remaining 
behind: 

IPSO*  +  P*0*    =    2HP0'  +  SO\ 

Propcrt it*.—  Sulphuric  oxide  crystallises  in  beautiful  white  sleuder  needles,  arranged 
in  feathery  and  star-shaped  groups,  and  forming  an  opaque  mass,  resembling  asbe,-tos. 
It  is  tough,  and  difficult  to  cut.  When  recently  solidified  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous 
state,  it  melts  at  about  18°,  but  quickly  passes  into  another  modification,  in  which  it 
does  not  melt  below  100°,  volatilising  slowly  at  tho  same  time,  and  returning  to  the 
first  modification  (Mar ignac,  Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxriii.  228).  In  the  melted  state  it 
forms  a  liquid  thinner  than  oil  of  vitriol,  and  probably  colourless  when  pure,  but  usually 
exhibiting  a  brownish  colour  from  the  presence  of  organic  mutter.  It  boils  at  35°.  The 
ppecific  gravity  of  the  solid  oxide  is  1 -1)456  at  13°  (Morveau) ;  of  the  liquid,  197  at 
20°  (Bussy).    The  density  of  the  vapour  is.  according  to  Mitscherlich  a  observation, 

3-01 ;  the  calculated  density  is  **  +fV  16  x  0  0693    -  276. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sulphuric  oxide  has  a  most  powerful  affinity  for  water,  in  which  it 
dissolves,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  "When  dropped  into  water,  it  hinses  like  red-hot 
iron.  Wood,  paper,  and  organic  l«xlies  in  general  are  quickly  carbonised  and  destroyed 
by  it ;  when  perfectly  dry,  however,  it  may  be  held  for  a  while  between  the  fingers 
without  inconvenience,  but  it  soon  absorbs  moisture,  and  then  exerts  a  painful  corro- 
sive action. — 2.  It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, unless  moisture  is  present.— 3.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  anhvdrous 
carbonic  disulphide,  forming  a  clear  solution,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  solidifies 
at  low  temperatures  to  a  deliquescent,  interlaced,  crystalline  ma*s. 

4.  Sulphuric  oxide  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  not  decomposed  even  by 
tho  current  of  a  battery  of  14  Bunscn's  elements.  But  when  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  by  electrolysis  into  oxygen  at  the  positive,  and  sulphur  at 
the  negative  polo.  With  certain  proportions  of  the  acid  and  oxide,  part  of  the  sulphur, 
instead  of  being  separated  in  the  free  state,  reduces  the  sulphuric  acid  to  sulphurous 
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acid,  and  sulphurous  oxide  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole.    (Gcuther,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  eix.  130.) 

5.  The  vapour  of  sulphuric  oxide  is  resolved,  at  a  strong  red  heat,  into  sulphurous 
oxide  and  oxygen,  2  vols.  SO1  yielding  2  vols.  SO*  and  1  vol.  oxygen. — 6.  Phosphorus 
takes  fire  in  the  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  precipitates  the  sulphur  in  th« 
form  of  a  thick  crust  (Vogel). — 7.  When  phosphoretted  hydrogen'Oas  is  passed  over 
sulphuric  oxido  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sulphurous  oxide  is  abundantly  evolved,  and 
tho  sides  of  tho  vessel  become  coated  with  red  oxide  of  phosphorus  [?  amorphous 
phosphorus]  {U.  Rose). — 8.  Dry  sulphydric  acid  decomposes  sulphuric  oxide,  with 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  separation  of  sulphur,  which  partly  dissolves,  with 
blue  colour,. in  the  sulphuric  acid (Greuther) : 

4SO»  +  3H»S    »    3H*SO»  +  S\ 

9.  Metallic  mercury,  heated  with  sulphuric  oxide,  abstracts  part  of  the  oxygen, 
forming  sulphurous  oxide  and  mercuric  oxide,  which  unites  with  undecomposcd  sul- 
phuric oxide,  forming  mercuric  sulphate. — Red-hot  iron  decomposes  the  vapour, 
forming  sulphide  of  iron  and  forroso-ferric  oxide;  cine,  under  similar  circumstances, 
forms  sulphide  and  oxide  of  zinc.  (Albert  d'  Heureuse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxviii.  242.) 

10.  When  sulphuric  oxide  vapour  is  passed  over  anhydrous  baryta  or  lime  heated  to 
low  redness,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  the  base 
is  converted  into  sulphate. 

11.  When  dry  ntonosufphule  of  potassium  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  excess  of 
fused  sulphuric  oxide,  an  energetic  action  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
anhydrosulphate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  oxide : 

6SO»  +  K'S    -    K*SO'.SO«  +  4SO'. 

Galma  is  slowly  converted  by  tho  liquid  oxide  into  sulphate  of  lead,  while  sulphurous 
oxide  uud  sulphur  are  set  free,  tho  latter  dissolving  in  the  excess  of  sulphuric  oxide  and 
forming  a  blue  liquid : 

2S0*  +  Pb"8    -    Pb"SO*  +  SO*  +  S. 

Native  sxdphide  of  antimony  dissolves  more  quickly,  with  bluo  coloration  and  forma- 
tion of  sulphurous  oxide  and  antimonious  sulphate,  which  separates  as  a  basic  salt  on 
dilution. —  Ferrous  sulphide,  iron  pyritee,  aud  copper  pyrites  do  not  act  on  fused  sul- 
phuric oxide.    (Oenther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  177.) 

12.  With  pnttacHorvie  of  phosphorus,  sulphuric  oxide  yields  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus aud  sulphuric  chloride  (Sen  iff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  Ill) : 

S0»  +  PC1»    =    POCl*  +  SO'-Cl*. 

13.  Sulphuric  oxide  dissolves  sulphur  in  various  proportions,  forming  ft  brown,  a 
green,  and  a  blue  liquid,  the  first  of  which  cou tains  the  largest  and  tho  last  the 
smallest  quantity  of  sulphur.  These  solutions  are  formed  by  placing  flowers  of  sul- 
phur and  sulphuric  oxide  in  alternate  layers  in  a  glass  tube,  sealing  it,  and  heating  it 
to  16°— 19°.  They  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  sulphuric  and  sulphurous 
acids  and  free  sulphur.    (Wach,  Schw.  J.  1.  1.) 

14.  Sulphuric  oxide  unites  with  a  tenth  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  forming  a  compound 
of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  may  bo  crystallised. 

15.  Vapour  of  nitric  peroxide  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  oxide;  and  if  the 
action  be  moderated  at  first,  by  passing  the  vapour  slowly  and  cooling  the  vessel,  nnd 
finally  assisted  by  gentle  heating  till  the  sulphuric  oxide  becomes  saturated,  a  whito 
crystalline  mass  is  formed,  fusible  without  decomposition  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  agree- 
ing nearly  in  composition  with  the  formula  NO*.SO*.  When  strongly  heated,  it  de- 
composes, with  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  peroxide;  and  if 
the  heating  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  tho  evolution  of  oxygen  ceases,  there  remains  a 
hard  crystalline  compound,  similar  in  appeatanco  to  the  former,  but  consisting  of 
N*0J.2SO»  -  2(NOZ.SO»)  -  O  (Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  exxiii.  337;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  155). — This  latter  compound,  which  may  l>e  regarded  as  anhydrosulphate  of 
nitrosyl  or  azotyl,  (NO)*SOl.SO*f  is  likewise  obtained,  according  to  Do  la 
Provostaye  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxxiii.  362),  by  passing  the  vapour  of  nitric  per- 
oxide into  liquid  sulphurous  oxide : 

2S0*  +  4N0'    .    (NO)*SJ07  +  N-0J; 

and,  according  to  Briining  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  377),  by  tho  action  of  nitnc 
oxide  on  sulphuric  oxide : 

3SO»  +  2N0    =    (NO)*S*0T  +  SO*. 

16.  A  compound  of  sulphuric  oxide  with  nitrous  chloride,  N0C1.S0',  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapours  evolved  from  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  dried  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  over  sulphuric  oxide  till  it  is  saturated.    This  compound  is  white  and 
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laniino-crystalline,  like  stearic  acid.  When  gently  heated,  it  melts  without  coloration, 
but  at  a  higher  temperature,  turns  yellow  and  decomposes.  With  water  it  yields 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  decomposition-products  of  nitrous  acid. 
In  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  on 
heating  the  solution,  a  liquid  distils  over,  consisting  essentially  of  sulphuric  chlor- 
hydrate,  SOHC1.    (Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  exxiii.  233.) 

17.  Dry  ammonia-gas  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  oxide,  forming  sulphamat©  of  am- 
monium, N'H'SO'  (p.  476). 

Sxdphato-iodic  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  FO^SO*. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  dry  sulphurous  oxide  on  pulverised  iodic  oxide  (FO*)  at  100°.  A 
small  quantity  of  iodine  is  at  first  liberated,  and  the  iodic  oxide  is  then  converted  into 
a  light-yellow  granulo-crystalline  mass,  which  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  iodine.  By  absolute  alcohol  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  sulphuric  and 
iodic  oxides.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  iodate  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  net  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  (Kammerer, 
J.  pr.  Chom.  lxxxii.  72;  Jahrcsb.  1861,  p.  134.) 

Sulphato-acetic  Oxide  or  Anhydride.— Vapour  of  sulphuric  oxide  is  absorbed  by 
cooled  acetic  oxide,  forming  a  yellow  gummy  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water ;  the 
solution,  when  neutralised  with  baryta- water  and  filtered,  yields  crystals  of  baric 
feulphacetato.    (Schiitzenberger,  Compt.  rend.  liii.  538  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  439.) 

Sulphuric  oxide  unites  with  acetic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  many  other  organic  acids, 
forming  Bulphacetic  acid,  C*H40'.SO»,  sulphobonsoic  acid,  C,H,Oa.SO»,  &c. ;  and  with 
many  hydrocarbons,  forming  sulphoacids,  which  may  be  regarded  as  sulphurous  ethers 
(p.  650) :  e.g.,  with  benzol,  C«H*,  it  forms  sulphobenxolic  or  phenylsulphurous  acid, 
C»fl«80*  =  (SO)".C,H»O.HO,  &c 

Chlorosulphuric  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  SPO'Cl*.— This  compound,  first  obtained  by  H. 
Rose,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  oxide  on  di sulphide  of  chlorine  (p.  535),  is  also  pro- 
duced, according  to  Rosenstiehl  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  658),  by  heating  sulphuric 
oxide  with  dry  pulverised  chloride  of  sodium,  distilling,  and  rectifying,  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  oxide.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1*762 
(Rosenstiehl);  1818  at  16°  (Rose) ;  boiling  at  145°  (Rose),  between  145°  and 
150°  (Rosenstiehl).  It  is  violently  decomposed  by  water,  and  quickly  chars 
organic  bodies.  With  manganatos  it  evolves  chlorine ;  with  alkaline  chromates  it 
forms  chromic  oxychloride,  CrO'Cl' : 

K'CrO*  +  SlO»Cl*    -    K^O'  +  CrO»Cl». 
PoUmIc       Chlorotul-  PouiMc  Chromic 

ehromate.     phuric  oxide.        anhydro-  oxychloride. 

sulphate. 

With  dry  acetate  of  sodium,  it  forms  chloride  of  acetyl.^  (Rosenstiehl) 

Sclphuhic  Acii>,  H«SO«  -  H»O.SO»  -  (S£?"Jo'  -  (SO»)".HO.HO.-This 

highly  important  acid  is  produced,  as  already  observed,  by  tho  hydration  of  the  anhy- 
dride ;  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  chloride  ;  by  tho  oxidation  of  sulphur,  sulphy- 
dric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  polythionic  acids 
(p.  540). 

Preparation. — By  the  oxidation  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — Sulphuric  acid  is  produced  by 
parsing  moist  sulphurous  oxide  and  air  through  tubes  containing  spongy  platinum 
1 1 rated  to  low- redness.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  slowly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid 
by  mere  exposuro  to  air,  and  immediately  by  treatment  with  powerful  oxidising 
agents.  The  enormous  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  in  this  country  (more 
than  100,000  tons  annually),  are  made  by  burning  sulphur  or  roasting  rjyrites,  and 
oxidising  the  resultant  sulphurous  vapour  by  means  of  moist  air  and  certain  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  For  this  purpose,  the  sulphurous  acid  vapour  is  mixed  with  vapour  of  nitric 
acid  evolved  by  decomposing  a  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  immediately 
converts  a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  itself  reduced  to 
nitric  oxide,  NO ;  and  this  gas  coming  in  contact  with  air,  is  converted  into  nitric 
peroxide,  NO2,  which  reacts  with  another  portion  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  with  water, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide : 

NO*  +  SO»  +  H«0    «-    H'SO1  +  NO. 

The  nitric  oxide  thus  liberated  again  absorbs  oxygen  to  form  nitric  peroxide,  which 
again  oxidises  the  moist  sulphurous  vapours  into  sulphuric  acid,  with  liberation 
of  nitric  oxide,  and  so  on  continuously.  Theoretically,  therefore,  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide  should  suffice  to  produce  an  indefinitely  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Sometimes,  when  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  present,  the  sulphurous 
oxide  and  nitric  peroxide  react  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  570),  producing 
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anhydrosulphate.  of  nirrosyl,  (NO)aS«0\  which,  together  with  certain  other  sulphatw 
of  nitrosyl,  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  water  and  of  the  sulphuric  acid  already 
produced,  is  deposited  as  a  white  crystalline  mass  on  the  sidee  of  the  vessel  or  cham- 
ber in  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  The.  formation  of  these  or)  stnlline  compounds 
is  not,  however,  a  necessary  stage  in  tho  process,  and  in  fact,  when  steam  is  largely 
introduced  i  nto  the  chamber  (as  in  the  present  mode  of  making  the  acid),  it  does  not  take 
place  at  all. 

The  exact  changes  which  nitric  oxide,  sulphurous  oxide,  oxygen,  and  water  undergo, 
in  presence  of  one  another,  have  been  minutely  studied  by  several  chemists,  particularly 
by  Provostaye  and  Desains,  but  without  any  very  definite  results.  The  description 
above  given  must  indeed  be  considered  rather  as  a  general  than  a  strictly  accurate, 
account  of  the  reaction.  (See  Gwcliris  HandUtok,  ii.  445 — 451 ;  also  "Weber,  Jahretb. 
1S(»3.  p.  738;  1865,  p.  93;  Bull.  Soc  Chim.  1867,  L  151.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  large  scalo,  sulphur  is  burnt  slowly  on 
an  iron  plate  forming  the  floor  of  a  sort  of  furnace,  the  amount  of  air  admitted  being 
regulated  by  means  of  a  smaller  iron  plate  forming  the  door  of  the  furnace,  so  that  tho 
sulphur  when  once  ignited  may  go  on  burning  and  producing  sulphurous  oxide  with 
tolerable  uniformity.  Upon  the  iron  plate  on  which  the  sulphur  is  burnt  is  also 
placed  an  iron  pot  containing  u  mixture  of  nitrate  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid,  which 
continues  to  generate  nitric  acid  for  some  time.  Tho  sulphurous  oxide  and  nitric  acid 
vapour,  from  one  or  several  furnaces,  are  conveyed  by  means  of  flues  into  a  larp' 
leaden  chamber  having  a  capacity  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet  or  more. 
Within  this  chamber,  into  which  steam  is  admitted  continuously  by  several  jets,  tin- 
reaction  chiefly  occurs.  The  nitric  acid  is  soon  reduced  to  nitric  oxide,  after  which 
the  succession  of  changes  already  pointed  out  takes  place;  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
collects  on  the  floor  of  the  chnmbor,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  into  leiden  evaporating 
pans.  The  vapours  escaping  from  the  large  chamber  are  usually  passed  into  or.c  or 
two  smaller  subsidiary  chambers  also  supplied  with  steam.  Iu  these  a  further  con- 
densation occurs,  and  a  still  weaker  acid  is  produced,  which  is  run  bark  into  the  Ian?" 
chamber  to  become  moro  concentrated.  In  some  manufactories,  tho  vapours  from  tho 
subsidiary  chambers  are  then  parsed  through  coke-scrubbers— that  is,  through  column* 
packed  with  coke,  over  which  water  is  constantly  pouring ;  and  here  a  further  conden- 
sation occurs,  and  a  very  dilute  acid  is  produced,  which  is  pumped  up  into  the 
subsidiary  leaden  chambers.  In  a  few  factories,  Gay-Lussnc's  scrubber  is  used  instead 
of  the  wat or-scrubber.  The  coke  in  this  case  is  kept  moistened  with  concentrat«d 
sulphuric  acid,  which  completely  absorbs  the  nitric  oxide  gas.  The  acid  is  then  pumped 
into  a  second  similar  scrubber,  in  which  it  is  robbed  of  its  nitric  oxide  by  means  of 
the  sulphurous  oxide  proceeding  from  tho  burning  sulphur.  In  a  theoretically  perfect 
operation,  there  should  be  no  final  escape  into  tho  atmosphere  of  any  other  gas  th.-n 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  chainl>er  ;  but  in 
practico  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  or  nitrous  gas,  or  both,  escapes  condensation, 
although  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  finally  produced  usually  approximates  very 
close  ly  to  the  theoretical  quantity. 

The  acid  withdrawn  from  the  leaden  chambers  has  generally  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1-55.  My  evaporation  in  a  series  of  shallow  leaden  pans,  its  specific  gravity  is  raistd 
to  above  17.  This  acid  is  usually  dark-coloured,  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
and  is  technically  known  by  the  name  of  44  brown  acid."  The  further  concentration 
has  to  be  effected  in  retorts  of  glass  or  platinum.  With  glass  retorts  the  operation  is* 
intermittent.  A  number  of  large  glass  retorts  are  heated  on  a  sand-bath  until  the 
requisite  concentration  is  attained.  Throughout  the  process,  a  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
containing  sulphurous  acid  from  the  reaction  of  the  organic  matter  and  sulphnric  acid, 
distils  over.  This  is  returned  to  the  leaden  chamber,  and  the  eonceutratoa  colourless 
acid  is  siphoned  ofT  from  the  retorts  into  carboys.  With  a  platinum  retort  the  process  it 
continuous.  Brown  acid  is  constantly  admitted  at  the  ton,  concentrated  acid  with- 
drawn from  the  bottom,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  with  sulphurous  acid,  distilled  off 
into  receivers,  whence  it  is  pumped  back  into  tho  chambers.  In  commerce,  th*  con- 
centrated colourless  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  reaching  to  1842,  or  approximating 
very  closely  thereto,  is  alono  known  by  the  name  of 44  oil  of  vitriol." 

Tho  process  above  described  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  introduced  by  Pr. 
Roebuck  about  the  year  1720.  It  is  known  as  the  English  mode  of  manufacture'  and 
the  product  is  called  "  Knglisb  oil  of  vitriol."  Thisoilof  vitriol  always  contains  lead, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  other  impurities,  chiefly  arsenic  and  nitrous  or  nitric  acid.  Ry 
diluting  it  with  water,  the  lead  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate,,  which  becomes 
black  by  tho  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Tho  arsenic  may  bo  recognised  by 
Reinsrh's  or  Marsh's  tests,  or  by  neutralising  the  diluted  acid  with  carbonnte  of  potas- 
sium, filtering  from  the  resulting  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  treating  the  acidulated 
filtrate  with  sulphur*  Med  hydrogen,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  w  ill  In-  produced.  TIim 
nitroui  or  nitric  acid  can  be  detected  by  pouring  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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iron,  so  ns  to  float  on  the  top  of  the  acid.  Where  the  two  liquids  meet,  a  brownish- 
purplo  ring  of  discoloration  will  be  produced.  The  addition  of  sulphide  of  barium  to 
nrsmical  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  precipitate  of  mixed  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphate 
of  barium,  which  may  be  separated  by  subsidence  and  decantation.  The  acid  may  be 
purified  from  arsenic  by  heating  it  nearly  to  tho  boiling-point,  and  passing  a  current  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  it;  whereby  the  arsenic  is  carried  over  as  volatile  chlo- 
ride of  arsenic,  while  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are  expelled  almost  completely.*  The 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid  may  also  bo  entirely  decomposed  into  water  and  nitmgfn-g.fi,  by 
beating  the  acid  with  a  little  sulphato  of  ammonia ;  and,  lastly,  by  distilling  the  sul- 
phuric neid  after  the  separation  of  the  arsenic  and  nitrous  acid,  it  may  be  obtained  quite 
jaire.  The  distillation  must  bo  effected  in  large  retorts,  heated,  not  at  tho  bottom,  but 
somewhat  at  the  sides,  to  avoid  the  violent  percussive  ebullition  which  results  from 
directly  boating  the  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  which  gradually  forms  at  tho  bottom  of 
t  he  retort.  The  vapour  of  oil  of  vitriol  has  a  very  small  latent  heat,  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  ebullition  of  the  acid  is  somewhat  percussive.  The  presence  of 
platinum-clippings  in  the  retort  prevents  this  action  to  a  considerable  extent. 

According  toNickles  (Compt.  rend.  xlv.  250;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  119),  commercial 
oil  of  vitriol  often  contains  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  may  be,  freed  therefrom  by  diluti Qu- 
it with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  gently  heating  it  for  about  fifteen  hours— tho 
hydrofluoric  acid  then  volatilising. 

For  further  details  respecting  tho  manufacture,  purification,  and  concentration  of 
.•sulphuric  acid,  see  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  L  pt.  i.  pp. 
51-117,  and  pt.  y.  pp.  198-222.  --^ 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Pure  oil  of  vitriol,  or  normal  sulphuric  acid,  H*SO',  is 
ft  heavy,  oily,  colourless,  inodorous  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1842.  It  boils 
at  327°,and  freezes  at  -35°.  It  is  very  hygrometric,  and,  when  exposed  to  moistair, 
will  even  double  its  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Hence  it  is  in  constant  requi- 
sition as  a  desiccating  agent.  It  abstracts  water  from  many  organic  substances,  nnd 
thereby  gives  origin  t »  now  compounds.  Thus  alcohol,  acetone,  formic  acid,  glycerin, 
&c,  when  dehydrated  by  sulphuric  acid,  produce  olefiant  gas,  mesitylcne,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  acrolein  respectively.  In  many  cases,  tho  organic  substances  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid  arc  completely  broken  up  or  destroyed;  as  is  especially  tho  case  with 
woody  fibre,  sugar,  and  bodies  of  allied  composition,  which,  by  the  loss  of  water, 
Wcorae  thoroughly  charred  or  earl>onised.  This  eliarring  effect  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  highly  characteristic.  The  diluted  acid  slowly  destroys  organic  fibres,  without 
charring  them.  But  tissues,  moistened  with  diltito  sulphuric  acid  and  then  heated, 
become  charred  from  the  concentration  of  the  acid  which  gradually  takes  place.  Tho 
admixture  of  the  strong  acid  with  water  is  attended  by  a  great  development  of  heat. 
On  mixing  4  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  1  part  of  water,  tho  temperature 
rises  from  0°  to  100°.  The  cooled  mixture  of  water  and  acid  occupies  a  volume  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  two  separate  liquids. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to  sulphydric  acid  by  passing  its  vapour,  with  excess  of 
hydrogen,  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness. — Phosphorus  takes  fire  in  sulphuric  acid 
vapour,  and  liberates  sulphur.  At  increased  temperatures,  not  only  zinc,  iron,  cepjter, 
mercury,  silver,  and  most  of  tho  metals  save  gold  and  platinum,  but  also  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  exert  a  reducing  action  upon  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  evolve  sulphurous 
acid.  All  the  metals  of  the  zincic  and  ferric  families,  with  the  exception  of  copper, 
readily  displace  hydrogen  from  tho  diluted  acid  to  form  their  respective  sulphates  of 
*  metal.  At  ordinary  or  somewhat  increased  temperatures,  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
tho  salts  of  nearly  all  other  acids,  with  production  of  the  corresponding  sulphates,  and 
liberation  of  tho  respective  acids.  {By  its  action  on  certain  highly-oxidised  metallic 
compounds,  such  as  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  and  the  manganic,  chromic, 
and  ferric  acids,  or  their  salts,  it  produces  sulphates  of  the  respective  metals,  with 
evolution  of  oxygen-gasy  Sulphuric  acid,  like  the  anhydride,  absorbs  nitric  oxide  gas, 
forming  a  crystalline  sulphato  of  nitrosyl  (p.  577),  which  dissolves  unchanged  in  an 
excess  of  acid.  Tho  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  at  a  red  heat,  into  water, 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  oxygen. 

Sulphuric  acid  reacts  with  a  large  number  of  hydrogen  ised  bodies,  alkaline,  neutral 
and  acid,  to  form  new  compounds  by  tho  elimination  of  water.  The  typical  reactions 
are  the  following: 

(1.)     IPSO*  +  2A  -  2IPO    -  X. 

In  accordance  with  this  reaction,  the  neutral  sulphates  of  ethyl  and  phenyl, 
also  sulphobenzide  and  sulphonaphthalene,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 

»  On  thf  preparation  of  tnlphnrlr  seld  fr«*  from  urienie,  for  mr.lir.ulrpril  purnn»«-»,  te*  Blniam 
((hem.  Sot  Qu.  J.  xv.  ft*)  ;  alio  n  u  I  y  n  c  t  and  B  11  ss  y  (J.  Yt  arm.  [S]  *ilv.  177  ;  xlrl.  2-Vf  ;  Jahretb. 
1*3,  p.  151;  l«6t.p.  HI). 
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upon  alcohol,  phenol,  benzeno,  and  naphthalene,  respectively.   All  these  products  are 

neutral  in  their  properties. 

(2.)    H*SO«  +  A  —  IPO    -  Y. 

In  accordance  with  this  reaction,  sulphanilic  acid,  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  phenylsul- 
phuric  acid,  phenylsulphurous  acid,  and  naphthylsulphurous  acid  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  aniline,  alcohol,  phenol,  benzene,  and  naphthalene, 
respectively.  All  these  products  have  the  properties  of  monobasic  acids.  Sulphuric 
acid  also  reacts,  in  accordance  with  tho  above  equation,  upon  benzoic  and  other 
monobasic  acids ;  but  then  the  products  of  its  action  (sulphobenzoic  acid,  for  instance) 
have  the  properties  of  dibasic  acids.  The  rule  which  applies  to  all  such  reactions  as 
those  now  under  consideration,  is  that  the  basicity  of  the  product  equals  the  sum  of 
tho  basicities  of  tho  reagents,  minus  us  many  units  of  basicity  as  there  are  atoms  of 
water  eliminated  (see  Actus,  i.  49). 

(3.)    2IFS0'  +  A  -  211*0    -  Z. 

In  accordance  with  this  reaction,  methylene-sulphurous,  ethylene-sulphurous,  naph- 
thylene-sulphurous,  and  phenylene-sulphurous  acids  (p.  551),  also  disulphanilic  acid 
(p.  479),  have  been  obtained.  Agreeably  to  the  above  rule,  all  these  products  have 
the  properties  of  dibasic  acids.  In  the  actual  reactions,  Kordhausen  acid,  or  even 
sulphuric  anhydride,  is  frequently  employed. 

Hydrates  of  Sulphuric  Acid.— There  are  two,  if  not  more,  well-defined  hydrates  of 
sulphuric  acid— namely,  the  monohydrate,  IPSO '.11*0,  and  tho  dihydrate,  H'SO'^HK). 
The  first  compound  has  a  specific  gravity  of  178,  and  solidifies  at  8°  or  9°,  forming 
a  mass  of  colourless  six-sided  prisms,  whence  it  is  called  glacial  sulphuric  acid 
It  boils  at  205° — 210°,  giving  off  a  weak  acid  vapour.  It  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating any  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  205°,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  water. 
The  second  hydrate  results  from  the  niixturo  of  1  at.  oil  of  vitriol  with  2  at,  water. 
This  proportion  corresponds  with  the  maximum  condensation  (nearly  8  per  cent.) 
which  results  from  tho  union  of  the  acid  and  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*62.  It 
boils  at  198°,  giving  off  nothing  but  water  until  the  temperature  rises  to  206°.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  any  more  dilute  acid  at  100°,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  water. 
Both  these  hydrates  dissolve  snow  with  production  of  intense  cold. 

Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid. — This  is  a  mixture  or  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphuric  anhydride,  obtained  by  tho  decomposition  by  heat  of  certain  sulphates.  The 
anhydrosulphates  of  tho  alkali -metals,  M*S04.SO',  and  the  sulphates  of  the  triatomic 
metals — iron  {ferricunO,  bismuth,  antimony,  &e. — when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
give  off  sulphuric  oxide  or  anhydride  (p.  569),  and  if  moisture  is  present,  part  of  this 
compound  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  At  Nordbausen,  in  Saxony,  an  impure 
ferric  sulphate,  obtained  by  exposing  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  to  a  moderato 
heat  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  distilled  in  earthern  retorts  arranged  in  a  reverberat- 
or}- furnace;  and  the  distillate,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  is  received  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water  or,  more  frequently,  in  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  a  heavy  brown  oily  liquid,  known  as  Nordhausen,  or  Saxon,  or 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  19,  a  composition  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  formula  H*S'0\  or  H»SO\SO»,  and  is  probably  a  definite  compound 
analogous  to  the  metallic  anhydrosulphates  abovo  mentioned.  It  solidifies  at  0°, 
forming  colourless  transparent  crystals.  When  gently  heated,  it  breaks  up  into  sul- 
phuric oxide,  SO*,  which  distils  over,  and  sulphuric  acid,  H'SO*,  which  remains. 

According  to  It.  Muller  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhann.  exxii.  1  ;  Jahresb.  18C2,  p.  93),  a  crys- 
talline compound  of  this  acid  with  nitric  peroxide,  containing  H'SKV.N'O',  is  produced 
bv  the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  in  excess  on  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid : 
21PSO'  +  2NO'  =  mSO'.IW  +  H«0.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  more 
readily  than  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  unaltered  on  diluting  the  former 
solution  with  water. 

Uses  of  Sulphuric  Acul. — Sulphuric  acid  is  the  starting-point  of  nearly  all  impor- 
tant chemical  manufactures.  It  is  largely  used  in  tho  preparation  of  nitric  add  from 
the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  of  hydrochloric  acia  and  chlorine  from  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  consequently  in  tho  preparation  of  various  bleaching  compounds. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  and  artificial  manures  generally,  of  which  many  thousand  tons 
are  annually  consumed  in  this  country,  are  mad*  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
bones,  coprolites,  &c.  But  the  greatest  consumption  of  this  acid  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphates,  especially  of  sulphate  of  sodium  from  the  chloride,  which  is  tho  £  ret 
step  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  also  largely 
used  for  dissolving  silver-alloy.  The  fuming  acid  is  used  chiefly  for  dissolving 
indigo,  the  solution  constituting  tho  important  dyestuff  called  Saxony-blue  (iii.  258). 
(Odling's  Manual  of  Chemistry.) 
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Otto's  Table  of  the  Strength  of  Sulphuric  Acid  of  different  Densities  at  the  Temperature 

of  15°  C. 


Per  cmt.  of 

Specific 
Gravity.  1 

i 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Specific  : 
Gravity. 

Per  rent,  of 

IPSO*. 

SO*. 

H'SO*. 

- 

100 

1-8426 

81  63 

50 

1-39S 

40  81 

99 

1-8420 

80  81 

49 

1  3866 

4000 

98 

1-8406  ( 

8000 

48 

1-3790 

3918 

97 

1-8400 

79  18 

47 

1  3700 

3836 

96 

1-8.384 

78  36 

46 

1-3610 

3  7 '55 

95 

1-8376 

7755 

45 

1-3510 

86  73 

94 

1-8356 

7673 

44 

1-3420 

35  82 

93 

1-8340 

75-91 

43 

1-3330 

35  10 

92 

1-8310 

7510 

42 

1-3240 

34-28 

91 

1-8270 

74-28 

41 

1-3150 

33  47 

90 

1-8220 

73-47 

40 

1-3060 

32-65 

89 

11*60 

72  65 

39 

1-2976 

31-83 

88 

1-8090 

7183 

38 

1  2890 

31  02 

87 

1-8020 

71  02 

.37 

1-2810 

3020 

86 

1-7940 

70-10 

36 
35 

1-2720 

29-38 

85 

1-7860 

69-38 

1-2610 

28-57 

81 

1  7770 

68-57 

31 

1-2560 

27  75 

83 
82 

1-7670 

67.75 

33 

1-2476 

26-94 

17560 

6094 

32 

1-2390 

26  12 

81 

1-7450 

66  12 

31 

1-231 

25-30 

80 

1-7310 

6530 

30 

1-223 

24-49 

79 

1  7220 

64  48 

29 

1-215 

2367 

78 

1-7100 

6367 

28 

1-2066 

22-85 

77 

1-6980 

6285 

27 

11980 

2203 

76 

1-6860 

6204 

26 

11900 

21  22 

75 

1-6750 

61*22 

25 

11820 

20-40' 

74 

1-6630 

6040 

24 

11740 

19-58 

73 

1-0510 

59-69 

23 

11670 

18-77 

72 

1-6390 

58-77 

22 

11 590 

17  95 

71 

1-6370 

67  95 

21 

11516 

17  14 

70 

1-6150 

57"  1 4 

20 

11440 

16-32 

69 

1-6040 

56-32 

19 

11 360 

15-61 

68 

1-5920 

5559 

18 

1  1290 

14-69 

67 

1-5800 

54-69 

17 

11210 

13  87 

66 

1-5780 

53  87 

16 

1  1136 

1306 

65 

1-5570 

6305 

i 

15 

11060 

12  24 

64 

1-5450 

62  24 

14 

1  0980 

11.42 

03 

1  5340 

51-12 

13 

1  0910 

10-61 

62 

1-5230 

50-61 

12 

1  0830 

979 

01 

1  5120 

49  79 

11 

1  0756 

8  98 

60 

1-501 

4898 

10 

1  0680 

816 

59 

1190 

48- 16 

9 

10610 

734 

58 

1180 

47  34 

8 

1  0536 

653 

57 

1469 

4653 

7 

1  0464 

5-71 

56 

1-4586 

45  71 

6 

1  0390 

4-89 

55 

1  448 

4489 

5 

1  0320 

4  08 

54 

1  438 

44  07 

4 

1  0256 

3-260 

53 

1-428 

4326 

3 

10190 

2-445 

52 

1-416 

42  45 

2 

10130 

1-630 

51 

1-408 

4163 

1 

1  0064 

0816 

For  other  tables  of  tho  strength  of  sulphuric  acid,  sco  Ilichardson  and  Watts'* 
Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  v.  pp.  815-820. 


Derivatives  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Svlphtjric  Bromide,  SO'Br*.  Bromide  of  Sulphuryl.  Bromosulphurie  Acid. 
— Prepared  like  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body, 
which  volatilises  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
/xcess  of  silver-sulphate,  yields  silver-bromide  and  sulphuric  oxide,  SO'Br*  +  Ag3SO* 
-  2AgBr  +  SO>.    (Od ling  and  Abel,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  .1.  vii.  2.) 
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Sulphubic  Chlobhydratb,  HC1S0*  -  (SO*)" | J^.  Chlorhydrostdphwrous 

Acid.  (A.  W.  Williamson.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vii.  11.)— This  compound,  dorivwi 
from  sulphuric  acid,  (SOs)".HO.HO,  by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  CI  for  1  at.  HO,  is 
the  first  product  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  pcntachlorido  upon  strong  sulphuric  ;u-iJ: 

(HO)'SO'  +  PCI"    -    Cl(HO)SOl  +  HC1  +  POCl». 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  sulphuric  chloride  : 

Cl-'SO3  +  HaO    =    ClfHOJSO*  +  HC1; 

by  the  direct  combination  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  sulphuric  oxide ;  and  by  the 
action  of  platinum-black  on  an  imperfectly  dried  mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous 
oxide.  It  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  the  compound  which  II.  Rose  obtain*- 1  by 
distilling  disulphide  of  chlorine  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (p.  o3o). 

Sulphuric  chlorhydrate  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  145°,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  partially  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric  chloride  :  2HC1SO*  ««  HrSO' 
+  Cl^O*. — By  pentachloride  of  phusptu/rus  it  is  converted  into  nulphuric  chloride. — 
When  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  gradually  dissolves,  with  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  has  decidedly  avid  properties,  and  forms 
definite  salts,  in  which  its  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  metals:  thus  it  dissolves  chloride 
of  «odium  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation  of  the 
salt  NaClSO*. — With  nitrate  of  sodium,  it  yields  sulphate  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
nitryl : 

Na(NO«)0  +  HC1SO'    -    NaHSO*  +  NO«CI. 

Ethyl-  and  phenyl-compounds  analogous  to  sulphuric  chlorhydrate  are  produced  by 
the  direct  combination  of  ethylic  and  phenylic  chlorido  with  sulphuric  oxide. — The 
ethyl-compound,  CH*ClSO*,  is  a  colourless,  oily,  pungent  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  will  lie  for  weeks  without  thoroughly  decomposing.  Sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  may,  however,  be  detected  immediately  after  its  immer- 
sion, and  on  neutralising  the  liquid  with  baryta,  a  soluble  barium-salt  is  formed, 
probably  the  ethylsulphate. — A  similar  compound  is  formed  by  chloride  of  mdhyl, 
and  apparently  also  by  chloride  of  acetyl.  (R.  Williamson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  1 00.) 

The  phenyl-compound,  C*H*C1S0*,  is  a  liquid  which,  when  treated  with  exeeps  of 
milk  of  lime,  forms  a  soluble  calcium-salt,  C,sH*Ca"CPStO-,  which  separates  on  evapo- 
ration in  flat  tabular  crystals.    (Hutchings,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  102.) 

Sulphuric  Chloride,  SO*CP.  Chloride  of  Svlphuryl.  Sulphuric  Chlcralde- 
hyde.  ChtoroAulphuric Acid.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2l,lxix.  170;  lxxi.  44;».  — 
A.  W.Williamson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vii.  11.) — This  compound,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  sulphuric  acid  in  which  2  at.  HO  are  replaced  by  2  at.  CI,  was  discovered  by  Reg- 
nault,  who  first  obtained  it,  mixed  with  chloride  of  ethylene,  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
into  a  mixture  of  cthylene-gas  and  sulphurous  oxide  ;  afterwards,  in  greater  quantity, 
by  exposing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  arid  sulphurous  oxido  gases  to  strong  Miusltine  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  resulting  liquid  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  ehlurine  by 
agitation  with  merenry  and  subsequent  distillation.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  sulphuric  oxide;  but  it  is  best  obtained  by  distilling 
strong  sulphuric  acid  with  the  pentachloride,  or  sulphate  of  lead  with  the  oxyehloride  of 
phosphorus ; 

SO*  4-      PCI*    -     SO'Ol*  +  POC1" 
H'SO*  +     2PCl»    =     S(W1»  +    2  POOP  +  2HC1 
3PbSO*  T  2POC1'    «    3SO*CP  +  Pb'PK)' 

Sulphuric  chloride  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid,  of  ppeciflc  gravity  1-66.  It  boils  ftt 
77°,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged  over  cau»>tic  lime  or  baryta.  When  poured  into 
water,  it  sinks  in  the  form  of  oily  drops,  which  gradually  disappear,  being  com  orted 
into  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids : 

SO'CP  +  2IPO    =    21IC1  +  U'SO'. 

With  alcohol  it  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  : 

SOfCl«  +  2(C-1P)H0    -    2C»H*C1  +  H:SO\ 

In  the  actual  reaction,  however,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  othylsulphurie  acid 
by  the  intervention  of  another  atom  of  alcohol : 

H'SO*  +  (C»H>)HO    -    H'O  +  (C*H*)HSO*. 

Wirh  dry  ammonia-gas,  or  with  commercial  fcesquieurl>onate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  rol- 
phamide,  according  to  Regnault : 

SO'CP  +  4NH*    -    2NH*CI  +  N*H«SO«. 
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According  to  H.  Rose,  however,  the  product  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac 
and  neutral  sulphamate  of  ammonium  (p.  476). 

Nitrososclphubic  Acid,  H*SO,(NO)*.  Nitrosulphuric  Acid.  Azoiylsxdphuric 
Acid.  Nitrosulphurous  Acid. — A  dibasic  acid,  known  only  in  its  alkali  no  salts,  which 
are  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sulphurous  and  nitric  oxides  on  caustic 
alkaline  solutions.    (See  Nitkososulphates,  iv.  116.; 

Sulphates  op  Nitbostl  or  Azotyl. — These  are  salts  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric  anhydride  on  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Thro*  of  them 
are  known,  corresponding  exactly  in  composition  to  the  sulphites  of  sodium,  thus : 

IINaSO4    Acid  sulphate         H(NO)SO«  /^**_!!!*'f'> 
Na'SO1     Neutral  sulphate      (NO)'SO1  [TT^lSSSi 
Na'S'O'    Anhydrosulphate     (NO)*S»0T.  I  UlUVt 


Acid  sulphate  of  mtrosyl  was  obtained  by  Weltzion  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  106),  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  by  passing  nitrous  anhydride' 
normal  sulphuric  acid : 

2H*SO«  +  (NO)'O    «    H*0  +  2H(NO)S04. 

It  is  probably  identical  with  tho  compound  formod  by  heating  the  anhydrosulphato 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  littlo  water,  and  crystallising  : 


(NO^O'  r  H'O    =  2H(NO)SO«. 

Reutral  sulphate  of  nitrosyl,  (NO^SO1,  has  been  described  by  Gay-Lussac,  Provo- 
staye,  Mitscherlich,  and  others.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  on 
sulphuric  acid,  thus : 

IPSO'  +  4NO*    -    (NO)'SO*  +  2HNO«. 

By  this  process,  Gay-Lussac  obtained  it  crystallised  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  oxide  on  sulphuric  acid  (Henry  and 
PI  i  s  8 on)  ;  by  that  of  nitric  peroxide  on  sulphurous  acid  (H.  Da  vy) ;  by  dissolving  the 
anhydrosulphate  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  oil  of  vitriol  (Provostay  e),  and  in  other 
ways.    (Gnulin's  Handbook,  ii.  447.) 

The  anhydrosulphate  of  nitrosyl,  (NO)»S*07  «  (NO^SCSC1,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  nitric  peroxide  (Provostay e),  also  of  sulphuric  ode 
on  nitric  oxide  (Br lining);  and  by  heating  the  compound  NO'.SO*,  resulting  from 
the  direct  combination  of  nitric  peroxide  and  sulphuric  oxide  (P.Weber) — (see  p.  670). 
It  is  a  hard,  white,  amorphous  mass,  which  fuses  when  heated,  and  volatilises  without 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  apparently  without  change  ; 
but  with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  bulky  crystalline  substance,  pro- 
bably the  acid  sulphate  of  nitrosyl.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  brown  vapours ;  and  as 
the  distillation  is  continued,  the  distillato  approaches  more  and  more  to  the  composi- 
tion N*0«.3SO\  or  (NO)»SO«.2SO*.    (Weber,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  94.) 

All  the  sulphates  of  nitrosyl  are  deliquescent,  and  are  immediately  decomposed  by 
water  into  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  gas. 

The  crystals  which  form  in  the  leaden  chambers  during  the  manufacture  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  when  only  an  insufficient  quantity  of  steam  is  admitted,  are  perhaps  a  mixture 
of  the  different  sulphates  of  nitrosyl  just  noticed.  According  to  Weber,  however  (loc. 
cit.),  they  consist  entirely  of  the  acid  sulphate,  H(N0)SO*. 

Metallic  Sulphates. 

General  formula,  M*SO\  or  a  multiple  thereof. — The  sulphates  form  a  very  abun- 
dant class  of  salts,  which  are  usually  obtained,  as  above  mentioned,  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  metals,  or  on  their  hydrates* oxides,  and  salts.  Some  of  them  are 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  other  sulphates :  e.g.,  ferrous  sulphate  by  the  action  of 
metallic  iron  on  cupnc  sulphate,  and  the  latter  by  tho  action  of  metallic  copper  on  the 
sulphate  of  silver  produced  in  the  process  of  gold-refining  (ii.  925).  Insolublo  sul- 
phates (as  those  of  barium  and  lead)  are  formed  by  precipitation,  and  the  sulphates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  may  be  formed  bv  fusing  the  insolublo  sulphates  of  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  lead  with  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate,  or  by  boiling  the  inso- 
luble sulphate  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate.  Lastly,  sulphates  are  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  sulphides :  the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  coppor  are  obtained  in  this 
manner,  by  oxidation  of  the  native  sulphides  of  those  metals. 

The  sulphates  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: — 

1.  Type,  H'SO1  =  J  0a.— This  group  includes  the  sulphates  of  the  mona- 

tomic  metals  and  the  neutral  sulphates  of  the  diatomic  metals.  With  the  alkali-metals, 
sulphuric  acid  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts:  e.g.,  KHSO'and  K*SO«;  also  double  salts, 
Vol.  V.  P  P 
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such  as  (NH4)  NaSO4.  Potassium  and  sodium  also  form  anhydrosulpbates,  composed 
of  a  molecule  of  the  neutral  salt  united  with  sulphuric  anhydride :  e.g.,  NaSO'.SO*. 
AH  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  neutral  potassium-salt, 
however,  is  much  less  soluble  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  diatomic  metals — that  is  to  say,  all  the  earth-metals  excepting  aluminium,  thoiv 
num,  aud  zirconium,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  heavy  metals, — form  neutral 
sulphates,  represented  by  the  general  formula  M"SO*.  The  sulphates  of  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  lead  are  found  native.  The  barium-  and  lead-salts  are  inso- 
luble in  water;  the  strontium-salt  almost  insoluble;  the  calcium-salt  slightly  soluble; 
the  magnesium-salt  and  tho  heavy  metal  sulphates  are  freely  soluble,  except  that  of 
mercury,  Hg"SO\  which  is  decomposed  by  water.  Tho  heavy  metal  sulphates  have 
an  acid  reaction,  and  all  of  them,  except  tho  sulphate  of  lead,  and  perhaps  those  of 
manganese  and  zinc,  are  decomposed  by  ignition. 

2.  Sulphates  formed  on  the  Type  of  a  Double  Molecule  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  H4S20< 

—  ^J^Jo4.— -This  group  includes  a  few  simple  sulphates  (e.  g.,  stanuic  sulphate, 

SnlrS*0',  and  zirconic  sulphate,  ZH'S'O')  and  a  large  number  of  double  sulphate*, 
containing:  (a),  1  atom  of  a  diatomic  and  2  atoms  of  a  monatomic  metal,  such  as 
potassio-cupric  sulphato,  K2Cu"SzO" ;  (/3),  1  atom  of  monatomic  and  1  atom  of 
triatomic  metal,  such  as  common  alum,  or  potassio-aluminic  sulphite,  KAl^C. 
All  these  double  sulphates  are  soluble  salts,  decomposiblo  into  their  constituent 
salts  bv  excess  of  water  or  by  diffusion.  The  sub-group  a  likewise  includes  the 
acid  sulphates  of  barium  and  calcium,  Ba'H'S'O8  and  Ca"H*SlOa. 

8.  Type,  IPS'O'1  =  ( |  0«.—  This  group  includes  the  neutral  sulphates  of 

the  triatomic  metals :  e.g.,  APS*0".  r'VS'O1*,  &c.  These  salts  are  ofton  found 
native:  they  are  soluble,  strongly  acid  compounds,  decomposible  by  ignition.  To 
the  same  group  belong  certain  acid  and  doublo  sulphates  of  tho  alkali-metals  :  f.q-, 
KWS'Q"  and  K4Li,S,0,». 

There  are  also  a  few  sulphates  derived  from  higher  multiples  of  IPSO4,  which  will 
be  noticed  further  on. 

Nearly  all  sulphates  are  crystallisable.  The  insoluble  or  difficultly  solublo  sulphate* 
of  lead,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  occur  native,  in  large  well-defined  crystal*; 
many  soluble  sulphates  also  in  smaller  crystals,  or  crystalline  masses.  Many  crystal- 
line sulphates  contain  considerable  quantities  of  water  of  crystallisation :  thus  the 
sulphates  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  zinc,  and  magnesium  crystallise  with 
7  at.  water ;  the  doublo  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  the  metals  of  the  ferro- 
raagnesian  group  with  6  at.  water;  the  alums  with  12  at.  water. 

Among  tho  crystalline  sulphates,  there  are  several  isomorphons  groups — viz.,  the 
anhydrous  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  (trimctrie) ;  the  anhydrous  sulphates  of 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  lead  (triraetric) ;  the  pe.ntahydrated  sulphates  of 
manganese  aud  copper  (triclinic) ;  the  hexhydrated  sulphates  of  zinc,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  (nionoclinic) ;  the  hexhydrated  double  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  with 
magnesium,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt/iron,  manganese,  and  copper — e.g.,  KrMg~St08.6H'K) 
(monoclinic) ;  and  the  alums,  or  dodecahydrated  double  sulphates  of  tho  alkali-metals 
with  tho  sulphates  of  triatomic  motals— e.g.,  KAl"'Ss0'.12IL3O  (monometric,  and 
mostly  octahedral). 

The  simplo  sulphates  of  the  ferromagnesian  family,  with  5  or  7  at.  water,  retain 
1  at.  with  very  considerable  force.  Thus  sulphate  of  magnesium,  MgS()4.7H?0, 
loses  6  at.  water  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  100°;  but  it  holds  back  the 
seventh  atom,  even  when  heated  to  upwards  of  200°.  This  last  atom  of  water  retained 
by  the  ferromagnesian  sulphates  was  called,  by  Graham,  constitutional 
water.  The  monohvdrated  sulphates  of  tho  form  M*S04.HaO  are  analogous  to  clacial 
sulphuric  acid,  H*SO*.H*0. 

The  dodecahydrated  double  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  triatomic  metals  con- 
stitute the  true  alums.  Tho  sulphates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  are 
capable  of  forming  alums  with  the  aluminic,  ferric,  chromic,  and  manganic  sulphates :  the 
existence  of  sodium-iron-alum  and  sodium-mangnnose-alum  appears,  however,  to 
be  doubtful.  Alums  have  also  been  formed  containing  the  monatomic  metals, 
thallium  and  silver:  e.g.,  silver-aluminium-alum,  AgAFS'C.^HH) ;  and  Wurt^  has 
obtained  an  ethyl-ammoniura-alum,  (C*H*N)  AT'S  OM21PO.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  several  pseudo-alums,  derived  in  like  manner  from  2  at.  sulphuric 
acid,  but  having  a  different  number  of  atoms  of  crystallisation -water,  or  a  different 
crystalline  form — e.g.,  KCr"SaO\6H20  ;  or  containing  diatomic  metals,  and  derivsd 
from  4  at.  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  Mn"(Al'")2S,Ou-24H'0  ;  Fe"(l«V")»  S40'«-  2lH*0,  &c. 

The  genuine  alums  are  all  soluble  iu  water,  forming  solutions  which  have  a  styptic 
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tc,  and  marked  ucid  reaction.  The  first  effect  of  heat  upou  the  alums  is  to  drive 
their  water  of  crystallisation ;  a  further  degree  of  heat  renders  the  dried  residues 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  whilo  a  still  higher  temperature  converts  them  into 
ic  salts  by  the  loss  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  ammonium-alums,  when  heated, 
\e  a  residue  of  pure  trioxido.  The  fixed  alkali-alums  leave  a  residue  of  trioxide 
Jed  with  sulphate  of  alkali-metal.  It  requires  a  very  powerful  nod  prolonged  heat 
drive  off  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  trioxides  thus  produced. 
Baric  Sulphates. — Most  of  the  alums  yield  more  or  less  defined  basic  salts.  The 
best  known  of  theso  is  tho  native  crystalline  alum-stone,  having  the  formula  KAIS-O*. 
APO'^H'O.  It  corresponds  in  composition  with  the  basic  ammonium-alum  formed 
by  digesting  gelatinous  alumina  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  normal  alum,  und  having  the 
formula  (XH«)A1S»0\  AFO».  4HO. 

The  diatomic  metals  yield  a  large  numkr  of  basic  sulphates,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  sulphates,  combined  with  metallic  oxide  replacing  the  water  of  hyd rated 
sulphuric  acid  on  its  salts.  Thus  there  is  a  dibasic  sulphate  of  zinc,  Zn"SO*.Zn"0, 
corresponding  to  glacial  sulphuric  acid,  H-SO'.H*0 ;  a  tribasic  sulphate  of  mercury, 
Hg"i>0,.2Hg"0,  corresponding  to  the  second  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  H'SO'^H'O  ; 
and  a  tribasic  sulphate  of  copper,  Cu"SO,.2Cu"0.3H,0,  corresponding  to  blue  vitriol, 
CuwSO'.5H*0.  Much  more  highly  basic  sulphates  may  also  be  obtained,  and  will  be 
described  in  their  places.  Most  of  these  basic  sulphates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
those  few  which  are  soluble  are  decomposed  by  a  great  excess  of  water  into  metallic 
oxide  or  hydrate  and  normal  metallic  sulphate. 
Respecting  the  reactions  of  sulphates,  see  p.  536. 

Sulphates  of  Aluminium. — a.  The  normal  (or  neutral)  sttlphate,  Ala(S04)*  = 
Al'O'.SSO3,  occurs,  as  a  hydrate  containing  18  at.  water,  in  delicate  fibrous  masses  or 
Crusts,  in  various  localities :  as  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  on  tho  volcanic  island  of  Milo 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  crater  of  the  volcano  of  Pasto,  at  Copiapo  in 
Chile,  Adelaide  in  Australia,  &c. ;  it  is  known  mineralogically  as  alunogen,  hair-salt, 
feather  alum,  and  haiotrichite.  Hardness  =  1*5  to  2.  Specific  gravity  =»  16  to  1*8. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  white,  or  tinged  with  yellow  and  red.  Subtranslucent  to  sub- 
transparent. 

This  salt  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  as  concentrated  alum,  for  use  in  dyeing 
instead  of  common  alum,  by  treating  pure  clay  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  clay, 
which  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  iron,  is  heated  to  redness  to  render  it  porous, 
then  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-45,  in  a  rererberatory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  walled  pan.  The 
mixture  is  heated  till  the  acid  begins  to  volatilise ;  the  mass  is  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  days,  then  treated  with  water ;  and  tho  resulting  solution  of  aluminic  sulphate 
is  freed  from  iron  by  careful  precipitation  with  forrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  solu- 
tion thus  purified  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  transferred  to  small  leaden  pans, 
in  which  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  (Dumas).  According  to  Hurior  and 
Brunei  (Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  p.  544),  this  salt  may  also  be  obtained  [anhydrous]  by 
heating  ammonium-alum  in  iron  cylinders,  the  sulphite  of  ammonium  thereby 
evolved  being  received  in  water,  and  reconverted  into  sulphate  by  oxidation  in  the  air. 
According  to  Persoz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lvi.  102),  a  solution  of  alum,  or  of  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  chlorido  of  aluminium,  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  boiling  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  deposits  the  anhydrous  sulphate  as  a  white  powder. 

Neutral  aluminic  sulphate  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  thin,  flexible,  nacreous 
laminie,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  soluble  in  2  pts.  of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
According  to  Persoz,  the  crystallisation  is  much  facilitated  by  adding  alcohol  to  the 
solution.  Tho  salt  when  heated  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  swells  up 
strongly,  and  leaves  a  white  porous  mass,  consisting  of  tho  anhydrous  sulphate, 
which  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water,  and  when  heated  to  redness  leaves  puro 
alumina. 

0.  Basic  Salts.— Dibasic  aluminic  sulphate,  2AlaO».3SO»  =  A1«(S0*)».A1*0\  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  the  normal  sulphate  with  alumina  or  with  the  fol- 
lowing salt,  filtering  while  hot,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  a 
gummy  mass,  which  is  dt^omposed  by  water  into  the  "normal  sulphate  and  tho  tribasic 
salt.    (MatiB,  Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  80.) 

The  tribasic  sulphate,  SAl'O'.SO'.OlFO,  or  Al,(S04),.2ArO,.9H;0,  occurs  native  as 
alumxnite,  a  white,  opaque,  earthy  mineral,  of  specific  gravity  1  *70  ;  it  is  also  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  the  normal  sulphate  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  sulphuric  oxide,  and  leaves 
alumina. 

The  tetrahasw  salt,  4Al*O'.3S0,.36lP0  or  Al^SO^.SAl'O'.SfiH'O,  is  produced  by 
digesting  finely -divided  calcic  carbonate,  for  several  d»ys,  in  a  cold  solution  of  alum  in 
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excess.  It  is  perceptibly  crystalline,  and  very  soluble  in  dilate  acids,  even  in  warm 
acetic  acid. — The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  cold  solution  of 
normal  aluminic  sulphate.  The  action  is  very  slow,  even  when  electrolytically  acce- 
lerated by  placing  the  materials  on  a  platinum-dish  ;  but  after  a  week,  a  transparent 
jelly  is  obtained,  which,  when  separated  by  washing  from  zinc  and  excess  of  aluminic 
sulphate,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  solidifies  in  small  transparent  masses  having  a 
vitreous  fracture.    (Debray,  Bull.  Soc  Chim.  [2],  vii.  1.) 

The  pentabasia  salt,  5Al*O».3SO,.20H*O,  is  obtained  by  gently  boiling  a  solution  of 
the  normal  salt  with  zinc  in  a  platinum-dish.  A  granular  precipitate  is  thereby 
formed,  easy  to  wash,  and  soluble  in  dilute  acids ;  it  gives  off  its  water  at  100°.  (De- 
bray.) 

y.  Double  Salts  of  Aluminic  Sulphate.  Alums. — The  formula  of  normal 
aluminic  alum  is  A1"T\I(S0*),.12H,0,  M  denoting  a  monatomic,  and  for  the  most  part 
an  alkali-m*tal.    Their  general  characters  have  been  already  described  (p.  679). 

Ammonio-aluminic  Sulphate,  Al(NHl)SO*5.12H20.  Ammonia-alum. — This  salt  is  pre- 
pared, like  potash-alum,  by  adding  sulphate  or  chloride  of  ammonium  to  a  solution  of 
aluminic  sulphate.  It  is  also  found  native  as  UehermigiU,  at  Tschermig  in  Bohemia, 
in  octahedrons  and  fibrous  masses :  hardness  =  1  to  2 ;  specific  gravity  =  1*56. 
According  to  Buignet  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  16),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  artificially  pre- 
pared crystals  is  1*663.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  potash-alum,  100  pts.  of 
water  dissolving  6-22  pts.  of  it  at  0°,  and  421-9  pts.  at  100°.  In  other  respects  it 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  potash-alum,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes ;  in 
fact,  the  application  of  the  alums  as  mordants,  &c,  depends  upon  the  sulphate  of 
aluminium  which  they  contain,  not  on  the  alkaline  sulphate.  When  heated  to  redness, 
it  leaves  anhydrous  alumina,  and  when  heated  with  alkalis,  it  gives  off  ammonia.— A 
basic  ammonia-alum,  analogous  to  basic  potash-alum,  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding 
ammonia  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  normal  alum,  but  not  to  complete  satura- 
tion. 

Argento-aluminic  sulphate,  or  •Si7ecr-rt/««»,AlAg(SOl),.12H-,0,  is  obtained 
by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  argentic  and  aluminic  sulphate  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  in  an  oil- bath,  till  tho  argentic  sulphate  is  completely  dissolved.  It  crys- 
tallises in  octahedrous,  and  is  resolved  by  wator  into  its  component  salts.  (Church, 
Chf-m.  News,  ix.  166.) 

Casio-aluminic  sulphate,  or  Co* stum -alum,  AlCs(SO-)2.12H,0,  crystallises 
in  octahedrons,  having  a  glassy  lustre  (Bunsen).  10<f  pts.  of  water  at  17°  dissolve 
0*619  pt  of  this  salt;  in  hot  water  it  dissolves  as  easily  as  potash-alum.  (J.  Bed- 
tenbacher,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xciv.  42.) 

Potassio-aluminic  sulphate,  or  Potash-alum,  A1K(S04),.12H*0.— This  is 
the  salt  to  which  the  name  alum  is  roost  generally  applied.  It  is  obtained  by  adding 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  potassium  toa  solution  of  sulphate  of  aluminium.  The  sulphate 
of  aluminium  is  sometimes  prepared  for  this  purpose  from  clay  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  more  frequently  by  the  calcination  of 
aluminous  schists,  which  are  argillaceous  rocks  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
sulphide  of  iron.  The  sulphide  of  iron  is  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  into  ferrous 
sulphate  and  free  sulphuric  acid : 

2FeS*  -»■  O'  +  B?0    =    Fe"SO«  ♦  H«SO«; 

and  the  sulphuric  acid,  acting  on  the  alumina  contained  in  tho  clay,  forms  sulphate  of 
aluminium.  These  aluminous  schists  are  found  in  two  different  geological  positions— 
viz.,  in  the  .transition  strata  [alum-slate],  in  which  position  they  are  largely  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen  ;  and  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  just  above  tho  chalk 
[alum-earth].  The  latter  are  much  less  compact  than  the  former;  consequently  their 
oxidation  is  easier,  and  sometimes  takes  place  spontaneously.  The  greater  part  of  the 
alum  manufactured  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  obtained  from  tho  aluminous 
schists. 

The  most  extensive  alum  manufactory  in  Great  Britain  is  at  Hurlett,  near  Paisley. 
The  next  in  magnitude  is  at  Whitby,  of  whose  state  and  processes  an  instructive 
account  was  published  by  Mr.  Winter  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  "  Nicholson's 
Journal.*  The  stratum  of  aluminous  schist  is  about  twenty-nine  miles  in  width,  and  is 
covered  by  strata  of  alluvial  soil,  sandstone,  ironstone,  shell,  and  clay.  The  alum-schist 
is  gonerallv  foond  disposed  in  horizontal  lamin*.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  the 
most  abundant  in  sulphur,  so  that  a  cubic  yard  taken  from  the  top  of  the  stratum  is 
five  times  more  valuable  than  the  same  bulk  100  feet  below. 

If  a  quantity  of  the  schist  be  laid  in  a  heap,  and  moistened  with  sea-water,  it  will 
take  fire  spontaneously,  and  continue  to  burn  till  the  whole  inflammable  matter  is  con- 
sumed. Its  colour  is  bluish-grey.  Specific  gravity  «  2*48.  It  imparts  a  bituminous 
principle  to  alcohol. 
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The  rook,  broken  into  small  pieces,  is  laid  on  a  horizontal  bed  of  fuel,  composed  of 
brushwood,  &c.  When  about  four  feet  in  height  of  the  rock  is  piled  on,  fire  is  set  to  the 
bottom,  and  fresh  rock  continually  poured  upon  the  pile.  This  is  continued  until  the 
calcined  heap  is  raised  to  the  height  of  90  or  100  feet.  Its  horizontal  area  is  at  the  same 
time  progressively  extended,  till  it  forms  a  great  bed  nearly  200  feet  square,  having 
about  100,000  yards  of  solid  measurement.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion  is  allayed 
by  plastering  up  the  crevices  with  small  schist  moistened.  Notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, a  great  deal  of  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid  is  dissipated.  130  tons  of  calcined 
schist  produce,  on  an  average,  one  ton  of  alum.  This  result  has  been  deduced  from 
an  average  of  1 60,000  tons. 

The  calcined  mineral  is  digested  with  water  in  pits  usually  containing  about  60 
cubic  yards.  The  liquid  is  druwn  off  into  cisterns,  and  afterwards  pumped  up  again 
upon  fresh  calcined  mine.  This  is  repeated  until  the  specific  gravity  becomes  1*15.  The 
half-exhausted  schist  is  then  covered  with  water  to  take  up  the  whole  soluble  matter. 
The  strong  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  settling  cisterns,  where  the  sulphate  of  lime,  iron, 
and  earth  are  deposited.  At  some  works  the  liquid  is  boiled,  which  aids  its  purifica- 
tion. It  is  then  run  into  leaden  pans  10  feet  long,  4  feet  9  inches  wide,  2  feet 
2  inches  deep  at  the  one  end,  and  2  feet  8  inches  at  the  other.  This  slope  faci- 
litates the  emptying  of  the  pans.  Here  the  liquor  is  concentrated  at  the  boiling  heat. 
Every  morning  the  pans  are  emptied  into  a  settling  cistern,  and  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium  (either  pretty  pure  from  the  manufacturer,  or  crude  and  compound  from 
the  soap-boiler)  is  added.    The  quantity  of  chloride  necessary  is  determined  by  a 

Srevious  experiment  in  a  basin,  and  is  regulated  for  the  workmen  by  the  hydrometer, 
y  this  addition,  the  pan-liquor,  which  had  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4  or  1*5,  is 
reduced  to  1-35.  After  being  allowed  to  settle  for  two  hours,  it  is  run  off  into  tho 
coolers  to  be  crystallised.  At  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  1*35,  the  liquor,  instead 
of  crystallising,  would,  on  cooling,  solidify  in  a  magma  resembling  grease.  Urine  is 
occasionally  added,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  proper  density. 

After  standing  four  days,  the  mother-waters  are  drained  off,  to  bo  pumped  into  the 
pans  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  crystals  of  alum  are  washed  in  a  tub  and  drained. 
They  are  then  put  into  a  lead  pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  a  saturated 
solution  at  the  boiling-point.  Whenever  this  is  effected,  the  solution  is  run  off  into 
casks.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  sixteen  days,  the  casks  are  un hooped  and  taken  asunder. 
The  alum  is  found  exteriorly  in  a  solid  cake,  but  in  the  interior  cavity  in  large 
pyramidal  crystals,  consisting  of  octahedrons,  inserted  successively  into  one  another. 
This  last  process  is  called  "  roching."  Mr.  Winter  says  that  22  tons  of  chloride  of 
potassium  will  produce  100  tons  of  alum,  to  which  31  tons  of  the  black  ashes  of  the 
soap-boiler,  or  73  of  kelo,  are  equivalent.  Where  much  iron  exists  in  the  alum-ore, 
the  alkaline  chloride,  by  its  decomposition,  gives  rise  to  an  uncrystallisable  chloride  of 
iron.    For  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to  the  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Alum  may  also  be  obtained  from  cryolite,  Al*F*.3NaF,  by  heating  the  mineral  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  are  obtained ;  treating  the  resulting  mass  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  remove  the  acid  sodium-salt ;  then  digesting  the 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium  with  warm  water,  to  convert  it  into  the  hyd  rated 
salt,  and  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  alum  thus  obtained 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  free  from  iron.    (Persoz,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [3]  lvi.  105.) 

At  Tolfa  near  Rome,  and  in  two  or  three  other  localities,  there  is  found  a  mineral 
called  alunite  or  alum-stone,  consisting  of  common  alum  together  with  normal  hydrate 
of  aluminium,  AlK(SOM*.2A1H*Oa.  Now  when  this  mineral  is  calcined,  at  a  moderate 
heat,  the  hydrate  of  aluminium  is  decomposed  into  water  and  anhydrous  alumina, 
while  the  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium  remains  unaltered,  provided  the  heat 
has  been  prevented  from  rising  too  nigh ;  and  on  treating  the  calcined  mass  with 
water,  the  double  sulphate  dissolves,  while  the  alumina  remains  behind.  The  mineral 
before  calcination  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The  solution  when  evaporated  yields 
the  alum  in  cubic  crystals,  generally  having  a  reddish  tint  produced  by  ferric  oxide. 
This  kind  of  alum,  called  Soman  alum,  is  much  valued  by  dyers,  because  the  iron 
which  it  contains  is  in  an  insoluble  state,  and  therefore  cannot  exert  any  injurious 
effect  on  the  colours. — Alum  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  always  contains  iron  in  the 
soluble  state,  viz.  as  ferric  sulphate,  Fe^SO*)*,  which,  being  isomorphous  with  sulphate 
of  aluminium,  is  difficult  to  remove  by  successive  crystallisation.  It  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as  described  in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of 
aluminium ;  but  a  cheaper  way,  recommended  by  Thenard,  is  to  dissolve  the  alum  in 
boiling  water,  and  stir  the  solution  briskly  with  rods  as  it  cools.  The  salt  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  fine  granular  powder,  which,  when  washed  two  or  three  times  with  cold 
water,  yields  alum  containing  only  a  trace  of  iron.  [On  the  manufacture  of  alum,  see 
further  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  fcc.  i.  101-118.] 
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Alum  sometimes  occurs  in  naturo  ready- formed.  This  is  the  case  at  Pozzuoli  near 
Naples,  where  it  effloresces  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  and 
crystallised  by  evaporation. 

Alum  generally  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons  and  in  cubes.  Its  specific  gravity 
it)  1'7.  The  octahedral  crystals  are  the  most  common,  and  are  always  deposited  from 
boiling  concentrated  solutions.  The  cubic  crystals  have  an  especial  tendency  to  form 
in  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  alumina,  and  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°,  as 
in  the  preparation  of  Roman  alum.  If  carbonate  of  potassium  be  added  to  a  solution 
of  octahedral  alum  in  water  at  40°  or  45°,  till  the  precipitate  ceases  to  redissolve  com- 
pletely, and  the  filtered  liquor  be  then  left  to  itself  at  a  gentle  heat,  cubic  alum  will  be 
obtained  quite  free  from  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  solution  of  cubic  alum  in  cold 
water  is  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  alum  is  deposited  in  octahedrons. 
The  two  forms  are  identical  in  composition  (Lowel,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  595).  Some- 
times intermediate  forms  occur,  like  figs.  194,  195,  196  (Crystallography,  ii.  129), 
or  combinations  of  the  cube  and  octahedron  with  other  forms  of  tho  nionometric 
system,  liko  figs.  199,  202,  204,  205,  208,  209,  212.  273  (ii.  130-132);  also  aggre- 
gates and  distorted  forms,  like  figa.  316,  317,  347,  348,  &c  (ii.  159,  164). 

According  to  Poggiale,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  3  29  pts.  of  crystallised  alum  at 
0° ;  9-52  pts.  at  10—  22  pts.  at  30° ;  31  pts.  at  60° ;  90  pts.  at  7o"°,  and  357  pts.  at 
100°  (Graham* 8  Element*,  2nd  editiou,  i.  607).  The  solution  has  a  sweet  and  strongly 
astringent  taste,  an  acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  zinc  aud  iron,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen.— When  2  pts.  of  alum  aro  dissolved  in  1  j»t.  of  boiling  water,  and  tho 
solution  is  left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel,  no  crystallisation  takes  place  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  is  opened,  small  octahedral  crystals  begin  to  form  on  the  surface,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  crystallisation  extends  through  the  whole  mass.  This  is  an  instance  of 
supersaturation  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  sulphate  of  sodium.  (Lowel,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3],  xiii.  405.) 

Crystallised  alum  effloresces  slightly  on  exposure  to  tho  air.  According  to  Hert  wig 
(Pogg.  Ann.  lv.  99),  it  gives  off  5  at.  water  at  100°,  and  4£  at.  more  at  120°,  leaving  a 
residue  containing  2AlK(SO')*.  6H20.  This  residue  evolved  4  at.  water  at  1 80°,  leaving 
2A1K(S04),.H10  ;  and  at  200°,  half  of  this  remaining  quantity  is  given  off,  leaving 
4Al3K(SO»Jt  +  11*0.  According  to  Gerhardt  (J.  Pharm.  [2],  xii.  57)  crystallised 
alum  gives  off  10  at.  water  at  120°,  leaving  a  residue  easily  soluble  in  water;  and 
at  200°,  the  whole  is  expelled,  and  the  remaining  anhydrous  alum,  sometimes  called 
burnt  alum,  is  insoluble.  Alum  heated  to  redness  with  charcoal  in  a  close  vessel 
yields  a  mixture  called  Romberg's  pyropkorus,  which  becomes  red-hot  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  consists  of  very  finely-divided  charcoal  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  inter- 
mixed with  sulphate  of  aluminium. 

Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  many  manufactures,  especially  in  dyeing  as  a 
mordant.  When  added  to  tallow,  it  renders  that  substance  harder.  Printers'  cushions 
and  the  blocks  used  in  the  calico-manufactory  are  rubbed  with  burnt  alum,  to  remove  any 
grensiness  that  might  prevent  the  ink  or  colour  from  sticking.  Wood  sufficiently 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum  does  not  easily  take  fire,  and  the  same  is  true  of  paper 
impregnated  with  it,  which  is  moreover  fitter  for  keeping  gunpowder,  as  it  excludes 
moisture.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum  is  also  useful  in  whitening  silver  and  silvering 
brass  without  heat.  Alum  mixed  with  milk  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  butter. 
Alum  is  also  used  in  tanning.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  an  astringent.— On  this 
addition  of  alum  to  bread,  see  i.  658. 

Basic  Alum,  g  *^,  J  4SO»    =    AlK(SO«)».  A1»0*.— This  compound  occurs  native 

with  different  proportions  of  water,  as  Alunitennd  Lowigite. 

Alitnitt  or  Alum-stone,  A1K(S0,)*A110«.  3H*0  _  AIKXSO^AIH'O'  «  is  found 
chiefly  in  volcanic  districts,  as  at  Tolfa  near  Civita  Veechia,  at  the  Solfatara  near  Naples, 
and  at  Puy  de  Garcy  in  Auvergne.  It  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  having  tho 
angle  R  :  R  «=.  BO^ltfjoRrR  =»  124 J  40'.  and  length  of  principal  axis  « 
12523.  Observed  planes  R,  oR,  §  R,  Jj  R,  -  If  R,  and  -  2R  (Breithaupt). 
Cleavago  nearly  perfect  parallel  to  the  base,  indistinct  parallel  to  R.  It  also 
occurs  massive,  with  a  granular  or  impalpable  texture.  Hardness  =»  3  5  to  4. 
Specific  gravity  =»  2  58  to  2  752.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  white  colour  (sometimes 
greyish  or  reddish),  and  white  streak.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Fracturo  flat, 
eonchonlal.  or  uneven  ;  of  massive  varietios  splintery,  sometimes  earthy.  Brittle.  The 
crystals  of  this  mineral  are  nearly  pure;  the  massive  varieties  contain  silica  sometimes 
to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent.    It  is  used  for  tho  preparation  of  Roman  alum  (p.  581). 

A  salt  idontical  in  composition  with  alunite  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder 
when  a  solution  of  alum  is  boiled  with  gelatinous  alumina. 

•  The  fnrm-ila  $\xtn  for  tttit  minora!  it  p.  16! .  vol.  I ,  ii  incorrect. 
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Lbwigtte,  3Aj^i  4SO».9H*0  -  2[A1K(S04)»  2A1H,0»].3H20,  occurs  at  Tolfa  near 

Romo  and  at  Tuberzein  Upper  Silesia,  in  amorphous  nodules  having  a  perfectly  crystallino 
fracture ;  hardness  between  3  and  4 ;  specific  gravity  -  2  58.  At  the  temperature  of 
boiling  sulphur,  it  gives  off  218  per  cent.  («=  1  at.)  water,  and  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature  5*67  per  cent,  water  together  with  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a  residue,  from 
which  water  extracts  sulphate  of  potassium,  but  only  small  quantities  of  alumina. 
(F.  Romer  and  Lowig,  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  877— A.  Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
lxxxiii.  474.) 

A  salt  having  the  same  composition  is  produced,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  tho 
action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  common  alum.  The  action  is  slow,  evefl  in  a  warm 
solution,  unless  assisted  by  placing  the  zinc  in  contact  with  lead  or  platinum  By 
operating  in  a  platinnm  capsule  at  100°,  the  salt  is  readily  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate.  Like  alunite  and  lowigite,  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  nitric  and  in  hydro- 
chloric acids,  and  can  only  be  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.    (Debray,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  vii.  9.) 

Rubidio-aluminie  sulphate,  or  liubidium-alum,  AlRb(SO,)M2H*0,  forms 
large,  transparent,  non-efflorescent,  octahedral  crystals,  modified  with  faces  of  the 
cube  and  dodecahedron  (Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen).  100  pts.  of  water  at  17°  dissolve 
227  pts.  of  it;  in  hot  water  it  dissolves  as  easily  as  potash-alum.  (J.  Red  ton - 
bacher,  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  704.) 

Sodio-aluwinic  sulphate,  or  Soda-alum,  AlNa(S04)*  12H*0,  is  found  native, 
in  fibrous  crusts  or  masses,  on  the  island  of  Milo  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  at  the 
Solfatara  near  Naples,  and  near  Mendoza  on  the  east  of  the  Andes.  It  may  be 
prepared  artificially  in  the  same  manner  as  common  potash-alum,  and  obtained  iu  large 
splendid  octahedrons,  by  leaving  a  solution  of  the  component  salts  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously in  a  rather  deep  glass  vessel,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  alcohol.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  than  potash-alum,  10  pts.  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dis- 
solving 11  pts.  of  it. 

Thallio-aluminic  sulphate,  or  Thallium-alum,  AITl(SO«),.12H,Ol  crystal- 
lises in  regular  octahedrons.    (La my.) 

Pseudo-alums  containing  Diatomic  Metals. — Ferroso-aluminic  sulphate, 
A?1^j4S03.24H,0  =  Al»Fe"(SOl)4.24II«0,  is  produced  (according  to  Klaucr)  when 

a  solution  of  the  component  salts,  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  left  to  stand  in 
a  warm  place,  and  crystallises  after  a  few  days  in  tufts  of  silky  fibres. 

Tiie  same  salt  occurs  native,  as  halotrichite  or  feather-alum  (in  part),  at  Bodenmais 
and  Morsfeld  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  at  Oroomiah  in  Persia  (where  it  is  used  for  making 
ink),  and  probably  at  Roseville,  Richmond  County,  New  York.  It  forms  fibrous,  6ilky, 
yellowish-white  crystals,  which  become  dull  and  pulverulent  on  exposure,  and  taste 
like  common  alum,  but  somewhat  inky  (Berthier,  Rammelsberg,  B.  Silliman, 
Jun.,  Dana's  Minerology,  ii.  383). — The  hversalt  of  Forcbhammer,  from  Iceland,  is 
an  allied  alum  having  the  alumina  partly  replaced  by  ferric  oxide,  and  the  ferrous  oxide 
by  magnesia.— The  nalotrichine  of  Scacchi  is  a  Bilky  mineral  from  the  Solfatara,  con- 
taining 1 5SO'.54H*0. 

A1«0») 

Ferroso-poiassio-alununic  sulphato,  12Fe"0  >17SOJ.24H«0,  remains  in  the  earthy 

2K«0  ) 

residue  left  on  distilling  the  sulphurotis  soil  of  the  crater  of  the  Solfatara  near  Naples. 
It  crystallises  in  bottle-green  octahedrons,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  (Dufrcnay.) 

Magnesio-aluminic  sulphate,  or  Magnesia-alum,  Al?Mg(S04V.24H,0,  crystallises  from 
a  solution  of  the  constituent  salts  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  acid,  in  long 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  occutb  native  in  similar  crystals,  a*  feather-alum  or  picker- 
ingite.  A  specimen  from  Iquique  in  Peru  was  found  by  Hayes  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xlvi. 
368)  to  contain  121 80  per  cent,  alumina,  4  682  magnesia,  36  322  sulphuric  anhydride, 
and  46-450  water,  besides  0*430  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides,  01 26  lime,  and  0  604 
silica  («>  99*744),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  preceding  formulae.  The  magnesium  is 
often  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  manganese,  forming  mangano-magncsian 
alum.  "\ 

According  to  Klauer,  a  mixture  of  magnesic  and  aluminic  sulphates  containing  free 
acid  sometimes  yields,  by  slow  evaporation,  warty  groups  of  small  prismatic  crystals, 
containing  Al*Mg»(S04)«.36H*0. 

Manganoso-aluminic  sulphate,  or  Manganese-alum,  Al'Mn(S04)\2 1H20,  occurs,  with 
the  manganese  more  or  Ices  replaced  by  magnesium,  in  snow-white  silky  fibres,  at 
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Lagoa  Bay  in  South  Africa  (Apjohn,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xii.  103),  near  the  Bosjeman 
river  in  South  Africa  (Strom eyer,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  137),  and  near  Lake  Utah  in 
North  America  (Smith,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xviii.  372) : 

SO\  A1*0».  MnO.  MgO.  K'O.  WO.  KCl. 

Lagoa  Bay       33  51  10  65  6  60  0  36  .     .  48  15  .    .  -  99*27 

Bosjeroan  river  3677  11  51  195  3  60  .     .  45  74  0  20  «  99  86 

Lake  Utah       38  85  10  40  212  3  94  0  20  46*00  .    .  -a  100*51 

The  deposit  at  Lagoa  Bay  is  twenty  feet  thick,  and  is  made  up  of  fibrous  crystals  six 
inches  long. 

Sulphate*  ofAmmomum.-^,  (NH«)HSO\-2fett/ro/,  (NH«)«S0\-Already 
described  under  Amhoniacai.  Salts  (i.  193). 

Ammonio-sodic  sulphate,  (NH,)NaSOl.2H,0,  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  sodic 
sulphate  and  amnionic  chloride,  or  of  amnionic  sulphate  and  sodic  chloride,  either  by 
slow  evaporation,  or  from  a  solution  concentrated  by  heat  till  a  crystalline  film  forms 
on  the  surface.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  gives  off  its  crystallisation -water  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  slowly  recovers  it  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  15°  or  16°.  Specific  gravity 
of  the  crystallised  salt  =  163  at  15°  ;  that  of  a  solution  of  various  strengths  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Percentage  of  crystallised  salt  31*8  25  44  15  9  1272  6*3 
Specific  gravity  1  1749     1  1380     1  0849     10679     1  0337 

At  a  stronger  heat,  the  dehydrated  salt  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  acid  sulphate  of 
sodium.    (Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  68.) 

Sulphates  of  Antimony* — Neutral  antimonious  sulphate,  Sb^SO1)*,  formed  by 
boiling  antimony  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  resolved 
by  water  into  an  insoluble  basic  and  a  soluble  acid  salt.  According  toBrandes,  the 
salt  crystallises,  from  solution  in  excoss  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  small  needles. 

Several  basic  sulphates  of  antimony  are  known.— A  sesquifjasic  salt,  Sb70*.2SO*  «-» 
Sb-O'^Sb^SO*)1,  is  produced,  according  to  Peligot,  in  small  shining  crystal**,  by 
treating  oxychloride  of  antimony  (algaroth- powder)  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. — The 
iribasic  salt,  Sb'O'.SO1  -  28b,0,.Sb,t(80l)»l  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  preceding 
salt  in  the  pulverised  state  with  alcohol,  and  remains  as  a  white  powder  on  filtration 
(Brandes).— The  kexbatie  salt,  2SbK>\SO«  =  6Sb*0».SbXS04)a,  is  formed  from  the 
sesquibasic  salt  by  boiling  with  water. 

An  acid  antimonious  sulphate,  SbK&MSO*  •=  Sb,(S04y.SO»,  is  formed,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  treating  powder  of  algaroth  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallines  in  needles,  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state,  except  by 
keeping  them  for  a  long  time  in  a  vacuum  on  a  plate  of  bilked  pipe-clay.  (P61igot.) 

Sulphates  of  Barium. — The  neutral  sulphate,  Ba'SO4,  occurs  very  abundantly  in 
nature  as  Heavy  spar  or  Barytrs,  sometimes  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system,  sometimes  massive  (see  Heavy  Spar,  iii.  137).  It  may  be  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  powder  by  fusing  12  grms.  of  potaesic  sulphate  with  52  grros.  anhydrous 
chloride  of  barium  in  a  well-clo*ed  crucible,  and  dissolving  out  tho  soluble  salts  with 
water.  Tho  crystals  thus  obtained  agree  in  form  and  specific  gravity  with  native 
heavy  apar.    (Manross,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxii.  348 ;  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  9.) 

By  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble 
sulphate,  sulphate  of  barium  is  obtained,  as  a  heavy,  white,  amorphous  powder,  of 
specific  gravity  4  02 — 4'51  (Schroder,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  12),  insoluble  in  water, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric,  nitric, 
nnd  hydrochloric  acids  (ii.  603>.  It  dissolves  also  to  a  perceptible  extent  in  aqueous 
nitrato  of  ammonium,  especially  when  tho  boiling  solutions  of  a  sulphate  and  a 
barium-salt,  previously  mixed  with  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonium,  are  poured  alternately 
into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  same  salt  (Mittenzwei,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxv.  214). 
According  to  Scheerer  (iA?W.  p.  113),  tho  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  barium-salt* 
is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  raetaphospboric  acid,  but  not  of  pyrophosphoric  or  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  barium  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  fixed  alkaline  carlwnato 
is  decomposed,  but  never  completely,  into  alkaline  sulphate  and  barium-carbonate ;  a 
somewhat  more  complete  decomposition  is  obtained  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 
Sulphate  of  barium  is  reduced  to  sulphide  by  ignition  with  charcoal  or  organic  matter; 
also,  according  to  Wurtz,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  coal  gas ;  or,  according  to  Deville, 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  mixed  with  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide. 

Native  sulphate  of  barium,  in  the  state  of  powder  and  mixed  with  white  lead,  isu.sed 
as  a  pigment;  alone  it  has  not  sufficient  body ;  the  amorphous  sulphate  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  precipitation,  and  forms  the  pigment  called  permanent 
white. 
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The  acid  salt,  Ba"H*(S04)*,  is  produced  (according  toBerzelius)  by  pouring  strong 
sulphuric  acid  ou  the  ignited  neutral  sulphate,  and  leaving  it  to  stand  in  a  closed 
vessel  in  a  warm  place.  According  to  Lies-Bodurt  and  Jacquemin  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
lxxv.  314),  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  oxide,  chloride,  sulphide,  chlorate,  phos- 
phate, &c.  of  barium,  forming  acid  sulphate  of  barium,  which  crystallises  in  micro- 
scopic prisms ;  and  if  the  mother-liquor  be  left  in  an  opon  vessel,  so  that  it  may  slowly 
absorb  moisture,  it  deposits  silky  needles  containing  Ba"H\SO*)*.2HsO.  Both  the 
anhydrous  and  the  hydratod  crystals  are  immediately  decomposed  by  water. 

Bario-sodic  sulphate,  Ba'^Na^SO4)*,  is  produced  (according  to  Berthi  er)  by  fusing  its 
constituent  salts  together  in  equivalent  quantities,  and  forms  on  cooling  an  opaque  very 
hard  mass,  having  a  pearly  lustre. 

Sulphates  of  Bismuth. — When  bismuth  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  oxide  is  evolved,  and  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  white  insoluble  powder, 

consisting  of  the  normal  sulphate,  Bi,0,.3SO•  or  Bi^SO1)1,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  a  very  acid  salt,  which  dissolves  ;  and  a  trittasic  sulphate,  Bi'O'.SO*. 
H*0,  or  2Bi;0,.Bi,(S04),.3H,0,  which  remains.— There  is  also  a  stsquibasic  sulphate, 
Bi  O».2SO*.3IPO,  or  Bi3O».2Bi*.(S04)«.9H,0,  which  is  obtained  in  small  delicate 
needles,  when  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
(Heintz.) 

BismtUho-potassic  sulphate,  Bi'TC,(S04)',  is  precipitated  on  dropping  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  bismuth-nitrate  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  sulphate,  the  latter  not 
being  in  excess.  The  white  pulverulent  precipitato  must  be  dried  on  a  porous  tile  in 
the  exsiccator.    It  is  decomposed  by  water.    If  a  dilute  solution  of  potassic  sulphate 

be  used,  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  Bi'K4(SO«)».  (Ileintz.) 

Sulphates  of  Cadmium. — The  neutral  salt,  Cd"SO\  forms  (according  to  Stro- 
m  e  y  er)  efflorescent  crystals  containing  4  at.  water.  According  to  K  u  h  n  and  v.  H  a  u  e  r 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  lxiv.  477  ;  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  viii.  260),  an  acid  solution  of  the  salt,  concen- 
trated at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits  nodular  crystals,  which  contain  Cd"SO\H*0,  and  give 
off  their  water  at  100°;  their  specific  gravity  is  2*939  (Buignet,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  15). 
The  crystals  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures  contain  3Cd"S04.8H20,  give  off  nearly 
3  at.  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  a  low  red  heat  (v.  Hauer) ;  their  specific  gravity  is 
3  05  (Gi os eke,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  17).  According  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann. 
cxv.  579),  they  are  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  of  didymium  and  yttrium  containing 
corresponding  quantities  of  water.  W.  Delffs(Pharm.Centr.  1854,  p.  380)  recommends 
sulphate  of  cadmium  as  a  distinguishing  test  between  several  organic  acids,  inasmuch 
as  it  forms  precipitAtes  with  oxalates,  mellitates,  citrates,  eliminates,  and  cinnamates 
at  ordinary  temperatures, — with  tartrates,  racemates,  fumarates,  and  suberates  only 
when  heated, — and  does  not  precipitate  tho  aconitatos,  malates,  succinates,  benzoates, 
or  salicylates  under  any  circumstances. 

Ammoniacal  cadmic  sulphate,  Cd"S04.6NH,l  or  Sulphate  of  tdrammonio-cadmio- 
duimmcmium,  N2[H*(NH4)4Cd"]S04,  is  formed,  as  a  white  powder,  when  anhydrous 
cadmic  sulphate  is  allowed  to  absorb  ammonia-gas  till  it  is  saturated.    (H.  Kosc.) 

Ammonio-cadmic  sulphate,  Cd"(NH4)«(S04)2.6HaO,  separates  in  monoclinic  crystals, 
from  a  solution  containing  equivalent  quantities  of  tho  component  salts. — The  cor- 
responding potassium -salt,  which  is  isomorphous  with  it,  is  not  so  easily  formed,  inas- 
much as  the  solution  is  apt  to  deposit  sulphate  of  potassium ;  it  is  efflorescent. — Thu 
magnesium-salt,  Cd"Mg"(S04)*.6H10,  crystallises  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  half 
saturated  with  cadmic,  and  half  with  magnesic  carbonate,  in  easily  soluble  four-sided 
prisms. — The  sodium-salt,  Cd"Na*(S04),.6H.J0,  separates  from  concentrated  solution  in 
small  nodules,    (v.  Hauer.) 

Sulphate  of  Caesium.   See  Cxaiv*  (i.  1115). 

Sulphates  of  Calcium. — The  neutral  sulphate,  Ca'SO4,  occurs  native,  both  in 
the  anhydrous  state  as  anhy dri te  (i.  295),  and  as  a  hydrate,  Ca"S04.2H20,  forming 
gypsum  and  its  several  varieties  (ii.  962).  The  anhydrous  sulphate  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals  having  the  form  and  specific  gravity  (2*9)  of  anhydrite,  by  fusing  potacsic 
sulphate  with  excess  of  calcic  chloride  (Manross,  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  9;  see  also 
Simmler,  ibid.  1859,  p.  132).  Tho  hydrated  salt  is  formed  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  calcic  chloride  with  a  soluble  sulphate  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  anhydrous  salt  nearly  insoluble.  According  to  Laasaigne, 
1  pt.  of  the  hydrate  dissolves  in  332  pts.  of  water  at  any  temperature ;  but  according 
to  Poggial  e,  the  solubility  is  greatest  at  35°,  1  pt.  of  tho  salt  dissolving  at  that  tem- 
perature in  393  pts.  water,  at  0^  in  488  pts.,  and  at  100°  in  460  pts.  Water  containing 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  larger  quantity,  iu  consequence  of  partial 
decomposition ;  the  solubility  is  likewise  increased  by  the  presence  of  common  salt ; 
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hence  the  occurrence  of  gypsum  in  salt-springs.  Calcic  sulphate  dissolves  also  in  excess 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  6odic  hyposulphite,  with  moderate  facility  at  ordinary  tern* 
pcraturea,  more  quickly  on  warming,  being  at  th«  same  time  converted  into  calcic 
hyposulphite,  which  unites  with  the  excess  of  sodic  hyposulphite,  forming  a  soluble 
double  salt ;  and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  this  double  salt  is  precipitated 
as  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  solubility  of 
calcic  sulphate  in  sodic  hyposulphite  affords  a  means  of  separating  it  from  baric 
sulphate.    (Diehl,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxix.  430.) 

Gypsum  heated  to  100°  or  120°  gives  off  three-fourths  of  its  water  somewhat 
quickly,  but  the  last  fourth  is  not  expelled  below  200° — 260°.  The  hydrated  calcic 
sulphate  deposited  in  steam-boilors  has  the  same  composition  as  gypsum  dried  at  100°, 
viz.  2CaSO\HiO,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  27.  Dehydrated  gypsuni  melts  at  a  red 
heat  without  decomposition,  and  on  cooling  assumes  the  crystalline  structure  of 
anhydrite.  When  gypsum  dehydrated  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  and 
pulverised,  is  agitated  with  water,  it  takes  up  2  at.  water,  and  solidifies  to  a  very 
hard  mass,  the  solidification  being  quicker  in  proportion  as  the  gypsum  has  been 
dehydrated  at  a  lower  temperature ;  if  this  temperature  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  the 
gypsum  bakes  together,  and  is  then  incapable  of  taking  water.  The  hydrated 
gypsum  expands  in  solidifying,  so  that  it  easily  fills  the  cavities  of  any  mould  in 
which  it  is  cast :  hence  the  use  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  in  taking  casts  (ii.  962). 
Calcic  sulphate  ignited  with  charcoal  or  organic  matter  is  reduced  to  sulphide. 

Acid  sulphate  of  calcium,  or  Calcio-hydric  sulphate,  Ca'^^SO')*,  is  produced, 
(according  to  Berzelius)  by  digesting  the  anhydrous  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  80° — 100°.  It  forms  a  granular  mass,  the  particles  of  which  appear  under  the 
microscope  as  short,  colourless,  transparent  prisms.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  is  then  quickly  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  the  neutral  sulphate. 

Calcio-sodic  sulphate,  Ca"Naa(SO')2,  occurs  native  as  glauberitc  or  brongniartin 
(ii.  845),  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms.  According  to  Borthier,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  tho  same  form  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  calcic  and  sodic  sulphates.  When  50  pts.  of 
sodic  sulphate  are  heated  with  25  pts.  water  in  which  1  pt.  of  gypsum  has  been  stirred 
up,  the  liquid  deposits  at  80°  a  pulp  of  crystalline  needles,  consisting  of  the  salt 
Ca"Na*(SO,)*.2H20.  At  a  higher  temperature,  these  needles  are  converted  into 
microscopic,  rhomlwhedral,  anhydrous  crystals  of  glauborite,  Ca"Na*(SO')*.  The 
latter  is  also  formed  immediately,  if  twice  the  above  quantity  of  water  is  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  and  the  liquid  heated  to  boiling.  These  artificial  crystals 
of  glauberite  are  transparent,  like  the  native  crystals  from  Villarubia,  but  become 
opaque  und  much  more  friable  by  ignition. 

Sulphate  of  calcium  likewise  unites  by  fusion  with  the  fluorides  of  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium,  forming  clear  fluid  masses,  which  become  milk-white  on  solidifying. 

M<  Sulphates  of  Cerium. — a.  Ceric  Salts.  Neutral  or  normal  Ceric  sulphate, 
Ce2(S04)*  =  Ce'O'.SSO*,  obtained  by  dissolving  ceric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporating,  forms  efflorescent  crystals  belonging  to  tho  hexagonal  system,  which  dis- 
solve in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  are  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity,  with 
precipitation  of  a  basic  salt  requiring  2,500  pts.  of  water  to  dissolve  it  (Mosander). 
On  dissolving  this  basic  salt  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  neutral  salt  crystallises  out  again 
with  9  at.  water  (Herman  n,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxx.  184). — The  basic  salt  contains,  according 
to  Hermann,  3Ce?OMSO*.9H20,  or  4Ce2(S04),.5CeIO,.27H*0.  Marignac  regards  it  as 
a  ceroso-ceric  salt.  A  basic  ceric  sulphate,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  given,  is 
prepared,  according  to  Holzmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lixv.  321;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  132), 
by  dissolving  the  brown  powder  obtained  by  roasting  a  mixture  of  cerous  oxalate  and 
magnesia,  alba  (i.  832)  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  heating  tho  solution  till  nearly  all  the  free 
nitric  acid  is  expelled,  triturating  100  grms.  of  the  crystalline  mass  which  forms  on 
cooling  with  100  cub.  cent,  of  water,  and  adding  the  quickly  filtered  solution  to  2  litres 
of  boiliug  water  previously  mixed  with  12  cub.  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  basic 
ceric  sulphate  which  then  separates  is  to  be  washed  by  decantation  with  water  con- 
taining the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Potassio-ccric  sulphate,  Ce'K^SO*)*  «-  2K,0\&S^''  is  obtained,  by  immersing 

crystallised  potassic  sulphate  in  a  solution  of  ceric  sulphate,  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  water  and  crystallises  therefrom,  but  is  insoluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassic  sulphato.  When  ignited  it  turns  white,  gives  off  sulphuric  oxide 
and  oxygen,  and  leaves  ceroso-potassic  sulphato  (Hermann).— Ammoniv-ccrous  sul- 
phate forms  monoclinic  crystals. 

0.  Cerous  Salts.— Neutral  cerous  sulphate,  Co"SO*.3H*0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
cerous  carbonate  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  (according  to  Marignac)  by  dissolving  ceroso- 
ceric  sulphate  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  yellowish- 
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red  solution  with  water,  aud  boiling  the  insoluble  salt,  which  separates  after  washing, 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  till  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  perfectly  colourless 
solution.  This  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  cerous  sulphate  in  colourless  rhom- 
bic octahedrons  (sometimes  reddish  from  the  presence  of  didymium).  According  to 
Otto,  they  contain  3  at,  water,  which  is  expelled  by  beat.  They  dissolve  with  moderato 
facility  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution,  when  heated,  deposits  reddish  prisms  of  a  much 
less  soluble  salt,  containing  2CeSO,.3H,0 ;  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hot  liquid  and 
pressed,  as  if  the  mother-liquor  is  left  to  cool  upon  them,  they  redissolve  (Otto). 
According  to  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xcii.  113;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  194),  four  other 
hydrates—containing  respectively  3CeS0*.6H*0,  CeSO4.2H*0,  SCoSO'.SH'O,  and 
CeS04.3HJ0,  separate  from  moderately  warm  solutions  of  cerous  sulphate,  under 
apparently  similar  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  obtained  at  pleasure.  They  all  crys- 
tallise in  rhombic  forms,  an  1  appear  to  be  homoeomorphous.  The  §-hydrate  is  the 
most  frequent,  separating  both  on  warming  and  by  slow  evaporation,  in  short  prisms, 
which  retain  their  lustre  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ammonio-cerous  sulphate  separates,  on  boiling  a  solution  of  its  component  salts,  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  which,  by  solution  and  recrystallisation,  may  bo  obtained  in  obtuse 
rhombohedrons. 

Potasrio-cerous  sulphate,  Ce'R^SO')*,  separates  as  a  white  powder,  on  immersing 
solid  potassic  sulphate  in  a  solution  of  cerous  sulphate  which  may  contain  free  acid.  It 
is  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphate,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  puro 
water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  from  solution  in  boiling  water.  The  formation  of 
this  salt  affords  a  means  of  separating  cerium  from  most  other  metals  (i.  833).  It 
melts  without  decomposition  when  heated  (Berzelius). — Another  potassio-cerous 

sulphate,  fie'R^SO4)',  separates  (according  to  Hermann)  as  a  white  powder,  on 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  equal  weights  of  potassic  and  cerous  sulphates. 

Sodio-ceroue  sulphate,  Ce2Na*(SO*)*,  analogous  to  the  potassium-salt  last-mentioned, 
separates  as  a  white  granular  precipitate,  on  heating  a  mixed  solution  of  tho  component 
salts  to  the  boiling-point.  (Boringer.) 

y.  Ceroso-ceric  Salts.— The  salt  3Co0.2Ce30,.4SO,.H*0  is  formed,  according  to 
Marignac,  as  a  yellow  mass,  by  treating  ignited  eerie  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
dissolve**  easily  in  water  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  nitnc  acid,  and  is 
reduced  to  cerous  sulphate  by  boiling  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to 
Rammelsbei'g  (Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  40 ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  136),  the  yellowish-red  solu- 
tion of  ccroso-ceric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  yields,  by  slow  evaporation,  first  brown-red 

hexagonal  crystals  of  a  salt,  A,  containing  iSs'CeXSO^MSHK)  -  SCe'^-Ce^SO4)'. 
18fi»0,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  a  sulphur-yellow  basic  salt ; 

afterwards  a  yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  salt,  B,  containing  cVUe'OSO'^.SH'O,  or 

Ce*.0e*(SO4)4.8Hl0,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former.  The  light-yellow  precipitate,  separated  from  either  of  these  salts  by  water, 
contains  2Ce*04.3SO*.6H*0,  and,  as  well  as  tho  salts  A  and  B  themselves,  leaves,  when 
strongly  ignited,  a  residue  of  pure  ceroso-ceric  oxide  (Rammelsberg).  According  to 
Hermann  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  194),  Rammelsberg's  yellow-red  salt  A  contains 

2Ce".S0\Ce*(S04)».27Hl0,  and  his  yellow  salt  B  consists  of  Ce"S0«.Ce«(S04)».8H*0. 
Hermann  supposes  also  that  there  are  several  other  yellow  ceroso-ceric  sulphates.  The 
composition  of  basic  ceroso-ceric  sulphate  likewise  varies,  according  to  Hermann,  with 
its  mode  of  preparation. 

A  solution  of  the  salt  A  yields,  on  addition  of  potassic  sulphate,  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate,  varying  in  composition  according  to  tne  proportions  in  which  the  two  salts 
are  mixed,  and  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  solutions,  but  genorally  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  compounds— viz.,  3K«S04.3Ce"SO».Ces(SO«)».6H>0 

and  6K*S0«.3Ce"S0«.(*es(S0«)'.6H'0.  Rammelsberg  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
composition  of  theso  salts  may  be  more  correctly  expressed  by  regarding  the  cerous  oxide 
and  potash  as  bases  which  replace  one  another  isomorphously.  Marignac  (Ann.  Min. 
[5]  xv.  275)  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  containing  potassic 
and  ceroso-ceric  sulphates,  small  yellow  crystals  having  the  composition  Ce»0*.4S0*  + 

4(K'O.SO»)  +  4H,0  or  4KJS0'.Ce"S04.Cel(S0«)».4H«0,  and  consisting  of  monoclinic 
combinations  +  P.  -P  .  oP  .  ocPoo  .  [  <xPoo  ]  .  [$P«j  ]  .  +  £Poo,&c;  sometimes 
pyramidal,  from  predominance  of  +  P  and  —  P  ;  sometimes  tabular,  by  predominance  of 
oP.    Angle  +P  :  +P  (clinod.)  =  83°  7';  -P  :  -P  (clinod.)  -  92°  23';  oP  :ooP« 
-  100*  40':  ol>:  +T  =»  104*20';  oP  :  -P   -  116°  20';  oP  :[JPoe]-  134°  10'. 
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—Ammonio-ceroso-ceric  sulphates  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassic  salts 

Besides  acrystallo-granular  precipitate  cont  aining  4(NH4)!SO«.2Ce"SO<.Ce,(SO,)».4H20, 
large,  orange-red,  monoclinic  crystals  are  formed,  containing  9(NH4)sS04.Ce"SO\ 

2Coi(S04),.12H,0,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  leaving  pure  ceroso-ceric  oxide  when 
ignited  (Rammelsberg).  Marignnc  obtained  an  amnion io-ceroso-ceric  salt,  analo- 
gous in  form  and  composition  to  his  potassio-ceroBo-ceric  salt. 

Sulphates  of  Chromium.  (Schrotter,  Fogg.  Ann.  liii.  513. — Traube,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lxvi.  87,  168.— Moberg,  ibid.  lxvi.  92.— Leykauf,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  225. 
—Lowel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xl.  42  ;  xliv.  313;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  376.)— a.  Chro- 
mic Salts.— The  normal  or  neutral  salt,  C^SO4)*  or  Cr'O'.SSO',  exhibits  a  violet 
and  a  green  modification.  The  violet  sulphate  is  obtained  by  leaving  8  pts.  of  chromic 
hydrate  dried  at  100°,  and  8  or  10  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  loosely- stoppered 
bottle  for  several  weeks.  The  solution,  which  is  green  at  first,  gradually  becomes 
bine,  and  deposits  a  greenish-blue  crystalliuo  mass.  On  dissolving  this  substance  in 
water,  and  adding  alcohol,  a  violet-blue  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  ;  and  by  dis- 
solving this  precipitate  in  very  weak  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for 
some  time,  small  regular  octahedrons  are  debited,  containing  Cr*(80*)M  511*0. 
Another  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  dissolve  5  pts.  of  chromic  hydrate  in  12$  pts.  strong 
nitric  acid ;  dilute  the  solution  with  12$  pts.  of  water;  and  after  boiling  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  (whereupon  it  turns  red),  add  7$  pts.  strong 
sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  15  pts.  of  water,  and  cooled.  On  shaking  up 
this  solution  with  120  pts.  of  alcohol,  the  salt  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  mtift 
be  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  between  filter-paper.  (Lowel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xL  42.) 

The  green  sulphate,  Cr*(S04),.6H'0,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  chromic  oxide  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  between  50°  and  60° ;  also  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
violet  sulphate;  or  by  heating  the  crystals  of  the  violet  salt  to  100°,  whereupon  they 
give  up  10  at.  water,  and  melt  to  a  green  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  green  amorphous 
mass.  The  liquid,  when  quickly  evaporated,  yields  u  green  non-crystalline  salt  having 
the  same  composition  as  the  violet  sulphate.  Tho  green  sulphate  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  blue  solution  ;  but  the  violet  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  (solu- 
tion of  the  green  sulphate  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  soluble  b;irimn*ialts  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  a  boiling  heat  being  required  to  complete  it ;  thevfblet  sulphate, 
on  the  contrary,  is  deprived  of  all  its  sulphuric  acid  by  barium-salts  at  oqfiinary  tempe- 
ratures. When  either  the  green  or  the  violet  sulphate  is  heated  to  190°,  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  light-yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which,  when  further  heated,  leaves  a 
residue  of  anhydrous  chromic  Bulphate,  having  a  red  colour.  This  anhydrous  salt  is 
completely  insoluble  in  wator,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  acid  liquids. 

Basic  Salts.— The  sesquibasic  sulphate,  Cr,0».2SO,)  or  CrK^Cr^SO4)',  is  formed 
(according  to  Schrotter)  when  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  chromic  hydrate  is 
dissolved  to  complete  saturation  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  green 
solution  thus  formed  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  green  residue,  which  appears  dark  ruby- 
red  by  transmitted  light,  is  perfectly  amorphous,  and  when  heated  to  redness  is 
converted,  without  change  of  colour,  into  chromic  oxide.  It  dissolves  readily  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  the  solution  exhibits  a  dark  ruby  colour  by  transmitted  light, 
and  on  dilution  with  water,  especially  if  heated,  deposits  a  light-green  powder. — The 
*-basic  salt,  3Cr*0».2SOU2H*0  -  7Cr20'.2Cr2(SO4),.36H«O,  is  the  light-green  powder 
which  separates  on  heating  the  dilute  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  (Schrotter). — The 
dibasic  salt,  2Cr»0,.3SO«  -  CrWCr^SO4)',  is  produced  (according  to  Kruger)when 
u  solution  of  chromic  sulphate  is  heated  till  the  original  green  colour  changes  to  rose-red. 
It  ia  insoluble  in  water.— The  precipitates  formed  by  alkalis  in  solutions  of  chromic 
sulphate  are  likewise  basic  salts,  which  however  vary  greatly  in  composition,  according 
to  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  and  tho  quantity  of  alkali  added. 

Double  Salts  of  Chromic  Sulphate.  Chrome- alums.— Ammonia-chrome- 
alum,  Cr"(NH4)(S04)U2HaO,  is  prepaWd,  like  the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  with 
sulphate  of  ammonium  and  chromic  sulphate  (Schrotter),  or  acid  chromate  of 
ammonium  (Traute).  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  potassium-salt,  and  crystallises 
more  readily  in  splendid  ruby-coloured  octahedrons,  which  yield  a  lavender-blue 
powder.  Specific  gravity  =»  1*738.  From  a  concentrated  solution  of  violet  chromic 
sulphate,  it  is  precipitated,  on  addition  of  ammonium-sulphate,  as  a  violet-blue 
cry  stalline  powder.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  The 
crystals  effloresce  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air.  and  melt  at  100°,  with  loss  of  9  at. 
water,  the  residue  slowly  solidifying  to  a  green  gummy  mass  containing  3  at,  water, 
which  is  the  double  salt  corresponding  to  tho  green  modification  of  chromic  sulphate. 
At  200°,  Uie  other  3  at.  water  are  given  off,  the  greon  anhydrous  salt  then  remaining. 
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The  violet  solution,  prepared  in  the  cold,  passes  at  75°  into  the  green  modification,  and 
is  then  no  longer  crystalblsable ;  if,  however,  it  be  left  to  itself  for  ten  or  twelvo  days 
after  cooling,  the  riolet  colour  is  restored,  and  with  it  the  capability  of  crystallisation. 

Potassio-chromic Sulphate,  or  Potassic  Chrome-alum,  Cr'MK(80")U2H,0. -This  salt  is 
produced :  1.  By  mixing  the  solutions  of  potassic  chromate  and  violet  chromic  sulphate, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate. — 
2.  By  heating  potassic  dichromate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid : 

K«CrO*.CrO»  +  4H*SO«    -    2Cr~K(80«)J  +  4H«0  +  0«. 

The  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  is,  however,  greatly  facilitated  by  adding  alcohol  or 
other  organic  substance.  Chrome-alum  is,  in  fact,  often  obtained  as  a  secondary 
product  in  the  oxidation  of  organic  iKxlies  with  sulphuric  aeitl  and  pot;issie  chromate, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  valerianic  acid  from  araylic  alcohol.  A  very  convenient  mode 
of  reduction  also  is  to  pass  sulphuric  oxide  gas  through  the  liquid.  In  this  case  only 
1  at.  sulphuric  acid  need  be  added,  the  reaction  being  represented  by  the  equation  : 
K,CrO\CrO>  +  IPSO*  +  3SO»    =    2Cr*"K(S0')*  +  H'O. 

Chrome-alum  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  splendid  octahedrons,  sometimes 
very  large  and  of  a  dark  purple  almost  black  colour :  the  smaller  crystals  exhibit,  by 
transmitted  light,  a  very  fine  ruby -red  colour.  The  salt  dissolves  at  ordinary  tempe- 
rature in  7  Pts.  of  water.  The  solution  has  a  dingy-blue  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and 
when  mixed  with  alcohol  deposits  the  chrome-alum  unaltored.  When  heated  to  70° 
or  80°,  it  becomes  green,  perhaps  from  formation  of  gn  en  chromic  sulphate  or  the  cor- 
responding modification  of  ebrome-alum,  which,  like  green  chromic  sulphate  itself,  is  un- 
crystallisable.  The  green  solution,  if  left  ait  rest  for  some  weeks,  gradually  recovers  its 
violet  colour,  and  then  again  yields  crystals.  The  change  of  the  purple  into  the  green 
salt  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  attended  with  separation  of  the  potassic  and 
chromic  sulphates ;  but,  according  to  Schr otter  and  Lowcl,  it  arises  merely  from 
loss  of  crystallisation-water.  A  solution  of  chrome-alum  which  bis  become  green  and 
uncryst  alii  sable  by  heating,  docs  not  deposit  any  sulphate  of  potassium,  even  when 
concentrated;  neither  does  that  salt  separate  when  the  crystals  are  melted  in  a  sealed 
tube  ;  but  the  green  liquid  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  yields,  when  heated  in 
a  dry  atmosphere,  a  dark-green  mass  containing  CrK(SO*)?,  with  scarcely  3  at.  water. 
The  violet  crystals  containing  12H*0,  when  left  for  several  days  in  dry  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature between  25°  and  30°,  give  off  6  at.  water,  and  assume  a  lilac  colour.  At 
100°  another  quantity  of  water  goes  off.  and  tho  crystals  become  green  ;  and,  by 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  about  350°,  tho  whole  of  the  water  may  be  expelled 
without  causing  the  salt  to  molt.  The  anhydrous  crystals  are  green,  and  dissolve 
without  residue  in  boiling  water,  but  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  350°,  they  sud- 
denly become  greenish-yellow,  without  perceptible  loss  of  weight-,  and  are  afterwards 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  (LSwel;  see  also  Siewert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvi. 
86  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  223.) 

Kruger,  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  green  solutiou  of  chrome-alum  prepared  at 
a  high  temperature,  obtained  a  green  viscid  mass  containing  Cr*O».2S0*  +  KvO.SO«  or 

CrlK,(SOl)'.Cr,0*.  According  to  Otto,  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  when  left  at  rest 
for  a  very  long  time,  is  completely  converted  into  violet  crystals.  Leykauf  has  proposed 
the  use  of  the  green  mass  for  colouring  oil- varnishes,  caoutchouc,  &c,  and  its  solution 
as  a  green  ink. 

Sulphate,  or  Sodic  Chrome-alum,  Cr"Na(S04)*12H,0.— Prepared  by 
cautiously  adding  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  1  at.  acid  chromate  of  sodium  and  4  at.  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ammonium-  and  potassium- 
wilts,  and  cannot  therefore  be  obtained  in  well-developed  crystals.  Under  the  exsic- 
cator it  separates  as  a  violet  warty  mass.  At  100°  it  gives  off  8  at  water,  leaving  a 
green  modification  with  4  at.  water.  (Schrotter.) 

Potassio-aluwinio-chromic  sulphate,  Cr"ArK»(S04)4.24H*0,  and  the  corresponding 
»  ammonium-salt,  are  prepared  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
alumina-  and  chrome-alums,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  evaporate.  They  crystallise  in 
largo  octahedrons  having  a  dark-amethyst  colour.  The  solutions  are  decomposed  by 
boiling,  and  on  cooling  yiold  cry  stals  of  the  alumina-alum.  (Vohl.) 
.  fi.  Chromous  Sulphates. — When  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potassium  on  chromic  chloride  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  a  solution  obtained,  which  exhibits  tho  characters  of  a  chromous  salt 
(Peligot).  The  solution,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  absorbs  oxygen, 
nitric  oxide,  acetylene,  and  allylene,  but  not  carbonic  oxide,  ethylene,  or  tritylene. 
(Bert helot,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  vii.  194.) 

Potassio-chromous  sulphate,  Cr'K^SO^'eH'O,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  potassic 
sulphate  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  chromous  chloride  (i.  941),  and  adding  alcohol 
till  a  precipitate  begins  to  form.  If  the  solution  be  then  left  for  some  weeks  in  a  closed 
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vessel,  potassio-cbromous  sulphate  crystallises  from  it  in  fine  blue  rhombic  prisms 
which  turn  green  on  exposure  to  the  uir.  (Peligot.) 

Sulphates  of  Cobalt. — The  neutral  cobaltous  salt,  Co"SOl.7H,0,  occurs  native 
as  cobalt-vitriol  or  bicberite,  sometimes  in  monoclinic  crystals,  but  usually  in 
stalactites  and  crusts,  in  the  rubbish  of  old  mines  at  Bieber,  near  Hnnau,  and  at  Leogang 
in  Salzburg.  It  is  prepared  artificially  by  heating  metallic  cobalt  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  treating  cobaltous  oxide  or  carbonate  with  the  dilute  acid.  The  rod  solu- 
tion, left  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yields  r^d  crystals  having  the  form  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  and,  like  ihe  latter,  containing  7  at.  water.  At  20° — 30°,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  separates  in  crystals  with  6  at.  water,  isomorphous  with  hexhydrated  .sulphate 
of  magnesium  (p.  601)  (Mitscherlich).  It  dissolves  in  24  pts.  of  cold  water,  and 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation 
when  heated,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  tho  rose-red  anhydrous  salt,  which  bear*  a 
moderately  strong  red  heat  without  decomposition,  but  is  decomposed  by  continued 
strong  ignition. — A  flesh-coloured  basic  sulphate,  insoluble  in  water,  is  formed  by 
treating  the  solution  of  the  noutral  salt  with  a  quantity  of  alkali  not  sufficient  for  com- 
pleto  precipitation. 

Ammoniacal  cobaltous  sulphate,  Co"S04.6NHJ,  or  Sulphate  of  tetrammonio-colAiltoso- 
diammonium,  NI[Co"(NH4)*Hi]SO\  is  a  white  powder,  produced  (according  to  H.  Rose) 
by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia-gas  on  anhydrous  cobaltous  sulphate ;  also  (according  to 
Fremy)  by  tho  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  cobaltous  sulphate. 

Respecting  tho  aramoniated  cobalt-salts  obtained  by  tho  action  of  ammonia  on 
cobaltous  salt  in  contact  with  the  air,  seo  Cobalt-basks,  Ammoniacal  (i.  1051).  On 
the  pentammeniated  cobaltic  salts,  seo  also  C.  D.  Braun  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxviii. 
109  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chun.  1866,  ii.  316). 

Double  Salts  of  Cobaltous  Sulphate — Ammonio-cobaltons  sulphate. 
Co"(NH«)'(SO«)5.6IFO,  and  Pota*8io-cot«iltous  sulphate,  Co"K'(S04)l.GH-0,  are  red 
double  salts,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  iron,  magnosium,  and  man- 
ganese. 

Potassio-ferroso-cobaftous  sulphate,  CoTVK'CSOy.^IFO,  and  the  corresponding 
ammonium-salt  are  produced  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  mixed  solution  of  tho 
component  salts.  They  both  crystallise  in  reddish,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  which  oxi- 
dise and  crumble  to  a  yollowish-brown  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  On  dissolving 
this  powder  in  water,  the  original  double  salt  is  reproduced.  (Vohl,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciv.  57  ;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  312.)  „ 

Magncsio-cohaltotis  sulphate,  Co*Mg"(SOl)4.28II,0,  is  found  native  (according  to 
Winkolblech)  at  Biober  in  Hesse,  as  a  red  stalactitic  mass,  also  called  cobalt-viiriol. 

Potassio-maanesio-colmltous  sulphate,  Co\Wg"K4(SO,)U2H*0,  and  tho  corresponding 
ammonium-salt  are  formed  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  salts,  and  crys- 
tallise very  easily  in  lar»re  rose-coloured,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  which  give  off  all 
their  water  between  160°  and  180°,  assuming  a  fine  light-blue  colour.  (Vohl.) 

Potassio-manganoso-cobaltous  sulphate,  Co"Mn"K\S04.)*.r2HlO,  and  the  correspond- 
ing ammonium-salt,  prepared  liko  the  preceding,  crystalliso  in  fine  red  prisms  and 
tables,  the  ammonium-salt  being,  however,  more  inclined  to  the  tabular,  the  potassium- 
salt  to  the  prismatic  form.  (Vohl.) 

PotasMo-nieeoto-cobaltous  sulphate,  Co"Ni"K4(S04)«.12lFO,  and  the  corresponding 
ammonium-salt,  prepared  in  like  manner,  erystallise  in  large  tables  and  prisms  having 
a  dingy  greenish-grev  colour.    (V  o  h  1. ) 

Potassio-zinco-colHtltom  stilphatr,  CoKZn"K4(S04)4.l  211*0.  and  tho  corresponding 
ammonium-salt  crystallise  in  rose-red  prisms  and  tables.  Wheu  heated  to  180°,  they 
give  off  all  their  water,  assuming  a  blue  colour,  which  partially  disappears  on  cooling. 
The  ammonium-salt  leaves,  after  prolonged  ignition,  a  fine  green -coloured  mass,  from 
which  water  extracts  only  a  portion  of  the  cobaltous  sulphate.  (Vohl.) 

Sulphates  of  Copper.— a.  Cupric  Salts.  Normal  (or  neutral)  cupric  sulphate, 
Cu"SO'.5H-'0,  also  called  Blue  vitrtol  and  Copjxtr  vitriol. — This  salt  occurs  very  fre- 
uently  as  a  secondary  product,  in  mines  where  sulphuretted  copper-ores  undergo 
isintegration,  and  is  found  either  crystallised  in  clefts  and  cavities,  or  dissolved  in  the 
waters  of  the  mine,  or  in  the  water  used  for  washing  the  ore. — It  is  produced  artificially 
by  boiling  cupric  oxide  (scale-oxide  of  copper)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lises out  on  cooling ;  or  by  heating  metallic  copper  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  where- 
upon sulphurous  oxide  is  evolved,  and  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder,  mixed  with  a  brown  mass  of  cuprous  and  cupric  sulphides  (p.  340).  On 
digesting  this  mass  with  hot  water,  the  cupric  sulphate  dissolves  out,  and  may  be  crys- 
tallised from  the  solution. 

Cupric  sulphate  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  prepared  on  the  large  seaK 
either  from  artificially  prepared  sulphide  of  copper,  or  by  roasting  and  lixiviation  of 
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sulphuretted  copper-ores,  or  from  the  coarse  copper  (Kupfcrstein,  ii.  27,  34)  produced 
in  the  smelting  of  copper,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron. 
The  most  usual  mode  of  preparation  is  from  artificial  sulphide  of  copper.  For  this  pur- 
poBO,  plates  of  copper  (eg.,  old  sheathings  of  ships'  ljottoms)  are  heated  to  strong 
redness  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur  is  then 
thrown  in,  and  all  the  doors  closed.  The  copper  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphide, 
and  as  soon  as  the  combination  is  complete,  the  draught  of  air  is  re-established,  and 
the  mass  is  heated  to  redness,  whereby  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  oxidised  to  cupric 
sulphate  and  cupric  oxide : 

Cu*S  +  0s  =  Cu"SCM  +  CuO. 

The  roasted  mass  is  thrown,  whilo  still  hot,  into  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  solutiou  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising-point.  The  crystals  of  cupric  sul- 
phate thus  obtained  are  nearly  puro. 

The  preparation  of  cupric  sulphate  by  roasting  copper-glance,  purple  copper,  &c,  or 
coarse  copper,  is  precisely  similar,  and  the  solution  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  roasted 
products  also  yields  nearly  pure  cupric  sulphate  in  the  first  and  second  crystallisations; 
but  the  mother-liquors  contain  a  largo  proportiou  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  frequently 
also  salts  of  manganese,  cobalt,  &c,  so  that  when  evaporated  to  dryness  they  yield  a 
very  impure  cupric  sulphate :  on  this  account  it  is  better  to  precipitate  the  copper 
from  these  liquors  by  metallic  iron,  and  then  treat  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Very  pure  cupric  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  treatment  of 
auriferous  silver  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  solution  of  argentic  sulphate  thus 
produced,  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper,  and  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
is  formed  (ii.  925). 

The  blue  vitriol  of  commerce  is  generally  pure,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ferrous  sulphate.  From  this  it  cannot  bo  freed  by  mere  recrystallisation,  as 
the  two  salts  are  very  apt  to  crystallise  togethor  isomorpfioxisly  (p.  692) ;  but  if  the 
solution  be  first  heated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  ferrous  into  ferric  sul- 
phate, it  will  then  jield  pure  crystals  of  the  cupric  salt.  The  solution,  after  treatment 
with  nitric  aciil,  may  also  be  digested  with  cupric  oxide,  which  will  precipitate  the  iron 
as  ferric  oxide.  Another  mode  of  removing  the  iron  is  to  boil  the  solution  with  per- 
oxide of  lead,  and  precipitate  the  ferric  oxide  thereby  produced  with  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  barium.  (Wurtz.) 

Cupric  sulphate  crystallises  with  5  at.  water  in  large,  azure-blue,  triclinic  prisms, 
having  the  form  and  modifications  shown  in  Ju/s.  313,  314,  and  31 5  (Crystallography, 
ii.  158).    Angle  ooP*  :  »/P  -  154°3';   asPoo  :  ocF,  =  149°  7';   oop\x>  :  ooF 
-   110°  10';    »P»  :  »'P  (behind)   -   126°  40';   ooPoo  :   oofao   =   79°  19'; 
cxF  :    »'P  =  123°  10';  F  :  ool'ao   »  103 J  27';   F:  »F  -  127°  40';  F: 
cePoo    =»    120°  50'.     The  faco  ooPoo  is  striated  parallel  to  the  principal  axis. 
The  salt  has  a  nauseous  metallic  taste  and  acid  reaction.    Specific  gravity  = 
2  274  (Kopp);  2  302  (Buignet,  JahresK  1861,  p.  15).    The  crystals  effloresce 
superficially  on  exposure  to  the  air,  gire  off  4  at.  water  at  100°,  and  the  remaining 
1  at.  at  200°,  leaving  the  anhydrous  salt  as  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  decomposed 
at  a  bright  red  heat,  giving  off  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen,  and  leaving  cupric  oxide. 
The  anhydrous  salt  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  water,  which  it  absorbs  rapidly 
from  the  air,  becoming  hot  and  assuming  a  bluo  colour :  on  this  account  it  is  used  for 
dehydrating  alcohol. 

ftydrated  cupric  sulphate  dissolves  in  3  J  pts.  of  cold  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  boiling  water.  According  to  Poggiale,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  the  following 
quantities  at  various  temperatures  :— 

Quantities  of  «*lt  dissolved. 


/  "  v 


Crystal  iNcd.  Anhydrous. 

10°  369  20-9 

20°   423  23-5 

40°   66-9  30-3 

80°   1180  53  1 

100°   203-3  75-3 

Cupric  sulphate  is  insolublo  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  less  soluble  in  hydrated  alcohol  as 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  greater.  According  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii. 
362;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  87),  100  pts.  of  Hpirit  of  various  strengths,  saturated  with 
cupric  sulphate  (CuSO\5H»0)  at  15°,  contain  the  following  quantities  of  the  pentahy- 
drated  salt : 

Percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight      ...       0  10  20  40 

Quantity  of  salt  in  100  pts  272*      13  3         3  1       0  25 

•  This  number,  which  gives  the  quantity  of  the  hydrated  salt  dissolved  in  pure  water  at  l  >°, 
not  agree  with  Poggiale's  detcrmlnntlons. 
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Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  cupric  sulphate,  with  considerable  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, forming  a  green  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated,  yiolds  crystals  of  cupric  chloride. 
According  to  Kane,  both  the  anhydrous  salt  and  the  pulverised  hydrate  rapidly  absorb 
2  at.  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  a 
white  easily  soluble  precipitate  is  gradually  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  1  at. 
cupric  sulphate  with  1  at  sugar  (C"H,*Ou)  and  4  at.  water.  (Barres  wiL  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxv.  263.) 

When  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  mixed  with  ferrous  sulphate,  or  with  sulphate 
of  zinc,  magnesium,  or  nickel  in  excess,  the  cupric  sulphate  crystallises  iscmorphously 
with  these  salts  in  the  most  varying  proportions,  the  crystals  having  the  form  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  containing  7  at  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cupric  sulphate  is  in 
excess,  the  crystals  have  the  form  of  blue  vitriol,  and  contain  5  at.  water  (Mitscher- 
lich).  According  to  Raminelsberg,  a  solution  containing  1  at  ferrous  to  4  at.  cupric 
sulphate  yields  crystals  having  the  form  of  the  latter. 

Cupric  Bulphate  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  many  blue  and  green  pigments  (such 
as  Bremer  blue,  Schweinfurt  green,  &c.),  and  very  largely  in  the  electrotype  process. 
It  is  also  used  in  medicine.  Its  purity  may  generally  be  recognised  by  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  crystals.  A  tinge  of  green  indicates  the  presence  of  a  ferrous  salt ;  blue 
vitriol  thus  contaminated  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  ammonia.  The  presence  of 
zinc  is  easily  recognised  in  the  liquid  which  remains  after  precipitating  the  copper  by 
sulphydric  acid. 

Basic  Salts. — There  are  several  basic  cupric  sulphates,  forming  greenish  powders, 
and  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  digesting  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  cupric 
hydrate  or  carbonate,  or  by  imperfect  precipitation  with  potash.  Somo  of  them  also 
occur  native. 

A  dicupric  salt,  2CuwO.SO*.H*0  or  Cu"SO*.Cu"H*0*,  is  produced,  according  to 
Thompson,  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  cupric  oxide  in  equivalent  quantities; 
and  the  anhydrous  salt,  2CuO.SO»  or  CuSCKCuO,  according  toRoucher(J.  Pharra. 
[3]  xxxvii.  249 ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  193),  as  an  orange-yellow  pulverulent  mass,  by 
the  normal  salt  to  dullredness  for  several  hours. 

The  trieupric  salt,  3Cu0.80*  —  CuS0*.2Cu0,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
the  anhydrous  dicupric  salt  which,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  is  converted  into  a  gr*»eo 
mixture  of  the  normal  salt  and  the  salt  3CuO.SO\2AHsO  ;  and  when  immersed  in  hot 
water,  yields  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  3CuO.SO'.3HtO. 

The  Utracupric  salt,  4CuO.SO».3H«0  =  CuSO'.SCuH'O*  occurs  native  as  brochan- 
tite  (i.  664),  in  emerald-green  rhombic  prisms,  at  Ekaterinenberg  in  Siberia,  at  Retz- 
hanya  in  Hungary,  and  at  Krisuvig  in  Iceland  {krisuvigite).  It  is  produced  artificially : — 
1.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  with  a  quantity  of  potash  just  sufficient 
to  render  the  liquid  alkaline ;  it  then  falls  as  a  light-blue  precipitate  containing  3  at 
water  if  separated  from  concentrated,  and  5  at.  water  if  from  dilute  solutions 
( J.  D  e  n  h  a  m  S  m  i  t  h).  Kuhn  found  this  precipitate  to  contain  4  at  water,  and  observes 
that  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  copper  from  1  at  normal  cupric  sulphato  (CuSO«) 
requires  exactly  g  at.  potash  (KHO).  According  to  Field  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  123), 
the  tetrahydrated  salt,  4CuO.SO*.4H?0  or  CuSO'.SCuH'O'.H'O,  is  precipitated  as  a 
shining  green  powder,  when  a  small  quantity  of  potash  is  added  to  a  large  excess  of 
blue  vitriol,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed.  The  same  com- 
position is  exhibited  by  brochantite  from  Acandallo  in  Chilo:  specific  gravity  «  3*81. 
— 2.  The  same  hydrate  is  obtained,  according  to  Vogel  and  Keischauer  (Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  216),  by  precipitating  blue  vitriol  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  ammonia. 
If  the  ammonia  is  added  in  excess,  the  tetrabasic  salt  is  likewise  formed,  but  mixed  with 
cupric  hydrate,  from  which  however  it  quickly  separates  in  microscopic  crystals,  while 
the  cupric  hydrate  is  converted  into  oxide. — 3.  The  tetrabasic  salt  is  also  formed, 
mixed  however  with  cupric  hydrate,  when  metallic  copper  is  left  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium-sulphate  exposed  to  the  air.  (Vogel  and  Keischauer.)— 4.  The  tetra- 
enpric  salt  with  3$  at  water  =  2(CuSO«.3CuO).7H  O  -  2^CuS04.3CuH'0«).H:0, 
is  formed  on  mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  blue  vitriol  with  the  acetate  of  an  alkali-metal, 
magnesium,  manganese,  cobalt  nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  or  copper;  thus  with  sodic 
acetate: 

4CuSO*  +  eCH'NaO*  +  3H»0    -    CuSO'.SCuO  +  3Na«SO«  +  60^0'. 

The  precipitate,  which  forms  Blowly  in  the  cold  (or  with  the  acetates  of  zinc,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  not  at  all),  but  immediately  on  boiling,  is  flocculcnt  at  first  but  soon  becomes 
granular  ;  it  has  a  fine  green  colour,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Schweinfurt  green,  and  is 
so  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water  that  it  is  perceptibly  formed  in  liquids  containing 

only  $5^55  pt.  of  sodic  acetate ;  in  dilute  acids,  on  the  contrary  (even  in  acetic  acid),  it 
is  easily  soluble,  Aid  somewhat  soluble  in  cupric  sulphate.     By  repeated  evaporation 
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with  sodic  acetate  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  with  deposition  of  black  cupric  oxide, 
and  formation  of  a  blue  sodio-cupric  acetate.  Tetracnpric  sulphate  is  also  formed  on 
mixing  boiling  solutions  of  normal  cupric  sulphate  and  formate,  propionate,  or  valerate 
of  sodium,  but  not  with  glycollate  or  lactate  of  sodium,  or  with  lactate  of  zinc ;  further 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate  (or  formate,  propionate,  valerate,  or  lactate) 
heated  to  95°,  with  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  a  sulphate,  or  by  boiling  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.   With  sodic  sulphate  the  reaction  is  : 

Na'SO*  +  4C«H«Cu"0«  +  3H«0  =  CuSO«.3CuO  +  2C'H»NaO«  +  6C"H'0»; 
with  cupric  sulphate  it  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

CuSO*  +  3C4H«€uO*  +  3H«0    -    CuSO«.3CuO  +  eC^O'. 

In  either  case  the  mixture  must  be  repeatedly  evaporated  to  dryness  to  expel  the 
acetic  acid.    (Casselmann,  Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chem.  iv.  24  ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  272.) 

A  pcntacuprlc  salt,  5CuO.SO«.Hi'0  -  CuSO,.4CuO.IPO  [?1,  is  obtained,  according 
to  Denham  Smith,  as  a  light-blue  precipitate,  by  treating  Dlue  vitriol  with  a  flight 
excess  of  potash,  and  washing,  pressing,  and  drying  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

An  oetocupric  salt,  8CuO.SOM  211*0,  is  obtained,  according  to  Kane,  by  adding 
caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  till  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated. 
It  is  described  as  a  grass-green  powder,  which  gives  off  6  at.  water  at  160°,  and  the 
remainder  at  260°.  Neither  Smith  nor  Kiihn  was  able  to  prepare  the  octobasic  salt  by 
this  process :  the  latter  always  obtained  the  tetracnpric  salt. 

A  still  more  highly  basic  sulphate  (containing only  5  to  7  per  cent  SO*)  is  produced, 
according  to  Vogel  and  Reischauor,  by  diluting  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  cupric  sul- 
phate with  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  a  mixture.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  cupric  sulphate  more  basic  than  the  tetracupric  salt  has  been 
obtained  as  a  definite  compound. 

Ammoniacal  Cupric  Sulphates. — A  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid,  whieh,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  yields 
crystals  of  the  compound  Cu"80UNH,.H*0  ;  and  this,  when  heated  to  149°,  yields  the 
salt  CuS04.2NH*.  or  NsH-Cu'"S04,  as  an  apple-green  powder.  Anhydrous  cupric 
sulphate  rapidly  absorbs  dry  ammonia-gas,  and  forms  a  blue  powder  consisting  of 
CuSOMONH*.    (See  Copper-basks,  Ammoniacax,  ii.  80.) 

Double  Salts. — Amnion  io-cupric  sulphate,  Cu"(NH*)*(SO*)*.6HJ0,  crystallises  by 
evaporation  of  the  mixed  solutions  of  its  component  salts,  in  blue  easily  soluble  crys- 
tals (Mitscherlich).— The  corresponding  potassium-salt,  Cu"K*(S0,),.6H!'0,  crystal- 
lises by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  large,  regular,  light-blue,  monoclinic  crystals 
(Mitscherlich).  By  heating  the  crystals,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained  as  a  green 
friable  mass,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off  part  of  its  acid  (Vogel).  When 
cooled  after  fusion,  it  solidifies  in  a  blue  crystalline  mass,  which  soon  decrepitates 
and  falls  to  powder  (Graham,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  iv.  418).  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  and  the  solution,  when  heated  to  60°,  deposits  a  light-green  crystalline  powder, 


consisting  of  a  basic  doublo  salt,  Cu,K,(S04)«.Cu"0.4HlO  (Brunnor,  Pogg.  Ann. 
1.  43),  from  which  water  extracts  sulphate  of  potassium,  leaving  tetracupric  sulphate. 

By  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  ammonio*  and  potassio-cupric  salts  just  described 
with  the  corresponding  double  sulphates  of  cobalt,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  nickel, 
and  zinc,  complex  salts  are  obtained,  having  a  composition  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  that  of  the  magnesium-salts,  viz. : 

Cu*Mg"(NH*)«(S04)M2H«0  and  Cu*TyigwK*(SO«)*.12H«0. 

All  these  salts  crystallise  in  monoclinic  prisms  and  tables,  isomorphous  with  the 
magnesium  double  salts  (p.  602).  Further,  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  three  or  four 
of  these  double  salts,  other  salts  of  still  more  complex  constitution  may  be  formed, 
but  still  isomorphous  with  the  preceding:  e.g.t  Cu''Mn''Mg*K6(SO*)M8H,0, 
Cu"Zn"Mg"(NH,WS04)M8H*O,  and  the  corresponding  potassium-salt;  also 
Cu"Co*Zn"Mg'K-(S04)».24HlO.  (Vohl,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciv.  57  ;  Jahresb.  1855, 
p.  311.) 

Cobaltoso-cupric  sulphate,  Cu"Co"J(S04),.36H,0,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  mixed 
solution  of  the  component  salts,  crystallises  like  sulpbato  of  cobalt.  (Liebig.) 

Ferroso-cupric  Sulphate,  also  called  Salzburg  Vitriol,  Adlervitriol,  Cuprum  sulphur- 
icum  medium. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ferrous  and  cupric  sulphates, 
though  they  crystallise  separately  in  different  forms,  and  with  difforent  quantities  of 
crystallisation- water,  are  nevertheless  capable  of  crystallising  together  in  the  form  of 
ferrous  sulphate — the  cupric,  like  tho  ferrous  salt,  then  taking  up  7  at.  water.  Such 
composite  salts  (not  true  double  salts)  are  obtained  in  bluish-green  crystals  in  the 
preparation  of  cupric  sulphate  from  ferruginous  materials.  The  proportion  between 
the  copper  and  iron  is  very  variable.  A  common  proportion  is  that  represented  by 
the  formula  CuFe*(SO*)«.21HlO.  The  so-called  Salzburg  vitriol,  prepared  at  Buxweiler 
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in  Alsace,  is  (according  to  Lofort)  CuFe>(S04)<.28IFO.  In  Admont  vitriol  lie 
quantity  of  iron  is  to  that  of  copper  as  5  :  1  ;  in  double  Admont  vitriol,  as  4  :  1 ;  ia 
Bayreuth  vitriol,  as  7  :  1. 

Magnesio-euprie  sulphate, CuM^SO^.UH'O.crystallisesby  spontaneous  evaporation, 
in  beautiful  sky-blue  tables  and  prisms.  (VTohl.) 

Sodio-cupric  sulphate,  Cu"Nas(S0*),.2lI;{0(?) —  A  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and 
Glauber's  salt  deposits  each  of  the  salts  separately  ;  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and  acid 
sodic  sulphate  also  yields  blue  vitriol  and  Glauber's  salt  separately  at  first,  bet 
afterwards  small  crystals  of  the  double  salt,  united  into  a  crust,  and  apparently 
containing  2  at.  water.  The  double  salt  is  easily  dehydrated,  melts  at  a  commencing 
red  heat  without  losing  acid,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  blue  mass,  which  does  not 
decrepitate  like  the  potassic  double  salt.  Tho  sodio-cupric  salt  deliquesces  slowly 
in  the  air,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  the  two  simple  salts.  (Graham,  Phil.  Mag. 
[3],  li.  352.) 

Zinco-atpric  sulphate,  Cu*Zn*,(SOl)l.28H*Of  improperly  called  Cyj>rian  vitriol.  U 
prepared  at  Chessy  near  Lyons,  from  zinciferous  copper-ores,  and  crystallises  in  line 
rhombic  prisms.    (Lefort,  Compt.  rend.  xxvi.  185.) 

0.  Cuprous  sulphatef  Cu'SO*  =  Cu'O.SO',  is  (according  to  Berzelius)  the 
black  powder  which  remains  undissolved  when  copper  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  According  to  Men*, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  insoluble  residue  is  a  mixture  of  cuprous  and  enpric  sulphide 
with  cupric  oxide. 

Sulphate  of  XMdjmlum,  Di"S04,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (For  the  methods  of  separating  it  from  sulphate  of 
lanthanum,  see  Lanthanttm,  iii.  468.)  The  solution  is  rose-coloured,  and  yields,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  dark  rose-coloured  shining  crystals  having  the  form  of 
oblique  rhombo'idal  prisms  (Mosander),  and  cleaving  readily  and  distinctly  in  ft 
direction  parallel  to  the  base.  They  contain  3l)iS04.8H*0  (Marignac),  and  are 
isomorphous  with  the  similarly  constituted  hydrated  sulphates  of  cadmium  and 
yttrium  (Ram m elsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  exv.  579).  At  200°,  they  give  off  the  whole 
of  their  water,  leaving  an  anhydrous  powder,  which' may  be  heated  to  redness  without 
further  alteration.  Sulphate  ot  didymium  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
Its  solution  when  hoated,  especially  to  the  boiling-point,  deposits  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, containing  DiSO^lFO.  The  anhydrous  sulphate  dissolves  in  water  more  readily 
than  either  of  the  hydrates.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  anhydrous 
sulphate  in  100  pts.  of  water,  in  solutions  formed  by  dissolving  the  anhydrous  sulphate 
and  the  two  hydrates  in  water  at  different  temperatures  (Marignac): 

Quantity  of  anhydroMi  salt  to  100  pU.  water 
in  solution  of 


Temperature. 

anii^drnnt  salt. 

DiSO'.iiH'O. 

3DiSO«.8Il»0. 

12°  C. 

431 

14 

393 

18 

258 

164 

19 

... 

117 

25 

206 

38 

130 

60 

110  . 

•       .  • 

6.5 

100 

The  anhvdrous  sulphate  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  intense  charcoal-firo,  gives  off  two- 
thirds  of  its*  acid,  and  leaves  a  trihasic  sulphate,  SDiO.SO^orDiSO'^DiO.  (Marignac). 
The  same  salt  is  obtained  as  a  light-bluish  rose-coloured  hydrate,  SDiCSO'.SHK),  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  with  excess  of  ammonia.  (Hermann, 
Jahresb.  1861,  p.  197.) 

Sulphate  of  didymium  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali -metals.— The 

ammonium-salt,  ]5i"(NH«),(S04)4.8H,0,  dissolves  in  18  times  its  weight  of  water.— Tb* 

potassium-salt,  ln'K*(S04)4.2H*0,  dissolves  in  63  pts.  of  cold  water. — The  sodium-salt, 

DPNa^SO*)4,  is  anhydrous,  requires  200  pts.  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  still  less 
soluble  in  solution  of  sodic  sulphate.  (Marignac) 

Sulphate  of  Erbium  has,  according  to  Marignac  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  198),  the 
composition  3Eb"80,.8HK),  and  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  didymium. 

Sulphates  of  Clucinum.— The  neutral  salt,  G"SO«.4HlO,  or  I&(SOl),.12Ht0 
(ii.  849).  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glucina  or  its  carbonate  in  a  Blight  excess  of 
(•'.Id  sulphuric  acid,  and  cry  stallises,  by  »pontanoous  evaporation,  in  largo  quadratic 
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octahedrons.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  solution  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  pure  water,  somewhat  less  soluble  in  acidulated  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  According  to  Debray,  water  at  15°  takes  up  nearly  its  own  weight  of  the 
crystals.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  warm  air,  melt  with  strong  intumescence  when 
heated,  and  leave  a  residue  of  pure  glucina.  At  35°  they  give  off  4  at.  water  and 
crumble  to  powder;  between  100°  and  110°,  they  retain  only  1  at  water,  which  is 
regarded  by  Weeren  as  constitutional  water.  The  solubility  of  the  salt  is  not  much 
diminished  by  dehydration  ;  it  does  not  give  off  any  acid  at  160° — 200°  (Weeren). — 
A  tribasic  sulphate,  3G"O.SO»  -  G"80«.2G"0,  or  Be'O'SO*,  is  obtained,  as  a  gummy 
opaque  mass,  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  glucinic  carbonate,  as 
long  as  carbonic  dioxide  is  given  off,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  without 
previous  dilution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  be  diluted  before  evaporation,  it 
deposits  a  hexbasic  salt,  6QO.8O>.ZB*0,  or  2Be,0,.SO,.3H«0,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder;  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  yields  on  evaporation  a  gummy  mass, 
consisting  of  the  dibasic  salt,  2G"0.80»,  or  2Be20».3SO». 

Sulphates  of  Iridium.— Iridic  sulphate,  Ir^O'.SO"  -  Ir»*(S04)Ur"0J,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  sulphide  of  iridium  in  nitric  acid,  and  driving  off  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat, 
as  a  thick  yellow  syrup,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  crystallisation.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  forming  orange-yellow  solutions,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  alkalis. 
On  drying  the  salt,  half  the  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  more  highly  basic  salt,  2IrO*.SO,( 
remains. — Iridious  sulphate,  Ir"SO\  is  produced  by  dissolving  iridious  hydrate  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  separates,  on  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  as  a  brownish-green, 
shining,  amorphous  muss,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  dark  yellow-green  colour. 

Sulphates  of  iron.  «.  Ferric  Salt «.— The  normal  (or  neutral)  salt,  fe^SO*?  = 
Fe'O'.SSO',  occurs  as  a  hydrate  containing  9  at.  water,  at  Coquimbo  in  Chile,  in  six-sided 
pyramids,  and  as  a  fine-grained  mass,  forming  a  layer  several  feet  thick  (see  Coquix- 
iutk,  ii.  83).  It  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  brown  haematite  for  some  time 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  expelling  tho  excess  of  acid  by  a  gentle  heat ; — 
or,  more  generally,  by  adding  1  at.  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  2  at.  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  then  adding  nitric  acid  by  small  portions  as  long  as  nitrous  vapours  are 
evolved : 

2Fo"SOt  +  H'SO*  +  O    =    ¥e\SO*y  +  HJ0. 

According  to  Levol,  this  salt  (and  not  ferrous  sulphate)  is  formed  when  metallic  iron  is 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. — According  to  Bussy  and  Lecanu,  the  white  deposit, 
formed  during  the  concent  ration  of  the  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  works,  consists  almost 
wholly  of  ferric  sulphate,  formed  most  probably  by  the  accidental  dropping  of  ferrugi- 
nous substances  into  tho  acid.— Tho  anhydrous  salt,  Fe»(SO*)*,  is  formed,  according  to 
P.  Hart,  on  introducing  ferrous  sulphate  into  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  very  small  crystalline  scales.  The  same  salt  is  described  by 
Ulrich  (Jaliresb.  1859,  p.  211)  as  occurring  in  the  platinum-vessel  used  for  concen- 
trating sulphuric  acid,  at  the  vitriol-works  of  Oker  in  the  Harz,  in  small,  shining, 
peachblossom-coloured  spangles,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  rhombic  octahe- 
drons with  truncated  summits. 

The  red  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  obtained  as  abovo,  leaves  on  evaporation  a  light- 
yellow  deliquescent  mass,  consisting  of  the  hydrated  salt,  still  retaining  a  slight  excess 
of  acid.  In  this  state  it  redissolves  easily  in  water,  but  if  it  be  gently  heated  till  the 
water  and  excess  of  acid  aro  expelled,  the  remaining  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  but  very 
slowly  in  water,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  solution.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  also 
nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  quite  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its  solution.— The  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed  at 
a  red  heat,  and  is  recommended  by  Berzelius  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  anhydrido 
by  dry  distillation. 

BasicFerric  Sulphates.— The  sesquibasic  salt,  Fe«0,.2SO>  »  2Fe«(SO*),.Fe,0», 
is  obtained  (according  to  Maus)  by  digesting  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  salt 
with  ferric  hydrate,  as  a  dark-red  solution,  which  on  boiling,  or  on  dilution  with  water, 
is  resolved  into  the  soluble  normal  salt  and  an  insoluble  basic  salt.  The  same  salt  is 
formed  (according  to  Witt  stein,  Rep.  Pharm.  [3],  i.  185),  by  the  action  of  the  air  on 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  constitutes  the  yellow  crust,  Fe5OVJSCJ.H,0,  with  which  the 
crystals  of  this  salt  become  covered  after  a  while.  It  is  resdlved  by  water  into  the 
neutral  and  the  dibasic  salt,  2YelOt.3SO\BWO  -  Fe«(SO*)'.Fe*0».8H*0.  According 
to  H.  Rose,  this  dibasic  salt  occurs,  togother  with  coquimbito,  in  yellowish-green, 
silky,  fibrous  masses.— Another  basic  salt,  containing  2Fe,0*.5SOM8HaO,  likewise 
occurs  encrusting  coquimbite.    (H.  Rose.) 

The  trifjasic  salt,  Fe'O'.SO*  -  Fe«(SO*)».2FeJ0»,  is  produced,  as  a  redd,sh-yellow 
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powder,  containing  about  3  at.  water,  by  dissolving  the  basic  double  salt  of  potassie 
sulphate  and  sesquibasic  ferric  sulphate  (p.  597)  in  water,  and  heating  the  solution. 
(Soubei  ran.) 

The  hexbasic  stilt,  2Fe'0».SO»  ~  Fe,(S04),.fiFe*0,f  is,  (according  to  BerzMias)  the 
yellow  precipitate  which  gradually  forms  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  exposed  to 
the  air,  according  to  the  equation : 

lO(FeO.SO')  +  O*    =    2Fe*0».SO»  +  3(Fe'0\3SO») ; 

but  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  most  probably  varies  with  the  concentration  of 
the  solution. 

The  nonobasic  salt,  2(3Fo*0«.SO|).9HlO  =*  2[Fe«(SO«)'.8FelOJ].27HtOf  separata 
(according  to  Scheerer)  as  a  brownish-yellow  deposit,  on  evaporating  an  oxidised  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate,  or  when  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  is  diluted  with  a 
lurgc  quantity  of  water  and  boiled  ;  also  (according  to  Be  rze  li  us,)  when  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  is  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potassium. 

A  dodecabasic  salt,  4FesO*.SO«  -  Fc^SO1)*.!  lFe«0\  is  formed  (according  to 
Anthon)  in  preparing  ferric  acetate  by  decomposing  acetate  of  barium  with  soluble 
basic  ferric  sulphate,  being  precipitated  as  a  bulky  brown  powder,  together  with  the  last 
portions  of  baric  sulphate,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  levigation. — Another 
basic  salt,  containing  2(7F«2Oa.SO*).2lH*0,  isfound  (according  toScheerer)  as  a  dark- 
brown  amorphous  mass,  in  the  alum-slate  of  Modum  in  Norway. 

Double  Salts. — Aluminio- ferric  sulphate  occurs  native  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Idria,  in  yellowish-white  crystalline  masses,  containing  37'0  per  cent.  SO1,  8  4  Fe'C, 
1T5  APO*,  43*0  water,  and  1*0  insolublo  residue;  which,  if  the  two  bases  are  regarded 
as  isomorphous,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (Al'O'jFe'O'J.SSOMiH'O. 
(Fehliug.) 

Ammonio-ferHc  sulphate,  or  Ammonia-iron-alum,  FeK'(NH4)(SO,),.12II,0,  or 
(NH'^OSO*  [  .24HsO,  is  produced  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ammonic  and  ferric  sul- 
phates, adding  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  It 
is  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  and  crystallises  more  readily 
than  the  luttcr,  in  large,  colourless,  regular  octahedrons.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale,  for  use  in  dyeing,  being  always  employed  when  a  perfectly  neutral  ferric  salt  ii 
required. 

A  basic  ammonio-fcrric  sulphate,  2[(NU*)S"sO«]  j'61**0,  is  P^P^  (according  to 
Maus)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  which  it  resembles 
very  closely  in  form  and  other  properties.  Marignac,  however,  found  for  the  salt  thus 
prepared  the  composition  3Fe,0,.6(NH*)20.12iSO,.18HI0.  Berzclius  mentions  auotber 
basic  ammonio-ferric  sulphate  (composition  not  (.perilled),  which  he  obtained  as  an 
ochry  precipitate  on  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  the  ammonia  being  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  nitric  acid  and  the 
water. 

Cuprico-ferric  sulphate,  l<o,Cu''(.SO,)4.24lI,0,  separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  com- 
ponent j-alts  in  equivalent  proportions,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  on 
evapor.it  ing  till  a  crystalline  film  begins  to  form,  in  bluish-green,  microscopic,  warty 
crystallisations  (Bus tick). — The  corresponding  ntagncsium-salt  forms  a  warty  mass ; 
the  corresponding  zitn.salt  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms.    (Ba stick.) 

Potassio-f<rric  sulphate,  or  Potash-irun-alum,  Fe'"K(S04)M2HtO,  or  ^j^oSO'l' 

24 IPO,  separates  from  a  slightly  acid  mixture  of  the  component  salts,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  octahedral  crystals,  which  in  form  and  taste  are  undistinguishablo  from 
common  alutn.  They  are  sometimes  colourless,  but  often  have  an  amethyst  tint, 
arising  (according  to  Ileintz)  from  a  trace  of  ferric  acid.  The  salt  does  not,  however, 
crystallise  so  readily  as  ammonia-iron-alum.  To  obtain  large  crystals,  Heintz  (Ann. 
Ch.  Fharm.  xliv.  271)  triturates  10  pta.  of  crystallised  ferrous  sulphate  with  4  pts.  of 
saltpetre,  then  gradually  adds  4  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heats  gently  as  long 
as  nitrous  vapours  continue  to  escape.  The  residuo  is  thus  dissolved  in  3  or  4  pts.  of 
water  at  80°,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  left  to  crystallise  at  a  temperature  which  is 
very  slowly  lowered  to  0°. 

Potash-iron-alum  is  not  very  stable,  soon  becoming  covered  with  a  yellow  powder 
when  exposed  to  the  air  at  temperatures  above  0°.  Between  80°  and  100u  it  is  resolved 
into  a  basic  potassio-ferric  sulphate,  neutral  ferric  sulphate,  and  free  sulphuric  acid: 

2[(Fe*0».3SO>).(K»O.SO').24HlO]    «  [(Fe*0».2SO*).2(K'0.80n 

+  (Fe«0«.3SO»)  +  H'O.SO*  +  47H«0. 
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The  aqueous  solution  likewise  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  when  heated  to  80°; 
bat  after  keeping  for  some  time,  especially  on  addition  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  it  agaiu 
yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  of  the  normal  double  salt.  A  solution  of 
iron-alum,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  decompose 
when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  but  deposits  crystalline  crusts  containing 
2Fe"'K(SO,)l.3H,0,  and,  on  further  concentration,  a  white  powder,  composed  of 
2Fe~K(SO,)».H*0.  (Heintz.) 

If  potash  be  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or  iron-alum  till  the 
precipitate  no  longer  redissolves,  the  filtered  solution  yields,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, olive-green  or  yellow  six-sided  tables  of  the  basic  salt  (Fe'O'^SO*). 
2(K*O.SO").6H,0(Maus).— Another  Aa*/c<^Mo/««a//,3(Fe*0,.2SO»).2(KaO.SO,).22H,0, 
is  produced  (according  toSoubeiran)on  dropping  carbonate  of  potassium  into  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  oxide  tillthe  precipitate  begins  to  become  permanent,  and  mixing  the  clear 
solution  with  alcohol.— A  third  basic  double  salt,  4(Fe*0,.SO*;.(K1O.SO,).9HI0, 
occurs  (according  to  Ram  me  Isb  erg)  as  an  ochre-yellow  insoluble  mass,  in  the  lignite 
of  Kaloforuk  in  Bohemia.    (Handw.  d.  Chom.  vii.  528.) 

A  basic  sodio-ferric  sulphate,  4(Fe*0,.SO»).(Na,O.SO,).9H,0I  analogous  to  the  last- 
mentioned  potassium-salt,  occurs,  as  a  light-yellow  stalactitic  mass,  in  the  alum-slate 
of  Modum  in  Norway. 

0.  Ferrous  Sulphate,  Fe"SO*.  711*0.  Green  Vitriol.  Copperas.  Couperose. 
Eissn  vitriol. — This  Halt  occurs  native,  sometimes  in  crystals,  but  more  frequently 
massive  and  pulverulent,  at  Goslar  in  the  Hare,  at  Hurlet  near  Paisley,  in  several  of 
the  Saxon  and  Hungarian  mines,  and  at  various  localities  in  the  United  States,  being 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  iron-pyrites.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  1  pt. 
iron  or  1^  pt.  ferrous  sulphide  in  l£  pt.  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  4  pts.  water. 
The  solution,  if  quickly  filtered,  deposits  the  salt  in  beautiful,  transparent,  bluish- 
green,  crystals,  containing  7  at.  water.  The  large  quantities  of  ferrous  sulphate 
consumed  in  the  arts  are  however  prepared,  simultaneously  with  alum,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  aluminous  schists  containing  iron-pyrites  (p.  580). 

Ferrous  sulphate  forms  well-defined  monoclinic  crystals,  of  prismatic  or  tabular 
character  {Jigs.  285,  287,  289,  294,  298,  299,  308,  309,  and  310:  Crtstaxxografhy,  ii. 
152—156).  Axes,  a  :  b:c  =  08476:  I:  1267.  Angle  b :  c  =  75°  40';  ooP:  ooP(orthodO 
«  97°  39';  [Poo]:  [Poo]  (clinod.)  =  69°  15';  +Pw  :c  =  43°32';  -Poo  :<?-  32036\- 
— £Poo  :  c  -  55°  20*;  oP :  ooP  -  80°  37*.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  oP ;  less 
distinct  parallel  to  ocP.  It  is  isomorphous  with  the  heptahydrated  sulphates  of 
magnesium,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  &c.  (p.  578). 

The  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air,  and  if  at  all  moist, 
absorb  oxygen,  and  become  covered  with  a  reddish-yellow  crust  of  basic  ferric  sulpliato 
(p.  596);  but  if  crushed,  and  deprived  of  hygrometric  moisture  by  strong  pressure 
between  folds  of  cotton-cloth  or  filter- paper,  they  may  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  without 
change  from  oxidation  (Graham).  Ferrous  sulphate,  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  alcohol,  forms  a  bluish-white  powder,  which  does  not  absorb  oxygen  unless 
exposed  to  very  moist  air.  Another  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  mix  the  pulverised 
crystals  with  an  equal  weight  of  gum-arabic,  dissolve  the  whole  in  distilled  water, 
evaporate  over  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  pour  the  still  hot  muss 
upon  porcelain  plates,  complete  the  desiccation  in  an  oven  at  30°,  and  preserve  the 
dried  salt  in  closely-stoppered  bottles.    (Parvesi,  J.  Pharm.  [4]  iiL  40.) 

Crystallised  ferrous  sulphate  gives  off  6  at.  water  at  114°,  but  retains  the  last  atom 
even  at  280° ;  by  very  careful  heating,  however,  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly  anhy- 
drous without  appreciable  loss  of  acid.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  also  obtained,  in  very 
small  crystalline  scales,  by  immersing  the  hydrated  crystals  in  strong  boiling  sulphuric 
acid,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.  At  a  red  heat  it  decomposes,  giving  off  sulphu- 
rous oxide,  and  leaving  a  basic  ferric  sulphate,  which,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
ultimately  leaves  pure  ferric  oxide,  known  as  Colcothar  vitrioli  or  Caput  mortuum. 

The  salt  was  observed  by  Mitscherlich  to  crystallise  at  80°  from  a  solution  saturated 
at  the  boiling  heat,  with  4  at.  water,  in  monoclinic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  sulphate  of  manganese.  When  its  solution,  containing  an  excess  of  acid, 
is  evaporated:  by  heat,  a  saline  crust  is  deposited,  which  (according  to  Kiihn)  contains 
3HsO.  Lastly,  a  dihydrate,  Fe"S04.2H*0,  having  the  crystalline  form  and  sparing 
solubility  of  gypsum,  is  obtained  (according  to  Mitscberl  ich),  by  dissolving  the  or- 
dinary crystals  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  solution  of  the  salt  mixed  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  left  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  first  deposits  the  ordinary  heptahydrated 
crystals,  then  greenish-blue  crystals  of  a  pentahydrate,  Fe"SO*.5H'0,  belonging  to 
the  triclinic  system,  and  lastly  crystals  of  the  tetranydrated  salt  (Marignac.) 

Ferrous  sulphate  dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  According  to 
Brandos  and  Firnhaber,  1  pt.  of  the  heptahydrated  salt  dissolves  in  the  following 
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quantities  of  water  at  the  particular  temperatures  indicated  above  each  quantity  :— 
10°         11°         25°       32  5°         46°         60°         84°         90°     100°  C. 
1-64         143        0*87        0-66        044        038        0*37        027  030 

Tho  solution  has  a  slight  bluish-greon  tint,  or  is  colourless  if  very  dilute.  When 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  deposits  a  yellowish  sediment  of  basic  ferric  sul- 
phate, which  is  used  in  porcelain-painting.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  salt  is  deposited,  the  oxidation  ceases,  and  the  solution  remains  almost  unaltered. 
The  partially  oxidised  solution  may  bo  reconverted  into  pure  ferrous  sulphate  by  boiling 
with  metallic  iron. 

Tho  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  absorbs  nitric  oxide  gas,  assuming  a  dark -brown 
colour,  which  affords  a  very  characteristic  test  for  nitric  acid  (iv.  83  ).    The  brown 
solution  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen  :  if  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  gives  off 
the  gas  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  but  when  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  air,  nitric 
acid  is  formed  in  the  liquid,  and  converts  the  ferrous  into  a  ferric  salt. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  in  tanning,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  ink  and  Prussian-blue.  It  is  also  very  useful  as  a  reducing  agent  in  chlorimetry 
and  other  operations  of  analytical  chemistry. 

Ferrous  sulphato  forms,  with  tho  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  double  salts 
containing  6  at.  water  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  formed  by  the  sul- 
phates of  zinc,  copper,  manganese,  &c.  The  formula  of  the  potassium-salt  is 
Fe"K,(SO<),.6H,0.  The  solution  of  this  salt  evaporated  at  50°,  yields  a  crystalline 
crust  containing  "F<rK%80*)*.2IPO.  (Alarignac.) 

Ferrico-ferrous  (or  Ferroso-ferric)  sulphate,ferFe\SO*)*.  or  (Fe"0.80»).(Fe,0,.3SO»), 
is  produced  when  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphato  is  exposed  to  the  air,  till  no  more  basic 
ferric  sulphate  is  deposited.  Tho  solution,  which  is  yellowish-red,  does  not  crystallise, 
but  yields  black  oxide  of  iron  when  precipitated  by  an  alkali  (Berzelius).  A  bich 
obtained  a  crystalline  ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  containing  (3Fe0.S0*).2(Fe,0,.3S0,)4H*O, 

or  Fe*Fe4(S0*),.4H*O,  by  heating  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  16  pts.  pure  crystal- 
lised ferrous  sulphate  to  tho  boiling-point  with  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  then  adding  1  pt.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  6  or  6  pts. 
alum.  This  solution,  evaporated  at  a  temperature  below  70°,  deposits  a  dark-brown 
crystalline  powder,  the  solution  of  which,  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  the  salt  on  evaporation,  in  nearly  black  shining  crystals,  which  are  combinations 
of  the  cube  and  regular  octahedron.  According  to  Barreswil,  a  salt  having  the  same 
composition  as  Abich's,  but  of  a  dark -blue  colour,  is  formed  by  mixing  the  solutions  of 
3  at  ferrous  and  2  at.  ferric  sulphate,  and  slowly  dropping  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
liquid  as  long  as  any  blue  precipitate  is  produced  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  532). — A  basic 
ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  containing  (3Fe0.2SO,).3(FesO*.2SO*).36H,Ot  is  found  in  the 
copper-mines  of  Fahlun,  in  large  red  stalactites  composed  of  small  transparent  crys- 
tals. (Berzelius.) 

Magnctio-fcrrous  sulphate,  Fe*Mg"(S04)914H20,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of 
the  component  salts,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  large  sea-green  crystals.  (Vohl.) 

Sudio-ferrous  sulphate,  Fe'Na^SO^MBX),  obtained  by  evaporation  at  55°,  is  per- 
manent in  tho  air,  and  does  not  decompose  at  100°;  but  on  redissolving  it,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  ovaporate,  the  sodic  and  ferrous  salts  crystallise  out  separately. 

ThaUio-ferrous  sulphate,  Fe'Tl^SO^.BHK),  has  a  pale-green  colour,  and  is  isomor- 
phous with  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.    (Wert  her.) 

Zinco-ammonio-fcrrou*  sulphate,  Fe"Zn"(NH*)*(SO,)4.l2H''0,  and  the  corresponding 
potassium-salt,  crystallise  readily  in  large,  greenish,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  ana  tables, 
which  turn  yellow  in  the  air,  from  absorption  of  oxygen. 

sulphate  of  Lanthanum,  La"SO\  is  prepared  as  described  under  I^axthajcch 
(iii.  468),  and  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  small  prismatic  crystals  con- 
taining La'SO'.SH'O.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  half  its  acid  at  a 
full  red  heat.    It  is  much  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  —Ammonio-lanthanvc 

sulphate,  ^(NIP^SO^.SHK),  is  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  lanthanum-sulphate  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium-sulphate,  in 
colourless,  sparingly  soluble,  monoclinic  crystals.  (Marignac.) 

Potassio-lanthanic  suJphate,  LaTi^SO*)*,  is  formed  as  a  white  precip'tate  on  mixing 
the  solution  of  a  lanthanum-salt  with  sulphate  of  potassium.  (Herman  n,  Jahresb. 
1861,  p.  194.) 

Sulphate  of  lead.  Pb"SO*  -  Pb"OJ30«.— This  compound  occurs  nativo  as 
Amjlesite,  in  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  at  Pary's  mine  in  Anglesea,  Leadhills  in 
Scotland,  Wanlockhead  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Clansthal,  Zellerfleld,  and  Giepenbach  in 
the  Harz ;  also  in  Prussia,  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  Badenweiler  in  the  Breisgau,  in  the 
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Island  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the  United  States ;  also  massive  in  Siberia,  in  Andalusia, 
and  on  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland.  In  Algeria  it  occurs  (according  to  Marcel  do 
Serres,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  743),  in  kidney-shaped  lumps  enclosing  a  nucleus  of  galena, 
by  the  oxidation  of  which  it  has  been  formed. 

The  crystals  of  anglesite  are  trimetric  and  isomorphous  with  those  of  heavy 
spar  (iii.  137),  exhibiting  generally  the  same  faces,  but  withoo  P2  mostly  predomi- 
nant. Axes,  a:  b  :  c  :  -  0  6089  :  1  :  0*7756.  Angle »P  :  ooP  (macr.)  =  62°  40'  ; 
ooP2  :»£2  (macr.)  -  101°  13';  Poo  :  Poo  (basaj)  -  75°  35';  Poo :  Poo  (basal)  - 
103°  43'.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  ccP  oo  and  P  oo.  Hardness  =  2*75  to  3.  Speci- 
fic gravity  m  6  295  to  6  298.  Lustre  highly  adamantine  in  some  specimens,  in  others 
inclining  to  vitreous  and  resinous.  Colour  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  grey,  green,  and 
sometimes  blue.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Very  brittle. 

Sulphate  of  lead  also  occurs,  combined  with  carbonate  of  lead,  as  Lanarkitc  (iii.  467), 
and  as  Leadhillite  (iii.  560) ;  also,  with  carbonate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  copper,  as 
Caledonite  (i.  372). 

Sulphate  of  lead  may  be  artificially  crystallised  by  fusing  chloride  of  lead  with 
sulphate  of  potassium,  and  boiling  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water;  it  then  remains 
as  a  heavy  white  crystaliino  powder,  which,  even  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  is  seen 
to  consist  of  tabular  crystals  having  the  form  of  the  native  sulphate  (Manross). 
It  is  usually  obtained,  as  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder,  by  precipitating  a  soluble 
lead-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate ;  and  on  the  large  scale,  as  a 
secondary  product,  in  the  preparation  of  aluminic  acetate  by  precipitating  alum  with 
acetate  of  lead.    It  is  also  produced  by  oxidising  sul  phide  of  lead  with  strong  nitric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water  ;  according  to  Rod  well  (Chem. 

News,  xi.  50),  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  31,062  pts.  water  at  15°  ;  also  in  dilute  sulphuric 

acid,  somewhat  more  easily  in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  also  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 

acids.  According  to  Rodwell  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  59),  1  pt.  of  lead-sulphate  dissolves 

in  the  following  quantities  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  of  various  strengths  :— 

Specific  HCI  Nitric  SpeclOc  N»0» 

acid.  gravity.         per  cent. 

303  10  1  079  11  55 

173-75  1  123  17  50 

12748  1  250  8400 

10282-78  1  420  GO'OO 


gravity.  per  cvnt. 

681-89          1  0519  10602 

281-73          1  0800  16'31D 

105-65          1  1070  22010 

4730          1  1359  27-525 

35  03          1  1570  31-602 


On  dilution,  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  solutions,  except  the  first,  deposit  needles  of 
plumbic  chloride.  The  nitric  acid  solutions  yield  by  evaporation  octahedrons  of 
plumbic  nitrate.  The  sulphate,  digested  for  three  or  four  days  with  nitric  acid  con- 
taining 60  per  cent.  N*0*,  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  octahedrons  of  the  nitrate. 

It  is  dissolved  in  larger  quantity  by  some  amnuyniacal  salts — e.g.,  by  the  sulphate, 
nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate,  and  easily  by  caustic  potash  or  soda.  When  boiled  with 
a  strong  solution  of  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate  (best  with  the  acid  carbonates),  it  is 
decomposed  like  sulphate  of  barium,  yieldinga  solution  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  a  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lead.  According  to  Lo  we  (Jahresb.  1869,  p.  685),  sulphate  of  lead 
dissolves  in  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  sodio- 
plumbic  hyposulphite.  This  reaction  may  be  rendered  available  for  separating  sulphate 
of  lead  from  sulphate  of  barium.  According  to  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xvi.  28),  nitrate 
of  lead  produces  no  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of  sodic  sulphate  and  hyposulphite. 
According  to  St  ad  el  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  245),  1  pt.  lead-sulphate  dissolves  in  12  2  pts. 
of  calcic  acetate  (in  very  dilute  solution).  It  is  slightly  soluble  also  in  triplumbic 
acetate,  insoluble  in  diplumhic  acetate. 

Sulphate  of  lead  melts  at  a  red  heat,  without  decomposition,  unless  in  contact  with 
silica  or  clay.  On  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  The  products  obtained  by  heating  it  with  charcoal 
vary,  however,  according  to  the  proportions  used :  thus— 

2PbSO«  +  C  =  2PbO  +  CO*  +  2SO» 
PbSO«  +  C  -    Pb     +  CO*  +  SO« 
PbSO*  +  C«  =  PbS    +  4CO. 

When  heated  with  sulphide  of  lead,  as  in  tho  process  of  lead-smelting  (iii.  482),  it 
yields  metallic  lead,  or  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and  the  protoxide,  with  evolution  of 
sulphurous  oxide: 

PbSO*  +  PbS  =  2SO*  +  Pb9 
2PbSO«  +  PbS  -  3SO*  +  2PbO  +  Pb. 
Heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead,  according  to 
the  equation, 

2PbSO«  +  7H«  =  Pb'  +  SO*  +  HlS  +  6ll30. 
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The  reduction  of  the  sulphate  by  carbonic  oxide  is  much  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  lead 
formed  at  first,  as  represented  by  the  equation 

2PbSO«  +  6CO  «  Pb  +  PbS  ♦  SO'  +  6CO*. 

acts  upon  the  undecomposed -sulphate  as  above,  and  thus  complicates  the  reaction. 
(Rodwell,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xti.  42.) 

Iron  and  zinc,  in  contact  with  water,  reduce  sulphate  of  lead  to  a  spongy  mass 
of  metallic  lead.  When  triturated  with  a  solution  of  potassic  chromate,  it  yields 
chrome-yellow.    Like  all  other  lead-salts,  it  is  blackened  by  sulphydric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  lead,  as  commonly  prepared,  is  not  adapted  for  painting,  on  account  of 
its  crystalline  character  and  transparency ;  but  by  mixing  litharge  to  a  pa3te,  with 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  gradually  adding  sulphuric 
acid,  the  sulphate  may  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state,  and  mixed  with  a  large 
excess  of  oxide  of  lead.  In  this  state  it  has  considerable  body,  and  may  be  used 
instead  of  ordinary  white  lead.  (Richardson.) 

A  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  2PbO.SO*  -  PbSO«.PbO,  is  obtained  (according  to  Kiihn) 
by  digesting  the  recently  precipitated  normal  sulphate  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

Ammonio-plumbic  sulphate,  Pb'XNH^SO*)*,  is  produced  by  precipitating  a  mode- 
rately concentrated  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  neutralis- 
ing the  liquid  with  ammonia,  and  heating  it  to  the  boiling-point.  If  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  is  present,  the  precipitate  dissolves  completely,  and  the 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  double  salt,  in  slender,  shining,  transparent  crystals. 
It*  no  crystals  separate,  the  liquid  must  be  again  heated  till  a  precipitate  begins  to 
form ;  the  liquid  will  then  deposit  crystals  on  cooling.  Water  decomposes  the  double 
salts,  extracting  39  4  per  cent,  ammonium-sulphate,  and  leaving  60  6  per  cent,  plumbie 
sulphate.  The  crystals  when  heated  yield  a  sublimate  of  ammonium-sulphite. 
(Wohler.) 

A  compound  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  lead  was  obtained  byBecquerel  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiv.  199),  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  together  with  other  products,  by 
the  action  of  galena  ou  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sodic  chloride,  continued  for 
seven  years. 

Sulphate  of  Lithium,  Li'SO'.H'O. — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  carbonato  or  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid, — or,  better  (according  to  Fnchs),  from 
triphyllin.  8  pts.  of  this  mineral,  finely  pounded,  are  stirred  up  with  6  pts.  of  water ; 
3^  pts.  of  nitric  acid  (of  specific  gravity  1*20)  and  \  \  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  arc 
then  added  ;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  mass  exhausted  with  water; 
the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  then  with 
oxalate  of  ammonium;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  ignited. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  yields  the  salt  in  crystals.  Sulphate  of  lithium 
crystallises  in  fiat  prisms  or  tables  containing  1  at.  water.  It  melts  easily,  and  dis- 
solves in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Respecting  the  expansion  of  the  aqueous  solution  by 
heat,  see  Kremers  (Jahresb.  xiv.  61). 

Potassio-lithic  sulphate,  Li'KXSO*)',  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system  (Se habus).— Sodio-lithic  sulphate  crystallises,  (according  to  Mitscherlich) 
in  acute  rhombohedrons. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesium,  Mg'SO 'JH'O.  Bitter  Salt.  Epsom,  Seidlitz,  or  Said- 
schutz  Salt.  Kpsomite.  Salamarum,  B.atiglicum,e.catharticvm. — This  salt  is  very  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  occurring  sometimes  in  the  solid  state,  but  much  more  abundantly 
in  solution  in  sea-water  and  saline  springs.  It  occurs  as  Kpsomite,  or  Hair-salt,  in 
silky  fibres  and  fibrous  crusts,  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  at  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Mont- 
martro  near  Paris,  in  Fitou,  Dept.  of  the  Aude  (France),  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  in 
the  Cordillera  of  St.  Juan  in  Chile,  and  in  a  grotto  in  South  Africa,  where  it  forms  a 
layer  1$  inch  thick.  The  floors  of  the  limestone  caves  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Indiana  are  in  many  instances  covered  with  minute  crystals  of  epsomite  mingled  with 
the  earth.  In  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  it  adheres  to  the  roof  in  loose  masses, 
like  snowballs.  It  is  said  to  occur  also  in  California  and  at  Marmora  in  Canada  West. 
(Dana.) 

A  monohydrated  sulphate  of  magnesium,  called  Kiesrrite,  occurs,  mixed  with  the 
anhydrous  sulphite,  in  the  salt-beds  of  Stassfurth,  forming  granular  lumps. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  constitutes  the  purgative  principle  of  bitter-waters,  as  those 
of  Epsom  in  Surrey,  and  of  Seidlitz,  Saidschutz,  and  Piillna  in  Ikihcraia,  It  is  often 
produced  by  the  mutual  actiou  of  magnesic  carbonate  and  gypsum,  as  when  a  solution 
of  gypsum  remains  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  a  magnesian  limestone.  At  Said- 
schutz, Seidlitz,  and  Piillna  it  is  obtained  by  digging  pits  in  the  marl ;  in  these  the 
bitter- water  gradually  collects,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  just  mentioued.  and  on 
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subsequently  leaving  the  water  to  evaporate  in  shallow  pans,  the  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium crystallines  out. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  from  sea-water  and 
saline  springs,  either  by  precipitating  the  magnesia  with  lime,  and  then  dissolving  it 
in  sulphuric  acid ;  or  by  first  crystallising  out  the  greater  part  of  the  common  salt, 
and  then  treating  the  mother- liquor,  which  contains  chloride  of  magnesium,  either 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  whereby  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
ferrous  chloride  are  obtained,  the  latter  remaining  in  solution  when  the  liquor  is 
further  evaporated,  while  the  sulphate  of  magnesium  crystallises  out.  Respecting 
Ba  lard's  improved  process  for  obtaining  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium from  the  mother-liquors  of  sea-water,  see  Potassium-salts  (iv.  717);  also 
Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology  (vol.  i.  pt.  iii.  pp.  157,  538). 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities  by  treating 
native  carbonate  of  magnesium  or  dolomite  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  gypsum 
formed  in  the  latter  case,  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  magnesian  sulphate, 
ia  easily  separated  from  it.  Sometimes  the  dolomite  is  burnt,  the  lime  dissolved 
out  by  pyroligneous  acid,  aud  the  residual  magnesia  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
(Henry).  Serpentine,  which  is  composed  of  hydrate  and  silicate  of  magnesium,  may 
also  be  used  as  a  source  of  magnesic  sulphate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  the 
serpentine  of  the  locality,  which  is  intersected  with  vnins  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  is 
roasted,  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  and  lixiviated.  From  the  liquor  thus 
obtained,  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  iron;  the  ferrous  oxide  is  poroxidised  by 
chlorine ;  the  resulting  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated  by  burnt  lime  or  dolomite ;  and  the 
clarified  solution,  which  contains  sulphate  of  magnesium,  is  evaporated  to  the  crys- 
tnllising-point. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  crystallises  on  cooling,  from  a  hot  moderately  concentrated 
solution,  in  large,  four-sided,  right  rhombic  prisms,  containing  7  at.  water,  and  isomor- 
phous  with  the  heptahydrated  sulphates  of  zinc  and  nickel,  also  with  ehromate  of 
magnesium.   The  most  common  form  is  the  combination  <xP  .  ? — that  is  to  say,  a 

vertical  prism  terminated  by  dome-shaped  summits  placed  in  opposite  directions  above 
and  below  (fig.  281,  ii.  150).  Axes  a :  b  :  c  -  0*989  :  1  :  0  5703.  Anglo  »P  :  «P 
— .  89°  22'.  Cleavable  parallel  to  ooPoo .  The  commercial  salt  is  usually 
crystallised  in  small  needles,  obtained  by  rapid  crystallisation  from  a  very  strong 
solution.  The  crystals  are  not  efflorescent,  but  the  commercial  salt  sometimes  becomes 
moist  in  contact  with  tho  air,  from  adhering  chloride  of  magnesium. 

A  boiling  concentrated  solution,  if  transferred  while  still  hot  to  a  well-closed  vessol, 
often  remains  liquid  and  in  a  state  of  supersaturation,  for  a  long  time  after  cooling ; 
but  if  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  it  solidifies  entirely  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Some- 
times, however,  such  a  solution,  after  keeping  for  weeks  or  months,  deposits  milk- 
white  prisms  containing  6  at.  water,  and  sometimes  crystals  containing  7  at.  water, 
but  differing  in  form  from  the  ordinary  crystals  (Lowel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xliii. 
405  ;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  345).  These  neptahydnited  crystals  were  formerly  supposed, 
according  to  Marignac's  determinations  (Jahresb.  1857.  p.  150),  to  be  rhombohe- 
dral  (oR  .  +  R  .  +  R  .  -  2R) ;  but  Kopp  has  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  exxv.  369  ; 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  192)  that  they  are  monoclinic  prisms  ooP  .  oP.  +  P»,  rendered 
tabular  by  predominance  of  +  Poo .  The  heptahydrated  salt  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
dimorphous,  a  property  which  is  further  illustrated  by  the  existence  of  the  monoclinic 
double  salt,  Fe"AIg''(SO,),.14H*0,  or  Fe"S04.7H»O  +  MgwS0<.7H*O,  and  others  of 
similar  composition  (pp.  594,  598). 

A  solution  of  magnesic  sulphate,  concentrated  till  a  crystalline  film  begins  to  form 
upon  it,  and  then  left  to  crystallise  at  30°,  deposits  the  hexhydrated  salt, 
Mg"SO*.6H*0,  in  small  monoclinic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
hydrated  sulphates  of  zinc  and  nickel.  Axes,  a  :  b  :  c  —  0*7123  :  1  :  1  1841.  Angle 
b  :  c  =  81°  26';  <xP  :  ooP  (orthod.)  -  108°  28' ;  oP  :  o>P  .  85°  0'.  Ordinary  com- 
bination, oP  .  odP,  with  —  P,  +  ^P  and  +  2P,  &c.  subordinate. — A  solution,  crystal- 
lised at  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  0°,  deposits  (according  to  Fritzsche) 
large  crystals  containing  12  at.  water,  of  which,  however,  5  at.  are  given  off  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  0°. 

The  ordinary  heptahydrated  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  when 
heated,  and  give  off  6  at.  water  at  150°,  but  retain  the  seventh  atom  even  at  200°.  This 
last  atom  of  water,  designated  by  Graham  as  "  constitutional  water,"  may  be  replaced 
by  various  salts,  giving  rise  to  double  salts.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  a  white  mass,  which 
melts  at  a  red  heat,  but  is  only  partially  decomposed  at  very  high  temperatures. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  very  soluble  in  water.  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  25*76 
pts.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  0°,  and  0*47816  pts.  for  every  degroe  beyond  (Gay- 
Lussac).    One  pt.  of  the  heptahydrated  salt  dissolves  in  0*790  pts.  water  at  18*75. 
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forming  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  12932  (Authon).  The  following  table  exhibit* 
the  quantities  of  magnetic  sulphate  contained  in  solutions  of  different  specific  gravities, 
as  determined  by  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  336) : 


Specific  gra»ity 
at  2*°. 

Per  cent,  of 
MgSO«.7aq. 

x*er  cent,  of 

© 

Specific  gravity 
at  23°. 

rer  cent,  of 
MgSO'.'aq 

1  _ 

Per  cut.  of 

Maso*. 

10048 

1 

0488 

11426 

28 

13-660 

1  0096 

2 

0975 

11481 

29 

14148 

1*0144 

3 

1*463 

1*1536 

30 

14  634 

10193 

4 

1*951 

11592 

31 

15*122 

1*0242 

5 

2*439 

1*1648 

32 

15-610 

1*0290 

6 

2*928 

11704 

33 

16098 

1*0339 

7 

3*416 

1*1760 

34 

16  586 

1  0387 

8 

3*904 

11817 

35 

17  074 

1*0437 

9 

4*392 

11875 

36 

17-562 

1*0487 

10 

4*878 

11933 

37 

18050 

1*0537 

11 

5*366 

11991 

38 

18*538 

1  0587 

12 

5*854 

1*2049 

39 

19026 

1*0637 

13 

6*342 

1*2108 

40 

19  512 

1*0688 

14 

6*830 

1*2168 

41 

20*000 

1  0739 

15 

7*318 

1*2228 

42 

20*488 

1*0790 

16 

7*806 

1*2288 

43 

20*976 

1*0842 

17 

8*294 

1*2349 

44 

21464 

1  0894 

18 

8*782 

1*2410 

45 

21*952 

1  •flQ<i'"i 

1  Q 
i  a 

1  0997 

20 

9*756 

1*2534 

47 

22*928 

11050 

21 

10*244 

1*2596 

48 

23416 

11103 

22 

10*732 

1  2659 

49 

23*904 

11156 

23 

11*220 

1*2722 

60 

24*390 

11209 

24 

11*708 

1*2786 

61 

24*878 

11262 

25 

12*196 

1*2850 

52 

25*366 

11316 

26 

12*684 

1*2915 

63 

25*854 

11371 

27 

13172 

t 

1*2980 

54 

26*341 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in 
hydrated  alcohol.    According  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  365): 

A  solution  UaturHted  at  15°) 

io  alcohol  of :  Contalni  per  cent,  of 

Specific  Gravity                      Per  cent,  by  weight.  M|?SO*aq. 

1  000        ....  0  50-8 

0*986       ....  10  ...       .  39*3 

0*972       ....  20  ...       .  21*3 

0939  40  1-62 

(See,  further,  Storcr's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  vol.  iii.  pp.  609—612.) 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  may  be  used,  in  localities  where  it  occurs  native,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  decomposition  of  common  salt.  When  2  pts.  of  tlw 
ordinary  crystallised  sulphate  are  heated  with  1  pt.  of  common  salt,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved,  and  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
sulphate  of  sodium  (Ramon  de  Luna).  Respecting  Clemm's  process  for  preparing 
sulphuric  acid  from  kieserite,  (MgSO\H20),  or  from  common  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
and  for  decomposing  common  Bait  and  chloride  of  potassium  with  kieserite,  see  Richard- 
son and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  v.  p.  266.  A  mixture  of  common  salt, 
peroxide  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesium  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
chlorine.    (De  Luna] 

An  acid  sulphate  of  magnesium,  Mg"H*(SO")',  is  produced  by  dissolving  the  anhy- 
drous neutral  sulphate  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  perfectly  saturated 
syrupy  solution  deposits  the  acid  salt  on  standing,  in  shining  six-sided  tables,  whicb, 
however,  rapidly  absorb  water  and  are  thereby  decomposed.  (Schi  ff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cvi.  115.) 

Double  Salts.— Sulphate  of  magnesium  unites  with  the  sulphates  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  thallium,  forming  double  salts,  which  contain  6  at.  water,  and,  as 
ulready  observed,  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  heptahydrated  sulphate  by  the 
substitution  of  1  at.  K'SO*,  &c.  for  1  at.  H'O.  They  crystallise  in  monoclinic  prism?, 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrous  salts,  &c.  (pp.  593,  598).  The  several  s&U* 
of  this  isomorphous  group  do  not  exhibit  exactly  tho  same  angles,  but  the  differences 
are  but  small.    As  an  average,  the  ratio  of  the  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  1  *4  :  1  :  0*67-  Angle 
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b  :  e  -  74°  30'.  The  crystals  generally  exhibit  the  faces  ooP  .  oP  .  +  P  .  +  2P«>  . 
Poo;  often  also  [  »P2]  and  ooPao  ,  but  mostly  subordinate ;  also  —  P,  &c.  They  aro 
usually  prismatic  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  or  tabular  from  predominance 
of  oP ;  rarely  pyramidal  or  rhombohedral. 

Potassh-magnesie  sulphate  Mg'K^SO'y.fiH'O,  is  obtained,  as  a  secondary  product, 
in  the  preparation  of  common  salt  from  sea-water  and  brine-springs  (iv.  717), 
separating  from  the  mother-liquors  when  concentrated  to  34°  Baume  in  large  hard 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  It  also  separates  from  a  solution 
of  its  component  salts,  by  cooling  or  evaporation.  It  is  nearly  as  soluble  as  sulphate 
of  magnesium. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  also  unites  directly  with  other  heptahydrated  sulphates  of 
diatomic  metals,  forming  salts  containing  14HX),  which,  as  they  are  formed  without 
replacement  of  any  portion  of  the  water  by  another  salt,  may  for  distinction  be  called 
coupled  or  composite  salts  (gepaarte  Sake:  Vohl) — e.g.,  Magnesia- f err o us  sul- 
phate, Mg"Fe'7S04)M4H'O.  (p.  598) ;  and  these  composite  salts  are  further  capable  of 
uniting  with  alkaline  sulphates,  forming  double  salts  in  which  2  at  water  out  of  tho 
14  are  replaced  by  2  at.  of  an  alkaline  sulphate— e.g.,  MgMCu"K4(S04)4.12H*0. 

Potassio-ferroso-magnesic  sulphate,  Mg"Pe"K4(S64)«.12H,0,  and  the  corresponding 
ammonium-salt  crystallise  in  large,  greenish,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms  and  tables,  which 
turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Vohl.) 

Potassio-colcw-magnesic  sulphate,  Mg"Ca,K2(SO,)*.2H-0,  occurs  in  the  salt-beds  of 
Stassfurth,  and  other  localities,  forming  the  mineral  called  polyhalite  (iv.  687, 
718). 

Svdio-nutgnesic  sulphate,  Mg"Na,(S04^.6H*0,  separates  in  rhombohedral  crystals, 
from  the  liquors  obtained  in  tho  preparation  of  Epsom-salt.  It  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of 
cold  water,  is  permanent  in  tho  air,  decrepitates  when  heated,  and  gives  off  its  water 
without  melting.  A  sodio-magnesic  sulphate  with  8  at.  water,  is  found  (according  to 
Munozy  Luna)  in  the  form  of  efflorescences,  on  the  bottoms  of  numerous  lakes  which 
dry  up  in  summer,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  between  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  forms  large,  transparent,  regular,  prismatic  crystals. 

Sulphates  of  Manganese,  a.  Manganic  Sulphate,  Mn^SO')*  =  Mn'O*. 
3SO*. — This  salt  does  not  crystallise,  and  was  formerly  known  only  in  solution  ;  but, 
according  to  Carius,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  triturating  very  finely- 
divided  manganic  peroxide  (prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  sodic  car- 
bonate in  which  roanganous  carbonate  is  suspended)  to  a  thin  paste  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  heating  tho  mass  very  gradually  to  about  138°  (at  which  temperature  it 
exhibits  a  deep  green  colour),  then  placing  it  on  a  warm  plate  of  pumice  to  absorb  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  triturating  it  in  a  warm  porcelain  mortar  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  afterwards  absorbing  this  acid  by  pumico,  and  repeating  this  treatment  six  or  eight 
times — finally  heating  the  mass  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  130°,  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is 
driven  off,  and  quickly  transferring  the  product  to  dry  glass  vessels. 

Manganic  sulphate  thus  prepared  is  a  deep  green  perfectly  amorphous  powder.  It 
may  be  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  latter  without  decompo- 
sition ;  but  on  continued  boiling,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  gradually  dissolves  as  man- 
ganous  sulphate.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid;  but  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  gives  off  chlorine  when  heated.  It  absorbs  moisruro 
rapidly  from  the  air,  and  small  quantities  of  it  deliquesce  instantly  to  a  clear  violet 
viscid  solution,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of  manganic 
hydrate.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  and  by  dilute  acids.  With  organic 
bodies  it  reacts  like  a  mixture  of  manganic  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  much 
more  quickly.  When  heated  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  a  red-brown  basic  manganic  sulphate. 
(Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  64.) 

Manganic  sulphate  unites  directly  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium, 
forming  alums.— The  potassium-salt,  JUdTK^BO^ATSH),  obtained  by  mixing  tho 
concentrated  red  solution  of  manganic  sulphate  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic 
sulphate,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  dark- 
violet  octahedrona  It  is  resolved  bv  water  into  its  component  salts.— The  ammonium- 
salt  resembles  it  exactly  in  external  appearance. 

0.  Manganous  sulphate,  Mn"S04,  is  occasionally  found  native  together  with 
forrous  sulphate  and  zinc-sulphate.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  manganous  carbonate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  neating  any  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  (generally 
the  native  peroxide)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  evolution  of  oxygen  ceases,  and 
the  mass  has  become  dry.  This  residue,  after  being  then  strongly  ignited  to  decompose 
the  iron-salt  present,  yields,  by  lixiviation  with  water,  a  solution  of  manganous  sul- 
phate free  from  iron.    A  process,  much  used  on  the  large  scale,  consists  in  igniting 
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manganic  peroxide  in  a  gas  retort  with  about  one-tonth  of  its  weight  of  pounded  coal, 
and  dissolving  the  manganous  oxide  thus  obtained  in  sulphuric  acid,  adding  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  last,  to  reduce  any  remaining  portion  of  the  higher  oxides  of 
manganese. 

Manganous  sulphate  crystallises,  though  with  some  difficulty,  from  a  solution 
evaporated  and  left  to  itself,  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the  crystals  varying 
with  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  deposited.    Below  t-  6°,  crystals  are  formed 
containing  7  at.  water,  and  isomorphous  with  ordinary  ferrous  sulphate ;  but  those 
deposited  between  7°  and  20°  contain  6  at.  water,  and  are  isomorphous  with  cupric 
sulphate.    Tho  hoptahydrated  salt  melts  at  18°,  aud  the  liquid,  if  further  evaporated, 
deposits  a  salt  containing  2H*0.    The  heptabydrate  effloresces  in  dry  air  at  10 J  to  12°, 
and  is  converted  into  the  hexhydrate  MnS04.6H*0,  which  at  18°  gives  off  2  at.  more 
of  water,  leaving  the  tetrahydrate.    The  heptahydrated  salt  covered  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  of  10y,  is  converted  into  a  powder 
containing  5  at.  water,  but  at  20°  into  a  powder  containing  only  4  at.  water 
(Brandos).    Between  20°  and  30 3  a  solution  of  manganous  sulphate  yields  the  tetra- 
hydrute  MnS04.4H*0,  in  monoclinic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  tetrahydrated  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  exhibiting  the  combination,  ccP  .  »P2  .  [  ooPoo  ],  with  oP  and  [P«  J  at 
the  ends.    Axes,  a:  b:  c:  -  1167  :  1  :  0  8783.    Angle  b:  c  +  80°  7';  » P  :  <xP 
(orthod.)  -  81°  40' ;  *P2  :  <xP2  (orthod.)  -  46°  44' ;  [Poo  ]  :  [Poo  ]  (basal)  «= 
U93  10';  oP  :  »P  -  89°  20\— These  crystals  give  off  3  at.  water  at  11 6s,  but  retain 
the  last  at  200°.    According  to  Kiihn,  a  strongly  acid  and  concentrated  solution  of 
manganous  sulphate  yields,  by  evaporation,  a  granular  salt  containing  I  at.  water.  Of 
all  these  hydrates,  that  containing  4  at.  water  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  The 
crystals  of  manganous  sulphate  are  colourless,  or  have  a  fuiut  amethyst-red  tint,  due 
probably  to  a  trace  of  manganic  salt.    The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves,  according  to 
Brandes,  in  2  pts.  water  at  15°,  and  in  1  pt.  at  60°  ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  more 
soluble. 

It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  moderately  solublo  in  weak  spirit. 

Ammonio-manganotis  sulphate,  Mu"(NH4),(SO*)*.6HI0,  prepared  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  the  component  salts,  and  evaporating,  forms  deliquescent  monoclinic 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium-salt.    (M  itschcrlich.) 

Potassio-nianganous  sulphate,  Mn  K,(S0*)*.61I20,  is  obtained  (according  to  Mit- 
s cherlich,)  in  like  manner,  and  crystallises  in  similar  form.  Marignac,  on  the  other 
hand  (Ann.  Min.  [5]  ix.  1 ;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  381),  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities 
of  manganous  sulphate  and  potassic  sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a 
vacuum  at  10°  to  12°,  or  by  cooling  a  solution  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  to 
0°,  never  obtained  the  hexhydrated  salt,  but  always  thf  tetrabydrate,  Mn*K^S04)*.4H*O, 
in  monoclinic  crystals, — a  result  confirmed  by  v.  Hauer  (J.  pr  Chem.  lxxiv.  431 ; 
Jahresb.  1858,  p.  170).  The  tetrahydrated  salt  was  also  previously  obtained  by 
Pierre  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xvi.  239).  The  6ame  solution,  left  for  some  time  at 
40°  to  60°,  yiolds  pale-red  tricliuic  crystals  of  the  dihydrate  Mn  KJ(S04)».2HK>. 
(Marignac.) 

Sodio-manganous  sulphate,  Mn'Na'SO4,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  containing  4H*0  ;  and  at  40°  to  50°,  in  tricliuic  crystals  with 
2  at.  water.  (Marignac,  loc.  cit.)  The  dihydrated  salt  was  previously  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  by  A r rot t  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  243).  It  is  not  efflorescent,  and 
bears  a  temperature  of  100°  without  decomposition. 

Ammonio-fcrroso-»ta)tyan<nt*  sulphate,  Mn"Fe\NH4)4(SO,)4.12H,0,  and  the  corre- 
sponding potassium-salt,  also  the  corresponding  sinco-manganous  salts,  crystallise  in 
monoclinic  prisms  and  tables ;  the  zinc-salts  are  colourless  ;  the  ferrous  salts  hare  a 
tinge  of  green,  and  oxidise  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (VohL) 

Sulphates  of  Mercury  o.  Mercuric  Salts.— The  neutral  salt,  llg"80*  or 

Hg"O.SO*,  is  prepared  by  boiling  4  pts.  of  mercury  with  6  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric 
ac.d,  till  sulphurous  oxide  is  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a 
dry  saline  mass;  or  by  dissolving  2  pts.  of  finely  pulverised  mercuric  oxide  in  1  pt. 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  4  to  6  pts.  water,  and  evaporating  with  constant  stirring. 
Eissfeldt  obtained  it,  in  crystals  containing  1  at  water,  by  heating  mercury  with 
sulphuric  acid,  as  above,  till  the  mass  no  longer  became  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
then  spreading  it  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  just  covering  it  with  water ;  the  hydra t««d 
salt  then  separated,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  colourless  quadratic  prisms,  several 
lines  long.    The  1  at.  water  is  given  off  at  100°. 

Mercuric  sulphate  has  a  sharp,  saline,  disgusting  metallic  taste.  It  bears  an 
incipient  red  heat  without  alteration,  but  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  to  a  browu 
liquid,  and  volatilises  completely  to  a  white  crystalline  sublimate — a  small  portion, 
however,  suffering  decomposition.  When  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  con- 
verted into  mercuric  chloride,  and  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  dry  hydriodic 
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and  hydrocyanic  acids.  In  the  wet  way  it  is  decomposed  by  all  hydracids.  By  water 
it  is  resolved  into  a  soluble  acid  salt,  and  an  iusoluble  basic  salt. — The  acid  salt, 
Hg'O.SSO*  «=  Hg"SO'.2SO\  isobtained,by  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  in  white 
needle-shaped  crystals  which  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. — The  basic  salt,  3Hg"0. 
SO«  =  ng'SO'/iHg-O,  formerly  called  mineral  turpethum,  or  turbith  mineral,  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  neutral  salt  with  water,  or  by  precipitating  a  hot  dilute 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  forms  a  lemon-yellow  powder, 
which  turns  grey  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat 
more  in  hot  water.  When  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  mercuric  oxide  and  the  neutral 
salt. 

Both  the  neutral  and  the  basic  sulphate  are  converted  by  aqueous  ammonia  into 
sulphate  of  tetram ercuramm oni um,  or  ammoniacal  turpethum, 
(N*Hg4)  S04.2H«0  (iii.  928). 

Ammonio-mercuric  sulphate,  3H^f(NH*)*(80*V.2H*0  [?],  obtained  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  the  component  salts,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  crystallises  in  large,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  which  blacken  on  exposure 
to  light.  It  appears  to  be  analogous  in  composition  to  the  potassium-salt,  but  its 
analysis  could  not  be  made  with  accuracy,  as  the  crystals  were  covered  with  a  fine 
powder  of  ammoniacal  turpethum.  (Hirzel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Pharm.  1850,  p.  17; 
Jahresb.  1850,  p.  332.) 

Potassio-mercuric  sulphate,  3Hg"K,(S04)*.2H,0,  is  produced  by  dissolving  1  pt.  of 
dry  mercuric  sulphate  in  warm  sulphuric  acid,  adding  a  solution  of  1  pt.  potassic 
sulphate,  digesting  till  the  whole  is  dissolvod,  and  gradually  adding  boiling  water  till 
a  permanent  cloud  just  begins  to  form.  By  slow  cooling,  it  crystallises  in  large,  colour- 
less, monoclinic  prisms.  (Hirzel.) 

Mercuric  sulphato-iodide,  Hg"SO«.Hg1s,  is  produced  by  dissolving  mercuric  iodide, 
with  aid  of  heat,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  from  tho  solution 
in  white  confused  crystals,  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol,  but  are  decomposed  by 
water.    (Souville,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  174.) 

Mercuric  sulphato-phosphide,  2(3Hg"0.80,).Hg*P,  is  obtained,  by  passing  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen-gas  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  sulphate  containing  free  sulphuric 
acid,  as  a  heavy  white  powder,  which,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  contains  4  at.  water, 
but  becomes  anhydrous  and  yellow  when  gently  heated.  It  dissolvos  easily  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.    (H.  Roso,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  75.) 

Mercuric  sulphato-sulphidc,  2Hg"S04.Hg"S,  discovered  by  Rose,  is  produced,  by 
imperfect  precipitation  of  mercuric  sulphate  with  sulpbydric  acid,  as  a  white  floeculent 
precipitate,  acquiring  a  yellowish  tinge  when  dried  at  1 00°.  (Jacobsen,  Pogg.  Ann. 
lxviii.  411.) 

0.  Mercurous  Sulphate,  Hg»S04  -  Hg»O.SO»,  is  obtained  by  heating  1  pt.  of 
mercury  with  1 $  pt.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  but  no  longer ;  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  heat  does  not  rise  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  acid,  as  in  that  case  mercuric  sulphate  will  also  be  formed.  The  mass  is 
to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  as  long  as  the  water  acquires  a  sour  taste.  According 
to  Mobr,  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  sublimate,  by  heating  mercuric  sulphate  to  redness 
in  a  retort.  It  is  also  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  on  mixing  a  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  sodium. 

Mercurous  sulphate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  500  pts.  of  cold  and  300 
pts.  of  warm  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  separates  from  the  solution  in  rhombic  prisms, 
also  from  solution  in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Caustic  alkalis,  added  in  small 
quantity  to  a  boiling  solution  of  this  salt,  throw  down  a  basic  mercurous  sulphate  ; 
when  added  in  excess,  they  precipitate  pure  mercurous  oxide. 

A  ?»ercuroso-mertitnc  sulphate,  Hg2S04.2lIg"S04,  is  produced,  according  to  Brooke, 
by  heating  mercuroso-mercuric  nitrate  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water. 

Sulphates  of  Molybdenum.— Molybdous  sulphate,  Mo"S04  -  MoO.SO»,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  molybdous  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  nearly  black  solu- 
tion. By  triturating  the  dry  hydrate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  pitch-black  viscid 
compound  is  obtained,  which  is  neutral  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  hydrate  has  been 
used.  Water  decomposes  it  into  a  soluble  acid  salt  and  an  insoluble  basic  salt. 
(Berzelius.) 

Molybdic  sulphate,  Mo,T(SO*)*,  =»  MoO*.2S04  is  produced  by  dissolving  molybdic 
hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  molybdic  chloride  with  that  acid.  It  is  red 
solution,  black  in  the  dry  state,  or  blue  if  dried  ata  higher  temperature.  (B  erzel  ius). 

Permolybdic  stdphate,  2uVl(S04)».2H'0  =  Mo"0».3SO».2BX),  forms  (according  to 
Berzelius)  a  yellow  solution,  which  dries  up  to  a  lemon-yellow  mass.  Accord- 
ing to  Anderson,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  by  decomposing  molybdate  of 
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barium  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  in  the 
cator.  It  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  On  boiling  the  solution  with  excess  uf 
molybdic  trioxide,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  gelatinises  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a 
light-yellow  flocculent  body,  probably  a  basic  salt,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulpnat*  of  Wicked  Ni"S04  -  Ni"O.SO»,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic 
nickel  in  dilute  sulphuric  ncid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  the 
hydrato  or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  yields  crystals  containing  6  or  7  at.  water,  according  to  tho  temperature 
at  which  they  separate.  Below  16°,  the  salt  NiS04.7HJ0  separates  in  emerald-gwrn 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  magnesium;  but  between  16°  and  20°, emerald- 
green,  quadratic  oetuhedral  crystals  are  deposited,  containing  Ni"SO\6H*0,  exhibiting 
the  combinations  P  .  oP  (fa.  2*28,  ii.  1 36) ;  P  .  $P  .  oP  (Jig.  229) ;  P  .  $P  .  oP .  P«  tfy- 
230) ;  P  .  AP  .  |P  .  oP ;  also  P  .  \V  .  $P  .  oP  .  Poo  .  ooPoo  (Jig.  231),  and  txPoo  .  P» 
.  oP  .  P  .  |P.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  1*888.  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges 
=  97°  4';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  138°  56*;  ^P  :  AP  (terminal)  -  1 11°  4' (lateral) « 
106°  20'.  Cleavage  very  distinct  parallel  to  oP,  leas  distinct  parallel  to  «P«  .  The 
former  crystals,  when  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  are  converted  into 
aggregates  of  the  latter,  losing  their  transparency  at  the  same  time  ;  sometimes  also, 
when  broken,  they  exhibit  in  their  interior  aggregates  of  tho  quadratic  crystals  (Mit- 
scherlich).  The  hexhydrated  salt  is  moreover  dimorphous,  a  solution  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  70°,  depositing  monoclinic  crystals  with  6  at.  water,  and  isomor- 
phous with  the  6-bydrated  crystals  of  magnesie  sulphate  (p.  601),  cobaltous  sulphate, 
and  zinc-sulphate.  These  crystal*  gradually  become  opaque  and  bluish  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  (Marignac.) 

Sulphate  of  nickel  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  water  at  10°,  but  is  insolublo  ia  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  When 
heated,  they  givo  off  their  water,  the  last  atom  being,  however,  retained  more  strongly 
than  the  rest.  Tho  anhydrous  salt  is  yellow,  and  gives  off  part  of  its  acid  at  a  red 
heat. 

A  hash  nickel-sulphate  is  obtained,  as  a  light-green  insoluble  powder,  by  imperfect 
precipitation  of  the  neutral  salt  with  potash ;  also  (according  to  Tupputi)  by  gently 
heating  the  neutral  salt. 

Ammoniacal  Sulphates  of  Nickel. — Anhydrous  sulphate  of  nickel  absorbs  ammonia- 
gas  with  rise  of  temperature,  forming  tho  pale-violet  compound,  NiS04.6NH»  (H.  Rose). 
A  warm  saturated  solution  of  nickel-sulphate  in  aqueous  ammonia,  left  to  cool  and 
evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  deposits  (according  to  Erdma  no,)  light-blue  prismatic  crystals 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  containing  Ni.SO\4NH*.2HzO.  This  compound 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohoL  The  solu- 
tion is  decomposed  by  boiling. 

Sulphate  of  Nickel  and  Potassium,  Ni"K*(S0*),.6H?0,  is  a  light-green  salt  forming 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrous  and  magnesie  salts,  and  exhibiting 
the  combination  ooP  .  [  »P2]  .  [  »Poo  ].  oP .  [Poo  ]  .  +  P.  +  2Poo  (Jig.  296,  ii.  154), 
also  without  [  »P2]  and  [  cePw  ]  {fig.  297).  It  dissolves  in  9  pts.  of  water.  The  cor- 
responding ammonium-salt,  Ni'YNH'^SO^'.eH'O,  dissolves  in  l£  pt.  water. 

Sulphate  of  Nickel  and  Zi»e.  Ni"2n"(80*)*.6HK)i  is  formed  (according  to  Mitscher- 
lich)  by  digesting  sulphate  of  nickel  with  metallic  zinc,  and  separates  on  evaporation  ; 
in  ligbt-green  efflorescent  crystals,  having  the  form  of  the  6-hyarated  sulphate  of  nickel 
(which  form  ?). 

The  salt  Ni"Fe"K,(S04)4.12H*0,  and  the  corresponding  salts  containing  magnesium, 
manganese,  or  zinc  in  place  of  iron,  and  ammonium  in  place  of  potassium,  crystallise 
in  emerald-green  prisms  and  tables,  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  like  composition 
already  described.  (Vohl.) 

Sulphates  of  Osmium.— Osmic  sulphate,  Os"(S04)'  -  OsO*.2SO',  is  produced 
by  dissolving  sulphido  of  osmium  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  remains  after  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  and  the  osmic  totroxide  simultaneously  formed  have  been  removed 
by  distillation,  as  a  dark  yellowish-brown  syrup,  showing  no  tendency  to  crystallise. 
Tho  yellow  aqueous  solution  has  an  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and 
is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis. —  Osmious  sulphate,  Os"80\  obtained  by  treating  sulphide 
of  osmium  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  osmious  hydrate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  mass. 

Sulphates  of  Palladium. — The  neutral  sulphatf,  Pd"SO\  is  obtained,  according 
to  Kane,  by  dissolving  palladium  in  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The 
solution,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  deposits  the  salt  on  cooling,  in  brown  irregular  crystals 
containing  2  at.  water.  It  has  a  sour  and  metallic  taste,  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and 
is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.— A  hasic  salt,  Pd"S04.7Pd"0.6H,0,  is 
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formed  when  a  solution  of  tho  neutral  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  diluted  with 
a  large  quantity,  and  separates  as  a  brown  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
the  dry  state,  gradually  takes  up  4  at  water.  (Kane.) 

Sulphate  of  PaUadammoHium,  N*H,Pd".SO\    See  Palladium-basrs  (iv.  329). 

Sulphates  of  Platinum.— Plat  in  ic  sulphate,  Pt"(SO')»,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  platinum  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  ana  evaporating 
at  a  gentle  heat  (E.  Davy) ;  or  by  mixing  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  ovaporating  to  dryness  (Berzelius).  The  dry  salt 
is  nearly  black,  the  solution  dark-brown.  It  is  decomposed  by  sal-ammoniac  when 
evaporated  to  dryness  therewith.  (E.  Davy,  Phil.  Trans.  1820;  Schw.  J.  xxxi. 
340.) 

Bario-platinic  sulphate  is  formed,  as  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  on  miring  a 
solution  of  platinic  sulphate  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalis.    (E.  Davy,  loc.  cit.) 

PvtasMo- platinic  *ufphate  is  formed,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  sulphate  with 
potash,  as  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  turns  black  on  drying,  and  decomposes  at  a  red  heat.  (E. 
Davy.) 

Sodio-platinic  sulvhatete  a  similar  double  salt,  containing  711  per  cent,  sodic  sulphate, 
8416  platinum,  and  873  water.    (E.  Davy.) 

PI  at  i  no  us  sulphate,  Pt"S04,  is  obtaiued  by  saturating  as  olution  of  plat  inous  oxide 
in  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  decanting  the  liquid,  and  dissolving  the  precipitated  oxide 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Berzelius) ;  also  by  digesting  platinous  chloride  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  thereby  eliminated  (Vauquelin).  The 
solution  is  dark- brown,  turns  red  on  dilution,  and  leaves  a  black  syrup  when  evapo- 
rated. 

Respecting  the  ammoniacal  sulphates  of  platinum,  see  Platixum-bases  (iv  675- 
677). 

Sulphates  of  Potassium. — a.  Normal  or  Neutral  Sulphate,  K*S04  = 
KaO.SO*.  Tartarus  vitriol atm.  Arcanum  duplicatum.  Sal  polychrestum  Glaseri.  Sal 
tic  duobus.  Sprcificum  purgans  Puracelsi.  Panacea  hoUatka.  Panacea  duplicata. 
Nitrurn  vitriolatum.  Spiritws  vitrioli  coagulabilis, — This  salt  occurs  native,  in  delicate 
needle-shaped  crystals,  or  as  a  crust,  on  many  of  the  Vesuvian  lavas,  and  is  desig- 
nated mineralogically  as  Glajcritr,  Arcanite,  Aphthitulitc,  Aphthalose,  or  Vesuvian  salt. 
It  exists  more  abundantly,  however,  in  solution  in  sea-water  sud  spring-water,  and  in 
the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  several  manufac- 
turing processes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potassium,  the 
acid  sulpliatc  usually  obtained  as  a  residue  of  this  operation  being  converted  into  neu- 
tral sulphate  by  addition  of  potassic  carbonate.  Tho  quantity  thus  produced  is, 
however,  not  so  great  at  present  as  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of 
sodic  for  potassic  nitrate  as  a  source  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphate  of  potassium  is  also 
obtained  when  the  residue  left  on  treating  crude  potash  with  cold  water  (iv.  710) 
is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  It  likewise  crystallises  out  from 
the  mother-liquors  of  sea-water  and  salt-springs,  and  of  the  liquors  obtained  by 
lixiviating  kelp  and  varec,  when  these  mother-liquors  are  left  to  cool  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  concentration  (iv.  713-719).  According  to  Pay  en,  300,000  kilogrammes  of 
this  salt  are  annually  obtained  in  France  from  varec.  Further,  it  may  be  formed 
directly  by  heating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  with  kieeerite,  MgSOVH'O, 
or  ordinary  sulphate  of  magnesium,  under  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres  (Clemm, 
Jahresb.  1864,  p.  764) ;  and  from  felspar  by  calcining  that  mineral  with  lime  and 
sulphate  of  calcium  or  barium.    (Tilghmann,  iv.  719.) 

Sulphate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  or  double  six-sided  pyramids, 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system  (figs.  269-275,  Crystallography,  ii  148,  149);  also 
in  twins  like  fig.  331  (ii.  162).  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPoo  and  ooPoo  .  Axes  a  :  b  :  c 
=  0-7464: 1 :  05727.  Anglo  P:  P(brach.)  -  131°  8';  ooP  :  «P  (macr.)  -  73°  28* ; 
ooP2  :  «P2  =  112°  22';  Poo  :  Poo  (basal)  =  69°  36'.  The  salt  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, under  certain  circumstances,  to  form  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system  ; 
out  these  crystals  are  now  known  to  consist  of  sodio-potassic  sulphate  (p.  609).  Tho 
crystals  of  potassic  sulphate  are  colourless,  very  hard,  anhydrous,  and  unalterable  in 
the  air ;  they  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  melt  at  a  bright  red  heat  Specific  gravity 
=  2-662  (Kopp);  2-572.  (Buignet.) 

Sulphate  of  potassium  has  a  saline  bitter  taste,  and  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of 
potassium-salts.  According  to  Kopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  361),  100  pts.  of  water 
dissolve  8*36  pts.  of  it  at  0°,  and  0*1741  pt  for  every  degree  above  0°.  According  to 
Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  120),  the  specific  gravity  of  tho  solution  varies  with  its 
strength,  as  follows : 

<- 
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Specific  gravity  of  aqueous  solution  Quantity  of  K*SO«  Quantity  or  K*S(>* 

at  19  b°  i»p<-ciflc  gravity  of  water  in  100  pts.  of  »olu-  io  100  pti.  of  water, 
at  I9  &°  =  I ).  tion. 

1  0193  2  401  246 

1-0385  4  744  498 

105G8  6-968  7  49 

1  0763  9-264  10  21 

1  0909  10-945  1229 

A  saturated  solution  boilx  at  103°.  (Kremers.) 

Sulphate  of  potassium  is  insoluble  in  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1*35  (Lie big), 
but  more  soluble  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  other  salts  (as  the  sulphates  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  copper)  than  in  pure  water  (Pfaff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciz.  227).  It 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  spirit.  According  to  Schiff 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  365): 

A  solution  (saturated  at  15°)  in  Contain*  per  cent, 

spirit  oft  ol  K*SO«. 
SpeciBc  gravity.     Per  cent,  by  weight. 

1  000                    0  10-4 

0-986                 10  3-9 

0-972                20  1-46 

0-968                30  Ooo 

0-939                40  021 

Most  of  the  stronger  acids  abstract  half  the  potash  from  neutral  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium, and  convert  it  into  the  acid  sulphate. 

With  nitric  and  with  phosphoric  acid,  however,  it  forms  definite  compounds.  A 
solution  of  the  salt  in  niiric  acid,  first  deposits  crystals  of  acid  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
potassium,  and  afterwards  the  compound  K*SO*.HNO*,  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2  381,  melt  at  160°,  and  are  decomposed  by  water  and 
by  alcohol.  The  compound  K*SO*.H,PO*  crystallises,  on  cooling,  from  a  solution  of 
neutral  potassic  sulphate  in  ordinary  pJw&phoric  acid,  in  nix-sided  prisms,  which  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  2  296,  and  melt  at  240°.  Both  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
water  and  by  alcohol.   (Jacquelain,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxx.  311.) 

0.  Acid  Sulphates. — Hydro-monopotassic  sulphate,  KHSO4  or  K*SO«.H!SOl,  com- 
monly called  BisulpJuttc  of  potash,  occurs  native  as  Mtscnite,  in  white  silky  fibres,  in 
the  hot  tufa  cavern  of  Misono  near  Naples.  It  may  be  produced  by  melting  13  pts.  of 
the  neutral  sulphate  with  8  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  obtained  as  residue  in 
the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  by  distilling  1  at.  nitrate  of  potassium  with  I  at  sul- 
phuric acid  (iv.  78).  It  dissolves  in  about  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  crystal- 
lises from  a  concentrated  solution  on  cooling,  in  rhombic  octahedrons  and  combinations 
thereof,  often  very  much  like  those  of  native  sulphur.  Axqs  a  :  b  :  c  «=  0  8611  :  1  : 
1-9347.  Angle  P  :  P  (brack)  -  103°  36';  P  :  P  (macr.)  -  88°  12';  P  :  P  (basal) 
=  142°  44';  Px>  :  P»  (basal)  =  132  0;  JPx  :  $Pao  -  96°  38'.  The  crystals 
often  exhibt  the  simple  form  P  (like  fig.  260,  li.  144) ;  often  also  oP  .  P,  tabular  from 
predominance  of  oP,  and  with  the  above-mentioned  brachydiagonal  domes  subordinate. 
They  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2*163,  melt  at  197°  ;  and  the  fused  salt  solidifies  on 
cooling  in  barge  monoclinic  crystals,  very  much  like  those  of  felspar.  The  salt  is 
therefore  dimorphous.  At  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off  water  and  afterwards 
sulphuric  anhydride,  leaving  the  neutral  salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water  into  sulphuric  acid  and  neutral  potassic  sulphate.  It  is 
often  used  in  mineral  analysis,  especially  for  the  decomposition  by  fusion  of  aluminous 
minerals,  and  of  niobic  and  tantalic  compounds. 

Hydro-dipotassic  sidphale,  K'H^SO1)"  «  2K*SO*.IFSO*  (sesquisulphate  of  potash), 
crystallises  from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  iu  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  together  with 
the  preceding  salt,  in  asbestos-like  threads  (Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.  i.  429).  Jacquelain 
succeeded  only  once  in  preparing  this  salt. 

Hydro-tripotassic  sidphat^,  K,H(SO*)*,  or  3K*SO*.H,SO\  is  produced,  according  to 
Marignac  (Jahresb.  1856,  p.  320 \  by  dissolving  hydromonopotassic  sulphate  in 
excess  of  water,  concentrating  the  solution  by  heat,  till  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of 
crystals  on  cooling,  then  concentrating  the  mother-liquor  again,  and  leaving  it  to 
crystallise,  and  so  on.  The  solution  then  deposits,  first  the  neutral  sulphate,  afterwards 
the  hydrotripotassic,  and  finally  the  hydromonopotassic  salt.  The  bydrotripotassic 
salt  forms  six-sided  tables  or  acute  rhombohedrons,  both  belonging  to  the  monoclinic 
system. 

y.  Anhydrosulphaie,  KW  =  K'SCM.SO'  -  K*0.2SO'  (anhydrous  bisulphate 
of  potash),  is  formed,  according  to  Jacquelain  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxx.  311)  by 
dissolving  1  at.  of  the  neutral  salt  and  1$  at.  sulphuric  acid  in  water,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate ;  also  when  the  neutral  salt  is  heated  in  a  platinum-crucible  with 
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half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  tfll  that  acid  is  no  longer  given  off  at  a  commencing 
red  heat.  It  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  of  specific  gravity  2*277,  which  melt  at 
210°.  These  crystals,  when  left  immersed  in  water  for  several  days,  gradually 
disappear,  and  the  solution  yields  large  crystals  of  hydromonopotassic  sulphate.  The 
anhydrosulphato  dissolves  very  easily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  unaltered  on 
cooling,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  water  larger  than  that  required  to  dissolve 
it. 

9.  Double  Salts. — Sodio-iripotassic  sulphate,  K*Na(S0V,  technically  called  plato- 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  formerly  regarded  as  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium,  is 
deposited,  on  cooling,  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  kelp,  when  this  liquid  is  concen- 
trated to  commencing  crystallisation,  and  is  obtained  in  cakes  of  greater  thickness, 
by  repeatedly  pouring  fresh  quantities  of  warm  saturated  liquor  on  the  separated 
suit.  Its  crystallisation,  especially  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  has  sunk 
to  38°,  is  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  light,  which  may  be  increased  by  triturating 
the  separated  salt  under  the  liquid,  or  by  breaking  the  saline  crusts  formed  on  the 
surface,  touching  the  warm  saturated  liquid  with  a  crystalline  mass  already  cooled,  &c. 
On  recrystallisingit,  however,  no  light  is  emitted  (Penny,  Phil.  Mag.  x.  401 ;  Jahresb. 
1855,  p.  332).  A  solution  of  1  at.  Na'SO4  and  3  at.  K*B04  first  deposits  crystals  of 
pure  potassic  sulphate,  and  afterwards  crystals  of  the  double  salt  (v.  Hauer,  Jahresb. 
1860,  p.  117).  The  crystals  of  this  salt  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  exhibiting 
the  tabular  combination  oR  .  R,  or  prismatic  ooR  .  oR  .  +  R  .  —  R  (like  fig.  240,  ii. 
139).  For  R,  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  1*284.  Angle  R  :  R  (terminal)  — 
88°  13' ;  for  the  pyramid  composed  of  +  R  and  —  R,  angle  R  :  R  (terminal)  =  131°  2*  ; 
(basal)  *  112°  C.  (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  lviri.  468;  v.  Hauer,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxxiii.  356  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  170.— Kopp's  KrystaUographie,  2to  Aufl.  1862, 
p.  218.) 

Sodio-pentapotassic.  sulphate,  K'Na(804)",  is  produced,  according  to  Gladstone, 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qo.  J.  vi.  106),  by  fusing  the  neutral  or  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  with 
common  salt,  or  the  neutral  sulphate  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  crystallises  from 
the  hot  solution  in  six-sided  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits. 

Strontio-potassic sulphate,  Sr'T^SO4)1,  separates,  according  to  H.  Rose,  in  microscopic 
prisms,  from  a  solution  of  the  strontium-salt  mixed  with  excess  of  neutral  potassic 
sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  Rhodium,  Rh^SO4)"  «  Rh*Oa.3SO*,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pre- 
cipitated rhodium-sulphide  in  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  solublo  with 
red  colour  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Potassio-rhodie  sulphate  is  formed,  according  to  Berzelius,  when  finely-divided 
rhodium  is  heated  to  low  redness  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  cooled  mass 
is  yellow,  or  rarely  rose-coloured,  and  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
from  which  alkalis  and  sulphydric  acid  throw  down  only  part  of  the  rhodium. — 
Another  potassio-rhodic  sulphate,  probably  Rh'",K(SO*)*,  is  obtained  by  treating  potas- 
sio-rhodic chloride  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from  the  solution  as  a  white 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphates  of  Rubidium.-  The  anhydrosulphate,  Rb'S'O'  =  Rb*804.SO*,  melta, 
like  the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  at  commencing  redness,  and  when  more  strongly 
heated,  gives  off  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  is  converted  into  the  neutral  salt  Rb'tfO4. 
The  latter  separates  from  aqueous  solution  in  large,  hard,  vitreous  crystals,  isomor 
phous  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  exhibitiug  the  combination  P  .  2Pao .  Axes, 
a  :  h  :  c  -  0  5723  :  1  :  0  7522.  Angle  P  :  P  (brach.)  =  131°  6'  ;  P  :  P  (macr.)  = 
87°  8' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  «  113°  6' ;  odP  :  »P  (macr.)  -  73*  54* ;  »P2  :  ooP2  (macr.)  - 
1 12°  46' ;  Poo  :  Poo  (basal)  -  59°  34'.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  permanent  in  the 
air,  decrepitate  and  become  opaque  when  heated. 

Sulphate  of  rubidium  forms,  with  sulphate  of  aluminium,  an  alum  containing 
Al"*Rb(S04)M2H*0;  and  with  the  sulphates  of  nickel,  cobalt,  magntsium,  &c,  hex- 
hydrated  double  salts,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium-compounds. 
(Kirch hoff  and  Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxv.  684;  Jahresb.  1861, p.  177.) 

Sulphate  of  Ruthenium,  Ru,T(S04)»  -  RuO«.2SO*  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  sulphide  of  ruthenium  precipitated  from  the  trichloride  by  sulphydric 
acid.  It  forms  an  orange-yellow  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves 
a  yellow-brown,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  having  a  sour  astringent  taste.  The 
finely-divided  dry  powder  resembles  mosaic  gold.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  a 
yellow-brown  precipitate  with  alkalis  only  on  heating,  and  is  coloured  blue  by  sulphy- 
dric acid.  (Claus.) 

Sulphate  of  Silver,  A£3Q%  -  AgHXSO1.    Silvsr-vitriol. ~-Th\B  salt  is  produced 
Vox.  V.  RR 
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either  by  dissolving  silver  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
t tie  nitrate  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  white  inodorous  powder,  having  a 
disagreeable  metallic  taste,  melts  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature,  leaving  metallic  silver.  When  exposed  to  light,  it  gradually  turns 
green.  It  dissolves  in  200  pts.  of  cold  and  88  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling  in  anhydrous  shining  needles.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  best  crystals  are 
obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  nitric  acid.  They  are  tri me- 
tric and  isomorphous  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium,  exhibiting  the  combina- 
tion P  .  ooPoo  .  ocP.  \  P.  Axes,  a  :  6  :  c  -  0  4614  :  1 :  0  8078.  Ancle  P  :  P(brach.) 
-  136°  20' ;  P  :  P  (macr.)  -  72°  32' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  -  126°  11'.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  P  and  oo  Poo  . 

A  sulphato-sulphide  of  silver  is  formed  by  digesting  the  sulphide  with  nitric  acid, 
as  a  brown-yellow  powder,  which  when  boiled  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  is  completely 
converted  into  sulphate.  Boiling  water  dissolves  out  tho  sulphate  of  silver  and  leave* 
the  sulphide.  (Berzelius.) 

Sulphate  of  Argcntammonium,  (NH'Ag^SO*,  is  formed  by  saturating  the  dry  sul- 
phate with  ammonia-gas  (H.  Rose).  Mitscherlich  obtained  the  compound  Ag=SO*.4NH* 
=  [N5H*(NH'),Ag,]"(S04),  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  argentic  sulphate  in 
warm  strong  ammonia:  it  separated  on  cooling  in  colourless  crystals,  tolerably  perma- 
nent in  the  air. 

Silver-alum,  Al"'Ag(S04),.12H?0,  has  already  been  described. — A  basic  argento-ferric 
sulphate,  1 8(2  Ag2O.SO,).(2  Fe'O'.SO1),  is  obtained,  according  to  Lavini,  by  leaving  a  solu- 
tion of  argentic  and  ferric  sulphates  for  some  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  separates  in 
rust-brown  crystalline  crusts  soluble  in  100  pts.  of  water. 

Sulpnates  of  Sodium.— a  The  Norm  al  or  Neutral  Salt,  Na'SO*  -  Na'O.SC. 
Glaubers  Salt.  Sal  mirabile  Glauberi.  Natrum  sufphuricum  crystaWsatum. — This 
salt  was  discovered  and  described  in  1658  by  Glauber,  who  prepared  it  from  the  residue 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  occurs  rather  abundantly  in  nature,  eitheranhydrous,  as  Thenardite,  crystallised  in  right 
rhombic  prisms,  or  with  10  at.  water,  as  Glauber's  salt,  in  monoclinic  prisms.  Thenardite 
is  found  at  Tarapaca  in  Poru,  and  at  Espartinaa  near  Madrid.  Glaubers  salt  occurs  in 
crystals,  or  more  frequently  in  efflorescent  crusts,  at  Ischl  and  Hallstadt  in  Austria ; 
also  in  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c. ;  it  is  abundantly  deposited  at  the  hot  springs 
of  Karlsbad;  in  largest] uantity  also  in  a  cavern  in  Hawaii,  being  formed  by  the  action 
of  volcanic  heat  and  gases  on  salt-water ;  and  effloresces  with  other  salts  in  the  lime- 
stone below  the  Genesee  Falls,  Rochester,  New  York ;  alt>o  near  the  Sweetwater  river, 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  occurs  more  abundantly  in  combination  with  calcic  sulphate, 
as  glauberite  or  brongniartin  (ii.  846).  Sulphate  of  sodium  is  also  a  constituent  of  sea- 
water  and  (of  most  brine  springs,  and  exists  in  large  quantity  in  many  salt  lakes  of 
Russia,  and  in  many  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Karlsbad  and  Piillna. 

Fio.  795. 


Sulphate  of  sodium  is  prepared  in  enormous  quantities  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  common  salt  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  a  reverberator^-  furnace  connected  with  an  apparatus  for 
condensing  the  hydrochloric  acid.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  furnace  is  represented  in 
fig.  795,  the  arrangement  of  the  flues  being,  however,  somewhat  different. 

A,  the  smaller  of  the  two  compartments  which  compose  the  furnace,  is  of  cast  iron  : 
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Id  this  (the  decomposer)  from  5  to  6  cwt.  of  common  salt  is  introduced,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (of  specific  gravity  1*6)  is  gradually  mixed  with  it,  a  gentle  heat 
being  applied  to  the  outside ;  enormous  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  disengaged, 
and  pass  off  by  the  fine  d,  to  the  condensing  towers  E  and  F.  These  towers  are  filled 
with  fragments  of  coke  or  stone,  over  which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  caused  to 
trickle  slowly  from  h  h.  A  steady  current  of  air  is  drawn  through  the  furnace  and 
condensing  towers,  by  connecting  the  first  tower  with  the  second,  as  shown  at  g, 
and  the  second  tower  with  the  main  chimney  (E)  of  the  works.  In  the  first  bed  of  the 
furnace,  about  half  tho  chlorine  is  expelled  as  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  common  salt, 
and  the  pasty  mass  thence  resulting  is  pushed  through  a  door  into  the  roaster,  or 
second  division  (B)  of  the  furnace.  In  this  state  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  acid  sodic 
sulphate  and  undecomposed  sodic  chloride : 

2NaCl  +  H'SO*    -    NaCl  +  NaHSO*  +  HC1. 

In  the  second  stage,  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  the  acid  sulphate  then  reacting 
on  the  unchanged  chloride,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  sodium  in  to 
normal  sulphate : 

NaCl  +  NaHS6»    -    HC1  +  Na*SO\ 

The  fused  sulphate  of  sodium  thus  obtained  is  called  salt-cake.  The  hydrochloric 
ficid  gns,  as  it  is  liberated  from  B,  passes  through  the  flue  d,  and  is  carried  on  to  the 
condensing  towers.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  roaster  B ;  tho  smoke  and 
products  of  combustion  circulate  in  separate  flues  round  the  chamber,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  but  never  come  into  contact  with  the  salt-cake  in  B.  (Miller's 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  3rd  edition,  part  ii.  p.  420.) 

For  further  details,  see  Richardson  and  Watta's  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  part,  iii. 
pp.  204—215,  and  part  v.  pp.  235—244. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  is  likewise  obtained  as  a  residue  in  many  chemical  operations 
as:  (a)  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  Chile  saltpetre;  (o)of, 
pal-ammoniac  from  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  sodium  ;  (e)  of  magnesia 
alba  from  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  carbonate  of  sodium. — (d)  Considerable  quantities 
are  also  obtained  from  the  panstone  and  mot  her- liquors  in  the  preparation  of  common 
salt  from  sea-water  and  salt-springs  (p.  333).  The  panstone.  which  often  consists 
mainly  of  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  anhydrous  ealcio-sodic  sulphate,  is  lixiviated 
with  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  sulphate  of  sodium ;  the  non-saturated  solutions 
are  poured  upon  fresh  pan  stone,  and  the  saturated  solutions  into  large  receivers,  in 
which  the  sulphate  of  sodium  crystallises  out  in  winter.  From  the  mother-liquor  of 
brino-springs  and  of  sea-water,  sulphate  of  sodium  is  separated  by  fractional  crystal- 
lisation, the  liquor  being  exposed  during  winter  to  a  freezing  temperature.  The  sulphate 
of  sodium  partly  exists  in  these  mother-liquors  ready-formed,  and  is  partly  produced  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  magnesic  sulphate  and  sodic  chloride  contained  in  them,  so  that 
the  mother-liquor  left  afterthe  separation  of  the  sodic  sulphate  contains  chiefly  chloride 
of  magnesium.  The  crude  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  at  33°,  and  separates  from  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling  in  large  tolerably  pure  crystals  (Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical 
Technology,  vol.  i.  part  iii.  pp.  157,  545). — e.  By  the  decomposition  of  ferrous  sulphate 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts  depositing  sulphate  of  sodium 
when  exposed  to  a  winter  temperature.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  iron-pyrites 
or  green  vitriol  with  common  salt  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  hydrochloric  acid  then 
going  off,  and  the  iron  being  partly  volatilised  as  chloride,  partly  remaining  in  the  form 
of  ferric  oxide.  At  Fablun,  in  Sweden,  Glauber's  salt  is  obtained  from  the  mine- 
water,  and  from  the  mother-liquor  of  green  vitriol,  by  mixing  these  liquids  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  common  salt,  evaporating  to  dryness,  igniting,  and  dissolving  the 
rewdue  in  hot  water. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  is  obtained,  as  an  anhydrous  mass,  by  leaving  ordinary  Glauber's 
salt  (the  decahydrate)  to  effloresce,  or  by  heating  it  to  redness,  and  in  anhydrous 
crystals  by  heating  a  solution  saturated  at  33°  to  40°,  some  degrees  higher;  according 
to  Mitecherlich,  it  separates  even  at  40°.  These  crystals,  which  have  the  same  form  an 
thenardite,  are  rhombic  octahedrons  i  amorphous  with  sulphate  of  silver,  and  with  the  sele- 
nates  of  sodium  and  stiver,  and  exhibit  tne  combination  P  .  \  P  .  »P  .  exPoo  ,  Axes 
a  :  b:  c  =  0-4734  :  1  :  0-8005.  Angle  P  :  P  (brach.)  -  135°  41';  P  :  P  (raacr.) 
=  74°  18' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  -  123-43°.  Cleavage  parallel  to  P.  and  <xP<» .  The  salt 
melts  at  a  strong  red  heat  to  a  thin  liquid,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent 
crystalline  mass.  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  -  273  (Cordier) ;  2-645  (Thom- 
son); of  the  solid  fused  salt  =  2  693  (Karsten ;  Schroder).  By  ignition  with 
charcoal,  it  is  converted  into  monosulphide  of  sodium. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  crystallises  from  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  large, 
colourless,  striated,  monoclinic  prisms,  containing  Na*SO\10H*O,  and  isomorphous  with 
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chromate  and  selenate  of  sodium  eoutaining  corresponding  quantities  of  water.  Ax* 
a\b'.e  =  0-8962  :  1  :  1  109.  Anele  h  :  e  «  72°  15':  «P  :  ooP  (orthod.)  - 
93°  29';  [Poo]  :  [Poo  ]  (clinod.)  =  80°  38' ;  [2P»1  :  [2P«  ]  (clinod.)  -  45°  58'; 
+  P»  :  c  -  49°  50' ;  +  $P<»  :  c  =  75°  19';  -  JP  :  e  -  47°  66';  oP  :  *P  = 
77°  56'.  The  ordinary  combination  is  ooP  .  oopoo  .  oP  .  [Poo  ].  ♦  P.  +Poo.  Tbe 
crystals  are  almost  always  prisma!  ically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal 
and  cleave  Tory  distinctly  parallel  to  ooPec  .  They  effloresce  readily  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  33°,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  h 
below  100°. 

The  Bait  has  a  bitter  and  cooling  taste,  and  is  nsed  as  a  purgative.  100  pts.  of 
water  dissolve  12  pt*.  of  it  at  0°  ;  48  pts.  at  18° ;  100  pts.  at  25° ;  322  6  pts.  at  33°; 
263  pts.  at  50°  (Gay -Lussac),  and  244  pts.  at  100°  (Brandes  and  Firnhaber). 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  maximum  of  solubility  at  about  34°. 

When  a  solution  saturated  at  the  point  of  greatest  solubility  is  left  to  cool  in  a  dosed 
vessel  and  at  perfect  rest,  it  remains  supersaturated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  does 
not  crystallise ;  but  on  agitating  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  dropping  a  crystal  of  the 
salt  into  it,  the  whole  solidifies,  with  rise  of  temperature,  to  a  mass  of  crystals  of  ordi- 
nary Glauber's  salt.  If,  however,  the  supersaturated  solution  be  cooled  below  12°, 
without  agitation,  crystals  are  sometimes  formed  containing  7  at.  water  and  much 
harder  than  the  decahydrated  crystals.  If  now  the  temperature  be  again  raised  above 
1 5°,  or  the  crystals  touched,  they  become  milk-white,  and  are  converted,  with  consider- 
able rise  of  temperature,  into  a  mixture  of  the  anhydrous  and  the  decahydrated  salt. 
(Ziz;  Faraday;  Lowel.) 

The  heptahydrated  salt,  Na*SO*.7H*0,  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  coP.  »P3. 
oof  oo,  terminated  by  the  faces,  Poo  .  iPoo.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =.  0  955  :  1  :  0966. 
ooP:  ooP(macr.)  -  87°  20' :  ooP3  :  ooP3  -  35°  Iff;  P»  :  Poo  (basal)  -  88°(T; 
§P  oo  :  $P  oo  (basal)  =  35°  40'. 

According  to  Lowel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  32;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  321),  sul- 
phate of  sodium  may  exist  in  solution  in  three  different  states — vis.,  as  anhydrous  salt, 
or  as  the  ordinary  deeahydrate,  or  as  the  hept  a  hydrate.  When  the  ordinary  decahj- 
drated  crystals  are  melted  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  then  heated  till  the  liquid 
boils,  and  the  vessel  immediately  closed,  a  crystalline  powder  of  the  anhydrous  salt  it 
deposited.  If  the  liquid  be  frequently  agitated  as  it  cools,  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolve* 
more  and  more,  till  thv  temperature  has  fallen  to  18°.  On  further  cooling,  crystal*  of 
the  salt  Na'SO'JH'O  are  deposited  on  the  still  undissolved  residue,  and  below  18°, 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  gradually  but  completely  converted  into  the  heptahydrate.  The 
solutions  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate  remain  as  such  at  ordinary  temperatures  only  in 
closed  vessels ;  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  a  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt,  they  immediately 
doposit  crystals  of  the  decahydrated  salt.  The  solubility  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises  ;  but  that  of  the  ordinary  deeahydrate  increases 
up  to  about  34°,  at  which  temperature  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  salt.  At 
34°,  the  decahydrated  crystals  gradually  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation.  As 
long  as  the  saturated  liquid  remains  in  contact  with  a  large  excess  of  the  unaltered 
crystals,  it  retains  an  amount  of  salt  corresponding  to  that  in  a  solution  of  the  decs* 
hydrated  salt  saturated  at  34°— that  is  to  say,  55  pta.  of  anhydrous  salt  to  1 00  pts.  water. 
If,  however,  the  fusion  be  continued  further,  the  anhydrous  salt  begins  to  separate; 
and  when  all  the  crystals  are  fused,  the  solution  ultimately  contains  49*53  pts.  of 
anhydrous  salt  to  100  pta.  water,  an  amount  corresponding  to  that  of  a  solution  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  saturated  at  34°.  Hence  the  apparent  maximum  in  the  solubility  of 
sodic  sulphate  at  34°,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  salt,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
dissolves  in  water  up  to  the  temperature  of  34°,  as  Na*SOMoH*0,  the  solubility  of 
which  increases  with  the  temperature ;  but  above  34°,  it  dissolves  as  anhydrous  salt, 
the  solubility  of  which  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises  up  to  103*7°,  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  saturated  solution.  (Lowel.) 

Saturated  solutions  of  the  salt  Na'SO'jH'O  are  obtained,  for  higher  temperatures, 
by  removing,  at  a  lower  temperature,  a  portion  of  the  mother-liquor  which  covers  the 
crystals,  and  then  warming  the  crystals  with  the  rest  of  the  liquid.  When  a  liquid 
containing  an  excess  of  the  crystals  of  this  heptahydrate  is  heated  to  27°,  these  crystals 
behave  just  like  those  of  the  deeahydrate  at  34° — that  is  to  say,  they  melt,  and  the 
liquid  doposits  the  anhydrous  salt.  ^Liiw el.) 

The  following  tabic  exhibits  ihe  variations  of  solubility  of  anhydrous  sodic  sulphate, 
and  of  the  two  hydrates  ;  in  the  two  latter  cases,  also,  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt 
equivalent  to  the  hydrated  salt  dissolved  at  each  temperature  is  given: — 
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o/Sodio  Sulphate  dissolved  in  100  pts.  of  Water  in  the  state  of  Saturated 

Solution. 


Temperature. 

N**80«, 
Ad  hydrous. 

N««8f>«  +  10H*O. 

Na«>Q«  +  7H2Q. 

«•  •■u^  Ml  um)  w  m 

A  1 1 1 1 \  d  rot  it 

fm  II II  y  Ul  l**l*s>+ 

ITi'ilriit*1 

*l  (Ml  NIC. 

0°C. 

iVA9 

41  \3is 

19*1  ft 

A  it  IV 

1Q-A9 

*»■*  O* 

10 

• 

AO  \'t 

70.QH 

15 

13*20 

Of  to 

18 

52-25 

1  fi-ftft 
1  W  Ov 

41  «ft<l 

lift  OV 

20 

6276 

19-40 

6835 

44-73 

14001 

25 

51-53 

its  uu 

no,  ill 
Vo  4o 

188-46 

26 

61-31 

3000 

109*81 

54  07 

202-61 

30 

60-37 

40*00 

18409 

33 

49-71 

50-76 

323  13 

34 

49-53 

5500 

412-22 

40-16 

48-78 

5040 

46-82 

• 

5979 

45-42 

70-61 

44-35 

84-42 

42-96 

103-17 

42  65 

Sulphate  of  sodium  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  somewhat  soluble  in  dilute  spirit ; 
strong  tilcohol  heated  with  the  ordinary  crystals,  abstracts  part  of  their  water  of 
crystallisation.     According  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  365): 

A  solution  (saturated  at  15°)  in  alcohol  of :  Contains  per  cent,  of 

SpecHJc  gravity.                        Per  cent  T?y  weight.  Na'SOMOH'O. 
1  000  ...        0    256 

0-976       ....       10    14-35 

0-972       ....       20    5-6 

0-939       ....       40       ....       .  1-3 
Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  the  cold  aqueous  solution. — [On  the  solubility  of  sodic 

sulphate  in  various  liquids,  see  further,  Storeys  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  iii.  623  — 

628.  ] 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  poured  upon  crystallised  Glauber's  salt,  produces  consider- 
able depression  of  temperature. 

8.  Acid  Sulphates  of  Sodium. — Hydro-monosodic  sulphate,  NaHSO4  or  Na*804. 
J I -SO1,  commonly  called  hydrated  bisulphite  of  soda,  is  obtained,  in  large  transparent 
trielinic  crystals,  by  dissolving  equivalent  quantities  of  the  neutral  sulphate  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  water,  and  evaporating  by  heat.  From  a  solution  saturated  at  the 
boiling  heat,  it  separates  on  cooling  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  containing  2  at.  water, 
according  to  Mitschorlich,  3  at.  according  to  Wittstein.  The  crystals,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  graduallly,  absorb  water  without  deliquescing,  and  are  resolved  into  the 
neutral  salt  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  decomposition  takes  places  on  dissolving 
them  in  4  pts.  of  hot  water  or  pouring  alcohol  upon  them. 

Hydro-trtsodie  sulphate,  Na'H^SO4)*,  is  obtained,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  when 
the  neutral  sulphate  is  treated  with  half  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to 
convert  it  into  the  preceding  salts ;  it  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  beautiful  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  H.  Rose  always  obtained  it  from  a  solution  of  hydromonosodic 
fculphate,  and  in  one  preparation  it  was  deposited  in  small  crystals  with  a  somewhat 
different  amount  of  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  always  yields  crystals  of  neutral  sodic 
sulphate  with  2j  at.  water  (H.  Rose).  Mitscherlich  sometimes  also  obtained  crystals 
containing  Na'SfySO4)*. 

The  anhydrosulphate,  Na'S'O'  -  NalSO»JSO»  =  Na«0.2SO",  or  anhydrous  bisul. 
phate  of  soda,  is  obtained  by  covering  1  at.  of  the  dry  neutral  sulphate  with  1  at. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  till  the  mass  fuses  tranquilly  at  a  low  red  heat.  When 
heated  to  full  redness,  it  gives  off  sulphuric  anhydride  (p.  569). 

Sulphate  of  Strontium,  Sr"S0*.  a»  8rO.S0*,  occurs  native  as  ccelestin, 
sometimes  in  large  trimetric  crystals,  sometimes  sparry  or  fibrous  (i.  1069.)  Manrcss, 
by  fusing  sulphate  of  potassium  with  excess  of  chloride  of  strontium,  obtained  sulphate 
of  strontium  in  crystals  having  the  form  and  specific  gravity  of  coalestin.  By  precipi- 
tating a  soluble  strontium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder 
which,  according  to  Freaenius,  is  soluble  in  6,895  pta.  of  cold  and  9,638  pts.  of  boiling 
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water,  but  much  less  soluble  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  of 
which  it  requires  11,800  parts.  The  aqueous  solution  is  use<i  as  a  reagent  for  distin- 
guishing barium  from  strontium  (p.  436).  According  to  H.  Rose,  sulphate  of  strontium 
dissolves  very  perceptibly  in  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Water 
containing  common  salt  dissolves  it  slowly  but  completely.  Virck  (Chem.  Centr. 
1862,  p.  402)  has  determined  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  strontium  in  certain  saline 
solutions  with  the  following  results  : — 


Quantity  of  »*lt  In 
solution. 

Quantity  of  SrSO< 
dbtolvrd. 

Quantity  of  salt  in 
•olution. 

Quantity  of  SrSO*  | 
dUtolfed. 

NaCl  22-17 

01811 

MgCl*  1363 

0-2119 

„  15-54 

0-2186 

„  403 

0-2057 

,i  844 

01653 

1-59 

0-1986 

KCl  1808 

0  2513 

CaCl»  33-7D 

01 706 

„  12-54 

01933 

„  16-51 

0-1853 

„  8-22 

01 925 

„  867 

01756 

Sulphate  of  strontium  melts  to  a  vitreous  mass  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  is  reduced 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  to  sulphide  of  strontium.  With  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sodic  carbonate,  it  forms  an  easily  fusible  mass,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes 
opaque,  and  like  mother-of-pearl. 

Sulphate  of  Tellurium,  Te^SO*)"  -  TeO".2SO»  ?— When  pulverised  tellurium 
is  triturated  to  a  thin  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mass  gently  heated,  it 
assumes  a  fine  purple-red  colour,  arising,  according  to  Magnus,  from  the  solution  of  the 
tellurium  as  such,  and  not  in  the  oxidised  state.  The  purple  colour  remains  as  long  as 
there  is  any  liquid  left,  whilBt  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  tellurium  becomes  oxi- 
dised at  the  expense  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  all  the  acid  is 
decomposed,  the  whole  being  then  converted  into  a  white  mass.  If  this  mass  be  gently 
heated  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  just  driven  off,  there  remains  a  white,  earthy,  amorphous 
substance,  which  produces  a  sense  of  dryness  on  the  tongue,  and  after  a  while  a  metallic 
taste.  When  heated  it  melts,  gives  off  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  leaves  a  yellow  liquid, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  vitreous  mass,  consisting  of  a  basic  salt, 
which,  when  heated  in  an  open  crucible,  gives  off  its  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaves  opaque 
tellurous  oxide.  Sulphate  of  tellurium  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  in  granules  on  cooling.  Water  decomposes  it,  dissolving 
out  sulphuric  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  tellurium,  and  separating  tellurous  oxide 
(Magnus,  Pogg.  Ann.  x.  491).    See  further  Gmelin's  Handbook,  iv.  406. 

Sulphate  of  Terbium,  STVSCKSH'O,  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  didymium 
(Delafontaine,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  198;  1865,  p.  179).  According  to  Mosander.it 
effloresces  at  50° ;  Delafontaine,  however,  only  once  observed  an  imperfectly  cry  stallised 
specimen  to  effloresce  completely  at  ordinary  temperatures.    (See  Teruium.) 

Sulphates  of  Thallium.-  a.  ThaUious  sulphate,  Tl'SO*  =  TPCSO',  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  chloride  or  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid  (La my). 
by  heating  metallic  thallium  with  sulphuric  acid  (Crookes).  It  is  soluble  in  211  pts. 
of  water  at  15°  and  in  5  4  pts.  at  100°  (Crookes),  and  crystallises  from  the  solution 
in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  exhibiting 
the  combination  ooPco  .  coP2  .  ocP  .  ooPoo  .  P  .P  ao  ;  the  crystals  are  prismaticallj 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  and  the  faces  oofoo  greatly  predominate 
(v.  La  n  g,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxv.  348).  In  presence  of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  it  separate 
in  long  striated  crystals  resembling  sulphocyanate  of  potassium.  (Crookes,  Chem. 
News,  viii.  243.) 

Thallious  sulphate  forms,  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  the  salt,  TlAl^SO4)'!2*1'^' 
isomorphous  with  common  alum  (L  amy) ;  and  with  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  nickel, 
&c,  double  salts  containing  6  at,  water,  and  isomorphous  with  potassio-maenesic 
sulphate,  &c.  (O.  Werther,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  ii.  272  ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  248).- 
The  nickel-sa/t,  Tl2Ni"(804)* 6H*0,  separates  from  a  solution  containing  a  slight  exce» 
of  nickel-sulphate,  in  green  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  give  off  their  water 
at  120°,  and  decompose  at  a  red  heat.— The  ferrous  *a^TMV\SO«)^6HK),  obtained  in 
like  manner,  is  pale-green  ;  the  rme-salt,  Tl«Zn"(S04),.6H»Ol  is  colourless,  and  has  » 
glassy  lustre ;  the  magnesium-salt,  Tl'Mg"(SO«)1.6H»0,  resembles  it,  but  is  mor* 
soluble. 

B.  Thallicsulphate,  fl3(S0«),.7H«O-fl'O«.3SO'.7HsO,  separates  by  evaporation 
from  a  solution  of  tballic  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  thin  colourless  lamime.  whi™1 
an>  decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  with  separation  of  browu  thallic  oxide  ]! 
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gives  off  6  at.  water  at  220°,  and  is  reduced  at  a  stronger  heat  to  thallious  sulphate, 
(Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  207.) 

According  to  Wi  11m  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys,  [4]  ix.  5;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.253),a  solution  of 
thallic  oxide  in  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  with  aid  of  heat,  first 
deposits  slender  needles  of  the  basic  salt,  TTO^^CSHK) ;  afterwards  a  thalloso- 
thallic  sulphate,  in  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  together  with  an  amorphous  pulveru- 
lent salt  containing  Tl«0".2SO,.3H*0.  A  solution  of  thallious  sulphate  heated  with 
baric  or  plumbic  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  then  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, deposits  crystals  of  anhydrous  thallic  sulphate,  TPO*.SSO*.  (Willm.) 

Potassio-thallic  sulphate,  Tl*KVS04)»  -  tftySO^IPSO1,  separates,  on  mixing  a 
solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassic  sulphate,  as  a  hard, 
colourless,  crystalline  crust,  which  is  coloured  brown  on  the  surface  by  water,  and  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Sodio-thallic  sulphate,  Tl  Na(S04)\  is 
formed  in  like  manner,  and  separates  in  colourless  needles.  (Strecker.) 

Sulphate  of  Thornium,  Th,T(80*)»  -  ThC^SO1.*— Obtained  as  a  white  pow- 
der by  dissolving  thorina  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by 
evaporation  (Berzelius).  Delafontaine  (N.  Arch.  Ph.  Nat.  xviii.  343;  Jahresb. 
1863,  p.  197)  prepares  it  by  mixing  finely  pulverised  thorite  or  orangite  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  semi-fluid  paste  (the  mass  becoming  strongly  heated,  and  part 
of  the  excess  of  acid  volatilising),  and  heating  the  residue  to  400° — 500°,  as  long  as 
acid  fumes  arc  evolved ;  then  gradually  introducing  the  dry  and  cooled  mass  into  cold 
water,  with  constant  stirring,  and  heating  the  filtered  solution  to  100°.  The  sulphate 
of  thorinum  then  separates,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  cold  water 
and  precipitation  by  heat. 

Sulphate  of  thorinum  thus  obtained  is  a  heavy  white  curdy  precipitate,  made  up  of 
interlaced  needles,  andj  consisting,  according  to  Delafontaine,  of  2Th'r(S04),.9H,0.  By 
slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  (10°— 15°),  a  salt 
separates  containing  double  this  amount  of  water,  viz.,  Thu(SO,),.9H,0  (Delafon- 
taine. Chydenius,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  48;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  196).  Berzelius,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  containing  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  a 
hydrate  containing  10  at.  water,  6  at  of  which  were  given  off  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature, leaving  the  salt  Th,T(SO*)2.4H*0,  which  also  separated  from  the  solution  on 
evaporation  at  nigher  temperatures.  Those  two  hydrates  were  probably  the  same  as 
those  above  mentioned,  containing  9  and  4£  at.  water. 

The  hydrate,  TtySO'J^H'O,  crystallises,  according  to  Chydenius,  in  translucent, 
efflorescent,  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP .  [Poo  ] .  ooPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]. 
oP.  Axes,  O  :  6  :  C  -  1  :  0  5981  :  0  6584.  Angle  *  :  c  *  81°  60';  »P  .  ooP  (clinod.) 
=  118°  50' ;  [Poo]  :  [Poo  j  (over  the  pole)  -  149°  25'.  Delafontaine,  by  leaving  the 
salt  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution,  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient 
to  dissolve  it,  obtained  six  or  eight-sided,  pointed,  monoclinic  crystals,  the  composition  of 
which  is  not  stated,  but  which,  according  to  Marignac's  determinations,  exhibit  the 
same  faces  as  those  just  described,  with  addition  of  [8Poo  ]  and  [  ooP»  }  and  nearly 
the  same  value  of  the  angle  ooP  :  »P,  viz.  1 19°  0' ;  also  oP  :  ooPw  =  98°  20'  ;  ooP  : 
oP  =  97°  6' ;  [Poo  ]  :  oP  -  124°  28*  ;  [6Poo  ]  :  oP  -  96°  27';  [  ooPoo  ]  :  oP  =  94°  51'. 
Hence  they  were  probably  also  Th(SO,)».9H*0. 

A  slightly  acidulated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  thorinum  yields,  when  boiled, 
a  flocculent  precipitate  which  redissolves  on  cooling,  and  contains  Th(S04)*.3H'0,  or 
from  somewhat  dilute  solutions,  Th(S04)s.H*0.  The  solution,  evaporated  at  25°,  yields 
without  formation  of  crystals,  a  white  saline  mass  consisting  of  IXSO'^H'O.  The 
9-hydrated  salt  gives  up  half  its  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  a  stronger  heat  (at  400° 
to  450°,  according  to  Delafontaine).  The  auhydrous  salt  hisses  when  dissolved  in 
water  (Chydenius).  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  gives  off  all  its  acid  at  a 
red  heat  (Be  rzelius).— A  basic  salt  is  obtained  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  as  long  as  anv  precipitate  is  formed. 

Potassio-thorinic  sulphate,  Th"K4(SO*)*.2HI0  -Th"(S04)s.2K«S04.2H*0,  separates, 
according  to  Berzelius,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  when  a  crust  of  potassic  sulphate  is 
expended  in  a  solution  of  thorinic  sulphate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  sulphate  of  potassium.  From  a  boiling  aqueous  solution,  it  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  rectangular  prisms,  which  give  off  their  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  with- 
out disintegrating  (Berzelius).  According  to  Chydenius,  the  salt,  Thl'K«(S04)-.2H*0, 
separates  in  slender  crystals  when  solid  sulphate  of  potassium  is  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  thorinic  sulphate  at  60°— 70°. 

Sulphate*  of  Tin.— Stannic  sulphate,  Sn«'(S04)«  -  Snt'0».2SO»,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  stannic  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  tin  with  excess  of  the  acid. 
It  forms  an  acid  uncry stall  isable  syrup. 

•  Th  -  137. 
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Stannous  sulphate,  Sn'SO4  -  Sn"O.SO»,  is  obtained,  by  heating  an  excess  of  tin 
with  concentrated  or  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  saline  mass,  which  dissolve* 
with  browu  colour  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals  on  cool- 
ing ;  also  in  nacreous  laminar  crystals,  by  dissolving  stannous  hydrate  in  warm  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained  by  distilling 
stannous  sulphide  with  mercuric  oxide.  It  bears  a  red  heat  without  decomposition, 
whereas  the  hydrated  salt  when  ignited  leaves  a  residue  of  stannic  oxide.  Stannous 
sulphate  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  but  the  solution,  after  some  time,  deposits  a 
white  basic  salt. 

Potassio-stannous  sulphate  separates,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  stannous  sulphate  with 

sulphate  of  potassium  in  fine  silky  needles,  containing  Sn'K^SO4)*,  or  Sn"K*(SOV 
(Marignac).  A  mixture  of  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  stannous  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  potassium,  deposits  the  compound  4Sn"K*(S04)-.Sn"Cl2,  in  small, 
shining,  hexagonal  crystals,  which  may  be  recrystallised  without  decomposition. 
(Marignac.) 

Sulphates  of  Titanium.-  Titanic  sulphate,  Ti"(SO*)1  «  Til*0,.2SOI,  is  pre- 
pared  by  digesting  finely  pulverised  titanic  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half 
lis  weight  of  water  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  On  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by 
a  stronger  heat,  titanic  sulphate  remains  as  a  saline  mass,  which  dissolves  completely 
in  lukewarm  water;  the  diluted  solution,  however,  deposits  titanic  oxide  when  boiled 
(II.  Rose).  From  a  solution  of  acid  potassic  titanate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid  throws  down  a  compound  consisting  of  9TiO*.SO,.9H,0  (H.  Rose). — Potassic 
titanic  sulphate,  Ti'TK\ SO*)*,  is  obtained,  according  to  Warren  (Jahresb.  1857.  p. 
176),  in  small  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium,  digesting  the  resulting  vitreous  mass  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  expelling 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  dissolving  out  the  excess  of  acid 
potassic  sulphate  with  water. 

TUnnous  sulphate,  Ti'O'.SSO*,  according  to  Ebelmen,  is  formed  by  dissolving  tri- 
chloride of  titanium  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  a 
vacuum  over  lime,  in  violet,  deliquescent,  crystalline  masses.  Its  solution,  when  boiled, 
deposits  titanic  oxide. 

Sulphate  of  Tungsten  separates,  on  dropping  a  solution  of  alkaline  tungstatc 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  heavy  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water. 

Sulphates  of  Uranium. —  Uranic  sulphate,  UK^.SO*,  or  Sulphate  of  Uranyl, 
(U*0*)"SO\  is  obtained  by  dissolving  uranoso-uranic  oxide  in  6trong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluting  the  solution  with  water,  and  oxidising  with  nitric  acid  ;  also  by  decomposing 
a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to 
crystallise.  It  forms  small  lemon-yellow  prisms  containing  3  at.  water  (Berzelius ; 
Peligot);  3£  at.  (Ebelmen).  According  to  Berzelius,  the  salts  UsOs.2SO*  and 
U*0*.3SO\  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  monosulphate  in  sulphuric  acid ;  but  Peligot 
denies  their  existence  (see  Uranium). — Uranic  sulphates  of  various  composition, 
called  uranium-ochre  and  uranium*vitriol,  are  found  in  small  flattened  monoclinic 
crystals,  of  a  bright  emerald-green  colour,  near  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  also  at 
Johanngeorgenstadt.    (Rammelsberg's  Mineralch/mie,  p.  279.) 

Potassio-uranic  sulphate,  (U'O'VK^SO^HH),  forms  lemon-yellow  crystalline 
crusts,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming  anhydrous  at  100°. — Amnion io-uranie 
sulphate,  of  similar  composition,  forms  sparingly  soluble,  lemon-yellow  prisms.  There 
is  also  a  crystalline  sodio-uranic  sulphate.— Baric  cupro-uranic sulphates,  cMed  uranium- 
green,  are  found  at  Joachimsthal.    ^Rammelsberg's  Mineralchemie.  p.  295.) 

Uranous  sulphate,  U"SO*  =  U'O.SO*  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  uranoso- 
uranic oxide  In  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  diluting  with  water,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum ;  or 
by  dissolving  hydrated  uranous  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  or  by  decomposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  uranous  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  with  2  and 
with  4  at.  water. — A  dibasic  uranous  sulphate,  V"aO*.\}' 0.^11*0,  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  normal  salt  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  by  exposing  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
that  salt  to  the  sun's  rays ;  by  careful  addition  of  ammonia  to  its  aqueous  solution  ; 
and  by  boiling  that  solution  with  green  uranoso-uranic  oxide.  It  forms  a  light-green 
powder  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Ammonio-uranous  sulphate,  U'(NH«)\SO«)«,  forms  easily  soluble,  dark-green,  warty 
groups  of  crystals  :  its  solution,  when  heated,  deposits  a  basic  sulphate. 

Potassio-uranic  sulphate,  fj»K«(SO«),.H,0,  forms  green,  slightly  soluble  saline 
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Vranoso-uranic  sulphate,  U"(UK),)''(»S04)*  obtained  by  dissolving  uranoso-urauie 
oxide  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol,  and  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat,  forms  a  light- 
green,  soluble  mass,  which  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  is  con- 
verted into  urunic  sulphite  (Ebelmen,  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  v.  189).  On  the  sulphates  of 
uranium,  see  further  Gmelin's  Handbook,  iv.  174.) 

Sulphates  of  Vanadium.—  Vanadi  sulphate,  Vd"(S04)»  =  Vd0».3S0',  is  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  vanadic  oxide  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water,  and  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  It 
forms  small  red-brown  crystalline  scales,  quickly  deliquescing  to  a  rusty- brown  syrup, 
which  is  not  rendered  turbid  either  by  water  or  by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution 
becomes  turbid  on  boiling,  and  the  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitate  contains  an 
acid  salt,  which  dries  up'to  a  red  syrup.  A  basic  salt,  VdO'.2SO",  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing neutral  vanadious  sulphate  in  nitric  acid,  forms  a  red,  deliquescent,  soluble,  saline 
mass  (Berzelius).  Potassic  vanadic  sulphate,  Vd*«K:j(SO«)\  separates  from  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  vanadate  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  left  to  evaporate,  in 
yellow  grains,  composed  of  microscopic  crystals.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 

Vanadious  sulphate,  Vd"(S04)s  =  VdO,.2SO»,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  di-  or 
tri-oxide  of  vanadium,  obtained  by  igniting  vanadate  of  ammonium,  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  solution,  or  heating  it  with  oxalic  acid,  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  the  vanadic  tri-oxide.  The  solution,  when  evaporated, 
yields  sky-blue  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  an  acid  vanadious  sulphate,  which, 
when  purified  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  gradually  swells  up,  and  is  converted 
into  a  loose  sky-blue  powder,  consisting  of  the  neutral  salt.  This  salt,  after  being 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
form  by  allowing  it  to  deliquesce,  and  then  leaving  it  for  some  time  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. It  usually  crystallises  in  groups  of  prisms,  but  sometimes  in  separate,  short, 
rhombic  prisms,  having  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  consisting  of  Vd,*(SO*),.4H,0.  It  dis- 
solves very  slowly  in  cold  water,  and  when  ignited,  leaves  vanadic  tri-oxide  (Berze- 
li  us).  A  basic  salt  is  produced,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  digesting  a  strong  solution 
of  the  neutral  sulphate  with  vanadious  hydrate.  It  dries  up  to  a  blue  transparent 
mass,  which  gives  off  water  and  turns  brown  at  100°.  Potassio-vanadioiis  sulphatet 
Vd"K«(SO')«,  is  a  light  blue  gummy  mass. 

Sulphates  of  Yttrium.  The  neutral  sulphate,  Y"SO\  crystallises  very  easily 
in  small  four-  or  six-sided,  colourless,  or  faintly  rose-coloured  prisms,  which  do  not 
effloresce,  but  remain  transparent,  even  at  80°,  but  at  higher  temperatures  give  off 
water  and  become  milk-white;  they  dissolve  very  slowly  in  water  (Borzelius).  A 
solution  of  yttria  in  sulphuric  acid  saturated  in  the  cold,  becomes  turbid  at  30° — 40°, 
from  separation  of  the  sulphate,  and  at  the  boiling  heat  the  whole  is  precipitated  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  containing  2Y"SO*.5H*0 ;  it  has  a  faint  reddish-colour,  which  it 
loses  at  180  \  together  with  its  water  of  crystallisation.  The  anhydrous  salt  dissolve? 
easily  in  cold  water  (Popp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  179;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  203). 
By  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  6° — 10°,  crystalline  crusts  are  obtained,  consisting 
of  3Y"SO«.8H*0,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  hydrated  sulphates  of  cadmium 
and  didymiura  (Popp;  Delafontaine,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  198.)    The  anhydrous  salt 

fives  off  §  of  its  sulphuric  anhydride  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  the  tribanic  salt  3  YO.SO*  =t 
"'SO'^YO ;  and  by  very  strong  and  prolonged  ignition,  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 
anhydride  may  be  expelled,  leaving  pure  yttria.  The  basic  salt  is  likewise  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  neutral  salt  with  ammonia.  (Berzelius.) 

w  Potassic-yttric  sulphate,  YTC^SO')*,  is  obtained,  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  of 
its  component  salts,  as  white  crystalline  crust  (Berzelius) ;  or  by  covering  the  solution 
with  a  layer  of  alcohol,  in  crystals,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  give  off  about  6  per 
cent,  of  water  (Popp).  The  salt  dissolves  in  16  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  in  lu  pts.  of  a 
solution  of  potassic  sulphate  (Berzelius).  The  aqueous  solution  saturated  in  the 
cold,  deposits  sulphate  of  yttrium  when  heated.  (Popp.) 

Sulphate  of  yttrium  may  be  combined  by  fusion  with  sulphate  of  sodium,  but  does 
not  unite  with  sulphate  of  magnesium.  (Popp.) 

Sulphates  of  Zinc. — The  normal  or  neutral  sulphate,  Zn"SO\  also  called  white 
vitriol  or  zinc-vitriol,  is  produced  by  dissolving  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  on  the  large  scale,  by  roasting  the  native  sulphide,  lixiviating  with 
water,  and  concentrating  the  solution  by  addition  of  fresh  roasted  ore.  It  separates 
from  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  containing  Zn"SO*. 
7H80,  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  exhibiting  the  combinations 
<xP  .  P.  (fig.  264,  ii.  147),  and  P  .  Poo  .  ocP  .  «P*>  ;  also  the  hemihedral  form 

+  J.-f  .  -P.  (fig.  282,  ii.  148).    The  crystals  have  a  rough  metallic 
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taste,  and  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air.  Like  the  other  heptahydrated  inagnc£ian  sul- 
phates, they  give  off  6  at.  water  at  about  100°,  but  the  seventh  only  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (about  260°) ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  salt  perfectly  anhydrous 
without  loss  of  acid.  At  a  bright  red  heat,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  completely  decom- 
posed, leaving  pure  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  heptahydrated  crystals  dissolve  in  about  21  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  somewhat  less 
than  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water  ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  According 
to  Poggiale,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  at  different  temperatures  the  following  quantities 
of  zinc-sulphate 

Temperature.  Crr«ulU»rd  Anhydrous 

C.  ZnSO«.7H*0.  ZnSO«. 

10°  13821      .  •  4836 

20°  .  .  .  161-50  .  .  .  63  10 
30°  19100     .       .       .  5850 

50°  263-80     .       .       .  6875 

100°  .  .  .  653-60  .  .  .  95-60 
The  salt  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Accordingto  Schroder  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
cix.  45),  a  supersaturated  solution  of  zinc-vitriol  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  closed  by  s 
plug  of  cotton-wool,  deposits  a  modification  of  the  heptahydrated  salt  more  soluble 
than  the  ordinary  salt.  The  supernatant  liquid  still  remains  supersaturated,  and,  in 
contact  with  the  air,  yields  crystals  of  the  ordinary  salt,  together  with  crystals  of  the 
more  soluble  modification. 

A  solution  of  zinc-sulphate  left  to  crystallise  at  30°,  yields  monoclinic  hexhydrated 
crystals,  Zn"SO,.6HH),  lsomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium-  and  nickel- 
salts.  The  same  hydrate  is  obtained  by  heating  the  ordinary  crystals  to  52°.  A 
pentahydrated  salt,  Z^'SCKdHK),  is  obtained,  according  to  Kiihn,  by  boiling  the  pul- 
verised heptahydrated  salt  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*856.  It  also  crystallises, 
according  to  Pierre  and  Schindler,  from  solution  between  35°  and  50°.  A  granular 
dihydrate,  Zn'TSO'^HK),  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  finely  pulverised  heptahydrate  with 
absolute  alcohol ;  it  also  separates  on  adding  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  zinc-sulphate  (Kiihn).  The  monokydrate,  Zn"SO*.H*0,  remains  when 
the  heptahydrated  salt  is  dried  in  the  air  at  100°,  or  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol 
at  20c  (Schindler,  Graham);  it  also  separates  in  crystalline  grains  during  the 
cooling  of  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  zinc-sulphate  (Graham),  It  retaius  its 
water  at  205°,  but  gives  it  up  at  238°.  (Graham.) 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  chiefly  used  in  calico-printing.  It  also  serves  as  an  addition  to 
oils  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes ;  for  the  preparation  of  many  other  zinc-compounds, 
as  of  zinc-white  ;  and  in  medicine  for  the  composition  of  eye-washes,  &c 

Basic  Zinc- sulphates.— The  dibasic  salt,  2ZnO.SO>  -  Zn'SO^Zn'O,  is  pro- 
duced by  digesting  a  strong  solution  of  zinc-vitriol  with  oxide  or  hydrate  of  zinc  as 
long  as  anything  is  dissolved :  it  does  not  crystallise  (Schindler). — The  tetrabasic 
salt,  4Zn"O.SO»  =  Zn"SO<.3Zn"0,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  the  preceding  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  long  flexible  needles,  contai  ning  1 0  at.  water  (Schindler). 
The  same  salt  is  precipitated  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  potash  to  the  solution  of 
the  neutral  sulphate,  as  a  white  bulky  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates 
from  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  on  cooling,  in  small  unctuous  crystals,  which,  according 
to  Kane,  contain  2  at.  water.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  neutral  sulphate  till  it 
is  partially  decomposed,  and  boiling  the  residue  with  water,  or  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  sulphate  with  zinc-oxide  or  metallic  zinc;  in  that  case  also  the  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  the  dibydrated  compound  Zn"SO«.3Zn*'0.2HsO.  (Kuhn, 
Schindler.) 

The  hexbasic  salt,  6Zn"O.SOU0H«O  -  Zn'yO'.5Zn"O.10H«O,  is  obtained,  according 
to  Kane,  as  a  white  powder,  by  treating  sulphate  of  zinc-ammonium  with  water.— The 
octobasic  salt,  8Zn"O.SO,.2H*0  -  Zn"SO«.7Zn"0.2H,0,  is  precipitated  in  white  bulky 
flocks  on  diluting  a  solution  of  the  dibasic  salt  with  a  large  quautity  of  water.  The 
precipitates  formed  by  caustic  potash  in  a  solution  of  zinc-vitriol,  are  basic  salts, 
varying  in  composition  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  used. 

All  these  basic  zinc-sulphates,  when  heated  nearly  to  redness,  give  off  their  chemi- 
cally combined  water,  without  change  of  appearance ;  but  at  a  bright  red  heat,  they  are 
decomposed  in  such  a  manner  that  water  afterwards  extracts  from  them  the  neutral 
salt,  leaving  zinc-oxide. 

Aramoniacal  Sulphates  of  Zinc. — There  are  several  of  these  compounds, 
varying  in  composition  according  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  added  to  the  sulphate  of 
zinc.  When  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  neutral  zinc-sulphate 
till  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissolved,  sulphate  of  sine-ammonium, 
Zn"S04.2NHs.H*0  ~  (N'H'Zn^SO'.H'O,  separates  on  cooling  in  fine  semi -crystalline 
starch-like  granules.    The  wuter  may  be  expelled  by  prolonged  fusion.    If  the  ammo- 
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niacal  solution  just  mentioned  be  left  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields 
crystals  of  the  compound  Zn"SO«.4NH».4H«0  or  [N*.H\NU*yZn]"tiO,.4H,0,  which 
giro  off  2  at.  water  in  drying,  and  Quickly  effloresce.  Above  27°  they  give  off  another 
atom  of  water,  leaving  the  compound  Zn"SOl.4NH*.H10  ;  and  this  when  carefully  melted 
yields  a  gummy  mass  of  zincammonium-sulphate,  Zn'SO'^NH'.H'O,  and  ultimately 
the  same  compound  in  the  anhydrous  state  (Kane).  The  compound,  Zn"SO*.5NH\  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia-gas  on  zinc  sulphate,  and  forms  a  white  pow- 
der which  is  dissolved  by  water  with  partial  separation  of  zinc-oxide  ^H.  Rose). — 
When  zinc-sulphate  supersaturated  while  hot  with  ammonia,  is  boiled  till  the  odour 
of  free  ammonia  is  no  longer  perceptible,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of 
(4ZnO.SOJ).4NHUH,0.  (Schindler.) 

Double  Salts. — Ammonio-rincic  sulphate,  Zr»(NH')*(SO*),.6HsO,  and  the  corre- 
B\wh}ig  potassium-salt,  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium-salt*. 

Sodio-zinck  sulphate,  Zu'Tfa^SO^BX),  is  produced,  according  to  Graham,  by 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  zinc-sulphate  and  acid  sodic  sulphate,  and  evapora- 
ting to  the  crystallising  point.    It  is  very  deliquescent. 

Magnesio-zincic  sulphate,  Zn'Mg'XSO^'.MH'O,  crystallises,  according  to  Pierre,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  in  fine  rhombic  prisms;  it  retains  2  at.  water  at  200°.  The 
salt  crystallised  above  35°  contains  only  10  at.  water. 

Zinco-aluminic  sulphate  or  zinc-alum  is  analogous  in  composition  to  common  alum. 
(Kane.) 

Sulphate*  of  Zirconium. — The  neutral  or  normal  sulphate,  Zrw(SO*)*  = 
Zr",0-.2SOs,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  or  hydrate  of  zirconium,  free  from  potash, 
in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  ;  and  heating  the 
residue  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness.  The  salt  loses 
the  whole  of  its  acid  at  a  full  red  heat.  A  neutral  solution  of  the  salt  yields  on  evapo- 
ration, a  gummy  mass,  which,  when  further  dried,  becomes  white  and  full  of  fissures. 
If,  however,  the  solution  contains  free  acid,  hydrated  crystals  are  obtained,  which  may 
be  freed  from  adhering  acid  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  crystals  fuse  when  heated, 
giving  off  their  water,  and  swelling  up  like  alum. 

The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  very  slowly  but  completely  in  cold,  and  rapidly  in  hot 
water.  Ammonia  added  in  excess  to  the  solution,  precipitates  pure  zirconia  free  from 
sulphuric  acid.  Alcohol  throws  down  a  mixture  of  the  normal  and  tribasic  sulphates, 
which,  after  being  washed  for  a  considerable  time  with  alcohol,  is  entirely  converted 
into  the  tribasic  sulphate.    ( Be  r z  el  i  u  s.) 

The  dibasic  sulphate,  ZjW.SO1  =  ZH,r(.SO,),.Zu"07,  is  formed  by,  saturating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  hydrate  of  zirconium.  On  evaporating 
the  liquid,  a  mass  of  salt  is  obtained  which  is  gummy  and  fissured  at  first,  but  when 
further  dried  becomes  white  and  opaque.  The  suit,  when  heated,  swells  up  like  alum, 
and  parts  with  its  water,  but  a  white  heat  is  required  to  expel  the  acid.  It  dis- 
solves in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  By  a  larger  addition  of  water,  the  solution 
is  resolved  into  the  tribasic  salt,  which  is  precipitated,  and  the  normal  salt,  which 
remains  in  solution .  (Berzelius.) 

The  tribasic  sulphate,  3Zr03.2SO»  -  Zr(80«)'.2Zr05,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  normal  salt  with  alcohol,  and  washing  the  precipitate  first  with  alcohol  and  then 
with  water;  or  by  diluting  a  solution  of  the  dibasic  salt  with  a  largo  quantity  of  water. 
It  forms  white  flakes,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Berze- 
lius.) 

A  hexbasic  salt,  3ZrO*.SO^  -  Zn(SO,)'.5ZnO»,  is  produced  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  a  zirconium-salt  at  the  boiling  heat  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  or  by  mixing  the 
zirconium-solution  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  It  separates 
as  a  white  precipitate,  and  by  saturating  the  supernatant  liquid  with  carbonate  of 
potassium,  the  whole  of  the  zirconium  may  be  brought  into  the  precipitate  (Berze- 
lius, Hermann).  According  to  Berzelius,  the  precipitate  always  contains  small 
quantities  of  potash,  probably  chemically  combined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  produced  only  by 
sulphate  of  potassium,  and  not  by  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
potassic  sulphate,  but  dissolves  partially  in  pure  water,  and  the  water  with  which  it  is 
washed  becomes  turbid  (Berzelius).  Sulphate  of  ammonium  reacts  with  zirconium- 
salts  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  of  potassium.    (Berzeli us.) 

Zirconia  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  forms  a  double  salt,  which,  in  the 
fused  state,  is  perfectly  transparent.  Water  dissolves  only  the  potassium-salt,  leaving 
the  sparingly  soluble  zirconium-salt  just  mentioned  (Berzelius).  Warren  (Pogg. 
Ann.  cii.  449 ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  158),  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral  zirconto 
sulphate  with  neutral  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  nas  obtained  some  double  salts 
of  complicated  and  very  doubtful  composition. 
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Alcoholic  Sulphates.   Sulphuric  Ethers. 
Alcohols  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yield  acid  sulphuric  ethers  represented 
by  the  general  formula,  ttSO*  *• 

J[o  +   JJJso*  -  11*0  +  2|so'- 

Alcohol.   Sulphuiic  acid.  Acid  eth  r. 

There  are  also  a  few  neutral  sulphuric  ethers  represented  by  the  formula  ^  •  SO' ; 

they  are  formed,  not  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohols,  but  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  upon  neutral  ethers  (alcoholic  oxides). 

,,TT  (SO5)*) 

AUyl^ulpborle  Acid,  C'H'SO*  «  ^^'jsO*  -  C»H» jo*.  (Cahours  and 

Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  316). — When  allylic  alcohol  is  added  by  drops  to 
about  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  becomes  heated  without 
blackening  :  and  in  adding  seven  or  eight  times  the  volume  of  water,  and  neutralising 
with  carbonate  of  barium,  the  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation,  white  shining  crystals  of 
baric  allyl-sulphate  (C«H»)«Ba"(S04)«. 

Amylsulphurlo  acid,  (OH'^HSO4.  Sulphamylic  acid.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  |2],  lxx.  86.— Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxv.  275.) — A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  amylic  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  after  standing  for  some  time,  till  water  no  longer 
separates  amylic  alcohol  from  it,  is  diluted  with  water;  the  resulting  crude  amyl- 
sulphuric  acid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium  ;  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
sulphate  of  barium  is  evaporated ;  and  the  crystals  of  amylaulphate  of  barium  obtained 
after  cooling  are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  upon  filter-paper ;  and  purified  by 
shaking  up  their  aqueous  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  twice  crystallising  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  solution  of  these  crystals,  precipitated  by  the  proper  quantity 
of  Bulphuric  acid,  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  the  pure  acid.  (Ch hours). 
Kekule  prefers  preparing  the  lead-salt  and  decomposing  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
after  which  he  carefully  evaporates  the  colourless  filtrate  to  a  thin  syrup. 

Amyl-sulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless,  thin  syrup  which  sometimes  deposits  slender 
needles  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  (Kekule  diu  not  obtain  any  crystals.)  It  tastes 
acid  and  bitter  (sharply  acid,  according  to  Kekule),  and  reddens  litmus  strongly- 
(Cahours.)    It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohoL 

The  concentrated  aqueous  acid  decomposes  spontaneously  into  amy  1 -alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  slowly  in  the  cold  and  in  a  vacuum  or  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  quickly  on 
boiling ;  the  more  quickly  as  it  is  more  concentrated.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  in 
the  cold,  and  by  nitric  acid  when  heated. 

Theamvlsulphates  or  sulphamylates  (CW'JMSO1.  and  (CiH,,),M"(S04)', 
are  generally  crystallisable,  have  a  bitter  taste  and  are  soapy  to  the  touch.  The 
crystals  generally  contain  water,  and  in  that  case  are  often  efflorescent.  When  their 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  they  are  resolved  into  sulphate,  free  sulphuric  acid  and 
amylic  alcohol.  This  decomposition  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even 
in  the  crystallised  salts ;  nevertheless,  these  crystallised  salts  may  generally  be 
dehydrated  at  100°  before  decomposition  begins.  All  amylsulphates  dissolve  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  ether.  Most  of  them  in  tne  crystalline  state 
or  in  aqueous  solution  an*  decomposed  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  air,  giving 
off  amylic  alcohol  and  leaving  a  metallic  sulphate ;  the  decomposition  is  accelerated 
by  heat.  By  dry  distillation  tbey  leave  metallic  sulphate  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
give  off* a  combustible  gas  together  with  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides,  and  an 
oil  containing  amylene,  other  hydrocarbons  polymeric  therewith,  amylic  ether 
(C»H»)K>,  and  probably  also  amylic  sulphate  (C'H»)S04 ;  at  aU  events,  the  distilled 
product  contains  sulphur. 

AmyUulphaU  of  Aluminium  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  very  deliquescent,  and  easily  decompoaible. 

Amyltulpkate  of  Ammonium. — The  filtrate  obtained  by  precipitating  the  calcium* 
salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  colourless,  bitter 
crystalline  scales,  and  by  evaporation  over  the  water-bath  a  nodular  crystalline  mass. 
The  crystals  give  off  nothing  at  100°,  begin  to  decompose  at  140°,  and  burn  away, 
leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  They  deliquesce  slightly  in  damp  air,  and  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  on  which  they  move  briskly  about;  they  are  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  6an'«n»-*a/MC-H")*Ba"(S0,),.2n,0,  prepared  as  above,  crystallises  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  large  very  flexible  rhombic  tables.  The  crystals  effloresce  in 
dry  air  and  give  off  6  66  per  cent*  (1  at.)  water  in  vacuo.  They  begin  to  decom{x>s<' 
at  95°,  melting  at  the  same  time,  if  they  have  not  been  previously  dried.    They  gi*e 
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«ff  an  oil  somewhat  above  200°,  and  leave  sulphate  of  barium  mixed  with  charcoal. 
Their  aqueous  solution  is  resolved  by  longer  boiling,  into  amylic  alcohol,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sulphate  of  barium.  They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  more  readily  in 
warm  than  in  cold  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  calctum-salt,  (C*II,,),Ca,\SOl)V-HfO,  obtained  by  saturating  amyl-sulphurie 
acid  with  chalk,  forms  mammellated  crystals,  soft  to  the  tomh.  very  soluble  in  water, 
especially  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  1ms  a  bitter  and 
pungent  taste.  An  aqueous  solution,  saturated  and  limpid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
becomes  turbid  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air,  give  off  the 
whole  of  their  water  (8*55  per  cent.)  in  a  vacuum,  and  are  gradually  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  air.  The  salt,  heated  to  250°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic 
ammonia,  yields  sulphate  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  amylamine.  (Berthelot,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxvi.  1098.) 

The  cobalt-salt  is  obtained,  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  cobalt, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  in  rose-coloured  lamina?,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Cupric  salt,  ( OH ' O'Cu^SO* /*.2 H20. — The  blue  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  in 
the  acid  yields,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  large  elongated  tables  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  less  readily  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  ferric  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  hydrate  in  the  aqueous  acid,  forms 
small,  yellow,  easily  decomposible,  deliquescent,  crystalline  granules. — The  ferrous  salt 
is  produced  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  the  aqueous  acid.  The  pale  green,  sweetish- 
bitter  solution  reddens  litmus,  nnd  when  evaporated,  deposits  brown  flakes  of  ferric 
oxide,  together  with  pale  green  crystalline  grains  of  the  ferrous  salt.  These  crystals 
quickly  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  tho  air,  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  with 
green  colour  in  ether. 

The  lead-salt,  (C»II,,)*Pb',(S04)*.HtO,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonato 
of  lead,  forms  mammellnted  groups  of  small  lamina?,  very  soluble  in  water,  acid  to  test- 
paper,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  having  a  bitter-sweet  taste.  The 
solution  decomposes  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air,  rapidly  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Tlie  magnesium-salt,  (OH'^'Mg'^SO'JMH'O,  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  elongated  rhomboidal  lamina?,  which,  have  a  fine  nacreous  lustre,  and  are 
with  difficulty  deprived  of  the  whole  of  their  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  mtvgancse-salt,  (C*H,,)sMn'\SO*)I.4H,0,  forms  nearly  colourless  crystals,  per- 
manent in  the  air;  the  solution,  however,  gradually  decomposes. 

Mercuric  salt. — The  yellow  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  amylsulphuric  acid  yields, 
by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  dark  yellow  crystalline  nodules,  soapy  and  glutinous  to 
the  touch,  having  an  extremely  sharp  and  bitter  taste;  they  contain  2  at.  water, 
decompose  after  keeping  for  some  time,  and  deliquesce  in  damp  air. 

The  nickel-salt,  (CiHl,)7Xi"(SO<),.2HiO,  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  in 
nodules  of  green,  elongated  lamina?,  which  deliquosce  in  moist  air. 

The  potassium-salt,  (OH'^KSO*,  separates  from  its  solution  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration in  colourless  tufts  of  needles,  having  a  very  bitter  taste,  or  in  nodules  composed 
of  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  These  crystals  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
turn  slightly  brown,  giving  off  amylic  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  vacuum  or  at 
100°,  they  give  off  3  99  per  cent.  (1  at.)  of  water,  without  further  decomposition,  swell 
up  strongly  at  170°,  then  melt,  and  leave  a  black  scum.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  in  weak  alcohol,  less  readily  in  strong  alcohol,  from  the  hot  sjdution  in 
which  it  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

Silver-salt,  (C*Hu)AgSO\ — The  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  slightly  heated 
acid  yields,  by  evaporation,  colourless  laminae,  which  dissolve  very  easily  ift  water, 
blacken  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether. 

The  sodium-salt,  (C*H")NaSO\  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  calcium-salt  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  in  nodules  set  with 
small  crystals.  These  swell  up  at  36°  [135  ?]  softening,  and  giving  off  water,  and 
begin  to  undergo  further  decomposition  at  145°.  They  dissolve  abundantly  in  cold 
water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  hot  water ;  from  hot  alcohol  they  crystallise  in  long 
radiated  lamina;  they  do  not  dissolve  in  ether. 

The  strontium-salt,  (C*H,,),Sr"(SO*)«.2H,0,  forms  white  crystallised  nodules,  which 
turn  brown  in  the  air,  leave  39-82  per  cent,  sulphate  of  strontium  when  ignited, 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  not 
at  all  in  ether. 

The  zinc-salt,  (C*H,l),Zn''(SO,),.2H,0,  forms  nacreous  scales  grouped  in  nodules, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  decomposing  at  1 10°. 

Butyl-sulphuric  add.    See  Tetryj.-sut.phuric  acw. 

Capryl -sulphuric  acid.    See  Octtt-sulphcric  acid. 

C*tjl-aulphurie  acid.  (C'»Hw)Hf*OV  — Sw/;>/><*w/c acid:  (Pumas  andPeligot, 
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Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  4.— Kohler,  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  579.— Heints,  Pogg.  Ann. 
cii.  257;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  445.) — The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by 
mixing  ethal  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  ;  dissolving 
the  mass  in  alcohol;  saturating  with  alcoholic  potash  ;  separating  the  liquid  from  the 
deposited  sulphate  of  potassium ;  concentrating  it ;  digesting  the  cetyl-sulphate  of 
potassium,  which  separates  with  alcohol,  to  free  it  from  excess  of  ethal ;  and  purifying 
it  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Cetyl-sulphate  of  potassium,  (C!,HM)KSO*,  crystallises  in  soft  nacreous  lamina?, 
composed  of  interlaced  needles ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  less  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  not  fusible.  Heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
it  yields  cyanide  of  cetyl  (i.  840). 

Btbyl-aulpburio  acid.  (C'H»)HSO«.  Sulphrthylic  acid.  Sulphovinic  acid. 
(Dabit,  Ann.  Chem.  xxxiv.  300;  xliii.  101.— Serturner,  Gilb.  Ann.  Ix.  53;  lxif. 
6,7. — A.  Vogel,  ibid,  lxiii.  81. — Oay-Lussac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xiii.  76.— 
Hen  noil,  Phil.  Trans.  1826,  p.  240;  1828,  p.  365.— Dumas  and  Boullay,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  xxxvi.  300. — Serullas,  ibid,  xxxix.  153. — Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  i.  37. — Liebig,  ifrid.  xiii.  27. — Magnus,  ibid.  vi.  52. — Marchand, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  454;  xxxii.  345;  xli.  595. — Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xix. 
22.— Bertholot,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  1098.— Gm.  viii.  415;  x.  511).— This  acid, 
produced  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol,  other,  or  ethylene,  was 
first  noticed  by  Dabit  (in  1800),  in  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  ether  by  heating 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid;  afterwards  (1819)  by  Serturner.  Hennel,  in  1826,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  produced  it  by  the  direct  combination  of  ethylene  (olefiant  gas) 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  result  was  for  a  long  time  doubted,  the  formation  of  the 
ethyl-sulphuric  acid  being  attributed  to  the  presence  of  alcohol  or  ether  rapour  in  the 
olefiant  gas.  The  more  recent  experiments  of  Berthelot,  however,  have  confirmed 
Hennel's  statement,  and  shown  that  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  by  briskly 
agitating  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  perfectly  pure  ethylene  gas,  obtained  either  from 
alcohol,  or  from  coal-gas  (by  absorbing  it  with  iodine,  and  decomposing  the  ethylenic 
iodide  with  potash),  or  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  with  acetylene, 
(i.  1 12),  or  in  various  other  ways  from  inorganic  materials  (ii.  565.)— On  the  formation 
of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  from  alcohol,  see  Alcohol  (i.  76). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  strong  alcohol 
is  heated  to  about  100°,  and  after  standing  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  diluted  with 
water,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  lead ;  the  solution  is 
then  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barium  or  lead ;  and  the  filtrate  care- 
fully evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  The  crystals  of  baric  or  plumbic  ethylsul- 
phate  are  then  redissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  is  decomposed  with  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid — or  better,  in  the  case  of  the  lead -salt,  with 
sulphydric  acid ; — and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  or 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties. — Ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  to  the  highest  degree  that  it  will 
bear  without  decomposition,  is  a  limpid,  oily,  very  sour  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*315 
to  1*317  at  16°.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether. 

The  dilute  acid  decomposes  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  on  boiling, 
into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  concentrated  acid  is  resolved  at  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat  into  ether  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  suffers  more 
complote  decomposition,  giving  off  ethylene  gas  and  sulphurous  oxide,  and  leaving  a 
carbonaceous  residue.  Heated  with  alcohol  to  130° — 140°,  it  yields  ether  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  (i.  76): 

(C*H»)HSO*  +  (C*H»)HO    =    (C*H»)'0  +  H«SO«. 

Heated  with  manganic  peroxide  or  potassic  chromate,  it  yields  aldehyde.  (Jacquemin 
and  Li £s.-Bodard,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  345.) 

Ethyl-sulphates  or  sulphovinates,  (C*H«)MS04  and  (C^^^SO4)*. 
Ethylsulphuric  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  which  decomposes  carbonates  and  sulphites,  and 
neutralises  bases  completely.  Some  of  the  ethyl-sulphates  are  anhydrous;  others 
contain  water  of  crystallisation,  which  for  the  most  part  they  give  off  in  a  vacuom 
oyer  oil  of  vitriol.  They  are  likewise  dehydrated  by  heating  to  100°,  or  in  some 
cases  to  higher  temperatures,  with  partial  decomposition.  They  all  dissolve  easily  in 
water,  some  also  in  alcohol,  and  a  few,  the  ammonium- salt,  for  example,  in  ether. 
Most  ethylsulphatee  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but  the  smraonium-,  lithium-,  sodium-, 
and  rinc-salts  are  very  deliquescent.  When  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
they  produce  a  perceptible  degree  of  cold. 

The  ethyl-sulphates  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid  with  oxides  or  carbo- 
nates, or  by  decomposing  the  barium-  or  lead-salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphates ; 
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the  ethyl-sulphates  of  the  alkali -metals,  also  by  decomposing  the  barium-  or  lead-salt 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  ethyl-sulphates  in  aqueous  solution  are  decomposed  by  ebullition,  but  the 
decomposition  is  completely  prevented  by  adding  a  fow  drops  of  caustic  potash.  Some 
of  them,  especially  the  strontic,  baric,  plumbic,  ferric,  manganous,  argentic,  aluminic, 
and  uranic  salts,  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  while  others  may  be  kept  for 
years  without  alteration.  They  are  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  first  giving  off 
ether  and  alcohol,  together  with  their  water  of  crystallisation,  afterwards  heavy  oil  of 
wine  (probably  a  mixture  of  neutral  ethyl icsulphato  and  oily  hydrocarbons),  together 
with  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides,  and  oh'fiant  gas,  and  leaviug  metallic 
sulphate  mixed  with  charcoal.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  they  burn  with  a  faint  • 
bluish  flame.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  ether,  and,  with  the 
dilute  acid,  alcohol.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  they  yield  alcohol,  and  with 
quicklime  they  give  off,  flrst  alcohol,  afterwards  heavy  oil  of  wine  and  olefiant  gas. — 
lleated  with  mangaric  peroxide  or  potassic  chromato,  they  yield  aldehyde,  together 
with  wine-oil  ami  other  product*  of  decomposition.  (Jacquemin  and  Li  cs-Bodard.) 

The  ethyl-sulphates  distilled  with  other  salts  yield  compound  ethers  ;  for  example  : 

C*H-KO*  +  C-H-KSO«    =    IPSO1  +  C3H-(C-H-)0-. 

Potasiic  Polattic  Klhjlic 

acetate.        Ethjl-tulpbate.  acetate. 

Compound  ethers  are  often  prepared  by  this  method.  According  to  Nadler  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxvi.  173  ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  403).  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium  distilled  with 
nitrate  of  potassium,  yields,  not  ethylic  nitrate,  but  a  heavy  oily  liquid  consisting  of 
aceto-ethyl -nitrate,  C,H,lN20T,  a  compound  of  2  at.  ethvlic-nitrate  and  1  at. 
aldehyde  (2C-1I-N0»  C-H<0),  the  latter  being  produced  from  ethylic  nitrate  by 
elimination  of  NO'-H. 

When  a  cold  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  an  ethyl -sulphate  is  electrolysed  with 
platinum-plates  for  electrodes,  the  inorganic  base  is  separated  at  the  negative  pole, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  whilst  free  sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  at  the  positive 
pole,  together  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  dioxide,  an  odour  of  aldehyde  being  also 
pereeptilile.  If  the  positive  pole  is  formed  of  amalgamated  zinc,  it  becomes  coated 
with  a  61m  of  ethyl -sulphate  of  zinc,  but  neither  aldehyde  nor  sulphuric  acid  makes  its 
appearance.    (Guthrie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  64.) 

Ethyl-sulphate  of  Aluminium  is  gummy  and  deliquescent. 

The  ammonium-salt,  (C-H-XNH'^O1,  forms  anhydrous  crystals  which  melt  at 
62°,  are  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  ba ri u  m-salt,  (C-H*)-Ba"(SO*),.2H1'0,  crystallises  in  inonoclinic  prisms,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  methyl-sulphate,  and  exhibiting  the  combinat  ion  ooP  .  oopoo  .  oP  . 
-Poo  .  +  P.  Axes,  a\b:c  =•  08229  :  09790  :  1.  Angle  6  :  c  -  84°  39';  «P  : 
«P(orthod.)  =  80°  20';  +  P  :  +  P  -  96°  44';  oP  :  ooP  -  93°  26' ;  odPoo  :  -Poo 
=»  121°  18'.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  ooPoo  (Schabus,  Bestimmung  dtr  Krystalt- 
gestagen,  <fc).  The  crystals  contain  8'48  per  cont.  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they 
give  off  in  a  vacuum.  The  anhydrous  salt  does  not  alter  at  100°,  but  the  hydrated  salt 
undergoes  slight  decomposition  at  that  temperature.  The  hydrated  salt  dissolves  in 
0-92  pts.  water  at  17J;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  when  boiled,  becomes  turbid  and  acid,  and  deposits  sulphate  of  barium, 
and  the  filtered  liquid,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium,  yields  parathionate  of 
barium,  isomeric  with  the  ethyl-sulphate  (iv.  354). 

The  cadm  iu  m-salt,  (C'H^'Cd^SO'^ll'OJorms  long  limpid  prisms,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  giving  off  their  water  of  crystallisation 
in  a  vacuum. 

Theea/ettim-*a/<(C8H»)8Ca'(S04)*.2IIfO,  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  apparently 
isomorpbous  with  the  barium-salt.  Dominant  faces  ooP,  ocPoe.  Angle  ooP  :  cxP 
(orthod.)  ■>  80°  8' (Schabus).  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  contain 
11*7  per  cent,  water,  which  they  give  off  in  a  vacuum,  or  when  heated  to  80°.  One 
part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  1  pt.  water  at  8°,  in  0  8  pt.  at  17°,  in  0  63  pt.  at  30°,  and 
in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water.  The  salt  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.    The  anhydrous  salt  begins  to  decompose  at  al>out  1 20°. 

Theeo6«/t?-«a//l(C,H»)*Co,'(80«)-.2H-0,  forms  dark -red  crystals,  permanentin  tho 
air,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  cupric  salt,  (C"H,)*Cu,'(80,),.4H,Ot  crystallises  in  right  rectangular  prisms, 
or  laminseof  a  fine  blue  colour,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  ferric  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  hydrate  in  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  cry- 
stallises with  difficulty  in  yellow  deliquescent  tables,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

The  ferrous  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  the  acid,  crystallises  in 
greenish  prisms,  which  alter  very  quickly. 
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Lead-salts.-The  normal  soft,  (C^Pb^SO*)*  2H*0,  crystallise  in  colourle« 
transparent  tables,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  having  an  acid  reaction. 
They  contain  7'28  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  give  off  in  a  vacuum,  or 
when  heated.  They  undergo  gradual  decomposition.  The  solution  of  this  salt,  digested 
with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  yields  an  uncrystallisable  basic  salt, 
(CaH,)*Pb"S20,.Pb"0,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  supersaturating  the  eola- 
tion of  the  neutral  salt  with  ammonia,  evaporating,  redissulving  the  residue  in  water, 
and  again  evaporating,  scales  are  obtained  containing  lead  and  ammonia. 

The  lithium-salt,  CH»LiSO<.H*0,  forms  deliquescent  crystals. 

The  magnesium-gait,  (C5H*)tMg"(SO*)*.4H,0,  forms  crystals  very  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  containing  20*8  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation, 
half  of  which  goes  off  at  80°,  the  rest  at  90°. 

The  manganese-salt,  (CfH,)"Mn,'(804)i.4H*Ot  forms  roseate  tables,  permanent  ia 
the  air,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  mercuric  salt  is  very  unstable  and  deliquescent. 

The  nickel-salt,  (C3H»),Ni"(SO*)*.2H10,  forms  green,  very  soluble,  granular  crys- 
tals. 

The  potassium-salt,  C8H*KS04,  crystallises  easily  in  large,  colourless,  anhydrous 
tables  or  laminae  belonging  to  the  monociinic  system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination 
ocP  .  0P  .  [Poo  1.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0  5730  :  0  6149  :  1.  Anglo  b  :  c  —  80°  27  . 
ooP :  ooP  (othod.)  -  86°  63' ;  [Poo  ]  :  [Poo  ]  =  60°  30' ;  oP  :  ooP  -»  96°  33'.  Cleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  oP  (Schabus).  It  has  a  sweetish  saline  taste,  dissolves  in  0  8  pts. 
water  at  17°,  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  silver-salt,  C'H'AgSOMl'O,  forms  shining  scales,  which  dissolve  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  and  do  not  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  till  raised  to  a  tempe- 
rature at  which  they  decompose. 

The  sodium-salt,  C3H*NaS04.H*0,  crystallises  in  hexagonal  plates,  which  contain 
10*78  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  effloresce  in  warm  air,  and  melt  to  a  colourless 
liquid  at  86°.  The  anhydrous  salt  does  not  melt  or  decompose  till  heated  above  100°. 
It  dissolves  in  0  61  pts.  water  at  17°,  and  is  even  more  deliquescent  than  the  potas- 
sium-salt. 

The  strontium-salt,  (CaH*)JSr'(S04)\  forms  anhydrous  crystals  very  soluble  in 
water. 

The  uranic  salt  is  yellow,  and  decomposes  between  60°  and  70°. — The  uranous  salt 
crystallises  with  difficulty  and  is  deliquescent. 

The  zinc-salt,  (OH»),Zn"(S04)l.2H2Ol  forms  large  colourless  tables,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

DlBTHYLIC  or  NEUTBAL  ETHTLIC  StJLPHATX,  Or  ETHTLIC  ETHTL8UL- 

phatr,  (C-H*)'S04  -  (CH^CSO*.  Sulphuric  ether.  (Wetherill,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lxvi.  l\7.)— This  compound  is  produced  by  direct  combination  of  ethylic 
oxide  with  sulphuric  anhydride ;  also  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  abso- 
lute alcohol,  the  alcohol  being  first  dehydrated,  and  tbe  ether  thus  produced  uniting  with 
another  portion  of  sulphuric  anhydride. 

Preparation. — Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  ether 
and  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The  vapour,  by  its  great  density,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  ether,  and  the  liquid  after  a  while 
acquires  a  syrupy  consistency,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  shaken  up  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  ether  and  four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  then  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which,  containing  the  ethylic  sulphate,  must  oe  separated  from  the  lower, 
which  is  strongly  acid,  and  contains  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  ethiontc,  and  ethyl-sulphuric 
acids  (p.  62o),  mixed,  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  kept  low  enough,  with  black 
carbonnceous  particles,  and  also  with  isethionic  and  methionic  acids,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  ethionic  acid.  The  ethereal  liquid  is  then  shaken  up  with 
milk  of  lime  to  remove  the  sulphurous  acid — whereby  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
at  the  same  time  removed—then  washed  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  ether  distilled 
off.  In  the  retort  there  remains  an  oily  liquid,  containing  a  trace  of  ether,  and  having 
a  slightly  acid  reaction,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  ethylic  sulphate, 
which  takes  place,  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  by  the  action  of  the  water  taken  up  by 
the  ether.  The  oil  is  then  transferred  from  the  retort  into  a  basin,  and  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  the  last  portions  of  which  are  carefully  removed  by  strips  of 
bibulous  paper,  after  which  the  liquid  is  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Ethylic  sulphate  is  an  oily  liquid,  colourless  when  pure,  but  gpnerally 
exhibiting  a  yellow  tint.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  and  smells  like  oil  of  peppermint. 
Specific  gravity  1120.  It  makes  greasy  spots  on  paper,  which  however  disappear 
after  a  while. 

1.  Decompositions. — This  compound  is  very  easily  decomposed  when  heated  in 
contact  witli  the  air,  so  that  it  can  only  be  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
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anhydride.  At  100°,  vapours  begin  to  rise,  which  condense  in  small  oily  drop*  ; 
between  1 10-  and  120°,  the  oil  passes  over  unchanged;  but  between  i:W;  and  I  Ml  , 
the  liquid  blackens,  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydrtdo  and  alcohol,  and  at  a  highi  r 
temperature,  the  same  products  mixed  with  olefimt  gas.— 2.  Kthvlie  sulphate  heated 
with  water,  forms,  without  separation  of  wine-oil,  a  very  acid  liquid,  which  »ives  otl 
alcohol  when  boiled  ;  and  when  treated  with  earlxmato  of  barium,  yields  three  soluble 
barium-salts — viz.,  methionate,  cthylsulphute,  and  isethionate  of  barium.  The  first  of 
these  salts  is,  however,  so  small  in  quantity,  that  it  can  only  bo  regard.nl  u*  a  secondary 
product.  The  formation  of  tho  other  products  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation : 

3(CII»)JSO*  +  3IT0    -    2(C2n»)HSO«  +  (CsH')IIsSO»  +  3(C*HUI.O) 

Ethylic  Eihyl*nl|huric  Uethiouic  Alo  hoi. 

•ulphittc.  acid.  acid. 

3.  Ethylic  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  anhi/dride,  yielding 
crhylsulphuric  acid,  ethionic  acid,  and  ethionic  anhydride ;  hence  the  iormatiou  of 
these  products  in  the  preparation  of  the  compound  : 

2C,H"S0I  +  5SO»    -    C'IPSO4  +  CTI'S'O'    +  2C*HISJ0«. 

Kt  hylic  EthyUul-  Kihiomc  Ktlnunic 

sulphate,  phurlc  aitd.  acid.  atihyuridc. 

4.  Sn!phydric  acid  does  not  act  on  ethylic  sulphate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  sul- 
phydrate  of potassium  decomposes  it,  forming  me  reap  tan  and  sulphate  of  potassium  : 

(Cin,)IS0'  +  2KIIS    =    2(C'H»)HS  +  KsSO«. 

5.  Chlorine  does  not  decompose  ethylic  sulphato  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
combines  with  it,  forming  a  green  liquid,  which,  on  addition  of  water,  yields  the  com- 
pound in  its  original  state. — 6.  Potassium  does  not  act  on  sulphuric  ether  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  light 
and  heat,  forming  mercaptan,  together  with  other  products.— 7.  Sulphuric  ether 
dissolves  iti  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  tho  solution  by  water.  On 
adding  caustic  potash  till  the  liquid  is  nearly  neutral,  and  applying  heat,  nitrous  ethir, 
CH'NO*.  is  evolved. 

Sulfhbthamic  Acid,  C,H-,NS,0,*»  2C4HIOSO '.XH*  -  (C  HV^;,.  (Streck-er, 

Ann.  Ch.  Phnrra.  Ixxv.  46.)— Ethylic  sulphate  absorbs  ammonia-gas  with  rise  of 
temperature ;  the  product  dissolves  easily  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  the  pulution 
yields,  by  evaporation,  groups  of  crystalline  lamina?,  consisting  of  su  I  p  h e t hamate 
of  ammonium.  This  salt,  treated  with  oxide  of  lead,  yields  the  sulphethamate  of 
that  base,  which,  when  decompose  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  the  free  acid. 
The  solution  of  sulphethamic  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  but  at  tho 
boiling  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulpha  (hamate  of  Ammonium,  CH'^NH^NS'O*,  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  melts 
below  100°,  and  burns  at  a  stronger  heat,  with  a  faintly  luminous  flume,  emitting  an 
odour  like  that  of  ethylic  sulphide.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  iu  alcohol,  not  in 
ether.  The  solution  is  neutral,  and  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  alkalis  in  the  cold,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  When  mixed  with  chloride 
of  barium  and  nitric  acid,  it  does  not  yield  an  immediate  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
barium,  but  the  mixture  becomes  cloudy  after  long  boiling. 

When  moist  sulphethamate  of  ammonium  is  heated  to  100°,  or  a  little  above,  it 
quickly  becomes  acid,  and  its  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  bnrium-salts.  If  the  am- 
monia be  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  salt  by  platinic  chloride  and  hvdroeh  6:*ie 
acid, and  the  liquid  containing  the  excess  of  platinic  chloride  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  crystals  of  chloroplatinate  of  etbylamino  are  obtained.  It  arpeare  then  that 
sulphethamic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  into  ethvlamino 
and  sulphuric  acid,  other  products  not  yet  examined  being  likewise  produced*.  Tos- 
sibly  alcohol  and  isethionic  acid  are  formed  at  tho  samo  time,  according  toihe  t-qmition: 
C'lP»NS-0«  -r  2IPO    =    CIPN  +  CsH«SO'  +  2CIH°0  t  U  .SO'. 

A  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  evaporated  over  the  wnter-bnth  with  baryta,  leaves 
nothing  but  sulphate  of  barium.  On  boiling  it  with  carbonate  of  barium  or  c»xi«l«> 
of  lead,  till  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  then  Stilling  with  potu.*dt,  ithvlamino 
is  obtained. 

Sulphrt hamate  of  Barium  is  obtained  by  boiling  tho  aqueous  ammonium-falt  for  a 
short  time  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  very  soluble 
mass,  crystallising  with  difficulty.— The  lead-salt,  prepared  in  like  manner  with  oxide 
of  lead,  the  excess  of  lead  being  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  crystallises  in  needles,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  of  ordinary  .strength,  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
(Strecker.) 
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Methylsulphuric  Acid,  (CH')HSO4.  8ulphomethylie  Acid.  (Dumas  and 
Pe ligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lviii.  54 ;  lxi.  199.— Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  vii.  397.)— Produced 
in  large  quantity  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit  with  2  pta.  of*  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
tho  mass  becoming  hot,  and  sometimes  crystallising  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is 
obtained  puro  by  completely  decomposing  a  solution  of  its  barium-salt  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  also  (according  to  Liebig)  by  dissolving  neutral  methylic  sulphate  in  boiling 
water,  and  leaving  tho  solution  to  evaporate.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  very  unstable. 

The  methylsulphates,  CH'MSO*,  are  all  very  soluble  in  water.  Those  of  the 
alkali-metals  yield,  by  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  methylic  sulphate,  with  a  residue 
of  alkaline  sulphate : 

2CH»KS0<    =    (CH^O*5  +  K*SO«. 
When  distilled  with  other  salts,  they  yield  methylic  ethers  by  double  decomposition, 
just  like  tho  ethylsulphates. 

The  barium-salt,  (CH,)«Ba'\S0«.),.2H,0,  obtained  by  saturutinga  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  wood-spirit  with  carbonate  of  barium,  is  deposited,  by  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum,  in  beautiful  nacreous  tables  or  laminse,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  crystals 
are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  combination  cop  .  odPoo  .  [ooPoo  J  .  oP  .  [Poo  ].  Axes, 
a  :  b  :  c  «  0  824  :  1907  :  1.  Angle  b  :  c  -  83°  30' ;  ooP  :  ooP  (clinod.)  -  47°  0'  ; 
[Poo  ]  :  [Poo  ]  =»  79°  20' ;  oP  :  »P  -  92°  35'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  »P« . 
(Schabus).  By  dry  distillation,  the  salt  yields  sulphurous  oxide,  inflammable  gas. 
water,  and  neutral  methylic  sulphate,  leaving  sulphate  of  barium  slightly  coloured 
with  charcoal. — An  isomer  of  this  salt  is  obtained  in  very  thin  prisms,  when  wood- 
spirit  which  has  absorbed  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  diluted  with  water 
and  saturated  with  baryta-water. 

The  calcium-salt,  (CH,),Ca"(SO«)^  forms  anhydrous,  very  deliquescent  octahe- 
drons. 

The  lead-salt,  (CH")*Pb"(S04)*,  crystallises  in  long  prisms  containing  1  at.  water, 
or  sometimes  in  tables  containing  2  at.  water.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent. 

The  potassium-salt,  CH,KSO*.H*0,  forms  rhombic,  very  deliquescent,  monoclinic 
tables,  exhibiting  the  faces  oP  .  -P  .  ooP  .  [Poo  j.  Axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0742  :  0779  : 1. 
Angle  b  :  c  -  86°  51';  «P  :  ooP  (clinod.)  =  87°  16  ;  -P  :  -P  -  99°  15'; 
[Poo]  :  [Poo]  -  40°  50'.  (Schabus.) 

The  uranic  salt,  (CH,)'(U«0«)"(SO«)«.IPO,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium- 
salt  with  uranic  sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  is  deposited  after 
some-time  in  very  deliquescent  crystals. 

D i mr thtlic  or  Nkutkal  Methtlic  Sulphate,  (CH*),SO*.  Afethgltul- 
phuric  Ethtr.  (Dumas  andP61igot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lviii.  32.)— Produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  sulphuric  anhydride  and  methylic  oxido :  (CH*)«0  +  SO*  = 
(CH'^SO* ;  also  in  tho  dry  distillation  of  methylsulphates. 

It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  distilling  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit  with  8  or  10  pts.  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixturo  being  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition;  washing 
the  oily  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  receiver,  with  water ;  agitating  it  with  chloride 
of  calcium ;  and  rectifying  it  several  times  over  finely-pounded  caustic  baryta. 

Methylic  sulphato  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  alliaceous  odour  and  a  density  of 
1*324  at  22°  (Dumas  and  Peligot);  1385  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Bod eke r, 
Jahrcsb.  1860,  p.  17).    It  boils  at  188°,  under  a  pressure  of  761  millimetres. 

It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  cold,  rapidly  by  boiling  water,  into  methylic  alcohol  and 
mothylsulphuric  acid. — When  boiled  with  alkalis,  it  yields  methylic  alcohol  and  an 
alkaline  sulphate. — By  distillation  with  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  it  yields  methylic 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  sodium;  with  benzoate  of  potassium,  methylic benzoate  and 
sulphate  of  potassium  ;  with  formate  of  sodium,  in  liko  mannner,  it  yields  roethvlic 
formate;  and  in  contact  with  sulphides  of  alkali-mcUd,\t  is  converted  into  methylic  sul- 
phide, (CH')?S. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  methylic  sulpliamate  (sulphamethylano)  and  methylic 
alcohol : 

(CIP)*SO«  +  NHS    =    CH»NSO>  +  (CH»)HO. 
This  reaction  is  totally  different  from  that  of  ethylic  sulphato  with  ammonia  (p.  625). 

Octylsulptmrlo  Add,  (C*H,T)HSO*.  Caprylsul phuric  or  Sulphocaprylic  Acid. 
(Bouis,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  144;  xxxviii.  935.)— Produced  by  gradually  mixing  2  pts. 
of  octylic  alcohol  with  1  pt  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  keeping  the  mixture  cool  at  first, 
but  afterwards  assisting  the  action  by  a  gentle  heat.  It  then  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  upper  of  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  octylsul phuric  acid,  may  be  diluted  with  water, 
and  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium,  calcium,  or  lead. 

The  puro  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  cr  the 
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barium -salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a 
limpid,  colourless,  syrupy,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  dissolves  very  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  blackens  when 
heated,  and  its  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled,  is  resolved  into  octylic  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Ocfylsulphate  of  Barium,  (dP^'Ba^SO*)*,  is  obtained  in  fine,  flexible,  nacreous 
crystals  containing  2  at.  water,  by  cooling  its  solution,  or  leaving  it  over  oil  of  vitriol ; 
the  crystals,  merely  freed  from  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  filter-paper,  contain 
3  at.  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  leaves  a 
strongly  saccharine  aftertaste.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  and  the  dry 
Bait  by  heating  to  100°,  or  by  prolonged  keeping  in  a  vacuum. 

The  calcium-salt  crystallises  in  colourless  tables,  bitter  and  soapy  to  the  touch. 

The  neutral  lead-salt  crystallises  readily :  its  solution  is  acid  to  test-paper.  By 
digestion  with  massicot,  it  yields  a  colourless  alkaline  solution,  containing  a  basic  lead- 
salt,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  covered  with  pellicles  of  lead-carbonate,  and 
is  reconverted  into  the  neutral  salt. 

The  potassium-salt,  C,H"KS04.HsO,  is  white,  nacreous,  permanent  in  the  air,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  begins  to  fuse,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  without  carbonisation.   It  decomposes  at  temperatures  abovo  100°. 

Fhenylsulplrarle  Arid,  C«H*SO«  -  (C«H»)HSO*.  Sulpkovhenic  or  Sulpho- 
phenylic  Acid,  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  iii.  203. — Freund,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxx.76  ;  Jahresb.  1861,p.617.) — Prepared  by  treating  phenol  with  excess  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid ;  diluting  with  water  after  about  twenty-four  hours ;  saturating  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  barium ;  filtering,  evaporating,  and  purifying  the  crystallised  barium- 
salt  thus  obtained  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol ;  and  decomposing  it  with  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (Laurent). — Or  the  barium-salt  may  be  converted 
into  a  cupric  salt  by  double  decomposition  with  cupric  sulphate,  and  the  cupric  salt 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  (Freund.) 

Phenylsulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  slender  needle-shaped  crystals  (Laurent  obtained  it  only  as  a  syrup).  The 
recently  prepared  solution  yields,  by  distillation,  first  water  containing  phenol,  then 
pure  phenol,  together  with  sulphurous  anhydride ;  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue,  the 
acid  being  first  resolved  into  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  (C^H'SO4  +  H'O  ■»  CfH'O 
+  H'SO1),  which  is  subsequently  reduced  to  sulphurous  acid  by  tho  organic  matter 
present.  (Freund.) 

Phenylsulphates,  CIPMSO4  and  ((?H&)aM"(S04)a.— The  ammonium-salt, 
2C^\NH*)S04.H»0,  crystallises  in  scales.— The  barium-salt,  (C«H»)sBa-(SO<)a.3H«0, 
crystallises  in  spherical  groups  of  microscopic  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100°,  and  yield  phenol  by  dry  distillation.  (Laurent.) 

The  cupric  salt,  C,,H,4Cu"S20*,  separates  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  on 
cooling,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  greenish-blue  permanent  crystals  containing 
6  at.  water ;  and  the  dark-green  mother-liquor  yields,  by  further  concentration,  crystals 
containing  4  at.  water.  The  mother-liquor  remaining  after  the  hexhydrated  crystals 
had  separated  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  once  yielded,  after  some  time,  probably  in 
consequence  of  depression  of  temperature,  woll -defined  efflorescent  crystals  having 
the  colour  of  blue  vitriol,  and  containing  10  at.  water.  (Freund.) 

The  cobalt-salt,  C'lH,*Co"S,Os.8H,0,  forms  beautiful  crystals,  having  the  colour  of 
neutral  cobalt-sulphate,  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  giving  up  part  of  their  water  (19  per  cent.)  at  180°. — The  nickel-salt, 
CuH,0Ni"SIO".8H*O,  forms  emerald-green  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
dissolve  in  wator  and  in  alcohol,  and  acquire  a  canary-yellow  colour  when  dehydrated. 
(Freund.) 

The  magnesium-salt  forms  white  needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

'The  potassium-salt,  CIPKSOMPO,  forms  small  silky  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

The  silver-salt,  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  iR  anhydrous,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  indistinctly.  (Freund.) 

Paraphenylsulphuric  Acid,  C"H'SO\  called  Oxyphenyl sulphuric  Acid  by  ft. 
Schmitt(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  129;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  623.)— This  acid  is  produced : 

1 .  By  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
phenylsulphamic  (sulphanilic)  acid  (p.  477) : 

CH'NSO'  +  HNO«    -    C*H«SO«  +  H»0  +  N*. 

2.  By  heating  diazophenylsulphurous  acid  to  80°: 

C«H«N*SO»  +  H'O    -    C«H«SO«  +  N«. 

8  s  2 
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If  this  decomposition  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded, 
and  tho  resulting  liquid  be  concentrated  over  the  water-bath,  in  a  flask  into  which  a 
ttrcRm  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  continually  passed,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  alight-brown 
uncrystallisable  syrup.  (Schmitt.) 

Puraphenylsulphurie  acid  decomposed  carbonates,  and  forms  salts  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  obtained  in  tho  crystalline  state  only  by  evaporating 
their  solutions  to  dryness. — The  barium-salt,  C,aHl0Ba"S,0".a,H,O,  requires  a  strong 
heat  to  decompose  it.  When  heated  with  solid  potash,  it  forms  sulphate  of  potassium, 
and  gives  off  phenol. — The  silver-salt,  CaII*AgSO\  bears  in  the  dry  state  a  tolerably 
high  tomperature  without  decomposition.  Both  these  salts  have  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour.  (Schmitt.) 

Dihromophcnylsulphuric  Acid,  C*H4Br*S04,  is  produced  by  boiling  diazodibro- 
mophenylsulphurous  acid  {infra)  with  water.  By  saturating  its  aqueous  solution  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  adding  chloride  of  barium,  aud  recrystal  Using  the  resulting 
precipitate,  the  barium-salt  is  obtainod  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  (Schmitt.) 

Appendix  to  Phcnylsulphuric  Acid. 

Fhentlsvlfhdkous  Acid,  (C*H*)HSO'. — To  the  description  of  this  acid 
already  given  (p.  664),  we  have  to  add  the  following  results  obtained  byFreund 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  76): — Pure  benzene  (prepared  by  distilling  calcic  benzoote),  lett 
in  contact  with  frequently-renewed  quantities  of  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  repeatedly  shaken,  dissolves  completely,  without  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous oxidn ;  and  the  product  diluted  with  water  also  dissolves  perfectly,  forming  a 
clear  liquid  ;  and  by  neutralising  this  liquid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  filtering,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  redissolving  in  water,  and  again  concentrating,  pure  phenylsulpkiU 
of  barium  is  obtained,  in  transparent  nacreous  lamime  or  tables,  containing 
C'll^Ba'S-O'/in'O.  This  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  effloresces  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  but  not  on  mere  exposure  to  the  air. — Cupric  phenylsulphitc,  C,IH,0Cu',S,0•. 
6HzO,  prepared  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  and  redissolving  in  alcohol,  crystallises  from  a  hot  concentrated 
alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution,  on  cooling,  in  largo,  thin,  tabular,  light-blue  crystals, 
permanent  in  the  air ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  also  in 
well-defined  crystals. — The  silver-salt,  C'H*AgSO,.8HaO,  produced  by  precipitating  the 
bnrium-salt  with  sulphate  of  silver,  forms  tabular  crystals,  Boluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

Pkenylmlpkurous  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  cupric  salt  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  crystallises  by  evaporation,  in  slender  very  deliquescent  needles.  The 
aqueous  solution,  when  distilled,  begins  to  decompose  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  syrupy 
consistence,  giving  off  sulphurous  oxide,  benzene,  and  sulphobenzide  (p.  486),  which 
condenses  in  the  crystalline  form ;  the  distillate  also  contains  sulphuric  and  undecom- 
pos<  d  phcnylsulphurous  acids,  while  a  black  liquid,  or  a  light,  shining,  carbonaceous 
mass,  is  left  behind,  according  to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  heating.  Phenyl- 
sulphurous  acid  is  therefore  decomposed  by  distillation,  partly  by  assumption  of  1  at. 
water,  into  benzene  and  sulphuric  acid : 

C*H«SO»  +  H*0    =    CH"  +  H'SO4; 

partly  into  sulphobenzide  and  sulphuric  acid: 

2CaH,SO"    =    C'«H»SO»  +  IPSO*. 

At  tho  6am e  time,  a  secondary  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  elimination  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  separation  of  carbon.  (Freund.) 

Paraphenylsulpnurous  Acid. — This  name  may  be  applied  to  an  uncrystalli- 
sable  modification  of  phenylsulphurous  acid,  obtained — according  to  R.Schmi  tt  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  129),  by  whom  it  is  inappropriately  termed  " phenylsulphuric  acid" 
{Pncnyl$chtirfsaure)—by  heating  diazophenylsulphnrous  acid  {infra)  with  absolute 
alcohol  under  pressure. — Its  barium-salt,  C,,H1,Ba"S1!0*.xH*0,  is  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  110°,  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature. — The  lead-salt,  C',H,0Pb*S!O,.jrH*O,  is  a  colourless 
crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  veiy  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Dibromophenylsulphtirous  Acid,  CH'BrSO'  (Schmitt's  DrbromopKenyl- 
schwrfsaure),  is  produced  by  boiling  diazodibrcmophcnylsulphurous  acid  with  absolute 
alcohol  under  pressure.  By  evaporation  it  is  obtnined  as  a  blown  liquid,  which  soli- 
difies after  some  time  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  and  by  precipitating  its  solution  with 
acetate  of  lead,  deoomposirg  the  lead-f  alt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporatiup, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals  containing  1  at.  water;  these  crystals 
melt  at  84°— 86°,  without  loss  of  water,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature. 
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The  salts  of  this  acid  resemble  the  dibromosulphanilates  (p.  478)  in  solubility. — The 
barium-salt,  C,,H,Ba"Br'S*0*.xH,0,  obtained  by  precipitation,  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  long  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  givos  off  its 
water  at  100°,  but  does  not  decomposo  even  at  200°.  By  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off 
water,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  an  oil  having  the  odour  of  bromobenzene. — The  lead- 
and  silver-salts  crystallise  in  needles  slightly  soluble  in  water. — The  potassium-salt 
forms  easily  soluble  needles.    ^Schmitt,  loc.  at.) 

D  iazophenyl  sulphurous  Acid,  C'lfN^SO'  (Schmilt,  loc.  cit.).  Diazophenyl  • 
schwtfelsaurt \ — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  sulphanilic  acid 
(p.  478),  2CHTNSOs  +  NfO»  =»  2C6HlNtSO"  +  3IIX).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  water  at  60° — 70°,  and  separates,  by  rapid  cooling,  in 
small  colourless  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
alcohol,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  very  unstable,  and  gives 
off  nitrogon  continuously.  When  heated  to  100°,  it  decomposes  with  explosive  violence, 
leaving  a  brown  woolly  substance.  Gaseous  ammonia  decomposes  it  with  explosion. 
It  is  decomposed  by  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen; 
and  by  sulphydric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  separation  of  sulphur,  and  formation 
of  sulphanilic  acid : 

2C*H*N*SO»  +  3H'S    -    2C*H'NSO«  +  S'  +  N». 

"When  boiled  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  it  yields  aldehyde,  paraphonylsulphurons 
acid,  and  paraphenylsulphuric  acid  ;  but  when  it  is  heated  with  absolute  alcohol,  under 
pressure,  only  the  first  two  products  are  obtained,  thus : 

C'H'NW  +  CH'O    =    CH'SO1  +  C-IPO  +  N». 

Diaeodibromophenylsulphurous  acid,  C*H*Br2N*SO",  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bromosulphanilic  acid  (p.  479).  It  forms  yellowish-whito 
scales,  which  are  permancut  at  100°,  but  decompose  with  detonation  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  without  detonation  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  solublo  in  hot  water;  but  decomposes  in  aqueous  solution  at  tho 
boiling  heat,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Its  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  diazo- 
phenyTsulphurous  ucid. 

TetryUalpbario  Acid,  (C*H,)HSOi.  Butylsulphuric  Acid.  Sulphohutylic  Acid. 
(Wurtz,  Compt,  rend.  xxxv.  310.)— Produced  by  mixing  tetrylie  alcohol  with  an  equal 
volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  does  not  become  hot. 
Aftor  about  twenty -four  hours  the  action  is  complete,  and  a  product  is  obtained  perfectly 
solublo  in  water.  The  solution,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  yields  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  tetrylsulphato 
of  potassium. 

The  tetrylrolphate,  C'H^KSO1,  extracted  from  the  mixture  by  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  crystallises  on  cooling,  in  shining  anhydrous  lamina1,  which  when  dry  have  a 
nacreous  lustre,  and  are  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Tho  salt  distilled  with  cyanate  of 
potassium  yields  a  mixture  of  tetrylie  cyanate  and  cyanurate. 

Tritylsulpburio  Aeid,  (CIDIISO*.  Fropylsulphuric  or  Sufphopropylix  Acid. 
(Chancel,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  410.) — The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid,  C'H'KSO*, 
prepared  from  tntylic  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  preceding,  crystal  lis  s  on 
cooling  from  alcoholic  solution,  in  anhydrous  very  slender  needles,  extremely  soluble  in 
water. 

Hypo-sulphurous  Compounds. 

IlYP09tLPHCRor?  or  TinosuLPHt* mc  Acid,  IPSO*;  called  also 
thirmous  Acid,  and  Sulphuretted  Sulphurous  Acid.  (Gay- Lussae,  Ann.  Chim. 
lxxxv.  199.— Horschel,  Kd.  Phil.  J.  i.  8,  296;  ii.  154.— Kessl cr,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxxiv.  274. — Vohl,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciv.  237.— Slater,  Chem.  Gaz.  18'j0, 
p.  369.)— This  acid  is  scarcely  known  in  the  free  state,  since,  when  l'tbernt.d 
from  any  of  its  salts  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  acid,  it  is  almost  immediately 
resolved  into  sulphurous  sctd  and  sulphur:  Ir'S'O*  -  H'-'SO*  +  S.  According 
to  II.  Rose,  however  ( Traite  de  Chi mic  anal ytique,  i.  476).  the  decomposition  i* 
never  complete  unless  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  operated  upon  is  very  small :  and 
the  liquid,  if  filtered  from  the  deposited  sulphur,  even  after  several  weeks,  still  exhibits 
the  reactions  of  hvposulphurous  acid.  According  to  Fliickinprr  (J.  Pharm.  |3], 
xlvi.  463;  Jnhresb.  1863,  p.  149).  small  quantities  of  this  ncid  are  oft.-n  found  m 
flowers  of  sulphur,  in  precipitated  sulphur,  in  sulphur  which  has  been  crystallised 
from  carbonic  disulphide,  and  even  in  roll-sulphur.    Fliickinger  finds  a'so  that  it  is 
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produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  on  pure  sulphur,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  more  readily  at  80°  or  90°  in  a  sealed  tube.  When  a  mixture  of 
finely-divided  cadmium,  sulphide  of  cadmium,  and  sulphur,  moistened  with  absolute 
alcohol,  was  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  then  passed  into  the 
filtrate  after  the  sulphurous  acid  had  evaporated,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  removed,  the  liquid  after  fire  months  still  exhibited  the  reactions  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,— a  fact  which  confirms  H.  Rose's  statement  as  to  the  stability  of  that 
acid  in  dilute  solutions. 

Hypos  ul  phi  tos. — These  salts  may  for  the  most  part  be  regarded  either  as  analogous 
to  the  formates  (MHCO*),  and  represented  by  the  formula  MHSO»  and  M'H^CV,  or 

as  hydrated  thiosulphates,  or  ^„  j  SO'.H'O,  derived  from  sulphates,  or  ^„  j  SO*,  by  tho 

substitution  of  S  for  O  : 

M»S*0».H*0    -  2MHSO* 
M"S*O».H»0    -  M*H*S*0\ 

The  former  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  established  by  H.  Hose,  that  nearly 
all  hyposulphites  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  hydrogen ;  also  with  the  frnnation 
of  hyposulphites  by  the  action  of  sodium,  zinc,  or  iron  on  aqueous  sulphurous  acid, 
just  as  sodic  formate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  carbonic  acid  (U.  683) : 
2HJSO«  +  Na*    -    NaHSO*  +  NaHSO*  +  H20. 

Sulphurous  Sodic  hypo-      Acid  *odic 


2H»C0«  +  Na»    -    NaHCO*  +  NaHCO*  +  IPO. 

Carbonic  Sodic  Acid  iodic 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  hyposulphate  of  lead  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  may  be  rendered  completely  anhydrous  by  heating  to  100°  (Pape,  Jahresb.  1864, 
p.  67):  it  cannot,  therefore,  bo  regarded  as  analogous  to  a  formate,  but  must  be 
represented  by  the  formula  Pb"S*0\  The  potassium-salt  appears  also  to  be  capable 
of  crystallising  with  less  than  1  at  water.  The  dibasic  formula  M*SO'  is  also  more 
iu  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  hyposulphurous  acid  to  form  double  salts. 

Hyposulphites  are  produced  : — a.  By  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  a  solntion  of 
an  alkaline  sulphide,  the  reaction  being  accompanied  by  deposition  of  sulphur ;  eg. : 

2Na«S   +  3SO»    -    2Na'S'0«  +  S 
2Na'S*  +  3S0*    -    2Na*S?0"  +  S»; 

or,  better,  by  digesting  or  boiling  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphite  ; 
thus : 

Na'SO»  +  8    -  Na'S'OV 

0.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  hydrate,  an  alkaline  pontasnlphide 
formed  at  the  same  time ;  thus  with  calcic  hydrate : 

SCaHH)*  +  S»*    ~    CaS»0»  +  2CaS»  +  SH'O. 

By  exposing  the  resulting  solution  to  the  air  till  it  becomes  colourless,  tho  pentasul- 
phide  is  further  resolved  into  sulphur  and  hyposulphite : 

CaS»  +  O*    =    CaS'O'  +  S» 

In  this  manner  hyposulphites  are  obtained  from  gas-lime  refuse  and  ball-soda 
refuse,  which  contain  sulphide  of  calcium. 
y.  By  the  action  of  certain  metals  on  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  (supra). 
6.  According  to  Bathko  and  Zschiesche  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xcii.  141),  hyposulphites 

is  dissolved  in  an 


are  produced,  together  with  hyposulphates  (dithionates),  when  selenium  is 
alkaline  sulphite.  By  quickly  evaporating  such  a  solution,  recently  prepared  and  satu- 
rated, a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  coloured  red  by  separated  selenium,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  alkaline  sulphite  mixed  with  hyposulpliate ;  and  the  solution  of  these 
crystals,  freed  from  selenium  by  filtration,  and  evaporated  (even  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen),  again  deposits  selenium,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  sulphite  and  hypo- 
sulphite. Tho  mother-liquor  of  the  first  crystals  also  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a 
certain  quantity  of  selonium,  and  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphite,  and  a  large  quantity  of  hyposulphite  together  with  separated  sulphur. 

The  hyposulphites  of  tho  alkali-metals,  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  magnesium  are 
solnblo  in  water.  That  of  barium,  however,  is  only  slightly  soluble,  and  may  be 
obtained,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  baric  chloride  and 
sodic  hyposulphite. 

Solutions  of  hyposulphites  dissolve  chlorido,  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  mercurous 
chloride,  iodide  of  lead,  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  sulphate  of  lead.  Mercuric  iodide 
dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  the  solution  when  heated 
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deposits  rod  sulphide  of  mercury  free  from  iodide. — Cuprous  and  cupric  hydrates 
dissolve  in  the  same  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  are  precipitated  on  heating 
(Field,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.xvi.  28 ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  179)- — AccordingtoDiohl(Jahresb. 
1860,  p.  78),  the  ferrocyanides  of  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  cadmium,  and  tin  are 
insoluble  in  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  sodium ,  whereas  those  of  potassium,  copper, 
lead  and  silver,  and  the  ferricyanides  of  silver  and  mercury,  are  dissolved  by  it.  The 
white  precipitate  formed  by  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  in  ferrous  salts  is  not  dissolved 
by  it;  the  Prussian -blues  are  convortod  into  a  white  compound. — The  alkaline 
cyanides  and  ferrocyanides  are  converted,  by  fusion  with  tho  hyposulphites  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  into  sulphocyanates.    (Frohde,  p.  514.) 

Solutions  of  hyposulphites  give,  with  mercuric,  plumbic  and  argentic  salts,  white 
precipitates  of  metallic  hyposulphites,  which  speedily  becoroo  yellow,  brown,  and  black, 
especially  if  heated,  owing  to  the  resolution  of  the  hyposulphite  into  metallic  sulphide 
and  sulphuric  acid  : 

Ag*SO».H*0    -    Ag'S  +  HW. 

With  stannous  chloride  they  give  off  a  brown,  and  with  mercurous  nitrate,  nickel-salts, 
and  cobalt-salts,  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  sulphide. — With  ferrous  salts  they 
give  no  precipitate,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ; 
but  by  prolonged  heating  to  130° — 140°  in  sealed  tubes,  the  iron  is  completely 
precipitated  as  sulphide. — Zinc  is  but  partially  precipitated  even  at  120°,  and 
manganese  not  at  all,  unless  iron  is  also  present,  in  which  case  a  manganiferous 
sulphide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  under  increased  pressure  (Wolcott  Oibbs,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  xxxvii.  346;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  183).— When  a  soluble  hyposulphite  is  boiled 
with  an  aluminium-salt,  alumina  and  sulphur  are  procipitatod,  sulphurous  oxide  is 
evolved,  and  the  acid  of  the  aluminium-salt  remains  in  solution  combined  with  the 
base  of  the  hyposulphite  (Chancel,  i.  185) ;  e.g. : 

3Na*S*0»  +  AP(SO<)»    =    A1*0«  +  S"  +  3SO»  +  3NVSO*. 

According  to  Gibbs,  the  precipitation  is  accelerated  by  heating  under  increased 
pressure,  and  the  precipitated  alumina  is  then  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hyposulphites  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give  off  sulphurous  oxide  and  deposit 
sulphur,  which  in  this  case  is  yellow,  not  white,  as  it  usually  is  when  precipitated 
from  solution.  When  treated  with  iodine,  they  form  a  metallic  iodide  and  a  tetra- 
thionato,  thus : 

2Ba"S20'  +  V    -    Ba'P  +  Ba"S'0\ 

These  two  reactions  distinguish  hyposulphurous  from  sulphurous  acid.    Tho  reaction 
with  iodino  is  sometimes  used  for  tho  volumetric  estimation  of  that  substance 
(Brown,  Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  x.  71). — Hyposulphites  treated  with  hypochlorite  of 
sodium,  or  -with  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  are  completely  converted  into  sulphates 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  e.g.  : 

Na'S'O1  +  CI"  +  5IFO    =    8HC1  +  2NaHSO«. 

Hyposulphites  are  oxidised  by  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  converted  into 
sulphates  and  hyposulphates :  in  an  alkafine  solution,  1  at.  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
takes  up  exactly  4  at.  oxvgen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate:  Na2SvOMII0  +  0'  «= 
2NaHS0«  (Pean-de-8*t-Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3J,  lv.  374;  Jahresb.  1858, 
p.  583).  Neutral  chromates  are  not  decomposed  by  sodic  hyposulphite  even  at  thw 
boiling  heat;  but  acid  chromates  are  reduced  to  neutral  chromates,  especially  on 
heating,  with  separation  of  CrO*.    (R  Kopp,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  233.) 

Hyposulphites  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  freo  sulphur  and  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphydric  acid.  This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  serving, 
according  to  E.  J.  Reynolds  (Chem.  News,  viii.  283)  for  the  detection  of  ^ Jtf.-r)th  part 
of  sodic  hyposulphite  in  a  solution,  if  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead 
be  exposed  to  the  evolved  sulphydric  acid. 

All  hyposulphites  are  decomposed  by  heat,  those  of  the  alkali-mctals  into  a  poly- 
sulphide  and  a  sulphate ;  e.g. : 

4Na»SsOJ    -    3Na»SO*  +  NasS». 

Those  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation  (e.g.,  the  potassium-,  sodium-,  and  barium- 
salts)  do  not  give  it  up  till  they  are  heated  nearly  to  the  point  (about  220°)  at  which 
decomposition  begins.    (Pape,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  57.) 

To  detect  hyposulphurous  acid  in  prcsonco  of  sulphydric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide, 
the  solution  is  made  neutral  and  precipitated  by  a  zinc-salt,  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  hyposulphurous  acid. 

Soluble  hyposulphites,  especially  the  sodium-salt,  are  much  used  for  fixing  photo- 
graphic pictures,  which  they  effect  by  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  silver  which  has 
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not  been  acted  upon  by  light.  The  sodium-salt  is  also  largely  employed  as  an 
antiehlore.  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  fabrics.  On  tho 
use  of  soluble  hyposulphites  as  mordants  in  calico-printing,  see  E.  Kopp  (Dtngl.  pol. 
J.  cl.  3S3). 

Hyposulphite  of  Ammonium,  3(NII,),SsO,.njO  (Rammelsberg),  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  tho  calcium-salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  separates,  by 
evaporation,  in  very  deliquescent  needles  or  rhombic  plates. 

Hyposulphite  of  Barium*  Bu'S-'OMW  or  Ba"H3S?0\  is  obtained,  by  mixing 
the  solution  of  the  sodium-suit  with  acetate  of  barium,  as  a  white  precipitate,  the 
separation  of  which  may  be  completed  by  addition  of  alcohol.  It  retains  its  water  of 
cr\ stullis.it ion  with  great  tenacity  (II.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  437);  gives  it  off  at 
21o°,  and  decomposes  at  1120"— 225°  (Pape).  The  anhydrous  salt,  when  heated  to 
redness,  gives  oft'  sulphur,  and  loaves  a  residue  of  sulphide,  sulphite,  and  sulphate  of 
barium  illammclsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  lvi.  300): 

6Ba"S30'    -    Ba"S  ♦  2Ba"S0»  +  3Ba"S04  +  S\ 

Hyposulphite  of  Cadmium,  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  cadmic  sul- 
phate wild  baric  hyposulphite,  is  extrcmoly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  when 
concentrated  by  evaporation  decomposes  before  solidifying. 

Hyposulphite  of  Calcium,  Ca'S'O'.pH'O,  or  Ctt"IIaS«04.5H30.— This  salt  is 
usually  prepared  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime,  and  passing  sulphurous  acid 
gas  into  the  solution  of  calcic  sulphide  thereby  produced,  till  it  becomes  colourless  and 
neutral : 

2Ca"S  +  3S0?    =    S  +  2CaMS30». 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  at  a  temperature  below  60°,  the  hyposulphito  of  calcium 
crystallises  out  (Herschel).    This  process  is  used  on  the  large  scale. 

The  sulphide  of  calcium  contained  in  soda-waste  or  gas-lime  may  be  converted  into 
hyposulphite  and  sulphite  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  Messrs. Townshe  nd  and  Walker 
employ  for  this  purpose  the  soda-waste  obtained  in  the  lixiviation  of  crude  soda  (i.  793  ; 
v.  32o »,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  insoluble  calcic  sulphide.  The  oxida- 
tion  is  effected  by  exposing  the  waste,  in  a  state  of  dampness,  to  the  air  for  some  days,  oc- 
casionally turning  it  over  and  sprinkling  it  with  water,  or  with  solution  of  calcic  sulphide 
"When  tuity  oxidised  and  lixiviated  with  water,  it  yields  a  solution  of  calcic  hyposulphite 
and  sulphite,  the  former  salt  predominating.  If  the  product  is  lixiviated  before  the  oxi- 
dation  is  complete,  a  yellow  solution  is  formed,  containing  sulphide  of  calcium  as  well 
as  sulphite  and  hyposulphite.  The  complete  oxidation  may  then  be  effected  by  causing 
the  yellow  solution  to  pcreolato  slowly  through  a  tower  filled  with  lumps  of  coke,  and 
having  openings  at  tho  lower  part  to  admit  the  air.  The  sulphite  and  hyposulphite 
of  calcium  thus  produced  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  by  evaporation,  or  merely 
brought  down  to  the  state  of  concentrated  solution,  and  in  cither  case  used  as  an  anti- 
<  alore.  Or  the  solution  may  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  sodium,  whereby  a  solution  <i 
sfnlio  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  is  obtained,  together  with  a  precipitate  of  calcic  sul- 
phate containing  small  quantities  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite.  This  precipitate,  dried 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  C,  constitutes  the  product  called  "  precipitated  an- 
liehlore.''  It  has  been  found  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  the  hydra  ted 
calcic  sulphate  gives  weight  and  body,  while  the  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  destroy 
any  ehloriuo  present  in  the  paper-pulp  (see  Richardson  and  "Wattss  Ch>miotl 
'I'o  f,n<  l<'fi'/,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  39).— A  somewhat  similar  process  has  been  patented  by 
J  u  1 1  i »  n  (iW.  p.  12),  who  however  subjects  the  calcic  sulphide  contained  in  soda-waste 
or  pas-lime  only  to  partial  oxidation,  whereby  he  obtains  a  yellow  solution  called  44  sul- 
phuretted hyposulphite  of  lime,"  consisting  chiefly  of  calcic  sulphide  and  hyposulphite. 
This  solution  may  be  decomposed  by  a  strong  acid,  whereby  sulphur  is  precipitated, 
and  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  sulphydric  acid  gases  is  given  off,  which  may  bo 
utilised  in  various  ways;  or  the  solution  may  bo  Ireated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
whereby  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  whole  of  the  calcic  sulphide  converted  into 
hyposulphite. 

Hyposulphite  of  calcium  may  also  bo  prepared  by  decomposing  chloride  of  calcium 
with  hyposulphito  of  sodium,  in  hot  concentrated  solution.  The  liquid,  as  it  cools, 
deposits  a  large  quantity  of  todic  chloride;  and  if  it  be  then  concentrated  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  ,30  ,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  30°,  after  all  the  sodic  chlorido  has  separated 
out.  it  yields  crystals  of  pure  cubic  hyposulphite.  (Kessler.) 

Hyposulphite  of  calcium  crystallises  in  large,  eight-sided,  triclinic  prisms,  exhibiting 

the  combination  •  •   rx        •  06  P»  •  °P  (Ivopp's  KrystaUrgraphU,  2te 

Auflage,  p.  239 \  It 'is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed,  on  "heating  tho 
solution  to  00°.  into  siPphate'of  calcium  and  free  sulphur. 
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Hyposulphite  of  Cobalt,  Co"S*0».6H*0  or  Co"H5S:04.5H*0.— Obtained,  as  a 
dark-red  crystalline  mass,  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  cobalt-sulphate  and  strontium- 
hyposulphite,  and  evaporating.  (Rammolsberg.) 

Hyposulphites  of  Copper, — Neither  cupric  nor  cuprous  hyposulphite  is  known 
in  the  separate  state ;  but  some  double  salts  of  cuprous  hyposulphite  with  alkaline 
hyposulphites  hare  been  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  latter  with  cupric 
salts.  Their  solutions  are  colourless,  hare  a  sweet  taste,  yield  with  alkalis  a  precipi- 
tate of  cuprous  oxide,  and  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  acids. — A  potassium-salt, 
Cu'K^'O^^H'O,  separates  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  potass ic  hyposulphite  and  cupric 
sulphate  or  acetate,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  black,  from  formation  of 
sulphide  of  copper,  and  is  completely  decomposed  by  water  into  sulphide  of  copper, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  this  double  salt  in  hyposulphite 
of  potassium  deposits,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  white 
salt  having  the  composition  Cu'K'S'O"^!!^  (Rammelsberg). — A  sodium-salt, 
containing  Cu*Na4S"0'\5H*0  (Lenz),  is  obtained,  like  the  first-mentioned  potassium- 
salt,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  it  is  best  to  wash  with  water  containing 
acetic  acid.  From  its  solution  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  alcohol  throws  down  a  white 
salt,  CuTNa*S«0,T.2H*0.— According  to  Schutte  (Compt  rend.  xlii.  1267),  a  salt 
having  the  composition  (Cu* ;  Cu'^Na^'O'.N  H*,  is  obtained,  in  small  violet  needles, 
by  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  give  off  ammonia  at  100°,  and  are 
decomposed  at  a  stronger  heat,  also  by  cold  water. — H.  Peltzer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxvi.  351 ;  cxxviii.  187 ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  277)  describes  a  salt  having  the  composition 
CuICu"NalS,0',.2NH\  as  separating  in  dark-blue  needles  or  prisms,  from  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate  and  sodic  hyposulphite  in  ammonia,  or  as  a  violet  powder  on  mixing 
equal  volumes  of  the  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sodic  hyposulphite  both  saturated 
with  ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  but  not  dissolved  by  hot  water,  dissolves  in  ammonia 
and  in  sodic  hyposulphite,  and,  when  heated  with  potash-ley,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
cupric  and  cuprous  oxides.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  the  salt  with  yellowish-green  colour, 
and  alcohol  throws  down  from  the  solution,  first  a  white,  then  a  canary-yellow,  tolerably 
permanent  salt,  not  containing  ammonia.  Hyposulphite  of  sodium  produces  in  the 
acetic  solution,  after  a  while,  a  heavy  white  precipitate  of  a  cuprous  salt  containing 
tetrathionic  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  silver-nitrate  forms,  in  the  same  liquid,  first  a 
grey  precipitate,  which  soon  redissolves ;  then  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  with  blue 
colour  in  ammonia,  quickly  decomposes  with  formation  of  silver-sulphide,  and  gives  the 
reactions  of  cupric  oxide,  silver,  and  hyposulphurous  acid. 

Hyposulphites  of  QoUL—Sodio-aurous  hyposulphite,  AuNa'S'O*  211*0,  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  sodic  hyposulphite,  and  adding 
alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  yields,  with  chloride  of  barium,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of 

batio-aurous  hyposulphite,  AuTJa'S'O1*  ;  and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  uncrystallisable  hydrated  aurous  hyposulphite.  A  sodio-auric  hyposulphite 
appears  also  to  be  formed  by  dropping  a  neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride  into  a  solution 
of  sodic  hyposulphite  (Fordos  andGelis).  See  Gold  (ii.  931). 

Hyposulphites  of  Iron. — The  ferric  salt  is  not  known. —  F<  rrous  hyposulphite, 
2Fe"SJ0'.5H",'0,  is  produced,  togother  with  the  sulphite,  by  dissolving  iron  in  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  or  mixing  it  with  alcohol,  the  sulphite 
separates  out;  and  the  mother-liquor,  when  further  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  ferrous 
hyposulphite,  which  are  more  stable  than  those  of  the  sulphite,  and  may  be  kept 
unaltered  if  excluded  from  the  air.  Rammelsberg  obtained  the  salt  in  small  green 
crystals,  mixed  with  a  basic  ferric  salt,  by  mixing  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  witli 
hyposulphite  of  barium  or  strontium.  On  attempting  to  concentrate  the  salt  further 
in  contact  with  the  air,  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  salt  is  first  formed,  which  then  acts 
upon  the  hyposulphite,  converting  it  into  ferrous  tetrathionate,  and  the  latter  is  resolved 
by  further  evaporation  into  ferrous  sulphate,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur.  (Fordos 
andGelis.) 

Hyposulphite  of  Xead,  Pb"ST0»,  is  a  white  precipitate,  very  sparingly  solublo 
in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alkaline  hyposulphites,  with  formation  of  double  salts.  It 
may  be  dried  at  100°  without  decomposition ;  but  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  blackens  nnd 
gives  off  sulphurous  oxide,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  lead.  When 
heated  in  tho  air,  it  glows  like  tinder. 

Amnwnio-plumbic  hyposulphite,  Pb"(NH*)*S*0,.5H*0,  separates  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  from  its  solution,  obtained  as  above,  in  rhombic  prisms  shortened  into 
tables.  It  dissolves  in  water  without  immediate  decomposition,  but  the  solution 
becomes  cloudy  after  a  while,  from  separation  of  plumbic  hyposulphite  ;  when  heated, 
it  yields  sulphide  of  lead.— Bario-plumbic  hyposulphite  is  a  sparingly  soluble  halt, 
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obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  one  of  the  ulkaliuo  double  salts  with  acetate 

of  barium. — Calcio-plumbic  hyposulphite,  Pb"Ca,S'0*.4HxO,  is  obtained  in  like  manner 
as  a  crystallo-grauular  precipitate. — Potassio-plumbic  hyposulphite,  Pb"K4S*O,.2H*0, 
is  prepared  by  agitating  the  recently  precipitated  lead-salt  with  a  dilute  and  warm  (but 
not  boiling)  solution  of  potassic  hyposulphite.  On  cooling,  the  entire  liquid  solidifies 
to  a  thick  magma  of  small  crystals,  which  must  be  purified  by  expressing  the  mother- 
liquor,  as  they  are  decomposed  by  solution  in  water,  the  simple  lead-salt  then  sepa- 
rating in  crystalline  spangles.  The  double  salt  dissolves  easily  in  hyposulphite  of 
potassium,  and  the  leaa  is  but  slowly  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphur  being  precipitated  at  tho  same  time ;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
soluble  sulphates. — Sodio-plumbic  hyposulphite  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
strontio-plumbic  salt  is  not  crystalline,  but  separates  from  solution  as  a  syrtpy  mass. 

Hyposulphite  of  Magnesium,  Mg'S'O*  6H*0  or  Mg'H,S,0*.5H*0,  is  prepared 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  magnesic  sulphite  with  sulphur,  and  evaporating  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  forms  small  triclinic  crystals,  pormaneut  in  the  air,  and  easily  soluble. 
When  heated,  it  melts,  gives  off  water,  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  when 
ignited  a  mixture  of  magnesic  sulphate  and  sulphite  with  pure  magnesia.  Jullion 
prepares  it  by  boiling  pulverised  soda-waste  or  gas-lime  with  carbonate  of  magnesium, 
whereby  carbonate  of  calcium  and  insoluble  sulphide  of  magnesium  are  produced, 
rendering  the  latter  soluble  by  boiling  it  with  sulphur  or  an  alkaline  polysulphide, 
and  converting  the  soluble  sulphide  of  magnesium  into  hyposulphite  by  treating  the 
solution  with  sulphurous  acid. — Ammonio-magnesic  hyposulphite,  Mg'XNH'^K)4. 
6HzO,  is  obtained  oy  decomposing  ammonio-magnesic  sulphite  with  hyposulphite  of 
strontium.  The  concentrated  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  and  when  cooled 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  deposits  verv  deliquescent  crystals  (Kes si er).— 
Potassio-magnesic  hyposulphite,  Mg"K,S,0«.6H»0,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  solution  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  potassic  and  magnesic  hyposulphites,  in  very  soluble  deliques- 
cent crystals,  which  may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  by  immersing  previously- 
formed  crystals  in  the  concentrated  solution. 

Hyposulpbite  of  Manganese  is  known  only  in  solution,  and  is  produced  by 
decomposing  the  barium-  or  strontium-salt  with  manganous  sulphate ;  also  (according 
to  Rammelsberg)  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese  in 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  into  sulphur  and  man- 
gonous  sulphur. 

Hyposulphites  of  Mercury.— Potassio-mercuric  hyposulphite,  Efg*K10SItO?«,  i» 
produced  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  hyposulphite  of  potassium.  The  liquid 
becomes  warm,  and  on  cooling  deposits  the  double  salt  in  colourless,  sparingly  soluble 
prisms.  Acids  decompose  it,  separating  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  mercury.  Iodide  of 
potassium  does  not  precipitate  mercuric  iodide  from  tho  solution. — Ammonio-meratne 
hyposulphite,  which  is  very  easily  decomposible,  is  separated  from  its  solution  by 
alcohol  in  colourless  prisms. — The  sodio-mercurie  salt  is  not  crystallisable. 

Hyposulphite  of  Vlckel,  Ni"S*0,.6H20  -  Ni'H'S'O'.dH'O,  prepared  like  the 
cobalt-salt,  separates,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  green  triclinic  crystals,  which 
when  heated  give  off  water,  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  acid,  leaving  sulphide  of  nickel. — 
Ammoniacal  Hyposulphite  of  Nickel,  Ni"S,0».4NH,.6H,0,  is  obtained,  as  a  blue  crystal- 
line powder,  when  the  blue  ammoniacal  solution  of  tho  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with 
alcohol.   It  decomposes  quickly  when  exposed  to  tho  air. 

Hyposulphites  of  Platinum. — Neither  platinous  nor  platinic  sulphite  is  known 
in  tho  separata  state. — Sodio-platinous  hyposulphite,  Pt'Na'S'O'MOH'O,  is  produced 
by  dissolving  ammonio-platinous  chloride  in  a  strong  solution  of  sodic  hyposulpbite ; 
snd  may  be  separated,  by  addition  of  absolute  alcohol,  as  a  dense,  yellow,  oily  liquid, 
which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  When  purified  by  two  more 
precipitations  with  alcohol,  it  forms  a  yellow  noncrystalline  mass,  very  soluble  in  water. 
Its  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  when 
heated,  with  deposition  of  platinous  sulphide  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  caustic  soda,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Schottlander, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxl.  200  ;  Bull.  $oc.  Chim.  1867,  i.  403.) 

Hyposulphite  of  Potassium,  K'SPO*. — This  salt,  which  crystallises  with  various 
proportions  of  water,  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic 
sulphites  with  excess  of  sulphur,  or  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  dichromate  by 
small  portions  to  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  pcntasulphide,  waiting  after  each  addition 
t  i  1 1  the  separated  chrorai  c  oxide  has  acquired  a  pure  green  colour  (Dopping;Kessler). 
If  the  solution  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  be  ovaporated  to  30°,  the  salt 
crystallises  in  very  thin  four-sided  prisms,  containing  SIFSPOMIK).   These  crystals 
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are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  give  off 
their  water  at  200°,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  decomposes,  at  a  higher  temperature,  into 
a  mixture  of  1  at.  potassic  pentasulphide  and  3  at.  potassic  sulphate.  (Ram m els - 
berg.) 

The  mother-liquor  decanted  from  these  prisms  yields,  if  briskly  stirred  or  shaken 
when  cold,  a  quantity  of  small  granular  crystals ;  and  if  these  be  redissolved  in  the 
solution  from  which  they  have  separated,  with  addition  of  a  little  water,  the  liquid  on 
cooling  deposits  large  colourless  crystals,  having  a  rhombic  octahedron  for  their  primary 
form.  They  contain  13  62  per  cent,  water,  and,  according  to  Kessler,  consist  of 
SK'S'O'.dH-O.or  3KHSOs.H*0;  according  toDopping.of  2KlSI0\3H*Oor  4KI1SO'. 
H*0.  Tb^se  crystals  do  not  deliquesce  in  moderately  damp  air,  but  effloresco  imme- 
diately over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  when  heated  above  40°.  This  suit  dissolves  very  easily  in 
water,  and  with  great  depression  of  temperature ;  the  solution  is  neutral,  and  remains 
unaltered  even  in  contact  with  the  air.  Sometimes  these  octahedral  crystals  separate 
direetlv  from  solution  either  before  or  after  the  prismatic  crystals,  and  they  are  always 
formed  when  an  octahedral  crystal  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  evaporated  at 
30°. 

Dopping  mentions  also  a  prismatic  salt  containing  8}  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
haviug  tho  composition  K*S80*.H*0  or  KHSOJ ;  this,  however,  Kessler  was  not  able 
to  obtain. 

Plessy's  salt,  K»S*0\2IFO  -  2KHSO'.H'0,  is  regarded  by  Kessler  as  identical 
with  tho  octahedral  salt. 

The  compound  K*3-'0,.Hg''Cy  was  once  obtained  by  Kessler,  on  mixing  the  solu- 
tions of  equivalent  quantities  of  potassic  hyposulphite  and  mercuric  cyanide,  adding 
alcohol  after  a  crystalline  precipitate  (probably  consisting  of  potassio-mercuric  hypo- 
sulphite and  potassio-mercuric  cyanide)  had  separated,  and  evaporating  the  mother- 
liquor  in  a  vacuum.  It  crystallises  in  large  four-sided  prisms,  which  give  off  2  per 
cent,  water  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver. — This  salt,  on  account  of  its  extreme  instability,  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  separate  state  ;  but  it  forms  two  series  of  double  salts,  K*Ag,S*0• 
and  RAgS'O*  (R  denoting  an  alkali-metal),  prepared  by  dissolving  silver-oxide  in 
an  alkaline  hyposulphite,  or  by  adding  chloride  or  nitrate  of  silver  to  tho  solution  of 
the  alkaline  hyposulphite.  The  salts  of  the  first  series  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  aro 
precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol ;  but  those  of  the  second  series  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  separate,  in  crystalline  or  pulverulent  form,  when  tho 
salts  of  tho  first  series  are  treated  with  an  additional  quantity  of  silver-salt. 

These  insolublo  double  salts  dissolve  easily  in  ammonia, and  thoammoniacal  solutions, 
as  well  as  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  double  salts  of  the  first  series,  have  an  intensely 
sweet  tasto.  The  solutions  may  be  used  for  silvering ;  the  silver  cannot  be  detected  in 
any  of  them  by  hydrochloric  acid.  All  these  double  salts  decompose  easily  when  heated, 
yielding  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  silver:  hence,  in  preparing  them,  the  temperature 
must  be  kept  aa  low  as  possible.  They  are  likewiso  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and  by  an 
excess  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphite. 

Sodto-argcntic  kyposu/phiU,  Ag'Na'S'C^IFO,  is  produced  by  dropping  a  solution 
of  sodic  hyposulphite,  with  constant  stirring,  into  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  till  a 
permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  separates  in  shining  lamina)  on  adding  alcohol  to 
the  liquid.  If,  instead  of  adding  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  silver-salt  be  con- 
tinued, tho  salt,  AgNaS'OMlK),  separates  in  flocks,  which  soon  become  crystalline. 
(Herschel;  Lcnz.) 

The  ammonio-,  potassio-,  calcio.,  strontio-,  and  plumbo-argentic  hyposulphites  may 
be  prepared  by  similar  processes.  (Herschel.) 

Hyposulphite  of  Sodium,  Na'S'O'.SH'O,  or  KaHSO'.2H,0.— This  salt,  which 
is  extensively  used  as  an  antichloro,  and  for  fixing  photographic  pictures,  is  pro- 
pared: — 1.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  soda-ley,  and  passing  sulphurous  gas  into  the 
solution  till  it  is  completely  decolorised  (p.  630). — 2.  By  igniting  sulphate  of  6odium 
with  charcoal,  at  a  temperature  not  high  enough  to  fuse  tho  mass,  moistening  tho 
pulverulent  carbonaceous  mass  with  water,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas.    (Anthon,  Pharm.  Centr.  1846,  p.  414.) 

3.  By  roasting  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  sodic  carbonate  in  a  sulphur-furnace,  and 
adding  the  product  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphur  in  caustic  soda-ley,  till  tho  liquid 
becomes  colourless.  The  clarified  solution  is  then  evaporated  in  iron  pans,  and  the 
sulphate  of  sodium  which  separates  is  continually  taken  out.  The  concentrated  liquid 
deposits  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in  large  pure  crystals,  and  the  mother-liquor,  mixed 
rith  caustic  soda,  is  used  for  dissolving  fresh  portions  of  sulphur.  (Jahresb.  1862, 
p.  664.) 

4.  By  decomposing  the  hyposulphite  of  calcium  obtained  from  soda-waste  or 
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gas-lime  (p.  632)  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to 
the  crystallising  point.  (Richardson  and  Watta's  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv. 
p.  185.) 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium  forms  large,  well-defined,  monoolinic  crystals,  usually  exhi- 
biting the  combination  «P  .  [ooP2]  .  [ooP«  ]  .  oP  .  [P»],  also  with  +  P  and 
other  faces  subordinate.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  —  2  8507  :  1  :  0  7825.  Angle  b  :  c  =  "6°  2'  ; 
»P  :  «P(orthod.)  «  37°  36';  [ooP2]  :  [»P2]  (orthod.)  -  68^  30';  fPx]  : 
[Poo  ]  (clinod.)  —  150°  10'.  The  crystals  have  a  spocific  gravity  of  1*672  (Buignet), 
dissolvo  easily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Respecting  the  specific  gravity 
of  its  solutions,  see  Schiff  (Jahresb.  1859,  p.  41).  The  aqueous  solution  cannot  be 
preserved  unaltered  even  in  closed  vessels,  but  deposits  sulphur,  and  is  partly  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  sodium ;  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  gradually  but  completely 
oxidised  to  sulphate.  The  dry  salt  when  heated  gives  off  sulphur,  and  leaves  a  mixture 
of  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  sodium.  The  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation 
at  56- ;  and  if  the  fusion  be  performed  in  a  small  glass  flask,  the  temperature 
raised  to  the  boiling-point,  the  flask  then  immediately  closed,  and  left  to  cool  quickly 
on  a  surface  which  conducts  heat  slowly,  the  salt  will  remain  liquid  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  but  on  immersing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  or  dropping  a  crystal  into 
it,  the  whole  will  instantly  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass,  with  a  rise  of  temperature 
which  may  amount  to  25u.  (Bottger.) 

A  saturated  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite  dissolves  gypsum  with  moderate  facility 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  when  gently  heated,  forming  a  sodio-calcic 
hyposulphite,  which  is  precipitatod  by  alcohol,  together  with  excess  of  sodic  byp°* 
sulphite,  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  This 
reaction  affords  the  means  of  separating  sulphate  of  calcium  from  sulphate  of  barium, 
which  is  not  dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium  (Diehl,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxix.  430; 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  78).    For  the  reactions  with  other  metallic  salts,  6oe  p.  631. 

Hyposulphite  of  Strontium,  Sr'S'O'.eH'O,  is  prepared  like  the  barium-salt. 
Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its  solution  in  noodles  having  a  silky  lustre;  but  even 
without  the  aid  of  alcohol,  it  separates  in  very  largo  crystals.  It  retains  1  at.  water 
at  180°,  and,  according  to  Kessler,  the  monohydrated  salt  is  likewise  obtained  in 
small  crystals,  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  or  above  50°. 

Hyposulphite  of  Thallium  and  Sodium,  TPXa'S'HD'MOIPO  or  2TPS:01. 
3Na"S-'O*.10ll:O,  is  formed  by  dissolving  chloride  of  thallium  in  boiling  aqueous 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  crystallises  in  long,  silky,  interlaced  needles, — or  from  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  small  granules  (containing  an  unknown  amount  of  wa!en. 
At  a  rod  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  sulphide 
of  thallium.    (G.  Wert  her,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xci.  385.) 

Hyposulphite  of  Zinc,  Zn'^O1,  is  produced  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with 
sulphate  of  zinc;  also,  though  with  difficulty,  bypassing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into 
water  in  which  sulphido  of  zinc  is  suspended  (Ramm elsb  erg) ;  also,  together  with 
sulphito  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  (Hit schorl ich). 
The  sulphito  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  completely  removed  by  alcohol ;  or  (according 
to  Borzelius),  it  may  be  wholly  converted  into  hyposulphite  by  digesting  the  solution 
with  sulphur. 

Hyposulphite  of  zinc  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  but  (according  to 
Kiine)  it  is  precipitated  by  anhydrous  ether  from  its  aqueous  solution,  as  an  oily  liquid, 
which  dries  up  in  a  vacuum  to  a  gummy  deliquescent  mass.  The  concentrated  solution 
is  gradually  decomposed  by  exposuro  to  the  air,  sulphido  of  zinc  boing  separated,  while 
trithionnte'of  zinc  remains  in  solution  :  2Zn"S101  «=  Zn"S  +  Zu'S'O'  (Ford os  and 
Gel  is,  Compt.  rend.  xvi.  1070).  Tho  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  heat  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Hyposulphite,  of  Zinc-ammonium,  (N,H6Zn)"S-,0\  is  produced  by  heating  hyposul- 
phite of  zinc  with  ammonia,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  slender  crystals.  (Ram- 
molsbcrg.) 

Sitbionic  Compounds. 

Dithionic  or  H  YPOSfLPiitRic  Acid,  IPS'O*.  (Wolter  and  Gav-LuBsae, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  x.  312. — Heeren,  Pogg.  Ann.  vii.  55. — Rammelsberg,  ibid. 
lviii.  295.)— This  acid,  discovered  by  Welter  in  1819,  is  produced  as  a  manganous  salt 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  on  manganic  peroxide: 

MnOa  +  2HsSO»    =    MifS30«  +  2HlO. 

To  prepare  the  acid,  sulphurous  oxido  gas  is  passed  through  water  in  which  finely- 
divided  manganic  peroxide  is  suspendctl,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed. 
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Dithionate  and  sulphate  of  manganese  are  then  formed,  the.  dithionate  being  tho  prin- 
cipal product,  provided  the  temperature  be  kept  down  ;  at  higher  temperatures,  on  the 
contrary,  scarcely  anything  but  sulphato  is  produced.  On  adding  hydrate  of  barium 
to  the  impure  solution  of  manganous  dithionate,  hydrate  of  manganese  and  sulphate 
of  barium  are  precipitated,  while  dithionate  of  barium  remains  in  solution ;  and  by 
carefully  precipitating  the  barium  with  an  exactly  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  solution  of  dithionic  acid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  till  it  attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1-347  (Gay- Lu ssac ;  Heeren). 
Gelis  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Ixv.  222)  passes  sulphurous  oxide  through  water  in 
which  ferric  hydrate  is  suspended,  whereby  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphite,  Fo*(SOy,  is 
produced  ;  and  this  solution,  when  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  acquires  after  some  time  a 
light-green  colour,  and  then  contains  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphite  and  dithionate  : 

Fe~(SO*)»    -    Fe"SO»  +  Fe"S«0«. 

From  this  solution,  the  dithionic  acid  may  be  separated,  by  means  of  hydrate  of 
barium,  Sec,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Dithionic  acid,  whon  concentrated  as  highly  as  possible,  is  an  inodorous,  strongly 
acid,  hydrated  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*347  ;  on  attempting  to  concentrate  it  further, 
it  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  oxido :  liaS30*  =»  H'SO*  +  SO*. 
The  dilute*  acid  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  at  higher  temperatures.  In  contact  with 
the  air,  dithionic  acid  is  gradually  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  same  change  ia  pro- 
duced by  heating  it  with  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  or  manganic  peroxide. 

Dithionates  or  Hyposulphates,  M'S'O*. — These  salts,  investigated  chiefly  by 
Heeren,  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  easily  prepared  by  decomposing  tho  barium- 
salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphates.  The  dithionates  of  the  alkali-metals  may  also 
be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonates  in  sulphurous  acid,  boiling  the  neutral  solution 
with  finely  pulverised  manganic  peroxide,  and  leaving  the  filtrato  to  crystallise 
(C.  v.  Hauer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx.  229).  They  are  likewise  produced,  together  with 
hyposulphites-,  when  selenium  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  sulphite.  (Rathko  and 
Zschiesche,  p.  630.) 

The  dithionates  are  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  both  in  the  solid  state  and 
in  solution;  but  when  heated,  in  some  cases  even  at  100°,  they  give  off  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  leave  a  residue  of  neutral  sulphate.  The  solid  dithionates  are  decomposed 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  brisk  evolution  of  sulphurous 
oxide ;  the  solutions,  mixed  with  stuphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  arc  decomposed  at  tho 
boiling  beat,  yieldicg  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  tcitltout  separation  of  sulphur: 
this  reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  dithionates.  A  solution  of  potassic  mangauate 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  is  decolorised  when  boiled  with  a  dithionate.  Solid  di- 
thionates are  decomposed  by  phosphoric  oxyefdoride  only  when  heated.  The  dry  sodium- 
talt,  distilled  with  ph  sphoric  pentachloride,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  phosphoric 
ox) chloride  and  sulphurous  chloride,  SOCl*.    (Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  95.) 

Dithionate  of  Aluminium  separates  from  its  solution  by  slow  evaporation  in 
small  crystals,  mixed  however  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate.  (Hoeren.) 

Dithionate  of  Ammonium,  (NII*)8S*OMI*0,  forms  indistinct  capillary  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Dithionate  of  Barium,  Ba^O",  prepared  as  above  described,  crystallises  from 
the  hot  saturated  solution  on  cooling,  in  crystals  containing  Ba'S'O* 2H,0,  which, 
according  to  Senarmont  (Jahresb.  18.57,  p.  142),  aro  trimetric,  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination:  oePoo  .  ocPoo  .  P  .  oP  .  £Poo  .  $Poo,  and  having  tho  axes  a  :  b  :  c  «■ 
0-7199  :  1  :  0  6920  ;  angle  P  :  wfoo  -  128°  20' ;  P  :  oP  -=  130°  10'.  Kammels- 
berg  also  found  them  to  be  trimetric  with  nearly  the  same  ratio  of  tho  axes.  But, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  v.  Lang  (Wien.  Akad.  Bcr.  [2],  xlv.  27  ;  Jahresb, 
1862,  p.  126),  made  upon  well -developed  specimens,  these  dihvdrated  crystals  am 
monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  +  2Pao  .  [Pco  ]  .  +  2P  .  [£P2] 
.  [«P2]  .  +P  .  +[Pf]  .  -[P?].  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  •=  1  :  0-9343  :  1  4030.  Anglo 
b.c  =  110°  37';  oP:  +Poo  =  1083  22';  oP  :  +P  =  103°  4.V;  +  P  :  [P«  1  - 
13>°  12';  [|P2]  :  +  2Poo  -  116°  14'  ;  [Pf|  :  [Poo  ]  =  118°  41';  [Vi]  :  +P  =» 
143°  22'. — A  tetrahi/drate,  Ba"SJ0'1.4]I  O,  is  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
distinct,  shining,  monoclinic  crystals,  which  effloresce  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Hoercn  ;  Marignac).  Dithionate  of  barium  serves,  as  above  mentioned,  for  tho 
preparation  of  tho  other  dithionates. 

Dithionate  of  Barium  and  Magnesium,  Ba"Mg"Sl0,I.4H-'0,  is  obtained  (according 
to  Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  239),  by  precipitating  half  the  barium  from  baric 
dithionate  with  sulphuric  acid,  saturating  the  filtrate  with  magnesia,  and  evaporating; 
the  double  salt  then  separates  on  cooling  in  crystalline  geodts,  which  give  off  their 
water  completely  at  90°. 

Dithionate  of  Barium  and  Sodium,  Ba'\\VS'0,,.6H;0,  is  produced  (according  to 
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Kraut  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxriii.  95),  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  banc  and 
sodic  dithionates,  obtained  large  transparent  crystals,  with  curved  edges  and  convex 
faces,  containing  Ba"Na,S'0',.4H*O,  which  were  permanent  in  the  air,  and  not  resolved 
into  the  component  salts  by  recrystalLisation  ;  he  regards  the  salt  obtained  by  Schiff  as 
merely  a  mixture. 

Dithionate  of  Cadmium  is  obtained,  as  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  dithionic  acid  (Ueeren).  It  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  a  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  the 
salt  arS»0,.4NIF  mixed  with  hydrate  of  cadmium.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Dithionate  of  Calcium,  Ca'S'OMH'O,  prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  crystal- 
lises by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  tabular  crystals,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system 
and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  :  P  (fig.  239,  ii.  139).  Length  of  principal  axis  = 
1485.  Angle  P  :  P  (terminal)  -  128°  49' ;  P  :  P  (lateral)  -  119°  30'.  According 
to  Nor  re  n  b  erg,  they  are  optically  negative.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  (Heeren.) 

The  Dithionates  of  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  and  Didymium,  obtained  by 
double  decomposition,  are  crystallisable. 

Dithionate  of  Chromium,  Cr*S,Ou,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chromic  hydrate 
in  aqueous  dithionic  acid. 

Dithionate  of  Cobalt,  Co"S90*.6H*0,  separates  on  evaporation  in  rose-coloured 
crystals  (Heeren).  By  treating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  evaporating,  Ram- 
melsberg obtained  the  salt  Co'O^S'OUONH1,  in  small  rectangular  prisms,  which  after 
a  while  turned  brown,  and  lost  their  lustre. 

Dithionates  of  Copper. — The  normal  cuprie  salt,  Cu"S,0*.4H*0,  forms  small, 
rhombic,  efflorescent  prisms. — A  basic  salt,  Cu"S*Oi.3Cu"0.4HsO,  is  obtained,  as  a  blue- 
green  precipitate,  on  mixing  tho  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  (Heeren). — An  ammoniacal  cuprie  dithionate,  Cu"S*0*.4NH*f  is  obtained  in 
thin,  tabular,  violet-blue  prisms  with  oblique  end-faces,  by  supersaturating  the  solution 
of  the  normal  cuprie  salt  with  ammonia.  (Heeren.) 

Dithionates  of  Iron. — A  basic  ferric  dithionate  is  produced  (according;  to 
Heeren),  by  treating  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  with  the  aqueous  acid,  which, 
however,  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  the  greater  part  being  converted  into  an  insoluble, 
brown,  basic  salt. — The  ferrous  salt,  Fe"S20*.5H!0,  obtained  by  double  decomposition, 
crystallises  on  evaporation  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  having  tho  colour  of  ferrous 
sulphate. 

Dithionate  of  Lead,  Pb"S,O,.4H,0,  -prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lead  in 
aqueous  dithionic  acid,  forms  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  isomor- 
phous  with  the  calcium-  and  strontium-salts,  but  exhibiting  also  the  faco  jP,  occurring 
nemihcdrally  with  P.  The  crystals  aro  permanent  in  tho  air,  optically  uniaxial  and 
positive  (Norrcnberg).  The  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  am- 
monia, not  sufficient  for  its  complete  decomposition,  yields  slender  needles  of  a  rft- 
plumbic  salt,  Vh"^rO*.VVO ;  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  a  still  more  basic  salt  ia 
produced.  (Heeren.) 

Dithionate  of  Lithium,  Li'S^^H'O,  forms  indistinct  crystals,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Rammolsberg.) 

Dithionate  of  Magnesium,  Mg^O'.GH1©,  forms  six-sided  tables,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

Dithionate  of  Manganese,  Mn"S*0*.6n*0,  prepared  as  already  described 
(p.  036),  crystallises,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  roee-colourcd,  mostly  indistinct, 
deliquescent  crystals  (Marignac).  According  to  Kraut  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  118), 
it  forms  crystals  containing  3  at.  wnter.    According  to  Gut  he,  these  crystals  aretri- 


edges  0  90°  32'  and  139°  36';  whence  ccP  :  obP  (macr.)  ~  31°  6' ;  <xP2  :  »P2 
(macr.)  =  91°  13'. 

Dithionates  of  Me r curt/. — The  mercuroits  salt,  Hg'S'O*.  separates  in  colourless 
indistinct  crystals,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  recently  precipitated  mercurous  oxide 
in  the  aqueous  ncid.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
hot  water.  When  heated,  it  is  resolved  info  mercury,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  sulphate  of 
mercury  (Rammelsberg). — kbaxic  mercuric  dithionate  appears  to  bo  formed  by 
digesting  aqueous  dithionic  acid  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide. 

Dithionate  of  Nickel,  NrS*0*.6HJ0,  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
large,  thin,  green  prisms.  Its  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  deposits  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  Ni"S*Oi.6NH,l  as  a  blue  powder,  which  crystallises  from  solution  in  warm  aqueous 
ammonia,  in  tabular  prisms  of  a  fine  violet-blue  colour ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 
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Dithionate  of  Potassium,  K'S'O*,  prepared  by  decomposing  the  baric  or  man- 
ganons  salt  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  potassic  carbonate  (or  the  baric  salt 
with  potassic  sulphate),  separates  on  evaporation,  in  crystals  which  are  permanent  in 
the  air,  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  are  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  sul- 
phurous oxide  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in  16  pts.  of  cold  and  l£  pts. 
boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Heeren.) 

Dithionate  of  Rubidium,  Bb-SlO*,  crystallises  isomorphously  with  the  potas- 
sium-salt, in  hard  glassy  crystals,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  exhibiting 
the  combination  oo£  .  ot>P2  .  oP .  P  .  2P2.  Length  of  principal  axis  =■  0*6307.  Anglo 
P  :  P  (terminal)  —  145°  46';  P  :  P  (lateral)  -  72°  8'.  (Piccard,  J.  pr.Chem. 
lxxxvi.  449.) 

Dithionate  of  Silver,  Ag'S'O'^H'O.— Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  silver 
in  the  aqueous  acid,  and  crystallises  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air 
(Heeren).  By  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  salt  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  5°,  Kraut  obtained  it  in  large  crystals  containing  6  or  7 
at.  water.  Its  solution  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia  yields  small  shining  crystals  of  the 
salt  Ag«S,0,.4NH,.H,0.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Dithionate  of  8odium,  Na*S20*.2H,0,  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  crys- 
tallises by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  largo,  transparent,  right  rhombic  prisms,  per- 
manent in  the  air,  having  a  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Heeren).  It  is  optically  biaxial  and  positive,  and  exhibits  considerable  dispersion, 
the  angle  of  the  axes  being,  in  the  air,  for  red  light,  126°  25',  for  violet,  134°  40'. 

Dithionate  of  Sodium  and  Silver,  AgNaS'O'^HK),  is  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  a  solution  containing  equivalent  proportions  of  sodic  and  argentic 
dithionatcs,  and  recrystallisation,  in  large  crystals,  apparently  isomorphous  with  its 
component  salts,  and  exhibiting  very  distinct  cleavage.  They  effloresce  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  but  not  in  the  open  air.    (K  ra u t.) 

Dithionate  of  Strontium,  SrW.H'O,  prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  forms 
hexagonal  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  calcium-  and  lead-salts,  and  indistinctly 
cleavable  parallel  to  oP.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
exhibit  negative  double  refraction,  and  strong  dispersion. 

Dithionate  of  Thallium,  T1*S*0',  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  in  vi- 
treous tabular  crystals,  apparently  isomorphous  with  the  potassium-salt.  (G.  W  e  r  t  h  e  r, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xci.  385.) 

The  Dithionatesof  Yttrium,  Erbium,  and  Terbium  are  crystallisable. 

Dithionate  of  Zinc,  Zn'SWeH'O.— This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution  rarely  yields  distinct  crystals  (Heeren).  Its  solution  in  warm,  concentrated, 
aqueous  ammonia  deposits,  on  cooling,  small  prisms  of  the  salt  Zn'^'C^NH*. 
(Rammelsberg.) 


Thithiowic  Acid,  H^O^.  Sulphuretted  Hyposulphuric  Acid.  (Langlois, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  Ixxix.  77. — Pelouze,  ibid,  Ixxix.  85. — Kessler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
lxxiv.  250.) — This  acid,  discovered  by  Langlois  in  1842,  is  obtained  as  a  potassium- 
salt:—!.  By  gently  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  potassic  sulphite  with 
sulphur : 

6KHSO*  +  S*    =    2K*S'0«  +  K*S?0»  +  3H*0. 

Acid  su4-  Trithionate.  Hypo- 

phlte.  sulphite. 

A  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  sulphite  is  digested  with  sulphur  for  some  days  at  a 
moderate  heat,  till  the  yellow  colour  at  first  produced  has  disappeared.  Sulphurous 
oxide  is  then  evolved,  and  trithionate  of  potassium  is  left  in  solution,  mixed  with 
hyposulphite  and  sulphate  (the  latter  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  tho  trithio- 
nate by  heat).  The  warm  filtered  solution  yields  crystals  of  the  trithionate,  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate :  they  may  be  purified  by  dissolving 
them  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  lukewarm  water,  and  leaving  tho  filtered 
solution  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  (Langlois.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  hyposulphite  of  potassium : 

2K'S*0»  +  3SO«    -    2K*SsO«  +  S. 

A  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  hyposnlphito  is  prepared  by  adding  it  to  a  mixture 
of  8  pts.  water  and  1  pt.  alcohol,  till  tho  alcohol  separates  out ;  and  through  this 
solution  warmed  to  25° — 30°,  and  kept  iu  a  state  of  concentration  by  frequent  addition 
of  the  solid  salt,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed,  till  the  liquid  turns  yellow  and  smells 
of  sulphurous  acid.   The  liquid  then  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals  of 
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potassic  trithionate,  after  which  it  becomes  colourless,  no  longer  smells  of  sulphurous 
acid ;  and  if  again  saturated  with  hyposulphite,  and  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  will 
yield  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  trithionate.  To  purify  this  salt,  it  is  dissolved  in  water 
of  60°  or  70°  ;  and  the  solution,  freed  from  sulphur  by  filtration,  is  mixed  with  eight 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.,  then  gently  warmed,  and  left  to  crystallise 
by  cooling  (Plessy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xx.  162).— According  to  Rathke  (Jahresb. 
18G4,  p.  164),  a  mixed  solution  of  hyposulphate  and  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  yields 
very  pure  crystals  of  tho  trithionate.  Rathke  has  also  observed  that  the  solution 
which  yields  these  crystals  is  not  precipitated,  or  but  very  slightly,  by  mercuric 
cyauido  at  the  boiling  heat,  whereas  this  salt  forms  an  immediate  precipitate  in  a 
solution  of  the  crystals  themselves,  even  when  very  dilute;  further,  that  the  original 
solution,  if  not  too  concentrated,  does  not  deposit  sulphur  on  boiling,  whereas  tho 
solution  of  the  crystals  themselves  deposits  it  immediately.  Henco  Rathke  concludes 
that  the  trithionate  is  not  contained  in  the  original  solution,  but  is  formed  only  at  tho 
moment  of  crystallisation :  this  appears  also  to  be  tho  case  in  the  preparation  of  tho 
salt  by  Langlois's  method. — According  toLanglois,a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
may  be  used  in  the  preceding  mode  of  preparation,  instead  of  the  hyposulphite. 

3.  Chancel  and  Diacon  (Compt.  reud.  lvi.  720)  prepare  trithionate  of  potassium 
by  converting  2  pts.  of  potassic  hydrate  into  acid  sulphite,  and  1  pt.  into  mono- 
sulphide;  then  pouring  tho  former  solution,  with  agitation,  into  the  latter;  saturating 
the  mixture  with  sulphurous  acid,  evaporating  quickly  in  thin  layers,  and  dissolving 
the  separated  salt  in  water  of  60°  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol.  The  filtered  solution, 
ou  cooling,  deposits  tho  trithionate  in  prismatic  crystals.  Its  formation  is  represented 
by  the  equation : 

4KHS03  +  K«S  +  4S03    -    ZK'S'O9  +  2H«0. 

Trithionic  acid  separated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium -salt 
by  precipitating  the  potassium  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  tartaric,  perchloric,  or 
silicofluoric  acid,  is  a  limpid  inodorous  liquid,  having  a  sour  and  somewhat  harsh  and 
bitter  taste.  It  is  permanent  in  the  dilute  state;  but  on  attempting  to  concentrate  it 
in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  begins  to  decompose,  even  at  U°,  sulphurous  oxide 
being  evolved,  sulphur  deposited,  and  sulphurous  acid  remaining  in  solution:  at  80° 
tho  decomposition  takes  place  more  quickly.  By  nitric,  chloric,  or  iodic  acid,  it  is 
immediately  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  "When  boiled 
with  potash,  it  is  converted,  according  to  Kessler,  into  hyposulphite  ami  sulphato  of 
potassium,  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

H^'O'  +  4KHO    =    KlS20»  +  K'SO*  +  3UJ0. 

According  to  Fordos  andGMis,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  hyposulphite 
ami  sulphite. 

The  t  rithionates  JVFS'O*  and^f'SK)",  are  but  little  known;  they  appear,  however, 
to  be  all  solublo  in  water,  and  are  characterised  by  extreme  instability.  When  heated 
to  redness,  or  boiled  with  water,  either  alone  or  with  addition  of  the  acid,  they  are  con- 
verted into  sulphates,  with  ovolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  deposition  of  sulphur. 
Nitric  acid  and  chlorine-water  also  quickly  convert  them  into  sulphates. 

A  solution  of  silver-nitrate  forms,  in  a  solution  of  potassic  trithionate,  a  white 
precipitate,  which  gradually  turns  black. — Mercurous  niirate  immediately  forms  a 
black  precipitate,  which  after  a  whilo  becomes  perfectly  white,  and  does  not  afterwards 
change  colour  on  boiling.  With  a  small  quantity  of  ^rnorcurous  nitrate,  however,  a 
permanently  black  precipitato  is  formed. — Mercuric  chloride  in  small  quantity  produces 
a  black  ;  in  excess,  a  white  precipitate. — Mercuric  cijanidc  forms  no  precipitate  at 
fir>t,  but  after  some  time  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns  black  gradually  in  the 
cold,  immediately  on  boiling. — Cupric  sulphate  boiled  with  potassic  trithionate  pro- 
duces an  immediate  separation  of  sulphide  of  copper. 

Trithionate  of  A m mo nium  is  produced,  together with  sulphate,  by  saturating 
dry  ammonia-gas  with  dry  sulphurous  oxide,  and  dissolving  the  product  in  water. 

Trithionate  of  Barium,  Ba"S,0*.2H,0,  is  produced  (according  toKessler)  by 
saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  mixing  tho  solution  with  a  largo 
excess  of  absoluto  alcohol.  The  salt  then  separates  in  shining  lamina?.  Its  solution 
decomposes  very  easily,  depositing  sulphate  of  barium. 

Tri  thionate  of  Potassium,  K'S'O*,  prepared  as  above  described,  crystallises  in 
four-sided  prisms  bevelled  with  two  faces.  It  has  a  slightly  salino  and  bitter  taste, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  sulphate.  The  dry  salt  decomposes  in  like 
manneratl25°.  According  to  Chancel  and  Diacon,  it  is  converted  by  monosulphido 
of  potassium  into  hyposulphite,  without  separation  of  sulphur: 

KW  +  K'-'S    -  2K«S«0\ 
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Trithionate  of  Zinc  is  pnxluced,  with  separation  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  by  gradual 
decomposition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  hyposulphite.  (Fordos  and  Gelis.) 

Tetrathionic  Compounds. 

Tst  RATH  ionic  Acid,  H'S'O*.  Acid  hyposulfurique  bisuffuri.  (Fordos  and 
Gel  is  [18431,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  247.— Kessler,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  253.— 
Chancel  and  Diacon,  Compt.  rend.  lvi.  610;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  150.)— The  suits  of 
this  acid  are  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  hyposulphites,  thus: 

2Ba"S«0»  +  P    -    Ba'P  +  Ba"8«0-. 

The  barium-salt  is  prepared  by  adding  iodine,  in  small  successive  portions,  to  hyposul- 
phite of  barium  suspended  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water ;  after  complete  satura- 
tion, the  crystalline  pulp  is  digested  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  iodide  of 
barium  and  excess  of  iodine,  and  leaves  the  tetrathionate  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  (Fordos.) 

A  salt  of  tetrathionic  acid  is  also  produced  bv  carefully  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
mixture  of  hyposulphite  and  peroxide  of  lead  or  barium,  according  to  the  equa- 


2PbS,0•  +  PbO«  +  2H«SO«    -    rbS'O'1  +  2PbSO«  +  2H»0 ; 

further,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  lead  on  pentathionic  acid  (Chancel  and  Dia- 
con): 

4H«S*0«  +  5PbO«    -    5PbS«0«  +  4H»0. 

Tetrathionic  acid  maybe  prepared  by  decomposing  the  barium-  or  lead-salt 
with  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required.  According  to  Kessler,  the  lead- 
salt  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  barium-salt,  because  tho  acid,  in 
presence  of  strong  bases,  is  apt  to  decompose,  especially  at  the  moment  of  libera- 
tion, into  trithionic  acid  and  free  sulphur.  The  lead-salt  must  be  decomposed  by 
sulphuric,  not  by  sulphydric  acid,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  converted  partly, 
or  perhaps  entirely,  into  pentathionic  acid  by  the  action  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  pro- 
duced in  the  reaction. 

Tetrathionic  acid  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  very  acid  liquid,  of  about  the  same 
degree  of  stability  as  dithionic  acid.  In  dilute  solution  it  may  bo  boiled  without 
decomposition,  but  in  the  concentrated  state  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  cold,  but  a  moderately  dilute  solution,  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  evoires  off  red  fumes, 
and  deposits  sulphur. — Chlorine  converts  it  into  Bulphuric  acid. 

The  tetrathionates  M'S'O*  and  M"S*0*  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol.  They 
are  produced  either  by  saturating  the  acid  with  bases,  or  by  double  decomposition 
from  the  lead-salt.  Tho  solutions  cannot,  however,  for  the  most  part  be  evaporated 
without  decomposition,  the  tetrathionates  of  the  stronger  bases  being  thereby  con- 
verted into  salts  of  acids  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  those  contain- 
ing easily  reducible  bases  being  resolved  into  sulphide  and  sulphate. 

Tetrathionic  acid  and  its  salts  form,  with  cuprtc  sulphate,  a  brown  precipitate  after 
long  boiling ;  with  mercurous  nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  slowly  blackens  on 
boiling ;  with  mercuric  chloride,  by  degrees,  a  yellowish  precipitate,  consisting  of  s 
compound  of  chloride  and  sulphide  of  morcury  mixed  with  free  sulphur;  with  mer- 
curic cyanide,  by  degrees,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  blackens  slowly  in  tho  cold, 
immediately  on  boiling;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns 
black.  When  tntrathionic  acid  is  supersutu  rated  in  the  cold  with  ammonia,  no  alteration 
is  produced  in  it  by  the  nddition  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  or  mercuric 
cyanide,  or  sulphydric  acid  (Kessler).  This  last  reaction  distinguishes  tetrathionic 
from  pentathionic  acid.  It  is  further  distinguished  from  pentathionic  acid  by  not 
being  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  lead  ;  and  from  all  the  other  polythionic  acids  by  the 
reaction  of  its  potassium -salt  with  manoeulphide  of  potassium,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  hyposulphite  of  potassium,  with  separation  of  sulphur:  KJS*0*  +  K-'S  « 
2KlS«0»  +  S.   (Chancel  and  Diacon.) 

Tetrathionate  of  Barium,  Ba'^O'^H'O,  may  be  prepared  as  above  described. 
According  to  Kessler,  it  is  obtained  in  large  tabular  crystals,  by  mixing  the  aqueous 
acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetate  of  barium,  and  adding  absolute  alcohol. 

Tetrathionate  of  Cadmium,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  separates,  or* 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  very  deliquescent,  muss.    (K e s a  1  er.) 
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Tetrathionates  of  Copper.— The  cupric  salt  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  solid 
form.  Its  solution,  when  concentrated  in  a  vacuum,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  brown 
shining  scales,  whilst  sulphuric  acid  and  cupric  sulphate  remain  in  solution.— The 
cuprous  salt,  Cu'S'O*.  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  barium  on  sulphide 
of  copper.  It  decomposes  easily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  still  more  when 
heated,  into  cupric  sulphide  and  sulphuric  anhydride :  Cu'S'O*  ■»  2Cu"S  +  2S0\ 
(Chancol  and  Diacon.) 

Tetrathionate  of  Iron  (ferrous),  Fe"S*04,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  ferric 
salt  on  ferrous  hyposulphite  :  it  is  resolved  on  evaporation  into  ferrous  sulphate,  sul- 
phurous ucid,  and  sulphur.    (Fordos  and  G 61  is.) 

Tetrathionate  of  Lead,  Pb"S,0*.2H*0,  cannot  be  crystallised  by  evaporation, 
but  separates  in  shining  needles,  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  mixed  concentrated  solutions 
of  plumbic  acetate  and  tetrathionic  acid.  (Kessler.) 

Tetrathionate  of  Nickel  is  obtained,  as  a  deliquescent  mass,  by  evaporating  its 
solution  in  a  vacuum. 

Tetrathionate  of  Potassium,  K*S*04,  is  prepared  by  the  gradual  addition  of  iodine 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  hyposulphite,  till  the  reddish-brown  colour  becomes 
permanent.  The  tetrathionate  separates  completely,  and  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the 
solution  is  then  filtered  from  free  sulphur,  aud  mixed  with  alcohol  till  the  precipitate 
at  first  formed  slowly  redissolves  in  the  liquid.  On  cooling,  the  salt  separates  is 
large  crystals.  When  tetrathionic  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic 
acetate,  the  salt  separates  in  a  pulverulent  form,  in  which  state  it  is  more  stable  than 
when  in  large  crystals.  (Kessler.) 

Tctra  t  h  io  n  a  te  of  Sod  in  m  is  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  but  requires  large 
quantities  of  aVohol  to  precipitate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  melts  in  its  water 
of  crystallisation,  when  gently  heated,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous oxide.  (Kessler.) 

Tetrathionate  of  Strontium,  8r"840#.«IPO,  may  be  prepared  like  the  barium- 
salt,  but  is  not  so  completely  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  separates!  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  thin  prisms,  but  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed,  for  the  most  part, 
into  sulphate  of  strontium,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur.  (Kessler.) 


Pentathionlc  Compounds. 

Pentathiokic  Acid,  H'S»0*  (Wackenroder  [1845],  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  lx. 
189.— Lenoir,  ibid.  lxii.  253.— Fordos  and  Gelis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxii.  66.- 
Kessler,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxiv.  257. — Ludwig,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  lxxxv.  9.— Chancel 
and  Di  aeon,  Compt,  rend.  lvi.  710.)—  This  acid  is  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of 
sulphurous  and  sulphydric  acids : 

6H'SO«  +  5II'S    -    H«S»0«  +  9H«0  +  S». 

To  prepare  it,  Wackenroder  passes  sulphydric  acid  gas  in  excess  through  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  filters,  and  digests  the  milky  filtrate  with 
slips  of  clean  metallic  copper,  till  it  becomes  clear — filters  again — removes  the  dis- 
solved copper  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  drives  off  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  and  destitute  of  odour;  it  maybe 
concent  rat  ed,  without  decomposition,  till  it  attains  the  specific  gravity  of  1'37. — 
Kessler  passes  sulphurous  and  sulphydric  acid  gases  alternately  through  water,  till 
tho  precipitated  sulphur  forms  a  thick  magma  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  digests 
tho  filtered  liquid  with  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of  barium,  to  remove  sul- 

Shuric  acid  ;  filters,  and  concentrates  the  filtrate  over  a  water-bath,  till  it  attains  a 
ensity  of  125— 13.    The  acid  liquid  thus  obtained  may  be  further  concentrated,  in  a 
vacuum,  to  the  density  of  1*8  at  22°. 

According  to  Itislor-Bon not  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxvi.  470;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  60), 
pontathionic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  reaction  of  zinc  on  sulphurous  acid ;  the 
zinc  first  dissolves  in  the  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  which  at  tho  moment  of 
liberation  decomposes  part  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  yielding  water  and  sulphydric  acid; 
and  the  latter  reacts  on  the  sulphurous  acid,  so  as  to  form  pentnthionic  acid : 

lOH'SO'  +  5H:S    =    SxTOO*  +  12H'0. 

The  solution  exhibits  the  reactions  of  pentnthionic  acid  as  long  as  it  retains  free  sul- 
phurous acid,  but  the  pentathionic  acid  is  subsequently  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid, 
hyposulphurous  acid,  and  free  sulphur. 

Pentathionic  acid  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste, 
inclining  to  bitter.  It  may  be  preserved  unchanged  at  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
but  on  attempting  to  concentrate  it,  by  heating  beyond  the  density  of  T37.  it  is 
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decomposed,  sulphydric  acid  and  afterwards  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  while 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  remain  behind.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphy- 
dric acid,  or  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid;  the  latter,  however,  when 
concentrated,  decomposes  it.  By  nitric  acid,  byp<)chlorous  acid,  or  chlorine,  it  is 
oxidised,  and  converted  iuto  sulphuric  acid.  Metallic  copper  and  iron  decompose  it  st 
the  boiling  heat,  th<>  former  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  formation  of 
sulphide  of  copper ;  the  latter  with  evolution,  first  of  sulphydric  acid,  then  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  a  portion  of  the  latter  also  remaining  in  the  liquid  (Wackenroderj. 
A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pentathionic  acid  gives  off  a  faint  sulphurous 
smell  when  boiled,  but  does  not  evolve  sulphurous  acid  gas  except  when  highly 
concentrated ;  on  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  odour  of  sulphydric  acid  is 
perceptible.  On  boiling  the  acid  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  hyposulphite,  sul- 
phate, and  sulphide  of  potassium  are  formed.  (Kessler.) 

The  reactions  of  pentathionic  acid  with  cupric  sulphate,  mercurotts  nitrate,  mercuric 
chloride,  vurcuric  cyanide,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  the  same  as  those  of  tetrathionie 
acid.    With  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  it  reacts  differently. 

When  a  solution  of  pentathionic  acid  is  rapidly  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
the  addition  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver-nitrate  quickly  produces  a  brown 
colour,  which  gradually  becomes  darker,  while  sulphide  of  silver  separates  from  the 
liquid  (Kessler).  According  to  Risler-Bnnnet,  it  produces  an  immediate  black 
precipitate.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  added  to  the  same  liquid 
gradually  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  mercury;  and  on  the  addition  of 
sulphydric  acid,  a  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place  (Kessler).  A  recently  prepared 
solution  of  pentathionic  acid  mixed  with  potash,  decolorises  a  solution  of  indigo. 
(Risler-  Bonnet.) 

The  pentathionates  have  not  been  much  examined.  They  are  very  unstable,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  the  solid  state.  In  fact,  the  fifth  atom 
of  sulphur  in  the  acid  appears  to  be  retained  by  only  a  feeble  affinity;  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  strong  base,  especially  if  the  solution  be  concentrated,  this  last  atom  of 
sulphur  is  separated,  and  the  pentathionic  acid  is  reduced  to  tetrathionie  acid,  the 
salts  of  which  have  greater  stability.  Sometimes  two  atoms  of  sulphur  are  given  up, 
and  trithionic  acid  is  produced.  Kessler  found  that  on  mixing  a  solution  of  pentathionic 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*32,  with  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  alcohol,  and  dissolving  it  in  warm  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur 
remained  undissolved;  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  yielded  crystals,  having  the 
form  and  composition  of  potassic  tetrathionate. 

The  pentatbionates  of  barium  and  had  are  soluble  in  water,  but  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  solid  state  by  evaporation,  even  in  a  vacuum,  decomposition  taking  place  us 
soon  as  the  solutions  attain  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  Lenoir,  however, 
obtained  the  barium-salt,  Ba"S*O".H*0.  in  definite  crystals,  by  mixing  the  freshly 
prepared  aqueous  solution  with  strong  alcohol.  The  salt  then  separated  abundantly 
in  transparent  silky  prisms,  which  changed  within  the  liquid  to  larger  and  well-defined 
crystals. 

P.ntathionate  of  Potassium,  K'SH)*,  crystallises  (according  to  Rammelsberg, 
Jahresb.  1867,  p.  136)  in  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  »P .  [  ooP3] . 
•Poo  .  +  P  .  -P  .  ♦  P3  .  -P3.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  -  1  :  0  9286  :  1  2639.  Angle  b  :  o 
-  783  46*;ooP:  ooP  (clinod.)  -  96* 24' ;  +P:  +  P  (clinod.)  -  101°  38' ;  -P:  -P 
(clinod.)  -  112?  12'. 

8ULPHUH-ACID8,  or  SULPHANHYSRIDES.  Names  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sulphides  of  the  more  electronegative  metals  (arsenic,  antimony,  dec),  which,  in 
combination  with  the  electropositive  sulphides,  form  sulphur-salts. 

ItTLPHUS-BAaES.  The  sulphides  of  the  more  electropositive  metals,  potas- 
sium, barium,  copper,  lead,  &c. 

StJLPHURZT.   Syn.  with  Sulphide  (p.  482). 

■ttXPHXTRIC  ACID  and  AWHYDBIDE.  See  SlTLFHUR,  OxiDF.8  AWD  OxYOEX- 
ACIDS  OF  (p.  669). 

SmUPHTJKXO  OHXfOKXDB  (p.  676). 

StrxoPHXTROTTB  ACID  and  AVBTSBXDB.    See  Sulphur,  Oxides  axd 

OXTOKJr-ACTDS  OF  (p.  640). 

BTJXFHTraOTJB  CHLORIDE  (p.  542). 
STJXFHTraOTJS  ETHERS  (p.  551). 

BTJX.PHtra-BAI.T8.  Compounds  analogous  to  oxygen-salts,  composed  of  sulphur- 
acids  or  sulphanhydrides  and  sulphur-bases:  e.g.t  sulphartenate  of  potassium,  K  As8«, 
or  SK'S.AsS4,  &c. 
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sulphuryl,  SO'.   The  radicle  of  sulphuric  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

suizehite.  Syn.  with  strontianite,  or  native  carbonate  of  strontium.  (Ses 
Cabbonates,  i.  797.) 

BUIVIACH.  Tho  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  various  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
genus  Rhus  (order  Ttrebinthacea),  especially  of  Rh.  coriaria  and  Rh.  cotinus.  It  eon- 
tains  colouring-matter  and  tannin,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  as  a 
substitute  for  nut-galls,  in  the  production  of  grey  colours,  and  in  Turkey-red  dyeing; 
also  for  tanning  the  finer  kinds  of  leather.  According  to  Chevreul,  it  contains  a 
yellow  colouring-matter,  which  separates  from  a  concentrated  decoction  on  cooling,  in 
small  crystalline  grains.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  alum,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  used  for  communicating  a  yellow  dye  to  stuffs  mordanted  with 
alum.  The  decoction  of  sumach  reacts  strongly  acid  with  litmus,  gives  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  with  stannous  chloride,  pale-yellow  with  acetate  of  lead,  yellowish- 
brown  with  cupric  acetate,  and  a  blue  flocculent  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride, 

8UMBULAMIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid,  contained  (according  to  Reinich) 
together  with  angelic  acid,  in  sumbul-root, 

sutcbuxic  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Reinsch  to  an  acid  contained  in 
Bumbul-root,  which  he  at  first  regarded  as  distinct  from  angeiic  acid,  because  its 
alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  blue  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but,  according  to  later  experi- 
ments byRieckher  and  Reinsch  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xvi.  12),  it  does  not  exhibit 
this  coloration  when  quite  pure  and  free  from  sumbulamic  acid,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  angelic  acid,  with  which  it  agrees  in  all  other  respect*, 

ST/MBirXiZVE.  The  name  given  by  Murawieff  to  an  alkaloid  supposed  to  exist 
in  sumbul-root. 

SDMBUXi-OZI*.  A  mixture  of  volatile  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
8umbul-balsam. 

sumbuioiic  ACID.    Syn.  with  Sumbclic  or  Angelic  Acid. 

STJtvibuX-ROOT.  Musk-root.  The  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  said  to  be 
indigenous  in  Persia.  It  usually  occurs  in  commerce,  in  rather  largo  cakes  having  a 
strong  musk-like  odour,  and  a  faintly  Bweetish  musklikn  taste,  with  aromatic  burning 
aftertaste,  like  angelica  and  imperatoria  root.  Reinsch  found  in  100  pts.  of  sumbol- 
root  13  pts.  water,  12  9  balsam,  28  4  starch  and  salts,  8  gum,  4  colouring-matter 
soluble  in  alcohol,  7  bitter  substance,  and  5  ash-constituents  (containing  a  large 
quantity  of  potass ic  carbonate),  besides  mucilage,  woody  fibre,  resin,  wax,  and  traces 
of  volatile  oil  not  smelling  of  musk. 

According  to  Reinsch,  the  balsam  extracted  from  the  root  by  ether  has  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  copaiba-balsam,  a  burning  taste,  and  only  a  faint  musk-like  odonr 
in  the  dry  state,  but  gives  out  a  strong  odour  of  musk  when  in  contact  with  water. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  fino  blue  colour.  By  dry  distillation,  the 
balsam  gives  off— first,  a  yellowish  oil  tasting  like  peppermint ;  afterwards  a  grass- 
grcon  oil  having  the  odour  of  cajepnt,  whilo  the  residue  acquires  an  indigo-blue  colour. 
On  continuing  the  distillation,  a  blue  oil  passes  over,  which  dissolves  with  blue  colour 
in  alcohol ;  paper  on  which  the  solution  is  dropt.  acquires  a  musklike  odour  after  a 
.few  days.  The  oil  is  coloured  green  by  cold  potash-ley ;  hot  potash-ley  dissolves  it 
The  balsam  dissolves  in  potash-ley,  and,  on  adding  water,  a  it -si  nous  mass  separates, 
containing  the  potassium-salt  of  sumbulamic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  it 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is  resinous  at  first,  but  is  converted  into  » 
crystalline  mass  by  long  contact  with  water;  it  is  said  to  form  an  ether.  Further 
investigation  is  required  to  determine  how  far  this  acid  differs  from  sumbulic  or  angelic 
acid. 

Sommer  (Arch.  Pharm.  exxxviii.  1)  has  also  investigated  sumbul-root,  but  with 
somewhat  different  results.  The  extract  obtained  from  the  root  by  treatment  with 
ether,  gavo,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  pale-yellow,  neutral, 
•volatile  oil,  which  in  the  concentrated  stats  smelt  more  like  angelica-root,  but  in  the 
dilute  state  more  like  musk.  This  oil  is  mobile  and  lighter  than  water,  but  resinises 
quickly  in  contact  with  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  darker-coloured,  and  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid  with  violet  colour,  soon  changing  to  yellow;  by  sulphuric  acid  it  is  turned 
brown,  and  carbonised.  The  balsam  prepared  with  ether  or  alcohol  yields  by  dry  distil- 
lation (according  to  So  m  m  e  r)  one-third  of  its  weight  of  a  greenish  mobile  oil,  smelling 
like  creasote ;  afterwards  white  fumes  are  evolved,  which  thicken  to  a  blue  oil  (about 
one-third  of  the  resin)  ;  finally,  tarry  products  pass  over,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue 
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is  left.  The  bine  oil  sometimes  contains  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  likewise 
condense  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

The  blue  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies;  it  begins  to  boil  at  150°,  a  pale- 
yellow  oil  then  passing  over;  st  200°— 280°,  a  light-bhte,  and  at  285°— 525°  a  dark- 
blue  oil  passes  over,  at  which  latter  temperature  partial  decomposition  takes  place. 
The  blue  oil  has  a  peculiar,  not  very  agreeable  odour,  is  lighter  than  water,  slightly 
soluble  therein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
oxalic  acid.  When  distilled  with  potash,  it  gives  off  a  neutral  pale-blue  oil,  smelling 
like  bergamot  pears  ;  and  the  residue,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  the  odour 
of  valerianic  acid.  The  crystals  obtained,  together  with  the  blue  oil,  consist  of  umbel- 
liferous (g.  v.).  (Sommer.) 

•  Sumbul-root  is  said  to  cause  trembling  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  confusion  of  the 
head,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  increased  heat,  and  greater  activity  of  the  stomach. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  440.) 

sundvikite.    A  mineral  from  Kimito  in  Finland,  allied  to,  and 
identical  with,  anorthite.    (Ramnulsbcrg's  Min cral chemie,  p.  693.) 

WE.    Oligoclase  from  Tvedestrand  in  Norway  (iv.  198). 

A  prefix  synonymous  with  Pkk  (iv.  374). 


superphosphate.  Acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  prepared  on  the  large  scale 
for  manure,  by  treating  bones,  coprolitcs,  &c.  with  sulphuric  acid. 


An  alkaloid,  occurring,  according  to  Hiittenschmidt  (Mag. 
Pharm.  vii.  287),  in  the  bark  of  Gtoffroya  itiermis. 

Fibrous  lignite,  so  called  in  Iceland,  where  it  occurs  in  large 


or  Strxa-NNITE.  A  sxilphato-carbonate  of  lead  having  the 
nposition  as  leadhillite  (27  5  per  cent  PbSO1  and  72  5  PbCO*),  but  crystal- 
lising in  rhombohedral  forms,  derived  from  a  primitive  rhombohedron  in  which  the 
length  of  the  principal  axis  is  J -1062  and  R  :  R  =  94° ;  it  exhibits  the  faces  —  2R, 
©sR,  oR,  and  cleaves  easily  parallel  to  oR.  Hardness  =  2  5.  Specific  gravity  »  6-55. 
Lustre  resinous  to  adamantine.  Colour  white,  green,  yellow,  and  brownish-black. 
Streak  uncoloured.  It  occurs  in  attached  crystals  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Moldawa  in  the  Bannat.    (Dana,  ii.  373.) 

SVANBESCITE.  A  mineral  discovered  by  Iielstroro  (Jahresb.  1854,  p.  681), 
together  with  Jazulite,  on  the  Horrsjoberg  in  Wermland,  Sweden,  in  cube-like  rhombo- 
hedrons,  resembling  those  of  beudantite,  and  cleaving  parallel  to  the  terminal  face. 
Hardness  —  5'0.  Specific  gravity  =  3*30.  Colour  pale  red,  or  yellow.  Transparent 
to  translucent.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  decolorised,  and  melts  only  in  thin 
splinters.  The  pulverised  mineral  dissolves  partially  in  strong  acids,  and  the  residue 
becomes  incandescent  when  heated.  Contains  17*32  per  cont.  SO*,  17'8  P*0»,  37*84 
A  1*0",  1*40  FeO,  6  0  lime,  12  84  Na'O,  and  6  80  water,  with  a  trace  of  chlorine  ;  whence 
the  formula  is,  perhaps,  2(2ArHOJ.Na«S04)  +  (2Al'"HO,.CaT20«),  or,  according  to 
Ramtn  elsberg  (Mineralchemie,  p.  361),  (fNa'O.ICaO^.P'O*  +  (3A1'0«.2S0«)  +  3H*0. 

BWACA.   The  Thibetian  name  for  borax. 


SWAMP-ORB.   Bog  iron-ore. 

8WIETENIA.  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  meliaceous  order.  The  bark  of 
Svrietenia  seneyalensis,  or  Cail-crdra,  is  used  in  Senegal  as  a  febrifuge.  The  bark  of 
Ste.  febrifiiga,  indigenous  in  India,  is  the  Cortex  Soy  amid  a  t  which,  according  to 
Duneau (TrommsdorfT s  Journal,  iii.  257),  contains  a  bitter  principle,  tannin,  volatile 
oil,  and  resin.  According  to  Overbeck  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  liviii.  271),  the  bark  con- 
tains an  amorphous  bitter  principle,  but  no  base. 

(  Jl  •  TTW  ) 

STCOCERTLIC  ALCOHOL.  C"H*°0  »        H(  °*    (De  la  Rue  and  Mfiller, 

Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  43;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  62.') — This  compound,  homologous  with 
bensylic  alcohol  (C'H'O)  and  cymylic  alcohol  (CuHuO),  is  produced  by  treating  syco- 
cerylic  acetate  (infra)  with  sodium-alcohol,  and  purified  by  precipitation  with  water 
and  crystallisation  from  ordinary  alcohol.  It  forms  very  thin  crystals,  resembling 
caffeine,  usually  aggregated  in  masses  like  wavellite;  melts  at  90°  to  a  liquid  heavier 
than  water,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling ;  after  being  strongly  heated, 
it  solidifies  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  crystalline  in  contact  with  alcohol; 
distils  partly  nndecomposed— It  is  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  ammonia,  and  alkali* 
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It  dissolves  readily  in  ethylic  alcohol:  a  hot  saturated  solution  forma  a  semisolid 
mass  of  crystals  on  cooling;  a  solution  in  very  dilute  alcohol  deposits,  on  couliug, 
a  jelly,  which  afterwards  becomes  crystalline.  Dissolves  in  t/Atr,  bsnnne,  chloroform, 
and  light  mineral  oil. 

Dt  compositions. — 1.  Sycoccrylic  alcohol  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  boiling  with 
dilute  nitric  acid :  the  dark-yellow  resin  formed  after  six  hours,  when  washed  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  yields  white  and  yellow  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash,  and  precipitable  by  alcoholic  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  ;  probably  a  mixture  of  sycocery  lie  acid.C,,Hs*0*,  and  nitrosyco- 
eery  lie  acid. — 2.  Moderately  dilute  aqueous  chromic  acid,  boiled  with  sycocerylic  alco- 
hol for  eight  hours,  produces  no  sycocerylic  acid  :  on  one  occasion,  neutral  thiu  prwma, 
probably  of  sycocerylic  aldehyde,  C'H-'O,  were  produced.-  -3.  The  alcohol  dis- 
solves easily  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  brown  solution,  from  which  water  throws  down 
a  viscid  resin ;  no  conjugated  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution. — 4.  Sy- 
cocerylic alcohol  it»  readdy  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  forms  yellow  crys- 
tals with  iodine. — 5.  A  solution  of  sycocerylic  alcohol  in  benzene  evolves  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  when  treated  with  pentach/oride  of  phosphorus  at  60°.  If,  after  the  evolution 
of  gas  has  ceased,  the  remaining  chloride  of  phosphorus  be  removed,  and  the  benzene 
solution  washed  with  water  and  aqueous  alkali  and  evaporated,  there  remains  an 
amorphous,  greenish,  viscid  residue,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  alcohol.  On  one  occasion  crystals  were  also  obtained. — 6.  Potassium 
evolves  hydrogen  from  melted  sycocerylic  alcohol,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  whits 
crust,  which,  when  heated  till  it  melts,  blackens  and  takes  fire. — 7-  Sycocerylic  alcohol, 
treated  with  fused  caustic  potash,  evolves  hydrogen  without  forming  sycocerylic  acid. 
—8.  With  chloride  of  acetyl  it  forms  acetate  of  sycoceryl,  and  itith  chloride  of  benzoyl 
benzoate  of  sycoceryl. 

STCOCIBTUO  ALDEBTBE.    See  the  last  article. 

BTCOCSRTXtZC  bteers,  (De  la  Rue  and  Miiller,  loc.  cil.)  Sycocerylic 
Acet  ate,  C*HwO»  =  C,H»(C"»H,,)0'{.— This  ether  is  contained,  together  withsycors- 
tin,  in  the  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  from  New  South  Wales  (ii.  646).  To  obtain  it,  the 
sycoretin  is  dissolved  out  of  the  resin  by  cold  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with 
alcohol.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  sycocerylic  acetate,  mixed,  towards 
the  end  of  the  crystallisation,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  flocculent  substance ;  and  by 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool  to  40°,  then  straining  off  the  liquid,  recryetallising  the 
solid  residue  from  boiling  alcohol,  and  treating  the  product  at  30°  with  a  quantity  of  ether 
not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  sycocerylic  acetate  is  obtained  pure,  while  a  neutral 
crystalline  substance  remains  undissolved.  Sycocerylic  acetate  is  also  produced  by 
treating  sj-cocerylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  acetyl. 

Sycocerylic  acetate  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  thin  laminae  resembling  cholesterin, 
and  from  ether  in  flat  six-sided  tables.  It  melts  at  1 1 8° — 120°,  and  solidifies  below 
80°  to  a  mass  which  is  transparent  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  opaque  and  crys- 
talline. It  distils  unchanged;  but  when  it  is  too  strongly  heated,  the  distillate  smells 
rancid,  and  like  acetic  acid.  It  is  brittle;  strongly  olectric  when  rubbed;  neutral.  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  act  tic  acid,  act  tone,  chloroform,  ether,  benzene* 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  had,  or  by 
aloholic  acetate  of  copper. 

Hot  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  sycoccrylic  acetate  into  a  resin.  The  easily  prepared 
solution  in  fuming  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  water  in  amorphous  yellow  flocks.  It 
dissolves  easily  and  without  coloration  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  solution  becomes  brown  on 
standing,  and  gires  off  traces  of  sulphurous  and  ac«=tic  acids  ;  water  precipitates  from  the 
solution  a  hard  substance,  fusible  below  1005,  difficultly  soluble  iu  alcohol,  and  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene.  It  forms  resinous  com  pounds  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine;  the  last  two,  when  added  gradually  to  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acetate,  form  crystals  of  a  colourless  bromine-  or  iodine-compound,  which  are  deposited 
on  cooling.  It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  is  decomposed 
by  the  fused  hydrate,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen. — Sodium-alcohol  decomposes  it  even 
at  90°,  forming  acetic  acid  and  sycocerylic  alcohol. 

Sycocerylic  Benzoate,  C^IP'O*  =  C?H\C,"H»)0»—  Prepared  by  dissolving 
rycocerylic  alcohol  in  chloride  of  benzoyl  (no  gas  being  evolved  in  the  cold),  snd  heating 
the  solution  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  given  off.  The  crystalline  mass  formed 
on  cooling  is  thrown  into  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  acid  potassic  carbonate,  with  which 
it  is  warmed  for  several  hours.  The  resin  thereby  separated,  after  washing  with  warm 
water  and  boiling  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in 
crystals.  Boiling  absolute  alcohol  dissolres  only  a  trace  of  the  crystalline  substance, 
and  deposits  it  again,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystals  recognisable  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  ether,  and  in  all  proportions  in  chloro- 
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rt^Ily  on  long  boiling,  with  formation  of  sycocerylic  alcohol  and  sodic  benzoate. 

SYCORETIN.  The  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  is  resolved,  by  treatment  with  alcohol, 
into  about  73  per  cent,  of  sycoretin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  14  per  cent,  of  sycocerylic 
acetate  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  13  per  cent,  of  residue,  consisting  of  caoutchouc, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  bark. 

On  mixing  the  neutral  pale-brown  solution  in  cold  alcohol  with  water,  the  sycoretin 
is  precipitated,  and  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  repeated  solution  and  precipitation. 
A  saturated  alcoholic  solution  deposits,  in  the  cold,  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline 
substance,  sycoretin  in  a  purerstate  remaining  in  solution.  The  latter  maybe  separated, 
by  fractional  precipitation  with  water,  into  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  contains 
74-65  per  cent.  C  and  1011  H  ;  the  second,  77  89  per  cent.  Cand  9  94  H. 

Sycoretin  is  amorphous,  white,  neutral,  very  brittle,  and  highly  electric.  It  melts 
in  boiling  wat*r  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface.  Melts  below  100°. 
Sycoretin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  ammonia,  and  aqueous  alkalis.  It  is 
not  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  acetate  of 
copper. — Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  (De  la 
Hue  and  Muller,  loc.  ext.) 

Sycoretin  undergoes  decomposition  at  a  few  degrees  above  its  melting-point,  frothing 
tip,  and  giving  off  water  with  a  wax-like  odour.  When  further  heated,  it  melts  quietly, 
and  yields  a  distillate  containing  acetic  acid  and  tar,  charcoal  being  left  behind. — It  is 
attacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  dissolved  on  boiling  therewith  ;  water  precipitates  from  the 
yellow  solution  a  slightly  acid  nitro-compound,  which  dissolves  with  dark  colour  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  and  forms  an  explosive  compound  with  potash.  In  this  reaction  a  little 
oxalic  acid  is  formed,  but  no  picric  acid. — Sycoretin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  fine 
green  colour,  without  forming  sugar :  water  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  brown 
precipitate,  less  soluble  than  sycoretin.— Caustic  potash  acts  on  sycoretin  in  the  same 
way  as  oil  of  vitriol. 

syenite,  A  rock  allied  to  granite,  and  consisting  essentially  of  a  cry stallo- 
granular  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  tho  former  being  often  more  or  less 
replaced  by  oligoclase.  Quartz  and  mica  also  occur  in  syenite,  giving  it  more  or  less  of 
a  granitic  character,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  hornblende  in  granite 
renders  it  more  or  less  syenitic ;  in  fact,  the  two  rocks  pass  into  one  another  by  insen- 
sible gradations.  In  like  manner  the  occurrence  of  rather  large  crystals  or  masses  of 
orthoclase  in  syenite  gives  rise  t#  transitions  between  that  rock  and  porphyry;  and  in 
other  cases,  the  alternation  of  layers  of  hornblende  with  felspar  produces  syenitic  slate, 
or  (if  mica  is  also  present)  syenitic  gneiss.  Titanitic  syenite  and  zircon-syenite  are 
syenites  in  which  titanite  and  zircon  occur  imbedded. 

syepoorite.  Native  protosulphide  of  cobalt,  Co"S,  occurring  at  Syepoor,  in 
North-western  India,  in  steel-grey  crystalline  grains  or  masses,  of  specific  gravity  6*45 
(i.  1060). 

SYHEDRITE.  A  silicate,  occurring  in  the  trap  of  Thore-gate,  in  the  Syhedree 
Mountains,  Bombay,  in  irregularly  laminated  masses,  having  a  fine-green  colour,  vitreous 
lustre,  hardness  «  3*5,  and  specific  gravity  •»  2*321.  It  gives  by  analysis  56*92  per 
cent.  SiO«,  15*06  AlsO»,  2*71  FeO,  6*45  CaO,  2*4  MgO,  and  16  40  water,  and  therefore 
approaches  in  composition  to  stilbite  (p.  433) ;  but  it  differs  from  that  mineral  in 
colour,  and  in  being  less  easily  decomposed  by  acids.  (Shepurd  anl  Tyler,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  xl.  110;  Jahresb.  1805,  p.  891.) 

sylvan.    Native  tellurium. 

sylvanite.  Graphic  Ttllurium.  Graphic  Gold.  Yellow  Tellurium.  Afiillerite. 
AuroteUurite.  Schrifters.  Schrifttellur.  Tellure  natif  auro-argentifere.  Aurumgra- 
^A/cum.-Atelluride  of  gold  and  silver,  sometimes  also  containing  lead  and  antimonv, 
occurring  in  narrow  veins  in  the  porphyry  mountains  of  Offenbanya  and  Nagyag,  in 
Transylvania.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  gold,  and  is  a  valuable  ore.  It  forms 
trimetric  crystals,  mostly  small  ana  needle-shaped,  and  grouped  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  combinations  are  difficult  to  make  out.  The  crystals  frequently  also  cross  one 
another  at  angles  of  60°  and  1203,  probably  in  consequence  of  twin-formation  ;  and  by 
a  repetition  of  this  grouping  on  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  triangular  and  rhombic  figures 
are  produced,  like  oriental  writing  characters :  hence  the  name,  graphic  tellurium.  The 
primary  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  rhombic  prism  having  the  angle  ooP  :  »P  »  110° 
48';  oP:P»  -»  119°  26$';  nnd  therefore  a  :  b  :  c :  m  1  :  1*4496  :  1*7721.  The 
prism  ooP  is  combined  with  ocP^,  oePoo  ,  ooPoo,  oP,  forming  elongated  prismatic 
crystals,  the  ends  of  which  are  modified  by  several  pyramids  and  domes.  Cleavage  very 
distinct  parallel  to  ooPoo ,  less  distinct  parallel  to  e»Poo  .  The  mineral  occurs  also 
imbedded  in  laminae  and  masses. 
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Hardness  =»  15  to  2.  Specific  gravity  «  7*99  to  8*33.  Lustre  metallic  8tr*ak 
and  colour  pure  §teel-grey  to  silver-white,  sometimes  nearly  brass-yellow.  Fracture 
uneven.  Very  sectile.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  easily,  tinging  the  flame  greenish- 
blue,  covering  the  charcoal  with  a  white  oxide,  and  finally  leaving  a  ductile  metallic 
globule.    It  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  acid. 

The  following  analyses  are  by  Petz(Pogg.  Ann.  lvii,  472):— a.  Thin  needle-shaped 
crystals:  specific  gravity  -»  8-28. — 6.  Indistinct  crystals:  specific  gravity  —  828- — 
c.  Long  white  crystals :  specific  gravity  =  8*27. — d.  Thick  white  crystals :  specific 
gravity  =  7  99. — e.  Short  yellowish  crystals :  specific  gravity  -  8  33.—; f,  g.  Light 
yellow  masses: 

OfTenbany*.  Nupyiig. 


Tellurium 
Antimonv 
Gold 

i  

59*97 
0-58 
26-97 

—7. 
5881 
0-66 
20  47 

65-39 
250 
24-89 

d. 
4840 
842 

28-98 

5A2 

6'75 
2710 

/ 

44  54 

854 
25  31 

r- 
49-96 
382 
29-62 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

11  47 

0-25 
076 

11-31 

2  75 

14-68 
254 

10-69 
3-51 

747 
816 

10-  40 

11-  21 

2-78 
1382 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

lOO'OO 

10000 

luo-oo 

100  00 

Those  analyses  are  most  easily  reduced  to  a  formula  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
tellurium  and  antimony  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead  on  the  other, 
replace  one  auother  isomorphouslv.  On  this  supposition  the  whole  of  the  analyses 
may  >e  included  under  the  g*  neral  formula  (Aus ;  Ag*;  Pb")(Te  ;  Sb/.  The  composition 
of  the  mineral  from  OtfVnbanya  is  very  nearly  expressed  by  the  simpler  formula, 
Au'AgTe",  or  AuaTes.Ag2Te".  This  variety  is  sometimes  specially  distinguished  as 
graphic  tellurium;  and  that  which  contains  lead  and  antimony  in  addition,  as 
white  tellurium. 

STX.VZC  ACXD,  C*!!*0©*.  (Unverdorben,  Pogg.  Ann.  vii.  311  ;  viii.  40,  407  ; 
xi.  28,  230,  303;  xiv.  116;  xvii.  1 86.— Tro  mmsdorff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  169. 
— H.  Ro*c,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  42;  liii.  374. — Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxv. 
324 ;  Ixviii.  395;  lxxii.  459;  [3],  xxii.  459.— Sievert,  Zeitschr.  f.  die  ges.  Natur- 
wissonschaften,  xiv.  311  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  508.— Maly,  Wicn.  A  lead.  Ber.  xliv.  121 ; 
Jahresb.  1861.  p.  389.)--This  acid  was  discovered  and  investigated  by  Unverdorben, 
but  confounded  by  him  and  all  later  investigators  (except  Maly),  with  abietic  acid,  the 
acid  existing  ready-formed  in  pine-resin.  Owing  to  this  coufusion,  it  »b  not  always 
clear  which  statements  refer  to  abulic  and  which  to  sylvic  acid.  Unverdorben,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  examined  principally  an  acid  prepared  with  sulphuric  acid — 
therefore  sylvic  acid.  Laurent's  statements  apply  better  to  sylvic  acid,  though  his 
method  of  preparation  must  have  yielded  abietic  acid. 

Two  acids  found  by  Baup  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxi.  108)  in  French  colophony,  Aeide 
pinique  nnd  Aride  abiitique.  as  well  as  Lecanu  and  Bus sy' 8  crystallised  acid  from 
turpentine  (J.  Pharm.  xiii.  62),  appear  also  to  belong  to  this  head. 

Formation  and  Preparation. —  1.  From  Abietic  Acid.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  abietic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  hardened  crystalline  precipitate 
is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards  crystallised  from  that  liquid  (Maly). — Sylvic 
acid  is  obtained  also,  together  with  sylvinolic  acid,  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
jn*o  a  solution  of  abietic  acid  in  alcohol.  (Maly.) 

2.  From  White  Pitch,  Colophony,  <$r. — White  pitch  is  allowed  to  stand,  covered  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  till  it  is  completely  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  until 
tho  turpentine-like  deposit  formed  at  first  has  become  crystalline.  It  is  then  collected 
on  a  cloth,  triturated  with  a  little  alcohol,  washed  with  that  liquid  on  the  filter,  and 
afterwards  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  absolute  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid :  the  solution,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Purification  is  effected  by 
pressing  the  crystals,  and  repeatedly  subjecting  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  to  fractional 
precipitation  with  hot  water,  whereby  the  less  pure  portions  are  thrown  down  first. 
The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hot  water  barely  sufficient  to  produce 
turbidity,  yields  largo  crystals  on  cooliug.    (Trom  msdorf  f.) 

Laurent  boils  pine-resin  with  water  to  free  it  from  turpentine ;  extracts  the  pinic 
acid  by  means  of  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolves  the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling, 
the  solution  yields  crystals,  which  are  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  washing  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  Unverdorben,  and  likewise 
Tromtmalorff  and  Sievert,  employ  similar  methods.  The  product  thus  obtained  is 
abietic  acid.  (Maly.) 

Long  standing  of  the  alcoholic  solution  reduces  tho  yield  of  the  crystals.  (Sievert.) 

Properties.-  Sylvic  acid  forms  colourless,  transparent,  tabular,  rhombotdal  prisms, 
with  four-sided  summits  (Unvordorben) ;  indistinctly  crystalline  massr -s,  also  triau- 
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pular  lamiiue  (Rose;  Laurent).  According  to  Si  evert,  the  crystals  are  combination* 
derired  from  a  rhombic  prism  of  96°  and  84°,  having  the  acute  lateral  edges  much 
truncated,  and  terminated  by  sphenoidal  faces,  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  com- 
pletely to  obliterate  two  faces  of  the  prism.  They  are  vitreous,  brittle,  and  triturable 
to  a  white  powder. 

Sylvic  acid  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°,  or  in  a  vacuum,  and  melts  without  loss  of 
weight  (Unverdorben)  at  162,5°,  but  becomes  quite  fluid  at  higher  temperatures 
(Trommsdorff).  In  a  warm  tube  the  crystallised  acid,  as  well  as  that  which  has 
bef  q  previously  fused,  melts  at  162°  ;  but  when  heated  in  a  retort,  it  cakes  together 
(partially  at  1 18°,  and  completely  at  150°),  and  melts  to  a  thin  clear  liquid,  which  turns 
thick  at  120°,  viscid  at  110° ;  and  solidifies  to  a  glassy  mass,  afterwards  melting  par- 
tially at  135®,  and  completely  at  155°  (Si evert).  Sylvic  acid  sublimes  partially  at 
170J,  in  a  thin  crust,  which,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  yields  crystals  of  the  unchanged 
acid;  the  residue  turns  dark-red  at  240°,  but  does  not  boil  even  at  290°  (Sievert). 
It  distils  without  much  decomposition,  yielding  a  trace  of  water,  and  a  colophony- 
like distillate,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  which  deposits  crystals  of  unchanged  sylvic 
acid,  whilst  the  residue  contains  a  trace  of  charcoal  (Laurent).  Inodorous  and 
tasteless;  reddens  litmus.  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left,  more  power- 
fully than  pi  mane  acid.    Specific  gravity  «=  1*1011  at  18°.  (Sievert.) 

Sylvic  acid  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  alcohol 
of  65  per  cent.,  and  in  about  3  pis.  of  the  boiling  liquid,  from  which  it  crystallises 
on  cooling,  about  Ath  only  remaining  in  solution  ;  in  about  3  pts.  of  cold  and  1  pt.  of 
boiling  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  thrown  down  from  the  forroor  solution  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  as  a  semitransparent  oil,  which  hardens  to  a  crystalline  solid 
on  addition  of  more  water,  or  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Unverdorben).  Sylvic  arid 
u  soluble  in  10  pts.  of  cold  and  in  fths  of  boiling  alcohol  of  92  per  cent. ;  more  freely, 
therefore,  than  piraaric  acid  (Sievert).  It  dissolves  in  acetic  ether,  rock-oil,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  without  crystallising  therefrom.  (Unverdorben.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sylvic  acid  submitted  to  dry  distillation  (supra)  yields  water 
and  empyreumatic  oil,  then  a  little  gas,  followed  first  by  a  thinner  and  afterwards  by 
a  thicker  oil,  containing  sylvic  and  pinic  acids  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  neutral  resin 
and  oils. — 2.  Nitric  acid  slowly  decomposes  sylvic  acid,  and  dissolves  it  only  on  pro- 
longed boiling  ;  water  throws  down  from  the  solution  yellow  flocks,  soluble  in  ammonia, 
caustic  potash,  and  alcohol. — 3.  Oil  of  vitriol  rapidly  dissolves  sylvic  acid,  forming  a 
yellowish-brown  solution,  from  which  water  precipitates  unchanged  sylvic  acid  and  a 
large  quantity  of  pinic  acid.  (Unverdorben.) 

Sylvates. — Sylvic  acid  combines  with  bases,  with  elimination  of  water  (Unver- 
dorben; Laurent) — (contrary  to  Rose's  statement).  It  expels  the  acid  from 
carbonates,  and  when  melted  also  from  succinates  and  benzoatcs,  and  from  chloride 
of  calcium  ;  but  salts  of  sylvic  acid  dissolved  in  water  are  decomposed  by  boric  and 
acetic,  and  by  stronger  acids,  with  precipitation  of  sylvic  acid.  The  salts  are  ob- 
tained : — a.  By  dissolving  the  acid  in  the  aqueous  base. — $.  By  precipitating  an 
acetate  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  means  of  alcoholic  sylvic  acid,  dissolving  the  preci- 
pitate in  ether,  and  reprecipitating  by  alcohol,  which  retains  in  solution  the  excess 
of  sylvic  acid. — 7.  By  double  decomposition.  Soma  of  the  sylvates  are  crvstallis- 
Able ;  a  few  of  them  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  all  of  them  in  ether.  (Unver- 
dorben.) 

Stflvate  of  Ammonium  is  a  viscid  mass,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  than  in 
water;  decomposed  by  heat. — The  barium-sait  is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  in 
crystalline  flocks,  soluble  in  3,000  pts. of  water,  in  6  pts.  of  cold  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  microscopic  crystalline  flocks 
on  cooling  (Unverdorben).— The  normal  calcium-salt,  CwHMCa"Ol,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  salt  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  calcium  is  formed  by  precipitating  alcoholic  sylvic  acid  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  calcic  acetate.  (Sievert) 

The  cupric  salt,  C*H'*Cu''0*,  ie  obtained,  in  pale-blue  flocks,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solutions  of  sylvic  acid  and  cupric  acetate.  By  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  or  diluting  it  with  water,  the  same  salt  is 
thrown  down  as  a  dark-blue  mass,  triturable  to  a  pale-blue  powder  when  dry. 
(Sievert.) 

The  ferrous  And  ferric  salts  dissolve  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 

Lead-salt. — The  prccipitato  thrown  down  by  alcoholic  sylvic  acid  from  alcoholic 
plumbic  acetate,  is  a  white,  amorphous,  easily  fusible  powder,  containing,  on  the  ave- 
rage, 26-94  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C"H*Pb"0\ 
which  requires  2617  PbO  (Rose).  Sylvic  acid  heated  to  168°  with  oxide  of  lead,  loses 
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3  02  per  cent,  water;  calculation  from  the  same  formula  requires  2  97  per  cent- 
(Sievert) 

The  magnesium-salt  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  of  65  per  cent,  and  in 
absolute  alcohol ;  from  the  latter  eolation,  a  double  volume  of  water  throws  down  a 
colourless  semifluid  salt,  which  dries  up  in  the  air  to  a  transparent  resin,  and  dissolves 
in  ether  and  in  mineral  naphtha.— The  manganese-  and  sine-salts  are  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

SylvaUs  of  Potassium. — a.  The  normal  salt,  C^H^KO*,  is  formed  by  boiling  sylric 
acid  with  6  pts.  of  alcohol  and  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  filtrate  on  cooling  in  delicate  white  needles,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  mixing 
the  salt  7  with  alcoholic  sylvic  acid  (Unrerdorben  ;  Sievert).  It  melts  to  a  resin 
when  heated ;  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water,  slowly  in  20  pts.  of  alcohol,  mow 
freely  in  hot  alcohol ;  abundantly  in  warm  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  olive-oil  (Unverdorben).— 0.  An  acid  salt,  CJ,Ha,KO,.3C*»H"Ot,  is 
produced  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  neutralised  with  sylvic  acid,  and  solidifies,  on 
cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallising  and  pressing 
The  same  salt  is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  sylvic  acid  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  acetate.  It  forms  fine  silky  tufts  of  delicate  needles  ;  decomposes  when  boiled 
with  water,  three-fourths  of  the  acid  being  precipitated,  whilst  the  normal  salt  remains 
in  solution  (Si evert). — y.  A  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt  appears  to  be  formed  by 
dissolving  sylvic  acid  precipitated  by  water  in  caustic  potash,  and  adding  more  sylvic 
acid  (Rose).  Carbonate  of  potassium  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  sylvic  acid 
throws  down  a  colourless  amorphous  salt  (Unverdorben.) 

The  silver-salt,  C^H^AgO*,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining  granules  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  When  boiled  with  potash  and  oil  of  turpentine,  it  behaves  like 
pinate  of  silver.  Dissolves  in  15  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiline 
alcohol,  and  instantaneously  in  ether,  which  takes  it  up  from  water  when  suspended 
therein.  (Unverdorben.) 

The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  in  crystals,  by  boiling  alcoholic  sylvic  acid  with  excess 
of  sodie  carbonate,  and  cooling  the  filtrate.  (Unverdorben.) 

Oxystlvjc  Acid  (?) — When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sylvic  acid  is  left  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  a  viscid  uncrvsta  Hi  sable  substance 
remains,  which  melts  over  the  water-bath,  losing  a  little  water,  and  forms,  on 
cooling,  a  white  brittle  mass  liko  colophony.  This,  according  to  Hesse  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxix.  141)  and  H.  Rose,  is  an  oxysylvic  acid;  Hesse  found  it  to  contain 
C^II^O'.  Rose  however,  in  one  experiment,  found  that  the  residue  had  the  samd 
composition  as  sylvic  acid. 

SYLVIWE,  or  8YXYVTTS.  Chloride  of  potassium,  occurring  in  cubic  crystals 
about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius. 

SYLVXNOLXO  ACX1>,  C:4HM04.  (Maly,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2],  xHv.  121; 
Jaresb.  1861,  p.  389.)— An  acid  produced,  together  with  sylvic  acid,  by  saturating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  abietic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the  sylvic  acid  then 
crystallises  out  while  the  sylvinolic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  water,  as  a  white  floceulent  powder,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
On  evaporating  either  of  these  solutions,  the  acid  remains  as  an  amorphous  pitchy  mass, 
which  melts  with  decomposition  at  130°.    Svlvinolic  acid  is  dibasic. 

The  potassium-  and  s*>dium-salts  are  uncry  stall  isable,  soluble  iu  water  and  in  alcohol. 
—The  calcium-salt,  C^WCVO*,  is  a  floceulent  precipitate.  —  The  silver-salt, 
C^H'^gK)',  is  a  pulverulent  precipitate  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

SYMBOLS,  CEEMIOAXh    See  FoBMtTLJE  (ii.  695),  and  Notatiox  (iv.  136). 

8TMMORPHOS1S.  A  name  applied  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  255), 
to  the  kind  of  chemical  metamorphosis  which  consists  in  the  union  of  several  simpler 
molecules  into  a  molecule  of  greater  complexity :  e.g.,  the  conversion  of  2  at.  pota-ssic 
cyanide  and  1  at.  ferrous  cyanide  into  1  at  potassic  ferroeyanide,  of  3  at  cyanic  acid 
into  1  at.  cyauurie  acid,  &c. 

SYMPATHETIC  XWX.    See  Ixx  (iii.  272). 

SYMPHYTUM.  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Boraginaec*.  8.  as* 
ptrrimttm  contains,  in  100  pt«.  of  the  fresh  herb,  88  pts.  water,  6  pts.  matter  soluble  in 
water,  3  2  soluble  in  dilute  potash,  2*6  woody  fibre,  and  2  3  ash  free  from  carbonic  acid. 
The  ash  contain*?,  in  100  pts. :  31  -3  K'O,  10  9  Na«0,  20  5  CaO,  12  MgO,  0  4  Al'O', 
17-2  SiO*  3-9  SO«,  114  P'O4  and  31  CI. 

The  root  of  comfrey  (S.  officinale)  contains  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  mucilage 
(OH^O4,  according  to  Sch  m  i  d  t),  and  a  small  quantity  of  asparagine. 
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STMVXiESXTE.  A  mineral  supposed  to  be  a  ferrous  arsenate,  found  at  Lobeu- 
ttein  in  Voigtiaad,  in  minute,  monoclinic,  prismatic  crystals  resembling  cobalt-bloom, 
cleavable  parallel  to  the  large  lateral  face.  It  has  a  greenish-blue  colour  and  vitreous 
lustre,  pearly  on  rhe  cleavage-face  ;  hardness  -  2  5  nearly;  specific  gravity  *  2957; 
sulitran8parent  to  subtransiucent.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  turns  brown,  and  loses 
25  per  cent,  water.  On  charcoal  it  emits  an  alliaceous  odour,  turns  black  without 
melting,  and  is  afterwards  magnetic.    (Breit  haupt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  501.) 

8YNANTHERIW.    See  StNIBTBIJJ  (p.  311). 

iTNAPTASE.    Syn.  with  Emulsin  (ii.  486). 

SYNDE8MIDES.    Laurent's  name  for  the  so-called  conjugated  compounds. 

SYNOVIA.  A  clear,  yellowish,  very  viscid,  alkaline  fluid,  found  in  the  joints  of 
animals,  where  it  serves  the  purpose  of  lubrication.  It  contains — water  94*85,  albumin 
and  extractives  3  51,  fat  0*8,  salts  1*00.  (Frerichs.) 

SYNTHESIS,  CEEMICAL  The  formation  of  compounds  by  the  union  of  their 
elements  or  proximate  constituents.  On  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds,  see 
Oboakic  Chemist  by  (iv.  216) ;  also  Berthelot  (Chimie  organiquefondietur  la  aynt Mm, 
2  tomes,  Paris,  I860;  ami  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xvii.  37). 

BTNTONUff  {(Tvvriirtt).  MuacU-fihrin. — This  name  was  given  byLiebig  to  a 
substance  which  can  readily  be  prepared  from  muscular  or  contractile  tissues  of  all 
kinds.  Muscle  freed  from  blood,  finely  minced,  and  thoroughly  washed  in  the  cold 
until  the  wash-water  no  longer  gives  signs  of  the  presence  of  albumin,  is  treated 
with  tenfold  its  volume  of  diluted  (*1  per  cent.)  hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  to  stand  for 
24  hour*.  The  acid  solution,  after  being  strained  and  filtered,  is  carefully  neutralised 
with  sodic  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  filtered  off  and  washed.  The 
operation  should  be  carried  on  at  a  low  temperature,  and  pushed  forward  as  speedily 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  decomposition. 

Svntonin  thus  prepared  appears  on  the  filter  as  a  white,  opaque,  gelatinous  mass, 
readily  separating  into  flakes  and  pellicles.    Composition:  C  54  06,  H  7*28,  N  16*05, 

0  2150,  S  1*11.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  feebly 
alkaline  liquids  (such  as  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate),  in  baryta-water,  and  in  lime- 
water.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  solutions  of  sodic  chloride,  &c,  at  ail  degrees  of 
concentration. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  (*1  per  cent.)  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the  addi- 
tion in  the  cold  of  chloride  of  sodium,  calcium,  or  ammonium,  or  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  or  magnesium,  produces  in  dilute  solutions  a  milky  turbidity,  in  concentrated 
solutions  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  on  being  boiled  separates  into  flakes.  The 
sodic  carbonate  (1  per  cent.)  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  is  rendered  turbid 
In  the  cold  by  sodic  chloride,  or  by  a  mixture  of  magnesian  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  ;  the  turbidity  increases  when  the  mixture  is  boiled,  and  the  froth  formed 
contains  opaque  flakes.  The  lime-water  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  froths 
freely ;  and  the  froth  contains  flakes,  which  may  bo  separated  on  standing.  Only  a 
fraction,  however,  of  the  svntonin  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  coagulated.  In  the  lime-water 
solution  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  ammonium,  and  magnesium  produce  in  the  cold  little 
or  no  turbidity,  on  boiling  a  mrtre  or  less  copious  deposit;  sulphato  of  magnesium 
produces  in  the  cold  a  slight  turbidity,  on  boiling  a  flaky  deposit ;  sulphate  of  sodium 
produces  not  even  a  turbidity,  either  in  the  cold  or  on  boiling.  A  lime-water  solution, 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  stand,  still  exhibits  these  reactions  (Kiihne, 
Protoplagmd).  From  the  slkaline  solutions,  syntonin  may  be  thrown  down  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Although  neither  the  alkaline  nor  the  acid  solutions 
are  coagulated  by  heat,  syntonin,  when  suspended  in  water  and  heated  for  a  few 
minutes  to  85°,  is  altered,  and  enters  into  an  insoluble  form.  With  strong  acetic  acid, 
svntonin  forms  a  turbid  gelatinous  mass.  A  solution  of  syntonin  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  exhibits  a  specific  Itevorotatory  power  of  72°  for  yellow  light. 

Although  syntonin  is  most  readily  obtained  from  muself,  it  may  be  prepared  in 
many  otht-r  ways.  If  fibrin  or  coagulated  albumin  be  treated  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution,  filtered  and  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  gives  a  copious 
deposit,  which,  when  separated  and  dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  solution  identical  in  its 
reactions  with  an  acid  solution  of  syntonin.  If  a  solution  of  potussic  albuminate  be 
precipitated  with  acetic  acid,  the  washed  deposit  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 

1  prr  C'-nt.,  and  the -solution  is  undistinguishable  from  an  acid  solution  of  syntonin.  The 
uncoagulated  albumin  of  hen's  oggs,  treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of'*l  p«  r  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  solution  which,  after  21  hours'  standing,  becomes  uncoagu- 
lable  by  heat,  and  gives  all  the  reactions  of  syntonin.  In  fact,  all  the  forms  of  albumin 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  give  rise,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  syntonin ; 
and  tho  parapeptone  of  Meissn er,  the  initial  stage  of  neptonifieation,  cannot,  by  any 
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Of  its  reactions,  bo  distinguished  from  syntonin.  Lastly,  the  alkaline  solutions  of 
syntonin  seem  in  no  way  to  diflfer  from  the  solutions  of  ordinary  potaasic  albami- 

nato. 

Syntonin,  therefore,  is  no  special  muscle-product,  though  it  is  more  easily  and 
speedily  formed  out  of  myosin  than  out  of  any  other  proteid  substance.  M.  F. 

BTKIA.  A  red  dye-stuff,  occurring  in  commerce  as  a  dark-red,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous  powder,  which  imparts  a  red  colour  to  water  and  alcohol,  and  burns  with 
the  odour  of  horn  when  heated.  According  to  Visey  (J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  167),  it  con- 
sists of  the  incompletely  exhausted  residue  of  Coccus  llicti,  therefore  for  the  most  part 
of  chit  in,  mixed  with  coccus-red. 

STRING  A.  VTJXGARIS.  Common  Lilac. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain, 
according  to  Dumenil  (Trommsd.  N.  J.  xi.  117),  uncrystallisable  sugar. — Ludwig 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xci.  289)  found  mannite  in  them,  also  in  the  young  branches. 
Bernays  and  Kromayer  (infra)  found  in  the  leaves,  branches,  and  bark,  a  gluco* 
side  called  syringin.— Meillet  (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  xl.  319)  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  green  seed-capsules,  a  crystallisable  substance,  which  he  designates  as  lilacin  ;  it 
resembles  syringin  in  all  its  properties,  excepting  in  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  being 
insoluble  in  water.  According  to  Mulder  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxii.  172),  the  waxy  sub- 
stance containod  in  the  leaves  has  the  composition  of  ordinary  wax.  The  odoriferous 
principle  of  the  flowers  may  be  obtained  (according  to  Favret,  J.  Chim.  med.  xiv. 
212),  by  extraction  with  ether,  as  a  viscid  oil,  composed  of  a  waxy  body  and  a  mobile 
oil. 

SYRivCEirxv,  CH^OMFO. — A  substance  obtained,  together  with  fermen- 
table sugar,  by  warming  syringin  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
deposited  in  viscid  cohering  flocks,  and  forms,  after  washing  with  water,  a  light  rose- 
coloured  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  anhydrous  at  100°,  melts  at  170° — 180°,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  dissolves  with  cherry-red  colour  in  alcohol,  and 
separates  from  this  solution,  on  evaporation,  as  a  light  cinnamon -coloured  powder, 
composed  of  transparent  globules.  It  reacts  with  acids  like  syringin.  (Kroma- 
yer.) 

SYRXnronr.  C^H^O'MPO.  (Bernays,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  121.— Kromayer, 
Areh.  Pharm.  [2]  cviii.  7;  cix.  18,  216;  cxiii.  19;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  484;  1863,  p, 
692.) — This  compound,  discovered  by  Bernays  in  1841,  and  more  completely  investi- 
gated by  Kromayer,  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  lilac,  more  abundantly  in  March  than  in 
April,  not  in  the  leaves  or  in  the  half-ripe  fruit,  and  only  in  traces  in  the  leaf-buds. 
It  disappears  as  the  season  advances,  its  place  being  apparently  supplied  by  syringo- 
picrin  (Kromayer).  Ligustrin  from  privet-bark  (iii.  694)  is  (according  to  Kro- 
mayer) identical  with  syringin.  Meillet's  lilacin  (supra)  is  probably  also  the 
sa  mo  substance. 

To  prepare  syringin,  the  bark  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water;  the  extract  precipi- 
tated with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphydric  acid ;  and  after  re- 
moral  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  which  solidifies  in  the  course 
of  a  day  to  a  crystalline  pulp.  This  mass  is  purified  by  stirring  it  up  with  cold  water, 
then  pressing,  and  recrystallising  it  from  boiling  water,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 
The  syringin  dissolved  in  the  wash-waters  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  and 
agitating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  syringin.  (Bernays; 
Kromayer.) 

Syringin  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long,  colourless,  transparent  needles,  containing 
4*5  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water,  which  they  give  off  at  llo°,  leaving  anhydrous  syringin, 
CH^O",  which  melts  at  212°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  an 
nmorphous,  transparent,  hard,  friable,  tasteless,  neutral  mass  (Kromayer).  Ligus- 
trin from  privet  melts  at  185°— 190°.  (Kromayer.) 

Syringin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether ;  it  does  not  precipitate  motallic  salts. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Syringin,  when  heated,  decomposes  below  its  melting-point^ 
giving  off  an  odour  of  caramel,  and  burning  away. — 2.  The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  syringin  acquires  a  fine  dark-blue  colour  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  with  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  colour  changes  to  a  beautiful  violet, 
and  the  liquid  on  standing  deposits  blue,  and  on  addition  of  water,  grey-blue  flocks, 
which  dissolve  with  cherry -red  colour  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia. — 3.  When  cautiously 
heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  without  coloration,  but  on  boiling, 
the  solution  assumes  a  light  violet-red  colour,  and  deposits  blue  flocks. — 4.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  syringin  through  which  chlorine-gas  is  passed  acquires  a  red-brown  colour, 
but  after  awhile  becomes  quite  colourless.  At  the  same  time  an  acid  is  formed,  having 
a  bitter  irritating  taste,  and  assuming  a  dark-blue  colour  when  mixed  with  ferric 
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ehloride.—-6.  Syringin  dissolves  quickly  in  strong  nitrio  acid,  forming  a  deep  blood- 
red  solution. 

6.  When  aqueous  syringin  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
becomes  milky,  and  deposit*  adhering  lumps  of  syringenin,  whilst  fermentable  sugar 
remains  dissolved : 

100  pts.  crystallised  syringin  yielded  61*77  pts.  air-dry  syringenin  and,  on  the  average, 
41  pts.  sugar  (calc.  62*67  pts.  hydrate  of  syringenin*and  41*47  sugar:  Kromayer). 

Syringin  does  not  reduce  either  cuprate  of  potassium  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  not 
altered  by  alkalis.  (Kromayer.) 

BtunraoplCKnr.  This  substance  remains  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  from 
which  syringin  has  crystallised,  and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  animal  charcoal. 
By  treating  the  charcoal  with  hot  alcohol  (after  washing  it  with  warm  water),  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which  yields  by  evaporation  (after  being  again  treated  with  charcoal) 
a  yellowish  bitter  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether; 
is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  basic  acetate  of  lead;  and  does  not  reduce  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution  till  it  has  been  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Kro- 
m  ay  er,  he.  cit.) 

SYHUT.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sugar.  In  the  sugar-manufacture,  the  term 
is  applied  especially  to  the  mother-liquor  remaining  after  the  cane-sugar  has  crystallised 
out.  In  pharmaceutical  language,  it  is  applied  to  solutions  of  sugar,  either  iu  pure 
water,  in  the  decoction  or  infusion  of  any  medicinal  substance,  in  vinous  infusions 
or  ic  pressed,  and  fermented  fruit-juices. 

81AJBELYITE.  A  hydra  ted  borate  of  magnesium,  occurring  imbedded,  in 
rounded  grains  and  microscopic  needles,  in  the  fine-grained  limestone  of  the  metallife- 
rous deposits  of  Bezbanya  in  Hungary,  and  remaining  behind  when  the  limestone  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  acids.  Specific  gravity  of  the  needles  a  2*7,  of  the  grains  =  3  0. 
It  gives  off  water  when  hested,  but  reabsorbs  it  after  cooling.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
it  splits  and  swells  up  on  the  edges  with  strong  incandescence,  then  melts  to  a  tumefied 
and  finally  horny  brownish-grey  mass ;  colours  the  flame  red  to  yellow-red.  In  phos- 
phorus-salt it  dissolves  slowly  to  a  clear  glass,  yellowish  while  hot,  colourless  after 
cooling ;  in  borax,  after  prolonged  effervescence,  to  a  clear  bead  having  a  faint  reddish- 
grey  colour,  but  remaining  colourless  after  exposure  to  the  reducing  flame.  (K.  F. 
Peter s.Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xliv.  [2]  143;  xlvii.  [2]  347;  Jahresb.  1862, p.  1029.) 
The  following  analyses  by  A.  Stromeyer  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  836),  show  that  the 
imposition  of  the  needles  is  5MgO.2B»O».JH'0f  and  that  of  the  grains,  6Mg0.2B«0>. 


B»0.         MgO.       Fe'0\     H*0.         CI.      Qaartt.  2|HoO. 
Needles    .     36  66       52*49       1*66       6  99       0*49       0*20       trace    -    98  40 
Grains     .     34*00       49*44       3*20     12*37       0*20       .    .    •  .    .    =.    99  81 


The  Hungarian  name  of  native  sodic  carbonate. 


T 

TABA8B££B.  Hvdrated  silica,  occurring  in  stony  concretions  in  the  joints  of 
4he  bamboo.  It  resembles  hydrophane,  and  when  thrown  upon  water  does  not  sink 
till  completely  saturated  therewith.  It  is  the  least  refractive  of  all  known  solids,  its 
index  of  refraction,  for  the  yellow  ray,  being  1*115.  RostvanTonningen  (Jahresb. 
1860,  p.  531)  found  in  tabasheeer  from  Java,  86*39  per  cent,  silica  soluble  in  potash, 
0*42  ferric  oxide,  0*24  lime,  4  81  potash,  0*51  organic  matter,  and  7  63  water. 

TABEHCITE.  A  chloritic  mineral  from  Taberg  in  Wennland,  Sweden;  closely 
resembling  clinochlore  in  external  aspect  and  in  reactions  ;  and  containing,  according 
toSvanberg(Berz.  Jahresb.  xx.  235),  35*76  per  cent,  silica,  13  03  alumina,  30  00 
magnesia,  6*34  ferrous  oxide,  1*64  manganous  oxide,  2  07  potash,  11*76  water,  and  0*67 
fluorine.  According  to  Descloiseaux  (Ann.  Min.  xi  280),  it  is  optically  biaxial, 
like  clinochlore,  and  differs  in  composition  from  that  mineral  only  in  consequence  of 
admixtures. 

TAIVIAB  tFAJL  WoUasUmUe.  Native  silicate  of  calcium,  Ca'SiO*.  (See 
8iLicanw,  p.  252.) 
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T  ACAM  AH  AC.  Gummi  Takamahah.—X  reein  formerly  used  for  fumigation  and 

for  plasters.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it : — a.  West  Indian  tacamahac,  from  Efa- 
phrium  tomentoftum,  J  acq.  (Fagara  octandra,  L.)  and  &  exedsvm,  Kth.,  trees  belonging 
to  the  order  Burseracetg,  and  indigenous  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America.  The  resin  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
forms  reddish  or  brownish  lumps,  having  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  imperfectly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  perfectly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  oils,  both  fat  and  volatile.-r 
/3.  The  East  Indian  variety,  froca,  Calopkyllum  inophyllum.  L.  (according  to  Liadlpy 
from  C.  Cat  aba,  L.),  an  East  Indian  tree  belonging  to  the  order  Clusiaeetr,  is  very  rare. 
It  is  a  greenish-yellow  or  orange-coloured,  soft,  resinous  mass,  which  gradually  hardens, 
has  an  agreeable  larender-like  odour,  and  aromatic  somewhat  bitter  taste;  melts 
easily,  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol. 

TACHTAPHALTITE.  A  mineral  discovered  by  Weibye  (Pogg.  Ann.lxxxviii. 
160),  at  Krageroe  in  Norway,  where  it  occurs  imbedded  in  granite  veins  in  the  gneiss. 
According  to  Berlin,  it  contains  34*58  percent,  silica,  38*96  zircon  ia,  12  32  thorica(?) 
3  72  ferric  oxide,  1*85  alumina,  and  8*49  water.  It  forms  di metric  crystal}*,  like  thoso 
of  zircon,  being  combinations  of  the  prisms  ceP  and  ocPao  with  two  octahedrons— one 
of  110°  (terminal  edge),  the  other  of  60°.  Cleavage  not  Very  dittinct.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Hardness  «=»  6  52.  Specific  gravity  =  3*6.  Lustre  submetallic  to 
vitreous.  Colour  dark  reddish-brown.  Streak  dirty-yellow.  Subtranslucent. 
Heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  with  slight  fluorine  reaction.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  becomes  dirty-white,  but  does  not  melt.  In  borax  it  dissolve*  with  difiicultyj 
with  soda,  on  platinum,  it  forms  a  dirty  yeUowiah-brown  slag. 

TACHTDETTl.  Ca"Mg-ClM2HaO  or  Ca"ClJ.2Mg"ClU2HsO.— This  mineral 
occurs  in  the  saline  deposits  of  Stassfurt,  in  roundish,  yellow,  transparent  to  translucent 
lumps,  which  are  imbedded  in  compact  anhydrite,  and  contain  small  crystals  of  the 
latter  enclosed  within  themselves.  It  cleaves  distinctly  in  two  directions.  Deliquesces 
quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

TACHTLTTE.  Conchoidal  Augite. — A  silicate  occurring  in  basalt  on  the  Sisebuhl 
near  Daansfeld  in  Hanover,  and  containing  (according  to  Schnedermann)  55  74 
percent,  tdlica,  1240  alumina,  13*06  fem>so-ferric  oxide,  7'28  lime,  5*92  magnesia, 
3-88  soda,  0  60  potash,  0'19  manganous  oxide,  aud  2*73  water.  It  is  amorphous,  with 
conchoidal,  even  or  uneven  fracture  ;  black  and  opaque,  with  waxy  lustre  and  dark- 
grey  streak ;  brittle  and  somewhat  magnetic ;  hardness  -=  6  5 ;  specific  gravity  =• 
2*565— 2  693.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  very  easily,  and  with  intumescence,  to  a 
blistered,  brownish-green,  magnetic  glass,  and  gives  with  borax  the  reaction  of  iron. 

Hyalonulane,  a  mineral  occurring  in  the  porous  basalt  of  the  Vogelsgebirge  in 
Hesse,  is  usually  regarded  as  identical  with  tachylyte,  but  according  to  Hausmana 
(Handb.d.  Mineral,  ii.  546),  it  is  a  distinct  species.  According  to  an  analysis  by  C.  0. 
Gmeli  n  (Pogg.  Ajin.  xlix.  234),  it  contains : 

S  O*.      TIO».    Al»0>.      FeO.      CaO.    MgO.  Na'O.     K'O.*  MnO.  Water  ■nd 
60*22     1-41     17-84     1026     8  25    3*37    5  18    3  86    0*40    0*60    -  101*29 

Nearly  allied  to  it  is  a  mineral  from  the  Wetterau,  likewise  analysed  by  Gme- 
li n  (Leonhard's  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  1840,  p.  649),  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2*705,  does  not  gelatinise  with  acids,  and  is  not  decomposed  even  by  boiling  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid ;  alsoa  scoriaceous  augite,  described  by  D.  L.  G.Karsten,  and  analysed 
by  Klaproth  {Bcitriige,  iv.  190),  from  a  limestono  deposit  at  Guiliane  in  Sicily. 
(Handw.  d.  Chom.,viii.  467.) 

T JEN  XXIV,  or  Koussin. — A  resinous  substance,  supposed  to  constitute  the  active 
principle  of  koueso-flowors  (the  flowers  of  Braytra  anthelmintic*).  It  is  extracted 
by  digesting  the  flowers  with  strong  alcohol  containing  a  little  potash,  and  is  obtained 
by  evaporation  as  a  resinous  mass,  or  as  a  white  powder  having  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste.  It  melts  at  about  100°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  1300  pta.  spirit 
of  45  per  cent,  at  17°,  and  in  12  pts.  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.;  it  dissolves  in  ether  ia 
nearly  all  proportions,  and  with  tolerablo  facility  in  alkalis,  whence  it  ia  precipitated 
by  acids.    (Pavesi,  Buchn.  N.  Repcrt.  viii.  325.— Bedall,  ibid.  546.) 

TAGILITE.    A  basic  cupric  phosphate,  Cu»PJ0,.Cu"H«04,  from  Nischne-Tadlfik 

(iv.  561). 

TAOUA--BTTJT.    The  fruit  of  Phytdepha*  macrocarpa,  worked  as  "  vegetable 

ivory." 

TA-Honro.   A  lead-glass  containing  ferric  oxide,  used  in  China  as  a  red  enamel 

colour  on  porcelain. 
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TAZCT7  wood.  A  wood  from  Paraguay,  resembling  guaiacum-wood  in  appear- 
ance and  specific  gravity.  It  hasa  greenish-brown  colour  when  fresh;  becomes  covered, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  a  greenish-yellow  crystalline  powder ;  and  exhibits  under 
the  microscope  yellow  oblique  prisms,  together  with  shining,  colourless,  thin,  six-sided 
tables :  the  latter  are  not  altered  by  alkalis ;  the  former,  which  consist  of  taiguic  acid, 
are  reddened  thereby.'  Strong  boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  it  137  per  cent,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  taiguic  acid  with  resinous  and  waxy  substances.  The  wood,  after  drying  in 
hydrogen-gas,  yields,  when  boiled  with  water,  67  percent,  of  a  gum-resin  smelling  like 
benzoin,  after  which  alcohol  again  extracts  from  it  2*5  per  cent,  of  resinous  substance. 

TAXOTTXC  AOZB.  (Arnaudon,  Cimento,  vii.  37;  Jahresb.  1858.  p.  264.)— This 
acid,  which  occurs  in  the  cold  alcoholic  extract  of  taigu  wood  (supra),  is  freed  from 
admixed  resins  by  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  from  waxy  matters  by  ether : 
the  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried :  100  pts.  of  the  wood  yield  2  pts. 
of  the  acid. 

Taiguic  acid  crystallises  in  oblique  prisms  having  a  fine  yellow  colour :  it  is  tasteless 
and  inodorous  ;  but  when  rubbed,  emits  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  becomes  electric :  it 
melts  at  1 35°,  and  sublimes  at  180°.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat  (about  0-001) ;  but  when  heated  with  water  to  140°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it 
dissolves  in  larger  quantity,  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  Acetone,  ethers,  benzene, 
and  strong  alcohol  dissolve  it  freely.  It  contains  70'9  per  cent,  carbon,  5*9  hydrogen, 
and  23*2  oxygen,  agreeing  with  the  empirical  formula  G'H40. 

Taiguic  acid  unites  with  bases,  forming  crystal  Usable  salts,  from  which  it  is  separated 
unaltered  by  the  stronger  acids.  "With  the  alkalis  it  forms  easily  soluble  salts  having 
a  deep  red  colour,  the  production  of  which  is  quite  independent  of  atmospheric  oxygen ; 
hence  taiguic  acid  forms  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  alkalis.  The 
neutral  solutions  of  the  alkaline  taiguatos  form,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
an  amorphous  scarlet  precipitate,  which,  in  contact  with  water,  gradually  becomes  crys- 
talline and  reddish-yellow ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  obtained  in  pointed  crystals  by  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution.— Nitrate  of 
silver  forms,  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  alkaline  taiguatos,  a  cinnabar-coloured  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  aiid  in 
ether,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ammonia, 

TAJtOTmAvr.    Syn.  with  Nephrite  (iv.  31). 

TALC.  4Mg"0.6SiO,.§H,0. — This  mineral  occurs  both  crystallised  and  massive ; 
the  massive  variety  is  called  steatite,*  and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species ;  but  it  has  the  same  composition  as  crystalline  talc. 

Talc  usually  forms  lamellar  crystals,  which  cleave  perfectly  in  one  direction,  but 
sre  too  incompletely  developed  to  admit  of  an  exact  determination  of  their  crystalline 
system ;  they  are,  however,  optically  biaxial,  and,  besides  the  principal  cleavage,  exhibit 
also  traces  of  cleavage  in  two  directions  obliquely  inclined  to  one  another.  The  crystals 
are  of  various  sizes,  forming  plates,  laminae,  and  scales,  and  are  sometimes  elongated 
in  one  direction.  They  also  occur  aggregated,  in  crystullo-laminur,  radio-laminar,  or 
scaly  groups,  which  in  larger  masses  often  exhibit  a  true  slaty  structure  (talcose  slate). 
The  lamellae  arc  very  flexible  but  not  elastic,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Talc  is  very 
soft,  its  hardness  being,  in  fact,  adopted  as  the  unit  of  the  scale.  Specific  gravity  a 
26  to  2*8.  It  is  colourless,  white,  grey,  greenish- white  and  greenish -grey,  apple-green, 
leek-green,  and  yellowish-white  to  yellowish-grey,  transparent  (in  thin  lamella*)  to 
merely  translucent  on  the  edgos,  and  has  a  waxy  lustre,  nacreous  on  the  perfect 
cleavage-faces.  When  heated  before  tho  blowpipe,  it  glows  brightly,  usually  exfoliatos 
and  burns  hard  (to  a  hardness  of  6),  but  docs  not  fuse  ;  with  phosphorus-salt  it  yields 
a  skeleton  of  silica,  and  when  moistened  with  cobalt-solution,  and  ignited,  it  becomos 
pale-red.    It  is  insoluble  in  acids  both  before  and  after  ignition. 

Compact  steatite  (Specistein  of  the  Germans),  which  occurs  massive,  imbedded  in 
kidney-ehaped  and  nodular  lumps,  also  as  pseudomorphs  after  quartz  and  dolomite,  has 
an  uneven  to  splintery  fracture,  a  greasy  feel,  and  docs  not  adhere  to  the  tougue.  Its 
specific  gravity  and  hardness  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  of  talc :  the  hardness, 
however,  is  sometimes  rather  greater  (  =  1*5).  It  is  white,  grey,  yellow,  red,  green, 
dull,  opaque  to  translucent  on  the  edges.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  gives  off  a 
little  water;  before  the  blowpipe  it  does  not  melt,  but  burns  to  a  degree  of  hardness 
sufficient  to  scratch  glass ;  when  ignited  with  cobalt-solution,  it  becomes  pale  red.  It 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  differing  in  that  respect  from  crystalline  talc. 
Potstone,  or  Lapis  otlaris,  is  a  coarse  dark-coloured  steatite,  more  or  less  impure. 
Pure  talc,  4Mg"0.5SiO».*H,0,  contains  62  14  per  cent,  silica,  32  92  magnesia,  and 
494  water.    Tho  numerous  analyses  of  the  mineral  in  its  several  varieties  exhibit  but 

•  Soapstone  (aUo  caltat  itratlt*)lt  »  mineral  of  dlnVreot  compo»ltlon-»ti..  HUcate  of  m*|rn«tluni 
aud  aluminium  (p.  334). 
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slight  deviation  from  this  composition— viz.,  from  about  62  to  64  per  cent  silica,  28  to 
33  magnesia,  and  2*5  to  5  water,  with  from  0*5  to  7  per  cent,  ferrous  oxide  replacing 
part  of  the  magnesia,  and  occasionally  small  quantities  of  alumina,  lime,  &c,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  impurities.  8ome  varieties  appear  to  be  anhydrous,  or  to  contain 
but  very  little  water ;  but  this  result  is  perhaps  due  to  defective  analysis,  as  the  water 
is  expelled  only  at  a  very  strong  red  heat.  (For  the  individual  analyses,  see  Ram  - 
molsberg's  Mimeralchtmie,  p.  517. ) 

Talc  is  a  very  widely  diffused  mineral,  some  of  its  varieties  (especially  common  talc, 
potstone,  and  steatite)  forming  extensive  beds  in  regions  of  crystalline  rocks.  Apple- 
green  talc  occurs  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles  ;  also  on  the  Greiner  Mountain  in 
Salzburg,  and  in  the  Valais,  &c.  Potstone  occurs  in  the  Valais  and  the  Grisons,  and  at 
Wald  in  Styria.  Extensive  beds  of  steatite  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  New  England 
States — also  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

Green  talcose  minerals  occur  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  at  Gastein  in  the  TyroL  A 
white,  large-laminated,  and  radio-laminated  talc  from  Pressnitz,  in  Bohemia,  contains 
about  68  per  cent,  silica,  26  magnesia,  12  to  16  ferrous  oxide,  and  41  water. 
(Scheerer.) 

Slabs  of  steatite  are  extensively  employed  as  firestones  in  furnaces  and  stoves.  It 
may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  formed  into  tubes  by  boring.  When  ground,  it  is  used 
for  diminishing  friction.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of 
porcelain.  Venetian  talc  is  used  for  removing  oil-stains  from  woollen  cloths,  &c 
(Dana,  ii.  277.) 

TALC,  DTOUXATBD.    The  harder  varieties  of  steatite. 

TA1C,  WHXTB,  from  China ;  syn.  with  Agalmatolitb  (i.  60). 

TAXiC-AX*TJM.     A  term  sometimes  applied  to  magnesio-aluminic  sulphate 

(p.  583). 

TALCAPATilE.  A  variety  of  apatite  containing  magnesia,  occurring  in  six- 
sided  crystals,  grouped  or  single,  in  the  chlorite-slate  of  the  Schischimskan  Mountains, 
near  Slatoustin  the  Ural.  According  to  Herman  n  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  101j.it  contains 
37*50  per  cent,  lime,  7*74  magnesia,  39  02  phosphoric  acid,  2*10  sulphuric  acid,  0  91 
chlorine,  2-23  fluorine  (and  loss),  100  oxide  of  iron,  and  9*50  insoluble  matter.  The 
soluble  portion  may  be  represented  approximately  by  the  formula  3Ca,P,O\Mg■P,0•; 
but  it  is  probably  only  an  impure  apatite,  the  magnesia  being  derived  from  the  gangue. 

TALC-CHLORZTB.    Syn.  with  CuscocHLon*. 

TAXO-ZS.OIY-ORE.  Maqnesian  Iron-ore.  Talkrisenerz.  Tester  anus  magnfiifcr.— 
This  name  is  applied  by  Breithnupt  {Handb.  d.  Mineralogie,  iii.  778)  to  an  iron-ore 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  consisting  (according to  P latt n  er)of  ferrous  oxide  with 
much  magnesia,  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  titanic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  alumina,  but  no  chromium.  It  forms  cubo-octahedrons,  fissured  internally,  bat 
exhibiting  only  traces  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  cubic  and  octahedral  faces.  It  is 
opaque,  iron-black  with  black  streak,  and  nearly  semimetallic  lustre.  Hardness  « 
6  0.  Specific  gravity  =  4  0  to  4*5.  Very  slightly  magnetic  Behaves  before  the, 
blowpipe  like  titanifcrous  iron-ore. 

TAXC-XROXTBTOiril.  Talkeisenstein, — Breithaupt's  name  for  a  magnetic 
iron-ore  from  Sparta  in  New  Jersey,  having  the  ferrous  oxide  partly  replaced  by  mag- 
nesia. It  is  slightly  magnetic,  and  has  a  density  of  4*41  to  4  -12.  Allied  to  this  is  the 
magnesiferous  magnetic  iron-ore  occurring  in  imperfect  octahedrons  in  the  slates  of  the 
Monroe  Mountains  in  Ireland,  and  containing,  according  to  Andrews  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
lvii.  376),  71*41  percent.  Fe'O*.  21  59  Fe'O,  and  6*45  MgO— Also  Bammelsbcrg's 
magnoferrito  from  Vesuvius  (iii.  784). 

TAXiC-tr ARiarcT.  Talkgranat.  Talkthongranat.  Magnesian  garnet  froiu 
Arendal  in  Norway  (ii.  772). 

TALCZTE,  or  TALXXTE.  A  mineral  from  Wicklowin  Ireland,  allied  to  naerite 
(iv.  1). 

TAXiCOXX*.  This  name  was  applied  by  Naumann  to  the  white  laminated  tak 
from  Pressnitz  in  Bohemia  (supra). 

TAXtCOSE  SLATE.  A  dark  slaty  rock,  having  a  somewhat  greasy  feel,  and 
consisting  largely  of  talc,  intimately  mixed  with  felspar  and  quartz. 

TAXtXtXCOOVIAH-OXX*.   Syn.  with  Caeapa-oil  (i.  749). 

TAXiXinvGiTE.  An  oxychloride  of  copper,  allied  to  atacamite,  from  the  Botallsck 

mine  in  Cornwall.  It  forms  greenish-blue,  thin,  somewhat  crystalline  crusts,  composrd 
of  small  spherules.    Hardness  =  3.    Specific  gravity  =  3*5.    It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
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easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  in  ammonia,  and  turns  green,  with  loss  of  water,  at  100°. 
It  contains  66'24  per  cent,  cupric  oxide,  11*33  chlorine,  and  24-16  water  (  —  10173), 
besides  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  arsenic,  alumina,  and  sodic  chloride:  whence  the  for- 
mula, CuXl,.4Cu*H«0,.4H,0  (Churc  h,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xriii.  77).  For  atacamite, 
Church  calculates  the  formula  Cu"Cl«.3Cu"H  O'.H'O.    (Compare  i.  429.) 

Another  cupric  oxychloride  from  the  same  mine,  called  botallackite,  occurring  in 
thin  pale  mountain-green  crusts,  of  specific  gravity  3*6,  was  found  to  contain  66*25 
per  cent  Cu"0,  14  76  CI  and  22  45  H  O  (=  103  22),  whence  tho  formula  Cu'Cl*. 
3Ca"H,0,.3H,0.  A  blue  cupric  oxychloride,  also  from  the  same  mine,  appeared,  from 
a  preliminary  analysis,  to  consist  of  Cu*Cl,.6CuMHI0'.6U*0.    (C h u  rc b,  ibid.  212.) 

TAIIOW.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  harder  and  less  fusible  fats,  occurring 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  most  common  being  beef 
and  mutton  tallow.  The  mo6t  Bolid  of  the  vegetable  fats  are  cacao- fat,  from  TVo- 
brotna  Cacao',  Chinese  tallow,  from  the  berries  of  StMingia  febifera ;  myrica-tallow,  from 
the  berries  of  Myrica  cerifera  (which,  however,  is  rather  a  wax) ;  virola- tallow,  from  the 
shelled  almonds  of  Myristica  stbi/era;  and  piney-tallow,  from  the  fruit  of  Valeria 
indica.  Coeoanat-fat  is  also  frequently  called  a  tallow,  though  it  has  rather  the  con- 
sistence of  butter.  (See  the  names  of  the  several  plants  in  this  Dictionary ;  also 
GmeJm'g  Handbook,  xvi.  385—400.) 

Animal  tallow  consists  chiefly  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  the  stoarin  pre- 
dominating, but  varying  with  the  species  of  the  animal  (e.g.,  mutton  and  deer  tallow 
are  mostly  harder  and  less  fusible  than  beef-tallow),  and  with  the  age,  mode  of  feed- 
ing, &c.  The  tallow  is  separated  from  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  it  is  enclosed  (the 
entire  mass  constituting  suet)  by  melting.  This  operation  is  performed  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  pts.  water  to  100  pts.  tallow).  The  melted  tallow  is  white, 
if  pure ;  a  less  pure  tallow,  which  has  a  yellowish  colour,  may  l>e  bleach ei  by  exposure 
to  light  and  air;  more  rarely,  the  bleaching  is  effected  by  the  use  of  chemical  reugents — e.g., 
by  heating  100  pts.  of  the  tallow  with  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid  and  i  pt  red  chroma te  of 
pottish,  or  200  pts.  tallow  with  1  pt  nitric  acid  and  1  pt  oil  of  vitriol. 

Tallow,  especially  that  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles ;  in  smaller  quantity  also  in  pharmacy. 

TALMI  GOLD,  an  alloy  used  for  the  manufacture  of  trinkets,  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Sauerwein  (Dingl.  L  clxx.  154),  86  4  per  cent  copper,  12  2  zinc,  11  tin, 
and  0*3  iron. 

'  TApLOV.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  glass  flux,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  lead 
with  a  little  copper,  used  as  an  enamel  colour  on  porcelain.  (Ebolmen  and  Salve  tat, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxv.  344.) 

TALTALZTS.  The  name  given  by  Domeyko  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  815)  to  a  black 


ing44-6  percent  CuO,2  4  CaO,  0  8  MgO,  16  2  A1J0\  113  Fe'O\208  SiO»,07  CI,  and 


grained  mixture  of  atacamite,  malachite,  red  haematite,  and  calcspar,  intersected  by 
crystals  of  tourmalin. 

TAMAEIND8.  Fructtts  Tamarindarum. — The  pulpy  mass  contained  in  the  pods 
of  Tamarindus  indica,  a  leguminous  tree  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Arabia.  It  has  a  faint  vinous  odour  and  agreeably  acid  taste.  Va  u  - 
quel  in  (Ann.  Chim.  v.  92)  found  in  East  Indian  tamarinds,  sugar,  gum,  pectic  acid, 
malic,  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  and  cellulose.  Scheele 
did  not  find  citric  acid.  According  toGorup-Besanez  (Buchn.  Repert  lxviii. 260), 
tamarinds  likewise  contain  acetic  and  formic  acids. 

TAMAKITB.  Chalcophyllite.  Copper-mica  (in  part). — A  basic  cupric  arsenate, 
occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  also  foliated,  massive,  and  in  druses.  Principal 
axis  of  rhombohedron  -  2  5636.  Anple  R  :  R  (terminal)  -  69°  48';  oR  :  R-  108° 
4'.  Observed  combination, oR  .  R,  also  with  +  2R.  -  JR,  and  «R.  Cleavage  highly 
perfect  parallel  to  oR.  which  plane  ia  sometimes  triangularly  striated.  Hardness  « 
2.  Specific  gravity  —  2*4  to  2  66.  Lustre  poarly  on  the  base,  vitreous  or  subadamantine 
on  the  other  faces.  Colour  emerald-  or  grass-green  toverditer-grcen.  Streak  somewhat 
pier.  Fracture  scarcely  observable.  Sectile.  When  heated  it  decrepitates  and  exfo- 
liates.   Before  the  blowpipe  it  yields  a  scoriaceous  mass  enclosing  a  button  of  copper. 

Analyses.— a,  by  Chenevix  (Phil.  Trans.  1801).— A.  Specific  gravity -2435  (Her- 
mann, J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  294).— *\  d.  Specific  gruvity  =  2  669  (Damour,  Ann.  Ch. 
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A»*0\ 

p»o». 

CuO. 

FeO. 

IPO. 

a.  21 

•  • 

68 

21 

100 

b.  1761 

44  45 

292 

3-93 

3119 

100 

c.  19-35 

1-29 

62-92 

•  • 

1-80 

23-94 

99-30 

d.  21-27 

1-66 

52-30 

•  • 

213 

22-58 

9984 

These  widely  different  results  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  formula: 

a  may  be  approximately  represented  by  8Cu0.As'O».13H»0  -  Cu«As«O".5CuH,0,.8«q. 
c  and  d  „  „  8CuO.As*0\15H*0  -  Cu,Aa?O,.5CuH,OU0aq. 

b  „  „  8CuO.As?0*.23HK)  -  Cu'As'O*  5CuH«OU8aq. 

The  principal  Cornish  localities  of  this  mineral  are  the  copper  mines  of  Tingtang, 
Huel  Gorland,  and  Huel  Unity,  near  Redruth.  It  occurs  also  crystallised  in  iron-ore 
at  Sayda  in  Saxony,  in  minute  crystals  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  and  at  Moldawain 
the  Bannat.    It  is  sometimes  found  altered  to  chrysocolla. 

tamarix.  From  the  flowers  of  the  French  tamarisk  (  Tamarix  gallica),  a  crys- 
talline iridescent  substance  may  be  obtained,  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol  and  evapora- 
tion (Lande  r  er).  The  leaves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  potass ic  sulphate.  T.  lasa 
grows  chiefly  on  the  Kirghis  Steppe:  100  pts.  of  the  young  air-dried  plant  yield  337 
per  cent,  ash,  containing  12*6  per  cent,  sodic  carbonate,  62*0  sodic  chloride,  1*6  aodic 
imlphate,  and  8  0  potassic  sulphate,  together  with  38*8  pta.  insoluble  salts.  (Gobel.) 

Tamarix  mannifera  yields,  in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  {Coccus  ntanni- 
ferns),  a  saccharine  substance,  the  so-called  Manna  of  Sinai,  which  is  a  yellow  syrup 
containing  55  per  cent,  cane-sugar,  25  inverted  sugar,  20  dextrin,  &c  (Berths lot, 
Compt.  rend.  hii.  583.) 

TAMTAMS,  or  Gong-gongs. — Chinese  musical  instruments  having  the  form  of  a 
kettle-drum,  and  sounded  by  beating  them  with  a  stick  covered  with  leather.  According 
toKlaproth,  they  are  formed  of  an  alloy  of  78  pts.  copper  to  22  pts.  tin.  According 
toGenth(Mitth.d.  Gewerbevereins,  f.  Hannover,  1859,  p.  106),  they  consist  of  80  per 
cent,  copper  and  20  per  cent.  tin.  According  to  Julie  n  (Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  1069 X  the 
Chinese  aUoy  the  copper  for  these  instruments,  and  for  cymbals,  &c.,  with  \  pt.  of 
tin. 

T  AS  ACETIC  AC  IB.  An  acid  said  by  Peschier  (J.  Chim.  med.  iv.  58),  to 
exist  in  the  flowers  of  the  common  tansy  ( Tanacttum  mugare).  It  is  crystalline, 
soluble  in  water,  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  potash  and  soda,  and  precipitates  the 
solutions  of  calcium,  barium,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  mercury. 

TAWACETIW.  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
tansy.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  absinthin  from  wormwood  (i.  2),  and 
forms  a  yellowish-white,  granular,  inodorous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  still  less  in  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  and  rather  sharp  taste,  and  i» 
precipitated  by  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercurons  salts,  not  by  tannic  acid.  (Fromberg, 
Geig.  Magaz.  viii.  35. — Leroy,  J.  Chim.  med.  xxi.  357.) 

TAJT  AC  XSTUHf  VCXO-ARS.  Tansy.— The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  vola- 
tile oil,  a  bitter  extractive  matter  called  tanacoti  n  (supra),  tannin,  sugar,  malic  acid, 
and  other  substances.  The  flowers  contain  tho  same  constituents,  but  are  richer  in 
volatile  oil,  and  (according  to  Peschier)  they  also  contain  tanacctic  acid.  The 
seeds  contain  volatile  oil,  fat  oil,  and  a  bitter  substance. 

The  volatile  oil  of  tansy,  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  or  flowers  with 
water,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  92  to  0  93,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0*85,  thickens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  dissolves  in  iodine,  but  is  not  sensibly 
acted  upon  by  it.  When  distilled  with  chromate  of  potassium  und  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  a  volatile  crystalline  body,  having  the  composition  of  ordinary  camphor 
(Persoz,  Compt.  rend.  viii.  433;  Vohl,  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1863,  p.  318).  It  is 
decomposed  and  dissolved  by  nitric  and  by  sulphuric  acid. 

TANAH-AMPO,  A  plastic  earth,  occurring  in  Java,  and  used  by  the  natives  as 
food,  after  being  dried  over  a  charcoal -fire.    (Moh  nike,  J.  Chim.  med.  iv.  58.) 

TAJfOBZHIA  MADAOA8CAKZSNSXS.  A  shrub  indigenous  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  kernels  of  which  contain,  besides  fat  oil  and  tho  ordinary  plant-consti- 
tuents, a  crystallisable  substance  called  tanghin-camphor  or  tanghinin.  To 
prepare  this  substance,  the  almonds  are  freed  from  oil  by  pressure,  then  exhausted 
with  ether,  and  tho  ethereal  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  Tanghinin  then  remains 
behind,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
colourless,  transparent,  shining  scales,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has 
a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  afterwards  produces  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  It 
melts  to  a  resin  when  gently  heated,  but  is  not  volatile.    It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid, 
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without  entering  into  combination,  and  is  coloured  yellow  by  other  adds  and  by 
alkalis.  The  alcoholic  solution  forma  white  precipitates  with  lead-,  mercury-,  and 
silver-salts.    Tanghinin  is  very  poisonous,  quickly  producing  fatal  effects. 

TAN  oxwatt  E.  A  variety  of  nephrite  from  Tangiwai  in  New  Zealand.  ( Jahresb. 
1864,  p.  351.) 

TANKITB,  A  mineral  from  Norway  resembling  chiastolite :  specific  gravity  - 
2-936.    (Breithaupt,  Schw.  J.  1829,  p.  246.) 

TAVW A8PIDIC  ACID.  C  <H*0"  (?).  (Luck,  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  p.  667.) 
— An  acid  contained,  together  with  pteritannic  acid,  in  the  root  of  the  male  fern 
(Aspidmm  Ptiix  mas).  The  method  of  extracting  these  acids  and  separating  them 
with  ether  lias  been  already  described  (iv.  745).  The  impure  tannaspidic  acid  left 
undissolved  by  the  ether  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  evaporation  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydrogen. 

Tannaspidic  acid  forms  a  black-brown,  shining,  amorphous  mass,  tri tumble  to  a  red- 
brown  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fixed  oils,  easily 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  soluble  alBo  in  warm  acetic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution 
evaporated  by  heat,  in  contact  with  the  air,  leaves  a  residue  no  longer  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark-green  liquid,  which  soon  becomes 
brown-red  on  the  surface.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  and  decomposes  it.  With  chlorine  it 
forms  substitution-products. 

Tannaspidic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  potash  or  ammonia,  forming  a  dark-brown 
solution,  which  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  especially  when  warmed,  acquiring  a  brown- 
red  colour:  acids  addfd  to  the  Utter  solution  throw  down  a  black  powder.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  tannaspidic  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of 
calcium,  acetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride  of  platinum, — also,  after 
addition  of  ammonia,  by  zinc-,  mercury-,  and  tin-salts.  Feme  chloride  colours  the 
alcoholic  solution  green,  and  on  addition  of  ammonia  a  green  precipitate  is  formed. 
The  solution  of  tannaspidic  acid  precipitates  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isinglass,  but  not 
a  solution  of  tartar-emetic 

By  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which  dries  up  to  a  black  shining  mass,  containing  on  the  average  43*4 
per  cent,  carbon,  3*6  hydrogen,  22  3  oxygen,  and  30*60  plumbic  oxide,  agreeing 
vpproximately  with  the  formula  C*"HMPb"0",  which  requires  43*2  per  cent.  C,  3  6  D, 
22-2  O,  and  31  0  PbO. 

Chlorotan naspidic  Acids. — When  dry  chlorine-gas  is  passed  orer  dry  tannaspidic 
acid,  a  substitution-product  is  formed,  containing  2  at.  chlorine,  and  yielding  on  tritu- 
ration a  cinnamon-brown  powder,  having  a  fruity  odour  and  sour  astringent  taste, 
soluble  with  brown  colour  in  alcohol  and  aqueous  alkalis,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fixed  oils.  Tannaspidic  acid  suspended  in  water  is  con- 
verted by  chlorine  or  by  hypochlorous  acid  into  a  product  containing  3  at.  chlorine  ; 
and  the  air-dried  acid,  treated  with  moist  chlorine-gas,  yields  a  product  containing  4 
at.  chlorine. 

Etkyl'tanna&pidic  Acid.  — The  alcoholic  solution  of  tannaspidic  acid  turns  red  when 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  red  sub- 

TAJTirSCOSTEPXTrxo  ACID.  C~IImO" ?  (Kawulier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
xxix.  10.) — An  acid  resembling  the  tannic  acids,  occurring,  about  Easter-time,  in  the 
bark  of  Scotch  fir-trees  from  20  to  25  years  old.  To  prepare  it,  the  bark  is  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol ;  the  extract  loft  on  evaporation  is  treated  with  water;  the  clear 
aqueous  solution  is  repeatedly  precipitated  with  neutral  lead-acetate,  a  load-falt 
mixed  with  resin  then  remaining  in  solution  ;  the  clear  solutions  are  precipitated  with 
ba«ic  lead-acetate ;  the  washed  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
Bulphydric  acid ;  and  the  liquid  is  concentrated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
Tannecortepinic  acid  is  then  deposited  in  crusts,  which  yield  by  trituration  a  reddish- 
brown  powder  having  an  astringent  taste.  It  is  solublo  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
warmed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  red  precipitate  having  nearly  tho 
same  composition  as  the  acid,  togotber  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  ferric  chloride,  acquires  a  greenish  colour,  changing  to 
red-brown  on  standing,  and  afterwards  deposit*  a  blackish-green  precipitnte. 

TA nn ENXT&  A  sulpbido  of  copper  and  bismuth,  Cu^Bi'S',  occurring  at 
Tanneobaum,  in  the  Erzgcbirge  (ii.  77);  also,  according  to  Domeyko  (Ann.  Min. 
[6],  v.  453),  in  the  mines  of  Cerro  Blanco,  near  Copiapo,  in  long  tin-white  needles, 
intersecting  copper-pyrites.  Analysis  gavo  22  4  per  cent,  snlphur,  62-7  bismuth,  20  6 
copper,  and  4*1  iron  (—  99  8). 

TAVHIO  ACXD.   TANNIN.   These  terms  are  applied  to  certain  substances 
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occurring  in  the  bark  and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters.  They  are  mostly  amorphous,  have  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  a  rou^h 
but  not  sour  taste ;  colour  ferric  salts  black-blue  or  green;  precipitate  albumin  and 
gelatin  from  their  solutions ;  and  unite  with  animal  membrane  into  a  mass  which 
resists  putrefaction,  namely  leather,  the  skin  then  becoming  tanned.  All  these 
substances  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  gallotannicacid(ii.  762), 
or  to  differ  from  it  only  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  foreign  matters ;  but  more 
exact  investigation  ha*  shown  that  most  of  them  differ  in  some  essential  properties 
from  gallotannic  acid,  which  indeed  exists  only  in  Turkish  and  Chinese  gall-nuts,  and 
in  ordinary  oak-apples.  Of  tho  other  varieti«  of  tannin,  the  most  distinctly  charac- 
terised aro  caffetannk  acid  (i.  709),  catechutannic  or  cachoutannic  acid  (i.  817), 
morintannic  acid  or  tannin  of  fustic  (iii.  1049),  quercitannic  acid  or  tannin  of  oak-bark 
(v.  6),  and  quinotannic  or  cinchona-tannic  acid  (v.  30). 

The  tannins  may  bo  divided  into  two  groups — those  which  give  black  or  blue,  and 
those  which  give  olive-green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts;  and  St  en  house  has  shown  that 
most  of  the  tannins  which  givo  bluish-black  precipitates  with  ferric  salts  are  gluco- 
sides,  being  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and  another  substance, 
a  property  first  pointed  out  by  Strecker  in  the  case  of  gallotannic  acid,  which  yields 
glucose  and  gallic  acid: 

C^BW  +  4H«0    -    C4H»0«  +  3C'H«0»; 

whereas,  among  those  which  give  green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts,  only  one  (namely, 
the  tannin  of  willow-bark)  appears  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Gallotannic  acid  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields  pyrogallic  and  mctagallic 
acids,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride  (ii.  765): 

C»tHti0u  =    3C«HsO»  +  CH«0'  +  3CO«; 

Gallotannic  PjrrogaUlc  Metagallic 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

whereas  all  those  tannins  which  turn  ferric  salts  green,  yield,  by  dry  distillation,  oxy- 
phenic  acid  or  pyrocatechin,  CIIK)*,  which  differs  from  pyrogallic  acid  by  containing 
1  at.  oxygen  less  (iv.  316). 

All  tannins  are  remarkable  for  tho  avidity  with  which  they  absorb  oxygen,  especially 
in  presence  of  alkalis,  being  thereby  converted  into  bodies  of  various  colour — red, 
brown,  black,  and  even  green  :  e.g.,  gallotannic  acid  into  tannoxylic  or  tannomelanic 
acid ;  caffetannic  acid  into  viridic  acid ;  quinotannic  acid  into  cinchona-rod,  &c. 

Tannins  occur  especially  in  perennial  plants,  but  are  likewise  found  in  annuals  and 
biennials.  They  occur  in  tho  perennial  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  in  the  bark  of 
most  tree-stems,  and  in  the  young  branches  of  shrubs  and  other  woody  plants.  Tbey 
arc  also  found  in  tho  husks  of  fruits  and  seeds,  and  in  unripe  fruits,  less  frequently  in 
the  leaves,  and  least  of  all  in  tho  petals.  According  to  Wahlenberg,  they  are 
never  found  in  tho  interior  of  tho  seed,  or  in  poisonous  plants,  or  in  such  as  contain 
caoutchouc  or  milky  juice. 

Iron-blueing  tannins  are  found  in  gall-nuts  and  oak-apples  ;  in  the  leaves,  bark,  &c. 
of  tho  oak,  poplar,  birch,  hazel-nut,  and  other  trees;  tho  leaves  of  Arbutus  Uva'vrtt, 
Arbutus  Untdo,  and  Lythrum  Salicaria ;  tho  stalks  of  Ribes  rubrum ;  the  bark  of 
Comus  mascula,  and  many  other  plants  and  vegetable  organs.  Iron-greening  tan- 
nins occur  in  catechu,  cinchona-barks,  pines,  and  fir ;  in  the  root  of  Crameria  triandra. 
Rheum  rhaponticum,  Potmtilla  tormentilla  ;  in  the  bark  of  Salix  triandra  and  S.undu~ 
lata,  of  AInus  glutinosa,  Pin  us  Larix,  Rhisophora  Mangle  (the  common  black  man- 
grove), and  of  many  other  plants. 

R.  Wagner  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  461)  divides  tannins  into  pat  hological 
tannins,  found  only  in  diseased  vegetable  tissues,  such  as  gall-nuts  and  oak-apples; 
and  physiological  tannins,  which  occur  in  bark  and  othor  parts  of  plants  in  their 
ordinary  state.  Both  kinds  of  tannins  precipitate  gelatin  from  its  solution,  but  only 
the  physiological  tannins  aro  capablo  of  forming  with  it  a  true  leather  not  liable  to 
putrefy. 

All  varieties  of  tannin  are  precipitated  by  organic  alkaloids.  According  to  Wagn  er, 
1  gramme  of  quercitannic  acid  requires  for  precipitation  0  3715  gnn.  of  cinchonine ; 
and  assuming  that  tho  tannins  of  sumach  and  other  astringent  substances  form,  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  precipitates  having  the  same  composition,  he 
obtains  the  following  results  respecting  tho  strength  of  various  substances  used  in 
tanning : — 

Bark  of  young  oaks  contains  .       »       10*80  per  cent  tannin. 

Ordinary  oak-bark  6-25  „ 

Pine-bark         .      .             ...        7*33  „ 
Beech-bark  2  00 
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Sumach  (first  qualify)  contains   .      .      .  16  50  per  cent,  tannin. 

„     (second  quality)     ....  13*00  „ 

Valonia  (first  quality)        ....  26*75  „ 

„     (second  quality)     ....  19*00  „ 

Bablah   14*50  ,, 

Grape-seods  freed  from  oil  .              .       .  6*50  „ 

Hops  (harvest  of  1865)      ....  4*25  ,, 

Schulzef  f  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  465)  has  observed  that  the  precipitation  of 
tannin  by  gelatin  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  he 
has  applied  the  reaction  to  facilitate  the  volumetric  estimation  of  tannin.  For  this 
purpose  he  saturates  a  graduated  solution  of  tannin  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  deter- 
mines the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  gelatin  required  to  precipitate 
a  given  quantity  of  the  former.  He  then  exhausts  the  substance  to  bo  analysed  with 
boiling  water,  and  adds  to  the  extract  tho  titrated  solution  of  gelatin.  The  deposi- 
tion of  tho  precipitate  may  be  still  further  facilitated  by  introducing  into  the  vessel  a 
small  quantity  of  pounded  glass  or  sharp  sand. 

.  TaITNZCENaMIC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Gaixamic  Acid  (ii.  759). 
TAJsriffrNCENlC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Catechu*  (i.  816). 

TAVKOmnislLmo  ACZ3>.  CH4Os.— This  acid,  discovered  by  Biichner 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  liii.  373),  who  however  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^O**,  is 
produced  by  adding  gallotannic  acid  to  boiling  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1*27,  as 
long  as  effervescence  is  thereby  produced.  The  liquid  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
till  a  sample  mixed  with  acetic  acid  remains  clear  on  cooling,  then  supersaturated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  tho  water-bath ;  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  acetate  and  gallate  of  potassium.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of 
lead,  which  throws  down  tannomelanate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  a  black-brown  powder 
containing  (according  to  Gerhardt)  3C"H,Pb"0« 2Pb"H«0*\  Tannomelanic  acid 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  either  from  gallic  or  from  tannoxylic  acid  (infra) : 
C'H'O*  +  0    =    OH'O5  +  CO*  +  HaO. 

Gallic  acid.  Tannome- 
*  lanic  acid. 

C'H«0«  -    C4H,0»  +  CO'  +  H'O. 

Tannoxylic  Tannome- 
•cid.  lanlc  acid. 

TANNOPXC  ACID.  CnK»Ou?  (Rochleder  and  Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  xxix.  22.) — A  kind  of  tannin  occurring  in  the  needles  of  tho  Scotch  fir,  gathered 
about  Easter.  Tho  alcoholic  oxtract  of  the  needles,  evaporated  after  addition  of 
water,  yielded  a  watery  liquid  together  with  resin.  The  liquid  was  mixed  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  cloar  filtrate  completely  precipitated  with  that  salt ;  the  washed 
precipitate  drenched  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  The  resulting  precipitate,  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid,  yioldod  a  solution  of  tannopic  acid,  which  was  precipitated  therefrom 
by  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid,  in  warm  solution,  oxidises  readily  in  contact  with  tho 
air;  whether  it  is  thereby  converted  into  oxypinitannic  acid  (iv.  319),  and  whether 
the  same  conversion  takes  place  in  the  living  plant,  has  not  been  determined.  Tho 
acid  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  red  easily  decom- 
posible  product. 

TAWOZTLIC  ACZS.  Rufitannic  Acid. — An  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  gallic  acid  under  the  influence  of  alkalis.  It  was  discovered  bv  Biichner 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  369),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C«»//*Ou  or  C,iH,0On,  or, 
in  the  free  state,  perhaps  6'IS/t?*0,,  or  C-'H-'O'*.  According  to  Gerhardt,  its  compo- 
sition and  formation  are  bettor  represented  by  the  formula  C'H'O*.  To  prepare  it,  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  potash  is  saturated  in  the  cold  with  tannic  aciu  ;  and  tho 
solution,  which  soon  turns  red,  is  left  to  stand  for  some  days  till  it  becomes  dark-red 
and  nearly  opaque.  It  is  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  the  resulting  brick- 
red  precipitate  is  treated  with  hot  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  undecoinposed  tannato  of 
lead,  and  the  tannoxylato  of  lead  (SC'H'Pb'O'.SPb' H*0»,  according  to  Ge  rhardt), 
which  remains  as  a  red  precipitate,  is  decomposed  bv  heating  with  alcohol  and  sulphurio 
acid.  A  dark-red  solution  of  tannoxylic  acid  is  tlieroby  obtained,  which  on  evapora- 
tion leaves  the  acid  as  a  brown-red  amorphous  substanco.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  gallic  acid  by  simple  addition  of  oxygen :  C7HBG»  +  O  ■»  C'lIK)*. 
(Gerhardt.) 

TANSY.  See  Taxacbtum  Vuloabb  (p.  658). 

Native  ferrous  tantalate.    See  Tawtalates  (p.  606). 
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TAItA&QX.   Atonic  Height,  182.    Symbol,  Ta,  (Ekeberg,  Crell's  Annalfu. 

1803,  Bd.  i.— Berselius,  Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  6. — Wohler,  ibid,  xlviu.  91.— H.  Rose, 
ibid,  lxiii.  317;  lxix.  115;  lxx.  157;  lxxiv.  85,  285;  xc.  456;  xeix.  65;  Jahresb. 

1856,  p.  366;  1857,  p.  176. — Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chero.  lxv.  81  ;  lxx.  193;  Jahresb. 

1857,  p.  175;  1858,  p.  149;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  22.— Blomstrand,  Jahresb. 
1865,  p.  195  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  27—  Marignac,  ibid.  pp.  Ill,  118.) 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1802,  by  Ekeberg,  in  two  Swedish  minerals,  tantaUte 
and  yttrotantalite.  A  very  similar  metal,  columbium,  had  been  discovered  in  the 
preceding  year  by  Hatchett  (Crcll's  Annalen.  1802,  i.  197, 257, 362),incolumbitefrom 
Massachusetts ;  and  Wollaston,  in  1807  (Gilb.  Ann.  xxxvii.  98),  on  comparing  the 
compounds  of  these  metals,  concluded  that  they  were  identical,  an  opinion  which  was 
for  many  years  received  as  correct;  but  their  separate  identity  has  been  completely 
established  by  the  researches  of  H.  Rose  (commenced  in  1846),  who  gave  to  the 
metal  obtained  from  the  American  and  Bavarian  columbites  the  name  Aiobium  (iv. 
48),  by  which  it  is  now  universally  known.  More  recently,  Marignac  has  shown  that 
nearly  all  tantalites  and  columbites  contain  both  tantalum  and  niobium  or  columbium; 
some  tantalates  from  Kimito  in  Finland  being,  however,  free  from  niobium,  and  some 
of  the  Greenland  columbites  containing  only  the  latter  metal  unmixed  with  tantalum. 
In  all  these  minerals,  tantalum  exists  as  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese ;  yttrotan- 
talite is  essentially  a  tantalate  of  yttrium,  containing  also  uranium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
other  metals.    Tantalum  is  also  contained  in  some  varieties  of  wolfram. 

Metallic  tantalum  is  obtained  by  heating  the  fluotantalate  of  potassium  or 
sodium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  well-covered  iron  crucible,  and  washing'  out  the 
soluble  salts  with  water.  The  reduced  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  quite  pure,  being 
more  or  less  contaminated  with  acid  tantalate  of  sodium,  the  quantity  of  which  mav, 
however,  be  diminished  by  covering  the  mixture  in  the  crucible  with  chloride  of  po- 
tassium. 

Tantalum  is  a  black  powder,  which  (according  to  H.  Rose)  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity,  and,  after  ignition  in  a  stroam  of  hydrogen,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1078. 
When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  converted,  though  with 
difficulty,  into  tantalic  oxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
even  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  very  rapidly  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric 
acids. 

Tantalum  in  its  principal  compounds  is  pentatomic,  the  formula  of  tantalic  chloride 
being  TaCi»,  that  of  tantalic  fluoride  TaF4,  and  that  of  tantalic  oxide  (which,  in  com- 
bination with  bases,  forms  the  tantalates)  TaO*.  There  is  also  a  tan talous  oxide  having 
the  composition  TaO1,  and  a  corresponding  sulphide,  TaS*. 

TAVTAtlTM,  8SOMZDE  OT,  probably  TaBr*.— Prepared,  like  the  chloride, 
by  passing  bromine-vapour  through  a  tube  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and 
porous  charcoal.  It  is  usually  coloured  yellow  by  excess  of  bromine,  from  which  it 
cannot  easily  be  freed. 

TANTALUM,  OH&OBXBB  OF,  or  TAVTAUC  CK&ORXDS,  TaCl*. — 
Tantalum  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but,  when  gently 
heated  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  it  is  converted,  with  incandescence,  into  tantalic 
chloride,  which  distils  off. 

The  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine-gas  over  a  heated  mixture  of  Lwtalic 
oxide  and  charcoal.  Tantalic  oxide  is  mixed  with  starch  or  sugar,  and  the  mixture  com- 
pletely charred  by  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  then  introduced  in  small  pieces 
into  a  glass  tube,  which  is  strongly  heated  by  a  charcoal-fire,  while  a  stream  of  dry  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  passed  through  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  moisture  is  expelled,  the 
tube  is  left  to  cool,  the  flow  of  carbonic  anhydride  being  still  kept  up ;  the  carbonic 
anhydride  apparatus  is  then  replaced  by  a  chlorine  apparatus,  and  tie  tube  again 
heated,  after  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  atmospheric  air  have  been  completely  expelled 
by  the  chlorine.  Chloride  of  tantalum  is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sublimate 
having  a  pure  yellow  colour.  If,  however,  the  tantalic  oxide  contains  tungstic  oxide, 
the  colour  of  the  sublimate  is  red  ;  and  if  stannic  or  titanic  oxide  is  present,  yellow 
drops  of  liquid  chloride  are  also  produced.  (H.  Rose  and  R.  Weber,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
lxxxviii.  246.) 

Tantalic  chloride  begins  to  volatilise  at  144°,  and  molts  to  a  yellow  liquid  at  221°. 
Its  vapour-density,  at  temperatures  between  350°  and  440°,  is  equal  to  12*42 
(Deville  and  Troost,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  120);  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the 

density  calculated  from  the  formula  TaCl\  namely  12  46  (-  182  +  ^  '  x 
00693). 
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Tantalic  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  tantalic  adds, 
bat  the  decomposition  is  not  complete  even  at  the  boiling  heat;  water  containing  a 
■mall  quantity  of  ammonia  decomposes  it,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. — Potash 
decomposes  it,  but  not  completely ;  carbonate  of  potassium  does  not  affect  it,  even  at 
the  boiliDg  heat  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  tantalic  chloride  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, forming  a  turbid  liquid,  which  gelatinises  after  a  while;  the  jelly  yields  to  cold 
water  only  traces  of  tantalic  acid.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  tantalic  chloride 
incompletely,  and  the  liquid  does  not  gelatinise.— Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the 
chloride,  at  ordinary  or  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  an  opaline  liquid,  which  becomes  very  turbid  at  the  boiling  heat,'  and 
solidifies  to  an  opalino  jelly  on  cooling. — Ammonia-gas  converts  tantalic  chloride,  at  a 
red  heat,  into  nitride  of  tantalum.    (H.  Rose.) 

TAJTTAZiTJBC,  DETECTION  AVD  ESTIMATXOW  OF.  1.  Blowpipe 
Reactions. — Tantalic  oxido,  fused  with  borax,  either  in  the  outer  or  in  the  inner 
flame,  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  however,  if  the  quantity  of  tantalum  is  some- 
what large,  may  be  rendered  opaque  by  interrupted  blowing  or  flaming,  but  recovers 
its  transparency  by  long  exposure  to  the  continued  blast.  A  very  large  quantity  of 
tantalic  oxide  renders  the  glass  opaque. — With  microcosmic  salt  it  forms,  in  either 
flame,  a  clear  colourless  glass,  which  does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  a  ferrous  salt. 
— With  sodic  carbonate  it  produces  effervescence,  but  docs  not  fuse  into  a  bead  or 
undergo  reduction. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — The  tantalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in 
water  (p.  666). — Hydrochloric  acid,  added  in  excess  to  the  solutions,  first  precipitates 
tantalic  acid,  and  then  redissolves  it,  forming  a  slightly  opalescent  liquid. — Sulphuric 
acid  also  precipitates  the  tantalic  acid,  but  does  not  rcdissolve  it  when  added  in  excess. 
— Carbonic  and  gas,  passed  through  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  tantalic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  acid  salt. —  Chloride  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monium also  precipitates  the  tantalic  acid  from  these  solutions,  in  the  form  of  hydrate 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkali.  The  presence  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassium  or  sodium  prevents  the  formation  of  this  precipitate  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  but  it  then  appears  after  boiling  for  somo  time.  Sulphide  of  ammonium 
produces  no  precipitate. — Chloride  of  barium  or  calcium  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalate 
of  barium  or  calcium,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammoniacal  salts. — Nitrate  of  silver 
forms,  in  the  solution  of  a  noutral  alkaline  tantalate,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
turned  brown  by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity.  A 
solution  of  basic  mcrcurous  nitrate  forms  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  turns 
black  when  heated. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  added  to  a  very  slightly  acidulated 
solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate ;  ferricyanidt  of  potassium 
a  white  precipitate. — Infusion  of  galls,  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  alkalis. — Zinc,  immersed  in  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  produce  any  blue  colour;  neither  is  that  colour  produced,  or 
but  very  faintly,  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  chloride  of  tantalum  be  dis- 
solved in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  water  and  metallic  zinc  added,  a  fine  blue 
colour  is  produced,  which  does  not  change  to  brown,  but  soon  disappears.  The  blue 
colour  is  also  produced  on  placing  zinc  in  a  solution  of  tantalic  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  been  added;  too  much  water,  however, 
prevents  its  formation. 

These  characters  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  tantalum  from  all  other  metals.  From 
niobium,  which  it  most  resembles,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  behaviour  of  tantalic 
oxide  before  the  blowpipe,  especially  with  microcosmic  salt;  (2),  by  the  reactions  of 
the  soluble  tantalates  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  ferrocyanide  and  ferricya- 
anide  of  potassium,  and  infusion  of  galls .»— From  t  i  t  a  n  i  u  m  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  oxides  before  the  blowpipe;  by  the  perfect  insolubility  of  tantalic 
oxide  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  after  ignition ;  and  by  the  fact  that  when  tantalic  oxide 
is  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  the  mass  treated  with  cold  water,  the  tan- 
talic oxide  remains  undissolved  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  titanic 
oxido  similarly  treated  yields  a  fused  mass,  which  dissolves  completely  in  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  cold  water,  provided  the  fusion  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged. — From 
silica,  tantalic  oxide  is  distinguished  by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  silica 
being  insoluble  in  microcosmic  salt,  and  fusing  to  a  transparent  bead  when  heated  on 
charcoal  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate.  The  behaviour  of  tantalic  oxide  with 
zinc,  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  also  distinguishes  it  from  silica. 

•  See  vol.  W.  pp.  ISO,  51— The  nloboui  oxide  and  nlobltei  there  mentioned  are  theemnpouodi  now 
called  niobic  oxide  ami  niobntei.  Marign.ir  having  »hown  that  there  i»  only  ©no  oxide  of  niobium,  and 
that  Ro4i>  »  niobic  acid  wat  a  mixture  of  niobic  and  tantalic  acld«(lr.  7*3). 
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3.  E stimation  and  Separation. — Tantalum  is  osti mated  in  the  form  of  tantalic 
oxide,  Ta*0*,  containing  81*98  percent,  of  the  metal.  Tantalic  oxide  or  anhydride 
may  be  separated  from  the  bases  with  which  it  occurs  in  nature — namely,  lime, 
magnesia,  yttria,  zirconia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  ura- 
n  i  u  m — by  fusion  with  hydrate  or,  better,  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  in  the  manner 
to  be  presently  described  (p.  665).  Some  tantalates  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  tantalic  acid  being  separated  in  the  insoluble  state,  and  all  the  bases  pissing 
into  solution.  Tantalate  of  zi rconi nm  may  bo  decomposed  in  this  manner.  On 
treating  that  compound  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  digesting  the  cooled  mass  for 
some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  sulphate  of  zirconium  dissolves,  and  tantalic 
oxide  remains  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water. 

From  the  alkalis,  tantalic  acid  may  be  completely  separated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
provided  the  compound  is  soluble  in  water.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  must  first,  be 
fused  with  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potassium.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  alkali  U 
to  be  likewise  estimated,  the  compound  must  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  sul- 
phate of  ammonium.    (If.  Rose.) 

From  titanium,  with  which  it  sometimes  occurs  in  nature,  tantalum  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  fusing  the  mineral  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Titanic  acid  then  dissolves,  especially  if  the 
water  is  -slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  while  tantalic  sulphate  remains 
undissolved.  The  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  boiling:  the  sepa- 
ration is,  however,  not  very  complete.  In  some  cases  the  decomposition  may  be 
effected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  separation  of  tantalum  from  niobium  is  effect ed  by  means  of  acid  fluoride  of 
potassium,  whereby  the  former  metal  is  converted  into  fluotantalate  of  potassium, 
2 KF.TtoF*,  requiring  151  to  157  pts.  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
dissolve  it  kt  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  latter  into  fliioxyniobute  of  potassium, 
2KF.NbOF,.H,0,  soluble  in  12  4  to  13  pts.  of  cold  water.  The  mineral  (a  tantalite 
or  columbite)  having  been  decomposed  by  fusion  with  three  times  its  weight  of  acid 
potassic  sulphate,  the  collective  weight  of  the  niobic  and  tantalic  oxides  thereby 
separated  is  ascertained;  they  are  then  again  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium; 
the  sulphate  is  dissolved  out  by  water ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid ; 
and  a  boiling  solution  of  hydropotassic  fluoride  is  gradually  added.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  yields,  after  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  a  deposit  of  potassie  fluotan- 
talate,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  on  a  weighed  filter,  till  the  wash-waters  no 
longer  yield  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Tantalum. — The  older  experiments  on  the  constitution  of 
the  tantalum-compounds  did  not  yield  correct  results,  because  the  tantalum  used  was 
impure,  containing  niobium.  Berzelius  regarded  tantalic  oxide  as  Ta'O* ;  H.  Rose, 
regarded  it  as  TaO*  the  chloride  as  TaCl*.  &c.  But  from  the  observations  of  Marignac 
on  the  isomorphism  of  the  fluotantalates  and  fluoniobates,  and  from  the  vapour-density 
of  theehloride  (p.  662),  it  appears  that  tantalum  is  pentatomic,  forming  the  compounds 
TaCl4,  TaF*  Ta»0»  &c. 

Marignac  has  determined  tho  atomic  weight  of  tantalum  chiefly  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fluotantalates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  which  are  anhydrous  and  do  not 
undergo  any  alteration  at  100°.  The  potassium -salt  was  treated  with  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  excess  of  that  acid  gradually  driven  off,  the  temperature  being 
finally  raised  to  400° ;  and  the  rosidue  was  boiled  with  water,  which  dissolved  the 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  left  tantalic  sulphate  in  small  granular  crystals,  which, 
when  calcined  at  a  strong  heat,  yielded  pure  tantalic  oxide.  The  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium  was  reduced,  by  evaporation  and  calcination,  to  neutral  sulphate,  which  was 
weighed.  Four  closely  accordant  analyses  yielded,  as  a  mean  result,  66  6  pts.  tantalic 
oxide  to  45'4  pts.  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium,  nccordingto  which  the  atomic  weight 
of  tantalic  oxide,  TalOa,  «=  444  6,  nnd  that  of  tantalum  -  182  3. 

By  calculating  merely  from  tho  weight  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium  com- 
pared with  the  original  weight  of  the  fluotantalate,  2KF.TaF*,  the  atomic  weight  of 
that  salt  is  found  to  bo  392  8,  whence  Ta  «=  1818,  a  number  very  near  the  preceding. 

Fluotantalate  of  ammonium,  by  conversion  into  tantalic  oxide,  loses  36  75  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  a  loss  corresponding  to  the  replacement  of  2NH*  +  7F  ■»  169  by 
50  —  40,  leaving  a  difference  of  129  ;  and  the  proportion,  3675  :  100  —  129  :  x, 
gives  x  =  351  for  the  atomic  weight  of  fluotantalate  of  ammonium,  whence  Ta  -  182. 
This  is  the  number  adopted  by  Marignac  for  the  atomic  weight  of  tantalum  ;  *  it  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  vapour-density  of  tho  chloride  (p.  662). 

•  H.  Rote  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  e.  lrtf  >  found  in  Impure  chlorMe  of  tantalum  49"«5  percent,  tantalum 
and  30*75  chlorine,  which,  for  the  formula  TaCl*,  give*  Ta  m  172. 
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*  TANTALUM  :  FLUORIDE — OXIDE  S. 


tantalum,  rLUORiDE  OF(  TaF\ — Ignited  tantalic  oxide  does  not 
dissolve  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  the  hydrate  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  solu- 
tion, which,  when  evaporated,  partly  gives  off  the  tantalum  as  fluoride,  but  likewise 
leaves  a  residue  of  oxyfluoride.    (H.  Rose.) 

Fluotantalates,  2MF.TaP  -  M*Ta*P. — The  solution  of  tantalic  fluoride  mixed 
with  alkaline  fluorides  forms  soluble  and  crystn)lis*ablo  double  salts,  partially  studied 
by  Berzclius  and  H.  Rose,  more  completely  by  Marignac.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  fluoxytantalates  corresponding  to  the  fluoxyniobates  (iv.  786),  unless  the  insoluble 
compounds  which  tend  to  form  when  the  fluotantalates  are  dissolved  in  water,  can  be 
considered  as  such ;  but  these  compounds  do  not  crystallise,  and  do  not  appear  to 
possess  a  constant  composition.    (Mari  gnac.) 

Fluotantala.it  of  Ammonium,  (NH«/TaFT,  is  anhydrous,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises  in  thin  plates  with  bevelled  edges. 

The  potassium-salt,  K'TaP,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms  isomorphous  with  the 
fluoniobato.  It  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
water,  it  changes  into  an  insoluble  salt,  the  composition  of  which  is  nearly  that  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Ta*0*.2K*TaFT.  The  formation  of  this  insoluble  compound 
affords  the  means  of  detecting  the  smallest  quantity  of  fluotantalate  in  a  solution  of 
fluoxyniobate  of  potassium.  (Marignac.) 

The  sodium-gall,  Na2TaFf.H,0,  forms  monoclinic  prisms,  which  give  off  their  water 
of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

The  cupric  salt,  Cu"Ta«F7.4H«0  =  CuT,.Ta5P.4H20,  prepared  by  adding  cupric 
oxide  to  a  solution  of  tantalic  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  forms  beautiful  blue,  trans- 
parent, rhomboldal  prisms  with  four-sided  summits.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble* in  water. 

The  zinc-salt,  Zn'Ta'P.7H*0  =  ZnP.TaF*  7H*0,  prepared  like  the  copper-salt,  is 
too  deliquescent  to  admit  of  complete  purification,  so  that  its  formula  must  be  regarded 
as  only  approximate.  (Marignac.) 

TABTTAXiTJTK,  mTKZDS  OF.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on 
chloride  of  tantalum,  at  a  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness;  or  less  pure  by  heating 
tantalic  oxide  in  ammonia-gas.  It  is  a  black  microcrystalline  powder,  which  acquires 
metallic  lustre  by  burnishing,  and  conducts  electricity  ;  when  fused  with  hydrate  of 
potassium,  it  gives  off  ammonia-gas.  It  is  not  attacked  bynitric  acid,  or  by  a  mixture 
of  that  acid  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrofluoric  acid.  (H.  Rose,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
c.  146). 

TAVTAL1TM,  oxides  OF.  Tantalum  forms  two  oxides,  a  dioxide  and  a 
pentoxide,  the  latter  uniting  with  bases,  and  forming  the  tantalates. 

Dioxide  of  Tantalum,  or  Tantoloua  Oxide,  TaO*. — This  oxide  is  produced 
by  exposing  tantalic  oxide  in  a  brasqued  crucible  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-fur- 
nace, a  thin  film  on  the  outside  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal. 
It  is  a  dark-grey  mass,  which  scratches  glass,  and  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  burnish- 
ing (Ben  elius).  When  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  takes  up  4  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tantalic  oxide.  By  calculation,  TaO*  requires 
374  per  cent,  of  oxygen  to  convert  it  into  Ta*0*.   (M arign ac.) 

Pentoxide  of  Tantalum,  Tantallo  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  Ta'O*.  In  the 
hydrated  state,  Tantalic  Add. — This  oxide  is  formed  when  tantalum  burns  in  the  air, 
also  by  the  action  of  water  on  tantalic  chloride,  and  may  be  separated  as  a  hydrate 
from  the  tantalates  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  tantalite, 
which  is  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese,  containing  small  quantities  of  stannic  and 
tungstic  acids,  and  a  varying  (sometimes  considerable)  quantity  of  niobic  acid,  by 
fusing  the  pulverised  and  levigated  mineral  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassic 
hydrate ;  or,  better,  with  excess  of  acid  potassic  sulphite  (6  or  8  pts.  according  to 
Berzelius,  3  pts.  according  to  Marignac),  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

The  mass,  when  cold,  is  pulverised  and  repcatodly  boiled  with  fresh  quantities  of 
water,  till  no  more  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron,  or  manganese  is  dissolved  out  of  it ; 
and  the  residue,  consisting  of  tantalic  acid  mixed  with  ferric  oxide,  stannic  acid, 
tungstic  acid,  and  niobic  acid,  is  then  digested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing 
excess  of  sulphur,  which  removes  the  tin  and  tungsten  as  sulphides,  and  converts  the 
iron  into  insoluble  sulphide.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  tantalic  acid  is  washed 
with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  then  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  iron,  and  washed  with  boiling  water.  It  may  still,  however,  con- 
tain silicic  and  niobic  acids.  To  remove  the  former,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  ignited  as  long  as  its  weight  continues  to  diminish  (Berzelius-; 
IL  Rose).   To  remove  the  niobium,  the  tantalic  acid  is  redissolved  in  aqueous 
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hydrofluoric  acid,  and  treated  with  acid  fluoride  of  potassium  in  the  manner  already 
described  (p.  664).  The  pure  fluotantalate  of  potassium  thus  obtained  is  doeompostd 
by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphate  of  potassium  dissolved  out  by  boiling 
with  water ;  and  the  remaining  tantalic  sulphate  strongly  ignited  to  expel  the  sal- 
pbttric  acid  (Marignac).  By  this  process,  Marigoac  has  prepared  considerable 
quantities  of  tantalic  oxide  from  colnmbites  containing  that  compound  together  with 
niobic  oxide. 

Anhydrous  tantalic  oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  or  sulphate,  ia  a  white 
powder,  which  remains  white  when  heated,  or  acquires  but  a  very  mint  tinge  of  yellow. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7*022  to  8*264,  increasing  with  the  temperature  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  (H.  Rose);  according  to  Marignac,  the  specific  gravity 
—  7  60  to  7  64.  NoTdenskjold  and  Chydenius  (Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  642;  Jahreeb. 
I860,  p.  145),  by  fusing  it  with  microcosmic  salt,  and  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  obtained,  together  with  the  amorphous  oxide,  a  small  quantity  of 
heavy  needlo-shapod  crystals,  which  were  rhombic  combinations  with  the  dominant 
faces,  ooP,  Pao ,  and  the  angles  ooP  :  ooP  —  100°  42';  Poo  :  Poo  over  the  principal 
axis  —  90°  20'.  Tantalic  oxide  neither  melts  nor  volatilises  when  heated,  and  is 
destitute  of  tasto  and  smell.  It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the  circuit  of  a 
very  powerful  voltaic  battery ;  partially  also  by  very  strong  ignition  in  contact  with 
charcoal.  When  heated  in  ammonia-gas,  it  yields  nitride  of  tantalum  ;  and  by  ignition 
in  cyanogen-gas,  it  is  partially  converted  into  nitride  and  cyanide  of  tantalum  (H. 
Rose).    Ignited  in  vapour  of  carbonic  dUulphide,  it  yields  disulphide  of  tantalum : 

TaKr*  +  6CS«    -    2TaSs  +  6CO  +  8«. 

Tantalic  oxide  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  only  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion 
with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium. 

Hydrated  tantalic  oxide,  or  Tantalic  acid,  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potaesic  tantalate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  tantalic 
chloride  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  is  a  snow-white  bulky  powder,  which 
reddens  litmus-powder  while  moist,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids.  When  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  its  water  and  becomes  incandescent.  The 
hydrate,  obtained  by  fusing  tantalite  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  as  above  des- 
cribed, is  of  a  denser  and  more  crystalline  character,  insoluble  in  all  acids  except 
hydrofluoric  and  strong  sulphuric  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  sulphuric  solution 
by  water.    When  heated  it  becomes  anhydrous,  but  does  not  emit  light. 

Tantalates,    or^0STaS°*  and  *M*°-3Ta*0»  *  (according  to  Ma  rig  nac).- 

The  first  of  these  formulae  includes  tho  native  tantalates ;  the  second,  certain  easily  crys- 
tnllisable  tantalates  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  tantalates  of  tho  alkali-metal*  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by  fusing 
tantalic  oxide  with  caustic  alkalis.  Tantalic  oxide  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium  in 
a  silver  crucible,  forms  a  transparent  mass  of  potassic  tantalate,  which,  after  cooling, 
dissolves  completely  in  water.  With  hydrate  of  sodium,  it  fuses  into  an  opaque  turbid 
mass,  and  ultimately  deposits  a  sediment,  which  is  not  taken  up  by  fusion  with  any 
excess  of  the  alkali.  Water  poured  upon  the  fused  mass  when  cold,  dissolves  out  the 
excess  of  soda,  but  not  a  trace  of  tantalic  acid ;  and  the  residue,  when  treated  with 
fresh  water,  dissolves  and  forms  an  opalescent  solution  of  acid  sodio  tantalate,  which 
salt  is  completely  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  is  therefore  preci- 
pitated on  mixing  the  liquid  with  tho  solution  of  soda  previously  obtained  by  treating 
tho  fused  mass  with  water.  When  tantalic  oxide  is  fused  with  potassw  or  fodic 
carhonaic,  the  fused  mass  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water. 

The  tantalates  of  the  earth-metal*  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
formed  by  precipitation  (p.  663). 

Ferrous  Tantalate,  FeO.Ta?0».— This  sal t  occurs  native  as  t a n t a  1  i t e  and 
t  a  pi  o  lite,  rarely  however  quite  pure,  the  iron  being  generally  more  or  less  replaced 
by  manganese,  and  tho  tantalum  by  niobium,  tin,  and  zirconium.  Columbite  or 
niobito  is  a  mineral  of  analogous  constitution,  containing  both  tantalum  and  niobium, 
the  latter  however  predominating :  some  of  tho  Greenland  columbites  contain  only 
niobium,  without  tantalum. 

Tantalite  is  found  at  several  localities  in  Finland,  at  Broddbo  and  Finbo  near 
Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  at  Chanteloub  near  Limoges  in  France.  It  occurs  in  trime- 
tric  crystals  having  the  axes  a  :  6  :  c  »  0-6517  :  0*8170  :  1,  and  usually  bounded  by 
the  faces  Pand  <xf»J,  with  <xP«,  oopoo,  Pjj,  \>\t  £»,  and  3Poo  subordinate.  Anel« 
P:P  (terminal)  -  126°  1'  and  112°  32*;  (lateral)  -  91°  44*.  Twins  unitedby 
the  face  »Pooare  of  frequent  occurrence    (A.  E.  Nordenskjold,  Pogg.  Ana.  ci. 

•  According  to  H.  Rote,  the  formula  of  the  nonoal  Uatalstet  U  M'O.STaO*.  which.  with  th» 
peiit-tomic  v.»luo  of  uculutn.  become*  hWO  4'IVO1.    Several  acid  taoUlate*  sre  described  by  B  ot  e 

and  by  H e  r  cn  •  n  n,  for  which  see  Hanttw.  rf.  Ckem.  Till.  507. 
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625  ;  Jahresb.  1857»  p-  682).  The  mineral  likewise  occurs  massive,  and  imbedded,  in 
angular  fragments  of  irregular  shape.  Hardness  »  6*0  to  6*5.  Specific  gravity  «= 
about  7*0  to  8*0.  Opaque,  with  imperfect  metallic  lustre  and  iron-black  colour,  black- 
brown  to  cinnamon-brown  when  pulverised.   Fracture  mostly  uneven. 

Nordenskjold  distinguishes  as  ixiolite,  a  stanniferous  and  manganiferous  variety 
of  tantalite,  occurring,  together  with  the  preceding  (which  he  designates  as  skogbo- 
lite,  or  simply  as  tantalite),  at  Skogbdie  in  Finland.  It  likewise  forms  tri metric 
prisms,  but  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :e  —  0*5508:  1*2460:  1,  and  exhibiting  the 
dominant  combination  oP.  obPcd  .  <x>P»,  with  P,  »P,  Poo,  3Poo,  and  £Poo  subor- 
dinate. Hardness  «  6*0  to  6*5.  Specific  gravity  *»  7*0  to  7*1.  Lustre  faintly 
metallic.  Colour  black-grey  to  steel-grey,  brown  in  powder.  Fracture  flat,  conchoxdal, 
sometimes  nearly  uneven. 

The  more  stanniferous  varieties  of  tantalite  are  designated  by  Hausmann 
{Tjthrb.  d.  Mineral,  p.  960)asCassiterotantalite,  the  less  stanniferous  as  Sidero- 
tantalite*  the  former  are  alao  sometimes  designated,  according  to  their  localities, 
as  Finbo  and  Broddbo  tantalites,  the  latter  as  Kimito  and  Tammela 
tan  talites. 

Ta pi olite,  occurring  at  Sukkula  in  Tammela,  Finland,  has  the  composition  of 
tantalite,  but  crystallises  in  dimetric  forms,  having  the  same  angles  and  ratio  of  axes 
as  rutile;  ferrous  tantalate  is  therefore  dimorphous  (or  trimorphous,  if  ixiolite  is 
really  a  distinct  crystallographic  species).  (Nordenskjold,  Pogg.  Ann.  exxii.  604  ; 
Jahresb.  1864,  p.  855.) 

All  tantalites  (including  tapiolite)  are  infusiblo  and  unalterable  before  the  blowpipe. 
They  dissolve  easily  in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  giving  the  reactions  of  iron  and 
manganese.  The  more  stanniferous  varieties,  heated  on  charcoal  with  sodic  carbonate, 
yield  numerous  spangles  of  tin.    Tantalites  are  not  attacked  by  acids. 

The  following  analyses  of  tantalite  are  from  Rammelsberg's  Mineralehemit,  pp.  890, 
391  ;  those  of  tapiolite  arebyArppe  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  753) and  A.  Nordenskjold 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxxii.  604 ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  856):— 

Chanttloub,  near  Limogt*. 
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Fahlun,  in 

Nordru- 

•kjold.  ,  ■  ■*  > 

Broddba  Finbo. 

Tantalic  oxide      .  .  83  79  68  22  66*34  66  99 

.Stannic  oxide      .  .  178  8  26  8-40  16  75 

Tungstic  oxide    .  .    .  619  612 

Ferric  oxide        .  .    .  9  58  11  '07  7  67 

Ferrous  oxide      .  .  13*42 

Manganic  oxide   .  .  .    .  7*15  6*60  7  98 

Manganous  oxide  .  1*63 

Lime          .      .  .   .__  1  19  1-50  2*40 

100*62  100*59  10003  101*79 

Tapiolite,from  Su&kula,  Finland. 

Arppe.  Arppa.  A.  NordenUgold. 

Tantalic  oxide  .      .             83  66  82*71  83  06 

Stannic  oxide   0*83  1*07 

Ferrous  oxide  .       .       .       15*44_  15*99  15  78 

99- i0  99*53  99*91 

Marignac  found  in  a  Swedish  tantalite: 

Ta*0»  Nb*0»         SnO»  FeO  MnO 

65*60         10*88        8  10        8-95        661    -  100*14. 

He  has  also  determined  the  quantity  of  tantalic  oxide  in  various  columbites,  and  con* 
eludes  that  if  a  perfect  separation  of  the  tantalic  and  niobic  oxides  could  be  effected, 
the  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral  would  be  found  to  increase  proportionally  to  the 
percentage  of  tantalic  oxide  present.   The  following  are  the  numbers  obtained: — 

Sp.gr.  T««0»  px. 

Columbite  from  Greenland        ....  5*36  3*3 

„         „   Acworth  (New  Hampshire)       .  5*65  12*8 

„         „   La  Vilate  (near  Limoges)   .  5*70  13*8 

„         „   Bodenmais  (Bavaria)  .       .       .  5*74  13*4 

„         „   Haddam  (Connecticut)      .      .  6-85  10  0 

ii  •       „    Bodenmais        ....  6*92  27*1 

„    Haddam   605  30  4 

„          „    Bodenmais        ....  606  35*4 

„   Haddam   613  31*5 

Tantalite   703  656 

Tantalite  and  columbite  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  (FeO; 
MnOXTa'O*;  Nb'O*).  Pure  tantalite,  as  that  of  Kimito,  contains  from  83  to 
85*8  percent,  tantalic  oxide,  and  pure  columbite  or  niobite,  from  Greenland,  contains 
76  to  78  per  cent,  niobic  oxide ;  the  other  varieties  yield  intermediate  numbers. 
(Marignac.) 

Tantalatt  of  Yttrium,  or  Yttroiantalite,  is  found  native  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden, 
in  red  felspar,  and  at  Broddbo  and  Finbo  near  Fahlun,  imbedded  in  quarts  and 
albite.  It  exhibits  the  following  varieties : — a.  The  black  variety  exhibits  indistinct 
traces  of  crystallisation,  in  four-  or  six-sided  irregular  prisms  and  plates.  Hardness 
=  5-5.  Specific  gravity  —  6-395  (Berzelius),  6*67  (Rose),  and  6  40  after  heating. 
Lustre  submetallic.  Streak  grey.  Opaque. — fi.  The  yellow  variety  is  non-crystalline, 
and  occurs  in  laminae  in  the  fissures  of  felspar.  Hardness  —  5.  Specific  gravity  - 
6-882  (Ekebsrg);  6810  (Potyka).  Lustre  resinous  on  tho  surface,  vitreous  on 
the  fracture.  Colour  yollo wish-brown  to  greenish.  Streak  white.  Opaque. — y.  The 
brown  variety  occurs  with  the  yellow  in  thin  plates,  or  rarely  in  grains,  presenting  no 
trace  of  crystallisation.  Hardness  —  4*5  to  5.  Lustre  vitreous  inclining  to  resinous. 
Colour  black,  with  a  very  light  shade  of  brown ;  slightly  yollow  in  thin  plates  by 
transmitted  light    Streak  white. 

The  several  varieties  of  yttrotantalite  give  off,  when  heated,  from  3*9  to  5*54  per 
cent,  water,  are  infusible  alono  before  the  blowpipe,  but  decrepitate,  and  assume  a 
lighter  colour.  The  black  variety  froths  and  fuses  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  They 
dissolve  in  borax,  but  are  not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

The  following  analyses  are  taken  from  Rammelsberg's  Mineralchemk,  pp.  399, 
400:— a.  Black:  lost  by  ignition  5*74  per  cent,  water  (Berzelius).— />.  Brown- 
black  :  those  specimens  which  retained  their  colour  on  ignition  lost  2*72  per  cent, 
water;  those  which  became  yellowish,  lost  6  06  per  cent  (Berzelius). — c.  Yellow: 
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lost  by  ignition  4*85  percent,  water  (Berzelins). — <£^Black:  specific  gravity  5*67: 
lost  by  ignition  3*9  to  4*6  to  5*54  per  cent.,  turning  yellowish-brown,  and  acquired 
a  specific  gravity  of  6*4  (Peretz). — e.  Spocifie  gravity  5*458  (Chandler). — 
/.  Yellow,  turning  yellowish- brown  before  the  blowpipe ;  partially  decomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid.    8pecific  gravity  -  5  810  (Potyka) : 

a.  b.  c  4.  e.  /. 

Tantalic  oxide  6700      51-81      59-50      60-12  5580  5727  5560    ' * 

Tungstic  oxide  8-25        2  59        1  25        104  0  57  185  0  49 

Stannic  oxide  .             .             .             .  .  0*10  0"10 

Yttria  20-25       3852       2990       2978  2022  1864  2552 

Ceroue  oxide  .            .            .            .    .  .  .  1*85 

Uranic  oxide  0*50        111        3*23        6  62 

Uranous  oxide   3*75  5*10  7  00 

Lime  625        826        329        0-50  7  18  4  78  3-60 

Magnesia    133  0'75  0  19 

Ferric  oxide  8  50        0  56        272        1  15 

Ferrous  oxide  .     .        .     .        .     .        .     .  5-96  4*82  0'77 

Cupric  oxide   0-40  0-69  0  43 

Water              _.  L      _.  _.  ._      _.  .  486  600  41 1 

9575      9785       9989       99-21      10007     10000  9966 

The  later  analyses  (d,  /)  may  bo  represented,  approximately,  by  the  formula 
2YO.TaO>  (Ta  -  137)  or  5YO.TasO»  (Ta  -  182).  As,  however,  the  mineral  con- 
tains tungsten  in  varying  proportion,  the  brown  varieties  apparently  containing  more 
than  the  yellow,  the  composition  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  established,  es- 
pecially as  the  formula  just  given  takes  no  account  of  the  water. 

TAJrTAZiUHC,  STTXiPHXDU  OF,  TaS*  ?,  is  obtained  by  igniting  tantalic  oxide 
in  vapour  of  carbonic  di sulphide  (p.  666),  or  by  exposing  tantalic  chloride  to  tho 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  :  the  product  is  not  perfectly  definite  in  either  case.  The 
first  process  yields  a  product  containing  28*5  per  cent.,  the  second  24*08  per  cent, 
sulphur:  the  formula  above  given  requires  26*01  per  cent.  Sulphide  of  tantalum  is  a 
black  substance,  which  acquires  a  brass-yellow  colour  by  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar. 
Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine-gas,  it  is  converted  into  tantalic  chloride  and 
chloride  of  sulphur.    (H.  Rose.) 

TAP  AN  B  O  AC  AVO  A.  Iron  Conglomerate. — A  peculiar  conglomerate  occurring 
near  Villa  Rica,  Itabira,  Congonhas  da  Campo,  Marian na,  and  other  places  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  superposed  on  ferruginous  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  itaco- 
lumite,  and  talcose  slate,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  angular  fragments  of  iron- 
glance,  ferruginous  mica-slate,  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  brown  haematite,  bound  togother 
by  an  argillaceous  cement,  consisting  of  yellow,  brown,  or  red  ochre.  The  proportion 
of  cement  varies,  and  the  mass  contains,  besides  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  frag- 
ments of  itacolumite,  clay-slate,  quarzite,  and  other  rocks.  The  conglomerate  often 
contains  imbedded  lamina*  of  gold.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  512.) 

TAPZOCA.   A  kind  of  starch  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Janipha  Manihot  (p. 
408). 

TAPIOX.XTE.   The  quadratic  variety  of  ferrous  tantalate  found  at  Sukkula  in 
Finland  (p.  667). 

TAB.  ITicrr.  Goudron. — A  brown-black,  viscid,  oily  liquid,  produced,  together  with 
gaseous  and  watery  products,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies  and  bituminous 
minerals  (ii.  339).  It  has  generally  an  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  a  highly  fetid 
odour ;  and  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances,  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline,  varying  in 
composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  body  and  the  temperature  applied 
in  the  distillation.  Tar  obtained  from  vegetable  substances  has  an  acid  reaction,  but 
coal-tar  and  the  tar  of  animal  substances  are  alkaline. 

The  principal  groups  of  compounds  contained  in  tars  are  liquid  and  solid 
hydrocarbons,  alcohols, ethers,  acids,  and  bases,  together  with  resins,  and 
empy  roumatic  products  of  indeterminate  composition.  On  subjecting  the  tar  to 
repeated  distillation,  the  more  volatile  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  together  with  the 
alcohols  and  ethers,  pass  over  first,  while  the  less  volatile  oils  consist  chiefly  of  acid 
and  basic  compounds,  and  the  last  portions  which  distil  over  contain  the  solid  hydro- 
carbons. The  residue  left  after  about  half  the  tar  has  distilled  over— called  pitch,  and 
likewise  asphalt,  when  obtained  from  coal-tar— also  contains  solid  hydrocarbons,  toge- 
ther with  resinous  compounds. 

By  fractional  distillation,  the  more  volatile  constituents  of  the  tar  are  separated  into 
portions  of  constant  boiling-point,  or  boiling  at  temperatures  comprised  within  narrow 
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limits.  The  oily  portions  arc  treated  with  dilute  acids,  or  (as  II o f  m  a n  n  recommends) 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  to  remove  the  basic  constituents.    The  several  alkali? 
are  then  separated  one  from  the  other  by  fractional  distillation,  or  by  fractional  preci- 
pitation of  their  platinum-salts  (see  Picolixb,  iv.  637).  The  oils  freed  from  these  bases 
are  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  a  number  of  indeterminate 
ampyreumatic  products,  whereby  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  remaining  con- 
stituents is  much  facilitated. — The  acid  products  contained  in  the  sereral  distillate 
are  removed  by  means  of  alkalis.    Strong  potash -ley  forms,  with  creosote  and  phenol, 
crystallised  compounds,  by  means  of  which  these  bodies  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest  (iv.  389).  Potash-ley  and  milk  of  lime  are  also  frequently  used  to  free  the  neutral 
oils  from  resinous  bodies. — The  separation  of  the  neutral  oily  hydrocarbons  one 
from  the  other  is  effected  partly  by  fractional  distillation,  partly  by  other  methods. 
Mansfield,  by  subjecting  the  portion  of  light  coal-tar  oil  boiling  between  80°  and  90°, 
to  a  cold  of  —  10°,  separated  benzene  in  the  crystalline  form  from  the  other  hydro- 
carbons contained  in  it  (i.  542).    The  defines  OH**  may  often  be  conreniently  sepa- 
rated from  other  hydrocarbons  by  combining  them  with  bromine  (iii.  187);  and  by 
treating  the  bromine-compounds  with  sodium,  the  olefines  may  be  set  free,  and  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  by  fractional  distillation.    The  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene- 
series,  CPH**-',  may  be  separated  from  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  by  converting  them 
into  nitro-compounds. 

The  chief  liquid  constituents  of  woo  d-t  a  rare  methylic  acetate,  acetone,  hydrocarbons 
• — namely  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene — methol(a  mixture  of  volatile  oils  bailing  be- 
tween 100°  and  265°),  eupione,  creosote,  and  a  number  of  indefinite  oxidised  compound*, 
including  picamar  and  capnomor.  Amongst  the  solid  portions  are  resinous  matters 
more  or  less  resembling  colophony;  also  paraffin,  naphthalene  (C,fH'),  anthracene 
(C^H"),  chrysene  (C'H"),  retene  (C»*H'»),  pyroxanthin,  pittacal,  and  cedriret 

The  more  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar,  called  light-oil  at  coal-naphtU,  consists 
mainly  of  benzene  and  its  homologies,  together  with  a  nrmbcr  of  bases,  011*-"% 
commencing  with  pyridine,  C*H*N ;  the  naphtha  from  cannel  and  Boghead  coal  is 
chiefly  composod  of  alcoholic  hydrides,  homologous  with  marsh-gas,  together  with 
olefines  and  bomologues  of  benzene.  The  less  volatile  oil,  or  dead-oil  of  coal-tar,  con- 
tains phenol  and  cresol ;  also  aniline,  picoline,  chinoline,  and  other  volatile  bases,  and  s 
number  of  solid  hydrocarbons,  including  naphtlialene,  anthracene,  chrysene,  &c— The 
tars  obtained  from  peat  and  1  i  gn  i  te  are  intermediate  in  composition  between  wood-tar 
and  coal-tar.  Shale-tar  contains  the  same  hydrocarbons  as  Boghead  naphtha;  aUo 
phenol,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  bases,  OH,»-»N,  homologous  with  pyridine.  (See 
Naphtha,  iv.  2.) 

The  preparation  of  tar  from  coal,  peat,  lignite,  and  bituminous  shale,  has  acquired 
great  importance  of  late  years,  for  obtaining  paraffin  and  paraffin -oils  for  illumination 
and  lubrication  (ir.  342).  Coal-tar  has  also  acquired  great  value  as  the  sonrce  of 
aniline-colours,  and  of  phenol,  picric  asid,  &c.  Heavy  coal-oil  or  dead-oil  is  remar- 
kablo  for  its  antiseptic  qualities,  and  is  commonly  used,  without  further  purification, 
for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  railway  sleepers,  &c.  It  is  also  consumed  as  a  fuel 
in  common  lamps,  but  is  chiefly  us*d  for  burning  into  lampblack. 

Wood-tar  likewise  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  duo  to  the  creosote  which 
it  contains:  hence  it  is  also  much  used  for  the  preservation  of  wood,  especially 
in  shipbuilding.  In  Russia  and  Sweden  it  is  prepared,  by  a  rudo  kind  of  distilla- 
tion, from  the  resinous  wood  of  the  pine.  A  conical  cavity  is  formed  in  the 
side  of  a  hillock,  the  apex  of  the  cone  being  below,  and  terminating  in  an  apertnre 
which  opens  into  a  trough  leading  to  a  reservoir  for  the  tar.  The  kiln  is  filled  with 
wood  and  partially  covered  over  with  turf;  the  pile  is  lighted  at  the  top,  and  the 
combustion  is  regulated  by  covering  it  more  or  less  completely  with  turf.  The  wood 
is  thus  charred  from  above  downward,  and  the  tar  flows  out  at  the  bottom,  charged  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  resin,  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine.  On 
heating,  an  impure  essence  of  turpentine  is  distilled,  leaving  a  black  resinous  substance, 
which  constitutes  ordinary  pitch.  The  tar  thus  prepared  is  known  in  commerce  as 
Stockholm  tar. 

The  process  just  described  is  evidently  a  very  wasteful  ono.  especially  entailing  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  more  volatile  products  of  the  distillation— acetic  acid, 
wood-spirit,  &c  Accordingly,  wood-tar  is  now  more  generally  prepared,  like  the  otlwr 
kinds  of  tar,  by  distillation  in  cylinders.  (For  details,  see  Handw.d.  Chem.,  viu.  650.) 

TARAXACiif,   Seo  the  next  article. 

TAftAZACUM  orrzcmAU.  Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Dandelion.—^* 
herb  and  root  of  this  plant  are  used,  either  singly  or  together,  for  the  preparation  of 
Extract  of  Dandelion.  The  herb  contains  the  usual  plant-constituents— albumin,  gum, 
sugar,  mucilage,  &c.    The  root  contains  a  milky  juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
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coagulates,  deposits  caoutchouc,  and  acquires  a  violet-brown  colour.  John  found  in  it 
a  bitter  extractive  matter,  together  with  sugar,  gum,  traces  of  resin,  free  vegetable  acid, 
and  the  ordinary  salts.  The  substance  here  called  gum  is  doubtless  partly  inulin 
(iii.  277),  the  presence  of  which  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  dandelion  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Prickinger  (Buchn.  Bepert.  xxiii.  46),  Widemann  {ibid,  xliii.  281), 
Orerbeck  (Arch.  Pharm.  xxiii.  240),  and  others.  T.  and  H.  Smith  (Pharm.  J. 
Trans,  viii.  480),  by  treating  the  extract  of  the  root  prepared  with  cold  water  and  eva- 
porated to  a  syrup,  with  alcohol,  obtained  a  precipitate  of  albnmin,  pectin.  &c ;  and 
the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  deposited,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  mannite.  They  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  mannite  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  root,  but  is  produced 
from  cane-sngar,  or  from  inulin,  by  fermentation,  under  the  influence  of  the  albumin. 
Perhaps  its  formation  ia  connected  with  that  of  lactic  acid,  the  calcium-salt  of  which 
constitutes  the  deposit  often  formed  in  MtUaqo  taraxaci,  especiallv  after  long  standing. 

The  bitter  substance  of  the  root,  the  so-called  taraxacin,  and  the  resin,  have  been 
examined  by  Pol  ex  (Arch.  Pharm.  xix.  60).  The  mliky  juice  of  the  root  is  received 
in  water  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  coagulum 
of  resin  and  albumin  which  forms  on  cooling.  The  filtrate,  after  concentration  and 
further  evaporation  in  free  air,  at  a  moderate  heat,  deposit's  tarn x a r in  in  warty  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water  or  alcohoL  They  taste  pleasantly 
bitter,  and  somewhat  sharp;  melt  easily,  giving  off"  inflammable,  non-ammoniacal  vapours; 
and  dissolve  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  boiling  water.  Taraxacin  also  dissolves 
without  alteration  in  concentrated  acids,  and  is  indifferent  to  most  other  reagents. 
(Polex.) 

If  the  coagulum  above  mentioned  be  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate 
left  to  evaporate,  resin  of  taraxacum  ia  deposited,  in  white  cauliflower-like  crusts. 
It  melts  easily,  takes  fire  with  difficulty,  is  dissolved  by  ether,  not  by  caustic  alkalis,  is 
but  slightly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  with  yellow  colour  by  warm 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sharp-tasting  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead  (Polex).  See  also  Kromayer  (Arch.  Pharm.  cv.  6),  who  designates 
the  dried  milky  juice  of  dandelion  as  leontodium. 

TAKNOWiTHTI.  Brcithaupt's  name  for  the  plumbiferous  arragonite  of  Tar- 
nowitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  sometimes  containing  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  of  plumbic  carbo- 
nate. It  forms  prismatic  or  pointed  crystals,  and  cylindrical  aggregates  of  white  or 
greenish  colour.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*8  to  3-01,  and  if  moistened  with  sulphu- 
ric acid,  after  ignition,  turns  first  red  and  then  black.  According  to  Websky  (Zeitschr. 
d.  deutsch.  geolog.  Gosellsch.  ix.  737),  the  crystals  have  the  same  form  as  those  of 
arragonite. 

TARTAR.  A  generic  name  for  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  but  applied  especially  to  the 
acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  which  in  the  crude  state,  as  deposited  from  fermenting 
grape-juice,  is  called  crude  tartar  or  argol,  and  when  purified  by  solution  and  re- 
cnstallisation,  cream  of  tartar. 

Crude  tartar  or  argol  is  of  a  pale,  pinkish,  or  dark-red  colour,  according  as  it  is 
deposited  from  white  or  from  red  wines.  It  forms  a  hard  crystalline  crust,  varying 
in  thickness  with  the  character  of  the  grape,  the  degree  of  ripeness  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  attain,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  processes  adopted  in  different  vineyards. 
Besides  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  which  is  its  essential  constituent,  it  usually  contains 
tartrate  of  calcium  and  various  impurities.  Sehourer-Kestner  found  in  a  sample  from 
Tuscany,  73-67  per  cent,  tartaric  acid,  22-13  potash,  0  62  glucose,  0  88  cellulose,  0  32 
silica,  0'26  oxide  of  iron,  139  magnesia,  and  073  colouring-matter.  The  same  chemist 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  results  of  numorous  analyses  of  tartars  from 
various  localities  : — 


Locality. 

Quality 

Acid  Tartrate  of  PoUaiium 
per  cent. 

Tartrate  of  Calcium 
per  cent. 

Alsaea  

Switzerland  .... 
Burgundy  .... 
Tuscany  .... 
Hungary  .... 

White 

»* 

Red 
White 

Red 

7760    84-95  85*10 
7350  86-90 
3210 

84-50    85-20  8850 

6730 

24-20 

4  6      7'3  99 

7  7  183 
46-25 

9-20 
45-20 

The  best  tartars  come  from  It-\ly  and  the  South  of  France. 

Tartar  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  and  of  carbonate  of  potassium  (iv. 
713).  For  the  first  mentioned  purpose,  the  presence  of  a  largo  amount  of  mucilaginous 
or  other  organic  matter  is  very  objectionable.    To  remove  this  impurity,  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  the  argol  sent  to  this  country  is  previously  submitted  to  a  simple  prowsi 
of  purification,  which  consists  in  redissolving  it  in  hot  water,  and  adding  a  small  qaan> 
tity  of  clay  in  fine  powder.  The  clay  becomes  mixed  with  the  fioccolent  matter,  and 
carries  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  clear  solution  is  concentrated  and  a 
crop  of  crystals  obtained,  which  is  then  called  tartar.  The  repetition  of  the  process 
yields  a  proportionally  purer  article,  and  tartars  are  met  with  in  this  country,  contain- 
ing from  85  to  98  or  99  per  cent,  acid  tartrate  of  potassium. 

On  the  other  hand,  tartars  are  very  often  fraudulently  adulterated  with  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  other  cheap  materials, 
so  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  tartaric  acid  to  possess  a  ready  method 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  contained  in  them.  Now,  the  direct 
estimation  of  tartaric  acid  is  difficult,  as  none  of  its  salts  are  insoluble  in  water;  hence 
it  has  been  usual  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  it  in  tartars  by  determining  the 
quantities  of  potash  and  lime  present,  and  reckoning  both  bases  as  tartrates.  Such 
a  method,  however,  would  clearly  lead,  in  the  case  of  adulterated  tartars,  to  an 
over-estimation  of  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  present.  Hence  it  is  nrce>siry  to 
determine  not  only  the  amount  of  bases,  but  likewise  that  of  the  sulphuric,  car- 
bonic, or  other  aads  present,  besides  the  tartaric;  to  calculate  the  quantities  of 
base  required  to  saturate  these  acids ;  and  reckon  only  the  remainder  as  tartrates. 
An  exact  and  ready  method  of  ascertaining  the  commercial  value  of  tartars  is  still  a 
desideratum. 

Tartrate  of  calcium  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  impurity  in  tartar  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  th.it 
acid  is  to  convert  the  tartrate  of  potassium  into  tartrate  of  calcium.  Nevertheless,  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  calcic  tartrate  in  the  tartar  is  objectionable, 
because  it  quickly  undergoes  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  damp,  and  is  eon- 
verted  into  carbonate.  For  this  reason  dry  storing-places  are  of  great  importance  for 
preserving  tartars  and  areola,  especially  those  containing  much  tartrate  Cf 'Calcium. 
(See  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [5],  182,  168.) 

TARTAR-EMETIC.   Potassio-antimonious  tartrate. 

TARTARIC  ACID.    C<H*0«  -  J  0«  or  (C«HK)»)"|o«.— This  for- 

mula represents  the  composition  of  five  different  tetratomic  and  dibasic  acids,  some  of 
which  agree  with  one  another  in  nearly  all  their  chemical  characters,  though  they  are 
all  distinguished  by  marked  differences  of  physical  properties,  especially  in  their  crys- 
talline forms  and  their  relations  to  polarised  light.  These  five  modifications  of  tar- 
taric acid  are : 

1.  Dextro tartaric  or  ordinary  Tartaric  acid,  which  forms  anhydrous,  hemi- 
hedral,  rhombic  crystals,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the 
right. 

2.  Lwvotartaric  or  Antitartaric  acid,  which  also  forms  anhydrous,  hemibe- 
dral,  rhombic  crystals,  but  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 

3.  Paratartaric  or  Racemic  acid,  which  forms  hydrated,  holohedral,  tri clinic 
crystals,  is  optically  inactive,  and  may  be  separated  into  dextrotartaric  and  laevotartaric 

acids  (p.  35). 

4.  Inactive  Tartaric  or  Mosotartaric  acid,  which  is  also  without  action  on 
polarised  light,  but  ia  not,  like  the  preceding,  resolvable  into  dextrotartaric  and  l*vo- 
tartaric  acids. 

5.  Metatartaricacid,  a  .modification  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  ordi- 
nary tartaric  acid,  is  deliquescent  and  uncrystallisable  ;  its  salts  differ  from  those  of 
ordinary  tartaric  acid  by  their  crystalline  form  and  greater  solubility. 

Dextrotartaric  and  Inevotartaric  acids  resemble  one  another  exactly  in  specific  gravity, 
solubility,  and  all  their  physical  properties,  excepting  crystalline  form,  action  on  polarised 
light,  and  pyroelectrical  relations.  Their  crystals  are  bounded  by  the  same  number 
of  fnces,  inclined  toja^jmother  at  exactly  the  same  angles ;  but  they  exhibit  certain 
hemihedral  faces,  vHE&i,  when  the  crystals  are  similarly  placed,  are  situated  to  tie 
right  in  the  one  crystal,  and  to  the  left  in  the  other ;  so  that  the  two  crystals,  though 
similar,  are  not  superposible,  but  are  related  to  one  another  like  an  object  and  its  re- 
flected image.  Solutions  of  the  two  acids  of  the  same  strength  deflect  the  plane  of  pola- 
risation by  exactly  equal  amounts— the  one  to  the  right*  the  other  to  the  left:  [«)  « 
+  9*6  (see  Light,  iii.  675).  Both  acids  exhibit  pyroelectricity,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, a  crystal  of  either  acid,  when  heated  and  left  to  cool,  exhibiting  positive  electri- 
city on  the  side  on  which  the  hemihedral  faces  are  situated. 
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The  same  relations  of  crystallino  form,  optical  rotatory  power,  and  pyro-electricity, 
are  exhibited  by  the  corresponding  metallic  salts  of  dextrotartaric  and  la?vo- 
tartaric  acids. 

When  solutions  of  eqnal  weights  of  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids  are  mixed,  tho 
mixture  yields  by  evaporation  holohedral  crystals  of  racemic  acid.  Mixtures  of  equal 
weights  of  the  corresponding  metallic  salts  also  yield  racematcs,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  ammonio-sodic  salts  (iii.  675). 

Dextro-  and  lsevo-tartaric  acids  further  roscmble  one  another  exactly  in  their  chemi- 
cal relations  to  all  substances  which  have  no  action  on  polarised  light  ;  but  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  other  optically  active  substances,  this  chemical  identity  no  longer 
exists.  In  some  cases,  one  of  the  acids  easily  forms  compounds  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced with  the  other ;  in  other  cases,  tho  two  acids  yield  compounds  identical  in  compo- 
sition, but  differing  considerably  in  their  properties.  Thus,  dextrotartaric  acid  combines 
readily  with  asparagine,  forming  a  crystalline  compound;  but  tevotartaric  acid  forms 
with  it  only  an  uncrystallisable  syrup.  The  acid  ammonium-salt  of  dextrotartaric  acid 
forms  a  crystallisable  double  salt  with  the  acid  ammonium-salt  of  optically  active 
malic  acid ;  acid  Isevotartrato  of  ammonium,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  form  a  corre- 
sponding compound.  Dextrotartrate  of  cinchoninc  contains  2  at.  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, dissolves  easily  in  absolute  alcohol,  gives  off  its  water  and  bogins  to  become 
coloured  at  100°  ;  the  lavotartrate  of  cmchonine  contains  only  £  at.  water,  but  bears 
a  heat  of  140°  without  alteration.  The  dextro-  and  lnevo-tartrates  of  quinine,  brucine, 
and  strychnine  exhibit  similar  differences  (i.  683,  977;  v.  24,  442). 

The  different  reactions  of  the  two  opposite  tartaric  acids  with  optically  active  sub- 
stances afford  the  means  of  resolving  racemic  acid  into  its  component  acids.  When 
cinchonicine  is  dissolved  in  racemic  acid,  the  solution,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concen- 
tration, deposits  at  first  crystals  of  lsevotartrate  of  cinchonicine ;  from  a  solution  of 
uiuicine  in  racemic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  dextrotartrate  of  quinicino  crystallises  out 
rst. 

Racemic  acid  may  also  be  decomposed  by  fermentation.  When  a  few  spores  of 
Penicillium  qlaucum  are  introduced  into  a  solution  of  racemic  acid  containing  traces 
of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  fermentation  is  set  up,  the  dextrotartaric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  if  the  fermentation  be  interrupted  after  a  certain  time,  the  liquid  contains 
nothing  but  laevotartaric  acid. 

When  dextrotartrate  of  cinchonine  is  heated  for  some  time  to  170°,  part  of  the  dex- 
trotartaric acid  is  converted  into  lavotartaric  acid,  and  the  two  combine,  forming 
racemic  acid.  Laevotartaric  acid  may  be  converted  into  racemic  acid  in  the  same 
manner.  Eaecmic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ethylic  tartrate  (p. 
36).  (Pa  steur,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxii.  164  ;  lxxxiv.  157;  Ixxxviii.  211;  Jahresb. 
1847-48,  pp.  31,  205 ;  1849,  pp.  127,  307 ;  1852,  p.  175;  1853,  p,  423  ;  1858,  p.  248  ; 
1860,  p.  2.30.) 

X>extro tartaric  Acid,  C*II*0'.  Ordinary  Tartaric  Acid.  Dextroraccmic  Acid. 
Tar ttrsa lire.  Tartryfoaure.  Weinsaure.  Weinnteinsaure.  Sal  etsentiale  tariari.  Acide 
tartariqut. — This  acid  was  first  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  Scheele  in  1770,  but  its 
existence  in  tartar  had  been  previously  suspected  by  Duhamel,  Marggraf,  and 
Rouelle.  It  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring  as  frequently 
aa  citric  and  malic  acid.  Its  existence  in  grape-juice,  as  acid  tartrate  of  potassium, 
has  long  been  known ;  the  older  chemists  indeed,  Van  Helnnont  and  others,  were 
aware  that  the  tartar  deposited  from  wines  existed  ready-formed  in  tho  juice  of  the 
grape.  It  is  also  found  in  tho  free  state,  or  as  a  potassium-  or  calcium -salt,  in  tama- 
rinds, unripe  mountain-ash  berries,  madder-root,  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
sorrel,  girkins,  mulberries,  pine-apples,  black  pepper,  tho  leaves  of  dulidonium  wajus, 
J  the  bulbs  of  ScUla  tnarttima,  &c. 

Dextrotartaric  acid  is  artificially  produced : — a.  Mostly  together  with  racemic  acid, 
by  tho  oxidation  of  saccharic  acid,  and  of  dextroglucose,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  starch, 
gum,  and  sorbin,  with  nitric  acid  (p.  35).— 0.  Uy  boiling  acid  bromomalate  of  calcium 
(iii.  795)  with  lime-water.  Acids  having  the  composition  of  tartaric  are  also  said  to 
be  produced. — y.  From  citric  acid,  when  lemon-juico  is  kept  for  a  year  in  bottles 
(Schindler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  280). — 8.  From  a  solution  of  pyroxylin  in  potash 
(Korckhoff  and  Router,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  284);  but  it  is  not  stated  whether 
these  acids  are  identical  in  physical  properties  with  dextrotartaric  acid.  The  acid 
C'H'O',  obtained  by  boiling  the  6ilver-9alt  of  dibromosuccinic  acid  with  water,  or  its 
calcium-suit  with  lime-water,  is  optically  inactive.  (KekuU,  p.  459.) 

Preparation. — Tartaric  acid  is  always  prepared  from  acid  tartrate  of  potassium— on 
the  small  scale  from  the  purified  salt  (cream  of  tartar),  on  the  large  scale  from  par- 
tially purified  tartars  crude  argols.  A  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  tartrate  is  first 
treated  with  pounded  chalk  or  whiting,  to  convert  it  into  insoluble  sulphate  of  calcium 
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and  soluble  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium : 

2C«H*K0«  +  Ca"CO»    =    C«H'K*0«  +  C4fl«Ca"0«  +  H80  +  CO* 

The  mixture  is  thrown  on  a  filter ;  and  the  filtered  solution  of  neutral  potassic  tar- 
trate is  mixed  with  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  or  with  precipitated  calcic  sulphate, 
obtainod  from  a  previous  operation,  wberoby  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated as  tartrate  of  calcium.  The  two  lime-precipitates  are  then  boiled  with  a  quan- 
tity of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  calcium  into 
sulphate  ;  and  the  filtered  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle 
heat,  then  left  to  itself  in  a  warm  place,  where  it  deposits  an  additional  quantity  of 
calcic  sulphate,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  crystallising  vessels.  The  presence 
of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  greatly  favours  the  crystallisation  of  the  tartaric  acid, 
but  it  acts  injuriously  during  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  mother-liquor*,  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated,  and  ultimately  decomposes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  tartaric  acid  still  remaining  in  solution.  (For  details  of  the  manu- 
facturing process,  see  Richardson  and  Watts' s  Chemical  Technology,  vol  L  pt.  t. 
p.  J  38.) 

Xsevotartarlc  Acid,  C4H*0*.  Antitartaric  Acid.  Lavoracemic  Acid. — The  for- 
mation of  this  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  raeemic  acid  has  already  been  mentioned. 
When  equal  weights  of  raeemic  acid  are  saturated,  the  one  with  soda,  the  other  with 
ammonia,  and  mixed,  the  mixture  deposits,  on  cooling  or  spontaneous  evaporation, 
large  beautiful  crystals  of  a  doublo  salt,  all  of  which  are  hcmihedral,  one  half  of  them 
having  the  hcmihedral  forces  oppositely  situated  to  those  of  tho  other  half;  and  od 
carefully  separating  these  two  kinds  of  crystals  (the  solutions  of  which  exhibit  equal 
and  opposite  actions  on  polarised  light),  purifying  them  by  rccrystallisation,  precipita- 
ting the  solutions  by  nitrate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  lead-salts  with  sulphuric  or 
sulphydric  acid,  solutions  are  obtained  which  ou  evaporation  yield  crystals — the  one  of 
dextrotartaric  acid,  agreeing  exactly  in  character  with  those  obtained  from  tartar,  m 
above  described  ;  the  other  of  lievotartaric  acid,  agreeing  with  dextrotartaric  acid  in  all 
respects,  excepting  in  tho  opposite  hemihedry  of  its  crystals,  and  the  opposition  of  its 
optical  and  pyro-eloctric  properties.  Respecting  the  preparation  of  leevotartaric  acid 
by  tho  fermentation  of  nicemic  acid  ,  and  by  the  uclion  of  heat  on  the  racemates  of 
cinchonicino  and  quinicine,  see  p.  673. 

Properties. — Tartaric  acid  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  having  the  axes  a :  b  :  c 
«  0  7845  :  1  :  0-8054.  Angle  h  :  c  -  79°  43';  »P  :  »P  (orthod.)  =»  102°  52'; 
JPw]  :  [P»]  (clinod.)  =  89°  26';  -P»  :  c  =  15°  0';  +P»  :  c  -  57°  30'. 
Ordinary  combination  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  —  P»  .  +Poo  (the  last  often  wanting)  . 
[P*  ].  The  faces  [Poo  ]  aro  often  developed  only  at  one  extremity  of  the  orthodia- 
goual,  and  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  crystals,  according  as  the  acid  is  dextro-  or 
IflBVo-rotatory.    These  faces  are  often  greatly* predominant. 

The  crystals  are  colourless  and  transparent,  and  do  not  contain  any  water  of  crystal- 
lisation ;  their  specific  gravity  is  1 -75  (Richter);  1739  (Buignot,  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  15).  They  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  other;  the  aqueous 
solution  becomes  covered,  after  a  while,  with  a  fungous  growth.  The  quantities  of  the 
crystallised  acid  contained  in  aqueous  solutions  of  different  densities  are  as  follows 
(Schiff,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  41) : 

Weij?ht  of  cry»Ul!i»ed  acid  Sp«rlflc  (irarUj  of 

Id  100  pt«.  o<  solution.  solution  at  IV=». 

33  1-1654 

22  11062 

1466  1  0690 

11  10511 

7-33  1  0337 

3-67  10167 

On  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  dextro-  and  tavo-tartaric  acid,  crystals  of  ra- 
eemic acid  are  abundantly  deposited,  with  evolution  of  heat  quite  perceptiblo  to  the  hand. 

Respecting  tho  molecular  rotatory  power  and  the  pyro-electricity  of  the  two  opposite 
tartaric  acids,  see  p.  672.  Their  pyro-electricity  is  very  strong,  the  heat  of  the  hand 
developing  it  sufficiently  to  affect  a  sensitive  electroscope. 

The  solution  of  tartaric  acid  forms  white  precipitates  with  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
caustic  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  andacetateof  lead,  but  it  does  not  precipitate  the  chloride 
of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium.  Tartaric  acid  is  distinguished  from  raeemic  acid  by 
the  greater  solubility  of  its  calcium-salt  (p.  36). 

Tartaric  acid  added  in  oxcess  to  tho  solution  of  a  potassium-gait  forms  a  white  crys- 
talline precipitate  of  acid  potassic  tartrate,  provided  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute : 
the  addition  of  alcohol  renders  the  reaction  much  more  delicate^  the  formation  of  the 
precipitate  is  also  accelerated  by  stirring,  and  by  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with 
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a  glass  rod.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  free  alkalis,  which  convert  it  into  neutral 
tartrate ;  hence,  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  solution,  free  potash 
should  not  be  used,  but  rather  chloride  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  an  excess  of  which 
does  not  dissolve  tho  acid  tartrate.  Tartaric  acid  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  citric  acid  by  mixing  the  solution  with  acetate  of  potassium, 
and  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  citric 
acid  may  be  detected  in  the  midst  of  a  large  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  by  removing  the 
latter  as  above,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  filtrate,  and  treating  the  residue  with  chloride 
of  calcium  at  the  boiling  heat  (i.  997i).  (Spiller,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  110;  see  ali>o 
Schnitzer,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  626.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Tartaric  acid  melts  between  170°  and  180°,  and  is  gradually 
converted,  without  loss  of  water,  into  the  isomeric  compound,  metatartaric  acid 


(p.  68fcv).  By  prolonged  heating,  water  is  eliminated,  and  tartralic  or  ditartaric 
acid,  C»H'*0"  -  2C«H«0«  -  H'O,  is  produced  ;  then  tartrelic  acid,  C'B^O*  - 
C*HK>*  —  H*0 ;  and  ultimately  insoluble  tartaric  anhydride,  isomeric  with 


tho  last.  If  the  heat  be  increased,  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pyrotartaric  and  pyroracomiC  acids  (iv.  769-771),  together  with  acetic  acid, 
formic  acid,  aldehyde,  furfurol,  ethylene,  carbonic  anhydride,  &c. 

2.  Tartaric  acid  heated  with  fused  hydrate  of  potassium  is  resolved  into  acetic  and 
oxalic  acids : 

C«H«0«    =    C*H40*  +  CHK)1. 

3.  By  the  oxidation  of  tartaric  acid  (e.q.  by  the  action  of  chromates,  permanga- 
nates, peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  fead,  minium,  &c),  carbonic  anhydride  and 
formic  acid  are  generally  produced.  Tho  solution  of  the  acid  warmed  with  salts  of 
tilcer,  gold,  and  platinum,  reduces  the  metals.  By  slow  oxidation,  especially  by  tho 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitrotartaric  acid,  an  oxidation-product  loss  removed 
from  tartaric  acid  is  formed— namely,  tartronic  acid: 

C«H«0«  +  O*    -    C'H'O*  +  H«0  +  CO*. 

Tartaric  Tartronic 


4.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  or  iodide  of  photpfoyrus,  tartaric  acid  is  reduced 
to  malic  or  to  succinic  acid: 

C«H«0«  +  2HI    -    H*0  +  P  +  C*H«0». 
Tartaric  Malic 
acid.  acid. 

C'H'O-   +    4HI  -  2H*0  +  2P  +  C*H«0\ 
Tartaric  *  Succinic 

acid.  acid. 

5.  With  pcntachloride  of  phosphor  us,  tartaric  acid  yields  chloromaloic  chlo- 
ride, C'HClO'.Cl'.  (Perkin  and  Dnppa ;  see  Maleic  Acid,  iii.  788.) 

6.  Pulverised  tartaric  acid,  digested  for  several  hours  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  is  con- 
verted into  diacetotartaric  anhydride,  C»IPOT  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xx. 
loO): 

C«HK)«  +  2C»H»0C1    =    2HC1  +  H*0  +  C^C'ffO^O*. 

7.  Tartaric  acid  heated  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
benzoic  tuid,  yields  benzotartaric  acid,  C"H"0'  -  C4H\C'H*0)0«  -  C4H«0«  + 
CH^O*  —  H*0.  (Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  47.) 

8.  Tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  by  nitric  acid.  "With 
verv  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitrotartaric  acid. — Chlorine  and  bromine  act  but 

•  r^ 

slightly  upon  the  aqueous  solution. 

9.  The  ftrmcntation  of  crude  tartrate  of  calcium  yields  butyracetic  acid.  (Noll nor, 
i.  688.) 

10.  Tartaric  acid  heated  with  alcohols,  monatomic  or  polyatomic,  forms  ethers,  with 
elimination  of  water ;  in  like  manner  with  cane-sugar,  glucose,  dulcite,  quercite,  and 
other  saccharoTdal  substances.  (See  Tartaric  Kthkrs.) 

Tartrates).-— Tartaric  acid,  as  already  observed,  is  tetratomic,  and  for  the  most 

part  dibasic,  2  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  molecule,  (C'H'O1/*  \  0\  being  easily 

H»  J 

replaceable  by  metals,  and  the  other  two  by  alcoholic  or  acid  radicles.  With  mona- 
tomic metals,  it  forms  acid,  neutral,  and  double  salts,  like  the  following : 

H'    )  H»    )  H»  ) 

C'lPO*  I O4         C'H'O'  \  O1         C^'O'  \  O* 
H.K  J  Kl    J  Na.K  J 

AcldpoWuric  Neutral  potataic  Sodlo-potaaaic  . 

tartrate.  tartrate.  tartrate. 

x  x  2 
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With  diatomic  metals,  it  forms  neutral  salts,  CWBTO-,  and  double  salt*  consisting  of 
a  doable  molecule  of  the  acid,  in  which  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  bj  a  A 
metal  and  2  at.  more  by  an  alkali-metal ;  e.g. : 


H«    )  H4  ) 

C^rPOVO1  (C«HWVO« 

Ba"  >  Ba'KM 

Keutnil  baric  Baric  potassic 

tartrate.  tartrate. 

"With  triatomic  metals,  tartaric  acid  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts— best  known 
in  the  case  of  antimony— the  constitution  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
formula: 

(C'OTo  ^fo 

Acid  aatlmonloui  Potaisio-antimonlous  Neutral  anthnmiioat 

Urtrate.  tartrate.  tartrate. 

These  formula  are  a  typical  expression  of  the  idea  thst  one  of  the  three  atomicities 
of  the  antimony  takes  the  place  of  1  at.  of  the  typical  hydrogen  of  the  tartaric  acid, 
binding  instead  of  it  ono  atomicity  of  the  typical  oxygen  (Kekule).  The  same  salti 
may,  however,  be  formulated  similarly  to  the  ordinary  tartrates,  by  supposing  1  at  of 
the  basic  hydrogen  to  be  replaced  by  the  monatomic  radicle  antimonyl  SbO ; 

H»      )  H»      )  H*  ^ 

(C'H'O*)"  VO«  (C«HlO«)">0*  (C'HKPMo* 

H.SbO)  K.SbO   )  (SbO)»  f 

Uitral.-.  tartrate. 


When  these  salts  are  heated  to  160°— 200°,  they  give  off  water,  and 
pounds  which  may  be  regurded  either  as  tartrates  in  which  the  triatomi 
replaces  three-fourths  of  the  typic  hydrogen  of  the  acid  : 

H.Sb"  Ju  K.Sb"  \  v  • 

or  as  antimony  lie  derivatives  of  the  first  anhydride  of  tartaric  acid : 

(C'H'O*)1* ;  n,  (C«H'0*V )  n,  (C«H»Ol)«* )  ni 

H.SbOi°  K.SbO  t°  (SbO)«  \0' 

Tartaric  acid  forms  similar  compounds  with  arsenic  and  with  boron.  (Kekul«'» 
Lehrbuch,  ii.  201.) 

The  first  of  the  formula?  above  given  for  the  antimony-salts  dried  at  160° — 200° 
represents  tartaric  acid  as  tetralwisic  ;  and  this  view  is  further  in  accordance  with  tbe 
known  existence  of  a  tetraplumbic  tartrate  (p.  682) ;  but  in  most  of  its  relations, 
tartaric  ncid,  as  already  observed,  is  only  dibasic 

The  neutral  tartrates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very  soluble  in  water;  the  acid 
tartrates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  aresparingly  soluble ;  all  tartrates  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Hence,  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  does  not  decompose  carbonates. 
Tho  neutral  tartrates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are,  for  tho  most  part, 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  also  in 
hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid ;  also,  with  exception  of  the  silver-  and  mercurj- 
salts,  in  excess  of  potash  or  soda.  Ammonia  likewise  dissolves  all  tartrates,  except- 
ing tartrate  of  mercury. 

Tartaric  acid  added  to  the  solutions  of  most  metallic  salts  prevents  their  precipita- 
tion by  alkalis.  According  to  Aubel  and  Ramdohr  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  ciii.  33 ; 
Jahresb.  x.  572),  metallic  oxides  may  bo  divided,  according  to  their  behaviour  vita 
caustic  potash  or  soda  in  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  into  the  three  following  groups  :— 
o.  Oxides  soluble  in  the  alkali  in  presenco  of  tartaric  acid,  and  not  precipitated  on 
boiling :  alumina,  bismuth-oxide,  chromic  oxide,  cobaltous  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  ferric 
oxide,  glucina,  lead-oxide,  nickel-oxide,  platinic  oxide,  zinc-oxide. — 0.  Oxides  pre- 
cipitated on  boiling  from  the  alkaline  solution,  if  moderately  dilute:  auric  oxide 
(reduced  on  boiling),  cadmium-oxide,  mangauous  oxide,  uranic  oxide. — 7.  Insoluble: 
mercuric  oxide,  silver-oxide  (reduced  on  boiling),  stannous  oxide.  (See  further  H. 
Grothe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xcii.  176  ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  686.) 

Most  of  the  soluble  tartrates  crystallise  easily,  and  some  (especially  the  double 
salts)  form  large  well-defined  crystals.  The  crystals  aro  invariably  hemihedral,  tnd 
their  solutions  torn  the  plane  of  a  polarised  ray  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  aceonlini! 
to  the  position  of  the  hemihedral  faces.  The  dextro-  and  laevtMartrates  are  likewise 
opposite  in  their  pyro-electric  properties.  In  all  their  other  characters  they  resemble 
one  another  exactly,  and  the  solution  of  a  dextrotartrate  mixed  with  that  of  an  equal 
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weight  of  the  corresponding  lsavotartrate  forms  a  mixture  which  yields  holohedral 
and  optically  inactive  crystals  of  the  corresponding  racemate,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
the  sodio-ammonic  salts,  which  crystallise  out  separately,  as  dextro-  and  laevo-tar- 
trates  (p.  674). 

Tartrates  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air  give  off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  Their 
dilute  aqueous  solutions  become  covered  after  a  while  with  fungi. 

The  composition  of  the  tartrates  has  been  established  chiefly  by  the  analyses  of 
Berzelins  (Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  305,  xxxvi.  4;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxvii.  303),  Bulk 
(Schw.  J.  lxiv.  180,193),  Werther(J.  p-.  Chem.  xxxii.  383),  and  Dumas  and  Piria 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  353):  see  also  Gmelin's  Handbook,  x.  273-326.  The 
crystalline  forms  of  a  great  number  of  tartrates  have  been  determined  by  Do  la  Pro- 
vostaye  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  iii.  129)  and  Pasteur,  and  their  optical  properties  by 
Biot  and  Pasteur  (see  references,  p.  673). 

a.  Tartrates  containing  only  Monatomic  Metals. 

Tartrates  op  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  C'H^NH'^O",  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  uf  the  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, in  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  very  solublo  in  water,  and  effloresce,  with  loss 
of  ammonia,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  aro  monoelinic,  having  the  axes 
a  :  b  :  c  =  0  868  :  1  :  1-244.  Angle  b  :  c  =  88°  9* ;  [P»  :  P*>  ]  (clinod.)  = 
69°  50' ;  +  Poo  :  c  -  39°  31'.  Ordinary  combination,  oP  .  «Poo  .  +  Poo  .  [Poo  ]  ; 
also  with  +  P  and  —  P  subordinate.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  oP.  The  faces 
[P«]  are  present  in  only  half  the  number  required  by  the  law  of  symmetry:  the 

crystals  are  therefore  hemihedral.    Rotatory  power  [a],  «  ^29°.    Specific  gravity 
of  the  crystals  -  1  566.  (S  c  h  i  ff,  Jahresb.  1 859,  p.  1  fi. ) 

The  acid  sa't,  or  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  C'H^NH'jo*,  is  precipitated,  on  adding 
tartaric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  exhibiting 
under  the  microscope  beautiful  shining  laminae,  forming  oblique-angled  parallelograms 
or  hexagonal  plates,  elongated  and  often  heinitropic.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
very  solublo  in  boiling  water.  The  crystals  are  trimotric,  and  isomorphous  with  the 
acid  potassium-salt.  Axes  a:b:c  =»  0  6933  :  1  :  0  7086.  Angle  P  :  P  (brach.)  = 
127°  18';  P  :  P  (macr.)  -  100°  20';  P  :  P  (basalt  =  102°  24' ;  <xP  :  »P  (macr.) 
=  69°  28*;  f»oo  :  Poo  (basal)  -  70°  38*;  2Poo  :  2Pao  (basal)  -  109°  36'; 
sPgo  :  3Poo  »  129°  36'.  The  crystals  exhibit  the  same  faces  as  those  of  the  acid 
potassium-salt  (p.  678),  and  cleave  most  easily  parallel  to  oP.  They  aro  hemihedral, 
the  P-faces  being  always  unequally  developed ;  four  of  them,  two  at  each  end,  being 
very  small  or  non-existent,  whilst  the  other  four,  which  are  much  larger,  are  so 

P 

situated  as  to  form,  by  sufficient  prolongation,  the  irregular  tetrahedron  —  (De  la 

Provostaye).  According  to  Hahn  (Jahresb.  1859,  p.  286),  the  crystals  exhibit 
the  combination  ooP  .  cePJ  .  coP2  .  ocPoo  .  P  .  Poo ;  axes  a  :  b:c  -  072988  :  1  : 
0-83425;  angle  odP  :  ooP  (macr.)  -  72*  15';  Poo  :  Poo  (over  c)  =  100°  20'. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  is  1680.  (Sen iff.) 

Acid  dextro  tart  rate  of  ammonium  combines  with  optically  active  acid  malato  of 
ammonium,  forming  the  salt  C,H\NHl)0*,.C*H,(NH,)0\  which  crystallises  in  thick 
acuminated  prisms  (Pasteur).  Tho  acid  lajvotartrate  does  not  form  a  similar 
compound. 

Tartrates  of  Cesium. — The  neutral  tartrate  is  very  deliquescent  (Bun  sen). — 
The  acid  salt,  C'HKJsO*,  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  rubidium- 
salt.  Axes  a:b:c  =  0694  :  1  :  0661.  Anglo  P  :  P  (brach.)  «  128°  50';  P  :  P 
(macr.)  =  103°;  P:  P  (basal)  =  98°  30*.    Observed  combination,  »P»  .  «Po© 

.  odP  (the  latter  very  subordinate  and  imperfect),  together  with  the  sphenoids  +  ?» 
„  2 
P  iP3 

-  t,  and  -5 — .    The  crystals  are  dextro-  or  laevo-rotatory,  according  as  one  or  the 
2  2" 

other  of  the  sphenoidal  faces  -  is  absent  or  subordinate  (they  rarely  occur  together); 

the  faces  —       occur  only  in  laevo-rotatory  crystals.     Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to 

odPco  and  ooPoo ,  both  of  which  faces  are  striated  parallel  to  the  principal  axis.  The 
striation  and  cleavage  distinguish  the  crystals  from  those  of  acid  potassic  tartrate, 
to  which  they  bear  a  general  resemblance  (J. P.  Cooke,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xxxvii.  70). 
They  disolve  in  10-3  pts.  water  at  25°,  and  in  102  pt.  boiling  water.  (Allen,  ibid. 
xxxiv.  367.) 

Tartrates  of  Lithium. — The  n<utral  salt  is  white,  deliquescent,  and  uncrystal- 
lisable.— The  acid  salt,  2C,HiLiO*  3HsO,  forms  small  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water. 
(Dulk.) 
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Tartrate,  Mkrcubous, — This  salt  is  obtained,  by  precipitation,  as  a  wbite 
crystalline  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  shining  needles  or  scales.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid.   Boiling  water  decomposes  and  turns  it  grey. 

Tartrates  of  Potassium.— The  neutral  salt,  C4H*K*0*  prepared  by  satu- 
rating the  acid  salt  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  short 
monoclinic  prisms,  the  faces  of  which  have  generally  very  little  lustre.  Axes  a :  b  :  c 
=  0-4021:1  :  1  1085.  Angle  6  :  e  =  76°  1  2' ;  a»P  :  ooP  forthod.)  =.  134°  50'; 
+  Poo:  e  »  52°  5';  —Poo  :  e  «  37°  25'.  The  most  frequently  occurring  faces  are : 
cdP,  oP,  oo  Poo,  [  odPoo],  +  Poo ,  —Poo;  more  rarely  +  $P  occurs.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  +  Poo  and  —  Poo. 

One  part  of  neutral  potassic  tartrate  dissolves  in  0*76  pt.  water  at  2°,  in  0*66  pt  at 
14°,  in  0-63  pt,  at  23°,  and  in  0  47  pt.  at  64°  (Oaann).  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  Most  acids  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  precipitate  the  acid 
tartrate ;  bromine  forms  the  same  precipitate  without  attaching  the  tartaric  acid. 

The  acid  salt,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  CHJRO*,  is  contained  in 
grape-juice,  and,  being  much  less  soluble  in  alcoholic  liquids  than  in  water,  is  deposited, 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  the  juice,  in  crystalline  crusts,  called  crude  tartar 
or  argol.  Tho  same  deposit  is  formed  in  many  kinds  of  wine  when  kept  in  casks  or 
bottles,  and  constitutes  the  well-known  crust  of  port-wine.  The  salt  likewise  exist* 
in  many  other  vegetable  juices.  Crude  tartar,  when  purified  by  recrystallisation, 
yields  cream  of  tartar.  The  pure  salt  is  also  formed  whenever  tartaric  acid  is  added 
in  excess  to  the  solution  of  a  potassium-salt. 

Tho  crystals  of  acid  potassic  tartrate  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  are  )*> 
morphous  with  the  acid  ammonium -salt.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  «  6-7115  :  1  :  0-7372. 
Anglo  P  :  P  (brach.)  =  125°  4(?;  P  :  P  (macr.)  -  100°  20';  P:  P  (basal)  - 
103°  28' »  ocP  :  ooP  (macr.V-  70°  62';  ?*»  :  P»  (basal)  ~  72°  48';  2P»  : 
2^00  -  111°  42';  3foo  :  3Poo  =  131°  20'.  Ordinary  combination  P  .  ooP,  ^rith 
oof  oo  and  the  above-mentioned  brachy  diagonal  domes.  One  half  of  the  crystals  w 
generally  spheno'idically  enlarged  in  comparison  with  the  other  half.  Cleavage  most 
distinct  parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  -  1  073  (Schiff); 
(Buignet). 

Acid  tartrate  of  potassium  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solution 
about  240  pts.  of  water  at  10°,  and  15  pta.  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  in  alkalis,  which  con- 
vert it  into  the  neutral  tartrate. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  solubility  of  acid  potassic  tartrate  in  water,  it 
various  temperatures,  have  been  made  by  Alluard  (Compt..  rend.  lix.  500;  JabresK 
1864,  p.  94)  and  by  Chancel  (Compt.  rend.  lx.  408;  Jahrcsb.  1865,  p.  830),  in 
pure  water  and  in  water  containing  10  5  por  cent.  alcohoL  Alluard's  ^termination! 
were  made  under  a  barometrical  pressure  of  718  mm. : — 

Solubility  of  Crtam  of  Tartar,  C«H*KO«. 


Temperature. 


o°C. 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
35 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


A  saturated  aqueous  solution  boils  at  99-6°  (Alluard).  Tho  solubility  of  the 
salt  in  water  or  in  dilute  alcohol  is  not  diminished  by  the  presence  of  glucose 
(Chancel.) 
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Qiuntltiw  of  Salt  diuolvrd  in 
water. 


of 


Al'curd. 


032 
040 
0-57 

0-  90 

1-  31 

1-  81 

2-  40 

3-  20 

4-  50 

5-  70 
0  00 


024 

030 

0-37 

0-45 

0-55 

0-67 

0-805 

0-96 

113 


Quantities  of  Salt  dtt 
in  104)  pu.  by  vetjrtK  at 
water  crintatnniK  l"  i 
alcohol. 


01 4 

01 75 

021 

025 

0305 

0-37 

046 

057 

070 
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The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  dissolves  a  considerable  number  of 
metallic  oxides,  forming  double  tartrates. 

Cream  of  tartar,  when  calcined,  omits  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  burnt  bread,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  potassic  carbonate,  mixed  with  charcoal,  the  Sal  fixum  tartari  of 
the  older  chemists ;  calcined  with  saltpetre,  it  yields,  according  to  the  proportions, 
the  black  or  white  flux  used  in  metallurgical  and  assaying  operations. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  one  of  the  mordants  most  frequently  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
wool.  Mixed  with  pounded  chalk  and  alum,  it  forms  an  excellent  powder  for  cleaning 
silver. 

Amman  io-potassic  tartrate,  C,H,(NH«)KO,\  obtained  by  saturating  cream  of  tartar 
with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate,  forms  monoclinic  crystals  isomorphous  with  neutral 
potassic  tartrate.  They  alter  quickly  in  the  air,  giving  off  ammonia,  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water. 

IMhio-potassic  tartrate,  C'H'LiKOMPO,  is  very  solublo  in  water,  and,  according  to 
Zepharovich  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xli.  520),  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  having 
theaxesa:5:c  =  05477  :  1  :  04430;  angle  »P  :  <xP  (brach.)  -  122°  34'; 
P  :  »P  «  132°  41'.  Thoy  exhibit  the  combination  ooP  .  ooP*  .  »P2  .  <x£ao.  P  . 
oP,  hemihedral  from  predominance  or  exclusive  development  of  four  of  the  P-faces. 
Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  oP. 

Tartrates  of  Rubidium. — The  neutral  salt  has  not  been  described. — The 
acid  salt,  C'lPRbO*,  is  isomorphous  with  the  acid  caesium-salt,  exhibiting  the  same 

4P3 

faces  with  the  exception  of  — ,  also  the  same  striation  and  cleavage.  Axes  a:  6 :  c 

=  0726 :  1  :  0  695.  Angle  P  :  P  (brach.)  - 126°  43*;  P :  P  (macr.)  •=  103°  40' ;  P  :  P 
(basal)  •=  99°  34'  (J.  P.  Cooke).  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  at  100°  they  dissolve  in  8  45  pts.  wator  at  25°,  and  in  8  6  pts.  of 
boiling  water.  The  great  difference  of  solubility  between  this  and  the  caesium-salt 
affords  a  means  of  separating  the  two  metals  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  their  acid 
tartrates.  (Allen.)  j 


Tartratb  of  Silver,  C»H*Ag2Oa. — This  salt  is  obtained,  as  an  amorphous 
curdy  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  silver-nitrate  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  Rochelle-salt  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid :  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  at 
the  boiling  heat,  the  mixture  turns  brown,  and  deposits  brown  lam  in®  of  metallic  sil- 
ver. If  a  hot  moderately  strong  solution  of  Rochelle-salt  be  added  to  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  silver-nitrate,  and  the  liquid  heated  to  80°,  till  the  precipitate  begins  to 
be  permanent  (a  certain  quautity  of  the  silver-nitrate  remaining  una ecom posed),  the 
filtered  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  tartrate  of  silver,  in  whito  scales  having  a  metallic 
lustre. 

Tartrate  of  silver  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  and, 
when  heated,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  leaving  a  spongy 
shining  residue  of  metallic  silver.  The  dry  salt  is  quickly  decomposed  by  chlorine, 
yielding  chloride  of  silver  and  cmpyreumatic  products.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into 
water  in  which  tartrate  of  silver  is  suspended,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  and 
chloride  of  silver  is  obtained,  together  with  unaltered  tartaric  acid. 

A  solution  of  tartrate  of  silver  in  ammonia  deposits  metallic  silver  at  the  boiling 
heat,  while  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  a  peculiar  ammoniacal  salt,  which  is  less  so- 
luble in  water  than  tartrate  of  ammonium,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. — Caustic  jntash 
and  soda  decompose  tartrate  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures,  oxide  of  silver  being 
separated,  and  the  liquid  apparently  retaining  potassio-argentic  or  sodio-argentic  tar- 
trate. (Liebig  and  Redtenbaeher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  132. — Erdmnnn, 
J.  pr.  Chera.  xxv.  604.) 

Tabtratbs  of  Sodium.— The  neutral  salt,  C'H'Na'O^IPO,  crystallises  in  tri- 
metrie  prisms  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :  0  =  0*7696  :  1  :  0-3366.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  (brach.) 
-  104°  50';  ooP:  P«  -  108°  31';  P»  :  Poo(hasal)  -  132°  44':  »P  :_ooP»  = 
142°  25' ;  osP  :  oePoo  =»  127°  35'.  Ordinary  combination  »P  .  oePoo  .  ooPoo  .  P*> 
(De  la  Provostaye).  The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*794  (Buignot). 
Tht-v  are  limpid,  permanent  in  the  sir,  soluble  in  5  pts.  of  cold  water,  very  solublo  in 
hot  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallisation.  By  rapid  crystallisation  the  salt  is  obtained  in  tufts  of  needles. 

The  acid  salt,  C,H4NaOMriO,  is  formed  on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  the  neutral  salt 

with  \  pt.  tartaric  acid,  and  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.    It  dissolves  in  9  pis.  of 

cold  and  1*8  pt.  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this 

salt  in  large  crystals,  but,  by  leaving  a  drop  of  the  hot  solution  to  evaporate  under  the 

microscope,  small  beautifully  defined  crystals  soon  make  their  uppcarance,  having  the 

p 

form  of  right  rhombic  prisms  ooP,  bevelled  at  each  end  by  the  hemihedral  faces  — . 
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Ammonio-sodic  tartrate,  C'H^NaJNH^C^H'O,  is  obtained  by  saturating  acid  tar- 
trate of  ammonium  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  concent  rating  the  solution  ;  also  by 
mixing  the  warm  solutions  of  equivalent  quant  ities  of  the  sodium-  and  ammonium-salts 
of  racemic  acid,  and  cooling  the  solution,  or  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  dextro-  and  l*vo- 
tartrate  of  sodium  and  ammonium  being  then  deposited  in  equal  quantities.  The 
crystals,  which  are  often  of  considerable  size,  are  trimetric,  and  isomorphous  with 


ccp2  (often  predominant)  .  00P00  .  ocPoo  .  too  .  2  Poo .  Poo  .oP.         the  hemihedral 

faces  being  situated  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  crystals,  according  as  the  salt  is 
dextro-  or  laevo-rotatory.  Rotatory  power  [al.  =  +26°.  Specific  cravitv  of  the 
crystals  =  1-587.  (Scbiff.)  ^ 

Lithio-sodic  tartrate,  C*H,LiNaO,.2H,0,  resembles  the  lithio-potassic  salt. 

Potassio-sodk  tartrate,  Hochelle  or  Seiynettc  salt,  CMPKNaO*  4R*0.— This  splendid 
salt  is  prepared  by  adding,  in  small  portions  and  successively,  4  pts.  cream  of  tartar, 
and  about  3  pts.  of  crystallised  sodic  carbonate,  to  1 2  pts.  of  boiling  water.  When  the 
whole  has  been  added,  the  liquid  must  be  tested,  to  ensure  that  it  is  slightly  alkaline, 
^"concentrated  by  evaporation.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  fine  large  crystals  of 
the  double  salt,  and  the  mother-liquors  yield  an  additional  quantity ;  after  a  certain 
time,  however,  they  deposit  nothing  but  neodles  of  sodic  tartrate ;  but  by  redissolving 
these,  nnd  adding  cream  of  tartar,  an  additional  quantity  of  Roehclle-salt  may  be 
obtained.  The  crystals,  which  arc  often  very  large,  are  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous 
with  the  preceding  salt.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-8317  :  1  :  0  *296.  Angle  00P :  00P 
fraacr)  -  79°  30';  oeP2:  cap*  (macr.)  -  45°  10';  poo  :  Poo  (ba sail  =  54°  38'; 
Poo :  P=o  (basal)  -  46°  30';  2Poo  :  2P»  (basal)  -  81°  20'.  The  crystals  exhibit,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  faces  as  the  ammonio-sodic  salt ;  Poo ,  however,  is  usually  but 
slightly  developed.    Specific  gravity  =  1767  (Schiff);  1790  (Buignet). 

The  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  between  70°  and  80°,  forming* 
transparent  liquid,  which  begins  to  boil  at  120°,  the  obullition  continuing  till  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  215°,  by  which  time  all  the  water  (amounting  to  25*1  percent.)  is  driven 
off".  The  residue  is  a  viscid  mass,  which  remains  transparent  when  cold,  and  absorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  air  (Fresenius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  234).— The  dry  salt  dissolves  in 
2-62  pts.  water  at  6°  (Fresoniu  s).  The  crystals  dissolve  in  3  3  pts.  water  at  3°,  in 
2-4  pts.  at  11°,  and  in  15  pt.  at  26°  (Osann) ;  in  2  pts.  at  5  6°,  in  12  pts.  at  12-5°.  in 
0-42  pt,  at  25°,  and  in  0  3  pt.  at  37  5°  (Brandes).  The  solut  ion  saturated  at  8"  has 
a  density  of  1  254. 

Rubidio-sodic  tartrate,  C4H4RbNa0«.4HJO.— The  solution  of  this  salt,  when  left  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  solidifios  to  a  transparent  jelly  ;  but,  bv  slow  cooling  of  a  hot 
solution, crystals  are  obtained  isomorphous  with  Bochellc-salt,  and  exhibiting  the  same 
faces,  with  addition  of  2P2  and  2P00  .  (Pic card,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  125.) 

Tabtrates  of  Thallium.— The  neutral  salt,  C'H'TPO'.'is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  The  crystals,  which  usually  occur  as  twins,  appear  to  be  trimetric, 
but  different  in  form  from  the  neutral  ammonium-  and  potassium-salts.  Pe  la  Pro- 
vostaye  gives,  as  approximate  measurements  of  the  angles,  00 P  :  ooP(macr.)  =60°; 
00P:  00P,  -  120°;  .  oopao  :  Poo  ~  131°;  «P  .- Poo  =  110°.  The  crystals  are 
anhydrous  alterable  in  the  air,  become  carbonised  at  170°,  and  at  higher  temperatures 
leave  yellow  oxide  of  thallium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  reduced  metal. 

The  aid  salt,  C»H»T10*,  is  precipitated,  on  adding  tartaric  acid  to  a  solution  of  ths 
neutral  stilt,  in  small  flat  prisms,  which  are  difficult  to  measure.  De  la  Provostave 
gi\js,  as  approximate  angular  values,  ooPoc :  <xP  -  123°;  Poo:  Poo  =  108°  to  110°; 
00P00:  poo  -  125°  to  126°;  these  anph-H  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  acid  tartrates 
of  ammonium  nnd  potassium.  This  talt  is  less  eolublo  than  the  noutml  tartrate  of 
thallium.  (Kuhlmann,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  188.) 

/J.  Tartrates  containing  Diatomic  Metals. 

Tartrate  of  Barium,  C'KWO',  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  tartrate  of  potas- 
sium with  chloride  of  barium,  or  tartaric  ucid  with  barvta-water,  in  white  flocks,  which 
become  crystalline  when  left  nt  rest ;  it  is  insoluble  in  exces*  of  tartaric  neid. 

Potamo-baric  tartrate,  C,H*Ba"KsOw. 2H»0,  or  C4II*Ba"0,.C,H4KIO".2H,0,  is 
obtained,  as  a  sparingly  soluble  pulverulent  precipitate,  on  ovaporaling  a  solution  of 
cream  of  tartar  with  baryta -water.— Sodio-baric  tartrate,  CH,Ba"Na,0,,.2H*0,  is  pre- 
cipitated on  mixing  a  solution  of  Rochelle-salt  with  chlorido  of  barium  ;  if,  however, 
the  solutions  are  dilute,  it  separates,  after  some  time  onlv,  in  the  form  of  needles;  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  solution  of  ttochelle-salt. 
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Tabtbatb  of  Cadmium  forms  woolly  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Tabtbatrs  op  Calcium— The  neutral  gait,  C'H'Ca'O'^H'O,  exist*  in  several 
plants,  especially  in  grapes,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  small  crystals  in  the  tartar 
deposited  from  the  juice.  It  is  precipitated,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  on  mixing 
tartrate  of  potassium  with  a  solution  of  calcic  chloride;  if  the  liquors  are  dilutp,  the 
precipitate  does  not  appear  for  some  minutes.  Tartaric  acid  forms,  with  lime-water, 
copious  white  flocks,  which  gradually  become  crystalline ;  the  precipitate  rediosolves  in 
excess  of  tartaric  acid  ;  and  the  solution,  when  left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals  of  neutral 
calcic  tartrate.  The  hard  shining  crystals  of  this  salt  are  right  rhomboidal  prisms, 
ooP,  having  the  basal  summits  modified  by  the  octahedral  face  P. .  Angle  ooP  : 
•P  -  97°  3C;  P  :  P  -  122°  15'.  (Pasteur.) 

Tartrate  of  calcium  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  rather  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  According  to  F.  Mohr  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  393),  it  requires  for  solution  6,265 
pts.  of  water  at  15°,  and  352  pts.  of  boiling  water.  Mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  and 
cream  of  tartar  dissolve  it  easily.  The  solutions,  unless  very  concentrated,  are  not 
immediately  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  the  mixture,  after  some  time,  deposits 
crystals  of  neutral  calcic  tartrate.  The  flocculent  precipitate  formed  in  a  solution  of 
calcic  chloride  by  neutral  potassic  tartrate,  dissolves  in  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  liquid 
gradually  doposits  crystals  of  calcic  tartrate. 

Crude  tartar  containing  tartrate  of  calcium,  when  kept  in  a  moist  warm  place,  often 
passes  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  induced  by  vegetable  organisms  present  in  it,  tho 
tartaric  acid  being  converted  into  butyracetic  acid.  This  change  is  especially  liable  to 
take  place  during  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid  in  warm  weather,  after  the  crude 
tartar  lias  been  mixed  with  lime. 

Acid  tartrate  of  Calcium,  C'H^Ca'O'*,  or  C'H'Cu'mC'H'O*  appears  to  exist  in  the 
juice  of  Rhus  Typhinum,  and  is  produced  (according  to  Du  lk)  on  adding  tartaric  acid 
to  lime-water  till  the  precipitate  rodissolves:  the  solution,  if  left  to  itself,  deposits 
crystals  of  neutral  calcic  tartrate,  but  if  evaporated  immediately,  it  yields  rhomboidal 
octahedrons  of  the  acid  tartrate,  having  tho  angles  of  the  terminal  edgps  ■»  82°  60'  and 
153°.  The  crystals  are  transparent,  redden  litmus,  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Potatsio-calcic  tartrate  appears  to  be  obtained,  in  the  crystalline  state,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lime-water.  Neutral  tartrate 
of  calcium  dissolves  at  a  gentle  heat  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  saturated  solution  deposits 
part  of  the  neutral  salt  on  addition  of  water.  When  boiled,  it  is  converted  into  a 
thick  pasty  mass,  but  becomes  clear  again  on  cooling.  Tartrate  of  calcium  dissolves 
wben  boiled  with  solution  of  neutral  potassic  tartrate,  and  the  liquid,  evaporated  to  a 
eyrupy  consistence,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  needles. 

Sodio-calric  tartrate  is  precipitated  in  flocks,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  Rochelle-salt 
with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  if  the  solutions  are  dilute,  it  is  gradually  deposited  in  small 
needles.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  excess  of  Rochollo-salt,  still 
more  in  chloride  of  calcium. 

Caustic  eoda  reacts  with  tartrate  of  calcium  like  caustic  potash. 

Tartrate  of  Cobalt  is  a  rod  crystallisablo  salt, — Put assio-cobaltous  tartrate 
forms  large  rhomboidal  prisms. 

Tabtbatrs  of  Copprr.— Cupric  tartrate,  ClH,Cu"0«.3lPO,  is  a  light-green 
crystalline  powder,  precipitated  on  mixing  the  neutral  potassium-salt  with  cupric  sul- 
phate or  nitrate.  It  dissolves  in  1,715  pt*.  of  cold  water,  and  in  310  pts.  of  boiling 
water;  also  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  tartaric  acid. 

Potassio-atpric  tartrate  is  obtained  in  blue  crystals  by  boiling  cupric  oxide  or 
carbonate  with  cream  of  tartar.  Cupric  tartrate  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  form- 
ing a  blue  liquid.  Cupric  salts  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  are  not  precipitated  by 
alkalis. 

A  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  mixed  with  potash,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  to  prevent  precipitation,  is  reduced  by  boiling  with  many  organic  substances, 
especially  glucose,  and  is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  latter  (ii.  860). 

When  a  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  hypochlorite,  uot  in  excess,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  2  at.  cuprous  formato  (CHCu'O*)  with  1  at.  sodic  carbonate 
(CNa'O*) ;  afterwards  cuprous  oxide  is  separated.  (E.  Mi  lion,  Compt.  rend.  lv.  513 ; 
Jahresb.  1862,  p.  216.) 

A  basic  sodio-cupric  tartrate,  C,H,Na'Cu"0,».2Cu0.7H,0  (?),  is  obtained  bv  dissolving 
cupric  tartrate  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sodic  carbonate ;  the  blue  liquid,  when  concen- 
trated, deposits  the  double  salt  in  mammellated  groups  of  small  tabular  crystals,  very 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  boiling  be  too  much  prolonged,  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxido 
is  formed. 
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Ammmiacal  Cupric  Tartrate*.— The  Mrammnuiaied  gait,  4 XII».C4H4Cu"0«,  or tartraU 
of  ammoctipr  ammonium,  C'll,[NIH4(NlI4)2Cu"]"Oa,  remains,  on  evaporating  a  solution 
of  cupric  tartrate  in  ammonia,  as  an  uncry  stall  isable,  liar  I,  vitreous  mass,  permanent 
in  tho  air.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  also  very  permaneut,  does  not  act  upon  cellulose, 
and  is  not  reduced  by  boating  with  glucose.  At  150°  it  gives  off  all  its  ammonia; 
between  100°  and  110°  only  half,  leaving  tartrate  of  cvprammonium,  2NH,.C4H'Cu"0« 
=  C'H'CN^CuYO*. 

Cupric  tartrato  dissolves  easily  also  in  aqueous  ciht/lamine,  forming  a  dark-blue 
liquid,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  blue,  vitreous,  deliquescent  salt,  approximating 

in  composition  to  the  formula  C*H* £jj  jj^QtTp) J Cu'J 6*.  (Schiff,  Jahresb.  1862, 

p.  201.) 

Tautra.tr,  Feb  bo  us. — Whito  or  pale-green  crystallino  powder,  precipitated  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  tartaric  acid  or  neutral  potassic  tartrate,  or 
on  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  tartaric  acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  alkalis, 
forming  a  solution  which  oxidises  quickly  on  exposure  to  tho  air. 

Tauthatks  ok  Lb  An. — Tho  taonop/umbtc  or  dibasic  salt,  C4H4Pb"0*,  is  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate,  obtained  by  mixing  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  tartaric 
acid.  It  iB  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  excess  of  tartaric  acid  ;  also  in  tartrate 
of  ammonium,  the  concentrated  solution  solidifying  to  a  gelatinous  mass.  When 
treated  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  it  yields  chloride  of  lead  and  a  thick  yellowish  syrup, 
which  decomposes  at  130°,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
(Schutzenborger,  Jahresb.  1801,  p.  439.) 

A  diplumfiic  or  Utrabasic  salt,  C'HIPb?0,f  is  obtained  by  boiling  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  monoplumbic  salt  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  19.— Heints, 
Zcitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1801,  p.  17.) 

Taut  bates  of  Maonksium. — The  neutral  salt,  CMH'Mg'OMH'O,  is  obtained 
in  crystalline  crusts,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  magnesium-carbonate  in  tartaric  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  122  pts.  of  water  at  16°.— The  acid  salt,  C»H,,,Mg''0,a  (crystallised),  U 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  neutral  salt  when  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  is  used. 
It  forms  crystalline  crusts,  soluble  iu  52  pts.  water  at  10°. 

Potassio-maymsic  tartrate,  CiH"Mg~K:(0-.4lI»0,  is  obtained,  in  crystals,  by  boiling 
cream  of  tartar  with  water  and  cnrbonato  of  magnesium. — An  amnion io-magnesic  tali 
of  corresponding  composition  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. — The  sodio-magnrsic 
Milt,  C*HfcMg"Na,0,.5HsO,  is  deposited,  on  evaporating  a  mixture  of  Rochelle-salt  and 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  iu  monoclinic  prisms  having  the  angles  ccP  :  ooP  =  129°; 
oP  :  otPoo  *■  103°.  Ammonia  throws  down  from  tlie  solution  of  either  of  these  salts 
a  basic  tartrate  of  magnesium,  C*UlMg"0,.Mg"0.2H»O,  tho  formation  of  which 
interferes  considerably  with  the  uso  of  tartiric  acid  in  Otto's  method  of  separating 
phosphoric  acid  from  certain  bases :  hence  citric  acid  is  preferable  for  this  purpose. 
(See  Puospiiouic  Acin,  iv.  547.) 

Tabtbatk  of  Ma  .hoaxes e. — A  solution  of  neutral  potassic  tartrate,  mixed  with 
manganous  chloride,  first  deposits  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  and  then  colourless 
crystals  of  manganous  tartrate,  which  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  a  soluble 
acid  salt  and  an  insoluble  basic  salt.  l?y  dissolving  manganous  carbonate  iu  cream  of 
tartar,  a  very  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  difficult  to  crystallise. 

Tartrate,  Mercukic- White  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
weak  nitric  acid. 

Ammonio-mtrmric  tartrate,  obtained  by  boiling  acid  tartrate  of  ammonium  with 
mercuric  oxide,  forms  small  prisms  soluble  in  water.— Tartrate  of  mcrvuranummwm 
is  obtained,  by  digesting  mercuric  tartrate  with  ammonia,  as  a  white  powder 
insolublo  in  water.  It  appears  also  to  be  formed  when  mercuric  oxide  is  heated 
with  neutral  tartrate  of  ammouium:  the  oxide  then  dissolves,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia ;  and  if  an  excess  of  it  be  used,  a  whito  compound  separates  ;  the  filtered 
liquid,  when  concentrated,  deposits  needles,  and,  on  addition  of  water,  a  whit*'  precipi- 
tate, containing  C*II,0(NIIPHgs)"0,a.GlI20.  (Harf f,  Brandes'  Arch.  v.  259.-Iiurc k- 
hardt,  ibid  [2]  xi.  257.) 

Potassio-mtn  uric  tartrate  is  obtained,  in  small  slightly  soluble  prisms,  by  digesting 
mercuric  oxido  with  cream  of  tartar. — When  cream  of  tartar  is  boiled  with  chloride 
of  mercurainmonium  (white  precipitate),  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  i* 
evolrcd;  tho  filtered  liquid  deposits,  on  evaporation,  sparingly  soluble  salts  containing 
mereurv ;  and  the  mother-liquors  yiold  needles,  apparently  consisting  of  the  compound 
4C«HsKOUIgVK0H*O. 

Tartrate  of  Nickel. — Pr«*cipitated  as  a  groen  crystalline  powder,  nearly 
insolublo  in  water,  on  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  tartaric  acid  with  hydrate  or 
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carbonate  of  nickel.  It  dissolves  easily  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or 
in  sodic  carbonate,  the  solution  solidifying  to  a  pasty  mass  on  cooling.  Nickel-salts 
mixed  with  tartaric  acid  are  not  precipitated  by  alkalis. 

Tartrate  of  Nickel  and  Potassium,  <>H»NrK'0'2  (at  110°),  is  produced  by  heating 
carbonate  of  nickel  with  finely-pulverised  cream  of  tartar  and  wnter.  The  resulting 
green  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  but,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
yields  an  apple-green  crystalline  powder,  which  effloresces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  water. 

Tartrate  of  Pall  adium.— Light-yellow  precipitate,  formed  on  mixing  nitrate 
of  palladium  with  an  alkaline  tartrate. 

Tibtbatks  of  Stbontiuk. — The  neutral  salt,  ClH<8r"0*.4H,0,  is  deposited, 
on  mixing  a  cold  solution  of  potassic  tartrate  with  nitrate  of  strontium,  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  having  the  angle  oP  :  ooP  _  92°  35';  cxP  :  <xP  =  125°20'(De  la  Pro- 
vostaye).  It  dissolves  in  147  pts.  of  water  at  16°,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac. — According  to  Marignac  (Ann.  Min.  [5],  xv.  280;  Jahreab. 
1859,  p.  286),  a  solution  of  strontium-carbonate  in  excess  of  hot  aqueous  tartaric  acid 
deposits  the  neutral  salt  on  cooling  in  trihydrated  crystals,  C*H*.Sr"0".3HI0,  having 
the  form  of  monoclinic  prisms,  oopoo  .  [  oopoe  ]  .  oP  .  +  Poo  .  —Poo,  in  which 
ooP  occurs  with  only  two  faces,  situated  to  the  right  when  the  crystal  is  placed  with 
the  clinodiagonal  directed  towards  the  observer,  and  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  inclined 
axis  to  the  front  and  above  ;  also  a  face  of  +  P  and  a  face  of  —  P  to  the  left.  Angle 
ocPoo  :  ooP  -  140°  1':  oP:  cePoo  -  102°;  ooPoo  :  +Poo  -  123°  43';  <xPx> 
:  -Poo  =  137°  32';  oP  :  +P  -  128°  4';  oP  :  -P  -  1383  20'.  The  crystals 
do  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°. 

Tartrate  of  Strontium  and  Ammonium,  C•II*Sr''(NH4)50,.  1211*0,  separates  from  the 
mother- liquor  of  the  neutral  strontium-salt,  on  neutralisation  with  ammonia,  in  thin 
rectangular  lam  in*,  which  are  trimetric  combinations,  ooPoo  .  ooP  .  ooP2  .  Poo,  with 
four  P-faces  occurring  hemihedrally.    Angle  otfco  :  ooP  =  124°  58';  onfoo  :  Poo 
«  124°  20*  ;  ooP  :  P  =  140°.    (Marign ac,  loc.cit.). 

Tartrate  of  Strontium  and  Potassium,  CHlPSr"K;'0,,.2H,0,  is  obtained  like  the  cor- 
responding barium-salt  (p.  680). — The  sodium-salt,  OH'Sr'Na'O"  (after  drying),  is 
obtained,  as  a  gummy  very  soluble  mass,  by  saturating  strontia-wator  with  acid  tar- 
trate of  sodium,  and  evaporating. 

Tarthatk  of  Tin.  Stannous  Tartrate,  CH'Sn"©8.— Prepared  by  pouring  a 
boiling  solution  of  tartaric  acid  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  stannous  acetate.  It 
forms  whito  microscopic  crystals,  consisting  of  prisms  with  rectangular  base,  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  and  without  decomposition  in  boiling  water,  still  more  in 
water  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  the  solution  not  being  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
"When  strongly  heated,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  stannic  oxide. 

By  treating  the  acid  tartrates  of  ammonium  and  potassium  with  stannous  oxide, 
salts  are  formed  which  crystallise  well,  and  appear  to  be  perfectly  stable  in  presence  of 
water. 

Tartrate,  Ubanocs. — Tartaric  acid  throws  down  from  uranous  chlorido  a 
greyish-green  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  basic  salt,  2C4H,U"0,.U"H*Oa,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Tartrates  of  Yttrium. — The  neutral  salt,  C,1I*Y"0".4H?0,  is  formed,  on 
adding  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  to  acetate  of  yttrium,  as  a  bulky  precipitate  solu- 
ble in  excess  of  the  potassium- salt.  Its  solution  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  deposits  after  a  while  a  crystalline  precipitate,  insolublo  in  water,  consisting  of 
the  acid  saU,  CH^VO'1.  (Popp,  Jahreab.  1864,  p.  205.) 

Tartrate  of  Zinc. — Hot  concentrated  solut ions  of  zinc-sulphate  and  neutral 
potassic  tartrate,  yield  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  procipitate,  very  slightly  soluhlo 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Cream  of  tartar  digested  with 
excess  of  zinc  or  its  oxide,  forms  a  solution  which  deposits  a  white  powder,  and  dries  up 
to  a  gummy  mass. 

y.  Tartrates  containing  Triatomic  Metals  and  Metalloids. 

Tartrate  of  Aluminium. — This  salt  occurs  in  Lycf>podium  clavatum.  Its 
solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  gummy  non-deliquescent  mass. 

The  solution  of  neutral  potassic  tartrate  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  alumina 
without  becoming  alkaline  ;  the  liquid,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  deposits  oily  drops,  tho 
aqueous  solution  of  which  dries  up  by  evaporation  to  a  gummy  mass,  containing  both 
potash  and  alumina.  Acid  tartrate  of  potassium  likewise  dissolves  alumina,  forming 
an  amorphous  mass,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis. 

Tartrates  of  Antimony.  (Respecting  the  several  views  of.  the  constitution 
of  these  salts,  see  p.  676).— Neutral  antimonious  tartrate,  CIIXSbOJ'OMI'O,  is  tho 
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white  granular  precipitate  formed  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  antimonious 
oxide  in  aqueous  tartaric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  100°,  and  an  additional  atom  of  water  at  190°,  leaving  the  salt 
C'H^SbOyO*.  analogous  in  composition  to  the  first  anhydride  of  tartaric  acid.— Acid 
antimoniom  tartrate,  C'H4(SbO)0«,  or  C'lPtSbO^O'.C'lPO^?),  appears  to  be  formed 
on  adding  alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  hyperacid  salt.  At  160°  it  gives 
off  1  at.  water,  leaving  tne  salt  C'IP(SbO)0\— The  hyperacid  salt,  C«H4(Sb0)K)«. 
SC'H'O*  5IP0,  is  deposited,  after  some  time,  from  a  syrupy  solution  of  antimonious 
oxide-  in  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  in  largo  crystals  derived  from  a  right  rectangular 
prism.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and  gives  off  23*1  percent, 
water  at  160°.  (Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  289.) 

Ammonio-antimonious  tartrate,  CWNH^SbO^.^H'O,  is  produced  by 
boiling  antimonious  oxide  with  solution  of  acid  tartrate  of  ammonium.  Tho  filtered 
solution,  evaporated  to  a  stiff  jelly,  gradually  yields  rather  large  octahedral  crystals 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system*  in  which  the  axes  a:  b:  c  =  08923  :  1  :  1  0801. 
Angle  P  :  P  (brach.)  =  "ll0°  58';  P  :  P  (macr.)  =  101°  8' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  = 
lltiJ  42'.  Ordinary  combination,  P  .  oP  .  2P  .  ocp,  the  P-faees  being  predomi- 
nant, and  four  of  them,  60  sitnated  as  to  form  by  extension  a  rhombic  sphenoid,  being 
more  developed  than  the  other  four.  Cleavago  parallel  to  oP.  Tbt  crystals  are 
isomorphous  with  those  of  ordinary  tartar-emetic,  and  more  soluble  than  the  latter. 
They  effloresce  on  exposuro  to  tho  air,  and  give  off  ammonia  when  heated  a  little 
above  100°. 

When  the  octahedral  crystals  just  described  have  I  >een  removed  from  the  mother- 
liquor,  this  liquid  yields,  in  a  short  time,  flno  prismatic  crystals,  much  more  efflorescent 
than  the  octahedral  crystals,  and  containing  §  at.  water  (15  3  per  cent.),  which  they 
give  off  at  100°.  These  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  angle  odP  :  »P  - 
127°,  and  heraihedral  from  having  two  only  of  the  edges  of  each  base  replaced  by  the 

octahedral  faces  ^,  forming  an  angle  of  85°  30',  and  situated  alternately  on  the  two 
basos.  (Pasteur.) 

Potassio-antimonious  ta rtrate,  C«H«K( SbO )()•.$ H'O.  Tartar-emetic.  Tar- 
tarns  cmeticus.  Tartarus  stibiatus.  Jirechweinstcin.  Spicssglancxt'Hnstc'w. — This 
salt  was  known  to  the  older  chemists.  It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Mynsicht  (about  1631),  but  it  had  been  previously  montionod  by  Ba>il  Valentine, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  3  pts.  antimonious 
oxide  for  about  half  nn  hour  with  4  pts.  cream  of  tartar,  renewing  tho  water  as  it 
evaporates,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  still  hot.  Instead  of  antimonious  oxide, 
the  oxychloride  (alga roth -powder)  or  oxysulphide  (glass  of  antimony)  may  be  used. 

Potassio-antimonious  tartrate  forms  octahedral  crystals  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding ammonium-salt,  and  exhibiting  the  same  faces  and  direction  of  cleavage.  * 
Axes  a  :  b  :  c  «=  09556  :  1  :  1  054.    Anglo  P  :  P  (brach.)  =  108°  16' ;  P  :  P  (macr.) 
=  104°  22';  P  :  P  (basal)  =  116J.    Optical  rotatory  power  [a]i    —    +156°  2'. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  =  2  607  (Schiff);  2  688  (Buignet). 

Tartar-emetic  gives  off  part  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
crystals  then  becoming  opaque,  and  the  whole  at  100°.  When  heated  to  200°,  it  gives 
off  another  atom  of  water,  and  leaves  the  salt  C4IPK(SbO)04,  analogous  iu  constitu- 
tion to  the  first  anhydride  of  tartaric  acid. 

Tartar-emetic  dissolves  in  14*5  pts.  of  cold  and  1-9  pt.  of  boiling  water.  The 
solution  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  alcohol,  reddens  litmus,  and  has  a  nauseous 
metallic  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine ;  from  5  to  10  centigrammes  are  sufficient  to 
excite  vomiting ;  in  large  doses  it  i6  poisonous.  It  is  also  used  externally  as  an  in- 
gredient of  pommades  and  plasters  for  tho  treatment  of  skin-diseases,  chronic  catarrh, 
&c. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  form,  with  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  white 
precipitates  consisting  of  basic  antimony-salts,  soluble  in  excess  of  those  acids,  and  in 
tartaric  acid. — Ammonia  forms,  in  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  antimonious  oxide  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. — Potash  forms  a  similar 
precipitate,  solublo  in  excess. — Mercuric  chloride  forms  a  precipitate  of  caloraeL — 
Sulphydric  acid  throws  down  orange-red  antimonious  sulphide;  infusu-n  of  galls 
throws  down  white  flocks,  and  produces  a  cloud  even  in  dilute  solutions. 

Tartar-emetic  is  reduced  at  a  whito  heat,  yielding  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potas- 
sium, mixed  with  charcoal,  which  decomposes  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and, 
when  brought  in  coutact  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  sometimes  produces  violent  ex- 
plosion?. 

An  acid  potassio-antimonious  tartrate,  ClH4K(SbO)0-.ClH,0,.|HtO,  is  usually 
contained  in  the  mother-liquors  of  ordinary  tartar-emetic,  and  is  likewise  produced 
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by  mixing  9  pts.  of  the  latter  with  4  pts.  of  tartaric  acid,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat  The  solution  first  deposit*  crystals  of  common  tartar-emetic,  then  (when  it  has 
attained  a  syrupy  consistence)  confused  crystals  of  the  acid  salt,  having  the  form  of 
oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  give  off  9  22 
per  cent,  water  at  100°.  Alcohol,  added  to  the  solution  of  this  unit,  throws  down 
tartar-emetic,  leaving  tartaric  acid  in  solution.  (Knapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxii. 
76.) 

A  compound  of  tartar-emetic  and  cream  of  tartar,  C4H*K(SbO)0«. 3C,H»KO,f  is 
obtained  by  boiling  equal  weights  of  the  two  salts  with  water.  On  adding  carbonate 
of  potassium  to  the  solution  as  long  as  effervescence  takes  place,  and  evaporating, 
mammellated  groups  of  needles  are  obtained,  resembling  wavellite  in  appearance,  and 
probably  consisting  of  a  compound  of  tartar-emetic  with  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium. 
They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  tartaric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
scales  of  the  preceding  salt.  (Knapp.) 

Potassio-antimonic  tartrate,  probably  C■H*K(SbO,)0•  jrH'O,  is  prepared, 
like  tartar-emetic,  with  antimonic  oxide  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  solution,  which 
is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  dries  up  on  evaporation  to  a  gummy  mass. 
(Geiger  and  Reimann,  Mag.  Pharm. -xvii.  18. — Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxiii. 

Rubidio-antimonious  tartrate,  C'H4Rb(Sb0)O#.  JH'O.—  Prepared  like  tartar- 
emetic.  The  solution,  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat,  first  deposits  crystalline  crusts  con- 
taining  but  little  antimony  (probably  impure  acid  tartrate  of  rubidium),  and,  when 
further  concentrated  and  left  to  itself,  crystals  of  the  double  salt,  isomorphous  with 
tartar-emetic.  (Orandeau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lxvii.  155.)  J 

Sodio-antimonious  tartrate,  C4H*Na(SbO)0,.JH,0,  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  potassium-salt.    The  crystals,  which  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  aro 
trimetric,  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  -  0-9217  :  1  :  1*08.    Anglo  «P  :  »P  .  85°  20*; 
ooP  :  oof »  -  137°  20*.    Ordinary  combination  ooP  .  oo  Poo  .  ocPoo  .  oP  .  Pao  . 
JPoo. 

Double  Salts,  analogous  to  Tartar-emetic,  obtained  by  Precipitation. 
— The  solution  of  tartar-emetic  forms,  with  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  cad- 
mium, lead,  and  silver,  precipitates  consisting  of  tartar-emetic  in  which  the  potassium 
is  replaced  by  the  other  metal. — The  argentic  salt  has  the  composition  C,H,Ag(SbO)0•. 
—The  other  salts  are  represented  by  the  general  formula  C,H"M'(SbO),0,i'.— The 
barium-salt  is  precipitated  in  white  scales,  containing  2  at.  water,  which  they  give  off 
at  150°. — The  cadmium-salt,  C,H8Cd"(SbO)IOu  (at  100°),  gives  off  2  at.  water  at 
200°  leaving  the  salt  CWCd^SbO^O'^Sc hi ff,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  221). — A  com- 
pound of  calcio-antimonious  tartrate  with  calcic  nitrate,  4C"H,Ca''(SbO)sO,,.Ca*NI0». 
6HlO,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  mixed  with  excess  of  calcic  nitrate, 

in  trimetric  combinations  oP  .  oofeo  .  ocP  .  P oo  .  JPoo  .  Pao  .  ?.  (sphenoidally  he- 

mihedral),  which,  when  oP  and  ocf> oo  are  predominant,  and  ocP  and  Pao  equally 
developed,  present  the  appearance  of  quadratic  forms  with  the  faces  ooP  and  P  predo- 
minating. Angle  ocP  :  odP  (brach.)  -  124°  6';  P»  :  Poo  (basal)  =  124°  40' ; 
oP  :  f*oo  =  134°  39'.  Tho  compound,  when  reerystallisod,  is  partially  decomposed, 
with  separation  of  pulverulent  calcio-antimonious  tartrate  (Marignac,  Ann.  Min.  [5] 
xv.  280;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  287).— Strontio-antimonious  tartrate,  C'H^Sr'XSbO^O",  first 
prepared  by  K  easier,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  pulverised  tartar-emetic  in  a  cold 
solution  of  excess  of  strontium-nitrate  ;  and  separates,  on  warming  tho  liquid,  in  hexa- 
gonal combinations  of  ooP  with  P.  2P  or  oP.  Angle  P  :  P  (terminal)  ~  13&J  26'; 
2P  :  2P  (terminal)  =  126°  48*;  ooP  :  P  =  135°  12';  «P  :  2P  -  153J  36' 
(Marignac,  loc.  cit.).  By  digesting  1  pt.  of  strontium-nitrate  with  2  pts.  water  and 
an  excess  of  strontio-antimonious  tartrate  at  30° — 35°,  and  lmving  the  filtrate  to 
evaporate,  large  very  soluble  crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  the  compound 
C,H',8r"(SbO)'*,Ol8.Sr"N*;0*.H20,  the  solution  of  which  deposits  strontio-antimonious 
tartrate  on  boiling.  (Eessler,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv.  410.) 

Double  Salts  of  Antimonious  Tartrate  containing  Organic  Bases. — 
These  salts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  tartrates  of  the  several  bases  with  anti- 
monious oxide,  or  the  bases  themselves  with  tartar-emetic. — Tho  berherine-salt, 
C*H»(C»H,,NO,)(SbO)0\  crystallises  like  wavellite,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  may  be  recrvstallised  without  decomposition  from  alcohol  (St  en  house, 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  452).— The.  brucine-salt,  C'H4(C1,,H"N,0)(SbO)Oa,  forms  short  very 
brittle  crystals  (Stenhouse,  frid.  p.  447).— The  cinchonidine-salt  crystallises  in 
prisms  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Hesse,  ibid.  1865,  p.  4  to). — The  mor- 
phine-salt forms  nodular  groups  of  crystals,  sparingly  solublo  in  cold  water,  and 
decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water  (Decharme,  ibid.  1853,  p.  4  15).— Tho 
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strychnine-salt  forms  brittle  needles  or  laminsp,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  (8 tea- 
house.) 

Tauthates  of  Arsenic. — Arsenious  and  arsenic  oxide  dissolve  in  acid  tar- 
trates of  alkali-metal,  forming  double  salts  analogous  to  tartar-emetic  (Mit- 
schorlich,  Lehrbuch. — Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  vi.  63. — Marignac,  loc.cit.) 

Ammomo-arsenious  tartrate,  C4H*(NH4)(AsO)0\AH10,  is  prepared,  by  boiling 
arsenious  oxide  for  a  long  time  with  acid  tartrate  of  ammonium,  the  filtered  liquid 
first  depositing  crusts  of  the  latter  salt  with  a  little  arsenious  oxide,  and  afterwards, 
when  strongly  concentrated,  larg««  efflorescent  crystals  of  the  double  salt,  which  are 
trimctric  combinations  having  tho  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =.  0  8760  :  1  :  0*6941.  Angle  P  :  P 
(brach.)  =  122°  54';  P  :  P  (macr.)  -  113°  62';  P:P  (basal)  =  93°;  «P  :  »P 
(macr.)  -  82°  26' ;  2P«  :  2P»  (basal)  •=  108-  28'.  Observed  combination  «P . 
<xP»  .  P  .  2P<x>  .  oP  (Marignac). — The  corresponding  potassium-  and  sodium-salts 
are  obtained  in  like  manner,  but  do  not  crystallise  so  well.  Marignac  obtained  tbs 
potiisaium-salt  in  rhombic  prisms  of  92°  50'" with  dihedral  summits  of  85°  10',  resting 
on  the  acute  prismatic  edges. 

Potassio-arscnic  tartrate,  C'H'-J^AbO^O'.jIPO,  is  obtained  by  adding  1  pt.  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  a  solution  of  rather  more  than  I  pt.  arsenic  oxide  (As'O*)  in  5  or  6 
pts.  of  water,  und  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  heat— or,  better,  mixing  it  with 
alcohol,  the  double  salt  then  separating  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  which  however  quickly  decomposes  it,  liberating  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  It 
parts  with  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  but  does  not  give  off  any  more  water  at 
higher  temperatures  without  undergoing  complete  decomposition.  (Pelouze.) 

A  compound  of  strontio-<tr$cnious  tartrate  with  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
2CiHf,Sr''(AsO)*0,,.(NH*)NO,.12HJ0,  separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  component  salt* 
in  large  trimetric  crystals,  ocP  .  ocP2  .  ooPoo  .  aepoo  .  Poo  .  |Pao .  Angle  »P: 
ocP  (brach.)  =  113°  58';  Pao  :  Poo  (brach.)  =-  1 1 3°.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
resembles  that  of  a  dimetrie  or  quadratic  combination,  in  which  ccPao  would  form  the 
end-face  ;  but  the  crystals  are  not  optically  uniaxial.  (Marignac.) 

Tarthatrs  of  Bismuth,  C,sHllhi»0»,.6H20  -  Bis0'.3C,Hl0*.6H*0.— When 
a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  4  pts.  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  a  hot,  moderately  strong 
solution  of  5  pts.  bismuth-oxide  in  nitric  acid,  tho  mixture  first  remains  limpid,  but, 
when  left  at  rest,  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  bismuth-tart  rate  in  small  crystals, 
forming  a  hard  white  crust  at  tho  bottom  of  the  liquid ;  they  must  be  washed  with 
aqueous  tartaric  acid,  as  pure  water  decomposes  them.  (R.  Schneider,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxxviii.  55.) 

Tartrate  of  Bismuth  and  Potassium  is  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  cream  of 
tartar  with  excess  of  bismuth-oxide,  and  is  deposited,  on  concentrating  the  liquid,  as  a 
perfectly  white  powder,  containing  (at  100°)  C,H;!K(BiO)Oi,  analogous  therefore  to 
tartar-emetic  dried  at  200°.  (Sch  warzenberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  244.) 

Tartrates  of  Bokok.  (Meyrac,  J.  Pharm.  iii.  8. — Soubeiran,  ibid.  in. 
399;  xi.  560  ;  xxxv.  241. — Soubeiran  and  Capitaiue,  ibid.  xxv.  741.— Duflos, 
Schw.  J.  lxiv.  333. — Vogel,  J.  Pharra.  iii.  1. — Robiquct,  ibid.  [3]  xxi.  197  — 
"Waekenroder,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Iviii.  4.— Wittstei n,  Repert.  Pharm.  [3]  vi.  1, 
177.—  On  the  optical  eMracttrs  of  tluse  salts:  Biot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xi.  82.)— Tar- 
taric acid  forms,  with  boron  and  the  alkali-metals,  salts  analogous  to  tartar- emetic,  the 
group  BO  taking  tho  place  of  hydrogen,  or  a  metal,  just  like  the  group  SbO. 

Tartaric  and  boric  acids,  triturated  together,  form  a  mixture  which  appears  to  be  a 
definite  compound,  inasmuch  as  it  deliquesces  in  moist  air — a  property  not  exhibited 
eit  her  by  tartaric  or  by  boric  acid  alone.  Boric  acid  also  dissolves  in  water  contain- 
ing tartaric  acid  more  easily  than  in  pure  water,  the  boric  acid  being,  however,  depo- 
sited on  evaporation. 

Zlaropotasric  tarlrate&K'KillOW  (at  100°)— also  called  Borotartrateofprdassium^ 
or  Soluble  Cream  of  Tartar — is  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  1  pt.  boric  anhy- 
dride, 2  pts.  cream  of  tartar,  and  24  pt*.  of  water,  and  treating  the  mass  with  alcohol, 
which  takes  up  the  cxcchs  of  boric  acid.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Mineral  acids  added  to  its  solution,  do  not  throw 
down  either  boric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar.  At  180°  it  gives  off  1  at,  water,  leaving  tb* 
salt  C*HsK(BO)0\  and  behaves  in  other  respects  like  tartar-emetic  Soluble  cream 
of  tartar  is  used  in  medicine  us  a  purgative,  and  externally  as  a  lotion  for  ulcers. 

By  boiling,  for  some  hours,  1  pt.  l>oric  acid  and  12  pts.  cream  of  tartar  with  a  lanre 
quantity  of  water,  removing  tbo  deposit  of  cream  of  tartar  which  settles  down  on 
cooling,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  tho  residue  with  a  little  cold  water, 
removing  the  new  deposit  of  cream  of  tartar  (if  any),  repeating  these  operations  till 
cold  water  no  longer  separates  the  latter  salt,  and  finally  treating  the  product  with 
boiling  alcohol,  a  salt  is  obtained,  containing  114  per  cent,  of  boric  anhydride  (IK)1), 
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and  apparently  consisting  of  a  compound  of  potassio-boric  tartrate  with  croam  of 
tartar,  C4H4K(BO)0».C4H»KO«. 

Sodio-boric  tartrate  appears  to  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium- 
salt.  Acid  tartrate  of  sodium  forms  a  gummy  deliquescent  salt  with  borax,  also  with 
borate  of  ammonium  ;  1  pt.  borax  and  3  pts.  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  together,  yield 
on  evaporation  a  gummy  deliquescent  salt,  called  tartarised  borax,  containing  (accord- 
ing to  Duflos  and  Vogel)  3"6  per  cent  borax,  and  agreeing  with  the  formula 
2tfH4K(B0)O^4H4Na<B0)O«6HK). 

Cafcio-boric  tartrate  is  formed,  in  combination  with  tartrate  of  calcium,  by  precipitat- 
ing a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  neutralised  with  ammonia,  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Tartrates  of  Chromium. — The  solution  of  chromic  hydrate  in  tartaric  acid 
dries  up  to  a  violet  mass,  probably  consisting  of  neutral  chromic  tartrate. 

Potassio-chromic  tartrate,  or  ChromotartraU  of  potassium,  C,H,K(CK))0« .  ^II'O,  is 
formed  on  adding  pulverised  tartaric  acid  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  potnssic  dichro- 
mate,  as  long  as  carbonic  acid  continues  to  be  evolved ;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  its  dark-green  aqueous  solution.  The  same  solution,  mixed  with  a  strong  solution 
of  neutral  potassic  tartrate,  deposits  dark-green  crystalline  grains,  containing  1  at. 
potash  (K'O)  to  3  at.  chromic  oxide.  Potassio-chromic  tartrate  forms,  with  acetate 
of  lead,  a  bluish-green  precipitate,  which,  when,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
yields  a  tartrate  of  chromium,  probably  consisting  of  chromotartar  ic  aeid, 
CH^CrOP'.  (Berlin,  Berg.  Lehrbuch, — M a  1  a g  u t i,  Compt.  rend.  xvi.  457.— 
Loewel,  ibul.  xvi.  862.) 

Tartrates  of  Iron  (fcrricum). — Tartaric  acid  dissolves  recently  precipitated 
ferric  hydrate,  and  the  solution,  evaporated  below  60°,  yields  an  amorphous  mass, 
apparently  consisting  of  ferric  tartrate.    The  solution,  which  is  not  precipitated  by 

alkilis,  probably  contains  originally  normal  forric  tartrate,  CH^Fe^)1*,  which  is  re- 
solved, on  evaporation,  into  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt,  the  latter  being  partly  converted, 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  warmth  and  light,  into  ferrous  tartrate,  which  remains  in 
solution  mixed  with  free  tartaric  acid  ;  this  acid  is,  however,  partially  oxidisod  at  tho 
same  time.  (Ludwig,  Jahrcsb.  1861,  p.  434.) 

Ammomo-ferric  tartrate,  C4H4(NH4)(FcO)0*  +  4  to  5HaO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  in  acid  tartrate  of  ammonium,  and  evaporating,  in 
garnet-colouretl  scales,  soluble  in  rather  moro  than  1  pt.  of  water.  The  solution  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Potassio-ftrrie  tartrate,  C4H4K(FeO)0«  (at  100°).— This  salt,  which  constitutes  tho 
essential  part  of  the  Tartarus  chalybeatus  or  Mars  solubilis,  and  tho  Globuli  martiales 
of  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  prepared  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  with  water  and  recently 
precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  or  with  iron  filings  in  a  vessel  exposed  to  tho  air;  in  either 
case,  however,  the  product  is  frequently  contaminated  with  ferrous  salt.  Pure  potas- 
eio-ferric  tartrate  forms  shining  scales  of  a  brown  or  nearly  black  colour,  exhibiting  a 
fine  red  tint  by  transmitted  light.  The  salt  decomposes  at  150°,  giving  off  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Acids  precipitate  from  its  solution  a  basic  ferric  salt,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  acid.  (Gmelin's  Handbook,  x.  316.) 

Nttbidio-ferric  tartrate  is  formed  by  boiling  ferric  oxide  with  acid  tartmto  of 
rubidium,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  right  rhombic  prisms  with  hemihedral 
faces.  (Grandeau,  Jakresb.  1803,  p.  184.) 

Tartrates  of  Ukantl,  or  Ubanic  Tartrates.  Neutral  Uranic  Salt, 
C4H\UO)J0*  +  H*0  and  4HI0. — The  yellow  solution  of  uranic  oxide  in  tartaric  acid 
yields,  by  concentration,  crystals  containing  1  at.  water,  and  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  a  vacuum,  crystals  containing  4  at.  water.  The  last  give  off  3  at.  water  at 
150°:  the  salt  does  not  experience  any  further  loss  by  drying  at  200°  (P61igot,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  463). — Uranic  salts  are  precipitated  by  alkalis,  even  when  mixed 
with  tartaric  acid.  (H.  Roso.) 

Antimonio-uranic  tartrate,  C*H4(SbO)(UO)04.4n?0,  is  obtained,  in  yellow  silky 
needles,  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  tartar-emetic  and  uranic  nitrate,  and  redis- 
solving  the  gelatinous  precipitate  in  boiling  water.  This  salt,  when  dried  at  100°, 
exhibits  the  composition  C4HXSbO)(UO)04,  analogous  to  that  of  tho  first  anhydride 
of  tartaric  acid.  (Pi li  got.) 

Acids  isomeric  with  Tartaric  Acid. 

Racemio  or  Paratartarlo  Acid  has  been  already  described  (p.  34). 

Inactive  Tartaric  Acid,  or  Mesotartarlo  Add.— This  is  a  modification  of 
tartaric  acid,  inactive  to  polarised  light,  but  differing  from  racemic  arid  in  not  being 
separable  into  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids.  It  is  obtained,  as  above  mentioned 
(p.  672),  by  heating  racemate  or  tartrate  of  cinchonine  to  170°  for  several  hours.  On 
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dissol ring  the  product  in  water,  adding  chlorido  of  calcium,  filtering  immediately  from 
the  racemate  of  .calcium  which  separates  out,  and  leaving  tho  filtrate  to  itself,  thecal- 
cium-saltof  inactive  tartaric  acid  separates  out.  The  acid  crystaUisc*  well,  and  most 
of  its  salts  arc  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  tho  corresponding  tartrates  and  racemate*. 
(Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  lxxxviii.  212.) 

The  inactive  tartaric  acid  prepared  from  dibromosuccinic  acid  is  probably  the 
same  modification. 

Mesotartaric  acid,  obtained  byDcssaignes  ( Com pt.  rend.  lv.  769  ;  Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  30.5),  together  with  dextrotartaric,  racemic,  and  aposorbic  acids,  by  oxidising 
sorbin  with  nitric  acid,  also  by  boiling  tartaric  or  racemic  acid  for  a  long  time  (at  least 
400  hours)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  appears  also,  from  comparative  experiments  of 
Pasteur  (Bull.  »Soc.  Chim.  1862,  p.  107),  to  be  identical  with  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

a.  It  is  separated  from  the  oxidation-products  of  sorbin  by  first  removing  the  tar- 
taric and  racemic  acid  us  acid  ammonium-salts,  precipitating  the  acid  filtrate  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid. — fi.  la 
preparing  it  from  tartaric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  unaltered  tartaric  acid,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  racemic  acid,  likewise  formed  in  the  reaction,  must  first  be 
removed  by  crystallisation,  the  hydrochloric  acid  expelled  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath,  una  tho  remaining  liquid  half  neutralised  with  ammonia*  whereby  nearly 
all  the  tartaric  acid  is  precipitated  as  acid  ammonium-salt  The  filtrate,  when  concen- 
trated, yields  large  well-defined  crystals  of  acid  mesotartrate  of  ammonium.— -y.  In 
preparing  it  from  racemic  acid,  the  unaltered  racemic  acid  is  removed  by  crystallisation, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  expelled  by  evaporation,  the  remaining  liquid  half  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  calcium. 

Mesotartaric  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  (10  pts.  dissolving  in  8  pts.  of  water  at 
15°).  It  usually  crystallises  in  rectangular  plates  containing  1  at.  water  of  crystalli- 
sation :  C'H'O*  H*0.  These  crystals  effloresce  in  a  vacuum,  and  give  off  their  water 
of  crystallisation  at  100°.  If  tho  residue  be  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  the  crystalline  point,  large  anhydrous  crystals  ar*>  obtained,  resembling 
those  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  The  solution  of  these  crystals,  however,  if  left  to  itself, 
gradually  yields  the  hyd rated  acid. 

Mesotartaric  acid  melts  at  140°;  at  200°  it  is  partly  decomposed,  giving  off  pyro- 
tariaric  acid;  th«  remaining  portion  is  partly  eon vertea  into  racemic  acid.  It  is  also 
transformed  into  racemic  acid  by  prolonged  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Des- 
na ignes,  Lull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  34;  Jahrtsb.  I860,  p.  393.) 

The  inesotartrates  for  the  most  part  resemble  the  tartrates,  but  the  acid  am- 
monium- and  potassium-salts  urc  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  does  not 
precipitate  a  solution  of  gypsum. — The  calcium-mlt,  ClH4Ca"0\4U,0,  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  rotation  by  ammonia  ;  it  also  reacts 
with  potash  in  the  sauiewavas  tartrate  of  calcium. — The  bad-salt  contains  C'H'Pb'O*. 
IPO;  the  silrcr-tatt,  C'H<Ag«0».HJ0. 

IVIetatartariC  Acid.  This  isomer  of  tartaric  acid,  discovered  in  1831  by  Bra- 
conn  ot  (Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  [2]  lxviii.  299),  and  further  examined  by  Erdniann 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  9),  and  by  Laurent  and  Oerhardt  (ibid.  Ixx.  848\  ia 
produced  by  quickly  heating  tartaric  acid  to  170° — 180°,  and  keeping  it  at  that 
temperature  till  completely  fused.  The  product  is  a  transparent  gummy  muss,  which 
gradually  becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.  If  the  beat  be  continued  longer,  ditartaric 
acid  is  also  produced. 

Metatartaric  acid  is  deliquescent.  While  still  hot  and  liquid,  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  strongly  to  the  right ;  but  as  it  cools  and  solidifies,  the  dextrorotatory 
power  becomes  weaker,  and  at  3'5°  perceptible  kevorotation  is  produced. 

Tho  metatart rates  have  the  same  composition  as  the  tartrates,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  distinguished  from  them  by  their  crystalline  forms,  and  by  greater  solubility. 
By  boiling  their  aqueous  solutions,  they  are  gradually  converted  into  tartrates. 

The  acid  ammonivm-*alt,  C*H\XU.*  fO*,  separates  from  very  concentrated  solutions 
in  groups  of  microscopic  needles,  usually  exhibiting  the  form  of  spindles,  somewhat 
thicken»<l  in  tho  middle.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  acid  tartrate,  and  is  further 
distinguished  therefrom  by  not  giving  any  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium.  I'* 
solution,  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  only  when 
highly  concentrated  ;  and  the  crystallino  metatartrate  of  calcium  thus  obtained, 
C,HlCa"0,.tII:0,  is  distinguished  from  the  tartrate  by  the  form  of  its  crystals, 
which  appear,  under  the  microscope,  as  irregular  lenticular  grains,  or  small  prisma 
unsymmetrical  at  the  two  ends,  whereas  the  tartrate  forms  small  often  elongated  octa- 
hedrons. Metatartrate  of  calcium  gives  off  half  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  160°, 
and  the  rest  at  230°.  When  once  deposited  in  the  crystalline  state,  it  dissolves  but 
very  slowly  in  boiling  water,  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  tartrate;  but  it 
dissolves  easily  in  cold  water,  especially  if  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  The  liquid  neutralised  with  ammonia  again,  after  a  while,  deposits 
metatartrate  of  calcium,  with  its  characteristic  crystalline  form;  but  if  the  metatar- 
trate  dried  at  220°  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution,  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  yields  octahedral  crystals  of  calcic  tartrate.  (Laurent  and  Gerbardt.) 

Acid  metatartrate  of  potassium,  CIPKO*,  resemblos  the  acid  tartrate  in  appearance 
and  in  its  reactions.  On  neutralising  metatartaric  acid  with  potash,  and  adding 
alcohol,  a  limpid  oil  is  precipitated,  which  crystallises  slowly,  in  the  form  of  neutral 
potassic  tartrate,  and  the  solution  of  which  yields  with  calcium-salts  octahedral  crystals 
of  calcic  tartrate. 

Cljrootaxtarlc  Acid,  C4H«0«.  (A.  Schoycn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  168.)— 
Glyoxal,  CH*©*,  unites  with  2  at.  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  a  black  amorphous  sub- 
stance, which,  when  heated  with  alkalis,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into 
glycotartaric  acid.  This  acid  is  deliquescent,  alterable  at  100°,  and,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  gives  off  the  same  odour  as  tartaric  acid. 

The  glycotartrates  of  the  alkali-metals,  even  the  acid  potassium-salt,  are  easily 
soluble,  and  their  solutions  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver. — The  barium-salt  contains  C'H4Ba"0'.H20  ;  the 
lead-salt,  C«H'Pb-0«.H*O. 


Acids  derived  from  Tartaric  Acid  by  substitution  of  Acid  Radicles  for  the  Alcoholic 

Hydrogen. 

(CJH»0)2) 

Diacetotartaric  Acid,  &W*Q?  -  (C'ffO1)"  0«  and  Diacetotartaric  An- 
il* ) 

Hydride,  C»H»0*  «-  (^HP)'' i °*'   (Ballik,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxix.  26.— Pilz, 

ibid.  xliv.  [2]  7  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  368.— Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xx.  149).— The 
anhydride  is  produced  by  heating  pulverised  tartaric  acid  with  chloride  of  acetyl : 

C'H'O*  +  2C«H,0C1    -    CH«07  +  2HC1  +  H'O. 

It  is  a  tough  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  126° — 127°  C.  When  distilled,  it  undergoes 
a  considerable  amount  of  decomposition,  especially  if  the  distillation  be  carried  on 
slowly.  It  boils  above  250°  C,  but  no  fixed  point  can  be  obtained,  acetic  anhydride 
coming  over  during  the  distillation,  as  well  as  other  products,  some  of  which  affect 
the  eyes  like  acrolein  ;  a  residue  of  carbon  is  left  in  the  retort  If  heated  gently,  it 
sublimes  in  beautiful  but  small  prisms.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  and  crys- 
tallises from  this  solvent  in  slender  white  needles.  It  also  crystallises  from  acetic 
anhydride.  (Perkin.) 

Diacetotartaric  acid,  C"H"0*  —  CIPO'.H'O,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  the  anhydride  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
leaves  the  acid  as  a  transparent  gummy,  deliquescent  substance,  having  a  very 
acid  taste.  When  strongly  heated,  it  decomposes,  without  previous  formation  of 
the  anhydride.  Heated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  it  is  resolved  into  tartaric  and 
acetic  acids : 

'  C9H»0«  +  2IFO    -    C«H«0«  +  2C*H'0'. 

Diacetotartaric  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts ;  they  are  all  very 
soluble,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  puro  ;  they  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
several  carbonates  in  the  aqueous  acid. 

The  neutral  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  are  very  deliquescent.— The  acid  potassium- 
salt,  CH'KO*,  is  a  crystalline  powder,  very  soluble,  but  not  deliquescent ;  it  has  an 
acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  powerfully. — The  barium-salt,  C'H,'Ba''08,  crystallises 
from  a  syrupy  solution,  in  slender  deliquescent  needles,  sometimes  half  an  inch  long.— 
The  calcium-salt,  C*H'Ca"0",  dries  ud,  on  evaporation,  to  an  opaque,  friable,  deliques- 
cent mass. — The  cupric  salt,  C'H'Ca  '0*,  forms  blue  crystals. — The  mercurous  sidt  is  a 
gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble  in  acetic  acid. — The  silver-salt,  C"H8Ag*0,l  is  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  very  Blowly  acted  upon  by  light.  (Perkin.) 

Paratartaric  (racemic)  acid,  heated  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  yields  diacetopara- 
tartaric  anhydride,  as  a  beautiful  crystalline  body,  isomeric  with  diacetotartaric 
anhydride,  which  it  resembles  in  melting-point  and  other  properties.  In  contact  with 
water,  it  yields  diacetoparatartaric  acid,  which  is  resolved  by  heating  with 
alkalis  into  acetic  and  paratartaric  acids.  (Perkin.) 

H.C7H»0) 

Benzotartaric  Add,  C^H'^O'  -  (C4H»Osy  >0*.  (Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 

H«  ) 

Vol.  V.  Y  Y 
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xxxii.  47 ;  Jahresb.  1847,  p.  307.)— Produced  by  heating  1  at.  tartaric  acid  and  1  at. 
benxoic  acid  to  160°  in  a  sealed  tube : 

C«H«0«  +  C'H«0*    -    HK>  +  C»HM0». 

A  brown  liquid  is  thereby  formed,  which,  when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  deposits  ben- 
zoic acid ;  toe  residue,  left  on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  to  dryness,  dissolves  par- 
tially in  carbonate  of  sodium ;  and  the  solution,  decolorised  with  charcoal  and  slightly 
supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  beozotartaric  acid,  in  warty  groups  of 
microscopic  crystals  (Dessaignes).  It  is  also  formed,  together  with  ethylbenzo- 
tartaric  acid,  by  the  action  of  dilute  alcoholic  potash  on  benzotartaric  ether,  and 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  ethylbenzotartaric  ai'id  lias  separated  out. 
(Perkin,  p.  695.) 

Benzotartaric  acid  is  more  soluble  than  benzoic  acid  in  water,  but  lew  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  remains  unaltered  at  the  temperature  at  which  benzoic  acid  melts  and 
sublimes :  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  melts  and  gives  off  benzoic  acid,  the  residue 
turning  brown,  and  emitting  the  odour  of  burnt  tartar.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
the  acid  forms  no  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  lime-wat^r,  or  silver- nitrate,  but  a 
slight  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  When  saturated  with  ammonia,  it  forms 
a  pale-yellow  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  none  with  chloride  of  calcium.  In  a 
solution  of  the  acid  one-fourth  saturated  with  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver  form*  a 
white  precipitate,  consisting  of  argentic  beneotartrate,  CBPAgK)'. 

Dibromot&rtarlc  Add*  ClH*Br*0',  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine,  at  100°, 
on  bromomaleic  acid  (iii.  788) ;  probably  thus : 

C«H«BrO«  +  Br*  +  2H'0    -    3HBr  +  C4H«BrKr* 

It  is  very  deliquescent.  (KekuU,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  363.) 

Witrotartaric  Acid,  C*H*N*O!0  -  (C*H»0*Mo\  (Dessaignes,  Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  lxxxii.  362  ;  btxxix.  339.) — This  acid  is  formed  by  adding  1  pt.  of  pulverised 
tartaric  acid  to  4 £  pts.  of  very  strong  nitric  acid  ;  then  adding,  with  stirring,  an  equal 
volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  pressing  the  pasty  mass  between  porous  tiles ;  dis- 
solving it  in  a  small  quantity  of  lukewarm  water ;  cooling  to  0°,  and  pressing  the  crys- 
tals between  paper. 

Nitrotartanc  acid  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  remains,  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  distinct  prisms.  It  is  optically  active,  like  tartaric  acid  (Chautard). 
It  is  very  unstable,  its  aqueous  solution,  even  at  a  few  degrees  above  0°,  continually 
giving  off  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride.  By  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  yields 
tartronic  acid  (p.  698),  and,  when  heated  to  40°— ©0°,  oxalic  acid.— By  sulphide  »/ 
ammonium  it  is  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid. 

The  nitrot  art  rates  have  not  been  much  examined. — The  acid  ammonium-tali, 

N^I4|c*BT,(NO,)50*l  forms  small,  very  soluble  crystals.— The  neutral  ammonium-tall 

yields,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an  easily  soluble  silver-aalt,  containing 
Ag'CHXNO^O-. 

TARTARIC  AMIDES.    Soe  Tartramic  Acid  and  Tartramide. 

TARTARIC  ANHYDRIDES.  Since  tartaric  acid  contains  four  atoms  of 
replaceable  hydrogen,  it  should  be  capable  of  yielding  two  anhydrides,  by  the  loss  of 
H'O  and  2H*0  respectively :  thus — 

(c-H^yjo,      cwrjo,  (c.jror.o'. 

Tartaric  acid.  First  anhydride.  True  snhyd ride. 

But  as  the  four  typic  hydrogen-atoms  of  tartaric  acid  are  not  all  of  the  same  character 
(two  being  alcoholic  and  two  basic),  it  is  further  possible  that  the  first  anhydride  may 
exhibit  three  isomeric  modifications,  according  as  the  alcoholic  or  basic  hydrogen-atoms 
of  the  acid  are  eliminated  in  its  formation :  thus — 

(^'JO.         (CH-ofrJo..  (C^|0-. 


add.  hydride. 

Further,  two  or  more  molecules  of  tartaric  acid  may  unite  together  in  giving  up 
water,  thereby  producing  compounds  analogous  to  the  polyethylenic  alcohols  (ii.  570), 
the  polyglycerins  (ii.  894),  and  the  polylactic  acids  (iu.  461).  The  simplest,  and 
therefore  the  most  probable  of  these  compounds,  would  be  di  tartaric  acid,  which, 
by  further  elimination  of  water,  might  yield  corresponding  anhydrides :  thus- 
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H4      \  H* 


•o«. 


(C«HH)  V*  I     *  (C4H*0  V 

H*      J  H*  j 

DilarUric  acid.  DltarUrtc  anhydride. 

All  these  compounds  might  possibly  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  tartaric 
acid.  Only  a  few  of  them  nave,  however,  been  actually  obtained ;  and,  moreover,  the 
statements  of  different  chemists,  who  have  investigated  the  decompositions  of  tartaric 
acid  by  heat,  do  not  quite  agree.  (See  especially  Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ii. 
315. — Fremy,  ibid.  xix.  197;  xxix.  142;  lxxviii.  297. — Erdmann,  Vnd.  xxi.  9. — 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  ibid.  lxx.  348.)  But,  as  already  observed  (p.  675),  it 
appears  most  probable  that  the  first  effect  of  heat  on  tartaric  acid  is  to  convert  it  into 
the  isomeric  compound,  metatartaric  acid;  and  that  afterwards,  by successive  elimi- 
nation of  water,  there  are  formed — first,  ditartaricacid,  then  a  soluble  modification 
of  the  first  anhydride,  C4H40\  called  by  Fremy  tartrelic  acid;  and,  finally,  the 
neutral  insoluble  modification  of  the  same  anhydride.  The  true  anhydride  of  tartaric 
acid,  CW.O',  is  not  known.  (Kekule,  Uhrbruck,  ii.  199.) 


Dltartarlc  Add,  C*I1»0"  =>  2C4H«0«  -  H*0.— This  acid  (called  Tartrate  acid  bv 
Fremy,  IsoUxrtaric  acid  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt)  is  produced  by  melting  tartaric  acid, 
and  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  170°,  till  it  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcic 
tartrelate  with  lime,  or  with  calcic  acetate  (Fremy)  ;  also  by  adding  tartaric  anhy- 
dride to  melting  tartaric  acid  (Schiff,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1862,  p.  375).  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  not  crystallisable.  Its  salts,  CH'M-O"  and  C'H'M'O", 
even  the  calcium -salt,  are  also  very  soluble  in  water,  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  in 
the  form  of  syrup  or  of  bulky  flocks.  By  boiling  with  water,  they  are  converted,  first 
into  acid  metatartrates,  and  then  into  tartrates. 

Gerhardt  (Traiti,  ii.  15,  51)  regards  tartmlic  acid  as  isomeric  with  tartaric  and 
metatartaric  acids,  on  tne  ground  that  tartaric  acid  may  be  converted  into  it  without 
loss  of  weight,  even  in  presence  of  water.  According  to  this  view,  the  composition  of 
the  tartralates,  which  are  neutral,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acid  tartrates  and  raeta- 
tart rates ;  but  analysis  shows  that  the  composition  of  these  salts  agrees  more  nearly 
with  the  formula  of  the  ditartratea  above  given. 

TarMUo  Arid,  C'H'O*  =  CTO  -  H'O.  Soluble  Tartaric  Anht/dride.— 
Obtained  by  qnickly  heating  small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  till  the  fused  mass  swells 
up.  It  is  a  yellowish,  tumefied,  deliquescent  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
an  acid  solution. 

Chloride  or  acetate  of  calcium  added  to  this  solution,  throws  down  tartrelate  of 
calcium,  CH'Ca'O'*,  as  a  syrupy  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  becomes  crys- 
talline by  contact  with  alcohol.  The  barium-  and  strontium-salts,  which  are  similar 
in  composition,  and  prepared  in  like  manner,  are  also  syrupy  masses,  insoluble  in 
water.  Tartrelic  acid,  heated  with  lead-oxide  to  150°,  yields  a  lead-salt  containing 
C4H*Pb"0*. — In  contact  with  alkalis,  it  forms  tartralates  or  ditartrates.  By  boiling 
with  water,  it  is  converted,  first  into  metatartaric,  then  into  tartaric  acid. 


Tartaric  Anhydride,  C4H<Ol,  is  formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid 
for  some  time  to  150°,  exhausting  the  product  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  is  converted 
by  water,  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  on  boiling,  into  tartaric  acid.  (Fremy.) 

TAETASZC  ETHERS.    Tartaric  acid,  like  other  dibasic  acids,  forms,  with 
monatomic  acids,  both  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  the  former  of  which  are  monobasic 
e  g.  ' 


(C4H'0*r 
H.C-IP 


O4.  (C4H*07*  o4. 

(C*H»)» 

Etbyltartaric  Neutral  vthylie 

acid.  tutrnie. 


The  two  alcoholic  hydrogen-atoms  in  these  ethers  are  also  replaceable  by  acid- 
radicles,  forming  compounds  like  the  following : 


H.C'IPO 
(C'BX)'/' 
H.C'H1 


t0\  (C4H«0»)»' 
(C'H»)« 


H.CH'O )  CH'O.C'HH) 
04.  (C4H*Oa)" 


(cm-) 


rO4. 


Closely  related  to  theso  ethers  are  also  certain  dibasic  acids,  derived  from  tartaric 

ty2 


Kthylbcnio-  Acetot  art  arte  Acetobetuo- 
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id  by  the  substitution  of  acid-radiclos  for  one  or  both  of  its  alcoholic  hydrogni- 


atoms  (p.  689);  e.g. : 


H.C'HK)  ) 
(C'rFO')" 
H* 

BensoUrtaric 


•0». 


(C»H»0)'  ) 
(C,H«OJ/'L0«. 
H*  ) 

Dlacetotartaric 


(NO«)» 
(C'H'07» 

Dinitrotartarlc 


The  constitution  of  these  compounds  shows  that  tartaric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a 
diatomic  alcohol,  as  veil  as  a  dibasic  acid. 

Tho  acid  tartaric  ethers  are  formed  by  the  direet  action  of  tartaric  acid  on  the 
alcohols  ;  the  neutral  ethers  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  the  respective  alcohols.  The  derivatives  of  these  ethers  containing  acid 
radicles,  are  formed  by  troating  them  with  alcoholic  chlorides. 

A  few  ethers  are  also  known,  produced  by  the  action  of  tartaric  acid  on  polyatomic 
alcohols. 


Neutral  Tartaric  Ethers,  containing  Monatomic  Alcohol-radiclts. 

EtHwlio  Tartrate,  or  Tartaric  Bther,  C'HuO«  -  Cn^C'II^O4.  (Demon- 
desir,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxx  301.) — This  ether  is  a  liquid  which  acts  on  polarised 
light.  It  bears  a  somewhat  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  but,  when  heated 
to  a  certain  point,  gives  off  considerable  quantities  of  pyrotartaric  acicL  It  mixes  iu 
nil  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  common  ether. — With  ammonia  it  yields 
tartramic  acid  or  tartramide,  according  to  the  time  for  which  the  action  is  continued. 

Tartaric  ether  is  decomposed  by  sodium,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  the  action  is 
slow,  on  account  of  the  viscidity  of  the  ether,  but  may  be  made  to  go  on  very  rapidly, 
by  mixing  it  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  anhydrous  benzene.  On  separating 
the  cxcesB  of  sodium,  and  evaporating,  a  pale  yellowish-brown,  uncrystalline,  bat  friable 

II. Na  | 

residue,  is  obtained,  probably  consisting  of  sodiotartaric  ether  —  C4H*0* 'r0. 

(C-H»)') 

By  the  continued  action  of  the  sodium,  a  gelatinous  product  is  also  formed,  probably 

Na*  ) 

disodiotartaric  ether,  C'H'O1  >0*.  (Perkin.) 

(C'H*)4) 

Acetotartaric  Etfrer,  C"»H'«0T  *  C'H^CII'OXCH^O*.  (Perkin,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xx.  145.) — Produced  by  tho  action  of  acetylic  chloride  on  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  tartaric  ether ;  the  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  large  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid  being  ovol  ved,  and  tho  mixture  becoming  hot.  Tho  oily  product  is 
purified  by  agitatiug  it  with  water,  dissolving  in  ether,  agitating  the  ethereal  solution 
with  dry  carbonate  of  sodium,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  over  the  water- 
bath. 

Acetotartaric  ether  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  about  the  consistence  of  olive-oil, 
heavier  than  water,  and  slightly  soluble  therein,  but  quite  insoluble  in  saline 
solutions.  It  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  rather  bitter  taste.  When 
somewhat  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  acetic  arid :  at  about 
287°,  an  oil  parses  over,  and  finally  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left.  It  is  decomposed 
by  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  yielding  a  yellowish  syrupv 
product,  having  a  bitter  and  slightly  burning  taste.  Heated  with  chloride  of  Araroy?, 
it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  thick  colourless  oil,  probably  benx- 
acetotartaric  ether. 

Acetotartaric  ether  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  sodium,  especially  when  diluted  with 
benzene,  hydrogen-gas  being  evolved,  aud  a  transparent  gummy  substance  formed, 
probably  consisting  of  sodacetotartar ic  ether,  C4H^Na(CtH,OXC,Hi)^O^ 

Dlaoetotartarlo  Etnar,  C^H'H)'  -  C*H^(C,^,0)1(C,H»),0•.  (Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xx.  147.)— Produced  by  treating  1  at  tartaric  ether  with  2  at.  chloride 
of  acetyl,  and,  after  tho  reaction  has  abated,  heating  the  product  for  a  short  time  to 
100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  When  purified  like  tho  preceding,  it  solidifies  to  a  beautiful 
crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  separated  from  a  small  quantity  of  oily  acetotartaric 
ether  by  strong  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  then  crystallised  from  water. 

Di acetotartaric  ether  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  common  ether,  and 
is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  a 
considerable  quantity  dissolves,  and  tho  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  it  in  splendid 
prismatic  crystals  more  than  l£  inch  long.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
on  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy, 
and  the  diacetotartaric  ether  crystallises  out  on  standing. 

Diacetotartaric  ether  melts  to  a  colourless  oil  at  67°,  and  does  not  resolidify  on 
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cooling ;  but  as  soon  as  a  small  particle  of  the  solid  product  is  thrown  into  it,  it  begins  to 
crystallise  in  tufts  of  needles,  and  in  a  few  moments  becomes  perfectly  solid.  During 
crystallisation,  it  evolves  heat  sufficient  to  become  quite  hot  to  the  hand.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  distils  with  only  slight  decomposition.    It  boils  between  294°  and 

Diacetotartaric  ether  is  not  quickly  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  or  by  cold  alcoho- 
lic ammonia.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  sodium,  either  in  the  fused  state,  or  when 
dissolved  in  benzene. 

Paratartaric  (racemic)  ether  treated  with  chloride  of  acetyl  yields  acetopara- 
tartaric  and  diac  etoparatartaric  ether,  isomeric  with  the  tartaric  ethers  just 
described.  Monacetoparatartaric  ether  is  a  colourless  oil.  Diacetoparatartaric  ether 
is  a  solid  body,  melting  at  50*5°,  boiling  at  about  298°,  and  distilling  with  slight 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  or  ether  in  all  proportions.  It  is  deposited 
from  its  boiling  aqueous  solution,  on  cooling,  in  small  tufts  of  needles,  and,  after 
longstanding,  sometimes  forms  short  but  very  brilliant  prisms  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Benzotartaric  Ether,  C^H'K)'  =  tfH^CHKtyCFH*)*©".  (Perkin,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xx.  139.)— Produced  by  heating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  a  slight  excess  of 
tartaric  ether  to  100°  for  two -or  three  hours.  When  purified,  like  the  preceding 
compound,  by  agitation  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  solution  in  ether,  &c,  it  forms  a 
viscid  transparent  oil,  which,  on  standing  (especially  under  water)  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  a  mass  of  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which 
may  be  freed  from  oil  by  pressure. 

Benzotartaric  ether,  when  pure,  is  a  white  inodorous  solid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
easily  pulverised.  It  melts  at  64°,  and  cools  to  a  viscid  oil,  which  docs  not  solidify 
until  it  haa  stood  for  some  considerable  time;  but  the  introduction  of  a  minute  piece 
of  the  solid  product  immediately  causes  it  to  commence  crystallising ;  and  this  takes 
place  with  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  It  crystallises  in  transparent 
prisms.  If  strongly  heated,  it  distils  with  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  tthcr ;  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  solution 
becoming  milky  and  depositing  oily  drops  on  cooling;  afterwards  beautiful  but 
email  prismatic  crystals  separate.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Its  solutions  do  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus-paper. — Aqueous  potash  appears  to 
be  without  action  upon  it.  With  sodium  it  liberates  hydrogen,  and  appears  to  form  a 
sodium-compound.  When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it 
slowly  decomposes,  and  is  apparently  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  tartrumide,  benzo- 
tartramide,  and  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  potash  quickly  decomposes  benzotartaric  ether,  yielding,  if  in  excess, 
tartaric  and  benzoic  acids ;  but  if  dilute  solutions  are  used,  and  the  quantity  of  potash 
present  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  complete  decomposition,  benzotartaric  and  ethyl* 
benzotartaric  acids  are  produced  (p.  695).  Tho  formation  of  these  products  is 
represented  by  the  following  equations : 

^|C*H«(C'H*0)0«  +  H*0  -  C-H«0  +  c^i|c»H»(CTH»0)0«. 

IknzotarUric  ether.  Alcohol.  Ethyibetuotartaric 

acid. 


^2!|c*H»(C7H»0)O«  +  2H-0  -  2C,m*0  +     j  CH^CH-O)^. 

Benzotartaric 
acid. 

^I|c«IP(C*HsO)0«  +  3H'0  -  2C*H«0  +  **jc<H'0«  +  CIFO-. 


Tartaric  Benzoic 
acid.  acid. 

Benzotartaric  ether  is  not  converted  into  dibenzotartaric  ether  by  heating  with 
chloride  of  benzoyl ;  neither  does  this  compound  appear  to  be  produced  by  heating 
tartaric  ether  with  2  at.  chloride  of  benzoyl. 

Paratartaric  ether  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  yields  benzoparatartaric 
ether  isomeric  with  beniotarUiric  ether,  but  melting  at  a  much  lower  temperature, 
viz.  57°,  and  not  crystallising  so  readily. 

A cetobenxotartarle  Bttaar,  C»WQ»  -  C«H»(C2HK))(C'H*OXC2H-)*CV\ 
(Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xx.  14/>.) — Prepared  by  heating  benzotartaric  ether  with  a 
alight  excess  of  chloride  of  acetyl  to  140°— 160°,  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  a  very  thick  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  showing  no  tendency  to 
solidify,  neutral  to  test-paper,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. — Heated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  alcohol,  and  acetic,  benzoic,  and  tartaric 
acids: 

C,THwO*  +  4H  O  -  2CIK90  +  C'H'O8  +  C»H«0»  +  C'H'O". 
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Succlnotartarlc  Ether,  C»H*Ou  -  C9H<(C,HH),)',(C,H»)«0,«  (Perkia, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xx.  143.)— This  body,  formed  by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  saccisyl 
for  2  at.  hydrogen  in  a  double  molecule  of  tartaric  ether,  is  prepared  by  heating  2  at. 
tartaric  ether  with  1  at  chloride  of  auccinyl  in  a  test-tube  to  100°,  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  continues  to  go  off : 

2OH«(C'H')«0«  +  (C'H'OyCl*  -  2HC1  +  C"H*(C«H«0«)*(C*B?)*0» 

The  product,  purified  like  the  preceding,  is  an  extremely  thick  oil,  generally  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour.  It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  neutral  solutions.  It  is 
decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

MCetbylie  Tartrate,  C*H'»0*  «-  C^VCH'^O*.  ^ethyltartaric  Ether. -Yt*- 
pared  like  ethyltartaric  ether,  which  it  resembles.  (Demondesir.) 

0.  Acid  Tartaric  Ethers  containing  Monatomie  Alcohol-radnlts. 

These  are  monobasic  acids,  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  alcohols  on  tartaric 

acid. 

Amyltartarlo  Add,  OH^O*  -  C,H»(C*H,,)0#.  Tartramylic  Jew/.— This 
acid,  discovered  by  Bu lard  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  309),  and  more  fully  investi- 
gated by  Breu  nl in  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  314),  is  prepared  by  digesting  ISO  pts. 
finely-pulverised  tartaric  acid,  for  several  days  (at  about  130°),  with  88  pts.  rectified 
amylic  alcohol.  A  syrupy  liquid  is  then  formed,  which,  by  slow  cooling,  solidifies  to 
warty  masses  of  unctuous  crystals,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  They  melt  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
separates  the  amyltartaric  acid  in  oily  drops.  (Breunlin.) 

The  amyltartrates,  CHOIiCPH'^O"  and  C,H,M"(C*H,,),Ow,  are  for  the  mort 
part  soluble  in  water.  Most  of  them  remain  unaltered  when  their  aqueous  solutions 
are  boiled,  but  they  decompose  when  dried  at  100°. 

AmyltartraU  of  Barium,  prepared  by  saturation,  separates  from  its  concentrate 
solution,  in  colourless,  nacreous,  crystalline  lamina?,  containing  C,H5iW(C*HM fO*. 
2H*0,  which  become  dull  when  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  are  decomposed  at  100°. 
They  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and,  on  adding  water  to  the  solution,  the  anhydrous  salt, 
C»H»Ba"(C»H")»0'*  is  precipitated  in  white  amorphous  flakes. -The  calcium-salt, 
C'H,Ca"(C*H")?01*,  likewise  obtained  by  neutralisation,  remains,  on  eraporating  its 
solution  over  oil  of  vitriol,  as  a  friable  saline  mass,  which  dissolves  very  readily  ia 
water,  and  is  not  decomposed  at  100°. — The  lead- salt,  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
potassium-salt  with  acetate  of  lead,  appears  to  be  a  basic  salt. — The  pctassiuvi-salt, 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  aratea.  on 
evaporation  and  cooling,  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  containing  CH'RtOH'^.HK). 
It  is  sparingly  soluble,  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  gives  off  its  water  of  crys- 
tallisation at  100°. — The  sodium-salt,  CB^N^OH'1)©*,  prepared  in  like  manner, 
separates,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  soft,  nodular,  anhydrous  crystals.  The 
silver-salt,  C«H«Ag(CsH")0«,  separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
the  potassinm-snlt  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  tufts  of  needles  having  an  adaman- 
tine lustre.  (Breunlin.) 

Ethyltartaric  Add,  C«H»0*  -  CWiCm^&.—Tartrttkyiic  or  Tartrovimc 

Acid.  (Marian,  Trommsd.  J.  xiii.  2,  43.— Trommsdorff,  ibid.  xxiv.  1,  11.— 
Guerin-Varry,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxii.  57.)— When  absolute  alcohol  is  boiled  for 
some  time  with  tartaric  acid,  and  the  liquid,  after  dilution  with  water,  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  insoluble  tartrate  of  barium  is  formed,  together  with  a  solution 
of  the  ethyltartrate,  which  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  concentrating  the  liquid.  This 
salt,  decom nosed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  ethyltartaric  acid. 

This  acid  crystallises  in  elongated  prisms,  with  oblique  bases ;  it  is  colourless,  in- 
odorous, tastes  both  sweet  and  sour,  and  quickly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  completely  decomposed, 
by  prolonged  boiling,  into  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid.  It  dissolves  sine  and  iron,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Ethyltartaric  acid  is  decomposed,  by  dry  distillation,  into  alcohol,  water,  acetic 
ether,  acetic  acid,  ethylene-gas,  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  other  products.— Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  acetic,  carbonic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

The  solution  of  ethyltartaric  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  potash  or  soda,  in 
whatever  proportion  the  alkali  may  be  added.— When  added  by  drops  to  baryta-voter, 
it  forms  a  precipitate,  which  disappears,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  turbidity,  as 
the  liquid  approaches  neutrality,  but  reappears  on  udding  an  excess  of  the  acid. 
These  characters  distinguish  ethyltartaric  acid  from  tartaric  acid.-With  time-voter, 
it  forms  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid. 
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The  ethyltartrates,  C^H^C'H4)^  and  CH»M''(CsH*),0,a,  usually  crystallise 
well ;  they  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  without  odour.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  boiling  their  solutions,  they  are 
resolved  into  alcohol  und  tartrates. 

The  ammonium-salt  is  obtained,  in  silky  fibres,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  ammonium.— The  potassium-salt, 
ClH'K(CfHJ)0*,  forms  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  usually  exhibiting  the  combination 
ooP2  .  00P  09  .  P ».  P.  Axma  :b:c  «=  0*2879  :  1  :  0.4174.  Angle  oof 2  :  00 P2 
(brach.)  -  120°  8;  odP2  :  ooPoo  =  101°  6' ;  f  o»  :  P  00  «.  134°  41'.  Cleavage 
easy  parallel  to  00  P  00,  Its  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.— The  sodium-salt  forms  laminae,  sometimes  rhomboidal,  sometimes  rect- 
angular. 

The  barium-salt,  CH'Ba''(C*H»)*Olf.2H«0,  prepared  as  already  described  (p.  694), 
forms  beautiful  fan-shaped  groups  of  crystals,  apparently  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system. 

The  calcium-salt,  C,H»Ca"(C,H»)«Ow.6H*0,  prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  forms 
rectangular  prisms  or  laminae,  which  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

The  cupric  salt,  CH,Cu''(C9H,,)20,,.6H*0,  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  forms  blue,  silky,  efflorescent  needles. 

The  lead-salt  separates,  on  adding  ethyltartaric  acid  to  acetate  of  lead,  in  small 
nacreous  prisms,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid. 

The  silver-salt,  C*H*Ag(CzH*)0#,  obtained  by  precipitation,  crystallises  in  prisms, 
sometimes  tumefied  in  the  middle.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  may  bo 
heated  to  100°  without  decomposition. 

The  /nnc-salt  forms  groups  of  rectangular  prisms,  unctuous  to  the  touch. 

Ethylbenzotartarlc  Add,  Cl,HuO'  =  C«H4(CTH40)(C8H»)0•.  (Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc  J.  xx.  142.) — Produced,  together  with  benzotartaric  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts, by  treating  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  benzotartaric  ether  with  a  quantity  of 
dilute  alcoholic  potash,  not  sufficient  to  resolve  it  completely  into  benzoic  and  tartaric 
acids  (p.  693).  On  gently  heating  the  resulting  liquid  to  expel  the  excess  of  alcohol, 
adding  water  to  separate  oily  products,  passing  the  solution  through  a  wet  filter,  acidu- 
lating with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  an  oil  consisting  of  benzoic  and  othyl- 
benzoic  acids,  together  with  a  little  neutral  oil,  smelling  like  benzoic  ether,  and  placing 
the  clear  filtrate  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  ethvlbenzoic  acid  separates,  after  a 
few  days,  in  beautiful  tufts  of  hard  needles,  which  may  be  completely  purified  by 
washing  with  water.   The  mother-liquor  contains  benzotartaric  acid  (p.  690). 

Kthyl benzotartaric  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  extremely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  on  evapora- 
tion, in  fan-shaped  groups  of  crystals.  Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus-paper.  It 
is  easily  decomposed  by  potash,  and  its  salts  appear  to  be  rather  unstable. 

nsetbyltartaric  Acid,  0»H»0«  -  CH^CH*)©*.  Tartronuthylic  Acid.  (Du- 
mas and  Peli^ot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [21  lxi.  200.— Guerin  •  Varry,  ibid.  lxii.  77.— 
Dumas  and  Piria,  ibid.  [3]  v.  373.)— Tartaric  acid  dissolves  in  methylic  more 
easily  than  in  ethylie  alcohol,  and  converts  it  with  greater  facility  into  the  acid  ether. 
To  prepare  this  compound,  tartaric  acid  is  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  methylic 
alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  temperature 
below  100°;  the  syrup  left  to  evaporate  freely,  and  the  resulting  crystals  dried  in  a 
vacuum. 

Methyl  tartaric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms,  heavier  than 
water,  fusible,  inodorous,  but  having  an  acid  taste.  It  is  scarcely  altered  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  dissolves  very  easily  in  cold  water,  and  in  all  proportions  of  boil- 
ing water ;  is  easily  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  methyltartaric  acid,  when  boiled,  takes  up  1  at.  water, 
reproducing  tartaric  acid  and  methylic  alcohol.  The  crystals,  when  heated,  give  off 
water,  methylic  alcohol,  and  methylic  acetate,  together  with  other  product*. 

The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  rtnoand  iron,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  With  baryta- 
toater  and  lime-water  it  forms  precipitates,  soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid.  It 
does  not^precipitate  sulphate  of  potassium,  but  forms  a  pulverulent  precipitate  with 

The  methy  Hart  rates  are  converted,  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solutions,  into 
methylic  alcohol. — The  potassium-salt,  C*H,KO-,  crystallises  in  right  rectangular 
prisms,  which  (according  to  Dumas  and  Piria)  are  anhydrous,  but  (according  to 
wuerin-Varry)  give  off  4*2  per  cent,  water  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. — The  sodium-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  separates,  as  a  granular  precipitate,  on  pouring  methyltartaric  acid  into 
caustic  soda.-The  barium-salt,  C»»H'WO»H«0  (?),  is  obtained  by  saturating  a 
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solution  of  the  acid  in  methylic  alcohol  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  crystallises,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  white  rectangular  prisms,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water.  It  decomposes  at  about  160°,  yielding  a  Byrupy  alliaceous  liquid,  contain- 
ing water,  methylic  alcohol,  methylic  acetate,  and  a  crystallisable  substance,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation. — The  lead-salt  and  the  silver-salt  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

Acids  isomeric  with  Mcthyltartaric  Acid. 

Citba.tabta.bic  Acid,  CHK)*.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxix.  158;  Jahresb. 
186*.  p.  393.)— An  acid  produced  by  boiling  a  neutral  salt  of  chlorocitramalic  acid 
with  water : 

C»H*K*C10»  +  H«0    -    KC1  +  C*H7KO«. 


To  prepare  it,  a  solution  of  chlorocitramalate  of  barium*  is  repeatedly  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, with  excess  of  baryta.  On  carefully  decomposing  the  resulting  barium-salt  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal 
citratartaric  acid  is  obtained,  as  a  transparent,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  which 
melts  above  100°,  and  becomes  carbonised,  with  evolution  of  acid  vapours. 

Citratartaric  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  potassium-  and  ammonium-salts  have  the  composi- 
tion C*H"M*0* :  the  former  crystallises  in  needles.  The  free  acid  is  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  solutions  of  the  neutral  alkali-metal  salts  form,  with  lead-  and 
silver-salts,  precipitates  which  are  soluble  both  in  the  free  acid  and  in  excess  of  the 
alkaline  salt;  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  calcium,  copper,  or  zinc.  Citra- 
tartaric acid  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver-solution  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide  by  alkalis. 

Citratartratt  of  barium  contains  C*H-Ba"0«;  the  neutral  lead-salt,  C»HW; 
the  t>asic  lead-salt,  CHWO'.Pb'O. 

Dibasic  acids  having  the  same  composition,  and  perhaps  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, are  produced : — o.  By  the  reduction  of  oxalic  ether  with  sodium-amalgam,  the 
pasty  amalgam  being  covered  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  the  oxalic  ether 
gradually  added,  f  This  acid,  Lowig's  glycomalic  acid,  is  uncrystaUisable,  but  its 
acid  barium-salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  (Lowig,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  311.) 

P.  By  the  action  of  silver-oxide  on  dibromopyrotartaric  acid  (iv.  774) : 

C*HsBrJ0«  +  Ag20  +  H'O  -  2AgBr  +  C»H»0*. 

The  acid  thus  produced  (homotartaric  acid)  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
syrupy  solution  yields  crystals  after  long  standing.  Its  salts  are  almost  all  soluble  in 
water.— The  neutral  barium-salt,  C»H»Ba"0«  (at  150°),  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
(Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  346;  Lekrbuch,  ii.  213.) 


7.  Tartaric  Ethers  containing  Polyatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 

These  ethers  are  formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid,  in  various  proportions,  with 
glycerin,  mannite,  dulcite,  pinite,  glucose,  &c.  Their  composition  and  properties 
have  already  been  described.  See  Ethrbs  (ii.  621,522);  Glucosotabtabic  Acid 
(ii.  872) ;  Gi.tckbotabtabjc  Acids  (it  893). 

TABTAUXXO*.    Native  sulphate  of  potassium,  also  called  Arkanitc  and  Glastrite. 

TASTASUS .  A  general  pharmaceutical  name  for  salts  of  tartaric  acid :— Tar- 
tarus ammoniatus  is  ammonio-potassic  tartrate.—  T.  boraxatus,  or  tartarised  borax,  i* 
the  gummy  salt  obtained  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  borax  and  3  pts.  cream  of 
tartar  (p.  687). —  T.  chalyf»eaius  is  potassio-ferric  tartrate. —  T.  emcticus:  potaww- 
antimonious  tartrate.—  T.  (ftrratus  or  ftrmginosus),  T.  kalico-ferricus,  and  T.  martiaJii 
or  martiatus,  are  various  preparations  containing  ferric  tartrate. —  T.  regeneratut: 
acetate  of  potassium. — T.  solubilis :  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium. — T.  solubilis  am- 

moniacalis:  ammonio-potassic  tartrate. —  T.  stibiatus:  tartar-emetic  T.  tartarisatut 

neutral  tartrate  of  potassium.— T.  vitriolatus  :  sulphate  of  potassium. —  T.  ritriolatu 
acidus :  acid  sulphate  of  potassium. 

TAETRALIC  ACZ9.   Syn.  with  Ditabtabic  Acid  (p.  691). 

TAR  Tit  A  METHANE.   Etbylic  tartraiuate. 

*  Thi«  Mlt  U  prepared  by  treating  a  cold  solution  of  citraconate  of  barium  with  hyoochloroui  <c& 
produced  by  pasting  culorlne  Into  water  containing  mercuroua  oxide  in  suspension.  ( Jabrcsb.  ISA  P- 

t  The  reduction  or  etbylic  oxalate  by  sodium-amalgam,  under  different  condiUoai,  yield*  races* 
carbonic  or  desoxallc  acid,  C*H«0»  (p.  40). 
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TAXTRAMXC  ACXB.   C'H'NO1  -  C'H^NH^O*  -  (C'H'O^'iS'.  (Lau- 

H.H«      j 14 

rent,  Compt  Chim.  1845,  p.  153. — K.  Grote,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  262.)— The 
ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  produced : — 1.  By  passing  ammonium-gas  over  tartaric 
anhydride  moistened  with  alcohol.  Two  layers  of  liquid  are  then  formed,  the  upper 
consisting  of  alcohol,  and  the  lower  of  tartramate  of  ammonium  (Laurent). — ■ 
2.  Together  with  tartaric  acid,  by  heating  tartaric  ether  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia 
to  100°.  The  resulting  solution  first  deposits  efflorescent  crystals  of  tartrate  of 
ammonium,  then  hard  crusts  of  the  tartramate.  The  longer  the  action  is  continued, 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  tartrate  produced,  and  in  about  a  week  the  whole  of  the 
tartramate  is  converted  into  tartrate.  (Grote.) 

Tartramate  of  calcium  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  adding  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  forms  large  tetrahedral  crystals,  containing  C8H,,Ca"N,0,#.6H,0.  Its 
solution,  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia,  yields  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  a 

basic  trad-salt,  C,H,Pb«N,Ou— The  barium-salt,  C<H,tBa"NaOl».8H»0,  forms  crystallino 
crusts,  which  give  off  lialf  their  water  at  100.° — The  free  acid,  separated  from  the  cal- 
cium-salt by  sulphuric  acid,  is  syrupy.  (Grote.) 

Ethylic  Tartramate,  Tartramic  Ether,  or  Tartramethane,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  tartaric  ether.  When  cautiously  treated  with 
alkalis,  it  yields  tartramic  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  tartramide.  (Demon- 
desir,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  220.) 

Phkntltabtbamic,  or  Tabtranilic  Acid,  C,0H"NO»  =  C'H^CH^NO*. 
(Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  352;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  477.) — This  compound  is 
obtained  by  boiling  tartranil  with  aqueous  ammonia.  On  evaporating  the  excess  of 
ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat,  adding  an  excess  of  baryta-water,  decomposing  the  washed 
precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering,  the  tartranilic  acid  separates  in  light 
red  warty  masses  and  shining  laminae,  which  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal. 

Tartranilic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether  ;  it  melts  at 
1 80°,  and  decomposes  with  loss  of  water. — Its  ammonium-salt  remains,  on  evaporation, 
as  a  very  efflorescent,  easily  soluble,  crystalline  mass.  The  aqueous  acid  is  not  precipi- 
taU.nl  by  lime-water,  even  on  addition  of  ammonia ;  but  on  addition  of  potash,  a  cloudiness 
is  produced,  and  a  precipitate  on  boiling ;  neither  is  the  aqueous  acid  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium  or  calcium,  even  on  addition  of  ammonia;  with  baryta-water  it 
forms  a  copious  precipitate,  and  with  ftrric  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Turtranilate  of  Barium,  Of,HltBa''N*0,#,  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
crystallises  in  shining  spangles.— The  silver-salt,  C,9Hl9AgN0s,  is  a  white  somewhat 
soluble  powder. 

!.    C'HW)*  -  C4H\NH5)*0«  =  (C4H'07'j£I.  (Demon- 

desir,  loc.  cit. — Pasteur,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  176. — Grote,  loc.  cit.)— Produced  by 
passing  dry  ammonia-gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tartaric  ether.  It  usually  crys- 
tallises from  pure  water  in  holohedral  crystals ;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are 
added  to  the  hot  solution,  the  crystals  deposited  on  cooling  exhibit  hcmihcdral  faces, 
often  very  fully  developed.  Its  solution  exhibits  dextro-  or  lavo-rotation,  according 
to  the  kind  of  tartaric  acid  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  Both  varieties  unite 
with  ordinary  active  nialamide,  forming  compounds  which  have  the  same  composition, 
but  differ  in  crystalline  form  and  in  solubility,  the  compound  containing  laevotartra- 
mide  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other.  (Pasteur.) 

A  hot  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  tartramide  deposits  crystalline  crusts  of  mer- 

curotartramide,  Cl,H,,Efg,N,0" (?),  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  not  attacked  by  iodide  of  ethyl.  (Grote.) 

Oxide  of  silver  is  easily  reduced  by  tartramide.  (Groto.) 

Diphbwyltabtbamidb,  or  Tabtbanilide,  C^H'^O*  =  C,Ha(CeH»)«N50<. 
(Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xciii.  352.) — Produced,  together  with  tartranil  (phenyltar- 
trimtde),  by  the  action  of  heat  on  tartrate  of  aniline.  This  salt,  heated  to  130° — 140°, 
gives  off  aniline  (the  neutral  salt  being  partly  converted  into  the  acid  salt) ;  and  at 
150°,  the  mass  fuses,  and  then  no  longer  gives  the  reaction  of  aniline  with  chloride  of 

CH^CH^O*  -  2H«0    =»  CuH,f*pO\ 

Neutral  tartrate  of 
aniline. 
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C4HJ(C-H«N)0«  -  2H»0    -  C»»fl#NO«. 
Acid  tartrate  of  TartfauU. 
aniline. 

Boiling  water  dissolves  oat  the  tart  ran  il ;  the  brown  residue  dissolve*  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  tartranilide. 

Tartranilide  crystallise*  in  colourless,  nacreous,  slender,  interlaced  needles,  insolubls 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  etber,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  heated 
to  250°  without  decomposition,  melts  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  bat  by 
careful  heating  to  somewhut  below  its  melting- point,  it  may  be  sublimed  in  shining 
laminae.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  dissolved  with 
difficulty  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  partial  decomposition  by  nitric  acid,  easily 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

TA.RTRAMTLXC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Amyltartaric  Acid  (p.  694). 
TASTZtAZTZZ*.    Syn.  with  Phrxtltahtbixidb  (infra). 

TABTRAN ZXZC  ACID.    Syn  with  PhRXTLTARTRAMIC  ACID  (p.  697). 

TABTEAVZLISB.    Syn.  with  Ph entlta r t  ra  midk  (p.  697). 
tartr  &TS8.   See  Tartaric  Acid  (p.  675). 
TARTkelic  ACZZ>.   Soluble  tartaric  anhydride  (p.  691). 
TARTRETHTLIC  ACZS.   Syn.  with  Ethyltartaric  Acid  (p.  694). 

TASTBTMISS    C«H»NO«  -  (C«H20«)"JjJ  =  C'H\NH*)0«  (acid  ammonimn- 

tartrate)  — 2H50. — Thiscompound  has  not  been  obtained;  but  phen  vltartrimide  or 
tartranil,  C'«H»NO«  -  C«H«(C«H*)NO*,  is  produced,  as  above  described,  together 
with  tartranilide,  by  the  dehydration  of  tartrate  of  aniline.  It  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  and  separates,  on  cooling  from 
hot  solutions,  as  a  white  granular  powder,  or  in  nacreous  laminae.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  It  may  be  heated  to  somewhat  above 
200°  without  decomposition  (the  granular  variety  becoming  crystalline,  and  partly 
volatilising  as  a  woolly  sublimate),  but  melts,  and  decomposes  at  230°.  It  is  tastelesB, 
but  reddens  litmus-paper  distinctly.    (Arppe,  loc.  cit.) 

T AZtTKO OZ.TC  BZtZC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Gltcbbotartaric  Acid  (ii.  893). 

TARTROMETHTLIC  ACZ3>.   Syn.  with  Methtxtartaric  Acid  (p.  695). 

TASTROITZC  ACX3>.  C'rTO*.  (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  731; 
xxxviii.  44.) — A  dibasic  acid,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitrotar- 
taric  acid  (p.  690) ;  also,  according  to  Bae  yer  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  641),  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  on  mesoxahc  acid,  C'lVO*  (iii.  932).  It  crystallises  in  rather 
large  prisms,  which  melt  at  160°,  and  decompose  with  formation  of  glycollide 
(ii.  919): 

C«H«0»    -    C«H»0*  +  CO*  +  H*0. 

The  tartrouates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water:  the  acid  ammonium-sah 
crystallises  in  prisms :  the  silver-salt  contains  CH'AgK)*.— The  aqueous  acid  form* 
precipitates  with  argentic,  plumbic,  and  mercurous  salts,  and  with  the  acetate*  of 
barium,  calcium,  and  copper. 

TARTZtovzOTC  ACZZ>.   Syn.  with  JEthtxtartaric  Acid  (p.  694). 

TASTRTL,   C4H2Os. — The  radicle  of  tartaric  acid. 

TAZtTZCTXZC  ACZZI.   Syn.  with  Tartaric  Acid. 

TASMANXTS.  A  fossil  resin  occurring,  in  small  scales  or  plates,  between  the 
layers  of  a  rock  containing  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  occurring  on  the  Mersey  River  in 
Tasmania.  The  resin,  which  forms  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  deposit,  is 
translucent  and  reddish-brown,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  118,  hardness  «■  2,  and  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalis,  alcohol,  ether,  carbonic  disulphide, 
benzene,  or  other  hydrocarbons.  It  is  slowly  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  oil  of  vitriol  chars  it,  and  eliminates  sulphydric  acid.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  yields  oily  and  solid  products,  smelling  like  Canadian  petroleum.  It  burns 
readily  in  the  air,  with  a  smoky  flame  and  offensive  odour.  It  gives  by  analysis  (after 
deduction  of  8  to  12  percent,  ash,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and  a  little  ferric 
oxide),  79-34  per  cent,  carbon,  10*41  hydrogen,  6' 32  sulphur,  and  4*94  oxygen,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C^H^O'S.    (Church,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxviii.  466.) 

TAUirrTJS-SZ.ATZ:.  A  clay-slate  occurring  in  the  Taunus  range  in  Western 
Gormany.     It  has  a  grey  to  violet  colour,  and  silky  iridescent  lustre,  and  coo- 
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tains  sericite  or  damourite  (p.  235).  A  similar  formation  occurs  at  Gollnits  in 
Hungary. 

TAUKIWE.  CH'NSO1.— A  neutral  erystallisable  substance  obtained  from  bile, 
and  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  taurocholic  acid  under  the  influence  of  acids 
or  of  alkalis : 

C-«H"NSOT  +  H*0    =    (FH'NSO*  +  CH^O'. 

Taurocholic  Taurine.  ChoHc 

acid.  acid. 

It  was  discovered  in  1826  by  L.  Gm  eli  n  (Tiedemann  u.  Gmelin,  Die  Verdavung,  i.  43, 
60),  who  obtained  it  from  ox-bile  ;  it  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  bile  of  most  other 
animals— from  all  kinds  of  bile,  indeed,  which  contain  taurocholic  acid  (Strecker,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lxv.  132 ;  Ixvii.  34 ;  xci.  101). — It  is  never  found  in  the  free  state  in  healthy 
bile,  or  indeed  in  any  other  of  the  healthy  secretions,  at  least  in  the  higher  animals ; 
but  it  often  occurs  in  diseased  bile  taken  from  the  dead  body,  especially  when  the  bile 
has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  found  also  in  certain  molluscs  (Valenciennes  and 
Fremy,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  735) ;  in  the  muscles  of  the  oyster,  which  close  the  shell ;  in 
the  blood  of  the  shark ;  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  of  the  ray  (St&deler  and 
Frerichs) ;  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  of  oxen,  and  sometimes  in  the  kidneys  (Cloetta, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix*  289).  It  has  been  especially  studied  by  Demarc,ay 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  286),  by  Dumas  and  Pelouze  (ibid,  xxvii.  292),  and  by 
Red  tenbacher  (ibid.  lvii.  170),  who  first  showed  that  it  contains  sulphur. 

According. to  the  formula  above  given,  which  was  established  by  Redtenbacher, 

taurine  is  isomeric  with  acid  sulphite  of  vinyl-ammonium,  ih  re- 

lated to  isethionic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  alanine  to  lactic  acid  :  _ 

C»H*(NH4)0»    -  H«0    =  CH'NO*. 


Lict-it**  of 
am  moii  iu  in. 


ammonium.  v  ^Itr* 

CH»(NH«)SO«  -  HJ0    -    dPNSOV  \^///Ga^  ? 

Isethionate  of  Taurine.  ^ 

ammonium. 

In  accordance  with  this  last  relation,  Strecker  has  shown  that  it  may  be  produced  from 
isethionate  of  ammonium  by  elimination  of  water,  and  an  improved  method  of  preparing 
it  from  isethionic  acid  has  recently  been  given  by  Kolbe.  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii. 
33.) 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Bile.—  Ox-bile  (which  is  the  kind  most  easily  obtained  in 
quantity)  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  resulting 
precipitate  is  evaporated  down  at  the  boiling  heat,  till  it  has  separated  into  a  viscous 
resinous  deposit  and  a  clear  watery  liquid.  The  latter  is  poured  off,  the  resin 
rinsed  with  water,  and  the  united  liquids  concentrated.  On  cooling,  they  deposit  a 
large  quantity  of  common  salt,  together  with  crystals  of  taurine,  which  must  be  picked 
out  and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Taurine  is  also  easily  prepared  from  putrid  bile.  The  bile,  mixed  with  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water,  is  exposed  for  about  three  weeks  to  a  summer  temperature,  till  it 
acquires  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  It  is  then  precipitated  with  acetic  acid ;  the  filtered 
liquid  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  treated  with  strong  alcohol ;  and  the  taurine,  which 
remains  undissolved,  is  crystallised  from  boiling  water  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lix.  130).  As  taurine  may  be  decomposed  by  prolonged:  contact  with  ferments, 
it  is  important  not  to  allow  the  putrefaction  to  go  on  too  long. 

2.  From  Isethionic  Acid. — a.  Isethionate  of  ammonium  is  heated  for  some  time  to 
210°,  till  it  becomes  solid ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  mixed 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  throws  down  a  brownish  substance  ;  then  with  a 
_»r  quantity,  which  precipitates  taurine  (Strecker).    The  product  thus  obtained 
18  generally  small,  the  greater  part  of  the  taurine  suffering  further  decomposition. 

0.  Dry  pulverised  isethionate  of  potassium  is  mixed  in  a  retort  with  2£  times  its  weight 
of  phosphoric  pentachloride.  The  mixture  immediately  becomes  warm,  and  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphoric  oxychloride,  after  which,  on  applying  heat,  chlor- 
ethylsulphuric chloride,  CH^SO'Cl*,  distils  over,  together  with  more  oxychloride.  These 
two  substances  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  and  the  chlorethylsulphuric 
chloride,  which  passes  over  at  about  200°,  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  heating  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes,  into  hydrochloric  and  chlorethylsulphuric  acids.  The  resulting 
solution  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  salt  left  on  evaporating  it  over  the 
water-bath,  is  heated  for  some  time  to  100°  in  closed  vessels  with  excess  of  strong 
aqueous  ammonia,  whereby  taurine  is  produced,  together  with  sal-ammoniac  The 
free  ammonia  is  then  evaporated  off ;  the  liquid  heated  with  hydrate  of  lead  as  long  as 
ammonia  continues  to  escape ;  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
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is  concentrated  by  evaporation :  it  then,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  pure  taima? 
(K  o  1  be).    The  series  of  reactions  is  represented  by  the  following  equations  :— 

C2H«SO«  +  2PC1»    -    ClH«SO»Cl»  +  2POC11  +  2HC1. 

Isetnionic  Cblorethyl- 
acid.  sulphuric 

chloride. 

cipso'ci1  +  ipo  -  hci  +  chjciso». 

Chlorethyl-  ChloreiLyl- 
sulphuric  sulphuric 
chloride,  acid. 

C3HaClSO«  +  NH*    -  HCI  +  C'H'NSO*. 

Chlorethyl-  Taurioe. 
sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties. — Taurine  forms  largo,  transparent,  monoclinic  crystals,  having  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  usually  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  ooP  oo  .  +  P  .  -P, 
like  fff.  301  (ii.  165),  also  with  oP  and  other  faces.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  «  14648  :  1 : 
006648.  Anglo*  :c  -  86°  22*;  ccP :  »P  (orthod.)  -»  68°  32':  oP:*P« 
87°;  +P:  +P(clinod.)  =  137°  30';  -P:  -P  (clinod.)  =  139°  44'.  The  crys- 
tals grate  between  the  teeth,  and  have  a  pungent  taste ;  they  are  neutral  to  vege- 
table colours,  and  permanent  at  100°,  but  melt  and  carbonise  at  a  higher  temperature. 
By  dry  distillation,  they  yield  a  brown  empyreumatie  oil,  together  with  a  yellow 
slightly  acid  liquid,  which  contains  an  ammoniacal  salt,  and  reddens  ferric  chloride 
(acetate  of  ammonium  ?). 

Taurine  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ;  1  pt.  dissolves  in  15*5  pts. 
water  at  12°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. — Strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  dissolve  it ;  but  it  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  or  by  nitroniuriatic  acid,  even  at 
the  boiling  heat,  or  by  dry  chlorine. — Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  isethionic  acid, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen  (Gibbs,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [21,  xxv.  30).  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  salts  of  copper,  mercury,  or  silver. — Melted  with  caustic  potatk, 
it  yields  a  residue,  which,  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  give*  off  sulphydric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  and  yields  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  If  evaporated  slowly  with 
caustic  potash,  it  gives  up  all  its  ammonia  at  a  certain  stage,  without  blackening; 
and  the  cooled  residue,  if  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid, 
without  sulphydric  acid  or  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  mixture 
of  acetic  and  sulphurous  acids. 

TAUSX8CXTB.  A  variety  of  ferrous  sulphate,  found  on  the  Windgtille,  in  the 
Canton  Uri,  Switzerland ;  it  has  the  composition  of  ordinary  green  vitriol,  but  form* 
orthorhombic  crystals,  like  those  of  magnesium-sulphate. 

TAUROCHENOCHOMO  ACX2>.  A  sulphuretted  acid  contained  in  goosf- 
bile.  It  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure,  but,  according  toHointz  and  Wislicenus 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  547),  it  consists  of  C^H^NSO*,  differing  therefore  in  composition 
from  taurocholic  acid,  and,  when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  yields  chenocholic  acid, 
C-7H"0\  homologous  with  hyocholic  acid,  C^H^O4.  Chenocholic  acid  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates  from  solution  mostly  as  an 
amorphous  mass,  rarely  in  indistinct  crystals.  Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
gives,  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  blood-red  coloration  characteristic  of  tho 
biliary  acids. — Its  barium-salt,  C*lH*"Ba"08,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. — The  potassium-salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcoboJ, 
but  not  in  dilute  potash-ley. 

TAUROCBOUC  ACID.  C*HttNS07.  Choleic  Acid.  Sulphocholcic  Acid. 
(Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxvii.  30;lxx.  169. — Lieberkuhn  and  Heintx, 
Lrhrbuch  dtr  Zot>cfnmk,  p.  367. — Hoppe,  Arch.  Path.  Anat.  xv.  126. — Cloetta  and 
Vulpian,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  vii.  106.— J.  Parke,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  242.)- 
An  acid  occurring  as  a  sodium-salt  in  the  bile  of  most  animals.  In  tho  bile  of  serpent* 
(Boa,  Python),  and  in  that  of  the  dog,  it  occurs  free  from  glycocholic  acid ;  in  that  or 
fishes  (Pleuronectts,  Gadus,  JCsox,  Pirca),  and  of  the  sheep,  wolf,  goat,  and  domestic 
fowl,  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity,  and  in  that  of  tho  ox,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  glycocholic  acid. 

Taurocholic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  dog's  bile,  by  evaporating  the  decolorised 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  bile;  digesting  the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  abwlute 
alcohol,  and  adding  ether,  which  precipitates  the  alkaline  taurocholate  in  the  crystalliw 
state  ;  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  with  acetate  of  lead  and  a  little  an- 
monitt ;  exhausting  the  washed  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol  ;  and  saturating  toe 
hot  filtered  liquid  with  sulphydric  acid  gas.  On  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  precipitating  with  excess  of  ether,  the  syrupy  precipitate  solidifies, 
after  some  time,  into  a  mass  of  6ne  silky  needles  of  pure  taurochouc  acid,  wincfl  id 
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contact  with  the  air  quickly  changes  to  an  amorphous  transparent  mass  (Parko). 
Taurocholic  acid  may  bo  prepared  from  bile  containing  also  glycocholic  acid,  by 
first  precipitating  the  latter  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  throwing  down  the 
taurocholic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  adding  more  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia. 
(Heintz.) 

Taurocholic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether;  it 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  with  somewhat  bitter  aftertaste.  It  acts  upon  polarised  light,  its 
specific  rotatory  power  being  +  24  9°  for  red,  and  +  25*3°  for  yellow  light  (Hoppe- 
Sey  ler).  In  the  dry  state,  it  may  be  heated  considerably  above  100°  without  decom- 
position (Parke);  but  when  boiled  with  water,  or  with  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into 
taurine  and  cholic  acid : 

C"H"NS07  +  H*0  »  CH'NSO'  +  C*,H"0». 

By  boiling  with  acidsf  it  is  resolved  into  taurine  and  dyslysin,  C^H^O',  together  with 
other  products : 

CIaH*»NSOT  =  Cro^SO*  +  C^HWO"  +  H»0. 

Taurocholates. — Taurocholic  acid  is  monobasic.  The  taurocholates  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  which 
precipitates  them  from  their  alcoholic  solutions  as  pasty  masses  changing  into  crystals 
on  standing.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  taurocholates  froth  like  soap- 
water,  and  deposit  the  dissolved  salt  on  addition  of  caustic  potash.  They  give  no 
precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead. — Basic 
acetate  of  lead  throws  down  white  flocks,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  excess  of 
the  lead-solution ;  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  a  more  abundaut  precipitate  is 
formed. — Ferric  chloride  produces  a  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  excess.  No  turbidity 
is  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  by  mercuric  chloride. — Mrrcurous  nitrate  and 
stannous  chloride  throw  down  white  flocks.  The  solutions  give  no  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  or  copper. 

Taurocholate  of  Barium  is  obtained,  by  dissolving  taurocholic  acid  in  baryta-water, 
evaporating,  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  ether,  as  a  resinous  mass, 
which  quickly  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Taurocholate  of  Lead.— The  precipitate  formed  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  in  the 
solution  of  an  alkaline  taurocholate  contains  62  at.  carbon  to  2£  at,  lead. 

Taurocholate  of  Potassium,  C*,IIlsKNSOT,  is  contained  in  fish-bile,  together  with 
glycocholate  of  sodium.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  bile  is  first  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  then  the  filtrate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potassium ;  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
strong  potash-ley,  which  precipitates  the  taurocholate  of  potassium.  For  further  pu- 
rification, it  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the 
solution  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  potassium  which  separates  ;  and 
the  taurocholato  is  precipitated  by  ether.  It  then  separates  in  colourless  needles, 
grouped  like  crystals  of  wavellite. 

Taurocholate  of  Sodium,  C»II4,NaNS0T,  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  ox-bilo. 
It  resembless  the  potassium-salt. 

TAVATUC  ACID.  C'E'O'.  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxvii.  17.)— A 
compound  obtained,  together  with  phenol,  from  cows',  horses',  and  human  urine.  It 
appears  to  be  isomeric  with  anisol,  benzylic  alcohol,  and  cresol — perhaps  identical 
with  the  latter ;  but  its  composition  is  not  precisely  known,  as  it  has  nover  been 
completely  separated  fron  phenol. 

To  extract  it,  cows'  urine  is  boiled  with  lime,  and  the  decanted  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  an  eighth  of  its  bulk  ;  supersaturated  when  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  left  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  then  distilled,  after  separation  of  the  hippuric  acid 
deposited  from  it.  The  distillate,  which  contains  thick  greenish  oily  drops  having  a 
disagreeable  odour,  is  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  potassium-hydrate  and 
rectified  (whereupon  it  gives  off,  together  with  ammonia,  a  neutral  nitrogenous  oil 
heavier  than  water,  and  having  the  odour  of  rosemary) ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  neutralise  gths  of  the  potash,  and  distilled,  as 
long  as  the  distillate  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  this  distillate,  which 
smells  of  phenol,  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  common  salt,  till  only  a  small  quantity 
of  watery  liquid  remains  mixed  with  it,  then  repeatedly  agitated  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  (to  removo  damolic  and  damaluric  acids,  li.  301),  and  exhausted  with  ether; 
the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  distilled,  first  with  strong  potash-ley 
to  volatilise  neutral  oil,  and  then  with  acid  carbonate  of  potassium ;  and  this  last  oily 
distillate  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified,  oil  containing  water  then 
passing  over  at  180°,  pure  oil  between  185°  and  196°,  and  brownish  oil  at  200°. 

The  liquid  which  passes  over  between  185°  and  195°,  is  a  mixture  of  taurylic  and 
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phenic  acids.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  smells  like  castoreum,  remains  liqnid  it 
18°,  and  makes  a  white  spot  upon  the  skin.  With  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  solidifies  to  a  dendritic  mass,  the  mother-liqour  of  which  contains 
phenylsulphuric  acid.    When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  nitro-acid. 

TAUTOCLINE.  Breithaupt's  name  for  a  ferruginous  bitter  spar,  from  Freiberg, 
containing,  according  to  Ettling  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  204),  49  07  per  cent  CaC0\ 
33-28  MgCO«,  14-89  FeCO»,  and  2  09  MnO»  (  -  99  33). 

TAUTOLZTS.  A  mineral  allied  to  bucklandite,  but  regarded  by  Breithaupt 
as  a  distinct  species,  occurring  in  the  volcannic  rocks  at  Lake  Laach,  near  Andernach. 
It  is  opaque,  black,  with  vitreous  lustre,  and  crystallised  like  bucklandite:  hardne* 
a  6-5  ;  specific  gravity  *=»  3  865.  It  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  the  silicates  of  fer- 
rosum,  magnesium,  and  aluminium. 

TAXHV.  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  (  Tojv 
batvata\  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid,  two  pounds  of  the  leaves  yielding 
3  grains  of  taxin.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  acid  solutions  by  alkalis  in  white  bulky 
flocks.  It  iB  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  with  purple-red  colour.    (Lucas,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  lxxxv.  146.) 

TAYtnror.  An  amorphous,  purgative,  bitter  substance,  contained  in  the  root  of 
Triavospcrma  fictfolia,  Mart.,  a  climbing  cucurbitaceous  plant,  indigenous  in  Brazil. 
(Peckolt,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  cxiii.  104.) 

TCBA-LAH,  A  blue  powder,  containing  copper,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  pro- 
ducing blue  colours  on  porcelain.  (Ebelmenand  Salvetat*  Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [3], 
xxxv.  338.) 

TCHlNGUEL-sax.ESiSY.  A  kind  of  caoutchouc,  less  elastic  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  is  said  to  flow  from  incisions  in  the  stem  of  a  tree  cultivated  in  Kurdiatan, 
and  to  harden  in  the  air  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  525). 

TEA,  llti.  Thee.  Folia  then. — The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  Thta  sinrntu. 
This  plant  is  indigenous  and  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  northera 
parts  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  and  has  been  introduced  more  or  less  success- 
fully into  British  India  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Himalayas,  Java,  the  Kong 
Mountains  in  Western  Africa,  Brazil,  Madeira,  and  other  countries  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate climates ;  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  capable  of  flourishing  in  all  latitudes  between 
0°  and  40°.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  were  two  species  of  the  tea-plant, 
Thea  virtdis,  yielding  green,  and  Thea  Bohea,  yielding  black  tea ;  but  it  appears,  from 
the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Fortune,*  that  either  green  or  black  tea  may  be  obtained 
at  pleasure  from  the  same  plant. 

Green  tea  is  prepared  from  the  young  leaves,  which,  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
they  have  been  gathered,  are  roasted  in  pans  over  a  brisk  wood -fire.  After  four  or 
five  minutes'  roasting,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  and  are  rolled  by  the  hands  upon  a 
wooden  table  ;  they  are  then  again  thrown  into  the  drying-pans,  where  they  are  kept 
in  rapid  motion,  and  in  about  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  completely  dried. 

Black  tea  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  leaves  bate 
been  gathered ;  they  are  then  tossed  about  for  some  time,  till  they  become  flaccid.  At 
this  stage  they  begin  to  emit  a  fragrant  6m ell ;  they  are  next  rolled  in  balls,  with  the 
hand,  upon  a  wooden  table,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  liquid  is  expressed  from  then ; 
after  which  they  are  shaken  out,  roasted  for  a  few  minutes,  agained  rolled,  and,  whilst 
still  flaccid,  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours  upon  shallow  bamboo  trays:  thi» 
alternate  heating  and  rolling  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  finally,  the  leaves  ar? 
dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires.  A  species  of  fermentation  appears  to  occur  during 
the  drying  of  the  loaf,  in  consequence  of  which  a  development  of  essential  oil  take* 
place,  by  which  the  agreeable  aroma  is  occasioned :  this  aroma  is  wanting  in  the  fresh 
leaf.  The  change  of  the  leaf  from  green  to  black  is  mainly  due  to  chemical  alterations 
produced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  constituents  of  the  leaf,  and  especially 
upon  the  astringent  principle — this  change  being  prevented  in  green  tea  by  the  rapid 
process  of  drying  to  which  it  is  subjected.  * 

Many  kinds  of  green  tea,  intended  for  the  European  market,  are  coloured  by  dusting 
them  with  a  finely-pulverised  mixture  of  prussian-blue  and  gypsum,  turmeric  being 
also  sometimes  added ;  but  the  Chinese  never  colour  tea  intended  for  their  own  use. 
Teas  for  the  foreign  market  are  also  frequently  perfumed  with  various  sweet-scented 
flowers — as  roses,  jasmine,  orange,  Gardenia  florida,  Olea  fragrans,  &e. 

Tea  is  subjected  to  numerous  adulterations.    It  is  often  mixed  with  various  leavea 

•  "  The  Tea  District*  of  China  and  India,"  by  H.  Fortuue  (3rd  edition,  London,  John  Murray.  WD. 

i.  2'J0  ;  li.  237. 
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(as  those  of  the  elm,  willow,  sloe,  &c),  dried  and  prepared  like  true  tea-leaves ;  or  it  is 
mixed,  daring  the  colouring  process  above  mentioned,  with  graphite,  talc,  &e.  In 
some  instances,  preparations  of  copper  have  actually  been  used  to  give  a  green  colour 
to  tea  (Giinther,  J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  279.— Warington,  Chem.  Gar.  1862,  p.  238\— 
A  kind  of  adulteration,  which  has  been  much  practised  in  this  country,  is  the  work- 
ing up  of  spent  tea-leaves,  which  are  prepared  in  the  Chinese  fashion,  so  as  to  resemble 
black  and  green  tea.  Sometimes  also  products  are  sent  into  the  market  as  tea,  or 
mixed  in  considerable  quantities  with  various  kinds  of  tea,  which  do  not  consist  of 
tea-leaves  at  all,  but  are  artificial  mixtures,  made  out  of  tea-dust,  sand,  and  dirt  of 
various  kinds,  united  together  with  paste.  A  substance  of  this  kind  is  prepared  in 
China,  and  called  by  the  Chinese  "Lie-tea,"  by  the  English  " gum  and  dust.' 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Tea.— The  most  important  constituents  of  tea  are,  an 
essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  aroma ;  two  nitrogenised  bodies,  viz.,  t Heine 
or  caffeine,  and  legumin  ;  and  a  peculiar  astringent  substance,  or  tannin. 

Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxviii.  314)  analysed  four  kinds  of  tea,  from  China  and 
Java.  He  found  the  proportion  of  water  in  all  of  them  nearly  the  same,  whereas 
Peligot  (tbid.  xlvii.  358)  found  the  average  amount  of  Water  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
in  green  tea,  and  8  per  cent,  in  black  : — 

Composition  of  Dried  lea.  (Mulder.) 


Chines*  Tea.  Jara  Tei. 

 X.  . 


Volatile  oil  . 
Chlorophyll 
Wax       .  • 
Kesin 

Gum  .  . 
Tannin  . 
Theine 

Extractive  matter  . 
Extractive  deposit* 
Extracted  by  hydrochl 
Albumin  (?  legumin) 
Woody  fibre 


f!n*en 

Black 

Green 

Black 

( Hnon). 

(COMgO). 

(Hj»on). 

(Congo). 

0-79 

0.60 

0-98 

065 

222 

1-84 

324 

1-28 

0-28 

0-32 

2-22 

3-64 

1-64 

244 

8*60 

7-28 

12-20 

11  08 

17*80 

12-88 

1756 

14-80 

0-43 

0-46 

0-60 

0-65 

2280 

19-88 

21-68 

18-64 

|l-48 

1-64 

I  23-60 

1912 

20-36 

18-24 

300 

2-80 

3-64 

1-28 

1708 

28-82 

18-20 

27-00 

6-56 

5-24 

476 

5-36 

104-34 

f0404 

105- 18 

103  06 

The  volatile  oil  of  tea  is  obtained  either  by  distillation,  or  by  extraction  with 
ether.  It  is  lemon-yellow,  lighter  than  water,  easily  solidifies,  resinises  quickly  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  smell  and  taste  of  tea.  It  has  a 
powerful  stimulating  action,  and  in  rather  large  quantities  produces  giddiness  and 
headache  :  jn  combination  with  tannin,  however,  it  produces  (according  to  Muldor) 
merely  a  diuretic  and  sudorific  action. 

The  properties  of  theine,  and  the  methods  of  extracting  it  from  tea,  have  already 
been  described  under  Caffeine  (i.  707).  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  it  in 
various  kinds  of  tea,  as  determined  by  Stenhoose  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  360; 
xlvi  227  ;  lxxxix.  245;  cii.  126):— 

Green  Hyson  tea  contains  105  percent,  theino. 

Black  Congo  „  102  „ 

„    Assam  „  137  „ 

Cheap  green  Twankay  „  0-98  „ 

Cheap  black  Bohea  „  0*70  „ 

Black  tea  (arerage)  f  „  2  00  „ 

The  same  „  213  „ 

Black  Kumaon  tea  (Himalayas)      „  19  „ 

Peligot  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  xlvii.  361)  found  in  Hyson  tea  2*40  and  2*56  per  cent, 
theine  ;  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Caper,  and  Kavsow  tea,  2  70  ; 
in  Gunpowder  tea,  3*5  and  4*1  per  cent.,  and  by  a  more  complete  method  of  extraction 
6-21  per  cent,  of  which  3*84  crystallised  out  from  the  concentrated  solution,  and  2-37 
were  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  tea,  dried  at  100°,  is  (according  to  Peligot) 
in  Pekoe  tea  6*58,  Gunpowder  615,  Souchong  615,  and  Assam  610  percent.  Tho  aqueous 

*  Oxidised  extrnctiTe  matter,  according  to  War logton  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxi.  233). 
i  Gram,  Stehanbouie,  and  Campbell  (Chem.  8oc  Qu.  J.  tx.  33). 
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TEA. 


or, 

60 
12- 


05 
6-0 
140 


extract  of  1 00  pts.  dried  Gunpowder  tea  yielded  4*30;  of  green  Souchong,  4*70  per  cent, 
nitrogen.  The  leaves,  exhausted  by  hot  water,  contained,  when  dried,  4  6  per  cent. 
(Souchong)  and  4.40  per  cent.  (Gunpowder)  nitrogen.  The  exhausted  leaves  contain 
<-;isein  (legumin),  combined  with  tannin  in  the  form  of  a  compound  insoluble  in  water, 
which  may,  however,  be  rendered  soluble  by  addition  of  alkali.  According  to  Peltgot's 
determinations — 

100  pts.  of  Gunpowder  tea  contain : 

Water  .       .    J0[        .  .     (Volatile  oil  .  . 

Extract.       .       .    47J  ^Theine 
Exhausted  leaves  .    43  „  Legumin 

100 

100  pts.  Souchong  tea  contain  : 

Water    .       .       .     8>      .  .  .     (Volatile  oil  . 
Extract.       .       .    43,TOntwmn*  jTheine       .  • 
Exhausted  leaves   .    49  „        Legumin  . 

100 

In  the  way  in  which  tea  is  generally  used,  namely,  as  a  watery  infusion,  the  legumin 
remains  in  the  spent  leaves  which  are  thrown  away ;  but  among  the  Mongols  and  other 
tribes  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  tea  is  used  more  as  an  article  of  food  than  as  a  mere 
beverage.  These  people  make  use  of  a  product  called  fmck-tea,  prepared  in  China  from  in- 
ferior teas,  and  from  the  stalks  and  other  refuse  of  the  bettor  sorts,  which  are  compressed 
into  cakes,  either  alone,  or  more  frequently  with  addition  of  sheep's  or  bullock's  blood. 
These  cakes  are  pounded  and  boiled  with  water  containing  common  salt,  carMonatc  of 
potassium,  or  other  alkaline  salt  (to  dissolve  the  legumin),  and  the  whole,  mixed  with 
fat  and  flour,  is  consumed  as  a  thin  broth. 

The  tannin  of  tea-leaves  is  commonly  said  to  be  identical  with  gallotannic  acid. 
Stenhouse,  however,  regards  it  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  tannin  distinct  from  the  latter;  be 
finds  also  that  it  is  associated  in  tea-leaves  with  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  R.  Wagner  also,  all  tannins  occurring  in  healthy  vegetable  organs  are 
essentially  distinct  from  those  which,  like  gallotannic  acid,  are  found  only  in  diseased 
tissues  like  gall-nuts  (see  Tannic  Acid,  p.  660).  Tho  tannin  of  tea-leaves  produces  t 
blue-black  precipitate  with  iron-salts. 

The  proportion  of  ash  in  unadulterated  commercial  tea  varies  from  4-73  to  65  par 
cent. ;  ia  adulterated  tea  it  is  often  much  larger ;  in  some  of  the  Chinese  "  Lie-tea*," 
Warington  found  from  34  to  45-5  per  cent.  ash.  The  ash  of  tea  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  its  large  amounts  of  iron  and  manganese.  Fleitmann  (Liebig's  (Jhemuche 
Brief e,  Ate  Aufl.  ii.  182)  found  in  an  infusion  of  70  grins,  of  Pokoe  tea,  0*104  grm. 
ferric  oxide,  and  020  grm.  manganous  oxide.*  Lehmaun  found  in  the  ash  of  tea-infu- 
sion 0*7  per  cent,  manganic  oxide. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  tea-ash:  a  and  b  of  "  Souchong"  by  Spooner; 
c,  "  Oolong,"  by  Tevis  :  d,  "  Young  Hy*.m,"  by  Hague ;  t,  "Xing  Young"  by  Homer ;t 
/,  dry  uqueous  extract  of  tea,  by  Lehmann  }  : — 


A»h  per  cenl .  of  dry  substance. 
— 

a. 

b. 

c. 

sf. 

/• 

6  11 

6  14 

594 

473 

19-69 

100  pts.  of  ash  contain  : 

* 

NasO 

25-46 

1-70 

4000 

9.26 

1288 

5-03 

K'O. 

370 

44-96 

12-38 

3395 

2838 

4745 

MgO. 

959 

8-41 

617 

6-79 

684 

CaO  .... 

11-36 

8-77 

7-68 

817 

839 

1-24 

Fe*0» 

8-42 

6-80 

7-18 

475 

19-31 

329 

Mn*0»  . 

0-71 

P*0». 

12-62 

11-4*6 

8-26 

1664 

1744 

988 

SO"  .... 

1014 

6-96 

8-27 

4-89 

476 

8-72 

SiO1  .... 

1604 

8-79 

781 

10-89 

5-59 

2-31 

CO'  .... 

1009 

NaCl 

240 

215 

225 

4-66 

3-25 

362 

99-73 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

9918 

*  There  must  be  tome  error  in  these  numbers. 

t  The  analyses  a— <  were  made  under  Horsford's  direction  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xi.  249). 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  potash  and  »<xla  are  probably  due  to  defci  tire  analysis. 
|  Ueblg's  Chrmiuhe  Britfr,  4te  Aun.  11.  182. 
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The  physiological  action  of  tea,  when  used  as  an  infusion,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
theine,  essential  oil,  tannin,  and  inorganic  constituents.  In  general,  it  may  be  Baid 
that  tea  acts  upon  the  nerrous  system:  when  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  it  heightens 
the  activity  of  the  brain,  accelerating  the  flow  of  thought,  and  producing  a  pleasurable 
mental  excitement ;  in  excess  it  occasions  sleeplessness  and  uneasiness,  which  may 
amount  to  anxiety,  trembling,  spasmodic  attacks,  &e.  It,  moreover,  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart,  the  excretion  of  urea,  the  perspiration  by  the  skin,  and  the 
peristallic  motion  of  the  intestines  (Liebig,  Chemisette  Briefe,  loc.  cit).  Lehmann 
( Ishrb.  d,  physiolog.  Chemie,  i.  151)  also  found  the  excretion  of  urea  increase  after 
taking  tea;  Bocker,  on  the  other  hand  (Archiv.  f.  wiss.  Heilk.  1853,  i.  2),  found  it 
diminished.  Further  and  mure  extended  experiments  are  required  to  decide  whether 
the  use  of  tea  accelerates  or  retards  the  change  of  tissue  in  the  organism.  (See  Knapp'a 
Chcmischc  Technologic,  1848,  ii.  84.) 

TEAK.  Tectona  grandie.— The  wood  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  South  of 
India  and  other  tropical  countries,  frequently  exhibits  cracks  and  cavities  of  con- 
siderable extent,  lined  with  a  white  crystalline  deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydro- 
calcic  orthophosphate,  Ca"HPO,.H*0,  with  about  11*4  per  cent,  amraonio-magnesian 
phosphate.    (Abel,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  91.) 

See  Serous  Fluids  (p.  23G). 

A  brown  mineral,  supposed  to  be  a  hydrated  ferrous  sulphate, 
occurring  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  Braunsdorflf  in  the  Erzgebirge,  in  small 
pyramidal  and  acicular  crystals,  and  massive.  Hardness  —  1*5  to  2.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  attracts  moisture  readily.    (Dana,  ii.  888.) 

See  Tkak. 


TEETH.  (Von  Bi bra,  Chem.  Untersuch.  iiber  die  Knochen  u.  Zahne,  1844. 
Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8]  xliii.  47.— Hoppe,  Virch.  Arch.  v.  170;  xxiv.  13.)— 
— -The  typical  mammalian  tooth  consists  of  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement,  or  crueta 
petroea.  Under  the  microscope,  a  thin  section  of  dentine  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  fine  tubules,  following  a  wavy  but  nearly  parallel  course  from  the  pulp- 
cuxity  towards  the  exterior  of  the  tooth ;  these  tubules  give  off  minute  branches  from 
their  sides,  and,  as  they  approach  the  periphery,  rapidly  subdivide.  Enamel  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  short  prismatic  fibres,  while  cement  differs  from  bone  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  Haversian  canals.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  very  great 
variations  in  the  arrangement  and  relative  proportion  of  these  tlirec  constituents  are 
observable,  and  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  lower  vertebrata  present  special  modifications 
of  tissue  known  by  the  names  of  vaeodmtine,  &c.  &c. 

Each  of  these  dental  tissues  consists,  like  bone,  of  certain  inorganic  matters  united 
(in  a  definite  ratio,  there  is  reason  to  believe)  with  an  organic  basis.  In  cement  the 
organic  basis  is  identical  with  that  of  bone.  The  greuter  part  of  the  organic  matter 
of  dentine  is  al«>  resolved  by  prolonged  boiling  into  gelatin,  but  the  proper  walls  of 
the  dentinal  tubules  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  material  which  cannot  be  so 
resolved.  The  organic  basis  of  the  enamel  does  not  yield  gelatin,  but  seems  rather 
to  be  allied  to  the  chemical  basis  of  epithelium. 

The  proportion  of  inorganic  to  organic  material,  and  the  composition  of  the  former, 
will  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses.  Zalesky  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Unter- 
such. i.  p.  40)  found  in  the  ash  of  the  enamel  of  fossil  rhinoceros-tooth  -592  per  cent, 
of  fluoride  of  calcium.  Hoppe  calls  attention  to  the  analogy  between  the  inorganic 
portion  of  enamel  and  apatite.    The  enamel  of  undeveloped  teeth  contains  a  form  of 


AnalynU  of  Enamel.  (Hoppe.) 


Tsei 

Young 
«*« 

Fos-ll 

Fossil 
•U- 

pb&nt- 

1 

P*l*o 
thori- 

llorss. 

Dog. 

um. 

Phosphate  of  calcium  . 
Carbonate  of  calcium  .  . 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Phosphate  of  magnesium 

Salt*  soluble  in  water  .  ) 
H'.ltible  organic  mat'ert  > 
Insoluble  organic  matters  1 

6773 
841 
trace 

l*W 

22  29« 

:: 

7A23 
7  18 

-a 

17 1 

«| 
•a* 

1-23 
14  36 

76  89 
6*G0 

'i-ix 

trace 
{  16  43 

•• 

8*43 

8l»7 

•6* 
SCO 

•89 

•1ft 

I  71 
I 1-3S« 

1 

8ft  ft4 
778 
•6ft 
1*63 

1-  Hl 
•01 
27 

2-  sa 

82-ftS 
838 
•44 
2-01 
•34 
trace 

J  4/54 

8534 
11  74 

•Ay 
•6ft 
•36 
trace 

l-24« 

09 

86*2 
irMi 
•A7 
1-2* 
•76 
•VI 
f  -SI 
\  1  "1 
•6ft 

84  2 

9  17 

•f.6 
1-23 

jl-27 
3-47* 

89  44 

ft-39 
•80 
4-96 

Vol  V. 


•  Determined  from  lota. 
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Ctinparative  Analy 


TEETH. 

of  Teeth  and  parts  of  Tcrth  of  various  Animals.    (Von  Bibrft.) 


ph*te  of 

AIH1 

fluoride 
of  cmI. 
ciutn. 

Carbo- 
nate of 
calcium. 

Pho»- 

pUftU-  of 

roagne- 

1 

nic 
matter. 

Fat. 

! 

ToUl 

orgaaic! 
nuutr. 

8163 

8-88 

2-55 

•97 

94  03 

trace 

597 

BO*R*) 

J  -IT 

1  -1A 
1  o4 

OO 

OA*  A  1 

•20  I  3  69  1 

87*82 

1-21 

110 

•83 

90  96 

•  • 

1  9  04 

88  24 

1-72 

1  20 

*75 

91-91 

•  • 

<  83-33 

294 

3-70 

•64 

90-61 

*  • 

i  9  39 

84*38 

220 

601 

mm  m» 

•77 

93-36 

•  * 

6  64  ' 

85*60 

1-94 

100 

.63 

8917 

• 

10*83 

8901 

119 

1-95 

•60 

9275 

•19 

T25  ; 

83-77 

700 

1-32 

•61 

9270 

07 

7-30  , 

67*54 

797 

249 

100 

7900 

•58 

21-00 

6672 

3*36 

1-08 

.83 

7199 

•40 

28U1 

68*81 

1*04 

-97 

•80 

71-62 

•73 

28*38  , 

71-84 

'90 

•99 

•78 

7451 

•40 

25  49 

60  03 

3.00 

4-21 

•77 

68-01 

42 

31  99 

6488 

1-34 

640 

•80 

73-42 

0)4% 

•82 

26  -iS  ' 

6846 

I '09 

•97 

•78 

71-30 

•43 

3848 

5-63 

1201 

•70 

56-82 

•24 

43  lo 

1  40  to 

O  OO 

•77 

oo  yu 

•34 

410o  1 

6637 

1-84 

1-36 

•99 

70-56 

•82 

2944  ; 

6000 

2-51 

643 

•43 

69-37 

13 

30-63 

61  28 

6-08 

1-75 

•74 

69-85 

•38 

30  l  i  , 

5833 

7-39 

•97 

•75 

67*44 

•52 

32o6 

63*04 

'2-83 

1-70 

•93 

68*50 

•50 

31  -W  , 

6351 

399 

372 

•58 

71-80 

•80 

282n 

53  47 

633 

1075 

1*36 

71-91 

•77 

28  09 

69'42 

1-79 

1*47 

•93 

73-61 

•66 

26-39 

58-00 

722 

•99 

•73 

66-94 

•95 

33-06 

53-39 

6-29 

9-99 

1-42 

71  09 

•76 

2891 

61-99 

364 

1-70 

1*81 

69  14 

1-33 

3086 

;  63-98 

2-54 

•73 

•97 

68-22 

118 

31-78 

59-94 

901 

200 

1-77 

72-72 

2-43 

27-28 

57-20 

1-34 

•88 

1-82 

61-24 

•09 

38-76 

Enamel: 

Womun,  molar  .  .  (27)# 

Man,  molar  .  .  (28) 

Wolf,  molar  .  .  (21) 

Fox,  molar  .  .  (24) 

Lion, canine  .  .  (25) 

Bear,  canine  .  .  (26) 

Seal,  canine  .  .  (17) 

Horse,  molar  .  .  (11) 

Ox,  incisor  .  .  (6) 

Dentine  : 

Woman,  molar  .  .  (27) 

Man,  molar      .  .  (28) 

Wolf,  molar      .  .  (21) 

Fox,  molar       .  .  (24) 

Lion,  canine     .  .  (25) 

Bear,  canine      .  .-(26) 

Seal,  canine  .  .  (17) 
Elephant  (Indian), tnak(  14) 

Dolphin  . 
Boar,  task . 
Horse,  molar 
Ox,  incisor 
Goat,  incisor 
Stag,  molar 
Crocodile  . 


Crusta  PetroM  : 
Dolphin 
Ox,  incisor 
Crocodile  . 

Whole  teeth: 
Saw-fish  . 
Pike . 
Black  fish . 
Plaice  . 


0«) 
(13) 
(10) 

<«) 
(3) 
(2) 

m 


(16) 
(6) 


(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


The  figures  in  pa  rent  la- set  are  Von  Uibta't  number*. 


Fossil  teeth : 

Rhinoceros  Tichorhinns : 
Upper  molar : 
Enamel    .  . 
Dentine  . 
Elephas  primigenius,  molar. 


Cavo  Bear,  molar 
Fish,  acrodus  . 
Fish  from  chalk 


8311 

54*65 
62-83 
68-43 
64  03 


Fluo- 
ride of 


414 

309 
415 
3-72 
251 
9001 
8501 


Carbo- 
of 


Sul- 


of 


7  66 
12-80 
14-99 
15  46 
1-46 
1-80 
911 


•95 


Phos- 
phate 
of  rmg- 

iieaiaru . 


SiliCA. 

iron, 
«tu- 
min.». 
cbloriib* 
of  calci- 
um, 4c. 


nk  tub 
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A  resin  found  in  fossil  pine-stems  in  the  bogs  of  Holtegaard  in 
Denmark.  It  crystallises  in  large  prisms,  melting  at  45°,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  iu  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether.  It  distils  without  alteration  near  the  boiling- 
point  of  mercury.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  substance.  Nitric  acid 
transforms  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  resin,  apparently  containing  nitrogen.  It 
gave,  as  the  mem  of  four  analyst*,  87*17  percent,  carbon  and  1284  hydrogen,  agreeing 
approximately  with  the  formula  nC*H*.  (Forchhammer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  39.) 

TISIiAESirj  or  TELESCIN.  A  product  formed,  according  to  Rochleder  (J.  pr. 
Chcm.  lxxxvii.  22),  by  the  action  of  aqueous  acids  oralkalis  on  argynescin,  aphrodae- 
scin,  and  aescinic  acid,  constituents  of  the  cotyledons  of  horse-chestnut  seeds  (iii.  172). 

TELESYTHRIN.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  orsellinic  ether  (iv.  236), 
formed,  according  to  Kane  (Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xxxix.  36),  when  the  ether  dissolved  in 
hot  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months ;  it  is  probably  a  mixture,  chiefly 
consisting  of  orcin  and  erythromannitc. 

Syn.  with  Corundum  (ii.  86). 

See  Amyl,  Teilurtde  of  (i.  206). 

See  Tellurium,  Oxidbs  and  Oxyokx-acids  of. 

TElLtJSXTHTL.   See  Ethyl,  Tkixuridk  of  (ii.  650). 

XSIiXiXTaBYBRXC  ACID.    HTo.    See  Hydroorn,  TRLLURroE  of  (iii.  204 ). 
YSXtZilTRXC  ACID.   See  Tkllurium,  Oxides  and  Oxtokn-acids  of. 
TfiLIUBIC  BISMUTH.    Sec  Tku.ukidks. 
XELlitrnic  ocnas.    Native  tollurous  oxide. 

TELLURIC  SILVER.     See  TkLI.URIDBS. 

TELLUfilDES  and  TELLUEHYDBATE8.  Compounds  analogous  to  the 
sulphides  and  sulphydratcs,  and  to  the  selenides  and  sclenhydrateH.  The  tellurides 
belong  to  the  class  of  metallic  allovs :  those  of  bismuth,  goM,  low!,  and  silver  are 
found  native;  the  others  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  tlie  respective  metals  with  tellu- 
rium, or  (in  the  wet  wav)  by  prccipitiiting  solutions  of  thcmetals  with  tellurhydric  acid 
or  an  alkaline  tollurhy^rate.  The  tellurides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  prepnml  by 
heating  powdered  tellurium  with  an  alkali  no  carbonate,  containing  finely -divided 
charcoal — black  flux,  for  instance.  The  access  of  air  to  the  mass  must  be  prevented 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  on  account  of  its  highly  pyrophoric  nature.  It  may  then  bo  ex- 
liausted  with  water  in  which  the  alkaline  tellurides  dissolve,  being  probably  converted 
into  tellurhydrates.  They  may  also  be  formed  bypassing  tellurhvdrie  acid  gas  through 
solutions  of  caustic  alkali.  Tellurhydrate  solutions  have  a  port  wine-colour,  and  de- 
posit tellurium  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Tellurlda  of  Blsmutb.— This  alloy  occurs  native  in  several  localities,  forming 
the  mineral  called  Telluric  liismutK  Tetradymite,  or  Bomite.  Some  specimens  contain 
only  bismuth  and  tellurium,  but  generally  the  tellurium  is  partly  replaced  by  sulphur 
and  selenium.  It  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  namely  acute 
rhotnbohedrons,  having  the  angles  of  the  terminal  edges  66°  40',  combined  (;iecord- 
ing  to  Hai dinger)  with  the  basal  face  oli,  and  aggregated  in  cruciform  groups  of 
four  individuals.  It  cleaves  perfectly  parallel  to  the  base,  and  thin  lamina;  are  more 
or  less  flexible,  also  somewhat  elastic.  The  mineral  likewise  occurs  in  granulu-lami- 
nar  masses.  Hardness  »  1  to  2.  Specific  gravity  7"2  to  7'9.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  molts  with  tolerable  facility,  coating  the  charcoal  with  a  yellow-end- white 
tleposit,  the  reaction  varying  in  character  according  to  the  proportion  of  sulphur  or 
Hulenium  present.    It  dissolves  in  nitric  and  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  variations  in  composition  of  this  mineral  will  bo  seen  from  the  following 
analyses*:— 


Virginia. 

Georgia. 

K.  Carol. na. 

Cumberland 

Goth. 

Genth. 

Jack ton 

Genth. 

RatnmeUtorg. 

Bismuth 
Tellurium 
Sulphur 
Selenium 

630  53-8 
48  2  j  47*0 

.    .  trace 

51  *5 
49-8 

•  • 

461 

0-3 
•  . 

508 
48-2 

trace 

50-97 
4725 

trace 

791 

180 
1-2 

613 
338 
5*2 
trace 

8433 
6  73 
6-43 

101*2  100*8 

1 

101-3 

99-0 

98-22 

98-3 

100*3 

97*49 

•  Bcrseltui,  Pogg.  Ann.  I.  37J.- Damour,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy».  [3]  xtti.  37-'  G«»nlb,  Sill.  Am.  J. 

[iJxri.Kl;  xta.  Ift.— H  r  u  *c  h  a  ti<»r.  J.  |-r.  Ct.i  ui.  xlv  456.—  J  «  c k  » •»  n.  Sill.  Am.  J.  [*]  vi.  188; 
a.  73.— Ka  tnme  Itbrrg,  MittfraUJtcmic,  p.  ft —  \V  e  h  r  I  e,  l'ogg.  Ann.  xxl.  Ml*. 
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Schoul-Kau  in  Hungary. 

Pllien  in 
Hungry. 

Wehrle. 

Bran. 

Wehrlc. 

Beriellui. 

Hruschnurr. 

Damoar. 

Bismuth 
Tellurium  . 
Sulphur 

600 
34*6 
4-8 

583 
360 
4-3 

592 
358 
4-6 

611 

297 
2-3 

791 
159 

3-n 

15[ 

784 
156 

4-5 

i 
i 

994 

986 

996 

931 

996 

i  985 

The  groat  variations  in  the  proportion  of  tellurium  to  bismuth,  and  the  fact  that  the 
crystalline  forms  of  the  mineral  and  its  two  constituents  belong  to  the  same  system 
(bismuth,  rhombohedral ;  tellurium,  hexagonal),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  t 
definite  compound,  but  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  tellurium  and  bismuth.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  many  of  the  analyses — namely,  those  by  Genth  of  the 
spocimens  from  Virginia  and  Georgia,  which  contain  no  sulphur  and  little  or  no 
selenium — agree  nearly  with  the  formula  Bi'-Te*  (requiring  59  9  per  cent,  bismuth,  and 
48-1  tellurium) ;  and  that  those  by  Berzelius,  Wehrlc,  and  Hruschauer  may  be  repre- 
sented approximately  by  Bi*TeaS. 

Telluride  of  Gold  and  Silver.    See  Sylvajtitk  (p.  647). 

Tellurlde  of  Hydrogen.   See  Hydrogen,  Telluride  of  (iii.  204). 

Telluride  of  X*ad,  PbTc.  AJtaite.  Culnc  Tellurium.— This  mineral 
occurs  in  the  mine  of  Savodinskoi,  near  Barnaoul  in  the  Altai,  usually  massive,  with 
cubic  cleavage,  rarely  in  cubic  crystals.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  tin-whit**  colour, 
like  that  of  native  antimony.  Hardness  =  3  to  3*5.  Specific  gravity  =»  8  l>i9. 
Sectilo.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  volat  ilises  in  tho  reducing  flame,  leaving  only  a  minute 
bond  of  silver,  and  colours  the  flame  blue.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  containi 
38  37  per  cent,  tellurium,  60  35  lead,  and  1'28  silver  (G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  68), 
and  is  therefore  PbTe  (38  3  tellurium,  and  61*7  lead),  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
8ilver-telluride. 

Telluride  of  Silver,  Ag*Te.  Hc**ite.  Frtrite.  liUeUuret  of  Silver.— Occur*  in 
tho  Savodinskoi  mine  in  the  Altai,  at  Nagyag  in  Trausylvania,  and  at  Retzbanva  in 
Hungary,  in  coarse-grained  masses  and  granular,  with  metallic  lustre,  lead-grey  or 
steel-grey  colour,  and  slightly  malleable.  Hardness  =  2  to  3-5.  Specific  gravity  »* 
8  3  to  8  9.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  melts  to  a  black  globule,  which  on 
cooling,  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  reducing  flame,  exhibits  points  or 
dendrites  of  silver  on  its  surface.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  molts,  and  colours  the  gin** 
yellow.    Fused  with  carbonato  of  sodium,  it  yields  a  globule  of  pure  silver. 

Analyses: — a,  b.  From  the  Savodinskoi  mine  (G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  64)- — 
c.  From  Nagyag  (Petz,  ibid.  Ivii.  470).—  d,  e.  From  Retzbanya  (Rammelsberg. 
Mineral chemie,  p.  15) :  d.  massive  ;  e.  granular  with  green  coating;  after  deduction  of 
15  25  per  cent,  insoluble  matter: 

36*96  3689 
62  42  62  32 


Tellurium 
Silver  . 
Gold  . 
Iron  . 


37  76 
61  55 
0-69 


60-28 


e. 
330 

645 


0-24 
99-62 


0  50 
0971 


975 


206 ; 


10000 

The  formula  Ag*Te  requires  37*27  per  cent,  tellurium,  and  6273  silver. 

Tellurldes,  Organic.    See  Amyl,  Ethyl,  Methyl,  Tellurides  or  (i. 

ii.  550  ;  iii.  992). 

The  alcoholic  tellurides  obtained  by  Wohler  have  the  composition  RsTc— Cabour* 
has  lately  shown  (Compt.  rend.  Ix.  20,  1147  ;  Jahresb.  1865.  p.  447),  that  telluride  of 
methyl  unites  directly  with  iodid*of  methyl,  forming  a  crystalline  com(>ound,  (CH'jTel. 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  iodide,  treated  with  oxide  of 
wlver,  yields  an  alkaline  product,  which,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms 
platinic  chloride,  an  orange-coloured  double  salt,  2(CH*)JTeCl.Pt,,Cl4. 

Telluride  of  ethyl  unites  in  like  manner  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  forming  the  compound 
(C-'H*)-TeI;  and  corresponding  compounds  are  formed  by  the  sulphides  and 
of  ethyl  and  methyl  with  the  iodides  of  those  radicles. 

See  Tellurium,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-actds  of. 
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TMUmruM,    Symbol,  Te.   Atomic  Wright,  128.     Vapour-density,  obs.  at 
1390°  -  9  00;  calc.  (1  vol.)  =•  8  86. 

This  element,  though  decidedly  metallic,  must  be  classed  as  a  member  of  the 
sulphur  family,  as  it  approximates  very  cIoppIv  in  its  chemical  characters  to  sulphur, 
and  still  more  to  selenium.  It  was  first  identified  as  a  distinct  metal  by  Klaproth, 
in  1798,  who  gave  it  the  name  "tellurium,"  from  tellus,  the  mythological  name  of  the 
earth. 

Tellurium  is  one  of  the  rarer  elements,  being  found  in  a  few  localities  only,  chiefly 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  in  the  silver  mine  of  Savodinskoi  in  the  Altai,  and 
in  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  occurs  native  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity:  a 
specimen  from  Nagyag  was  found  by  Petz  to  contain  97  22  per  cent,  tellurium  and 
2*78  gold  ;  and  Klaproth  found  in  a  specimen  from  the  Maria  Loretto  mine,  near 
Zalathna  in  Hungary,  92*53  tellurium,  0  25  gold,  and  7*20  iron.  The  principal 
ore*  of  tellurium  are  the  tellurides  of  bismuth,  lead,  gold,  and  silver,  already  described 
(iv.  1  ;  v.  707,  708). 

Preparation. — Ttllurium  is  separated  from  it*  ores  by  processes  analogous  to  those 
which  yield  seleniu  n  (p.  221).— 1.  Native  telluride  of  bismuth,  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  its  matrix,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  pearlash  and  oil,  is  gradually 
raised  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  full  white  heat ;  and  the  fused  muss  when  cold  is 
treated  with  boiling  water,  which  extracts  telluride  of  potassium,  forming  a  portwine- 
coloured  solution,  from  which  the  tellurium  is  deposited  in  metallic  scales,  by  passing 
a  cunvnt  of  air  through  it,  or  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.—  2.  Finely  pulverised 
foliated  tellurium,  or  nagyagite  (iv.  1),  freed  from  sulphides  of  lead  and  antimony  by 
repeated  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  with  water,  is  heated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  whereby  tellurous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution.  This  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  tho  residue,  after  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  by  a 
current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.   For  further  details,  see  Gmelitis  Handbook,  iv.  393. 

Properties.—  Tellurium  is  a  tin-white,  shining,  brittle  metal,  having  a  great  tendoncy 
to  crystallise.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  Native  tellurium  occurs 
in  rhombohcdral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  those  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth,  and 
exhibiting  the  faces  R,  with  those  of  derived  rbombohedrons ;  also  oR  and  <xR. 
Length  of  principal  axis,  for  R  «»  1*3298;  angle  R  :  R  in  the  terminal  etlges  *  86° 
57'.  The  opposite  rhombohedrons  +R  and  —  R  likewise  occur  together,  forming  a 
hexagonal  pyramid  (in  combination  with  ooP  and  oP),  in  which  the  angle  P  :  P  in 
the  terminal  edges  ■»  130°  28";  in  the  lateral  edges  ■»  113°  62*.  Cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  ocR;  in  traces  parallel  to  oR.  According  to  H.  Rose,  tellurium  sepa- 
rates from  a  solution  of  potassium-telluride,  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  in  six-sided 
prisms  with  rhombohedral  summits. 

Tellurium  conducts  heat  and  olectricity,  though  not  very  readily.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  6  1  to  6-33;  hardness  of  the  native  metal  -  2  to  2  6.  It  melts  at  about  600°, 
volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  condenses  in  crystalline  needles,  or  in  drops. 
It  may  be  purified  by  distillution  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Its  vapour-density,  as 
determined  by  Devi  lie  and  T roost  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  17),  is  9  00  at  1390°,  and 
9  08  at  1439°.    The  vapour  has  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  like  that  of  chlorine-gas. 

Tellurium,  wh*>n  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  burns  with  a  lively  blue 
flame  edged  with  green,  producing  white  fumes  of  tellurous  acid,  and  emitting  a  pecu- 
liar odour,  often  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  selenium.  (Respecting  tho 
spectrum  of  its  flame,  see  J.  Werther,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxviii,  180;  Jahresb.  1863, 
p.  235).—  Tellurium,  liko  sulphur  and  selenium,  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  cold 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  on  dilution  with  water;  but 
when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  as  tellurous  acid, 
while  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved  as  gas. — By  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  quickly 
converted  into  tellurous  acid. — Hydrochloric  add  "has  no  action  upon  it ;  but  with 
nitromuriatic  acid,  it  yields  tellurous  mixed  with  telluric  acid. — By  fusion  with  salt- 
petre, it  yields  tellurate  of  potassium. — Strong  potash-ley  dissolves  tellurium  at  the 
boiling  heat-,  forming  a  red  liquid,  containing  telluride  and  tellurite  of  potassium.  On 
cooling,  or  on  dilution  with  water,  however,  the  red  colour  disappears,  and  tellurium  is 
separated,  in  consequence  of  the  reducing  action  exerted  by  the  potassium  on  tho 
tellurous  acid  : 

2K*Te  +  KTeO*    -    3K»0  +  Te". 

Tellurium,  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  likewise  yields  a  mixture  of  telluride 
and  tellurite. 

Tellurium,  in  its  chemical  relations,  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium. It  forms  two  oxides— namely,  tellurous  oxide,  TeO*,  and  telluric  oxide, 
TeO'— which,  in  combination  with  water  and  with  metallic  bases,  yield  ncids  and  salt* 
analogous  to  those  formed  by  tho  corresponding  oxides  of  sulphur  and  selenium.— 
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With  hydrogen,  it  forma  a  gaseous  compound,  IITe,  analogous  to  sulphydric  and 
selenhydric  acids.  It  unites  also  with  the  alcohol-radides,  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl, 
funning  compounds  represented  by  the  general  formula  RTe,  which  are  diatomic 
radicles,  analogous  to  tie  selcnides  of  the  alcohol-radicles. — With  ehlorint  it  forms  a 
tetrachloride,  TeCl4,  analogous  to  SeCl4,  and  a  di chloride,  TeCl*,  to  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  definite  analogue  among  the  sulphur-  and  selenium-com- 
pounds (pp.  223.  /)33) ;  and  similar  compounds  with  Irromine  and  iodine.  The  inorganic 
compounds  of  tellurium  havo  been  studied  chiefly  by  Berzelius ;  the  organic  compounds 
by  Wohler. 

TSLLxraxour,  allots  or.  See  Tkmlcridfb  (p.  707). 

TELLURIUM,  BROMIDE B  OP.  The  dibromide,  TeBr*,  is  produced  by 
distilling  the  tetr.t bromide  witli  finely  pulverised  tellurium,  and  passes  over  as  s 
violet  vapour,  which  condenses  to  slender  black  needle-shape*!  crystals.  It  melts 
easily,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  tellurous  acid.    (Bonel  ius.) 

The  tetrahromide,  TeBr',  may  be  prep i red  by  adding  finely  divided  tellurium, 
with  frequent  agitation,  to  bromine  contained  in  a  tube  cooled  with  ice,  and  distilling 
off  the  excess  of  bromine  ufler  all  the  tellurium  is  dissolved  (Berzelius).  According 
to  v.  II  uuer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiii.  98),  it  is  more  easily  prepared  by  covering  small 
pieces  of  tellurium  with  hydrohromic  acid  in  a  flask,  then  adding  bromine,  and  leaving 
the  flask  closed  till  all  the  bromine  h;«s  disappeared,  the  action  being  assisted  by 
shaking  the  flask  from  time  to  time.  The  ruby -coloured  solution  thus  obtained  yields 
the  dry  compound  by  evaporation  over  the  w  ater-Imth. 

Tetrabromide  of  tellurium  forms  a  compact  red-yellow  mass,  which  melts  at  a  gentle 
heat  to  a  dark-red  transparent  liquid,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 
It  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  in  pale-yellow  needles.  It  dissolves  without 
alteration  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  become* 
colourless  on  dilution,  the  tetrabromide  being  thereby  resolved  into  hydrobromic  and 
tellurous  acids.  The  yellow  solution  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  depostfs  the 
hydrated  tetrabromide  in  ruby-coloured  crystals. 

Tetrabromide  of  tellurium  forms  cinnabar- red  compounds  with  the  bromides  of  the 
alkali-metals. — The  jtotassium-salt,  2KBr.TcBr,.3H,(),  was  first  obtained  by  Bencelius. 
by  evaporating  a  mixed  solution  of  the  component  salts.  According  to  v.  H  a  uer,  it  i> 
better  prepared  by  mixing  1  at.  finely  pulverised  tellurium  with  2  at.  bromide  of 
potassium  in  a  flask,  and  adding  water  till  the  bromide  is  completely  dissolved;  then 
adding  bromine  by  small  portions,  with  frequent  agitation,  and  leaving  the  flask 
closed  till  all  the  bromine  has  disappeared.  On  warming  the  resulting  dark-red  solu- 
tion, to  expel  tho  excess  of  bromine,  decanting  it  from  a  yellowish  deposit  whieh 
forms,  and  leaving  it  to  cool,  the  double  salt  separates  in  dark- red,  opaque,  shining 
crystals,  which  effloresce  superficially  in  dry  air.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  wily 
in  hot  water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  without  melting. 
The  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  orange-yellow,  decomposes  ut  a  higher  temperature, 
giving  off  tetrabromide  of  tellurium. 

TELLURIUM,  CHLORIDES  OP.  The  dichloride,  TeCl*.  is  formed  l>y 
♦list il ling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  divided  tellurium  and  the  tetrachloride 
(Berzelius),  or  by  passing  chlorino  slowly  over  strongly  heated  tellurium,  or  natire 
telluride  of  silver.  It  may  be  freed  from  admixod  tetrachloride  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion (II.  Rose).  It  is  a  black  amorphous  mass,  having  an  earthy  fracture;  melts 
easily  to  a  black  liquid,  and  is  much  more  volatile  than  the  tetrachloride.  Its  vapour 
is  purple  when  mixed  with  air;  yellow  when  pure.  When  exposed  to  the  air.it 
absorbs  moisture,  but  does  not  fume.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  Incomes  milky 
from  formation  of  tellurous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  separating  half 
tho  tellurium  in  the  metallic  state,  and  dissolving  the  other  half  as  tellurous  acid.  Tbe 
dichloride  may  be  fused  in  all  proportions  witli  metallic  tellurium,  or  with  the  tetra- 
chloride. 

Tetrachloride  of  Tellurium,  TeCl\  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  tellurium  in  a 
stream  of  chlorine-gas,  till  a  dark-yellow  liquid  is  produced.  This  liquid  funis  yellow 
on  cooling,  and  crystallises  to  a  white  mass  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  The 
tetrachloride  melts  easily  to  a  yellow  liquid,  turning  red  near  its  lnnling  point :  it  is 
not  very  volatile,  but  forms  a  dark-yellow  vapour  when  strongly  heated.  It  is  wry 
deliquescent,  and  is  decomposed  by  cold  water,  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt  and 
tellurous  acid.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it,  the  solution  on  cooling  dejositing  crystals 
of  tellurous  acid.    Dilute  hydrvhlorie  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration. 

By  mixing  a  solution  of  the  l<  I  rachloride  with  r/doridr  of  atunioniiua  ovhlorul'  ^ 
P"t(i».fium,  double  salts  are  formed,  which  crystallise  in  lemon-yellow  octahedron*.— & 
compound  of  the  tetrachloride  with  chloride  of  aluminium,  2AlCl'.TcCl\  i*  obtained, 
according  to  R.  Weber  (J.  pr.  Chcm.  lxxvi.  313),  by  melting  the  two  chlorides  to- 
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gother,  and  expelling  any  excess  of  aluminium-chloride  that  may  be  present  by  gentle 
heating.  This  double  chloride  is  a  yellowish-white,  easily  fusible  mass,  very  soluble 
in  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point,  which  is  very  high, 
it  is  partially  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  richer  in  tellurium. 

Tetrachloride  of  tellurium  quiotly  absorbs  ammonia-gas  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
swelling  up,  and  changing  to  a  greenish-yellow  mass  of  the  compound  4NH'.TeCl\ 
This  compound  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  is  decomposed  by  water  into  tellurous 
»u  id  and  sal-ammoniac.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nitrogen-gas,  while  tellurium  is  separated.  ( Espenschied,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx. 
480.) 

TEXiXiXmrtTM,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  X.  Blowpipe 
reactions. — All  compounds  of  tellurium  are  easily  reduced  on  charcoal  in  the  inner 
flame,  the  reduced  metal  being  volatilised,  and  forming  a  white  deposit  of  tellurous 
oxide  on  the  charcoal.  With  borax  and  viicrocosmio  salt,  tellurous  oxide  gives  a  clear 
colourless  bead,  which,  when  heated  on  charcoal,  is  rendered  grey  and  opaque  by  the 
reduced  metal.  The  oxides  of  b  i  s  m  u  t  h  and  antimony,  when  reduced  on  charcoal 
-  in  the  inner  flame,  also  give  white  incrustations,  which  may  be  confounded  with  tellu- 
rous oxide.  Antimouious  oxide,  however,  when  heated  in  the  inner  flame,  gives  a 
Iduish  tinge,  whereas  tellurous  oxide  gives  a  fine  green  colour  to  the  outer  flame. 
Moreover  tellurous  oxide,  when  heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  volatilises  entirely, 
forming,  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  a  white  sublimate,  which,  by  careful  heating,  may 
be  fused  to  colourless  drops.  Antimonious  oxide,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  partially 
volatilised,  being  partly  converted  into  the  non-volatile  oxide,  SbOa;  the  sublimato 
may  bo  driven  from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  another  by  heat,  but  does  not  fuse  into 
drops.  Uismuth-oxido  similarly  treated  gives  scarcely  any  sublimate,  but  melts  to  a 
dark-brown  liquid,  which  becomes  palo-yollow  on  cooling,  and  corrodes  the  glass. 
From  selenium,  which  it  resembles  more  closely  than  any  other  element,  tellurium 
is  distinguished  by  the  odours  emitted  when  the  compounds  of  the  two  elements  are 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  pure  tellurium  emitting  only  a  slightly  acid 
odour,  whereas  selenium  emits  a  powerful  odour  of  decayed  horse-radish:  traces  of 
sdeuium  existing  in  tellurium-compounds  are  easily  detected  in  this  manner  (p. 
224). 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — All  nativo  tellurium-compounds  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  solublo  in  nitric  acid.  Among  the  artificially  prepared  compounds,  the 
tellurites  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  also  the  tellurates  (in  the  nyarated  state)  are  easily 
soluble  in  water ;  the  tellurites  and  tellurates  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble  or  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tellu- 
rites of  the  alkali-metals  are  also  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  decompose  quickly,  with  separation  of  metallic  tellurium.  Tellurous 
acid  (hydrated  tellurous  oxide)  dissolves  easily  in  acids  ;  the  solution  in  nitric  acid 
gradually  deposits  anhydrous  telluric  oxide.  In  solutions  not  containing  too  great  an  ox- 
cess  of  acid,  especially  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  water  throws  down  a  precipitate 
of  tellurous  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  tellurous  oxido  is  yellow.  Telluric 
acid  is  distinguished  from  tellurous  acid  by  its  greater  solubility  in  water.  The  salts 
of  the  two  acids  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  fact  that  the  tellurates,  when 
heat,  i  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give  off  chlorine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  tellu- 
rites. Moreover,  the  solutions  of  tellurates  in  hydrochloric  acid  are  colourless,  and  are 
not  precipitated  by  water  like  those  of  the  tellurites,  even  when,  there  is  but  little  free 
hydrochloric  acid  present. 

Sulphydric  acid  produces  immediately,  in  acid  solutions  of  tellurous  oxide,  a  brown 
precipitate  of  tellurium-sulphide,  easily  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  in  acid  solu- 
tions of  telluric  oxide,  the  same  precipitate  is  formed  after  the  liquid  has  stood  for 
some  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  in  a  warm  placo.  The  colour  of  this  precipitate  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  metallic  sulphides  whieh  are  solulle  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium  (that  of  selenium  is  reddish-yellow)  oxcept  stannous  sulphide  ;  but  solutions 
of  stannous  salts  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  tellurium-salts  by  their  re- 
action with  chloride  of  gold,  tellurium-solutions  not  forming  with  this  reagent  anj 
precipitate  resembling  tho  purple  of  Cass i us  ;  moreover,  solutions  of  tellurous  pxidt 
yield,  with  ammonia  and  alkaline  carbonates,  a  white  precipitate  easily  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  alkaline  reagent,  whereas  the  precipitates  formed  in  like  manner  with 
stannous  salts  are  insoluble  in  excess.  Solutions  of  telluric  oxido  give  no  precipitate 
with  alkalis. 

Sulphurous  acid  and  alkaline  sulphites  produce,  in  acid  solutions  of  tellurous  or  telluric 
oxides,  after  some  timo  in  the  cold,  or  immediately  on  heating,  a  black  precipitate  of 
metallic  tellurium.  A  similar  precipitate  is  formed  by  solution  of  stannous  chloride  and  by 
metallic  tine.  The  precipitato  of  selenium  formed  by  the  Mime  reagents  in  a  solution 
of  sekmious  acid  is  red.    The  precipitated  tellurium  may  also  be  distinguished  from 
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selenium  by  its  reaction  with  eolation  of  potassium-cyanide,  which  dissolves  selenium 
but  not  tellurium  ;  further  by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe  (p.  711);  and  lastly, 
by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid,  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassium-chlorate,  neutralising  the  solution,  after  complete  oxidation, 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing  the  residue  at  a  moderate 
heat  with  nitre,  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  acidulating  with  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  chloride  of  barium.  Selenate  of  barium  is  then  precipitated,  whereas  telluraU' 
of  barium  remains  in  solution. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separat  ion.— Tellurium  is  mostly  estimated  in  the  metallic 
state.  If  it  is  present  in  solution  in  the  form  of  tellurous  acid,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  tellurium-ores  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  best  precipitated  by  sulphuruiu 
acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphite.  The  tellurium  thereby  separated  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed.  If  the  tellurous  acid  is 
combined  with  bases  in  such  proportion  that  the  solution  does  not  exhibit  an  scid 
reaction,  it  must  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate  of  tellurous  acid  formed  at  first.  It  is  best  also  to  concentrate  the 
liquid  as  much  as  possible  before  adding  the  reducing  agent,  as  the  tellurium  is  then 
separated  moro  quickly  and  completely  than  from  a  more  dilute  solution.  The  solu- 
tion thus  prepared  is  to  be  heated  in  a  flask,  but  not  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the 
solution  of  alkaline  sulphite  gradually  added:  the  tellurium  is  then  precipitated  as  a 
black  bulky  powder.  Nitric  acid,  if  present,  may  vitiate  tho  result  by  reoxidising  part 
of  the  reduced  tellurium :  it  should  therefore  be  previously  removed  by  warming  the 
liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  tellurium  is  present  as  telluric  acid,  the  latter 
must  first  be  reduced  to  tellurious  acid  by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid 
as  long  us  chlorine  continues  to  escape. 

The  method  of  reduction  by  sulphurous  acid  or  alkaline  sulphites,  serves  to  separate 
tellurium  from  the  tellurites  and  tellurates  of  the  alkuli-metals,  and  of  other  metals 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid.  If  the  quantity  of  alkali-metal  is 
to  be  likewise  estimated,  the  reduction  must  of  course  be  effected  by  sulphite  of  am- 
monium or  free  sulphurous  acid ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  solution  must  be  digested  fur 
some  days  "with  excess  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  in  a  closed  vessel  placed  in  a  warm 
situation.  Tin*  separation  of  tellurium  from  the  tellurites  and  tellurates  of  these 
metals  may  also  be  effected  by  precipitation  with  sulphydric  acid.  As  the  precipitated 
tellurium-sulphide  is  generally  mixed  with  free  sulphur,  it  must  be  digested,  while  still 
moist,  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  better,  with  nydrochloric  acid  and  potassium- 
chlorate,  and  the  tellurium  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  an  alkaline 
sulphite,  as  above.  Telluric  acid  must  first  be  reduced  to  tellurous  acid  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

From  the  tellurites  and  tellurates  of  met  ah?  which  are  precipitated  by  sulphydric 
ncid,  and  form  sulphides  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  tellurium  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  supersaturating  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  digesting  it  ata  very  gentle  h>  at 
with  excess  of  ammonium-sulphide.  The  sulphide  of  tellurium  then  remains  dis*olv»d, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  acetic  or  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  oxidised  as  above  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  &c,  and  the  tellurium  precipitate!  by 
an  alkaline  sulphite.  The  same  method  may  be  used  for  separating  tellurium  from 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  manganese.  It  is,  however,  not  so  advantageous  in  a»y 
case  as  the  precipitation  with  alkaline  sulphites,  because  it  is  difficult  to  eusurc  the 
complete  solution  of  the  tellurium-sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

From  all  metals  which  form  non-volatile  chlorides,  tellurium  may  be  separated  hy 
igniting  the  compound  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  whereby  it  is  volatilised  as  dichloride 
or  tetrachloride,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  gas.  The  volatilis-ol 
chloride  is  passi-d  into  M  ater  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  tetra- 
chloride of  tellurium  dissolves  completely,  the  dichloride  with  separation  of  tellurium. 
The  tellurium  is  then  reduced  from  the  solution  by  an  alkaline  sulphite. 

Another  method  of  separation,  applicable  in  most  cases,  is  to  tuse  the  compound 
with  3  pts.  dry  sodium-carbonate  and  3  pts.  sulphur  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  digest 
the  mass  when  cold  with  wator.  The  metals  combined  with  the  tellurium  then 
remain  as  insoluble  sulphides,  while  the  tellurium  dissolves  as  sulphotollurite  of 
sodium.  From  this  solution  the  tellurium-sulphide  may  bo  precipitated  by  a  dilute 
acid,  and  treated  as  above  for  the  determination  of  the  tellurium. 

From  antimony,  arsenic,  and  tin,  tellurium  may  be  separated  by  precipitation 
with  alkaline  sulphites. 

From  selenium  and  sulphur  it  is  separated  by  fusion  with  potassium-cyanide,  in 
tho  manner  already  described  under  Sklenivm  (p.  225). 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Te  llu  riti  w.— Berzol  i  us  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  392)  deter- 
mined the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  by  ascertaining  the  increase  of  weight  of  the 
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metal  when  converted  into  tellurous  oxide  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  In  three 
experiments, 

1-2725  grms.     1*5715  grms.    2  88 1 25  grms.  tellurium 
yielded  1-5895    „       19365    „       3*6000  grms.  TeO* ; 

whence  Te  =  128*41  128*29  128*27, 

or,  as  a  mean  result,  128*34.  Berzelius,  however,  gives  the  preference  to  the  second 
and  third  experiments,  which  give  Te  =  128. 

Von  Hau  er  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxv.  135),  by  precipitating  bromide  of  tellurium  and 
potacsium,  2KBr.TeBr*,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  five  closely  agree- 
ing experiments,  69*924  per  cent,  bromine;  whence  (if  Ag  a  108*1,  Br  =  80, 
K  *=»  39*2),  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  is  found  to  be  128*06. 

Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  30),  from  experiment*  not  yet  published  in  detail, 
concludes  that  Te  -  159. 

TSXiXiVSMtjivt,  FX.T70STBB  OP,  Te4. — Produced  by  dissolving  tellurous 
oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  leaves  a 
colourless  syrup,  which  on  cooling  deposits  milk-white  nodules,  probably  an  oxy- 
fluoride. 

T'EXtXtTTBHriYT,  IODIDES  OF.  The  di-iodide,  Tel*  is  produced  by  gently 
heating  tellurium  with  iodiue.  The  excess  of  iodine  then  volatilises,  leaving  the  com- 
pound in  shining  black  crystalline  flocks.  It  is  easily  fusible,  and  gives  off  iodine 
-when  strongly  heated.    Water  has  no  action  upon  it.  (Bcrzelius.) 

The  tetra-iodide,  Tel*,  obtained  by  digesting  finely  pulverised  tellurous  oxide 
with  hydriodic  acid,  forms  soft  black  granules,  which  stain  the  fingers.  It  is  very 
unstable,  and  melts,  with  evolution  of  iodine,  when  heated.  With  boiling  water  it 
forms  a  dark-brown  solution,  while  a  grey-brown  oxyiodide  remains  undissolved.  The 
tetra-iodide  dissolves  in  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits 
colourless  metallic-shining  prisms,  probably  a  compound  of  the  tetra-iodide  with  hydri- 
odic acid. 

By  saturating  the  solution  of  the  tetra-iodide  in  hydriodic  acid  with  an  alkali, 
double  iodidoa  are  obtained,  which  separate,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  iron-grey 
metallically  lustrous  crystals. 

The  hexiodide,  Tel",  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  brown  solution  of  telluric  oxide 
in  hydriodic  acid. 

TUL1JEZUM,  OXIDES  AlfTD  OXYGEN-ACIDS  OF.  Tellurium  forms 
two  oxides,  TeO*  and  TeO*,  which  unite  with  bases  forming  salts  analogous  to  the 
sulphites  and  sulphate". 

Tellurous  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  TeO. — This  oxide  is  produced  when  tellurium 
burns  in  the  air.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  corresponding  hydrate 
(tellurous  acid)  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrate 
when  heated  to  40*.  The  same  change  takes  place  spontaneously,  though  more  rapidly 
on  the  application  of  heat,  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  tellurous  acid  obtained  by  dis- 
solving tellurium  in  nitrous  acid :  in  this  case  the  deposit  of  tellurous  oxide  is  much 
more  abundant,  and,  if  slowly  produced,  is  distinctly  crystalline,  showing  here  and 
there  well-defined  octahedrons.  The  mineral  called  tellurite  or  telluric  ochre, 
occurring  at  Faecbay,  near  Zalathna  in  Transylvania,  in  small  greyish-yellow 
spherules,  imbedded  iu  quarts  together  with  tellurium,  exhibits,  according  to  Petz 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Ivii.  478),  the  reaction  of  tellurous  oxide  before  the  blowpipe. 

Tellurous  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  It  is 
fusible  and  volatile.  The  fused  oxide  is  a  transparent  deep  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  white  highly  crystalline  masB.  When  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates  or 
carbonates,  it  forms  tellurates. 

Tellurous 'Hydrate  or  Tellurous  Acid,  HJTeO»  -  H*O.TeO*.— This 
acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  tetrachloride  of  tellurium  with  water : 

TeCl*  +  3H»0    -    4HCI  +  H-TeO». 

It  may  be  prepared  from  tellurite  of  potassium  or  sodium,  by  adding  nitric  acid  till 
a  distinct  acid  reaction  is  produced  ;  also  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1*25,  and  pouring  the  solution,  after  the  lapse  of  not  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  into  an  excess  of  water.  If  the  precipitation  be  delayed  for  a  longer 
time,  the  anhydrous  oxide  is  thrown  down  instead  of  the  hy  irate. 

Tellurous  acid,  prepared  by  either  of  these  processes,  is  a  somewhat  bulky  precipi- 
tate, which,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  forms  a  light  white  earthy  powder,  having 
a  bitter  metallic  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wtiter,  especially  when  recently  pre- 
cipitated.   It  dissolves  both  in  acids  and  in  alkalis. 

The  solutions  of  tellurous  hydrate  in  »cids  are  all  stable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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nitric  acid  solution,  which,  as  already  observed,  deposits  telluric  oxide.  They  do  not, 
however,  yield  definite  Halts  on  evaporation,  excepting  the  phosphoric  acid  solution, 
which  deposits  a  white  powder,  and  the  oxalic  acia  solution,  which  deposits  crystalline 
grains,  soluble  without  decomposition  in  water. — A  sulphate  of  tellurium,  (Te^O1), 
is  formed  by  gently  heating  finely  pulverised  tellurium,  with  oil  of  vitrioL  ^See  Sn.- 
PHATB3,  p.  614.) 

The  solution  of  tellurous  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  tenter,  if  not 
very  strongly  acid,  depositing  tellurous  hydrate. — Alkalis  and  alkaline  carfvnatr*  also 
form  a  white  precipitate  of  tellurous  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  reagent. 
— Chloride  of  barium  forms  a  white  precipitite,  insoluble  in  ammonia. — The  reaction* 
'with  sulphydric  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  sulphurous  acid,  alkaline  sulphittt, 
stannous  chloride,  and  cine,  have  been  alieady  described ;  also  the  blowpipe -reactioc* 
of  tellurous  oxide  (p.  71 1). 

Tblluritks. — Tellurous  acid  forms,  with  tho  alkali-metals,  neutral  and  acid  salti 
analogous  to  the  sulphites  and  selenites ;  also  hyperacid  salts ;  viz. : 

Neutral  Tellurites,  M=TeO'  =  M'O.TeO*. 

Acid  „        MHTeO*,  or  M'O.H'O^TeO'. 

Hyperacid    „        MH^eo«|»  or  3F0.3BXUTeO». 

There  arc  also  anhydrous  ditcllurites  of  alkali-metal,  snch  as  K*0.2TeOa,  or  KTVO'. 
TeO2. — With  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  tellurous  acid  forms  anhydrous  mono-, 
di-,  and  tetru-tellurites,  represented  by  the  formula?,  ATCTeO*,  M"O.2Te0s,  and 
MTMToO1. — With  tho  heavy  metals  it  appears  to  form  only  neutral  salts. 

The  tellurites  of  alkali-metal  are  formed  by  direct  combination,  either  in  the  dry  or 
in  the  wet  way ;  the  r.  st  either  by  fusing  tellurous  oxide  with  the  respective  haws,  or 
by  precipitation.  Tho  neutral  and  arid  tellurites  of  alkali-metal  are  soluble  in  water;  the 
tellurites  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  are  slightly  soluble;  and  those  of  the  eHrth-mctaU 
and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble.  Most  tellurites  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Tho  solutions  are  yellow,  and  do  no  not  givo  off  chlorine  when  heated,  a  character  \>\ 
which  the  tellurites  are  distingnised  from  the  tellurates.  If  the  quantity  of  hydnr 
ehloric  acid  present  in  these  solutions  is  not  very  great,  they  deposit  tellurous  acid  on 
dilntion  with  water;  this  precipitation  is,  however,  prevented  by  the  presence  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Tellurites  are  mostly  fusible,  aud  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ; 
the  hyperacid  tellurites  of  alkali-metal  form  colourless  glasses  after  fusion.  Mi»t 
tullurites,  when  ignited  with  charcoal  aud  potash,  yield  tellurite  of  potassium,  which 
dissolves  with  portwine-colour  in  water. 

Tellurite  of  Alumini  um  is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. 

Tellurite  of  Ammonium. — A  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  ammonia  give*  off 
ammonia  by  evaporation,  even  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of 
tellurous  acid. — According  to  Fluckiger  (Jahresb.  1862.  p.  173),  tellurite  of  ammo- 
nium is  produced  by  heating  tellurium  with  aqueous  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes.-  Tlx 
h>//«ratid  salt,  (NH4)*0.4Te02.4H'0,  or  (NH')HTe0^«Te0a.3JfI»O,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  tellurous  acid  or  tetrachloride  of  tellurium  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
separates,  on  adding  a  little  sal-ammoniac  to  tho  Cooled  solution,  as  a  heavy  whit* 
granular  precipitate ;  a  further  quantity  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  alcohoL 
It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  ammonia,  water,  and  tellurous  oxido.  (Berzelius.) 

Tellurites  of  Barium.— The  neutral  salt,  Ba'TeO"  -  Ba'O.TeO*,  is  produced 
by  fusing  1  at,  tellurous  oxide  with  1  at.  barium-carbonate,  and  solidifies,  on  cooling, 
to  a  colourless  crystalline  mass ;  by  double  decomposition  it  is  obtained  as  a  white, 
bulky,  flocculent  precipitate.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  when 
oxposed  to  the  air  depositing  carbonate  and  tetratellurite  of  barium. 

The  tetratellurite,  Ba"0.4TeOa  =  BaTeO*.3TeO*  prepared  by  fusing  4  at  tellurous 
oxide  with  1  at,  barium-carbonate,  solidifies  to  a  transparent  colourless  glass.  It  is 
also  produced  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  very  dilate 
nitric  acid,  and  then  separates  in  bulky  flakes. 

Tellurite  of  Cadmium  is  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  brittle 
mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid. 
Ammonia  added  to  these  solutions,  throws  down  cadmium-oxide  ;  sulphydric  acid  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  produce  in  the  cold  a  brown-red  precipitate  of  cadmium-sal- 
photellurite.  (Oppenheim.) 

Tellurites  of  Calciu  m. — The  neutral  salt,  CaTeO*,  produced  by  hearing  1  at.  tellu- 
rous oxtde  with  1  at.  lime,  forms  a  white  mass,  which  remains  solid  at  the  mcltinp- 
point  of  silver.  By  precipitation,  it  is  obtained  in  white  flocks,  slightlv  so!nM<* 
in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  — The  ditdlurUe,  Cu"0.2TeO*  «-  Ca'TeOVTeO*. 
melf«  only  at  a  white  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  uu  opaque  mass,  consist-tog 
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of  micaceous  scales .— The  tetratellurite,  Ca"0.4TeOa  -  Ca'TeO*.3TeO\  fuses  more 
canity,  giving  off  fumes  of  tellurous  oxide,  and  likewise  solidifies  in  micaceous  scales. 
(Berzelius.) 

Tellurite  of  Chromium  is  a  grey-green  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
chromic  salt. 

Tellurite  of  Cobalt  is  a  dark-purple  precipitate. 

Tellurite  of  Copper,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  siskin-green  powder,  inso- 
luble in  water;  when  heated,  it  gives  off  water  and  turns  black,  melts  easily,  and 
Holidifles  to  a  black  mass,  hiiving  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  yielding  a  grey-brown 
powder.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  reduced  to  a  pule- red  mass  of  copper-telluride.  It 
may  be  fused  with  1  at.  cupric  oxide,  to  a  black  mass  having  an  earthy  fracture. 
(Berzelius.) 

Tellurites  of  Iron. — The  ferric  salt  is  a  yellow  floeculent  precipitate.— The 
ferrous  salt  is  greyish-yellow. 

Tellurites  of  Lead. — Tho  neutral  salt,  PbTeO',  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position with  neutral  acetate  cf  lead,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  when  heated  gives 
off  wuter,  turns  yellow,  and  then  melts  to  a  translucent  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
acids,  and  is  easily  reduced  bofore  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  to  telluride  of  load.— A 
basic  lead-salt  is  produced,  as  a  translucent  bulky  precipitate,  on  mixing  tellurite  of 
potassium  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Tellurites  of  Lithiuw.— Tho  neutral  salt,  Li«TeO»  =  Li'O.TeO1,  obtained  by 
fusion,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  or  tumefied  mass,  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling.— 
The  dittllurite,  LrO^TeO*.  prepared  like  tho  corresponding  potassium-salt,  is  easily 
fusible,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Cold  water  decomposes  it 
into  mono-  and  tetra-tellurite.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  the  tetratdlurite,  Li'0.4TeO*,  in  milk-white  granules.  (Berzelius.) 

Tel  luritesof  Magnes  i  u  m. — The  neutral  salt,  MgTeO*,  obtained  by  precipitation, 
is  much  more  soluble  than  the  other  alkaline-earthy  tellurites.  Its  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  into  carbonate  and  tetratellurite  of  magnesium, 
which  separates  in  white  flocks.  (Berzelius.) 

Tellurite  of  Manganese  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks  having  a  reddish  tinge. 

Tellurites  of  Mercury.— The  mercuric  salt  is  a  white  precipitate.— The  mer- 
curous  salt  is  dark-yellow,  gradually  turning  brown,  and  is  converted  into  mercuric 
salt  on  exposure  to  tho  air. 

Tellurite  of  Nickel  is  a  pale-green  floeculent  precipitate. 

Tellurites  of  Potassium. — The  neutral  or  monotellurite,  KTeO*  -  K«O.TeO», 
and  tho  diteUurite,  K2TeOl.TeO«  =  K*0.2TeO»,  are  obtained  by  fusing  tellurous 
oxide  with  carlxmato  of  potassium  in  the  requisite  proportions.  The  ■monotellurite 
molts  at  a  red  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  network  of  rather  large  regular 
crystals.  It  is  slowly  dissolrod  by  cold,  more  quickly  by  boiling  water;  the  solutiou 
has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
tho  air. 

The  ditelluriie  melts,  somewhat  below  a  red  heat,  to  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  colourless,  transparent,  crystalline  mass.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it 
completely,  and  the  solution  ou  cooling  deposits  tho  tetratellurite  as  a  granular 
precipitate. 

The  tetratellurite,  or  hyperacid  tellurite  of  potassium,  K'CUTeO'^nK)  -  2(KHToO«. 
HJToO').UsO,  is  prepared  by  boiling  tellurous  acid  for  some  time  with  carbonate  of 
potassium,  and  filtering  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  in  nacreous  grains,  which  appear  under  tho  microscope  as  six- 
sided  prisms  and  tables.  It  is  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  mono-  and  di -tellurite, 
which  dissolve,  and  tellurous  acid,  which  separates  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  Tho 
dry  salt  when  heated  gives  off  its  water  with  strong  intumescence,  leaving  the 
anhydrous  wilt,  K'O.4Te0*,  which  melts  at  commencing  redness,  and  solidifies  to  a 
colourless  glass  on  cooling.  (Berzelius.) 

Tellurite  of  Silver,  Apf.TeO1,  is  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia  (Bor- 
ze  1  i  u  s).  When  native  telluride  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  deposits, 
after  a  while,  small,  adamantine,  acuminated,  quadratic  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
containing  moro  than  1  at.  TeO-  to  1  at.  Ag20.    (C».  Rose  ) 

Tellurites  of  Sodiu  at.— The  neutral  salt,  NaTeO3  =  Na'O.TeO*,  obtained  like  tho 
corresponding  potassium-salt,  forms  regular  crystals  when  slowly  cooled,  but  swells  up 
considerably  ou  rapid  cooling.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  cold  water,  more 
quickly  in  hot  water,  but  docs  not  crystallise  out  on  cooling.  Alcohol  throws  down 
from  the  solution  a  concentrated  liquid,  which,  after  a  few  days,  yields  large  trans- 
parent crystals  of  a  hydrated  salt— The  diteUurite,  NaTcO'-TeO1  =  Na*0.2Te03, 
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obtained  by  fusion,  like  the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  melts  easily,  and  crys- 
tallises on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  like  the  potassium-Halt. — The  ietra- 
tellurite  or  hyperacid  salt,  Na'O^TeO'.SHH),  or  NaHTeO\H=TeO».HsO,  separates  from 
the  boiling  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  by  slow  cooling,  in  nacreous  scales  and  thin 
six-sided  tables ;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  hyperacid  potassium-salt. 
(Berzelius.) 

Tellurite  of  Strontium  (neutral)  is  prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  which  it 

resembles. 

The  Tellurites  of  Thorinum,  Yttrium, and  Zirconium  are  white  precipitates. 
Tellurite  of  Uranium,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  a  uranic  salt,  is  a  paid 
lemon -yellow  powder. 

Tellurite  of  Zinc  is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. 

Telluric  Oxide,  TeO*.  — This  oxide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a 
temperature  below  redness.  It  forms  an  orange-yellow  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  in  cold  hydrochloric  and  hot  nitric  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  caustic 
alkali.  When  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  loaves  tellurous  oxide  as  a 
M-hite  earthy  powder. 

Tei-luiiic  Acid,  H-TeO*  -  H  O.TeO'. — The  potassium-salt  of  this  add  is 
obtained  by  fusing  tellurium  or  tellurous  oxide  with  nitrate  of  potassium.  Tho 
solution  of  this  salt  decomposed  by  a  salt  of  barium,  yields  a  precipitate  of  barium- 
tellurate,  from  which,  by  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid,  telluric  acid  may  be  set 
free. 

Telluric  acid  crystallises  from  its  solution,  in  fine  hexagonal  hyd rated  prisms, 
containing  H1TeO*.2lI/0,  mostly  forming  twins.  This  hydrate  has  a  metallic  rather 
than  an  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly.  It  dissolves  slowly,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  a  little  above  100°.  The  remaining  acid,  H-TeO\  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  on  boiling,  forming  a  solution  from  which  the  crystalline 
hydrate  may  be  again  obtainod. 

Tbi.luratks. — Telluric  acid  forms  with  the  alkali-metals,  neutral,  acid,  and 
hyperacid  salts,  represented  by  the  formulst,  M'TeO4,  MHTeO*,  and  MHTeO4.HTe0\ 
respectively;  also  anhydrous  di-  and  tetra-tellurites.  With  tho  other  metals  it  forms 
chiefly  neutral  salts.  The  neutral  and  acid  telluratcs  of  alkali-metal  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  tho  anhydrous  di-  and  tetra-tellurites  sparingly  soluble.  Most  of 
the  other  telluratcs  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

Most  tellurates  dissolve  readily  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solutions  are  not 
yellow,  like  those  of  the  tellurites,  and  will  bear  any  amount  of  dilution  without  pre- 
cipitation. On  boiling  they  give  off  chlorine,  turn  yellow,  and  become  precipitable  by 
water,  owing  to  the  formation  of  tellurous  acid.  The  acidulated  solutions  of 
telluratcs  and  telluric  acid  are  decomposed,  like  those  of  the  tellurites,  but  not  very 
readilv,  by  mil phydric  acid,  with  precipitation  of  a  sulphide;  und  by  sulphurous  acid 
and  other  re  lucing  agents,  with  precipitation  of  tellurium,  though  somewhat  slowly, 
and  frequently  only  on  the  application  of  heat.  Hence,  in  analysing  tellurites  bv 
reductiou,  they  should  always  be  previously  reduced  to  tellurites  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Tellurates  when  heated  to  redness  give  off  oxygen,  and  are  reduced 
to  tellurites.  Heated  with  charcoal  and  alkaline  carbonate,  or  before  the  blowpipe  on 
platinum,  they  behave  like  tellurites. 

Tellurate  of  Aluminium  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess  of  the  aluminium -salt. 

Tellurates  of  Ammonium.— The  neutral  salt,  (NII«)=TeO\  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  the  neutral  potassium-salt  with  sal-ammoniac  and  a  little 
ammonia,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  granular  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia  or  sal-ammoniac. — The  ditellurite,  (NH'jTcO*. 
ToO*  =  (NHW2TeO\  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid 
sodium-salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
When  boiled  with  water  in  open  vessels,  it  gives  off  ammonia ;  but  when  heated  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes,  it  partly  melts  to  a  white  mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and 
partly  dissolves  in  the  water,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  fine  crystalline  grains 
I?  of  "the  acid  salt].— The  tetratetlurite,  (NH'rTVO'.STeO*  -  (NH«)«0.4TeO\  is  ob- 
tained, by  decomposing  the  hyperacid  sodium-salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  as  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate;  it  likewise  separates  from  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  by 
evaporation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  a  gentle  he-it.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 

Triturate*  of  liar  turn. — These  salts  are  obtained  by  precipitation. —The  nutra! 
•alt,  Ba'ToO'.3HK),  separates  as  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  soon  sinks  down,  and 
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forms  a  white  powder  when  dry.  It  gives  off  water  at  200°,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  water.— The  acid  salt,  Ba"H\TeO,)».  211*0,  is  a  bulky 
flocculent  mass,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  suit. — The  anhydrous  tetratellu- 
ratc,  Ba"0.4T«0*,  is  a  bulky  mass,  more  soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  preceding 
[it*  it  really  anhydrous?].  It  turns  yellow  when  heated,  but  becomes  white  again  on 
cooling.  (Berzelins.) 

Tellurate  of  Ca dm i u m,  Cd"TeO*,  is  obtained,  as  an  amorphous  whito  precipi- 
tate, on  mixing  the  neutral  solutions  of  cadmium-nitrate  and  a  tellurate  of  alkali- 
metal.  (Oppenheim.) 

Tellurate*  of  Calcium,  Ca'TeO*,  is  precipitated  in  white  non-coherent  flocks, 
soluble  in  hot  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Tellurate  of  Chromium  forms  grey-green  flocks,  reddish  by  transmitted  light; 
it  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  chromic  salt,  by  which  it  is  precipitated. 
Tellurate  of  Cobalt  is  precipitated  in  bluish-red  bulky  flakes. 

Tellurate  a  of  Copper. — The  neutral  salt  is  a  celandine-green  precipitate ;  the 
acid  salt  is  somewhat  lighter. 

Telluratesof  Iron. — The  ferric  salt  separates  as  a  pale-yellow  flocculent 
precipitate,  solmble  in  excess  of  the  precipitating  ferric  salt. — The  ferrous  salt  is  a 
white  precipitate,  quickly  changing  colour  in  the  air  like  other  ferrous  salts. 

Tellurates  of  Lead. — Obtained  by  precipitation.— -The  neutral  salt,  PbTeO* 
Pb'O.TeO*,  is  a  white  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in  water.— The  dittllurate,  Pb"0. 
2TeOa,  is  somewhat  more  soluble.— The  tetrattllurate,  Pb"0.4TeO»,  turns  yellow  when 
heated,  but  becomes  white  again  on  cooling :  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  water. — A 
basic  lead-salt  separates,  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  on  mixing 
the  solution  of  a  neutral  tellurate  of  alkali-metal  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Berze- 
lins).— A  nitrato-  tellurate  of  lead  is  formed  (according  to  Oppenheim)  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  lead-nitrate  with  free  telluric  acid;  it  is  a  white  powder. 

Tellurates  of  Lithium. — Prepared  like  the  corresponding  potassium-salts.  The 
neutral  and  acid  salts  dry  up  to  gummy  masses. — The  hyperacid  salt  is  also  a  gummy 
mass,  which  is  converted  at  100°  into  a  white  insoluble  powder;  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  it  gives  off  water  and  turns  yellow.  (Berzelius.) 

Tellurates  of  Magnesium. — Th"so  salts,  being  much  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  tellurates  of  the  other  alkalino  earth-metals,  must  be  precipitated  from  very 
concentrated  solutions.— The  neutral  and  acid  salts  are  white  flocculent  precipitates. 
(Berzelius.) 

Tellur  ate  of  Manganese  separates  in  white  flocks,  having  a  faint  reddish  tinge. 

Tellurates  of  Mercury. — The  mercuric  salt  is  precipitated  in  bulky  white 
flocks. — The  mercurous  salt  is  a  dark  yellowish-brown  procipitato. — A  mereurous 
nitrato-tellurate  is  produced  (according  to  Oppenheim)  by  adding  free  telluric  acid 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate.  It  forms  at  first  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate, but  acquires  a  faint  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Tellurate  of  Nickel  is  precipitated  in  pale-greenish  flocks. 

Tellurates  of  Potassium.— These  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  required 
quantities  of  telluric  acid  and  potassium-carbonate  in  hot  water. — The  neutral  salt, 
KTeO^HH),  may  also  be  prepared  by  supersaturating  crystallised  tell  uric  acid,  or  its 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water 
containing  potash,  and  separates  therefrom  as  a  soft  gummy  coagulum.  It  dissolves 
on  warming  the  liquid,  and  separates  by  slow  cooling  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
when  heated  give  off  water,  and  cake  together  in  a  white  mass.  According  to  II and  I 
(Jahrcsb.  1861,  p  266),  it  forms  rhombic  crystals  of  prismatic  character,  isomorphous 
with  those  of  noutral  potassium-sulphate,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  «f*2  .  P  . 
ooPod  .  oaf  co  .  Angle  oof  2  :  00P2  -  69°  11';  P  :  ooPoo  =  123°  42';  P  :  P 
(in  the  terminal  edges)  -  122°  36'  and  132°  16'.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
become  moist,  without  deliquescing,  and  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of  acid  tellurate 
and  carbonate  of  potassium.  On  mixing  the  solution  of  the  salt  with  a  stronger  acid, 
it  deposits  acid  or  hyperacid  tellurate  of  potassium,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
added  (Berzelius).— The  acid  salt,  2KHTeO«.3H»0,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  the  hot  solution  by  slow  cooling, 
in  fine  woolly  crystallisations.  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  over  a  water-bath, 
it  remains  as  a  white  saline  mass,  gummy  on  the  edges.  It  haa  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  a  metallic,  somewhat  alkaline  taste.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and 
turns  yellow  even  far  below  redness.  Water  decomposes  the  yellow  mass,  dissolving 
neutral  tellurate  ofpotassium,  and  leaving  yellow  tetratellurato  (Berzelius). — The 
hyperacid  salt,  2(KHTeO\H,TeO«).H,0,  is  a  looso  whito  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in 
water.    It  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  retaining  however  a 
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small  quantity  till  it  turns  yollow ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  is  reduced  to  telhiritr. 
By  repented  crystallisation  from  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  the 
crystals  becoming  mixed  with  those  of  the  acid  salt,  while  free  telluric  acid  remain* 
in  ths  mother-liquor  (Berzelius). — The  anhydrous  t>tratell  urate,  K;0.4TeO\  may 
be  obtained  by  heating  tho  acid  tellurate  to  a  temperature  below  redness,  whereupon 
it  breaks  up  into  water,  which  is  evolved  ;  neutral  tellurate  of  potassium,  which  may 
be  dissolved  out ;  and  t  he  anhydrous  tetratellurate,  which  remains  undissolved  as  a  yollow 
mass,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  nitric  acid,  except  after  prolonged  boiling. 
Its  formation  ia  represented  by  the  equation  : 

6KHTeO'    -    2K'TO«  +  K«TeO*.3TcOf  +  3H'0. 

Tellurate*  of  Sil  ver. — Telluric  acid  forma  a  neutral  salt,  two  acid  salts,  and  two 
basic  salts  of  silver.  The  neutral  and  acid  salts  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition 
with  concentrated  solutions  of  silver-nitrate  and  neutral  tellurate  of  alkali -metal.— The 
neutral  salt,  AgTeO*,  is  a  dark-yellow  powder,  which  is  resolved  by  water,  especially 
at  tho  boiling  heat,  into  a  soluble  acid  and  an  insoluble  basic  salt.  Its  arunioniacal 
solution  is  colourless. — A  nit  rato-tcll  urate  of  silver  separates,  immediately  on  adding 
telluric  acid  to  a  concentrated  -olution  of  silver-nitrate,  as  a  colourless  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which  turns  slightly  yellow  in  contact  with  tho  air,  and  brown  when  mois- 
tened with  ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  silver- 
chloride  (Oppenheim).—  The  diteUurate  and  tetratdlurate  of  silver  are  reddish-ytllow 
flocculent  precipitates. 

The  tribasic  salt,  3Ag*0.ToOs  =  2Ag2O.Ag?TeOl,  is  produced  on  mixing  the  am- 
moniacal  solutions  of  the  neutral  salt  and  silver-nitrate,  and  remains  on  evaporation 
as  a  black-brown  saline  mass. — The  same  con>|K>und  separate*  as  a  reddish-yellow 
pi-eeipitato,  quickly  turning  brown,  on  mixing  a  very  dilute  solution  of  silver-nitrate 
with  acid  tellurate  of  potassium. — The  sesoutbosic  salt,  3Ag*0.2TeO3,  remains  as  an 
anhydrous  liver-coloured  powder,  on  boiling  the  neutral  salt  with  water.  (Berie- 
lius.) 

Tellvrates  of  Sodium. — Thcso  salts  resemble  the  corresponding  potassium-salts, 
aud  are  prepared  in  like  manner. 

Tellurate  of  Strontium  iB prepared  like  the  calcium-salt,  which  it  resembles. 

Tellurate  of  Thorinum  is  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  exeee* 
of  the  thorinum-salt. 

Uran  ic  tellurate  is  &  palo-yellow  powder. 

Triturates  of  Yttrium.— The  neutral  tellurites  and  ditelhtrates  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  neutral  and  acid  tellurites  of  potassium  with  an  yttrium-salt. 
Tell  urate  of  Zirconium,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  is  a  white  powder. 

TELIiXTRHTivr,  SELENIDE  OF.  Tellurium  and  selenium  may  be  fused  to- 
gether in  all  proportions,  the  combination  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  The 
product  is  an  iron-grey  brittle  mass,  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture,  melts  below  a 
red  heat,  boils  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  may  be  volatilised  without  decomposition 
if  excluded  from  the  air.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  yields  colourless 
drops,  possibly  consisting  of  a  selenate  of  tellurium.  (Berzelius.) 

TEUUBZUM,  BULPHXBES  OP,  Tellurium  forms  two  sulphides  corre- 
sponding to  the  oxides. 

Tellurous  Sulphide,  TeS2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  a 
tellurous  salt,  or  on  the  acidified  solution  of  a  tellurite  (p.  711);  also  by  exposing  the 
solution  of  a  sulphotellurite  of  alkali-metal  to  the  air.  It  is  a  dark-brown  or  black 
substance,  which  softens  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  acquires  a  semi-metallic  lustre  on 
cooling.    When  strongly  heated  it  evolves  sulphur. 

Tellurous  sulphide  combines  wilh  the  sulphides  of  lasylous  metals,  forming  the 
sulpho tellurites,  all  of  which  appear  to  coutain  3  at.  basylous  sulphide  to 
1  at.  tellurous  sulphide,  being  represented  by  the  general  formula  3M^.TeS:  = 
2M'S.M2TeS\ 

The  sulphotellurites  of  the  aJkali-mctals  and  of  magnesium  are  most  readily  pre- 
pared by  saturating  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  corresponding  tellurites  with 
sulphydric  acid  gas.  The  solid  anhydrous  sulphotellurites  of  alkali-metal  have  a 
brownish-yellow  colour;  those  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation  are  pale-yellow; 
they  dissolve  easily  and  with  pale-yellow  colour  in  water;  less  easily  in  alcohol,  with 
separation  of  tellurous  sulphide.  Acids  added  to  the  sohitions  throw  down  tellurous 
sulphide.  In  the  dry  state  these  salts  may  be  ignited  in  close  vessels  without  decom- 
position, nnd  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  remain  unaltered  for  a  considerable  time 
in  contact,  with  the  air;  but  their  solutions  decompose  quickly  in  contact  with  the  air, 
with  formation  of  alkaline  hyposulphite,  nnd  separation  of  tellurous  sulphite.— The 
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ttmmoninm-falt,  .^(NH'VS.TeS*  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  potash,  in 
pale-yellow  four-sided  prisms,  which  give  off  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  eontiet  with  tho 
air. — The  potassium-salt,  3K*S.TeS*,  separates  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  in  pale- 
yellow  prisms  easily  molting  to  a  black  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  brown-yellow 
mass  still  soluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  the  air,  the  salt  decomposes  and  turns 
black. — The  sodium-salt  forms  an  amorphous  pale-yellow  mass,  which  decomposes 
quickly  in  contact  with  the  air. — The  lithium-salt  exhibits  similar  characters. — The 
maynesium-salt,  which  may  be  prepared  as  above,  or  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt 
with  magnesium-sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  forms  a  palo- 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  sulphotellurites  of  tho  alkaline  earth-metah  are  prepared  by  boiling  tho  corre- 
sponding metallic  sulphides  with  tellurous  sulphide  and  water.— The  Itarium-snlt 
separates,  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  in  large,  transparent,  pale-yellow, 
obliquely  truncated,  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  tolerably  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  water. — Tho  strontium-salt  forms  a  pale-yellow  mass, 
tolerably  permaneut  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  water.— The  calctum-saU  is  a  yellow 
amorphous  mass,  somewhat  soluble  in  water. 

The  sulphotellurites  of  the  heaiw  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by 
precipitation. — The  cadmium-  and  cerium-salts  are  brown-yellow  precipitates,  which 
gradually  become  darker  in  colour.  -  The  ferric  salt  forms  dark-brown,  easily  fusihle 
flocks ;  the  ferrous  salt  is  a  black  precipitate. — Tho  (fold-salt  (auric),  AuS'.TeS-',  is 
deposited,  after  some  days,  in  black  flocks,  from  a  mixture  of  auric  chloride  and 
potassium-sulphotellurite. — The  lead-salt  is  a  brown  precipitate,  which  turns  black  on 
drying. — The  ntcrenrous  salt,  3Hg2S.TeSJ,  is  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  which  when 
heated  gives  off  mercury,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow-brown  mass  of  the  mercuric 
salt,  3HgS.TeSv— The  platinic  salt,  SPt.S^TfS*,  separates  after  some  days,  from  a 
mixture  of  pbitinic  chloride  and  p  »tassium-sulphotellurite,  in  translucent  dark -blue 
flocks,  which  appear  black  when  dry. — The  silver-salt,  3Ag,S.ToS,t  is  a  bulky  black 
precipitate,  which  when  dry  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  trituration. — The  zinc-salt, 
3ZnS.TeSa,  is  a  light-yellow  precipitate  which  gradually  turns  brown. 

Telluric  Sulphide,  TeS*. — This  compound  is  produced  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  telluric  acid  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  gradually  separates  on  leaving  tho  liquid 
to  itself  in  a  closed  vessel  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  covering  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
with  a  blackish-grey,  metallically  lustrous  coating,  which  may  be  rubbed  off  in  spangl&s. 
It  unites  with  basyluus  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  sulphotellurates,  which, 
however,  have  been  but  little  investigated.  (Derzelius.) 

Sulpliotcflurate  of  P<  taxation  is  obt lined  by  saturating  a  solution  of  potassium- 
tellurate  with  sulphydric  acid  gas.  After  the  liquid  has  been  filtered  from  tho  resulting 
black  precipitate  of  telluric  sulphide,  which  does  m>t  r**dissolve  on  adding  potash  and 
again  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  the  liquid,  the  filtrate  may  be  concentrated  by 
tailing  without  decomposition.  The  liquid  then  acquires  a  red  colour,  and  deposits 
sulphotellurate  of  potassium  as  a  light-yellow  granulo-crystalline  mass.  (Oppen  hci  m, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxi.  279.) 

StUph  it'lluratc  of  Sodium  is  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt.  On  adding  soda-ley 
after  the  precipitate  of  telluric  sulphide  has  settled  down,  and  again  passing  sulphydric 
acid  gas  into  the  liquid,  the  precipitate  quickly  redissolves ;  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution  nearly  to  dryness,  the  sulphotellurate  of  sodium  separates,  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour.  (Oppcnhoim.) 

TEXiX.TJK.OMnBTH'VX.    See  Mkthyl,  Tkllurtde  of,  iii.  992. 

TXULXVtTROUB  SALTS.  Salts  formed  by  dissolving  tellurous  hydrate  in  acids 
(p.  713). 

TBMPBRAT U AE.    See  Heat  (iii.  18). 

TSMPERIVO,  Tho  softening  of  steel,  cast-iron,  and  other  metals  by  ignition 
and  slow  cooling. 

TSlKPZiXfr-OXX.  Oil  of  Pine-cones.  Tanncnzapfem'd. — An  oil  isomeric  with, 
and  very  similar  to,  oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  by  distillation  of  tho  cones  of  Pimm 
I'umi'io,  link.  (P.  ^f^t(|hvs,  S.-op.),  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  from  the  cones  of 
the  silver-fir  {Ahics  Pieca,  Pinus  Picta  L.  Aides  }>cctinatat  Dec).  When  recently  pre- 
pared by  distillation  with  water,  it  is  colourless,  but  becomes  greenish-yellow  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  It  has  a  balsamic  odour,  like  that  of  lemon-oil;  a  specific  gravity  of 
0  802  at  12°;  begins  to  boil  at  loo0;  but  the  greater  part  distils  over  between  f"3* 
and  177°,  the  boiling-point  ultimately  rising  to  200°.  Uy  repeated  rectification  a 
campbone,  C,,H",  is  ob  tained,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8.*>(>  at  6°,  and  boiling 
constantly  at  172°.  (Fluckiger,  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  64*2.) 

Tenipltn-oil  agrees  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  solubility  and  re  fracting  power.    In  a 
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column  100  millimetres  long,  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  85°  to  the  left  for  the 
transition-tint,  and  66°  for  tho  red  ray :  the  oil  obtained  from  it  by  rectification  below 
173°  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  92°  to  the  left  for  the  transition-tint,  (Bert be- 
lot,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxix.  38.) 

Tomplin-oil  reainises  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  turns  acid,  with  formation 
of  ozorte.  When  mixed  with  {  vol.  nitric  acid  and  I  vol.  alcohol,  it  forms  terpin  or 
hydrate  of  turpentine,  more  quickly  on  addition  of  l|  vol.  water.  It  absorbs  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  but  without  forming  a  crystal li sable  camphor.  When  the  oil,  satura- 
ted with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, C,0H,-.HC1,  is  formed,  having  a  rotatory  power  of  —  23°.  When  templin-oil  U 
mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  magma  of  tho  camphoroidal  compound, 
C"II,*.2IIClt  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  solution  it  crystallises  in  laminae.  It  dissolves  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils  in 
nitric  acid  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  melts  at  55°,  and  solidifies  to  a  radio-crystalline  mm 
on  cooling,  but  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  young  branches  and  needles  of  Pimus  Pumilio  (iv.  649)  is 
probably  identical  with  templin-oil. 

TENNANTITE.  An  arsenical  fahl-ore  from  the  Cornish  mines,  particularly  near 
Redruth 'and  St.  Day,  occurring  in  well-defined,  monometric,  tetrahodral  crystals,  isomor- 
phous  with  tetrahedrite,  and  exhibiting  imj>erfect  dodecahedral  cleavage.  Hardness  - 
3-5  to  4.  Specific  gravity  «•  4*4  to  4*9.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour,  blackish  lead-grey  to 
iron-black;  streak,  dark  reddish-grey.  Fracture  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
emits  copious  arsenical  fumes,  and  finally  melts  to  a  black  scoria,  which  acts  upon  the 
magnet. 

Analyses:  a  by  Wackernagel;  b  by  Ram  molsberg  (Mineralchemu,  p.  88): 
8.  At.  Cu.  ¥f. 

a.  26-88  20-53  48-68  3  09    -    99  1 8 

b.  26-61  19  03  61-62  1  95    -    99  21 

These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (Cu* ;  Fo")S.2As,S\  diffirent  from 
tkat  of  arsenical  tetrahedrite—  namely,  4M"S.As*S*. 

TElffO&XTB.  Native  cupric  oxide,  occurring,  according  to  Semmola  (Bull, 
gt'ol.  xiii.  206),  in  the  cracks  and  pores  of  Vosnvian  lava,  above  Torre  del  Greco,  forming 
very  thin  hexagonal  plates,  scales,  and  earthy  particles,  having  a  dark  steel-grey 
colour,  and  metallic  to  dull  lustre.    Thin  lamina?  exhibit  a  brown  translueence. 

TEPHEOiTE,  Orthosilicato  of  manganese,  Mn'SiO4,  from  Sparta,  Now  Jersey. 
(See  Silicates,  p.  264.) 

TSPHSOBXA.  Tho  leaves  of  Ttphrosia  apottinca  (Dec),  a  leguminous  plant  in- 
digenous in  Upper  Egypt,  are  very  much  like  those  of  Cas*ia  ofitusa,  and  are  said  to 
occur  in  commerce  as  Folia  si  una  kaliprnsia.  (Nees  v.  Ksenbeck,  J.  Pharm.  [3], 
vi  185.) 

TERACXTLZC  ACX3>.    Syn.  with  Pyk./tkhebic  Acid  (iv.  776). 

TERATOLITE.  Ferruginous  lithomargo,  from  tho  coal-beds  near  Zwickau,  in 
Saxony. 

TESATOlTATftZTE.    Syn.  with  Glauber's  salt, 

TBRBITJM  and  BRBiuivf.    Metals  supposed  to  exist,  together  with  yttrium, 
in  the  gadolinito  of  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.    Mosander  in  1843  (Ann.  Ch.  I'harm. 
xlviii.  220)  examined  the  crude  yttria  obtained  from  gadolinite,  by  the  process  of 
Bereclius  (see  YmiruM),  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  three  earths  of 
different  basic  power.    The  most  basic  of  these — which  was  first  precipitated  from 
solution  of  the  earth  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  ammonia— he  designated  as  erbia,  the 
next  as  t  erbia,  retaining  the  name  of  yttria  for  the  least  basic.    A  more  complete 
separation  is  effected  by  fractional  precipitation  with  an  acid  oxnlnte.    For  this  pur- 
pose, the  crude  yttria  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  added 
by  drops  to  a  solution  of  acid  potass ium-oxalate,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate 
rcdissolvcs  on  agitation.    The  crystalline  precipitate,  chiefly  consisting  of  erbium- 
oxal  ate,  which  then  separates  after  some  hours,  is  collected  on  a  filter;  and  the  filtrate 
is  gradually  mixed  with  more  potassium-oxalate,  which  throws  down  a  fresh  pre- 
cipitato  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  terbium,  while  the  la«-t  precipitates  contain 
scarcely  anything  but  yttrium.    The  first  precipitates  are  almost  always  reddish;  the 
hist  are  colourless.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a  mixture  of  the  oxalates  of  erbium, 
terbium,  and  yttrium  is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  yttrium-salt  is  chiefly 
dissolved  at  first,  then  the  terbium,  and  lastly  tho  erbium-wit.  (Mosander). 

The  metals  erbium  and  terbium  have  not  been  isolated.    Tho  characters  of  erbium- 
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oxide  or  erbia,  and  of  one  or  two  erbium-salts,  as  determined  by  Mosander,  havo  been 
already  described  (ii.  497);  erbia  is  especially  distinguished  by  being  yellow  aflor 
ignition  in  the  air,  and  becoming  colourless  by  ignition  in  hydrogen. 

The  characters  of  terbium-oxido  or  terbia  are  not  described  by  Mosandor;  but  its 
salts  are  described  as  having  a  saccharine  and  astringent  tasto.  In  the  solid  state, 
they  exhibit  an  amethyst-colour,  but  not  of  constant  tint  or  intensity. — The  nitrate  is  a 
rose-red,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass,  and  its  solution  becomes  coloured  during 
evaporation,  even  before  any  separation  of  crystals  takes  place. — Tho  sulphate  forms 
crystals,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  yttrium-sulphate,  and  effloresce  at  about  60°, 
crumbling  to  a  white  powder.  (Mosandor.) 

Subsequent  investigations  by  different  chemista  have,  however,  thrown  considerable 
doubt  on  the  existence  of  terbium.  Berlin  in  I860,*  in  applying  the  preceding  method 
of  separation  on  a  larger  scale,  obtained  only  erbia  and  yttria,  the  intermediate  preci- 
pitates being  always  resolvable,  by  repeated  fractional  precipitation,  into  the  oxalates 
of  erbium  and  yttrium.  He  was  also  unable  to  obtain  the  sulphate  efflorescing  at  60°, 
which  Mosander  describes  as  distinguishing  terbium  from  erbium. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Popp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxi.  179),  who 
moreover  finds  that  the  absorption-spectrum  of  an  erbium-solution  exhibits  certain 
bands,  identical  with  those  of  didymium  (ii.  322) ;  and  that  on  passing  chlorine  through 
the  solution  of  an  erbium-salt  mixed  with  sodium-acetate,  and  heated  to  tho  boiling- 
point,  tho  peculiar  yellow  precipitate  characteristic  of  cerium  (i.  831)  is  obtained. 
Hence  Popp  concludes  that  the  supposed  earths,  erbia  and  terbia,  arc  nothing  but 
yttria  contaminated  with  the  oxides  of  the  cerium-metals.  His  experiments  can- 
not, however,  be  considered  as  disproving  the  existence  of  erbium,  inasmuch  as 
miitures  of  erbium-salts  with  those  of  cerium  and  didymium  might  exhibit  the 
characters  above  mentioned ;  but  Popp's  results  agree  with  those  of  Berlin,  in 
tending  to  show  that  Mosander' s  terbia  is  really  a  mixture  of  erbia  and  yttria ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  further  corrobornted  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Bah  rand 
Bansen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvii.  1).  Those  chemists  separate  erbia  and  yttria  us 
follows. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  oxalic  acid,  in  the  solution  obtained  by  heating  gadolinite 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  contains  the  oxalates  of  erbium  and  yttrium,  besides  those  of 
calcium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  with  traces  of  manganous  oxalate  nnd 
silica.  These  oxalates  are  converted  into  nitrates ;  the  solution  is  treated  with  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  with  the  usual  precautions  (i.  831),  to  separate  the  cerium-metals  ; 
the  erbium  and  yttrium,  which  still  remain  in  solution,  are  again  precipitated  by  oxalic 
acid;  the  oxalates  are  ignited;  and  the  residual  oxides,  after  being  carefully  freed 
from  admixed  potassium-carbonate  by  boiling  with  water,  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  again  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  by  oxalic  acid,  this  series  of  operations 
being  repeated  till  the  solution  of  the  mixed  earths  in  nitric  acid,  when  examined  in 
the  spectral  apparatus,  no  longer  exhibits  the  absorption-bands  characteristic  of 
didymium.  The  la*t  portions  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  separated  by  precipi- 
tating the  acid  solution  of  tho  mixed  earths  with  ammonia,  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  thon  remaining  in  solution;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  ; 
and  tho  solution,  now  containing  nothing  but  erbia  and  yttria,  is  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid. 

To  separate  the  erbia  and  yttria,  the  oxalates  are  converted  into  nitrates  ;  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  in  a  platinum-dish,  till  the  first  bubbles  of  nitrous  acid  mako  their 
appearance ;  and  the  dish  is  quickly  cooled  by  placing  it  in  cold  water,  whereupon  the 
viscid  mass  solidifies  to  an  extremely  brittle  glass.  On  dissolving  the  mass  in  a  quan- 
tity of  warm  water  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  solution  from  becoming  turbid  on  boil- 
ing, nitrate  of  erbium,  still  containing  yttrium,  separates  on  slow  cooling  in  needles, 
which  must  be  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  deeantation,  and  quickly  rinsed 
with  water  containing  about  3  percent,  of  nitric  acid.  This  mother-liquor,  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  yields  a  second  crop  of  crystals  of  erbium-nitrate  containing  yttrium; 
the  mother-liquor  of  these  yields  a  third  crop,  and  so  on,  tho  proportion  of  yttrium- 
nitrate  in  tho  successive  crops  of  crystals  continually  increasing.  By  mixing  a 
certain  number  of  the  earlier  and  comparatively  pure  crops  of  crystals,  and  treating  them 
in  a  similar  manner,  products  are  obtained  of  still  greater  purity ;  and  by  repenting  this 
mode  of  treatment  several  times,  nitrate  of  erbium  is  ultimately  obtained  containing  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  yttrium. 

Pure  erbia,  obtained  by  ignition  of  tho  nitrate  or  oxalate,  has  a  faint  rose-red  colour 
(not  yellow,  as  stated  by  Mosander).  It  does  not  melt  at  the  strongest  whito  heat,  but 
aggregates  to  a  spongy  mass,  glowing  with  an  intense  green  Tight,  which,  when 
examined  by  tho  spectroscope,  exhibits  a  continuous  spectrum  intersected  by  a  number 
of  bright  bands.   Solutions  of  erbium-salts,  on  the  other  hand,  give  an  abeorption- 

•  Forhundlltiger  ved  de  Skandinaviike  Naturfor»kere«  altende  Mode  I  KjobcnhaTen,  ISCO,  p.  448. 
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spectrum  exhibiting  dark  bands,  and  the  points  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  light  hauls 
in  the  emission-spectrum  of  glowing  erbia  coincide  exactly  in  position  with  the  point*  of 
greatest  darkness  in  the  absorption- spectrum.  The  position  of  these  bands  is  totally 
different  from  those  in  the  emission-  and  absorption-spectra  of  didymium;  in  fact,  there 
is  not  a  single  line  of  the  erbium-spectrum  which  corresponds  with  that  of  didymium. 
(Ra.hr  and  Bun  sen.)* 

Erbia  is  a  protoxide,  Eb*0,  containing  87 '6  per  cent  erbium  and  12*4  oxygen  ;  it 
does  not  unite  directly  with  water.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  warm  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  erbium-salts  hare  a  rose-red  colour,  deeper  in 
the  hydrated  than  in  tbe  anhydrous  state  ;  they  have  an  acid  reaction  and  sweet  astrin- 
gent taste. — Nitrate  of  Erbium,  obtained  as  above  described,  is  a  basic  salt,  Eb"(SO*f. 
Ebw0.3H*0,  crystallising  in  small  imperfectly-defined  needles,  having  a  l»ght  rose- 
colour,  permanent  in  the  air,  giving  off  their  crystallisation-water  at  a  moderate  b*at, 
and  being  converted  into  erbia  at  a  red  heat  without  change  of  form.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric  acid  and  a  gelatinous 
hyperbasic  salt. — The  sulphate,  3Eb"SO*.8H*0,  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  of 
yttrium  and  didymium,  forms  light  rose-coloured  crystals,  which  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  when  hoated,  and  recover  it  with  great  rise  of  temperature  when  mois- 
tened with  water.  The  hydrated  salt  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water,  the  anhydrous 
salt  very  quickly,  a  character  exhibited  also  by  the  sulphates  of  the  cerium-metals.  It 
is  partially  decomposed  by  ignition. — The  oxalate,  OEb'OMI'O,  is  precipitated  from 
boiling  acid  solutions  of  erbium-salts  as  a  light  rose-coloured,  heavy,  sandy  powder, 
which  may  be  easily  washed  by  decantation,  and  does  not  give  off  its  water  till  heated 
nearly  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  decomposes. 

The  mother-liquors  from  the  several  crystallisations  of  erbium-nitrate  contain 
nitrate  of  yttrium,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  erbium-salt  and  the  nitrates 
of  the  cerium-metals,  which  hare  not  gone  down  with  the  nitrate  of  erbium  in  the 
successive  crystallisations,  but  have  accumulated  in  the  mother-liquors.  To  obtain  a 
pure  yttrium-salt,  therefore,  the  cerium-metals  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  removed  by 
repeated  treatment  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  till  the  remaining  solution,  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  shows  no  trace  of  the  didymium-lines.  The  sulphate 
of  yttrium  thus  far  purified,  but  still  containing  erbium,  is  next  reconvertea  into 
nitrate;  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  evaporated;  tho  residue  heated  nearly  to  redness; 
and  the  resulting  mixture  of  the  oxides  and  hyperbasic  nitrates  of  yttrium  and 
erbium  is  treated  with  cold  water,  whereby  a  solution  is  obtained,  containing  nitrate 
of  yttrium  with  less  erbium-salt  than  before,  and  a  residue  rich  in  erbium ;  and  by 
repenting  this  treatment  sovcral  times,  a  nitrate  of  yttrium  is  at  length  obtained, 
which  exhibits  no  trace  of  an  absorption-spectrum,  and  when  ignited  leaves  pure 
colourless  yttria.    (See  Yttrium.) 

The  result  of  the  whole  series  of  operations  is,  therefore,  to  separate  the  crude  yttria 
obtained  from  gadolinite  into  two  earths,  yttria  and  erbia,  without  any  indication  of  an 
earth  (the  so-called  terbia)  of  intermediate  basicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Delafontaine  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxxxiv.  99  ;  JahresL.  1864, 
p.  196;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1866]  i.  168)  still  maintains  the  separate  existence  of  erbia 
and  terbia.  He  finds  that  the  first  precipitates  thrown  down  by  acid  potassic 
oxalate  (as  in  Mosiinder's  method),  from  a  solution  of  crude  yttria,  yield,  on  ignition,  a 
yellow  residue;  and  if  this  be  redissolved,  and  subjected  several  times  to  the  same 
treatment,  an  earth  is  obtained  of  continually  deeper  yellow  colour,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  erbia,  with  comparatively  small  quantities  of  terbia  and  yttria;  from  which 
it  may  be  further  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolving  in  water,  saturating  the  neutral  solution  in  the  cold  with  pulverised 
potassic  sulphate,  and  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  (consisting  of  erbio-potoaac 
sulphate)  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphate,  which  dissolves  the  double 
sulphates  of  the  other  two  metals.  The  erbio-potassic  salt  dissolves  easily  in  hot 
water,  and  tho  solution,  treated  with  potash,  yields  erbium-hydrate,  which  may  be 
redissolved,  and  completely  purified  from  terbium  and  yttrium  by  repetition  of  the 
same  treatment. 

Anhydrous  erbia,  thus  obtained,  has  a  yellow  colour  of  various  depths,  but  becomes 
white  by  ignition  in  hydrogen.  The  hydrate  is  white,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  leaves  the  anhydrous  oxide  in  dense  bard  lumps  of  a 
deep  orange-yellow  colour.  Its  solutions  are  colourless,  or  sometimes  have  a  faint 
rose-colour,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  absorption-spectrum. 

Terbia,  the  separation  of  which  from  yttria  is  not  specially  described,  is  (according 
to  Delafontaine)  an  earth  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  and  does  not  become  colourless  by 
ignition  in  hydrogen.    It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  rose-coloured  solutions, 

•  The  paper  above  referred  to  it  accompanied  by  exact  digrams  of  the  erbium-  and  dldjnituro-fpectra. 
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which  yield  an  absorption-spectrum.  Delafontaine  is  of  opinion  thai  the  earth  de- 
scribed by  Bahr  and  Bunsen  as  erbia,  is  really  tcrbia,  the  true  erbia,  which  is  first 
precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  from  the  solution  of  the  mixed  earths,  having,  as  above 
mentioned,  a  yellow  (not  a  rose)  colour,  and  not  producing  an  absorption-spectrum. 
Bahr  and  Bunsen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  the  yellow  colour  and  other 
peculiarities  of  Delafontaine' s  erbia  are  to  be  attributed  to  imperfect  separation  of  the 
cerium-metals. 

Further  experiments  are  perhaps  required,  to  afford  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  whether  crude  yttria  is  a  mixture  of  three  earths  or  of  only  two ;  but,  for  the 
present,  the  very  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  Bahr  and  Bunsen  must  be  regarded 
as  throwing  great  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  third  of  these  earths — the  so-called 
terbia.  The  fact  which  tells  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view,  is  that 
Delafontaine's  terbia  exhibits  an  absorption-spectrum,  whereas  his  erbia  does  not ;  but 
the  descriptions  hitherto  given  of  his  methods  of  separation  are  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  efficiency. 

According  to  Delafontaine,  the  atomic  weight  of  yttrium  is  744  (yttria  «= 
Y"0) ;  that  of  erbium  is  higher,  and  that  of  terbium  higher  still.  He  further  regards 
it  as  probable  thatgadolinite  contains  a  fourth  metal,  whose  salts  have  an  absorption- 
spectrum  partly  corresponding  with  that  of  didymium. 

According  to  Bahr  and  Bunsen,  the  atomic  weight  of  yttrium  is  61  7,  and  that 
of  erbium  112-6. 

•  H*  > 

TEBEBAMIC  ACXD.  CTH"NO,  =  (C'HJO*)"  j  q.  Tercbamide.— This  com- 
pound is  produced ,  by  heating  terebic  acid  in  ammonia-gas  to  1 40°-l 60°,  as  a  sublimate, 
which  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  The  solutions  are 
neutral  to  litmus,  and  do  not  decompose  carbonates.  Terebamic  acid  dissolves  easily 
in  caustic  alkalis,  and  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 
— The  barium-salt,  Cl,HMBa"N;:0*.2H*0,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up  on 
evaporation  to  a  gum :  it  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  state  by  alcohol,  and  forms, 
after  drying,  a  loose  web  of  microscopic  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  viii,  575.) 

T£eebamide.    See  the  preceding  article. 

An  optically  inactive  isomer  of  turpentine-oil  (j.  ».). 
,    Syn.  with  Camphkxks  (i.  724). 
■   Syn.  with  Tbrxbic  Acid. 
One  of  the  isomers  of  turpentine-oil  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  hydrochlorate,  CH'MiCl,  or  the  hydrobromute,  C,#Hu.HBr.    It  also 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  turpentine  of  Pinua  maritima.    (See  Turpkctinb  Ofl.) 

TBREBENTSfclC  ACXB.  G^ITW  (J.  Person ne,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.c.  263.)— 
This  acid  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  fused  turpentine- hydrate  over  soda- 
lime  heated  to  40o°,  and  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  tho 
reaction  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  large  quantities  of  marsh-gas  and  hydrogen : 

C,eH,<r0»    -    CH"*)'  +  2CH1  +  IP. 

This  acid  is  white,  has  a  faint  odour  resembling  that  of  the  goat,  is  heavier  than 
water,  melts  at  90°,  and  distils  with  partial  decomposition  at  2/*0J.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  as  a  powder  consisting  of 
small  needle-shaped  crystals ;  it  is  vory  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  sublima- 
tion, it  crystallises  in  small  spangles,  apparently  having  tho  form  of  oblique  prisms. 
Its  vapour  is  acrid,  and  attacks  the  nose  strongly. 

Terebentilic  acid  is  monobasic. — Its  calcium-salt,  formed  by  treating  the  acid  with 
lime,  crystallises  in  small  silky  needles,  resembling  sulphate  of  quinine.— The  Irad- 
salt  is  uncrystallisable,  and  resembles  gum-arabic. — The  silver-salt,  C*H*AgO:t,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. 

With  alcohol,  terebentilic  acid  easily  forms  an  ether  having  the  odour  of  pears  and 
pine-apples. 

T£keb enzx c  ACZD<  An  acid  produced,  according  to  Cailliot  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3],  xxi.  31),  together  with  terophthalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  turpentine-oil.  It  is  separated  from  the  terephthalic  acid  by  boiling  water  or  cold 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution,  on  cooling,  in  small  shining  needles 
said  to  have  the  composition  C}%IPO*.  It  volatilises  easily  with  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water,  melts  at  169°,  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  but  sublimes  at  100°  when 
heated  in  open  vessels.  Its  ether  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  anise,  and  boils  at  130°. 
The  metallic  terebenzates  are  about  as  soluble  in  water  as  the  benzoates. 

C7Hit0i  =  (^^Tjo'.-A  product  of  the  action  of  nitric 
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acid  tipon  turpentine-oil,  discovered  by  Bromeis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  297),  woo 
called  it  (urpentinic  acid  ;  further  examined  by  Rabourdin  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  185), 
who  designated  it  as  tertbUic  or  tcrebenic  acid ;  by  Cailliot  (L.  Institut  1849,o.353\ 
and  lastly  by  Svanberg  and  Eckmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxvi.  220). 

To  prepare  it,  oil  of  turpentine  is  heated  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  as  long  as  red  fumes  are  evolved,  whereby  a 
reddish-yellow  brittlo  resin  and  a  yellow  acid  liquid  are  obtained.  This  liquid, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  deposits  a  whitish- 
yellow  precipitate,  having  the  consistence  of  pitch ;  and  the  watery  liquid  separated 
therefrom  yields  crystallino  terobic  acid.    (Svanberg  and  Eckmann.) 

Terebic  acid  crystallises  (according  to  Bromeis)  in  tolerably  regular  forms, 
appearing  under  the  microscope  as  four-6ided  prisms  with  oblique  terminal  faces,  and 
exhibiting  an  extraordinary  lustre  on  their  lateral  faces.  It  has  a  puroly  acid  taste, 
dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  moro  readily  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  sulphuric  acid  chars  it.  The 
acid  melts  at  200°  without  loss  of  weight ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  begins  to 
boil,  and  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyroterebic  acid :  C'lT'O*  —  CO1 
+  &WO*. 

Tcrebates. — Terebic  acid  is  dibasic.  It  decomposes  carbonates,  forming  acid  salts, 
.C^H^MO*  and  C'^'IkT'O",  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  do  not  exert  any  further 
action  upon  carbonates.  In  contact  with  metallic  oxides  and  hvd rates,  however,  the 
acid  forms  neutral  salts,  C7H»MfO«  and  Cn"M"04.  It  resembles  salicylic  mid  in 
forming  acid  more  readily  than  neutral  salts.  It  also  forms  acid  others,  which  act 
with  bases  like  a  monobasic  acid. 

The  neutral  terebates  all  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  and  retain  at  least  one 
atom  of  it  until  heated  to  a  tomperaturo  at  which  they  decompose.  "When  dehydrated 
as  far  as  possible  without  decomposition,  they  have  the  composition  CTH,M"0,.H:0. 
Hence  they  are  regarded  by  Cailliot  as  salts  of  a  peculiar  acid,  CtH,jO*.  which  he 
calls  diaterobic  acid.  But,  as  they  yiold  terebic  acid  when  decomposed  by  acids, 
this  supposition  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  very  good  grounds. 

Terebatet  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  gait  is  deliquescent  and  ancrystallisable. 
— The  acid  salt,  C'H'tNH^O*,  forms  very  soluble  prisms ;  which  givo  off"  their  ammonia, 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  at  100°. 

Terebates  of  Barium.— The  neutral  salt,  2CIH,Ba"0\5H'0,  obtained  by  adding 
baryta-water  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  salt,  and  precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid,  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass,  which  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  140J,*  leaving 
the  salt  2C'II,Ba"0,.3U70.  This  hydrate,  which  appears  also  to  bo  precipitated  by 
alcohol  from  the  aqueous  solution,  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  yields 
crystals  of  another  hydrate,  C'IIBBa"0*.3lPO  (Cailliot). — The  acid  barium-mlt, 
C;4H,,Ba"0'.2H'0,  or  C/H,Ca"0,.CTHloO«.2niO,  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  barium,  is  precipitated  from  its  syrupy  solution  by  alcohol  in 
needles  (Cailliot) ;  according  to  Svanberg  and  Eckmann,  it  is  uncrystallisablo. 
A  more  dilute  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  slowly  deposits  nodules  of  the  neutral  salt, 
while  froe  terebic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

The  neutral  calcium-salt  separates,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution, 
in  microscopic  tables,  containing  2C7H"Ca"Ol.6H,0 ;  but  on  boiling  tho  solution,  it  i» 
doposited  in  small  crystals  containing  C'IPCaOUI'O. 

Terebates  of  Lead.— The  neutral  salt,  3C7H,Pb"0«.2H»0,  forms  crystalline 
nodules,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  aro  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with 
formation  of  a  basic  salt.— A  basic  lead-salt,  2CrH*Pb"04  JVH*0\3H*0,  is  also  pre- 
cipitated on  evaporating  a  solution  of  1  at.  lead-oxide  in  1  at.  terebic  acid. — Cailliot 
likewise  describes  a  salt  containing  2C,HsPb"0\5H,0,  which  he  calls  mctaterrbaU  of 
lead,  representing  it  as  2P60C4^"On.— The  acid  lead-salt,  C,,H'»Pb"0«.H,0  = 
C'IPPb  O'.C'H^O'.H'O,  is  obtained  by  saturating  tho  aqueous  acid  with  litharpe, 
taking  care  that  the  latter  is  not  ndded  in  excess,  and  crystallises  from  the  liquid, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  in  small  white  groups  of  crystals  resembling  cauliflower-heads. 

The  acid  potassium-salt,  2CTH,KO,.H:0,  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
potassium  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  forms 
very  solublo  crystals,  which  givo  off  their  water  at  100c. — The  acid  sodium-salt, 
2C'HtNa04.HH),  prepared  like  tho  preceding,  also  gives  off  its  water  afr  100°. 

Silver-salts.— Tho  neutral  salt,  CIPAgHKHK),  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  the  neutral  barium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  uncrystallisable  (Svan- 
berg and  Eckmann).  According  to  Cailliot,  it  dissolves  very  slightly  in  boiling 
water,  and  separates  therefrom  in  needles.— Tho  arid  silv<r-salt,  C7H»AgO\  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  acid  ammonium-  or  barium-salt  with  nitrato  of  silver,  then  evapo- 
rating, and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool  slowly,  forms  beautiful  shining  prisms. 
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TnSBXC  ETHERS.  Tcrobic  acid,  as  already  observed,  forms  acid  ethors, 
which  react  like  monobasic  acids  ;  they  are  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  terebic 

CTH"0«) 

acid  on  the  several  alcohols.— Elhyl-terebic  acid,  CTHJ(C,H,)04  =■      C,H»VO«,  is 

Hi 

an  oil,  having  a  burning  but  not  acid  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  not  apable 
of  being  distilled  without  decomposition.  Its  salts  have  but  little  stability,  and  are 
resolved  by  the  slightest  heat  into  metallic  terebate,  ethyl-torebic  acid,  and  alcohol,  e.g. : 

C'<H,«Ba"(C«H1)50»  +  HsO    =    CHWO*  +  C»H«0  +  [C'H\C*H*)0*]. 

The  methylic  and  amylic  ethers  resemble  the  ethylic  ether  in  composition  and  in 
properti  es.    (C  a  i  1 1  i  o  t,  loc.  cil. ) 

TXREBILIC  ACED.    Syn.  with  Trbkbic  Aod. 

TERICAMPHenb.    An  isomer  of  turpentine-oil  (q.v.). 

TSRSCBSTSXC  or  TERECRTLIC  ACID.  0*11*0*.  An  acid  said  by  Cailliot 
to  bo  contained,  together  with  oxalic,  torcphthulic,  terebenzic,  and  turpentinic  acids,  in 
the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  oxidising  turpentine-oil  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water. 

TS&ENZTE.    A  mineral  from  Antwerp,  in  New  York,  of  specific  gravity  2 '63/ 
regarded  by  Dana (ii.  203)  as  an  alterod  form  of  scapolite. 

TEREFHTHA1AMXSE,     See  TsRXPHTHALIC  AMIUES  (p.  726). 

TEREPHTHALIC  ACID.    CH'O1  -  (CBH*^'|o».      Jnsolinic  Acid.-A 

product  of  the  oxidation  of  turpentine-oil  and  other  hydrocarbons  and  of  certain  alde- 
hydes. It  was  discovered  by  Cailliot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxi.  28),  who  obtained  it 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine-oil,  and  more  completely  examined  by  Do  la 
Rue  and  Hugo  Miiller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxi.  86).  Ilofmann  {ibid,  xcvii.  197),  • 
by  oxidising  cuminic  acid,  cuminic  aldehyde,  and  cymone  with  chromic  acid,  obtained 
a  dibasic  acid,  which  he  called  insolinicacid,  and  represented  by  the  formula  C*H*0\ 
but,  according  to  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller,  this  acid  is  identical  with  terephthalic 
acid.  According  to  Schwanert  {ibid,  exxxii.  257),  terephthalic  acid  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  several  volatile  oils:  cymene,  turpfutine-oil,  lemon-oil, 
thymene,  and  cajeput-oil,  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  yield  terephthalic  and  camphretic 
acids  ;  cumin  oil  yields  terephthalic  but  no  camphretic  acid;  camphor,  worm  wood -oil, 
borneol,  and  peppermint-oil  yield  camphretic  but  no  terephthalic  acid ;  thymol  does 
not  yield  either  of  these  acids  ;  thyme-oil  or  thyraene  yields,  together  with  terephtha- 
lic acid,  an  oil  having  the  composition  of  Hofmanns  iusolinic  acid.  De  la  Kue  and 
Miiller  {ibid.  cxx.  339  ;  exxi.  86)  have  obtained  torephthalic  acid,  togcthorwith  other 
acid*,  by  tho  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  rectified  coal-tar  oil  (a  mixture  of  toluene, 
xylene,  and  pseudocumene),  and  on  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  of  Burmese  naphtha;  they 
find  also  that  it  is  always  produced  in  tho  preparation  of  toluylic  acid  from  cymene,  anil 
in  the  treatment  of  that  hydrocarbon  with  fuming  nitric  acid  for  tho  production  of 
nitrotolnylie  acid,  the  result  being  the  same  whether  the  cymene  has  been  obtained  from 
Roman  cumin-oil  or  from  camphor.  According  to  Beilstei  n  (ibid,  exxxiii.  32 ;  exxxvii. 
301 ),  xylene  oxidised  with  dilute  nitric  acid  yields  only  toluylic  acid :  CHld  +  O*  — 
dPO*  +  HaO ;  but  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  dichromate,  it  yields, 
by  further  oxidation,  terephthalic  acid,  which  indeed  is  likewise  produced  by  the  direct 
treatment  of  toluylic  acid  with  the  same  oxidising  mixture. 

Pre] >a ration. —  1.  From  Turpentine-oil. — Tho  oil  is  treated,  in  a  retort,  with  a  large 
excels  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bidk  of  water,  as  long  as  red  fumes  continue 
to  escape.  The  acid  mother-liquor  thus  obtained  is  separated  from  the  resin,  and  the 
residue  is  treated  with  cold  water,  which  again  leaves  an  orange-yellow  resin,  contain- 
ing terephthalic  and  terebenzic  acids.  The  latter  may  be  removed  by  solution  in  cold 
alcohol  and  boiling  water ;  the  terephthalic  acid  is  then  dissolved  in  ammonia ;  and 
the  resulting  ammonium-salt,  after  being  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  boil- 
ing with  animal  charcoal,  is  decomposed  by  a  mineral  acid. 

2.  From  Cuminic  Acid,  Cuminic  Aldehyde,  Xylene,  &c— One  part  of  cuminic 
acid  is  cohobated  for  about  twelve  hours  with  1  pt.  of  dichromate  0f  potassium, 
8  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  12  pts.  of  water.  Terephthalic  acid  is  then 
found  floating  on  tho  groen  liquid,  after  cooling,  as  a  white  flour-like  powder, 
and  the  liquid  retains  in  suspension  a  greenish  half-fused  mass,  consisting  of 
chromic  terephthalate.  The  liquid  is  now  to  bo  filtered,  the  insoluble  matter  washed 
with  water  to  remove  the  soluble  chromium-salt,  and  tho  residue  boiled  with 
ammonia,  which  dissolves  terephthalic  acid,  having  chromic  oxide  undissolved. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  white  powder. 
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which,  when  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  or  heated  with  boiling  alcohol  (to  remove 
adhering  cuminic  acid),  constitutes  pure  terephthalic  acid  (Hofmann).  In  a  similar 
manner  terephthalic  acid  may  bo  prepared  from  Roman  cumin-oil,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  cuminic  aldehyde  and  cymeno.  Be  i  1  stei  n  prepares  it  by  boiling  100 grms.  xylene 
for  several  days  with  400  grms.  potassium-dichromato  and  550  grms.  oil  of  vitriol 
diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, — then  filtering,  dissolving  the  residue  in  carbo- 
nate of  sodium,  diluting  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  precipitating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Properties.—  Terephthalic  acid  is  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  not  percep- 
tibly soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  acetic  acid.  When  warmed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity,  without  formation  of  a 
sulphoterephthalic  acid,  and  is  separated  in  its  original  state  on  addition  of  water. 
When  heated,  it  sublimes  without  previous  fusion,  forming  an  indistinctly  crystalline 
sublimate,  which  has  the  same  composition  and  properties  as  the  original  acid;  tereph- 
thalic acid  is  not  therefore,  like  its  isomer,  phthalic  acid,  resolved  by  neat  into  w*U»*r  aud 
the  anhydride.  When  heated  with  potash,  it  is  resolved,  like  phthalic  acid,  into  ben- 
zene and  carbonic  anhydride  (De  la  Rue  and  Muller).  Hofmann's  insolinic  acid 
molts  at  a  very  high  temperature,  its  melting-  and  boiling-points  nearly  coinciding, 
When  distilled,  it  partly  sublimes  unaltered,  while  the  rest  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzene,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolvod,  and  a  carbo- 
naceous residuo  remaining  in  the  retort.* 

Terephthalates. — Terephthalic  acid  dissolves  in  alkalis,  neutralising  them  com- 
pletely, and  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  phthalic  acid.  Although  dibasic,  it  does 
not  form  any  double  salts,  and  shows  but  little  tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  Nearly 
all  the  terephthalates  are  soluble  and  crystallisable,  and  so  inflammable  that  they 
may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  spark  from  flint  and  steel,  and  burn  away  slowly  like  tind*r, 
emitting  the  characteristic  odour  of  benzene.  Terephthalic  acid  forms  acid  and  neutral 
ethers  (p.  727). 

Terephthalate  of  Ammonium,  C^H^NH^'O*,  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation,  in 
small  crystals  having  a  strong  lustre  (Beilstein).— The  barium-salt,  CH'Ba'O'. 
4H:0,  obtained  by  mixing  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  with 
chloride  of  barium,  crystallises  from  water  in  concentrically-grouped  tablets,  which 
become  anhydrous  at  150°,  and  dissolve  in  355  pts.  water  at  5°. — The  calcium  salt, 
C^H'Ca'O'.SH'O,  prepared  in  like  manner,  dissolves  in  1213  pts.  water  at  6J  (Beil- 
stein).— The  silver-salt,  C'H'Ag^O',  separates  as  a  curdy  precipitate  on  mixing  the 
solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.    (Do  la  Rue  and  Miillcr.) 

Nltrotereptatfaalio  Arid,  CH4(N03)0«,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
fuming  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  on  terephthalic  acid,  and  separates  from  water  in 
cauliflower-liko  aggregates.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  forms  well-crystallised 
metallic  salts,  and  crystallisable  ethers,  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  melt  at 
low  temperatures.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  oxyterephthalamic  or 
amidoterephthalic  acid  (infra).    (Do  la  Rue  and  Muller.) 

Oxytkrephtkaxic  Acid,  OH'O*  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oxy- 
terephthalamic acid.  It  forms  well-crystallised  salts,  less  soluble  than  the  corre- 
sponding terephthalates.    (D  e  1  a  R  u  e  and  Muller.) 

TEREPHTHALIC  AMIDES.  1.  Terephthalamide,  C*HaK*0'  - 
N\H*.(C"H,0,)'\  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  terephthalic  chloride,  ii  a 
while  amorphous  body,  not  dissolved  by  any  solution. —  2.  Kitroterephthalamidc, 
C'H^NO^N'O*.  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  terephthalamide,  crys- 
tallises in  fine  prisms. — 3.  Terephthalyl-nitrile,  C'H'N1,  is  obtained  by  treating 
terephthalamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  distilling  over  as  a  liquid,  which  solidifies 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  forms  fine  prismatic  crystals,  colourless  and  scentless,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  benzene,  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  When  boiled  with 
caustic  alkalis,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  ammonia  and  terephthalic  acid. 

4.  Oxyterephthalamic  Acid,&RW  -  (V^T^or  Amidoterephtha. 

lie  Acid,  C8H*(NH*)0\  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitrotereph- 
thalic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  thin  prisms,  and  often  in  mosslike  groups  of  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform.  It  unites  both  with 
acids  and  with  bases ;  the  solutions  of  tho  latter  compounds  are  highly  fluorescent, 
Tho  ethers  of  oxyterephthalamic  acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agrnts 
on  those  of  nitroterephthalic  acid. — Tho  cthylic  ether  forms  large  crystals  resembling 

*  The  physical  characters  of  Intolinlc  acid  are  the  snme  at  thote  of  terephthalic  arid ;  but  the 
analyir*  of  the  acid  and  of  lit  salts  agree  very  nearly  with  the  uumberi  required  by  Hofmann 'i  for- 
mula C*H"0«,  and  differ  considerably  from  those  required  by  the  formula  of  terephthalic  acid. 
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uranic  nitrate  ;  its  solutions  arc  strongly  fluorescent.  Oxyterephthalamic  acid  is  con- 
verted by  nitrous  acid  into  oxyterephthalic  acid. 

TEKEPHTHAUG  CBLOKXOS,  CH4OtCl,>  is  produced,  together  with  phos- 
phoric oxycbloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  terephthalic  acid  at 
40°.  It  forms  beautiful  crystals,  inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  smelling 
when  heated  like  benzoic  chloride,  which  it  resembles  in  its  reactions.  (De  la  Ru« 
and  M  uller.) 

TEREPBTEAUC  ethers.  Terephthalic  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  acid 
ethers.  The  neutral  ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  terephthalic  chloride  upon 
alcohols,  or  by  that  of  alcoholic  iodides  on  the  silver-  or  potassium-salt  of  terephthalic 
acid. — The  acid  ethers  are  usually  formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  the  neutral 
ethers,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  iodides  on  terephthalate  of  silver.  They  are  well- 
marked  monobasic  acids,  and  form  salts  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

Central  Amylic  Tertphthalate,  C"H4(C*II"),0*,  forms  pearly  scales,  which  melt  at 
the  heat  of  the  hand. — The  neutral  ethylic  ether,  C,H*(C*H,),0\  forms  long  prismatic 
crystals  resembling  urea,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (De  la  Rue  and  Muller). 
It  melts  at  44°,  solidifies  at  29°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Beilstein).—  The  neutral  vuthylic  ether,  C,H<(CU»)»04,  forms  beautiful 
flat  prismatic  crystals,  several  inches  long,  which  melt  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  and 
subhme  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm,  less  easily  in  cold  alcohol 
(De  la  Rue  and  Muller).  According  to  Beilstein,  it  melts  at  140°,  and  solidifies 
again  at  130°. — The  neutral  phenylie  ether,  C,H'(C,H*),0*,  is  white,  crystalline,  and 
melts  at  a  temperature  above  100°.    (De  la  Rue  and  Muller.) 

See  Tkkkphthaijc  Amides  (p.  726). 

(See  Ofiaxic  Acid,  Amidks 

of,  iv.  206.) 

See  TrRpmmxE-oiL,  Hydrates  of. 


TESSA  CATECHU.    Syn.  with  Catechu  (i.  816). 

TERRA  EX  SIESTA,  A  ferruginous  clay,  occurring  near  Siena,  in  Italy,  in 
thick  brownish-yellow  masses,  often  light-yellow  in  the  middle,  and  yielding  a 
greenish-yellow  powder.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3*46,  a  conch  oidal  fracture,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  According  to  Rowney.it  contains  75*3  per  cent, 
ferric  oxide,  9*6  alumina,  11  1  silica,  and  13*0  water,  besides  small  quantities  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  When  burnt,  it  becomes  brown-red,  and  yields  a  dark-red  powder.  It 
is  used  as  a  pigment,  both  in  its  natural  state,  as  raw  siena,  and,  after  ignition,  as  burnt 


A  name  of  potassium-acetate.  Sodium- 
acetate  is  sometimes  called  Terra  fol.  tart,  cryttaUuabilis. 

Syn.  with  Catechu. 

Lemnian  earth  (iii.  670). 

wCTTXiOSA.   Obsolete  name  of  bole. 

Obsolete  name  of 


A  nobiliS,   A  name  applied  by  Bergemann  to  the  diamond,  at  a 


when  its  real  nature  was  not  known. 

TERRA  potjdesosa.   An  old  name  of  baryta.    Terra  pondcrosa  salita, 

old  name 

See  Umbeh. 

rBXXXS.    One  of  the  three  elementary  earths 
Becher,  and  supposed  to  be  especially  abundant  in  siliceous  minerals. 

TSS8EEZTB.   Syn.  with  Apophtujtb  (i.  351). 

TESSERAL  PYRITES.  A  name  applied  to  the  native  arsenides  of  cobalt, 
smaltine  and,  skutterudite,  both  of  which  crystallise  in  the  monometric  or  tesseral 
ay  stem  (i.  1041). 

Svn.  with  Albitb.    (See  Fbxspab,  ii.  621.) 

See  Cbtstajxoorapht  (ii.  121,  144). 

A  prefix  applied  to  compounds  containing  4  at,  of  a  chlorous  element 
to  1  at.  of  a  basylous  element:  e.g.,  tetrachloride  of  tin,  SnCl«;  also  to  substitution- 
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compound*,  in  which  4  at  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  radicle,  simple  or  compound'. 
e.g.,  tetrachloroquinone,  tetratuethylatnmoniura,  &c 

TETRACLASITE.    Syn.  with  Scafouts  (p.  203). 

TETRASECTL,  or  MTBADECATT1.  C'H1* ;  also  called  Myristyl.— Tho 
fourteenth  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles,  OH1**'. — Tciradecylic  hydritU, 
CMH'°,  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum  :  it  boils  between  236°  aad 
240°,  and  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  the  corresponding  chloride,  CWH,"C1. — Tetra- 
decylic  or  Mtftistic  Alcohol,  or  Methal,  CuHwO,  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  sper- 
maceti (iii.  1072). 

TETRADYMITE.    Native  tellurido  of  bismuth  (p.  707). 

TETKAHEDRITE.  Fahl-ore,  Grey  Copper,  Fahlerz,  Knpferfahlerz,  Tanaha*t. 
— Varieties:  Polytelite,  Weissgiltigerz  or  Stfberfahierz;  Schwarzgiltigers  and  Grav* 
giltiaerz  ;  Spanio/ite  or  Quecksilberfahlerz. 

Tho  name  tetrahedrite,  or  fahl-oro,  is  applied  to  a  group  of  isomorphous  mineral*, 
crystallising  in  hemibedral  forms  of  the  monometric  or  regular  system,  and  eonsbting 
of  mixtures  of  sulphur-salts  (sulphantimonites  and  sulpharsenites),  in  which  the 
sulphur  of  the  base  is  to  that  of  tho  acid,  for  the  most  part,  as  4  :  3.    The  general 

formula  of  the  group  is,  therefore,  |  «  s^Vas*^8''       *mW  H 

denoting  Cu  (cuprosum)  and  Ag,  and  N"  denoting  Fe,  Sn,  and  Hg  (  =  200). 
The  forms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  tho  regular  tetrahedron,  ^  {fig.  190,  ii. 

202  0 
230),  the  triakis-tetruhodron         {Jig.  796),  and  the  combinations  +  ^  •  »0x 


O                                             ft  0.O9                     O  502 

(^.197,i».231)>  +  |  .  ooO  {fig.  203,  ii.  232),  +^  •  +  1^(^.797),  +j  • 

«OGfa.798),  +  ~  •  ooO  •  ^,  and  others. 

Fig.  796.  Fig.  797. 


Twin-crystals  occur,  with  octahedral  composition-face.     Cleavage  octahedral  in 
traces.    The  mineral  also  occurs  granular  to  impalpable,  and  compact.    Hardness  - 
Fig.  798.  3  to  4  5.    Specific  gravity  =  4-5  to  511. 

metallic.  Colour  between  steel-grey  and  iron-black. 
Streak  generally  the  same  as  the  colour.  Opaque,  of 
subtranslucent  in  very  thin  splinters,  with  cherry- 
red  transmitted  colour.  Fracture  suboonchold&l,  un- 
even.   Bather  brittle. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  off  fumes  of  antimony 
and  sometimes  of  arsenic,  then  melts,  and  after 
roasting  leaves  a  globule  of  copper.  When  pulverised* 
it  dissolves  with  little  residue  in  nitric  acid,  forming 
a  brownish-green  solution. 

The  best  mode  of  analysing  tetrahedrite  is  that  of 
H.  Rose,  which  consists  in  heating  the  mineral  in  » 
stream  of  chlorine;  the  metals  arc  thoreby  conrertei 
into  chlorides,  some  of  which  are  volatile,  while  others  are  fixed,  a  division  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  further  separation  (p.  637). 

Analyses: — 1,  2.  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  676). — 3.  Svanberg  (Kongl.  Vetensk. 
Acad.  Forhl.  iv.  85). — 4.  Rammelsborg  {Mineralchemie,  p.  87).— 5,  6,  7.  H.  Rose, 
{Inc.  cit.)—&.  Oenth  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xvi.  83).— 9.  Schoidhauer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii. 
161).— 10.  Von  Hauer  (Jahrb.  Geolog.  Reichs.  1852,  p.  98):— 
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S.       8K       At.      Ou.      F*.    Zo.       A|t.  Hg 
1.  ClaiMthal  .    .    .  54  73  28«24    .    .    84  48  2- 27   6*5    4  97   .    .    =  100-24 
».  Freiberg  .   .    .  81-17  84-63    .    .    14  81   6*98  0-99  31*29    .   .    =  9887 

^'rmUud.]      3<W»  84-77  traco  82-91   Ml   wo    3,09   •   •   I'bO  M,  Co0-49gangue  1-J9  = 

4.  Meueberg  .  .  54*fW)  26*&G  .    .  30*47  3-52  3"39  10-48  .  .  Pb  6*78  =  100*00 

6.  KMpnik     .  .  .  3.V77  23*94  2  88  37*98  0*86  7*29  0-6*2  .  .  b  99-34 

6.  Gersdorf  .  .  .  26*33  16*52  7*21  38  63  4*M9  2*76  3*37  .  .  ■=  9H*71 

7.  Als-ce      .  .  .  20-83  12-46  10*19  40  60  4  66  3*G9  0  60  .  .  quart!  041  -  99*44     ^AAl  i  ,  -. 

*•  ^SSSL  N  j  ,lM  3073  >■«  ™  ,0M  •  •  = 100  _  ffi 

*'  S^^un<^i?;Ig,0, J  5,334  18  48  *•*  35,90  4,90  101  ^  7M  «>u*rt«  2,73  =  9m(  University 

,0'  Uungarr;!,Ch,J  »4'37  -i*4*  3068  146  •    •    0  09  !«•»  -  X^CHIC. 

Most  of  these  analyses  agree  nearly  with  the  general  formula  above  given. 

"When  the  mineral  contains  much  silver,  it  is  called  Polytelitc,  SilberfaJil-ore,  or 
WtifisgiUigcrg.  A  variety  of  this  mineral,  -which  occurs  massive  and  fine-granular,  of 
Bjxvific  gravity  5*438  and  5*465,  at  the  "HofFnung  Gottes"  mine,  near  Freiberg,  con- 
tains 36  to  38  per  cent,  lead,  together  with  22*63  S,  22*39  Sb,  6  92— 5*73  Ag,  3*72— 
3*83  Fe,  3*15—6*7  Zn,  019— 0*32  Cu  =  100.  In  this  mineral  the  sulphur-ratio  for 
the  buses  and  acids  is  3  :  2 ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  tetrahedrite,  if  some  of  tho  bases 
aro  reckoned  as  impurities. 

An  ore  from  mino  Altar,  near  Coquimbo,  was  found  by  Fi  eld  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv. 
332)  to  eontaiu  30  35  per  cent.  S,  3*91  As,  20*28  Sb,  36*72  Cu,  7  26  Zn,  1*23  Fo, 
0  075  Ag,  and  0-008  Au.  It  is  soft,  of  greasy  appearance,  greenish-grey,  slightly 
reddish,  and  yields  a  bright-red  powder.  Domeyko  considers  it  impure,  containing 
blende,  pyrites,  and  galena.  Ettling  observes  that  it  is  analogous  in  constitution  rather 
to  enargite  than  to  tetrahedrite,  corresponding  to  the  formula  4MsS.(Sb, ;  AsJ)S\ 

Aphthoiiite,  or  Aftonite,  irom  Wermlaud,  Sweden,  has  a  steel-grey  colour,  and  black 
streak  ;  hardness  »  3 ;  specific  gravity  =  4*87.  It  gives  the  formula  7M3S. 
(Sb*;  As'jS3. 

Anvivite  is  a  massive  ore  from  the  Anniviersthal  in  tho  Valais,  containing  (after 
deduction  of  9  4  per  cent,  of  quartz)  26*22  per  cent.  S,  1210  As,  9  71  Sb,  6*46  Bi, 
39*26  Cu,  415  Fe,  2*22  Zn  99  21,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  8M'S. 
(Sb* ;  As*;  Bi*)S* ;  but  the  mineral  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completely  examined. 
Kenngott(  UchcrsiclU,  1855,  p.  120)  regards  it  as  an  impure  tetrahedrite. 

Ttnnantite,  which  is  a  sulpharsenite  of  copper  and  iron,  isomorpbouswith  tetrahedrite, 
is  by  some  mineralogists  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  latter ;  but  its  composition 
does  not  agree  with  the  formula  4M8S.Aa,S»,  but  rather  with  7M,S.2As'S*.  (See 
Tbnnantitb,  p.  720.) 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  formula  of  tetrahedrite,  see  RammeUbcrg's  Mimrd- 
chemie  (pp.  90—99). 

Large  tetrahedral  crystals  of  tetrahedrite,  having  mostly  a  rough  dull  surface,  are 
found  in  the  Cornish  mines  near  St.  Austel.  More  brilliant  and  highly  modified 
crystals  occur  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  KremniU  in  Hungary,  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
Xapnik  in  Transylvania,  and  Dillenberg  in  Nassau.    (Dana,  ii.  82.) 

ISTBAMERCUBAMMOHIUM.     SCO  MXBCUHY-BASES,   AjOIONIACAX  (Hi. 

91XBT  N(CH')1    M  t  f  h  d    f  h' 

base  havo  been  already  described  (iii.  999).  Stahlschmidt  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  421 ; 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  403),  by  treating  tri-iodide  of  nitrogen,  or  tri-iodamide,  NP,»  with 
an  excess  of  methylic  iodide,  has  obtained  penta-iodide  of  tetramethy  1- 
ammonium,  together  with  iodoform: 

2NV  +  9CH»I    -    2N(CH»)«P  +  CUP  +  2HI. 

The  brown  liquid  resulting  from  the  reaction,  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  green  crystals  of  tho  pentaiodido; 
and  the  mother-liquor,  on  further  evaporation,  yields  iodoform. — If  tho  liquid  con- 
tains free  ammonia,  protoiodide  of  tetramethylammonium  is  likewise  formed, 
and  unites  with  the  iodoform,  producing  the  crystalline  compound,  C'HUNI7  — 
N(CH»)«I.2CHP. 

The  pentaiodide  of  tetramothylammoniura  easily  gives  up  4  at.  of  its  iodine  to 
alkalis  and  reducing  agents.  With  aqueous  potash,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  which 
contains  tho  protoiodide,  together  with  iodide  and  iodate  of  potassium,  and,  when 
treated  with  acids,  again  yields  the  pentaiodide. 

*  Stahlsehiridt  finds  thnt  when  a  solution  of  Iodine  In  absolute  alcohol,  saturated  nt  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, is  mixed  with  3  or  4  vols,  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  the  resulting  precipitate,  after 
thorough  washing  with  cold  water,  has  the  composition  of  tri-iodamlde,  NI3  ;  but  if  the  lodine- 
aolution  be  mixed  with  2  or  3  tols.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  precipi- 
tate, after  being  well  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  con*l*ts  ofdi-lodamlde,  NHI-. 
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On  mixing  a  warm,  saturated,  alcoholic  solution  of  the  pent*  iodide  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  or  heating  the  pulverised  compound  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  or 
mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  with  iodide  of  tetramethylammonium  and 
ammonia,  a  brown-black  or  dark-green  explosive  compound  is  formed,  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  tri-iodide  of  tetramethylammonium  with  di-iodamide :  C'H,,N,P  - 
N(CH')*I*.NHI*,  or  less  probably  of  di -iodide  of  tetramethylammonium  and  tri- 


drying  bo  carefully  conducted  ;  but  it  explodes  easily  when  touched  with  a  feather,  or 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  when  heated  above  100°.  It  is  insoluhlo  in  water  and  in  dilute 
alcohol ;  but  hot  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it,  apparently  with  decomposition,  and 
formation  of  tetramethykmmomW-pentaiodide. — Nitrate  of  silver  removes  all  the 
iodine  in  the  form  of  silver-iodide.  The  compound  is  decomposed  by  boiling  potash- 
In/,  with  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform.   With  suljphydric  acid  it  deconi- 


Hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  iodine.  (Stahlschmidt) 

TETaAMETHTL-BTKTLEHE,  When  1  vol.  ethylenic  bromide  is  heated 
with  2  vols,  mothylic  sulphide  to  100°,  the  two  bodies  gradually  unite  into  a  crystal- 


in  avacu  m,  in  well-defined  crystals.  This  compound  dissolves  in  all  proportions ofhot 
water,  le  s  freely  in  alcohol,  not  at  all  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  ether  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  in  white  prisms.  When  treated  with  a  silver-salt,  it  forms,  together 
with  bromide  of  silver,  a  crystal li sable  very  deliquescent  compound.  With  recently 
precipitated  silver-oxide,  it  yields  a  caustic  alkaline  solution,  containing  the  oxide 
(ClP^Cm^O.  The  deliquescent  hydrochlorate  forms,  with  platinic  chloride,  the 
double  salt  (CH,)«(C*II4)S,ClM>tCl<.  (CahourB,  Compt.  rend. lx.  620, 1 147  ;  Jahresb. 
1865,  p.  477.) 

TETRANmtONAPHTHALEWE.  C,on*(NO')«.— Trinitronaphthalene  (it. 
15),  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  is  converted  into  tetrunitronaph- 
thalcnc  ;  and  both  nitro-eompounds,  when  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  phosphorus,  yield 
iodides  of  polyatomic  bases,  analogous  to  iodide  of  picrammonium  (iv.  640).  (Lante- 
rn a  nn  and  D'Ajuiar,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  i.  431.) 

TETSAPHOBPHAMZC  ACIDS.    (Gladstone,  Proe.  Roy.  Soc  xv.  615.) — 

These  are  amic  acids  derived  from  tetraphosphoric  acid,  I^H'O"  (the  acid  of  Fleit- 

mann  and  Ilenneberg'sphosphates,  i  v.  537),  and  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 

the  compounds  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  with  ammonia.* — TttrapkosphotetratKicac-><i, 
pnvt 

P*(NHJ),IIJ0,f  or  jj.«jo»'  1B  a  8o1'"  ^blt)  body,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 

water,  and  combining  readily  with  bases,  the  amount  of  replaceable  hydrogen  appear- 
ing to  vary  from  1  to  6  atoms. 


a  viscid  liquid,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  a  liquid 
compound  with  ammonia,  but  metallic  salts  appear  to  break  it  up  into  a  variety  of 
bodies.  By  tho  action  of  heat,  boiling  water,  strong  acids,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  it 
may  bo  converted  into  tctraphosphotetramic  acid.  Among  tho  bodies  formed  from  it 
when  heated  alone,  is  a  white  substance,  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  cold  water,  and 
having  tho  same  composition  as  ammonium -meta phosphate,  PNU40* ;  this  substance 
is  at  once  transformed,  by  hot  water  or  dilute  acids,  into  pyrophosphodiamic  acid. 

Tctrapho*ph<>pentazotic  Acid,  P'N*H»07,  is  formed  when  oxychloride  of  phosphorus 
is  fully  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  mass  is  heated  to  about  230°,  and 
washed  with  cold  water.  It  is  an  insoluble  body  capable  of  decomposing  metallic 
salts,  and  contains  1  at.  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  potassium  or  ammonium. 
When  treated  with  slightly  acidulated  nitrato  of  silver,  it  yields  a  tetrazotic  salt, 
P*N*lI4Ag70,j  which,  when  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  yields  tetraphosphotetramic 
acid  and  other  compounds.  [For  the  discussion  of  the  rational  formulae  of  all  these 
compounds,  see  the  original  paper  above  cited.] 

TETKAPHOSPEATE8.    This  name  may  be  applied  to  one  of  the  classes  of 

phosphates  discovered  by  Floitmann  and  Henneberg,  namely  M^PK)1'  (iv.  537). 

*  Phosphoric  oxychloride  absorbs  either  9  or  4  molecules  or  ammonia,  forminu  white  solids,  probablr 
cmiti'ting  of  sal-ammoniac,  mixed,  In  the  one  case,  with  P(NH:)C1'0,  and  in  the  other  vita 
l>(Nll')'CIO.  (Gladstone.) 


the 


Triammoniaicd  Tetraphosphodiamic  Acid,  P4(NH,),(NH*),H01 1  _ 
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TETBASU1PHODIPHENYLENIC  ACXD.  C"IP.  4H*SO«._An  acid 
formed,  together  with  trisulphodiphenylenic  acid,  C,1H".3H,S0*,  by  heating  sulphate 
of  diazo benzidine  (tetrazodiphenyl)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (iv.  413). 

TETRATHIONIC  ACID.     See  SULPHUR,  OlTQKN- ACIDS  OF  (p.  641). 
TETttAZODIPHENYL.     C'H'N4.    Syn.  with  DlAZOBKNZTni*B  (iv.  412). 

TETRAZODiPHENYL-AMiDonENioi.  C^H^N*.  Syn.  with  Duzo- 
BBNZiniSK-A.Mi.iNL  (iv.  413). 

tetraiodxphenyiimide.  NlH»(C»H«N7\— A  compound  produced  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  perbromide  of  diazobenzidine  (iv.  412). 

tetraphylibte.    Syn.  with  triphyline.    (See  Phosphates,  iv.  672.) 
TETRENE.    Syn.  with  Tetrtlexb. 

tetrethylammonitjm.  N(C*H*)4«  Most  of  the  compounds  of  this  base 
have  been  already  described  (ii.  661). — A  chloriodide,  N^CUI^'Cl'I,  is  produced  by 
adding  aqueous  protoehloride  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tetrethylammonium 
iu  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  gently  heating  the  liquid,  and  leaving  it  to  stand,  the 
chluriodide  is  deposited  in  large  fern-leaf  crystals,  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 
It  is  more  soluble  iu  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water,  which  latter  causes 
decomposition.  The  solution  reacta  like  protoehloride  of  iodine.  (W.  A.  Tilde n, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xix.  146.) 

The  following  compounds  of  tetrethylammonium  with  metallic  acids  have  been 
cxamiued  by  A 1.  Classen  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xciii.  446 ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  420) : 

Tungstate,  (C*H*N)«0.2WO»   ....  deliquescent. 

Molybdate,  (C'H^N^O^MoO'.SH'O       .       .  deliquescent. 

<5,„  HC,H-'N)J0.68nOf.II«O>  <  insoluble  quadratic 

fctannates,  )(C.HwN)I0.7SnO«.H*0(        '       1  j  octahedrons. 

Neutral  chromate,  (C"Hlt,N),O.CrO»  .       .       .  not  crystallisable. 

Dichromate,  (^H^N^O^CrO*.       .       .       .  prismatic  crystals. 

Arsenate,  (CH^NVO.As^O4     ....  crystalline. 

Antimonate,  2(C»H*N)IO.SbJ0»       .       .       .  deliquescent. 

Most  of  these  salta  are  obtained  by  treating  the  metallic  acid  with  a  solution  of  the 
base ;  the  chroruate  by  decomposing  cbromate  of  silver  with  hydrate  of  tetrethylammo- 
nium.  When  heated,  they  yield  offensive-smelling  products,  the  dichromate  decom- 
posing explosively. 

TETRYL,  or  BUTYL.  C,Ht.— The  fourth  alcohol-radicle  of  the  series  C-n*»+'. 
In  the  free  state,  its  molecule  contains  C*I1",  so  that  it  is  isomeric,  or  perhaps  identi- 
cal (iii.  182),  with  octylic  hydride,  C'H'MI.  It  was  first  isolated  by  Kolbe(Chem. 
Soc.  Mem.  iii.  278;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  167),  who  obtained  it  by  the  electrolysis  of 
valerianic  acid,  and  named  it  Valyl;  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm.  xciii.  112;  xcvi. 
364 )  afterwards  obtained  it  by  the  decomposition  of  tetrylic  iodide,  and  exumined  ita 
properties  more  fully. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  Potassium  or  Sodium  on  Tetrylic  Iodide. — 100  pts. 
of  tetrylic  iodide  and  13  or  14  pts.  of  sodium,  are  introduced  into  a  flask,  provided  with 
an  upright  condensing-tube  kept  cool  by  ice-water.  The  action  begins  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  sodium  swelling  up,  and  gradually  be- 
coming covered  with  a  blue  crust.  As  the  action  slackens  it  must  be  accelerated  by 
external  heat,  and  the  liquid  kept  boiling  till  the  blue  colour  of  the  sodium  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  flask  contains  a  white  mass  of  sodium-iodide  saturated  with  tetryl. 
The  tetryl  is  then  distilled  from  the  flask,  and  the  distillate  rectified  over  sodium,  till 
the  metal  completely  retains  its  lustre  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  is  no  longer  attacked. 
The  portion  which,  in  the  last  rectification,  distils  over  between  106°  and  108°  is  pure 
tetryl.  When  potassium  is  used,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  tetryl  is  resolved  into 
tetrylic  hydride  and  tetryleno :  C'H"  -  C1!!1*  +  CH*.  (Wurtz.) 

2.  By  the  Electrolysis  of  Valerianic  Acid  : 

2C4H,,0*  -  C*H»«  +  2CO»  +  H». 
— Wheu  an  electric  current  of  four  Bunsen's  cells  is  passed  through  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  potassic  valerate, — hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  tetrylene  gaw?s  are 
evolved,  and  an  oily  liquid  rises  to  the  surface,  consisting  of  tetryl  and  tetrylic  vale- 
rate. On  boiling  this  liquid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  valerate  of  potas- 
sium gradually  separates,  while  the  tetryl  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  liquid, 
and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectification.  (Kolbe.) 

Properties.— Tetryl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  alight  taste,  with  burning  aftertaste.    Specific  gravity   -   0  694  at  16° 
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fKolbe);  0-7135  at  0°  (Kopp) ;  07057  at  0°  (Wurtz).  Its 
(between  11°  and  88°),  is,  according  to  Kopp: 

00012125<  +  000000027933**  +  0000000016297*'. 

It  boils  at  108°  (Kolbe);  at  1085°  (Wurtz) ;  at  106°  under  a  barometric  pressure 
of  745mm.  (Kopp),  and  distils  completely  without  decomposition.  Vapour-densitr 
«-  4  053  (Kolbe);  4  070  (Wurtz) ;  4  07*  and  388  (Gr.  Williams);  the  calculated 
value  (CH18  =  2  vols.)  is  3  95. 

Tetryl  is  insolublo  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
None  of  the  tetryl-com pounds  can  be  directly  prepared  from  it — Chlorine  and  bromine 
act  upon  it,  but  form  substitution-products. — With  pentachlcride  of  antimony  it  j-it-ld« 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorinated  products  not  yet  examined. — Pentachlori'de  of 
phosphorus  is  decomposed  by  it  only  after  long  boiling,  with  formation  of  trichloride 
of  phosphorus,  chlorinated  tetryl,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  vapours  of  iodbe 
and  tetryl  arc  passed  together  over  spongy  platinum  heated  in  a  tube  to  300°,  a  large 
quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  iodi*»l 
organic substance,  probably  a  substitution-product. — Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action 
«pou  tetryl,  either  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  a  temperature  near  that  of  boiling 
oil.  (Wurtz.) 

Tetryl  forms  compounds  with  other  alcohol-radicles. 

Tetryl -ethyl,  C*H'«  «-  C'H'.C'H4,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mix- 
ture of  tetrylic  and  ethylic  iodides,  has  been  already  described  (ii.  525). 

Tetryl-amyl,  CMl-°  =  C'H'.C^H",  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of 
tetrylic  and  amy  lie  iodides  with  sodium,  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation 
of  tetryl.  The  greater  part  of  the  resulting  liquid  distils  over  between  130°  and  140J, 
and,  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  pure  tetryl-amyl  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  132°,  haviug  a  specific  gravity  of  0*724  at  0°.  Vapour-density  =  4  46  (calc. 
=  4-42).  (Wurtz.) 

Totryl-hexyl,  C"Ha  =  CH'.CH1!,  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mature 
of  reuanthylate  and  valerate  of  potassium.  The  oily  liquid,  which  collects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  aqueous  solution,  is  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons ;  and  when  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation,  yields,  between  100°  and  140°,  a  liquid  containing  tetryl-hexyl. 
which,  Avhcu  further  rectified,  boils  between  155°  and  160°,  and  exhibits  a  vapour- 
duisity  of  4  917  (calc.  «=  4  907) ;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

TETRTL,  ACETATES  OP.  CH'-'O1.— There  are  two  ethers  having  tbii 
composition,  the  one  corresponding  with  normal  tetrylic  alcohol,  the  other  with 
isotetrylie  alcohol  {infra). 

Sormal  Tttrylic  Acetate,  C'lP.CH'O*  -  ^^j0.  is  pro*™**  by  distilling 

equivalent  quantities  of  dry  acetate  and  tctrylsulphate  of  potassium,  or  by  beating 
normal  tetrylic  iodido  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver-acetate  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
distilling  off  the  resulting  liquid.  The  distillate  is  purified  by  washing  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodie  carbonate,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  It  is» 
colourless  liquid,  of  agreeable  odour,  specific  gravity  =*  0  84  4  at  16°,  and  boiling  at 
114J.  Vapour-density  =  4  073;  calc.  -  4  017.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  potash, 
it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  normal  tetrylic  alcohol.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciii.  121.) 

hotttn/lic  Acetate,  perhaps  Cn8^..^,^,  is  produced,  together  with  tetryleno,  by 

heating  hotctrylic  iodide  (obtained  from  erythromannito,  p.  736),  with  acetate  of 
silver  in  staled  tubes.  On  distilling  off  the  tetryleno,  the  isotetrylic  iodide  remain*, 
and  may  be  purified  like  the  normal  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  HI3 
to  1 13°,  and  having  a  strong,  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  but  not  fruity,  like  the  normal 
acetate.    (Do  Luynes,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  501.) 

TETRT1  AXCOHOLS.  C4H'°0.— In  the  articlo  "  Sbcoxdaht  axd  Tkktiakt 
Ai cchoi  s  "  ( p.  216).  it  is  observed  that  there  are  three  possible  tetryl  or  butyl  alcohol*, 
represented  by  the  following  formula?  :— 

cniCH»  /cn» 


c 


CH'CIPCH1 

H 
II 

on 


cii>  n  cn» 

II  HciI* 

Ioh  (oh 


Primary.  Secondary.  Tertiary. 

An  alcohol  having  the  composition  C*lI,0O,  is  produced,  togother  with  ethylic  and 
amylic  alcohols,  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  is  found  in  the  fusel-oil  obtained  from 
mangold-wurzel,  and  sometimes  in  thnt  obtained  from  potatoes.  This,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Wurtz  in  1852  (Compl.  rond.  xxxv.  210;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  107), 
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and  is  distinguished  as  normal  tetrylic  or  butylic  alcohol,  is  supposed  to  be  the  primary 
alcohol.  An  alcohol,  mast  probably  identical  with  it,  has  been  obtained  by  Schoy en 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  233),  by  heating  chloride  of  tetryl  prepared  from  ethyl  (p.  734) 
with  acetate  of  potassium  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  totrylic 
acetate,  and  distilling  this  compound  ether  with  baryta-water. 

An  abnormal  tetrylic  alcohol  (whether  secondary  or  tertiary  has  not  yet  been 
iscertained)  is  produced  by  distilling  the  iodide  or  the  acetate  of  tetryl,  obtained  from 
erythromannite,  with  potash. 

a.  Normal  Tetrylic  Alcohol,  OWO     ^^jo.   Hydrate  of  Tetryl.  Tttrylio 

Hydrate.  (Wurtz,  loc.  cit.) — This  alcohol  was  first  obtained  from  potato-fusol-oil,  in 
which,  however,  it  is  not  always  present.  It  is  best  prepared  by  subjecting  the  fusel- 
oil  obtained  in  the  rectification  of  mangold-wurzcl  molasses  to  fractional  distillation, 
the  portions  which  distil  over  between  80°  and  105°,  105°  and  115°,  115°  and  126°, 
being  collected  apart.  The  first  portion  is  washed  with  water,  and  the  separated  oily 
layer  repeatedly  rectified,  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  104°  being  each  time 
collected  apart.  The  latter  is  mixed  with  tho  portion  which  distilled  over  between 
105°  and  115°,  and  with  that  part  of  the  last  fraction  (between  115°  and  126°)  which, 
when  the  latter  was  repeatedly  rectified,  passed  over  below  115°.  The  whole  of  tho 
distillates  obtained  between  105°  and  115°  are  then  mixed  together,  and  boiled  for 
forty-eight  hours  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  vapours  may  be  condensed  and  allowed  to  run  back  again.  Tho  impure  tetrylic 
alcohol  is  then  distilled  over ;  separated  from  the  water  which  passed  over  with  it ; 
afterwards  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime,  to  dehydrate  it  more  completely,  and 
distilled  off  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  this  distillate  is  repeatedly  rectified 
and  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  108°  and  110°  is  collected  apart:  if  tho 
boiling-point  remains  within  these  limits  during  tho  distillation,  the  tetrylic  alcohol 
thus  obtained  is  very  nearly  pure.  The  process  of  rectification  may  be  considerably 
abridged  by  interposing  between  the  flask  and  the  condensing  apparatus  an  upright 
tube  with  two  bulbs,  and  having  a  thermometer  inserted  into  its  upper  part ;  the  less 
volatilo  portions  then  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  run  back  into  tho  flask, 
whereby  the  separation  of  the  more  volatilo  portions  is  greatly  facilitate*].  (Wurtz.) 

For  complete  purification,  the  tetrylic  alcohol  is  converted  into  iodido  of  totryl, 
which  boils  at  121°,  and  is  easily  separated,  by  fractional  distillation,  from  iodide  of 
ethyl  boiling  at  74°,  and  iodide  of  amyl  at  146°  ;  the  iodide  of  tetryl  is  convert od  into 
acetate  by  treating  it  with  acetate  of  silver ;  the  acetate  of  tetryl  decomposed  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  strong  solution  of  potash,  the  vapours  being  condensed  and  made 
to  run  back  ;  and  tho  tetrylic  alcohol  thereby  separated,  is  deecantod  and  rectified 
over  caustic  baryta. 

Properties. — Tetrylic  alcohol  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  more  mobile  than 
amylic  alcohol,  and  having  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  hitter,  but  less  pungent  and 
more  vinous.  It  does  not  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light.  Specific  gravity  = 
0-8032  at  18-5°.    Boiling-point  -  10°.    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  2  589;  calc.  -  2  565. 

Tetrylic  alcohol  dissolves  in  1^  times  its  weight  of  water  at  18°,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom,  as  an  oily  layer,  on  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
any  other  easily  soluble'  salt.  It  dissolves  chloride  of  calcium,  forming  a  crystallisable 
compound ;  also  recently  fused  chloride  of  cine,  forming  a  syrupy  liquid. 

lkcompositions. — 1.  Tetrylic  alcohol  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  burning  body, 
and  burns  with  a  bright  flame. — 2.  Potassium  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, forming  totrylate  of  potassium,  C4H*KO. — 3.  Caustic  potash,  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
converts  it  into  butyric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  formation  of  a  butyrat", 
When  dropt  upon  soda-lime  heated  to  250°,  it  is  likewise  decomposed,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  ana  formation  of  a  butyrate. — 4.  Hydrochloric  acid  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  tetrylic  alcohol,  converts  it  into  chloride  of  tetryl  (p.  734). — 5.  PentacMoride 
and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  likewise  convert  it  into  chloride  of  totryl. — 6.  Bromine 
and  phosphorus,  added  alternately  in  small  portions,  convert  tetrylic  alcohol  into 
bromide  of  tetryl,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid  (p.  734). — 7.  Similarly,  iodine 
and  phosphorus  give  riso  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  tetryl  (p.  735). — 8.  Oil  of 
vitriol  acts  violently  on  tetrylic  alcohol,  the  mixture  becoming  very  hot  and  strongly 
coloured,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  an  oily  layer  separates  out,  consisting 
chiefly  of  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  tetrylone.  When  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  mixed 
with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  great  heat  is  produced,  and  gas  is  given  off  in  small  quan- 
tity, which  may,  however,  be  increased  by  external  heating ;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
tetrylene,  together  with  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydridos.  When  tetrylic  alcohol  is 
gradually  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  yessel  kept  cool,  tetryl- 
sulphnric  acid  is  produced. — 9.  Tetrylic  alcohol  heated  with  excess  of  zinc-chloride  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  tetrylene,  hydride  of  tetryl,  and  other  less  volatile 
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hydrocarbons.— 10.  With  chloride  of  cyanogen,  tetrylic  alcohol  forms  chloride  of  tetrjl 
and  tetrylic  ure  thane : 

2C4H>«0  +  CNC1    -    C*H»a  +  C*H"NO*. 

If  the  tetrylic  alcohol,  as  is  generally  the  caso,  contains  a  little  water,  carbonate  o( 
tetryl  and  sal-ammoniac  are  formed  at  the  same  time: 

2C,HwO  +  CNC1  +  H«0    =    (tfH^KJO*  +  NH'Cl 

(E.  Hnmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcr.  256). — 11.  Tetrylic  alcohol  obtained  by  fenncn- 
tntton  yields,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  dichromate,  a  mixture  of 
butyric  and  propionic  acids  with  the  corresponding  aldehydes  (Michaelson,  Jahmb. 
1864,  p.  336).  The  alcohol  obtained  by  Schoyen  from  tetrylic  chloride,  as  abort 
mentioned,  also  yields  butyric  acid  when  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Isotetrylic  Alcohol.  (Do  Luynes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviiL  330,  rxzxii.  274; 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  603 ;  1864,  p.  601.)--This  alcohol  is  produced  by  the  action  of  moist 
silver-oxide  on  isototrylic  iodide  (obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  erythnv 
mannite,  ii.  605),  or,  better,  by  heating  isotetrylic  acetate  (obtained  by  decomposing  the 
iodide  with  acetate  of  silver)  to  100°  for  thirty  hours.  The  alcohol  then  separates  as 
an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  may  be  purified  by  drying  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  and  rectification,  finally  over  lumps  of  sodium.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  strong  odour  and  burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0  85  at  0°,  and  boiling 
at  95° — 98°  (about  10°  lower  than  the  normal  alcohol).  It-mixes  in  all  proportioM 
with  alcohol  and  ether ;  dissolves  also  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  carbonate  of  potassium ;  it  dissolves  chloride  of  calcium.  It  absorbs  h  yd  riodte  and, 
forming  isotetrylic  iodide,  identical  with  that  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
on  erythromannite. — With  bromine  it  forms  a  heavy  liquid,  which  strongly  attacks  the 
eyes,  and  varies  in  boiling-point  from  110°  to  168°. 

Isotetrylic  alcohol,  when  heated  for  some  hours  to  250°,  is  for  the  most  part  rescind 
into  water  and  tetrylene.  The  corresponding  iodide  gives  off  tetrylene  when  distilled 
with  alcoholic  potash.  These  isotetxyl-compounds,  therefore,  like  the  0-hexyl-com- 
pounds  (iii.  152),  with  which  they  are  homologous,  show  a  great  tendency  to  give  op 
their  define.  In  this  respect  they  appear  to  react  more  like  compounds  of  tetrylene 
than  of  tetryl,  and  as  such  they  are,  in  fact,  regarded  by  Do  Luynes, — the  alcohol  a» 

C'H'.H'O  or  C'H' j^0;  the  iodide  as  C«H*.HI.   But  the  property  of  readily  giring 

up  the  olefine  does  not  afford  a  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  this  view,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  property  is  possessed,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  by  the  norrotl 
alcohols  CR^^O,  all  of  which,  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  or  other  strong 
dehydrating  agents,  are  resolved  into  water  and  the  olefine. 

TETRYL,  BROMIDE  OF.  C'H'Br.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  1H  >- 
Thfa  compound  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  phosphorus  on  tetrylic 
alcohol.  A  few  drops  of  bromine  are  added  to  tetrylic  alcohol ;  a  small  piece  of  phos- 
phorus thrown  in,  the  liquid  being  kept  cool  and  shaken  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine 
is  destroyed ;  the  addition  of  bromide  and  phosphorus  then  repeated,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually, till  vapours  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  abundantly  evolved,  and  a  quantity  of 
bromine  has  been  added  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  tetrylic  alcohol.  The  liquid  if 
then  distilled  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°,  and  the  resulting  vapours  are  passed 
into  a  flask  containing  water,  which  dissolves  the  hydrobromic  acid,  while  the  impure 
bromide  of  tetryl  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  latter  is  washed  with  water,  dried  with 
a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified ;  that  which  passes  over  at  89°  is  pure  bromide 
of  tetryl. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  odour,  and  boiling  at  89°.  Specific  gravity 
-  1-274  at  16°.    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4  720 ;  calc  =  4749. 

Potassium  decomposes  bromide  of  tetryl,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  vio- 
lently when  heated.  When  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed 
tube,  decomposition  begins  as  soon  as  the  potassium  melts,  a  large  quantity  of  gM 
(probably  tetrylene  and  tetrylic  hydride)  being  evolved,  and  the  tube  exploding  with 
violence. — Ammonia  acts  slowly  on  bromide  of  tetryl  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
forming  hydrobromate  of  tetrylamine.  (Wurte.) 

TETRYL,  CARBONATE  QT,    See  CjLRBOXIC  EtHXRS  (i.  801). 

TETRYL,  CBEORZEB  OF.  C4H»C1.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii. 
113.) 

Prepared:  1.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tetrylic  alcohol.  When  the 
alcohol  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  liquid  sealed  up  in  a  glass 
tube  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  tetryl  is  produced, 
and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  washing  the  product  with  water,  distilling,  and  separating 
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the  portion  which  goes  over  between  70°  and  75°. — 2.  By  the  action  of  pentachloride 
or  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  tetrylic  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  flask 
with  a  long  neck,  which  muBt  be  kept  very  cool,  and  the  chloride  of  phosphorus  added 
by  small  portions.  Violent  action  takes  place,  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat, 
and  the  pentachloride  is  converted  into  oxychloride,  which  then  acts  on  the  last  por- 
tions of  tetrylic  alcohol.  The  oxychloride  may  also  be  used  from  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  pentachloride,  in  which  case  the  action  is  lees  violent.  In  either  case, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  must  be  left  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  distilled,  the 
portion  which  passes  over  below  100°  being  collected  apart ;  this  portion  is  then 
washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified,  collecting  separately 
the  portion  which  distils  over  at  70°. — 3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tetrylic  hydride. 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

4.  By  distilling  amy  lie  alcohol  with  calcic  hypochlorite  (120  grins,  amylic  alcohol 
with  1,500  grms.  bleaching  powder,  and  2,500  grras.  water).  The  oily  distillate 
yields,  after  fractionation,  about  20  grms.  of  a  liquid  boiling  between  62°  and  04° ;  and 
on  treating  this  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  afterwards  with  potash  (to  remove  chloroform), 
pure  tetrylic  chloride  is  obtained.  (F.  Gerhard,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxii.  363; 
Jahresb.  1862,  p.  409.) 

Chloride  of  tetryl  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  ethereal  odour, 
recalling  also  that  of  chlorine:  specific  gravity  =  0*88  (Gerhard).  Boiling-point 
about  70°.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  potassium,  with  rise  of  temperaturo  and 
evolution  of  gas  (Wurtz).  Chlorine  converts  it  into  trichloride  of  carbon. 
(Gerhard.) 

TZTBTL,  CYARTXM  OT.   See  Cyanides  (ii.  272). 
TITBTL,  FORMATE  OP.    See  Foainc  Ethkhs  (ii.  695). 
TETBTX,  HTDRATB  OP.    Normal  tetrylic  alcohol,  C«B?.H.O  (p.  732). 

TETHT1.,  HYDRIDE  Or.  C'H,a  =  C'H^.H.—  This  compound,  discovered  by 
Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  112),  is  produced,  together  with  tetrylene,  by  heating 
tetrylic  alcohol  with  excess  of  zinc-chloride.  When  the  gascons  mixture  thus  evolved, 
is  passed,  first  through  a  tube  surrounded  with  ice  and  inclined  upwards,  to  condonso 
the  less  volatile  hydrocarbons  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  allow  thorn  to  flow  back  again 
— then  through  a  tube  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  a  very  volatile,  mobile, 
colourless  liquid  condenses  in  this  tube,  and  on  being  removed  from  the  freezing  mix- 
ture, quickly  evaporates,  yielding  a  mixture  of  about  equal  volumes  of  tetrylene  and 
tetrylic  hydride.  The  tetrylene  may  be  absorbed  by  a  coke-ball  saturated  with 
sulphuric  anhydride,  and  tetrylic  hydride  then  remains  nearly  pure. 

Tetrylic  hydride  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum,  being  found, 
according  to  Pelouze  and  Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  i.  5),  in  the  most  volatile 
portion  of  the  oil,  boiling  between  5°  and  10°.  Ronalds  (Chem.  8oc.  J.  xviii.  54), 
by  subjecting  the  portion  which  distilled  between  0°  and  4°  (containing  tetrylic 
hydride  with  smaller  quantities  of  tritylic  and  ethylic  hydrides),  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion, and  collecting  the  distillate  in  a  well-cooled  receiver,  obtained  the  tetrylic  hydride 
in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  sweetish  odour,  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-60  at  0°,  and  vapour-density  =  2-11  (calc.  =>  2  006).  It  burns  with  a 
yellow,  faintly  luminous  flame,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  Alcohol  of  98  per  cent,  absorbs  11  or  12  times  its  volume  of  the  vapour.  When 
1  vol.  of  the  vapour  is  mixed  with  2  vols,  chlorine-gas,  chloride  of  tetryl  condenses, 
and  2  vols,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  are  produced. — The  portion  of  American  petroleum  • 
distilling  between  6°  and  8°  is  a  mixture  of  tetrylic  and  amylic  hydrides. 
(Ronalds.) 

TETRYL,  IODIDES  OF.  a.  Normal  tetrylic  iodide,  C'HM,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  on  tetrylic  alcohol.  1'5  pt.  iodine  is  added  to  1  pt. 
tetrylic  alcohol  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  a  quantity  of  phosphorus 
equal  to  about  ^  of  the  iodine,  added  in  successive  small  portions,  the  mixture  being 
heated  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  to  render  the  action  complete.  Tho  dark 
colour  of  the  liquid  then  gradually  changes  to  brownish-yellow,  -whilst  hydriodic  acid 
is  abundantly  evolved,  which,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  tetrylic  iodide,  that 
passes  over  with  it,  is  received  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  tho 
colouring  produced  by  the  iodine  has  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  is  in  full  ebullition, 
it  is  left  to  cool,  and  that  which  remains  in  tho  distillation-vessel  is  washed,  first  with 
the  aqueous  hydriodicacid  previously  collected— whereby  a  small  quantity  of  undecom- 
posed  tetrylic  alcohol  is  dissolved — and  then  with  pure  water ;  it  is  then  dehydrated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  freed  from  the  still  remaining  portion  of  tetrylic  alcohol, 
by  treating  it  while  warm  with  pulverised  iodide  of  phosphorus,  till  tho  latter  crystal- 
lises out  on  cooling.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled,  aud  the  distillate  is  washed  with  water, 
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dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified,  the  portion  which  passes  over 
between  118°  and  122°  being  collected. 

Tetrylic  iodide  is  colourloss  when  recently  prepared,  but  soon  turns  brown  by  ex- 
posure to  light.  It  refract*  light  strongly;  boils  at  121°;  but  when  a  mixture  of 
water  and  iodide  of  tetryl  is  distilled,  the  thermometer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  distil- 
lation, when  the  tetrylic  iodide  chiefly  passes  over,  indicates  only  88°  to  89°.  Specific 
gravity  -  1  604  at  19°.    Vapour-density  =  6  21 7  (cale.  .  6  344). 

Tetrylic  iodide  burns  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  contact  with  a  burning  body;  the 
combustion  is  attended  with  evolution  of  iodine-vapours.  It  is  but  slowly  attacked 
by  aqueous  potash,  even  when  boiled  therewith  for  some  time ;  but  alcoholic  potash 
decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  tetrylic  alcohol  and  iodide  of  potassium. — Potassium 
decomposes  iodide  of  tetryl,  yielding  tetryl  and  iodide  of  potassium. — With  trtrylate 
of  jHfttwsiutn,  C'H'KO,  it  forms  tetrylic  ether  and  iodide  of  potassium  (p.  736). — With 
oxide  of  silver,  it  forms  tetrylic  ether  and  iodide  of  silver. — With  silver-salts  (exf.  the 
carbonate,  sulphate,  acetate,  &c.)  it  forms  iodide  of  silver  and  a  compound  ether  {e.g. 
carbonate,  sulphate,  acetate,  &e.)  of  tetryl.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  imme- 
diately precipitated  by  iodide  of  tetryl.  (Wurtz.) 

0.  Isott  trylic  iodide,  perhaps  (C<H,)W  j^.    (De  Luynea,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  479; 

1863,  p.  .r)03;  1861,  p.  500). — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  erythromannitc  (ii.  505) ; 

CWO*  +  7HI    -    C'H'I  +  4H*0  +  3I«. 

Thirty  grins,  of  perfectly  dry  (fused)  crythromannite  are  slowly  distilled  with  350  to 
400  grms.  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid,. of  specific  gravity  1*99.  As  soon  as  the  liquid 
boils,  isotetrylic  iodide  distils  over,  together  with  undecomposed  hydriodic  acid.  It  is 
purified  by  waging  with  potash-ley,  then  with  water,  dried  ovor  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  rectified.  With  weaker  acid  (of  specific  gravity  170,  for  oxample),  a  greenish 
product  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  partially  during  rectification,  and  is  best  puri- 
fied by  a  second  distillation  with  hydriodic  acid.— 2.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
gas  on  isotetrylic  alcohol,  &c. 

Isotctrylic  Iodide,  when  recently  prepared,  is  colourless,  and  has  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1632  at  0°,  1600  at  20°,  and  1584  at  30  \  It  boils  at 
about  118°.  Vapour-density  -  6  597  at  20°;  -  6  517  at  24°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other.  Wheu  exposed  to  light  at  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature, it  becomes  coloured. — Chlorine  decomposes  it,  separating  iodine,  and  forming 
an  aromatic  liquid,  which  boils  at  120°  (probably  C4H8CI2).— With  bromine  it  gives 
off  iodine,  and  yields  bromide  of  tetrylene,  C'H'Br5. 

TETSTl,  NITRATE  OP.  C4H*NO».  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  120.)— 
Prepared  by  mixing  tetrylic  iodide  with  a  small  quantity  of  fused  urea,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  fused  silver-nitrate.  The  reaction  takes  place  immediately,  accompanied  by 
so  much  heat  that  part  of  the  product  distils  over;  the  rest  must  bo  afterwards 
volatilised,  by  heating  the  mixture  to  140°— 150°.  The  distillate  is  purified  by  washing 
with  slightly  alkaline  water,  drying  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectification. 

TXTRYL,  OXIDE  OP.  CWO  =  (CII'W.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciii.  117.)— Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  tetrylic  iodide  on  tetrylate  of  potassium. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is,  however,  difficult  to  purify  from  tetrylic  alcohol,  as  the 
boiling-points  of  the  two  liquids  differ  but  little  from  each  other.— 2.  A  purer  product 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  tetrylic  iodide  on  oxide  of  silver. 

Ethyl-t<trylic  ether,  (CsH*XClH,)0,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on 
tctrvlato  of  potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  fragrant  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-7507. 

TBTATX,  SULPHATE  OP.    See  Sulphuric  Ethers  (p.  629). 

TETSTX,  STTLPHYDRATE  OP*  C'IP'S  -  C'IP.H.S.  Tttrylic  or  Butylk 
Mcrraptan.  (E.  Hermann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  256  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  3.  viii.  274.)— 
Produced  by  distilling,  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  a  mixture  of  aqueous  sulphydrate 
of  potassium  and  concentrated  aqueous  tetrylsulphato  of  potassium,  the  product  being 
received  in  a  well-cooled  flask : 

C'IPKSO*  +  KHS  =  C«H»S  +  IPSO*. 

The  oily  liquid  which  condenses  is  decanted,  placed  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  distilled,  the  portion  which  passes  ovor  between  85°  aud  90°  being  collected 
apart. 

Tetrylic  mercaptan  is  a  colourless  very  mobile  liquid,  ha  vim?  the  peculiar  disagree- 
ablo  odour  which  characterises  the  mercaptans.  Specific  gravity  «  0  848  at  l  l  o°. 
Vapour-density  =  31 0.    Boils  at  88°.    It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  is  very 
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sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and 
iodine.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  pale-blue  flame. — Dilute  nitric 
acid  acts  very  strongly  upon  it*  forming  an  oily  liquid  which  floats  on  the  surface. 

Potassium  decomposes  tetrylic  raercaptan,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  formation 
of  a  white  granular  tctrylmercaptide  of  potassium,  C*H*KS.  Tetrylic  mercaptan  is 
also  decomposi-d  by  several  metallic  oxides,  or  by  the  solutions  of  their  salts,  forming 
tetrylmcrcaptides :  e.g.  with  mercuric  oxide : 

2C,H'*S  +  Hg"0    =    CH^Hg'S1  +  H*0. 

The  mercury-compound  thus  obtained  forms  white  nacreous  scales,  which  arc 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  very  fusible.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  with 
formation  of  mercuric  sulphide  and  tetrylic  alcohol. — The  lead-compound,  CH'T^S*, 
is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  formed  on  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
tetrylic  mercaptan  into  acetate  of  lead. — The  cuprie  and  auric  salt*  are  white  precipi- 
tates. 

TETRYX^aJVirrJB.  C'H"N  =  N.H'.C'rP.  Bulylamine.  (Wurte,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharra.  xciii.  124.) — This  base,  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate  or  cyanu- 
rate  of  tetryl,  is  metameric  with  diethylaraine,  N.H.(C2IP)».  cthyl-dimethylamine, 
N.C,Hi.(CH»)»  and  mothyl-tritylamine,  N.H.CH'.C'H1.  Petinine,  a  volatile  ba.so 
obtained  by  Anderson  from  the  most  volatile  portion  of  bone-oil,  is  also  isomoric,  or 
perhaps  identical,  with  tetrylamine. 

To  prepare  tetrylamine,  2  pts.  of  potassic  tetrylsulphate  are  distilled  with  1  pt.  of 
recently  prepared  and  perfectly  dry  potassic  cyanate ;  the  pasty  mixture  of  tetrylic 
cyanate  and  cyanurate,  which  distils  over,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  is 
boiled  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash.  Carbonate  of  potassium  is  then  formed,  and 
tetrylamine  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  boiling  is  continued  till  the  residue  fuses  completely, 
and  no  longer  gives  off  alkaline  vapours.  The  resulting  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
tetrylamine  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  residual  salt,  freed  by  fusion  from  the 
water  which  it  retains,  is  pulverised  when  cold,  and  rapidly  mixed  with  an  equ«d  weight 
of  quicklime.  This  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  a  tube  of  bard  glass,  which  must 
be  filled  withtit  to  about  four-fifths ;  the  upper  part  of  tho  tube  is  tilled  with  fragments 
of  caustic  baryta ;  a  gas-delivery  tube,  bent  at  right-angles,  is  adapted  to  the  larger 
tube,  and  made  to  pass  into  a  small  flask  surrounded  with  ice  ;  and  the  lube  is  care- 
fully heated  in  a  combustion-furnace,  from  the  closed  end  onwards.  The  evolved 
tetrylamine  is  then  completely  dehydrated  by  the  caustic  baryta,  and  condenses  in  a 
coole  1  flask. 

Tetrylamine  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strongly  ammoniacal  and 
somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  producing  dense  white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  boils  at  69° — 70°  (petinine  at  about  70"6°).  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  aqueous  solution  smells  like  the  pure  base,  and  is  very  caustic ; 
when  concentrated  it  is  somewhat  viscid. 

Sal  ts  o  f  Tetry  1  am  i  n  e. — Most  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  tetrylamine  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  ammonia.— The  zinc,  cadmium,  and  copptr  precipitates  dissolve 
in  excess  of  the  reagent ;  gelatinous  alumina  likewise  dissolves  in  excess  of  tetrylamine ; 
the  precipitates  formed  in  solutions  of  chromium,  nickd,  and  cobalt,  are  insoluble  in 
excess  of  tetrylamine. — With  nitrate  of  silver,  tetrylamine  forms  a  tawny  yellow 
precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  excess.  Gelatinous  silica  dissolves  in  tetrylamine, 
and  remains  in  the  pulverulent  and  amorphous  state  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Htfdrochlorate  of  Tetrylamine,  C4H"N.HCIf  crystallises  in  deliquescent  needles, 
which  melt  below  100°  ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  thick  white  fumes,  and 
volatilises  without  residue. — The  chloroaurate,  (2C*Hl,N.HCl).AuCr\  crystallises  on 
evaporation  in  rectangular  plutes  of  a  palo-yellow  colour,  melting  and  changing  to 
orange-yellow  at  100°.— The  chlvroplatinate,  2(C4HnN.HCI).PtCl\  crystallises  by 
evaporation  in  beautiful  orange-yellow  laminae,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

TETRY1EWE.  C*H*.  Butylene,  Butyrme,  Buiene,  Valylene,  J>itetri/l—Th\s 
hydrocarbon  was  discovered,  in  1825,  by  Faraday  (PhiL  Trans.  1825,  p.  440),  who 
obtained  it  by  compressing  the  illuminating  gas  produced  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  fixed  oils.  Somo  years  later,  Kolbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  269)  obtained  it 
by  the  electrolysis  of  valerianic  acid  ;  and  Wurt2  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  107)  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  decomposition  of  tetryl-compounds,  being 
fcrmed  especially  in  the  dehydration  of  tetrylic  alcohol  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  or 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  as  a  secondary  product  of  the  action  of  potassium  or  silver-oxide 
on  tetrylic  iodide,  part  of  the  tetryl  thereby  set  free  being  resolved  into  tctrylene  and 
tetrylic  hv«dride  (p.  785) ;  it  is  formed  also,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  decomposition 
of  amylic  alcohol  at  a  red  heat.  Lastly,  De  Luynes  (Corapt.  rend.  Ivi.  1176;  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [4],  ii.  355;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  504;  1864,  p.  500)  has  shown  that  it  is 
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producod  by  decomposing  isotetrylic  iodido  (p.  736)  with  alcoholic  potash  or  acetate 
of  silver,  isotetrylic  acetate  being  also  produced  in  the  latter  case. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Oil-gas—  Faraday  obtained  tetrylene  by  subjecting  the 
illuminating  gas,  which  was  prepared  in  London  some  years  ago  by  decomposing  fixed 
oils  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  to  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  1,000  cubic  feet  of  thi 
gas  thus  treated  yiolded  about  4  btres  of  so-called  empyreumatic  oils,  consisting  chiefly 
of  tetryleno  and  benzene.  As  the  former  of  those  hydrocarbons  boils  below  0°,  it  may 
be  separated,  in  great  part,  by  gradually  wanning  the  mixture  to  38°  in  a  suitable 
distillatory  apparatus  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  to  — 18° ;  and  by  subjecting  the 
distillate  several  times  to  the  same  treatment,  but  each  time  at  a  lower  temperature, 
the  tetrylene  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure. 

Tetrylene  is  also  formed  by  subjecting  acetate  of  sodium  oroleate  of  calcium,  mixed 
with  soda-lime,  or  butyrate  of  barium,  or  by  itself,  to  destructive  distillation ;  also  ty 
heating  glucose  with  soda-lime ;  in  each  case,  however,  the  tetrylene  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  quantity  of  tritylene,  amylene,  and  other  hydrocarbons.  The  gases  thas 
evolved  are  fixed  by  passing  them  through  bromine,  whereby  they  are  all  converted  into 
bromides;  and  from  tho  mixture  thus  obtained,  the  bromide  of  tetryleno  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation.    (Berth riot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  200.) 

2.  From  Valerianic  Acid. — A  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  valerate  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  with  platinum  electrodes.  Tetrylene  is  then  evolved 
at  the  positive  polo,  together  with  tetryl  and  carbonic  anhydride,  while  the  gas  evolved 
at  the  negative  pole  consists  wholly  ot  hydrogen ;  and  if  a  porous  diaphragm  be  inter- 
posed between  the  two  electrodes,  the  tetrylene  will  pass  off,  mixed  only  with  tetryl 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  To  separate  it,  tho  gaseous  mixture  is  passed,  first  through  a 
tube  surrounded  with  a  frigorific  mixture,  and  through  alcohol,  to  condenso  and  absorb 
the  tetryl ;  then  through  water,  to  take  up  the  alcohol ;  and  lastly  through  strong 
potash-ley  and  over  solid  potash,  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Tho  tetry- 
lene obtained  by  this  process  is  merely  a  secondary  product,  probably  formed  by 
oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  tetryl,  which  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  electrolytic 
action  (p.  731): 

CH"  +  O    =    2CH"  +  11*0. 

Tetryl.  Tetrylene. 

3.  From  Tetrylic  Alcohol. — When  this  alcohol  is  quickly  mixed  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  mixture  gently  boated,  and  the  evolved  gas  freed  from  sulphurous  and 
carbonic  acids  by  absorption  with  potash,  tetrylene  is  obtained  nearly  pure,  being 
contaminated  only  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  of  higher  atomic  weight- 
When  tetrylic  alcohol  is  heated  with  excess  of  zinc-chloride,  nearly  pure  tetrylene  » 
evolved  at  first,  afterwards  a  mixture  of  tetrylene  and  tetrylic  hydride. 

4.  From  Erythromannite. — This  substance  is  distilled  with  hydriodic  acid,  as  already 
described  (p.  736),  and  the  resulting  isototrylic  iodide  (or  tetrylenic  hydriodate)  is 
treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  or,  better,  with  acetate  of  silver.  The  iaotetry lie  iodsk 
is  poured  upon  an  equal  weight  of  silver-acotate,  contained  in  strong  glass  tub*, 
which  can  bo  quickly  sealed ;  and  after  the  violent  reaction  which  immediately  tub* 
place  is  over,  the  tubes  are  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  On  opening  them,  ami 
exposing  them  to  a  gentle  heat,  gradually  raised  to  40*  or  50°,  the  whole  of  the  tetry- 
lene is  given  off,  and  may  either  be  collected  as  gas,  or  condensed  in  a  U-tube  cooled 
to  a  low  temperature.  Isotetrylic  acetate  (p.  734)  remains  behind  in  the  tubes.  (De 
Luynos.) 

Properties.— Tetryleno  at  —18°  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil,  having  an  ethereal  bi>5 
peculiar  and  penetrating  odour.  At  tho  temperature  of  a  mixturo  of  ether  and  solid 
carbonic  anhydride,  it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  liquefies  again  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  out  of  tho  freezing  mixturo  (De  Luynes).  The  liquid  boils  below  03 
(Faraday);  at  +  3°  (De  Luynes).  The  tension  of  its  vapour  at  +16°  is  equal 
to  4  atmospheres  (Faraday).  Vapour-density  ■»  1933  (Kolbe);  calc.  —  \  940 
Tho  gas  burns  with  a  red,  bluo-edged,  very  smoky  flame.  It  is  sparingly  absorbed  by 
water,  easily  by  alcohol,  and  still  more  by  ether :  the  alcoholic  solution  gives  up  the 
gas,  with  effervescence,  on  dilution  with  water;  so  likewise  does  the  ethereal  solution 
when  diluted,  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water.  It  dissolves  easily  in  glacial  acrti: 
acid,  and  completely  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  without  formation  of  sulphurous  acid, 
producing  a  yellow  liquid,  from  which  water  separates  a  light  fragrant  oil  (1)* 
Luynes);  according  to  Faraday,  the  product  of  this  reaction  is  a  conjugated  acid 
[  ?  homologous  with  ethionic  or  isethionic  acid],  which  forms  peculiar  salts.  The  gas 
is  likewise  absorbed  by  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatilo,  olive-oil  taking  up  about  six  times 
its  own  volume.  It  unites  with  chlorine.  (Faraday;  Kolbe),  and  brotHtne  (Hof- 
mann),  forming  oily  products. — Aqueous  hydrijdic  acid,  saturated  at  0°,  quickly 
absorbs  tetrylene-gas,  forming  isotetrylic  iodide  or  tetrylenic  hydriodate,  C'H'L 
identical  with  that  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  ervthromannite.  (Do 
Luynes.) 
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TETRTLENE-DXAMINE.    C4H"N*  =  N2j(C*^7'.— A  base  produced  by 

the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  from  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid)  npon  cyanide 
of  ethylene:  OTPCN*  +  H8  -  C«H»*N*.  It  boils  above  140°,  and  it*  chloro- 
platinate  contains  39-45  per  cent,  platinum,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'HlaN,HsCl* 
PtCl4.   (T.  Fairley,  Chem.  Soc.J.xvii.  362.) 


C«H»0«  -  ($&X\0*. -Prepared  by  dis- 


tilling  bromide  of  tetrylene  with  acetate  of  silver.  The  distillate  is  purified  by 
repeatedly  rectifying  the  portion  which  distils  above  140°,  over  dry  acetate  of  silver, 
and  finally  by  itself,  the  portion  which  passes  over  above  190°  being  collected  apart. 
Acetate  of  tetrylene  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  smelling 
slightly  of  acetic  acid  when  warmed.  It  boils  at  about  200°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis,  with 
separation  of  tetrylenic  alcohol.  (Wurtz.) 

TBIRYIENIC  ALCOHOL.    C«H'«0»  =  ^^jo*.  Tetryl-  or  Butyl-ylycol. 

(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Ivi.  412.)— A  diatomic  alcohol  homologous  with  ordi- 
nary glycol,  and  produced  in  like  manner,  by  heating  tetrylenic  acetate  with  potash. 
It  is  a  colourless,  viscid,  inodorous  liquid,  having  a  mild  aromatic  taste.  Specific 
gravity  =  1  048  at  0°.  Boiling-point  <.  183°— 184°.  Vapour  density,  obs.  -  319; 
calc.  =»  3  12.    It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Tetrylenic  alcohol  is  easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  ;  when  heated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid.  When  dilute  nitric  acid  is  cautiously  pound  upon  tho 
aqueous  solution  of  the  alcohol,  so  that  the  two  liquids  may  mix  and  react  slowly, 
bntylactic  acid,  or  oxy butyric  acid,  C*H80*  (i.  688),  is  formed,  together  with  another 
acid,  whose  calcium-salt  is  insoluble  in  water  (the  silver-salt  of  the  latter  yielded 
9  2  per  cent,  carbon  and  11  hydrogen).— Tetrylenic  alcohol,  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  not  so  readily  as 
ordinary  glycol.  Oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  formed  in  this  reaction.  Succinic  acid  is 
not  found  among  the  products  of  oxidation,  either  by  nitric  acid  or  by  hydrate  of  po- 
tassium. 

Tetrylenic  alcohol  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  is  converted  into  tetrylic  iodide,  the 
glycol  being  first  reduced  to  tetrylic  alcohol,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C»H'»0*  +  2HI    -    CWO  +  H*0  +  P, 

and  the  tetrylic  alcohol  converted  into  tetrylic  iodide  by  the  further  action  of  the 
hydriodic  acid.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lxiii.  124.) 

TETRTLEVXC  BBOMZBE,  C'H'Br*.  is  formed  on  mixing  tetrylene-gas 
with  bromine- vapour,  also  (according  to  De  Luynes)  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
isotetrylic  iodide,  C'H9I,  the  reaction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  iodine  and 
hydrobromic  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  168°  (Wurtz;  De  Luynes),  and, 
according  to  Cahours  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  244),  is  resolved,  by  heating  with  alcoholic 
ammonia,  into  bromide  of  ammonium  and  bromotetrylene,  C'li'Br. 

TETRYLENIC  CHLORIDE.  C«H»C1».— Produced  by  the  direct  combination 
of  chlorine  and  tetrylene  gases  in  diffused  daylight,  the  tetrylene  being  kept  in 
excess. 

The  oily  product,  after  being  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid,  by  washing  it,  first  with 
very  weak  potash,  then  with  pure  water,  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled, 
the  portion  which  passes  over  below  130°  being  collected  apart ;  and  this  portion  is 
subjected  several  times  to  fractional  distillation,  till  an  oil  is  obtained,  boiling  con- 
stantly at  125°  (Faraday ;  Kolbe).  The  same  compound  is  probably  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  iaotetrylic  iodido  (p.  736),  the  liquid  thus  obtained  boiling  at 
120°.    (De  Luynes.) 

Chloride  of  tetryleuo  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  sweetish  odour,  like 
that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  a  burning  taste.  Specific  gravity  —  1*112  at  28°.  Boiling- 
point  =»  123°.  Vapour-density  *»  4 '426  (Kolbe);  by  calculation,  4*39.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol  and  other.  It  burns  brightly  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  emitting  smoke  mixed  with  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  volatile  oily 
liquid,  probably  consisting  of  chlorotetrylene,  C*H7C1. 

The  less  volatile  portions  of  liquid,  boiling  above  130°,  which  remain  behind  in  the 
rectification  of  tetrylenic  chloride,  are  probably  also  substitution-products,  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  tetrylenic  chloride.  The  same  bodies  are  obtained  when 
chloride  of  tetrvlcne  is  exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  excess  of  chlorine.  A 
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viscid  mass  is  then  formed,  which  still  contains  hydrogenated  products,  and  does  not 
yield  any  crystals  of  trichloride  of  carbon.  (Faraday.') 

Tetrylene-gas  is  likewise  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  pentachloride  of  antimony ; 
and  on  distilling  the  product,  a  chlorinated  oil  is  obtained,  haying  the  composition 
C'H'Cl'.orC'H'CLCl*. 

TETRTL-OLTCOL.   Syn.  with  Tbtsylbnic  Alcohol. 

TJU TU  M  LIN-THiaMIHE.  C4H"N*  =  N'j^^^  .—A  triatomic  base  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  the  action  of  tin  on  hydrochloric 
acid)  upon  cyanoform : 

CH.CN«  +  H»    -  C'H'«N*. 

It  boils  at  a  temperature  above  150°,  and  forms  a  platinum-salt  containing  2(C4H,IN*. 
3HC1).3RC1\   (Fai  rlie,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  362.) 

TETRTL-SNANTHTL.  C*H,.C7H"0.  Tetryl-oenanthol.  Butyl-etnanthyl. 
Butyl-butyrone.    (See  Bltybone,  i.  698.) 

MM  i  L8PLPHURIC  ACD.  C'fl'.H.SO4.  See  Sulphuric  Ethers  (p.  629). 

TKSnBVLPETBMO  ACID.    C«fP.H.&    Tttrylmtrcaptan  (p.  736). 

TStrCRXTTM.  The  herb  of  several  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  formerly  used 
in  medicine,  contains  a  peculiar,  resinous,  bitter  principle.  T.  Folium  is  said  to  be 
used  in  Greece  as  a  remedy  against  the  bites  of  serpents.  (Landerer,  Buehn. 
Repert.  xcii.  246). 

TETJTXtOSB  (from  tivtW,  beet). — A  kind  of  sugar,  resembling  glucose,  said  to 
exist,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  juice  of  beet.  According  to  Michael  is 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiv.  397),  the  sugar,  sometimes  optically  inactive,  sometimes  Isvorota- 
tory,  produced  from  the  cane-sugar  of  beet,  especially  -when  the  juice  is  acid,  is  different 
from  ordinary  inverted  sugar  (p.  465). 

TBZALZTE.  A  name  applied  by  R.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxii.  368)  to 
native  magnesium-hydrate,  Mg"H*0*,  occurring  at  Woods  Mine,  Texas,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  monoclinic  forms  homceomorphous  with  cpidote,  whereas 
the  ordinary  form  of  magnesium-hydrate  (brucite),  is  rhombohedral ;  but,  according  to 
Auerbach's  observations  of  the  polarising  properties  of  the  so-called  texalite  crystals, 
they  also  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.    (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  979.) 

TEXABXTE.  Ni"CO».2NrHaO«.  Syn.  with  Emkrald-nickkl.  (See  Cabboxates, 
i.  789.) 

THAKCETONE.  One  of  the  compounds,  or  rather  mixtures,  obtained,  according 
to  Zeis e,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  sulphur  on  acetono  (i.  28). 

THALITE.  A  name  applied  by  D.  Owen  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xiii.  420),  to  an  altered 
soapstone  from  the  north  snore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  he  supposed  to  contain  a 
peculiar  earth,  thalia  ;  this  however,  according  to  Smith  {ibid.  xn.  95),  and  Genth 
{ibid.  xvii.  130),  was  merely  impure  magnesia. 

THJkX&SXOOHDr,  or  BAXX-EIOCHnff.  A  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine- 
water  on  sulphate  of  quinine  (p.  18). 

THALIZTE.   Syn.  with  Epidotb. 

THAXfX>rtn*l.  Atomic  weight,  204  ;  Symbol,  Tl. — An  element  discovered  by 
Crookes,  in  1861,  in  a  seleniferous  deposit  from  the  sulphuric  acid  manufactory  in 
Tilkerode,  in  the  Hare.  In  the  distillation  of  somo  impure  selenium  prepared  from 
this  deposit,  a  considerable  residue  was  left,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  contain 
tellurium,  till  spectrum-analysis  showed  that  a  new  element  was  present,  whose  spec- 
trum consisted  of  a  single  sharp  and  brilliant  green  line  (hence  the  name  thallium,  from 
BaWis,  a  green  bud).  This  element  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  a  metalloid,  but  further 
examination  proved  it  to  be  a  true  metal.  It  was  first  obtained,  in  a  distinct  metallic 
form,  by  Crookes,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1861,  and  soon  afterwards  by  La  my, 
whose  experiments  appear  to  have  been  made  without  previous  knowledge  of  Crookes'* 
results.*  It  has  since  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  researches,  and  a  great 
number  of  its  compounds  have  been  prepared  and  carefully  examined.  A  full  account 
of  the  results  obtained  down  to  January  1864,  together  with  a  list  of  memoirs,  is 
given  by  Crookes,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  xvii.  p.  112.  The  most 
important  papers  on  thallium  and  its  compounds,  published  since  that  date,  are  the 
following : — 

On  the  Extraction  of  ThaUium.Schr otter,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlviii.  [2],  734.— 

"  Respecting  the  controrerty  about  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  nature  of  th*!!fum, 
tee  Jahretb.  f.  Chem.  1869,  p.  177. 
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G.  Werther,  J.  pr.  Cbem.  zci.  885.— Streng,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p. 
Bun  sen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cxxxiii.  108. — Willm,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  v.  5. 

Crystalline  forms  of  Thallium-salts. — \V.  H.  Miller,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiv.  655. 

Solubility  of  Thallium-salts.— Crook es,  Chem.  News.  x.  27. 

Chlorides  of  Thallium.— Werther,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xci.  385. — N icicles,  Compt. 
rend,  lviii.  637. — Hebberling,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cxxxiv.  11. — Willm,  loc.  ext. 

Bromides  and  Iodides  of  Thallium. — Werther,  loc.  eit. — W il  1  m, loc.  cit. — On  the 
Bromides  also,  Willm,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1864.  ii.  89.— Nicklea,  loc.  cit. 

Fluorides  of  Thallium. — Kuhlmann,  Compt.  rend,  lviii.  1037.— Buchner,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xcvi.  404. 

Oxides  and  Oxygen-salts  of  Thallium. — (Schcnbein,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xciil  35. — 
Werther,  loc.  cit. — Kuhlmann,  loc.  cit. — Streckcr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxv.  207. 
— Willm, loc.  cit.:  also,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  165—  On  the  Phosphates  of  Thal- 
lium, Lamy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  v.  410. 

The  memoir  of  Willm,  above  referred  to,  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  relating 
to  thallium  and  its  compounds  down  to  1865.  (Seo  also  Jalircab.  f.  Chemic,  1864,  pp. 
245—257 ;  1865,  pp.  242—255.) 

Sources. — As  sulphide,  thallium  is  very  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent  of  iron- 
and  copper-pyrites.  Amongst  those  ores  m  which  it  occurs  most  abundantly  (although 
in  these  cases  it  does  not  constitute  more  than  from  the  100,000th  to  the  4,000th  bulk 
of  the  ore),  may  be  mentioned  iron-pyrites  from  Theux  near  Spa  in  Belgium,  from 
Namur,  Philipville,  Alais,  the  South  of  Spain,  France,  Inland,  Cornwall,  Cumberland, 
and  different  parts  of  North  and  South  America ;  in  copper-pyrites  from  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  crude  sulphur  prepared  from  this  ore;  in  blende  and  calamine  from  Theux  ;  in 
blende,  calamine,  metallic  zinc,  sulphide  of  cadmium,  metallic  cadmium,  and  cake-sul- 
phur from  Nouvelle-Montagne ;  in  native  sulphur  from  Lipari  and  Spain  ;  in  bismuth, 
mercury,  and  antimony  ores,  as  well  as  in  the  manufactured  products  from  theso 
minerals  (frequently  in  so-called  pure  medicinal  preparations  of  theso  metals) ;  iu 
commercial  selenium  and  tellurium  (probably  as  selenide  and  telluride). 

Thallium  is  likewise  frequently  present  in  copper  and  in  commercial  salts  of  that 
metal  In  Spain  a  very  impure  copper  is  prepared  by  allowing  copper  pyrites  to 
oxidise  in  the  air,  washing  out  the  resulting  sulphate  of  copper,  and  placing  scrap- 
iron  in  the  liquid,  which  causes  the  copper  to  precipitate  in  the  powdery  stato.  The 
metal  is  then  collected  together,  dried,  strongly  compressed,  and  heated  to  the  melting- 
point.  It  is  brought  over  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  rectangular  cakes,  weighing 
about  20  lbs.  each.  The  sulphide  of  thallium,  oxidising  to  sulphate  along  with  the 
sulphide  of  copper,  is  washed  out  by  the  water,  and  precipitated  with  the  copper 
by  the  iron.    The  two  metals  rradily  alloy  together. 

Thallium  is  also  present  in  tolerablo  quantity  in  lepidolite  from  Moravia,  and  in 
mica  from  Zinnwald  (Schrotter).  It  has  likewise  been  found  in  the  deliquoscent 
*' Sel-a-Glace"  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  saltworks  at  Nauhoim.  This  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  with  relatively 
considerable  quantities  of  rubidium-  and  ca?sium-chlorkles,  and  sensible  traces  of 
thallium-chloride.  (Bottger.) 

Many  samples  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  and  yellow  hydrochloric  acid  contain 
thallium.  The  sourco  in  these  cases  is  evidently  the  pyrites  used  in  tho  sulphuric  acid 
works. 

Preparation. — a.  From  Iron  Pyrites. — The  pyrites  from  tho  Societe  Anonyme  de 
Bocheux  et  d'Oneux,  Theux,  contains  about  1  pt.  of  thallium  in  4,000.  Two  tons  of 
this  ore  were  worked  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  pyrites,  broken  up  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  is  distilled  in  hexagonal 
cast-iron  pipes,  closed  at  one  end,  and  arranged  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Conical 
sheet-iron  tubes  are  luted  on  to  tho  open  ends,  and  the  retorts  aro  kept  at  a  bright- 
red  heat  for  about  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  receivers  aro 
found  to  contain  from  14  lbs.  to  17  lbs.  of  dark -green  or  grey -coloured  sulphur  for 
every  100  lbs.  of  ore  used.  The  whole  of  the  thallium  originally  in  tho  pyrites  is 
found  in  this  sulphur.  The  sulphur  may  bo  dissolved  out  by  means  of  carbonic 
di sulphide,  which  leaves  the  sulphide  of  thallium  behind  ;  or  it  may  be  extracted  by 
boiling  with  caustic  soda.  The  formor  plan  occasions  less  loss  of  thallium,  but,  owing 
to  the  inconvenience  of  working  with  large  bulks  of  of  carbonic  disulphide  the  soda 
process  is  preferable.  12  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  18  lbs.  of  tho  tballiferous  sulphur,  and 
l£  gallon  of  water,  are  boiled  together  till  the  sulphur  has  disappeared ;  6  gallons  of 
water  are  added;  and  the  clear  liquid,  when  cool,  is  decanted  from  a  voluminous  black 
precipitate,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  sulphur.  The  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a  calico  filter  and  washed.  It  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  thallium 
in  the  form  of  sulphido,  together  with  iron,  copper,  mercury,  zinc,  &c.  Some  thallium, 
however,  is  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  liquid  and  lost.    The  black  precipitate  is  then 
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dissolved  in  hot  diluto  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  \a  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphite  of  sodium 
will  now  throw  down  tho  nearly  insoluble  white  protoehloride  of  thallium,  which  is  to 
be  filtered  off  and  washed.  (Crookes.) 

$.  From  Sulphur  or  Pyrites  in  the  Wit  Wat/. — The  material  is  dissolved  in  nit ro- 
inuriatic  acid,  uutil  nothing  but  bright-yellow  sulphur  is  left;  water  is  then 
added,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  it  is  nearly  dry, 
and  sulphuric  vapours  are  copiously  evolved.  Tho  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  largo 
excess  of  hot  water,  and  carbonato  of  sodium  is  added  to  alkaline  reaction,  and  then 
cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide  of  potassium).  The  liquid  is  then  heated 
gently  for  some  time,  and  filtered.  Tho  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  lead 
(and  bismuth)  which  may  be  present,  as  carbonates,  whilst  the  thallium  remains  in 
solution.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  now  passed  through  the  liquM. 
precipitates  all  tho  thallium,  whilst  the  copper,  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic  remain 
dissolved.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  thallium  is  precipitated  as  chloride,  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  (Crookes.) 

7.  From  the  Flue-dust  of  PyriUs-hurners  — This  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
source  of  thallium  at  present  known.  In  burning  thalliferous  pyrites  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  the  thallium  oxidises  together  with  the  sulphur,  and  is 
driven  off  by  tho  heat.  If  tho  passage  leading  from  the  burners  to  the  leaden 
chambers  is  only  a  few  feet  long,  the  greater  portion  of  the  thallium  escapes  condensa- 
tion, and  volatilises  into  the  leaden  chambers  ;  it  there  mef  ts  with  aqueous  vapour, 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  avoids,  and  becomes  converted  into  thallious  sulplmte.  This 
being  readily  soluble,  both  in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  being  reduced 
by  contact  with  the  leaden  sides,  remains  in  solution,  and  accompanies  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  its  subsequent  stages  of  concentration,  &c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage 
connecting  tho  burners  and  chambers  is  10  or  1  o  (or  morel  feet  in  length,  nearly  the 
whole  of  tho  thallium  is  condensed,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  other 
bodies  which  constitute  " fluo-dust," — namely  mercury,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  bismuth,  lime,  mid  selenium,  together  with  ammonia,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Tho  amount  of  thallium  in  theso  Hue-deposits  is  very 
various,  seldom  amounting  to  as  much  as  \  per  cent.,  although  in  some  us  much  as 
8  per  cent,  has  been  found. 

The  following  is  tho  plan  adopted  by  Crookes  for  extracting  the  metal  from  thin 
dust  on  the  large  scale: — The  dust  is  first  mixed  in  wooden  tubs  with  an  equal  weight 
of  boiling  water,  and  is  well  stirred  ;  during  this  operation  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid  is  evolved;  after  which  tho  mixturo  is  allowed  to  rest  for  24  hours  for 
the  undissolved  residue  to  deposit.  Tho  liquid  is  then  syphoned  off,  and  the  residue 
is  washed,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  collected 
liquors,  which  have  been  syphoned  off  from  the  deposit,  are  allowed  to  cool,  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  a  considerable  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tho 
precipitate,  consisting  of  very  impure  chloride  of  thallium,  is  allowed  t  D  subside.  The 
chloride  obtained  in  this  way  is  then  well  washed  on  a  calico  filter,  and  afterwards 
squeezed  dry.  Three  tons  of  the  dust  yielded  68  pounds  of  this  rough  chlorido 
(Crookes).    For  the  further  treatment  see  below. 

Worther  boils  the  flue-dust  repeatedly  with  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  precipitates  the 
filtrate  with  excess  of  ammonium-sulphide ;  converts  the  precipitate  into  sulphato  by 
boiling  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid  ;  precipitates  the 
ammouiacal  solution  of  the  latter  with  iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  reduces  the  iodide  of 
thallium  by  fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

8.  From  Commercial  Hydrochloric  Acid. — Many  samples  of  yellow  hydrochloric  acid 
contain  thallium.  It  may  be  separated  by  neutralising  with  ammonia,  and  adding 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  black  precipitate  contains  the  thallium,  together  with 
iron  and  somo  other  metallic  impurities  of  the  acid.  It  is  to  bo  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  tho  thallium  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  as  protoehloride. 

The  crude  protoehloride  of  thallium  obtained  by  eithor  of  the  above  methods  is  added, 
by  small  portions  at  a  time  to  half  its  weight  of  hot  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred,  and  the  heat  continued  till  the 
wholo  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  tho  greater  portion  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
aeid  are  driven  off.  The  fused  acid  sulplmte  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  tin  excess 
of  water,  and  an  abundaut.  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solu- 
tion. Tho  precipitate,  which  may  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  mercury, 
and  silver,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  fill  rate  is  boiled  till  all  free  sulphydric  acid  is 
removed.  The  liquid  is  now  to  bo  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  boiled;  th" 
precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  generally  appears  in  this  place,  is  filtered  off. 
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and  th*  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  Sulphate  of  thallium  then  separates 
out  on  cooling,  in  long,  clear,  prismatic  crystals.  As  sulphate  of  ammonium  is  much 
more  soluble  than  sulphate  of  thallium,  the  latter  can  readily  be  separated  from  the 
small  quantity  of  the  former  salt  present.   Tho  two  salts  do  not  crystallise  together. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  driving  off  the  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
decomposition  of  chloride  of  thallium,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  preferable  to  proceed  as 
follows: — Boil  the  chloride  of  thallium  in  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  for  five 
minutes:  decomposition  takes  place  readily.  Filter,  and  wash  with  hot  sulphuretted 
water  till  no  more  chlorine  cun  bo  detected  in  the  filtrate ;  then  dissolve  the  sulphide 
on  the  filter  in  dilute  sulphuric  avid,  and  treat  tho  solution  with  ammonia,  &c,  as 
abovo  directed.  (Crookes.) 

e.  From  the  Saline  Residues  of  Uie  Saltworks  at  Kauham.— Tho  strong  solution  is 
mixod  with  a  quantity  of  platinic  chlorido  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation, 
aud  the  precipitate  is  boiled  five  or  six  times  with  three  times  its  weight  of  water ; 
the  insoluble  residue,  consisting  of  the  platinum-salts  of  ca?sium,  rubidium,  and  thal- 
lium, is  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  a  little  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  till  a 
clear  solution  is  obtained  ;  and  this  solution  is  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphydric  acid,  whereby  tho  thallium  is  precipitated  as  sulphide.  The  liquid  is  then 
to  be  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  (Bottger.) 

C  From  Ispidolitt  and  Mica.— The  residue  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  platinum- 
Halts  of  rubidium,  caesium,  and  thallium,  as  described  under  Rubidium  (p.  128),  is 
carefully  washed  with  water,  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  csesium  and  rubidium  ;  tho 
washed  platinum-black  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid  ;  and  the  dry  mass  is  digested  with  water,  which  loaves  tho  whole  of  tho 
thallium  chloroplatiuatc  (still  containing  a  little  rubidium)  undissolved.  This  residue, 
aftrr  addition  of  a  tow  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  boiled  with  fiuely  granulated 
zinc  ;  the  excess  of  zinc  is  dissolved  out  of  the  precipitated  metals  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(which  does  not  take  up  any  thallium) ;  and  tho  washed  residue  is  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  thallium,  and  leaves  the  platinum.  (Schrotter.) 

n.  From  the  Mother-liquors  of  Zinc-sulp hate.  —The  mother-liquor  of  zinc-vitriol,  ob- 
tained at  Goslar,  in  the  Harz,  by  working  pyrites  from  the  Rammelsberg,  is  (according 
to  Bunsen)  a  very  convenient  source  of  thallium.  When  boiled  down  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*441  at  24°,  it  contains  (according  to  an  analysis  by  Ncuhoff)  0*05  per 
cent,  chlorido  of  thallium,  together  with  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  manganese, 
copper,  and  many  other  salts.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  a  precipitato  of  thallium-chloride  ;  and  with  iodide  of  potassium,  in  pre- 
pence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodie  hyposulphite,  a  precipitate  of  thallium-iodide  1'reo 
from  copper.  The  simplest  method  of  obtaining  the  thallium  is  to  precipitate  it,  together 
with  copper  and  cadmium,  by  immersing  plates  of  zinc  in  the  cold  liquor.  The  metallic 
powder  thereby  precipitated,  after  being  quickly  rinsed,  is  digested  with  water  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  resulting  solution,  containing  thallium  (together  with 
cadmium),  is  precipitated  with  iodido  of  potassium.  A  cubic  metre  of  the  liquor  thus 
treated  yielded  0'6  kilogrm.  thallium.  (Bunsen.) 

9.  To  recover  tho  thallium  remaining  in  the  mother-liquor  of  any  of  the  preparations 
above  described,  Willm  precipitates  the  solution  (reduced,  if  necessary,  by  sulphurous 
acid)  with  iodide  of  potassium,  decomposes  tho  precipitated  iodide  of  thallium  with 
nitric  acid  (in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  arranged  so  as  to  condense  the  volatilised 
iodine),  and  evaporates  tho  resulting  solution  of  thallium-nitrate  to  the  crystallising 
point.  Insoluble  residues  are  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  the  neutralised  solution 
is  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  and  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  thallium  is 
converted  into  sulphate  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparation  of  Metallic  Thallium. — Tho  metal  is  reduced  from  its  solution,  gene- 
rally from  the  sulphate,  either  by  electrolysis,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc— 1.  When 
an  electric  current  from  two  or  three  Grove's  cells,  with  platinum  terminals,  is  passed 
through  an  acidulated  solution  of  thallium-sulphate  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  tho 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  negative  pole,  in  brilliant  plates  and  long  needle-shaped 
crystals,  stretching  out  towards  tho  positive  pole,  and  presenting  an  appearance  like 
that  known  as  tho  tin-tree.  The  reduction  is  complete  when  hydrogen  begins  to 
escape  at  the  negativo  pole.  The  crystalline  metallic  sponge  may  then  be  squeezed 
into  a  compact  mass  round  the  platinum  terminal,  well  rinsed  with  water,  removed 
from  tho  platinum,  and  kneaded  by  the  fingers  into  a  solid  lump.  (Crookes.) 

2.  For  reducing  considerable  quantities  of  thallium,  it  is  best  to  employ 
metallic  zinc.  Plates  of  pure  zinc  (which  should  leave  no  residue  whatever  when  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid)  are  arranged  vertically  round  the  sides  of  a  deep  porcelain 
dish  holding  a  gallon.    Crystallised  sulphate  of  thallium,  in  quantitiee  of  about  seven 
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pound's  at  a  time,  is  then  placed  in  tho  dish,  and  water  poured  over  to  cow  the  salt. 
II eat  is  applied,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  of  the  thallium  will  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  motallic  sponge,  which  readily  separates  from  the  plates  of 
zinc  on  slight  agitation.  The  liquid  is  poured  off,  the  zinc  removed,  and  the  spongy 
thallium  washed  several  times.  It  is  then  strongly  compressed  between  the  fingers, 
and  preserved  under  water  until  it  is  ready  for  fusion.  In  this  manner  upwards  of  a 
hundredweight  of  metallic  thallium  may  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
(Crookes.) 

The  metal  is  readily  obtained  in  the  coherent  form  by  fusing  the  sponge.  This  is 
most  conveniently  performed  under  cyanide  of  potassium  on  the  small  scale,  and 
under  cpal-gas  when  working  with  large  quantities.  In  the  former  case,  the  sponge, 
strongly  compressed  and  quite  dry,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  dropt  one 
by  one  into  cyanide  of  potassium  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  They  instantly  meit, 
forming  a  brilliant  metallic  button  at  the  bottom.  When  cold,  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  dissolved  in  water,  wheu  tho  thallium  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  an* 
irregular  lump,  owing  to  its  remaining  liquid  and  contracting  after  the  cyanide  has 
solidified. 

On  the  largo  scale,  the  fusion  is  best  effected  in  an  iron  crucible.  This  is  placed 
over  a  gas-burner,  and  a  tube  is  arranged  so  that  a  constant  stream  of  coal- 
gas  may  flow  into  tho  upper  part  of  the  crucible.  Lumps  of  the  compressed  sponge 
are  then  introduced,  one  after  the  other  as  thoy  melt,  until  the  ci-ueible  is  full 
of  metal.  It  is  then  stirred  up  with  an  iron  rod,  and  the  thallium  may  either  be 
poured  into  water  and  obtained  in  a  granulated  form,  or  cast  into  an  ingot.  Thirty  or 
forty  fusions  have  been  performed  in  the  sumo  crucible  without  the  iron  being  acted 
upon  in  the  least  by  the  melted  thallium.  (Crookes.) 

According  to  Wi  11m,  pure  thallium  is  best  obtained  by  heating  the  oxalate  in  a 
glass  tube,  the  metal  then  remaining  in  the  fused  state. 

Properties. — Thallium  is  a  perfect  metal,  with  high  metallic  lustre.  In  colour  it 
most  resembles  cadmium,  not  being  so  brilliantly  whito  as  silver,  but  free  from  the 
blue  tinge  of  lead.  Tho  true  colour  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  cutting  or  scraping  the 
surface,  as  it  tarnishes  too  quickly.  It  is  best  observed  by  scrapiug  the  metal  under 
water,  or  by  fusing  it  in  hydrogen,  and  allowing  the  melted  globule  to  flow  away  from 
the  dross.  When  fused  under  coal-gas,  the  liquid  metal  in  the  crucible  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  mercury.  It  takes  a  very  high  polish  by  friction  with  appropriate 
materials,  under  water.  Thallium  tarnishes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  be- 
coming coated  with  a  film,  which  almost  entirely  protects  it  from  further  action  of  the 
air.  The  specific  gravity  of  thallium  varies  according  to  the  treatment  it  has  under- 
gone. A  lump  melted  and  slowly  cooled  under  cyanide  of  potassium  was  found  to 
have  a  density  of  1181,  increasing  by  strong  pressure  to  1T88.  When  squcatd 
into  wire,  a  portion  was  found  to  havo  a*  density  as  high  as  11  91.  Lamy  gives  it  as 
11-86.  De  la  Rive  states  it  to  be  11*85  after  fusion,  and  1180  after  being  draurn  into 
wire.  Thallium  is  the  softest  known  metal  admitting  of  free  exposure  to  the  air. 
finger-nail,  and  even  a  piece  of  lead,  scratch  it  readily.  It  marks  paper  like  plumbago, 
forming  a  streak,  blue  at  first,  then  turning  yellow,  and  in  a  day  or  two  fading  nearly 
out.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  at  any  time  temporarily 
restore  the  dark  streak.  Thallium  has  less  tenacity  than  lead,  and  does  not  become 
brittle  at  any  temperature  between  -  18°  C.  (0°  F.)  and  its  melting-point.  It  is  very 
malleable,  and  can  be  hammered  into  foil  as  thin  as  tissue-paper;  its  hardness  is  not 
sensibly  increased  by  hammering.  It  can  be  drawn  into  wire  only  with  difficulty,  but  it 
is  squeezed  into  wiro  very  readily,  by  the  process  technically  known  as  ••squirting." 
Thallium-wire  is  almost  devoid  of  elasticity,  retaining  any  form  into  which  it  is  bent, 
with  scarcely  a  tendency  to  spring  to  its  original  position.  When  first  prepared,  the 
wire  appears  amorphous,  and  will  remain  so  if  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in 
carbonic  anhydride,  or  in  petroleum  free  from  air.  In  water  it  gradually  becomes 
crystalline,  resembling  tho  moire  of  tinplate;  this  effect  is  immediately  produced  when 
thallium  in  wire,  ingot,  or  plate,  tarnished  or  clean,  is  boiled  in  water. 

Thallium  is  a  very  crystalline  metal,  and  crackles  almost  as  much  as  tin  when  bent. 
When  several  pounds  of  it  are  fused,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  interior 
liquid  portion  poured  off  from  that  which  has  solidified,  well-defined  crystals,  in  octa- 
hedrons and  fernlike  forms,  aro  produced.  The  melting-point  of  thallium  is  290*, 
according  to  Lamy;  293-9°  according  to  Crookes,  who  determined  it  by  fusing 
about  two  pounds  of  the  pure  metal.  Thallium  does  not  become  pasty  before  melting; 
it  expands  considerably  before  complete  fusion,  and  contracts  strongly  on  cooliug. 
Two  pieces  of  tho  metal  weld  together  under  strong  pressure  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  after  filling  the  steel  die  with  scraps  and  cuttings,  they  may  be  readily 
squeezed  into  a  solid  rod,  apparently  as  tenacious  as  when  obtained  by  fusion. 

Tho  moat  characteristic  property  of  thallium  is  tho  intense  green  colour  which  tho 
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metal  or  any  of  its  compounds  communicates  to  a  colourless  flame.  This  colour,  when 
examined  in  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  monochromatic,  appearing  as 
one  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line,  coinciding  with  the  number  1442  6  on 
KirehhofTs  spectrum-chart.  The  thallium-spectrum  is  simpler  than  that  of  any 
other  element  yet  examined.  An  amplifying  power  as  great  as  has  ever  been  applied 
to  the  spectrum  (16  heavy  glass  prisms),  does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  line,  and 
the  high  temperature  of  the  hydrogen-  or  oxy hydrogen- flame  shows  no  new  lines; 
thallium  has  therefore  a  simpler  spectrum  than  sodium  or  lithium,  which  stand  next  to 
it  in  this  respect.  The  spectral  reaction  of  thallium  is  very  delicate,  the  6-millionth 
part  of  a  prain  nf  thallium-sulphate  being  sufficient  to  produce  it. 

The  length  of  the  wave  of  the  green  thallium-line  is  0*0005348  millimetre.  (J.  Miiller, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cxviii.  641.) 

When  sparks  from  an  induction-coil  are  passed  between  two  pieces  of  thallium- 
wire,  the  light  ceases  to  be  purely  monochromatic.  On  viewing  it  by  the  spectroscope, 
several  new  lines  make  their  appearance ;  besides  the  usual  intense  lino  in  the  green, 
five  others  are  particularly  observable :  first,  a  very  faint  one  in  the  orange ;  next, 
two  of  nearly  equal  intensity  in  the  green,  more  refrangible  than  Tl  a,  with  a  third  much 
fainter,  these  three  lines  in  tho  green  being  nearly  equidistant ;  and,  lastly,  a  bright 
well-defined  line  in  the  blue.  The  photographic  spectrum  contains  several  very 
characteristic  groups  of  lines,  recalling  the  features  of  the  spectra  of  cadmium  and  zinc, 
and  less  strongly  thatof  load  (W.  A  Miller,  Proc  Roy.  Soe.  xii.  407).  The  thallium- 
line  has  no  counterpart  in  tho  black  lines  of  tho  solar  spectrum. 

Thallium  is  strongly  re  polled  by  both  poles  of  an  electromagnet,  being  nearly  equal 
to  bismuth  in  diarnagnetic  charactor.  In  respect  of  electric  conductivity,  it  lies  between 
tin  nnd  lead.  Taking  the  conducting  power  of  silver  at  100,  that  of  thallium  is  916 
accordingto  Matt  hiessen,  8*64  according  to  Do  la  Rive.  Matthiessen  andVogt 
find  that  the  conducting  power  of  thallium  decreases,  between  0°  and  100°,  by  31420 
per  cent.,  which  is  a  larger  percentage  decrement  than  that  obtained  for  many  other 
pure  metals— namely,  25  307  per  cent.  The  specific  heat  of  thallium  is  given  by  Lamy 
at  0  0325.  and  byRegnaultat  0  03349  and  0  03361. 

Th:illium,  when  heated  in  the  air,  begins  to  volatilise  at  a  red  heat,  evolving  brown 
vapours  of  oxide;  it  boils  below  a  white  heat,  and  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  Tho  hydrogen  takes  up  mechanically  a  litle  thallium,  which  is  not  deposited 
upon  traversing  five  feet  of  cold  glass  tubing,  as  tho  emorgent  gas,  when  ignited, 
burns  with  a  bright-green  flame. 

When  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  oxygen,  thallium  burns  brilliantly 
(Lamy).  Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  melts  instantly,  evolving  copious  brown 
fumes.  The  bead,  if  heated  to  redness,  glows  for  some  time  after  the  source  of  heat  is 
removed,  continually  evolving  vapours  which  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  metal  and 
oxide.  On  cooling,  the  adjacent  parts  of  tho  charcoal  are  found  to  bo  coated  with 
small  globules  of  volatilised  metal,  surrounded  with  a  reddish  amorphous  sublimate 
of  mixed  protoxide  and  sesquioxide.  The  principal  globule  of  metal  is  also  coated 
with  a  fused  layer  of  protoxide,  resembling  lead  in  this  respect.  When  thallium  is 
heated  in  an  open  glass  tube,  it  melts,  and  becomes  rapidly  converted  into  the  more 
fusible  protoxide,  which  strongly  attacks  the  glass.  This  oxide  is  of  a  dark-red 
colour  when  hot,  solidifying  to  a  brown  CTystallinejnass. 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  thallium  are  very  volatile,  the  chloride,  for  instance,  dis- 
tilling with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  volatilising  when  heated  to  a  temperature  below 
redness.  Other  compounds,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  phosphate,  will  bear  a  full  red 
heat  without  loss. 

Thallium  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  aqueous  solution,  the 
metal  is  readily  obtained  by  the  electric  current,  or  by  the  reducing  action  of  metallic 
zinc  In  the  dry  state,  its  salts  may  bo  reduced  at  a  high  temperature  by  charcoal  and 
carbonate  cf  sodium,  or  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  from  the  chloride  by  an  alkali- 
metal.  The  pure  metal  is  scarcely  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  boiling. 
It  is  dissolved  somowhatraore  readily  by  sulphuric  acid,  especially  if  it  be  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  platinum  ;  nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently. 

In  electro-chemical  position,  thallium  is  very  near  cadmium,  being  precipitated  from 
the  sulphate  by  zinc  and  iron,  but  not  by  cadmium,  tin,  or  copper. 

Several  thallium-salts  are  sensitive  to  light ;  the  protochloride  darkens  readily, 
though  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  chloride  of  silver. 

Thallium-salts  are  highly  poisonous,  producing  symptoms  like  those  of  lead-poisoning. 
(Lamy,  Compt.  rend.  lvii.  442;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  265.) 

Thallium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds— namely,  the  thallious  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  uni -equivalent ;  and  the  thallic  compounds, in  which  it  is  tri-equiva- 
h  nt.  Thus  it  forms  t  wo  oxides.  Tl*0  and  Tl'0*,  with  corresponding  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  *nd  oxvgen-salts.    In  some  of  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  the  alkali- 
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nit  tals,  forming  a  readily  soluble  and  highly  alkaline  protoxide,  a  soluble  nnd  alkaline 
carbonate,  an  iusolublo  chloroplatinate,  and  a  thallio-aluminic  sulphate,  similar  in 
form  and  composition  to  common  potash-alum.    In  most  resrocts,  however,  it  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  heavy  metals,  especially  to  lead,  which  it  resembles  clowly 
in  appearance,  density,  melting-point,  specific  heat,  and  electric  conductivity,  Iu 
relationship  to  tho  heavy  metals  ia  further  shown  by  its  high  atomic  weight ;  the 
complexity  of  its  photographic  spectrum,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  simplicity 
of  those  of  the  alkali-metals  (Miller);  the  highly  poisonous  character  of  its  com- 
pounds; its  easy  reduction  from  solution  by  zinc;  the  production  of  a  brown  inso- 
luble peroxide  by  electrolytic  action  (p.  753);  tho  complete  or  nearly  complete  insolu- 
bility of  its  sulphide,  phosphide,  iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  chromate,  and  phosphate. 
Thallium  differs  also  essentially  from  the  alkali-metals  in  tho  slight  affinity  of  its 
protoxide  for  water,  this  oxide  not  only  being  non-deliquescent,  but  remaining  in  th<< 
anhydrous  state  when  its  aquoous  solution  is  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  argument  in  favour  of  its  relationship  to  the  alkali- 
metnb,  derived  from  tho  formation  of  a  thallium-alum,  can  ro  longer  be  considVnd 
valid,  now  that  a  silver-alum  of  similar  form  and  composition  has  been  shown  to 
exist  (p.  080). 

THAXiXXtrM,  ALLOTS  OF.  These  compounds  have  not  been  much  rtudiol 
When  thallium  is  projected  into  a  crucible  containing  melted  cop  per,  it  Ixals,  and  in 
great  part  volatilises,  some  however  uniting  with  the  copper.  By  repeated  additions  of 
thallium,  a  hard,  brittle,  white  alloy  may  be  formed.  With  a  p till  smaller  quantity  of 
thallium,  the  mixture  is  gold-coloured  ;  and  with  95  per  cent,  of  copper,  it  forms  a 
hard  button,  flattening  somewhat  under  the  hummer,  but  soon  cracking  at  tho  cd^es. 
In  small  quantities,  thallium  appears  to  diminish  tho  malleability  and  ductility  of 
copper.  Copper  prepared  in  Spain,  by  the  cement  at  ion-proces*  already  deseriljed.  fre- 
quently contains  considerable  quantities  of  thallium,  which  may  perhaps  account  for 
its  pre-ominently  bad  quality. — With  lead,  thallium  melts  readily,  forming  a  malle- 
able alloy. — With  morcury  it  unites  ea>ily,  forming  a  solid  crystalline  amalgam.— 
Plat  inum  and  thallium  unite,  with  incandescence.  When  a  piece  of  mctallicthalliunii* 
placed  on  a  platinum-wire  loop,  and  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  two  m»-ta!s 
rapidly  melt  together,  becoming  nearly  whito  hot,  and  evolving  abundant  funits  of 
thallium  ;  the  resulting  alloy  is  highly  crystalline,  very  hard,  ami  almost  as  brittle  as 
glass.  The  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  the  green  light  of  thallium  is  to  alloy  a 
platinum-wire  loop  in  this  manner.  When  this  loop  is  introduced  into  a  spirit-lamp, 
or  heated  before  tho  blowpipe,  a  green  tint  of  extraordinary  splendour  is  communi- 
cated to  tho  flame. — An  alloy  of  thallium  and  tin  is  easily  obtained  by  fusion  un!tr 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  coal-gas.  With  5  per  cent,  of  thallium,  the  alloy  is  perfectly 
malleable. 

THALLIUM,  BROMIDES  OF.  The  p  ro  to  bro  m  I  df,  or  Tlialliousbromidf, 
TIBr,  is  formed  by  adding  thallium  to  bromine,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms 
a  very  pale-yellow  precipitate,  fusible  below  redness,  and  is  intermediate  in  solubility 
between  the  chloride  and  iodide(Lamy).  According  to  Willm  (Bull.  Soc.  Chira.  1864, 
ii.  89),  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  la 
contact  with  bromine  nnd  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  gradually  dissolves,  with  rise 
of  temperature,  to  a  liquid,  which,  when  evnporated  in  a  vacuum,  solidifies  to  a  pun- 
gent, yellow,  deliquescent,  crystalline  mass  of  impure  tribromide,  or  thai  lie  bro- 
tnidr,  TIBr1  (containing  rather  less  bromine  than  that  required  by  the  formula).  On 
mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tribromide  with  the  protobromide,  or  subjecting  it  to 
partial  reduction,  tho  hot  liquid  yields  long,  siskin-yellow,  shining  needles,  appearing 
under  the  microscope  as  quadratic  prisms,  and  consisting  of  the  di  bromidr,  Ti'Br4  - 
TlBr.TlBr1.  They  are  deeom|KM?ed  by  water  into  a  protobromide  which  separates, 
a  tribromide  which  remains  dissolved,  and  a  swqutftromulr,  Tl'Br*  «=  TlBr*.3TlBr. 
which  crystallises  in  translucent,  orange-red,  six-sided  laminae.  This  last  compound 
is  likewise  decomposed  by  treatment  with  water,  with  separation  of  protobromiJc 
(Willm.) 

Tho  tribromide  forms,  with  bromide  of  ammonium,  a  double  salt,  NII*Br.TlBr,.5B::0, 
crystallising  jn  long,  yellow,  transparent  needles,  which  easily  giveoflT  their  water  in  a 
vacuum.  A  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  tribromide  mixed  with  ammonia, 
yields  a  white  precipitate  of  the  compound  TlBr'.3NH»,  which  quickly  turns  yellow, 
and  is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  black  scsqnioxido  of  thallium. 
(Willm.) 

A  coni|>ound  of  thallic  bromide  with  et hylic  oxide,  2TlBr*.3(CJII*)!0,  is  produced  ly 
adding  bromine  to  anhydrous  ether  in  which  metallic  thallium  or  the  protobromide  is 
suspended.  This  compound  dissolves  in  bromide  of  ammonium,  yieldiug  the  double 
salt  NHT,r\TIIir\  with  2  at.  and  3  at.  water,  tho  former  hydrate  crystallising  in 
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rhomboi'dal  or  six-sided  tablos,  the  second  in  needles  ;  both  molt  in  their  water  of 
crystallisation  below  100°.    (Nickl6s,  Compt.  rend,  lviii.  537.) 

THAXXniTVl,  CHLORIDES  OP.  Thnlbum  forms  four  chlorides  enalogous 
to  the  bromides  : — 

Protochlorideof  Thallium,  or  Thallious  Chloride,T\Q\.  -Motallic  thallium 
is  attacked  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  chlorine ;  when  heated  in  the  gas,  it  burns 
and  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  whieh  solidities  on  cooling  to  a  pale-yellow  or  white  crys- 
talline mass.  If  excess  of  chlorino  has  been  preseut,  the  product  consists  almost 
entirely  of  higher  chlorides ;  but  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  thallium,  the  white  pro- 
tochloride  is  the  only  compound  formed.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  attacks  thallium 
but  slowly,  tho  action  soon  ceasing,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  difficultly 
soluble  chloride  of  thallium.  When  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  thallious  oxide  or  a  thallious  salt,  &  white  curdy  precipitate  of  proto- 
chloride  is  thrown  down,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  chloride  of 
silver.  When  boiled  in  water,  it  dissolves  like  chloride  of  lead,  and  separates  again 
on  cooling ;  tho  crystals,  however,  are  much  smaller  and  less  brilliant  than  those  of 
chloride  of  lead.  Protochloride  of  thallium  is  also  precipitated  when  sulphurous  acid 
or  an  alkalino  sulphite  is  added  to  on«*  of  tho  higher  chlorides. 

One  part  of  the  protochloride  dissolves  in  283*4  pts.  of  water  at  15  5°,  and  in  52*5 
pts.  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  soluble 
in  aqueous  ammonia,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  than  in  water. 
When  boiled  in  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  higher  chloride.  It 
may  be  heated  to  260°  without  loss  of  weight ;  at  a  slight  increase  of  heat,  it  suddenly 
melts  to  a  thin  brown  liquid,  white  vapours  being  simultaneously  evolved.  On  cooling, 
it  solidifies  to  a  white,  shining,  crystalline,  somewhat  flexiblo  mass.  Tho  specific 
gravity  of  the  fused  chloride  is  7'02  (Lamy).  Tho  fused  lump  is  reduced  to  the  metal- 
lic stnto  by  zinc  and  dilute  acid,  like  fused  chlorido  of  silver.  According  to  Lamy, 
chloride  of  thallium  is  unalterable  by  light;  but  according  to  Crookes,  it  undergoes 
a  considerable  darkening  whon  exposed  either  to  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight. 

Protochloride  of  thallium  forms  doublo  salts  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride 
of  platinum. — Tho  chloroaurate  separates  from  the  hot  aqutous  solution  containing  a 
slight  excess  of  auric  chloride,  in  brilliant  gold-coloured  crystals  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  when  ignited  leaves  an  alloy  of  gold  and  thallium.^The  chloroplatinate, 
2TlCl.PtCl',  is  precipitated  as  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  powder,  very  sparingly  solublo 
in  water,  much  less  so  than  the  corresponding  potassium-,  rubidium-,  or  caesium-salts 
{(/  v.),  1  pt.  of  it  requiring  for  solution  15,. OS 5  pts.  water  at  15-5°,  and  1,948  pts.  at  100°. 
(Crookes.) 

Sesquichloride  of  Thallium,  T1!C1*  or  T1,C1*-T1C1,.3T1CI.— This  compound  is 
produced  by  dissolving  thallium  or  the  protochloride  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  separates 
on  cooling  in  yellow  crystalline  Bcales.  It  may  also  be  propared  by  heating  the  tri- 
chloride till  it  melts,  and  no  longer  gives  off  chlorino  (p.  748).  [Werther  obtained  by 
these  processes  only  variable  mixtures  of  the  protochloride  and  trichloride ;  but  othe  r 
experimenters  have  obtained  a  definite  product.]  The  sesquichloride,  when  heated, 
melts  below  redness,  forming  a  dark-brown  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  lighter- 
coloured  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  380*1  times  its  weight  of  water  at  15*5°,  and  in 
52  9  pts.  of  boiling  water.  Puro  water  produces  a  slight  decomposition  into  sesqui- 
oxide  and  protochloride,  which,  however,  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  When  slowly  crystallised  from  slightly  acidulated 
boiling  water,  it  separates  in  brilliant  orange-yellow  hexagonal  plates,  considerably 
darker  than  when  it  is  obtained  by  more  rapid  crystallisation,  and  presenting  the 
closest  resemblance  to  iodide  of  loud.  ScFquiehlorido  of  thallium  is  also  precipitated 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphite  of  sodium  to  ono  of  the  higher  chlorides.  When- 
ever it  separates  from  a  liquid,  it  shows  remarkable  crystalline  characters,  and  when 
just  precipitated,  produces  a  magnificent  satiny  lustro  in  tho  liquid.  Solution  ofammonia, 
potash,  or  even  thullious  oxide,  added  to  tho  sesquichloride,  produces  instant 
decomposition  into scsquioxido  and  protochloride,  according  to  tho  following  equation: 

4TPC1'  +  3(NH«)'0    -    T1»0«  +  6T1C1  +  6NH«C1. 

When  pure  dry  ammoniucal  gas  is  passed  over  the  sesquichloride,  heat  being  applied 
with  a  spirit-lamp,  the  salt  first  assumes  a  deep  orange  tint,  without  fusing,  and  loses 
its  brilliant,  almost  metallic  lustro.  On  increasing  the  heat,  the  chloride  fuses,  nnd 
at  the  same  time  sal-ammoniac  vapours  are  abundantly  evolved.  The  meltod  com- 
pound froths  up,  and  assumes  a  deeper  tint,  ultimately  becoming  brown,  and  then 
gradually  paler,  until  there  finally  remains  perfectly  white  protochloride  of  thallium. 

The  reaction  between  ammonia-gas  and  sesquichloride  of  thallium  is  represented  by 
the  following  equation  : — 
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3TlsCli  +  4NH»  -  6T1C1  +  3NH«C1  +  N. 
The  sesquichloride,  heated  in  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  is  converted  into  black 
sulphide  of  thallium,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  volatilisation  of  sulphur. 
Its  aqueous  solution  yiolds,  with  sulphydric  acid,  a  slight  red  precipitate,  which  disap- 
pears on  boiling,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. — Sulphide  of  ammonium 
or  potassium  produces  complete  precipitation.  (Hebberling,  Jahresb.  1665, 
p.  250.) 

Platinic  chloride  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  thallious  chloroplati- 
nato,  2TlCl.PtCI\  while  thallic  chlorido  romains  in  solution.  (Werther,  ibid. 
p.  246.) 

Bichloride  of  Thalliu m,  Tl'Cl*  -  TICI'.TICL.  is  formed  by  carefully  heating 
either  thallium  or  tho  protochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine,  the  resulting  chloride 
being  kept  liquid.  The  dichlorido  is  pale-yellow,  rather  hygrometric,  and  decidedly 
more-  fusible  than  tho  sesquichloride.  It  is  reduced  to  sesquichloride  by  heat. 
(Lamy.) 

Trichloride  of  Thallium,  or  Thallic  Chloride,  TICR— This  compound  is 
formed  by  dissolving  the  trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  thallium  or 
a  lower  chloride  with  a  largo  excess  of  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat.  According  to  Wer- 
ther (Jahresb.  1864.  p.  247),  it  is  most  easily  prepared  by  treating  thallium  or  the 
protochloride  with  chlorino-gas  under  water,  till  the  resulting  solution  is  no  longer 
precipitated  by  platinic  chloride.  Tho  solution  freed  from  excess  of  chlorine  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  yields  a  crystalline  mass 
composed  of  long  colourless  prisms  of  tho  hydratod  trichloride,  TICl'.H'O,  sometimes 
also  long  deliquescent  needles,  containing  2T1CI\15H*0.  It  melts  easily,  and  decom- 
poses with  loss  of  chlorine,  the  residue  consisting,  according  to  Lamy,  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride; according  to  Werther,  of  mixtures  of  the  trichloride  and  protoehloride. 

Trichloride  of  thallium  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  colour- 
less crystallisable  double  salts,  which  easily  decompose  with  separation  of  thallic 
oxide  (Nickles,  J.  Pharm.  [4],  i.  26).— The  ammonium-salt,  3NH4Cl.TlCl«.2irO,  is 
produced  (with  simultaneous  formation  of  chloride  of  nitrogen)  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  solution  of  thallious  chlorido  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac ;  more 
readily  by  digesting  tho  ether-compound  of  thallic  chloride  (infra)  with  sal-ammoniac; 
it  then  separates  in  large  six-sided  tables,  belonging  to  tho  trimetric  system,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Nickles).— The  potassium-salt,  3KC1.T1C1.^H«0. 
crystallises  from  a  mixed  solution  of  the  component  chlorides  in  modified  cubes 
(Willm).— Thecwpr^  salt,  Cu"Cl-.2TlCl3,  separates  from  the  mixed  solution  of  its 
constituent  salts,  in  opnquo  green  crystals,  simultaneously  with  colourless  transparent 
prisms,  which  have  not  been  examined.    (Will  m.) 

A  compound  of  thallic  chloride  with  ethylic  oxide,  TlCl,.(C:H»)20.nCl  +  H*0,  is 
obtained,  according  to  Nickles  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  252),  bypassing  chlorine  into 
anhydrous  ether,  in  which  metallic  thallium  or  the  protochloride  is  suspended.  Two 
layers  of  liquid  are  then  formed,  the  lower  containing  tho  ether-compound,  which 
remains  behind  on  evaporating  the  product  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposes  alkaline 
cnrlnmatcs,  and  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  the  latter,  deposits  sesquioxide  of 
thallium.    With  sulphurous  acid  it  yields  protochloride  of  thallium. 

THALLIUM,  CYANIDE  OP.  Obtained  by  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions 
of  potassic  cyauide  and  thallious  earbonnte,  or  by  neutralising  thallious  oxide  with 
pmssic  acid  (K  uh  1  man  n) ;  more  easily  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of  potassic  cyanide 
and  thallious  nitrato  (Crookes).  It  separates  in  shining  crystalline  plates,  not  very 
soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates  and  melts  easily,  and  when  intensely 
heated  on  platinum-foil,  volatilises  without  reduction,  or  alloying  with  the  platinum. 

Ftrroso-thallious  Cyanide,  or  Ftrrocyanide  of  Thallium,  precipitated  on  mixing 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  thallious  nitrate,  forms  yellow  crystals,  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

THAXiXiXTTM,  DETECTION"  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  1 .  Reactions  in 
the  Dry  Way—  The  behaviour  of  metallic  thallium  before  tho  blowpipe,  and  the 
peculiar  characters  of  its  spectrum,  have  been  already  described  (p.  745).  The  green 
line  Tlo  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  thallium  from  all  other  elements.  Thallium- 
salts,  when  ignited,  generally  fuse  below  redness,  and  then  volatilise;  some  of  them, 
however,  as  the  stilphato  and  phosphate,  will  utand  a  bright-red  heat  without  change; 
tho  chlorides,  on  the  other  hand,  distil  over  with  vapour  of  water.  On  charcoal 
before  tho  blowpipe  they  volatilise,  comtminicating  an  intense  green  colour  to  the 
flame. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution.— a.  Thallious  salts  are  for  the  most  part  colourl.ss, 
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unless  tho  acid  itself  is  coloured.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  neutral  to  test- 
paper,  and  have  a  slight  metallic  taste.  Their  aqueous  solution  is  rapidly  precipitated 
in  metallic  crystals  by  zinc,  and  slowly  by  iron. — Phosphorettcd  hydrogen  precipitates  a 
black  phosphide. — Sulphydric  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  a  thallious  salt  containing  a 
weak  acid,  such  as  carbonic  or  acetic,  separates  the  wholo  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  deep  brown  sulphide ;  from  solutions  of  thallium-salts  of  the  stronger  acids,  such  as 
the  sulphate  or  nitrate,  sulphydric  acid  precipitates  nothing  if  the  acid  is  in  excess, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  if  the  solution  is  neutral. — Sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium precipitates  thallium-salts  completely,  the  precipitated  sulphide  being  insolublo 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  caustic  alkalis,  their  carbonates  and  cyanides,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid. — Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  procipitate  a 
ditftcultly  soluble  white  chloride;  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromides  precipitate  a  white 
nearly  insolublo  bromide ;  and  hydriodic  acid  and  iodides  precipitate  an  insolublo 
yellow  iodide. — Alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  or  bicarbonates  produco  no  change  in 
thallious  salts ;  phospltate  of  sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  am- 
monia, easily  soluble  in  acids. — Chromate  of  potassium  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
thallious  chromate,  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  turning  orange-red  on 
boiling  in  the  acid  solution. — Platinic  chloride  precipitates  a  very  palo-yellow  insolublo 
double  salt 

from  these  reactions  it  appears  that,  in  examining  a  mixed  metallic  solution, 
according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  qualitative  analysis  (i.  217)»  thallium  will  be 
found  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  together  with  iron, 
nickel,  manganese,  &c.  From  these  metals  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  precipita- 
tion with  iodide  of  potassium  or  platinic  chloride,  or  by  reduction  to  the  metallic  state 
with  zinc  According  to  Hobberling,  iodide  of  potassium  is,  next  to  the  spectral 
reactions,  the  most  delicate  of  all  tests  for  tho  presence  of  thallium,  producing  a  visible 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  thallious  sulphate,  containing  only  0-0105  pt.  of  the  salt  in 
1,000  pts.  of  the  liquid. 

0.  Thallic  salts  are  easily  distinguished  from  thallious  salts  by  their  behaviour 
with  alkalis,  and  with  soluble  chlorides  or  bromides.  Their  solutions  give  with 
ammonia,  and  with  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  a  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
thallic  oxide,  containing  the  whole  of  the  thallium.  Hydrocldoric  acid  and  soluble 
chlorides  or  bromides  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  pure  thallic  salts  ;  but  if  a 
thallious  salt  is  likewise  present,  a  precipitate  of  sesquichloride  or  sesquibromide  is 
formed.  Oxalic  acid  forms  in  solutions  of  thallic  salts  a  white  pulverulent  precipi- 
tate, phosphoric  acid  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  and  areenic  acid  a  yollow  gelati- 
nous precipitate :  these  throe  precipitates,  however,  are  sparingly  soluble  ouly  in 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  acid,  so  that  they  are  not  always  produced  by  tho 
corresponding  alkaline  salts. — Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  forms  in  acid  solutions  of 
thallic  salts  a  black-grey  precipitate,  in  very  slightly  acid  solutions  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  thallious 
gait. — Chromate  of  potassium  does  not  procipitato  thallic  salts  (Willm,  Jahresb. 
1865,  p.  256).  According  to  Strecker,  on  tho  contrary  (ibid.  p.  253),  chromate  of 
potassium  forms,  in  a  solution  of  thallic  sulphate,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns 
brown  in  contact  with  water.  Thallic  nitrate  gives  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a 
siskin-green,  with  the  ferrocyanide  a  yellow  precipitate.  A  solution  of  thallic  sul- 
phate or  nitrate,  mixed  with  tartrate  of  sodium,  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  white  curdy 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  to  a  liquid  which  deposits  the  brown  sosqui- 
oxide  on  boiling.  But.  when  the  sesquioxide  is  boiled  with  tartaric  acid,  carbonic 
anhydride  and  formic  acid  are  evolved,  and  a  solution  is  formed,  which  deposits  crys- 
tals of  thallious  tartrate.  The  ammonincal  solution  of  thallic  oxide  formed  in 
presence  of  tartaric  (or  phosphoric)  acid,  gives  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  sulphy- 
dric acid,  a  brown  precipitate,  melting  at  the  boiling  heat  to  a  metallically  lustrous 
ball,  which  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid 
and  deposition  of  sulphur. — Iodide  of  potassium  added  to  tho  same  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion, forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  changes  on  boiling  to  thallious  iodide  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform.  (Strecker.) 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Thallium,  when  it  occurs  in  solution  as  a 
thallious  salt,  is  most  conveniently  estimated  as  pro  to  iodide,  Til,  in  which  stato 
it  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  iodido  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  quite 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  at  tho  temperature  at  which  it  is  weighed.  It  is  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  saline  solutions,  alcohol  of  92  per 
cent.,  and  aqueous  ammonia,  but  perceptibly  soluble  in  water  containing  free  acids  or 
fixed  alkalis.  On  mixing  the  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  thallious  salt  with  iodido 
of  potassium,  the  thallious  iodide  separates  immediately  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  which, 
after  standing  for  several  hours,  maybe  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with 
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alcohol,  or,  if  this  is  inadmissible,  with  ammonia.  It  is  then  dried  at  115°,  and 
weighed:  it  contains  49-40  per  cent,  thallium,  (G.  Worthor,  Zoitschr.  AnaL  Cbem. 
iii.  1 ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  712.) 

Thallium  may  also  be  estimated  in  the  form  of  thai  lious  sul  ph  at  e,  hut  not  quite 
sc  exactly  as  by  the  method  just  described.  Tho  sulphate  bears  a  dull  red  heat  with- 
out perceptible  volatilisation,  but  it  is  volatilised  at  a  bright-red  heat.  Thallium  » 
wry  completely  precipitated  from  solutions  of  thallium-Baits  by  platinic  chloride; 
but  the  precipitated  chloroplatinate  is  troublesome  to  manage,  as  it  is  very  finely 
divided,  and  is  apt  to  run  through  the  filter  when  washed  with  water  or  with  alcohoL 
(Werther.) 

In  solutions  of  thallic  salts,  the  thallium  may  be  estimated  by  reducing  the  thallic 
to  thallious  salts  with  an  alkaline  sulphite,  and  then  precipitating  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium (Crookes),  or,  by  precipitating  the  thallium  with  ammonia,  as  sesquioxide, 
and  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter.  Tho  separation  of  thallious  from 
thallic  salts  may  be  effected — at  least  in  the  case  of  tho  chlorides  or  sulphate*,— by 
first  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  with  nmmonia,  and  then  throwing  down  the  re- 
maining portion  of  thallium  from  the  hot  dilute  filtrate  by  iodide  of  potassium 
(Werther).  Tho  separation  may  also  be  effected  by  platinic  chlorido,  which  precipi- 
tates only  the  thallious  salt. 

The  method  of  precipitation  with  iodide  of  potassium  serves  also  to  separate  thallium 
from  most  other  metals,  the  solution  being  first  mixed  with  an  alkaline  sulphite  to 
ensure  the  reduction  of  any  thallic  salt  that  may  bo  present  to  the  state  of  thallious 
salt.  If  copper  is  present,  the  iodido  of  potassium  will  throw  down  cuprous  as  well  as 
thallious  iodide ;  but  by  treating  the  washed  precipitate  with  ammonia,  in  contact  with 
the  air,  the  copper  will  be  dissolved  out,  aud  the  thallium  will  remain  as  Uiallious 
iodide.  The  separation  of  copper  from  thallium  may  also  be  effected,  though  not  so 
exactly,  by  precipitating  tho  copper  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  an  acid  solution. 
The  same  method  serves  also  to  separate  thallium  from  lead  and  silver.  The  pre- 
cipitated sulphidos  are  apt,  however,  to  carry  down  small  quantities  of  thallium- 
sulphide. 

Small  quantities  of  thallium  often  occur  in  bismuth  minerals  and  preparations  made 
from  them,  especially  tho  carbonate.  To  detect  the  thallium,  the  dilute  solution  of  the 
substance  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium-carbonate,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium-cyanide,  then  gently  warmed  and  filtered.  If  tho  bismuth-compound  con- 
tained only  1  pt,  of  thallium  in  100,000,  tho  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonium- 
sulphide  will  produce  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  thallium-sulphide,  which  gradually 
collects  together,  and  may  be  further  examined  by  the  spectroscopic  mothod.  From 
carbonate  of  bismuth,  thallium  may  be  easily  dissolved  out  by  digestion  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  less  completely  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  (Crookes.) 

Volumetric  Estimation. — Thallium  may  bo  estimated  volumetrically  with  perma*- 
ganate  of  potassium  in  the  same  manner  as  iron.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  in  th* 
state  of  thallious  chloride,  or  of  a  thallious  oxygon-salt  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  tho  solution  must  not  contain  more  than  1  gramme  of  thallium  in  500  c.c. ;  the 
permanganate-solution  should  also  be  more  dilute  than  for  tho  estimation  of  iron.  The 
titration  of  the  permanganate  may  be  made  with  pure  iron,  with  thallium,  or  with  a 
thallious  salt  (the  alum,  for  example);  2  at.  iron  (112  pts.),  correspond  to  1  at. 
thallium  (204  pts.),  inasmuch  as  the  protochlorido  T1C1  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
tho  trichloride  T1CI\  so  that  1  at.  thallium  takes  up  tho  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
as  2  at.  iron.  The  solution  of  the  thallious  salt,  diluted  as  above  mentioned,  is  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  heated  to 
the  boiling-point  to  expel  the  latter ;  then  left  to  cool,  and  mixed  with  the  permanganate. 
(Willm,  Zeitechr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1863,  p.  479  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  689.) 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Thallium.— Lamy,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with 
nitrate  of  barium,  and  tho  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  obtained  numbers  varying 
between  203*5  and  204- 6 ;  mean,  204*2.  Crookes  found,  as  a  mean  of  five  experi- 
ments, the  number  202*96.  Werther  also  estimates  it  at  somewhat  lower  than  204, 
namely,  about  203*5  or  203*7.    The  number  201  is,  however,  generally  adopted. 

THJUbUUM,  ri.TTOR.IDES  OF.  Thallium  forms  two  fluorides,  TIF  and 
TIF*. — Metallic  thallium  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  carbonate, 
however,  dissolves  easily  in  the  acid,  and  the  solution  deposits  thallious  fluoride, 
in  white  hydrated  crystals  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  with  adamantine 
facets;  they  are  not  altered  by  light.  On  heating  these  crystals,  the  anhydrous 
fluoride,  TIF,  volatilises  as  a  white,  crystalline,  anhydrous  mass,  which  blackens  liko 
chloride  of  silver  on  exposure  to  light.  Thallium-fluoride  forms  an  acid  solution,  even 
after  repeated  crystallisation.  The  crystallised  compound  decomposes  slowly  on  expo- 
sure to  tho  air,  giving  off  hydrofluoric  acid  (Fr.  Kuh  1  man  n,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1864], 
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i.  57;  Jahresb.  1804,  p.  253).  Willm  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  244),  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  thallium  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating,  obtained  thallious 
fluoride,  in  hydrated,  very  deliquescent,  six-sided  tables,  which  gave  off  their  wator  at 
100°,  with  partial  decomposition.  According  to  M.  Bach  nor  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi. 
404),  thallious  fluoride  separatos  from  its  solution,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  colourless 
cu  bo-octahedrons,  having  a  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Itdissolves,  with  alkali  no  reaction, 
in  1*26  pt.  water  at  15°,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  When 
heat .ni,  it  melts,  volatilises,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form.  A  solution 
containing  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  deposits,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
hydrolhallious  fluoride,  HF.T1F,  in  crystals  having  the  same  form  as  those  of  thallious 
fluoride.  This  compound  has  an  acid  reaction,  dissolves  in  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
and  decomposes  above  100°  into  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  thallium  (Buchner). 
Kuhlmanu,  by  treating  carbonate  of  thallium  with  silicofluoric  acid,  obtained  a 
silicojiuoride  of  thallium,  2TlF.SiF*.2H*0.  It  crystallises  in  cubic  forms,  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution,  distils  without  decomposition,  and  attacks 
glass  after  some  time  only.  Werther,  by  treating  carbonate  of  thallium  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  containing  a  large  quantity  of  silica,  obtained  the  anhydrous  silico- 
fluoride,  2TlF.SiF*,  in  regular  octahedrons,  distorted  so  as  to  resemble  hexagonal 
prisms. 

Thallic  Fluoride,  TIF*,  is  obtained,  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrofluoric  acid  on 
thallic  oxide,  as  a  dark-green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  heated,  it  turns  brown,  melts,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  volatilises, 
probably  as  thallious  fluoride  (Willm.) 

TBA.XAXTJM,  ZOBZBZS  OF.  Ih*  protoiodide,  or  Thallious  iodide,  Til, 
is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms 
a  beautiful  yellow  powder,  rathor  darker  than  sulphur,  and  melting,  below  redness,  to 
a  scarlet  liquid,  which,  as  the  mass  cools,  remains  scarlet  for  somo  time  after  solidifica- 
tion, then  changes  to  bright-yellow.  The  dried  precipitato,  when  spread  on  paper  with 
a  little  gum-water,  undergoes  a  similar  but  opposito  change  to  that  experienced  by 
mercuric  iodido  when  heated,  the  yellow  surface  when  held  over  a  flame  suddenly 
becoming  scarlot,  and  frequently  remaining  so  for  several  days  after  cooling;  hard 
friction  with  a  glass  rod,  however,  changes  tho  scarlet  colour  back  to  yellow  (Crookes). 
According  to  Werther,  thallious  iodide  precipitated  from  diluto  solutions,  is  lemon- 
yellow;  but  when  precipitated  from  hot  concentrated  solutions  it  is  orange-yellow  at 
first,  and  afterwards  becomes  lemon-yellow.  When  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution 
of  thallious  acetate,  it  retains  its  orange-yellow  colour,  and  forms  anhydrous  microscopic 
cubes,  or  cubo-octahedrons,  which,  when  heated,  melt  to  a  black  liquid,  and  partially 
sublime.  Thallious  iodide  is  very  sparingly  solnblo  iu  water,  requiring,  according  to 
Crookes,  4,463  pts.  of  water  at  172°,  and  842  4  pts.  at  100°,  to  dissolve  it;  according 
to  Hebborling,  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  11,676  pts.  of  water  at  16°  to  17°,  in  861  pts. 
at  100°,  and  in  18,934  pts.  of  98  per  cent,  alcohol  at  19°;  according  to  Werther,  in 
20,000  pts.  water  at  13-6°,  in  10,000  pts.  at  23  4°,  in  5,400  pts.  at  45°,  and  56,330  pts. 
of  85  percent,  alcohol  at  13*5.  According  to  Crookes,  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
aqueous  iodide  of  potassium  than  in  pure  water;  accordingto  Hebbcrling,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  less  soluble  in  saline  solutions,  especially  in  iodide  of  potassium,  than  in  pure 
water. 

Thallic  Iodide,  TIP.— By  the  action  of  iodine  on  thallium  and  ether,  a  brown 
solution  is  formed,  which  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  thallic  iodide,  easily  solublo 
in  ether  containing  iodine.  They  are  rhombic  prisms,  exhibiting  tho  combination 
ooP  .  oo Poo  .  Poo  .  nPoo.  Anglo  ccP  :  ocp  (macr.)  =  79°  45';  ooP  :  ooPoo  = 
140°  38';  Poo  :  ooPoo  -  160°  35'.  (Nicklfcs.) 

Ammonio-thallie  iodide,  SNH^.TII1,  forms  red  rhombic  plates,  which,  when  heated, 
give  off  water  and  iodine  without  melting.  (Nickles.) 

When  1  at.  thallious  iodide  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  2  at.  iodine,  in  alcoholic 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  liquid  deposits,  on  evaporation,  large  crystals  of  jwtassio- 
thallic  iodide,  KI.T1I*,  which  are  black  by  reflected,  garnet-red  by  transmitted  light, 
and  yield  a  brigbt-red  powder.  This  compound  is  resolved  at  56° — 60°,  and  more 
completely  at  100°,  into  iodido  of  potassium,  thallious  iodide,  and  free  iodine;  it  is 
also  decomposed  by  water.    (Willm,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  251.) 

XHAXjXiXUIVX,  OXIDES  OP.  Thallium  forms  two  oxides— namely,  a  protoxide, 
TFO,  and  a  sesquioxide,  Tl'O".  It  oxidises  in  the  air  almost  as  rapidly  as  an  alkali- 
metal,  the  surface  soon  becoming  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide,  which  protects  the 
metal  from  further  oxidation.  The  superficial  tarnish  consists  of  the  protoxide  con- 
taining a  minute  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  If  the  metal  has  been  oxidised  at  100° 
rather  more  sesquioxide  >s  formed,  and  at  the  melting-point  of  the  metal,  the  protoxide 
which  forms  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sesquioxide.    Thallium,  when  melted, 
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behaves  like  lead,  the  oxide  fusing  like  litharge  ;  the  fused  oxide  is  absorbed  by  bone- 
ash,  and  a  silver-thallium  alloy  can  be  cupelled  like  silver-lead.  Thallium  does  not  decom- 
pose pure  water,  either  at  the  common  temperature,  or  when  boiling ;  but  at  a  red  heat 
the  vapour  of  water  is  decomposed  by  thallium,  with  formation  of  oxide  and  separation 
of  hydrogen,  which  burns  with  a  green  flame.  Alcohol  appears  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  metal  more  readily  than  water. 

(Respecting  Schonbein's  observations  on  the  reactions  of  thallium  with  ordinary 
oxygon,  ozone,  and  hydric  peroxide,  see  J.  pr.  Chem.  xciii.  35  ;  Bull.  Sot  Chim.  1864, 
i.  180 ;  Jabresb.  1864,  p.  170.) 

Protoxide  of  Thallium,  or  Thallious  Oxide,  Ti'O.— This  oxide  may  be 
prepared  by  allowing  granulated  thallium  to  oxidise  in  warm  moist  air,  and  then 
boiling  in  distilled  water.  By  repeating  this  operation  two  or  three  times, a  saturated 
hot  solution  of  the  oxide  is  formed.  Upon  filtering,  the  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
which  may  have  formed  separates  at  first  in  white  needles,  whilst,  upon  farther 
cooling,  the  hydrated  oxide  crystallises  out  in  yellow  needles. 

Anhydrous  protoxide  of  thallium  is  formed  by  exposing  theso  yellow  crystals  in  s 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid;  it  then  forms  a  reddish-black  mass,  retaining  the  shape 
of  the  crystals.  When  heated  to  about  the  melting-point  of  the  metal,  it  melts  to  a 
brown  limpid  liquid,  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  evolves  reddish-brown  vapours, 
partially  oxidising  at  the  same  time  to  the  sesquioxide.  On  cooling,  the  brown  liquid 
solidifies  to  an  almost  black  crystalline  mass.  The  fused  oxide  attacks  glass  and 
porcelain,  removiug  the  silica.  Protoxide  of  thallium  is  decomposed  by  hydrojen  at 
a  red  heat,  forming  water  and  metallic  thallium.  The  decomposition,  however,  is 
never  perfect,  because  the  oxide  melts  and  volatilises.  When  fused  with  sulphur,  it 
forms  sulphido  of  thallium,  and  in  aqueous  solution  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  zinc,  or  by  the  electric  current, 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Thallium,  or  Thallious  Hydrate,  Tl*O.H*0  or  T1HO,  is  prepared 
as  above  described,  or  it  may  be  obtained,  as  recommended  by  Lamy,  by  decomposing* 
solution  of  tho  sulphate  with  baryta-water,  and  evaporating  the  alkaline  solution  in  a 
vacuum.  This  method,  however,  is  somewhat  tedious,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  oxide  free  from  baryta.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  perfectly  pur? 
thallious  hydrate,  is  to  add  water  to  the  oily  compound  of  oxide  of  thallium  and  alcohol 
(p.  757).  This  at  once  separates  tho  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  bright-yellow  crystalline 
mass,  which  may  be  separated  from  water  and  alcohol  by  exposure  to  warm  dry  air. 

Thallious  hydrate  forms  pale-yellow,  long,  prismatic  crystals,  which  lose  water,  and 
become  almost  black  and  anhydrous  by  exposure  to  tho  temperature  of  a  vrat<T-bath 
in  air,  or  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  at  the  common  temperature.  On  the  addition 
of  water,  the  dark  oxide  immediately  becomes  hydrated  and  yellow.  It.  has  a  slight 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  after  evaporation  and  re-solution,  it  always  leaves  a 
slight  residuo  of  sesquioxide. 

Willm,  by  a  method  which  he  does  not  describe,  once  obtained  thallious  hydrate  in 
rather  large  rhombic  crystals,  containing  TIHO.H'O. 

Aqueous  Solution. — Protoxide  of  thallium  is  a  powerful  base,  dissolving  readily  in 
water,  and  forming  a  colourless  strongly  alkaline  solution.  It  has  a  slight  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  potash,  dissolves  the  skin  and  feels  greasy,  acts  strongly  on  the 
hair  and  nails,  staining  them  a  deep  and  very  permanent  brown  colour.  It  blues 
litmus-paper,  browns  turmeric-paper,  has  a  metallic  alkaline  taste,  and  neutralises 
acids  perfectly.  It  eliminates  ammonia  from  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  reacts  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  &c,  in  the  character- 
istic manner  of  a  thallium-salt.  An  aqueous  solution  of  thallious  oxide  has  a 
greater  similarity  to  potash  than  to  ammonia  in  its  reactions  with  metallic  salts. 
When  added  to  solutions  of  salts  of  magnesium,  cerium,  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium, 
lend,  iron  (ferrous  or  ferric),  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  mercury,  or  silver,  or  to  thallic 
salts,  it  precipitates  the  respective  oxides,  without  redissolving  them  in  excess.  From 
salts  of  aluminium  and  chromium  it  precipitates  the  hydrated  oxides,  and  easily 
redissolves  them  when  in  excess,  forming  with  alumina  a  sohition  which  is  not  altered 
by  boiling,  but  is  precipitated  by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride;  and  with  chromium 
a  greon  solution  precipitated  on  boiling. 

Sesquioxide  of  Thallium,  or  Thallic  Oxide,  TPO*.  Peroxide  of  Thali 'turn.— 
This  oxide  is  always  formed  when  metallic  thallium  is  heated,  or  oven  when  a  solution 
of  the  protoxide  is  ovaporated  in  the  air.  When  the  metal  is  burnt  in  oxygen,  the 
product  is  chiefly  sesquioxide  This  oxide  is  best  prepared  by  adding  potash,  am- 
monia (or  oven  protoxide  of  thallium)  to  a  solution  of  a  thallic  salt,  and  drying  the 
washed  precipitate  at  about  260°.  It  is  also  formed  whon  a  voltaic  current  from  t»o 
cells  of  Grove's  batteries  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  thallious  sulphate,  platinum 
terminals  being  used.  If  the  solution  is  perfectly  neutral,  thallium  slowly  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  negative  pole,  whilst  the  positive  pole  becomes  coated  with  a  film, 
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presenting  at  first  the  most  brilliant  colours  of  thin  plates,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  thickness  until  it  becomes  a  cako  of  tballic  oxide.  As  the  sulphuric  acid  accumulates 
in  tho  liquid,  the  thallic  oxide  at  first  formed  gradually  dissolves.  If  the  solution  of 
thallious  sulphate  is  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  tho  thallic  oxide  is  fornud  in 
larger  quantity,  scaling  off  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.    (C  rookes.) 

Thallic  oxide  is  also  precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state,  on  adding  sodic  hypo- 
chlorite to  a  solution  of  thallious  chloride  in  sodic  carbonate.  (Strecker.) 

Anhydrous  thallic  oxide  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  fusing  with  difficulty,  and  evolving 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  thallious  oxide.  It  is  neutral  to  t*«st- 
paper,  insolublo  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  hypo- 
metric  and  unstable  salts,  from  the  solutions  of  which  the  sesquioxide  is  completely 
precipitated  by  alkalis.  According  to  Wert  her,  tho  sesquioxide  is  partially  reduced 
to  protoxide  in  drying. 

Thallic  hydrate/WOt.WO  =  Tl'TIO*,  is  obtained  by  drying  the  precipitated  sosqui- 
oxido  at  100°.  It  forms  a  brown  powder,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  anhydrous  oxide. 
Deoxidising  agents,  such  as  sulphurous  or  oxalic  acid,  convert  it  into  a  thallious  salt ; 
partial  reduction"  also  takos  place  on  evaporating  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Werther.) 

TBAIUVW,  OXTOEI7.SALT8  OF.  Both  the  oxides  of  thallium  dissolve 
readily  in  acids,  forming  definite  crystallisable  salts,  soluble  in  water;  then'  are  also 
a  few  insolublo  thallium-salts,  which  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Tho 
general  characters,  both  of  the  thallious  and  of  the  thallic  salts,  havo  been  already 
described  (p.  749). 

o.  Thallious  Sails. 

Acetate,  CH'TIO*. — This  salt  is  obtained,  in  whito  silky  needles,  by  dissolving 
thallious  carbonate  in  a  slight  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid,  evaporating,  fusing  tho 
residue,  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  again  evaporating.  It  begins  to  decompose  at  171°, 
#  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  aud  deliquesces  in  moist  nir.  From  its 
solution,  tho  thallium  is  immediately  and  completely  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid 
(Crookes).    It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles.    (Kuhl mann.) 

Arsenates. — Dihydro-thallious  arsenate,  TlH'AsO*,  is  obtained  by  boiling  thallic 
oxido  with  arsenious  acid  and  water,  aud  crystalling  from  tho  concentrated  solution 
in  hard  shining  needles,  unalterable  at  150°.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  tho 
solution,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  solidifies  to  a  magma  of  slender  crystals,  consisting 
of  the  Irithallious  salt,  TI»AsO\  (Willm.) 

Benzoate. — Crystallises  in  pearly  plates,  and  is  not  volatile.    (Kuhl  mann.) 

Bo  bate. — Boric  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  thallious  carbonate,  or  borax  added  to 
the  sulphate,  throws  down  a  white  granular  precipitate  of  thallious  borate,  insolublo 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  aud  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  soluble  in  boiling 
water. 

B bom  ate,  TlBrO*. — Resembles  tho  iodate. 

Carbonate,  1TCO*. — The  film  of  oxido  which  forms  upon  tho  surface  of  metallic 
thallium,  when  exposed  to  tho  air,  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  carbonate,  which  frequently  appears  in  the  form  of  crystallino  needles.  A 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  thallious  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly,  and 
deposits  tho  carbonate  in  crystals.  Thallious  carbonate  may  bo  prepared  in  quantity 
by  allowing  granulated  thallium,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  to  oxidise  in  a  wiirm 
atmosphere.  Upon  boiling  out  with  water  containing  an  excess  of  ammouium- 
carbonate,  and  filtering,  thallious  carbonate  is  deposited,  as  the  solution  cools,  in 
yellowish  crystals  which  may  bo  rendered  colourless  by  recrystallisation. 

Thallious  carbonate  crystallises  in  groups  of  prisms,  exhibiting  faces  comprised  in 
one  zone,  and  apparently  belonging  to  tho  trimetric  system.    Observed  faces  <xP  ao, 

ooP,  ooP2,  »P2.     Angle  ocPoo  :  ooP  .  128°  32'  ;  ooPod  :  oof  2  -  147°  63*; 

«Pod  :  ccP2  =  111°  3';  cdP  :  ooP  -  102°  66*.  The  crystals  appear  to  be 
twins  with  the  combination-face  ooP  ;  they  cleave  parallel  to  the  samo  face  (W.  If. 
Miller,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiv.  655). — Tho  crystals  are  brilliant,  highly  refractive,  aud 
very  heavy,  resembling  those  of  a  lead-salt.  The  salt  is  anhydrous ;  its  taste  is 
mildly  caustic  and  somewhat  metallic,  remaining  on  tho  tongue  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  heated,  it  melts  much  below  redness  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  Bolidifles  to 
a  dark-grey  crystalline  mass.  It  may  be  kopt  fused  for  a  considerable  time  without 
decomposition  or  loss  of  weight,  but,  when  heatod  to  dull  redness,  evolves  whito 
vapours  and  bubbles  of  gas.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fused  salt  is  7  06  (La my). 
It  is  not  very  solublo  in  cold  water;  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  4  02  pts.  at.  15-5°, 
11-7  pts.  at  60°,  and  2721  pts.  at  the  boiling-point.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  cold 
Vou  V.  3  0 
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saturated  solution  is  1*0377  (Crookes).  The  solution  has  a  slightly  caustic, 
metallic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  not  completely  rv moved  by  suproatura- 
tion  with  carbonic  acid.    (Crookes ;  compare  Worth er,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  249.) 

Chlorate.  T1C10*. — Prepared  by  dissolving  thallium  in  chloric  acid,  or  by  mixing 
the  saturated  solutions  of  potassium-chlorate  and  thallious  nitrate.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  long  anhydrous  needles.  Its  solution,  when 
heated,  turns  yellow,  and  gives  off  oxygen-compounds  of  chlorine ;  and  the  liquid, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  deposits  small,  brilliant,  colourless  crystals,  which  are  instantly 
decomposed  by  water,  alcohol,  or  ammonia,  with  formation  of  brown  thallic  oxide. 
(Crookes.) 

Chbomatbs. — The  neutral  salt,  TlCrO*  orTl'O.Cr*0\  is  a  pale-yellow  precipitate, 
obtained  by  adding  yellow  chromato  of  potassium  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  thallious 
salt,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.— 
The  dichromate,  TPO^CrKH  =  2TlCrO\Cr*0\  is  obtained  as  an  orangn-y«  How  prcci- 
pitate,  on  adding  dichromate  of  potassium  to  a  neutral  thallious  salt  (Crookes). 
According  to  Willm,  it  is  deposited,  in  microscopic  orange-yellow  crystals, from  & 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

By  boiling  either  of  the  preceding  salts  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  deposits  cinnabar-coloured  crystals,  probably  consist- 
ing of  tho  trichromat*,  Tl'O.SCrO1,  or  TlC'rO^Cr*!)1.  They  are  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolving  only  0-0354  pts.  at  15*5°,  and  0  2279  pts.  at 
100°  (Crookes).— A  sesquichromate,  2Tl^0.3Cr»0•  or  4TlCrO•.C^*0^  separate  fcwo 
a  solution  of  tho  neutral  salt  in  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    (Wi  lltu.) 

All  the  chromates  of  thallium  are  decomposed  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  wilh 
evolution  of  chlorine,  and  formation  of  solublo  chromic  and  thallious  chloridrs:  on 
treating  them  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  whole  of  the  thallium  isstparattd 
as  insoluble  protochloride,  while  chromic  chloride  passes  into  the  solution.  Sulphate, 
of  sodium  likewise  separates  the  whole  of  tho  thallium  as  protochloride.  (Crookes.) 

Citbatk,  C'IPTl'O7.— Very  deliquescent ;  crystallisos  with  difficulty;  soluble  in 
alcohol.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Cyaxatb. — Procipitatod  on  mixing  tho  alcoholic  solutions  of  potasMum-cyannte 
and  thallious  acetate,  iu  small  brilliant  plates,  very  soluble.in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Fobmatb,  CHTIO'.— Prepared  by  dissolving  the  carl»onato  in  formic  acid.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  aud  melts,  without  decomposition,  below  100°.  (Kuhl- 
mann.) 

IIyposulphatb  or  Dithtonatr,  TPS'O4. — Very  soluble  in  water,  from  which 
it  separates  in  vitreous  tabular  crystals,  probably  isomorphous  with  tho  eorresjwmling 
potassium-salt    (Wert  her.) 

Hyposulphite. — Sodio-thallious  hyposulphite,  SNa'S'O'^Tl^O1,  obtained  by 
dissolving  thallious  chloride  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite,  crystalliw*  in 
long,  silky,  interlaced  needles,  containing  10  at.  water;  or* from  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  small  grains,  the  quantity  of  crystallisation-water  in  which  has  nut  U-cn 
determined.  At  a  rod  heat  it  is  resolved  into  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  sod 
fused,  brightly  glowing  sulphide  of  thallium.    (W  e  r  t  h  e  r.) 

Iodatb,  THO". — Precipitated,  on  mixing  iodide  of  potassium  with  nitrate  of  thai- 
lium,  as  a  whito  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  warm  water.  (Oet- 
tingcr.) 

Mal ate.— Deliquescent;  crystallises  with  difficulty ;  melts  below  100°.  (Kuhl- 
mann.) 

MoLYDDATB,  TlMoO*.  or  TPO.Mo'O'.— Obtained  by  double  decomposition  with 
molybdate  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  thallium,  and  separates  in  nacreous  scales,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  puro,  easily  in  ammoniacal  water.  (Oettinger,  Zeitsehr.  Ch. 
Pharra.  1864,  p.  440.) 

Nitbatb,  T1NO'.— Crystallises  from  a  solution  of  thallium  in  nitric  acid,  in  drill 
whito  needles,  which  melt  at  2053,  with  separation  of  u  small  quantity  of  thallic  oxide. 
The  salt  thus  purified  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonia.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
6-8,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water,  the  saturated  solution  containing  9  7 
per  cent,  of  the  salt  at  18°,  437  per  cent,  at  58°,  and  65  per  eent.  at  100°  (Crooked. 
The  crystals  are  trimetne.  exhibiting  tho  several  combinations  ocPx  .  P;  aeP  .  P  • 
2P2;  ocPao  Poo  .P.2P2;  oePoo  .  ocP  .  «P2  .  P  .  2P2;  <xP»  .  P*  .  *P  • 
«P2.P.2P2.  Angle  oo  P«  :  P»  =  141°  519';  «P»  :  «P  =  117°  3  7':  V* 
:Po©  (macr.)  -  76°  16*;  P  :  P  (brneh.)  -  136°  13';  P  :  P  (nmrr.)  -  86J 
P  :  P  (basal)  -  110°  6'.    No  distinct  cleavage.    The  index  of  refraction,  for  tho 
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brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  in  the  plane  of  the  basal  principal  section,  and  for  the 
ray  polarised  in  this  plane,  is  about  1817.    (W.  H.  Miller.) 

Oxalates,  C*T120*  and  C'HTIO*. — Already  described  under  Oxalic  Aero  (iv. 
265). — Cuprico-thallious  oxalate  C'Cu'Tl'O'^H'O,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of 
cupric  carbonate  in  acid  thallious  oxalate,  or  from  a  mixed  solution  of  cupric  oxalate 
and  neutral  thallious  oxalate,  in  slonder  flattonod  needles  ;  it  is  partly  decomposed  by 
recrystallisatiom  (Willm.) 

Phbnatb,  C6H*T10. — Precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder,  on  mixing  a  thallious 
salt  with  phenic  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  beautiful  slender  needles;  melts  without  decomposition  (F.  Kuhlmann, 
Jun.,  Bull.  Soc  Chim.  [1864],  i.  330).— The  phenylsulphamate,  or  sulphanilate,  is  deli- 
quescent, slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  other,  and  crystallises  very  easily 
from  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Phosphates  (Lamy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  r.  410).— The  phosphates  of  thallium 
form  a  series  nearly  as  complete  as  those  of  tho  alkali-metals,  which  they  also  resem- 
ble in  their  behaviour  when  heated.  They  are  all  colourless,  nearly  all  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Their  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  yield,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  thallious  nitrate,  and  with  caustic  alkalis  (but  not  with 
alkaline  carbonates,  or  evon  with  caustic  alkalis  in  presence  of  carbonates),  a  precipi- 
tate of  sparingly  soluble  trithallious  orthophosphate. 

Metaphosphate,  T1PO*. — This  salt  exists  in  two  different  modifications.  The 
first  remains  on  igniting  monothallious  orthophosphate,  (TIH'PO*),  as  a  vitreous 
opaline  mass,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  its  solution  does  not  precipitate  albumin 
directly,  but  only  after  addition  of  orthophosphoric  acid.  The  second  modification  is 
obtained  by  igniting  ammonio-thallious  orthophosphate,  as  an  easily  soluble  gbiss, 
whose  solution  is  strongly  acid,  yields  no  crystals,  but  precipitates  albumin  imme- 
diately. It  is  also  produced  by  fusing  the  insoluble  modification  with  a  few  drops  of 
orthophosphoric  acid. 

Orthophosphates. — The  monothallious  salt,  TUFPO*,  is  formed  on  mixing  the 
dithallious  salt  with  a  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  sufficient  to  give  it  an  acid  reaction. 
It  crystallises  from  a  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation,  in  nacreous  lamina?,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  without  alteration  at  190°,  and  is 
converted,  at  a  stronger  heat,  first  into  acid  pyrophosphate,  then,  at  a  red  heat,  into 
me  ta  phosphate. 

The  dithallious  salt,  Tl'HPO*,  is  produced  by  neutralising  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  at 
the  boiling  heat,  with  carbonate  of  thallium.  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
first  deposits  crystals  of  tho  anhydrous  salt,  then  other  crystals  containing  2T1HP04. 
H*0. — o.  This  hydrate,  on  account  of  its  easy  solubility,  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  well- 
defined  crystals.  It  melts  at  145°,  without  loss  of  weight,  gives  off  its  crystal  li  sat  ion - 
water  with  tumefaction  at  170°  (becoming  also  less  soluble),  and  is  converted,  at -a 
dull  red  heat,  into  vitreous  pyrophosphate. — $.  The  anhydrous  salt,  TPIIPO',  is 
easily  soluble  in  the  warm  concentrated  mother-liquor,  but  very  sparingly  in  pure 
water,  apparently  suffering  partial  decomposition  at  the  same  time  into  monothallious 
and  trithallious  orthophosphate. 

Tho  trithallious  or  normal  salt,  T\*PO\  first  obtained  by  Crookos,  is  formed  as  a 
crystallino  precipitate  having  a  silky  lustro,  on  mixing  the  saturated  solutions  of 
ordinary  disodic  phosphate  and  thallious  sulphate  (probably  together  with  double 
phosphates  of  sodium  and  thallium,  inasmuch  as  the  liquid,  after  precipitation,  exhibits 
an  alkaline  reaction) ;  also,  together  with  ammonio-thallious  phosphate,  on  treating 
the  mono-  or  di-thallious  salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  By  fusing  I  at.  thallious  roeta- 
phosphato  with  2  at.  thallious  carbonate,  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  escape,  and 
pouring  out  the  mass  before  i£  is  quite  solidified,  trithallious  orthophosphate  is  ob- 
tained, in  needle-shaped  crystals,  one  or  two  centimetres  long.  It  melts,  at  a  red  heat, 
to  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  10°  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  of  specific 
pravity  6*89.  It  is  but  sparingly  dissolved  by  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
According  toCrookes,  100  pts.  water  dissolve  0-497  pt.  of  it  at  15*5°,  and  0-6712  pt. 
at  100°. 

Ammonio-thallious  orthophosphate  crystallises  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  trithal- 
lious salt  in  largo  transparent  prisms.  When  ignited  it  leaves  thallious  metaphosphate. 

Pyrophosphates.-  The  dithallious  or  acid  salt,  Tl'H'PK)7,  produced  by  carefully 
heating  monothallious  orthophosphate,  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises 
from  the  acid  solution  in  short  prisms. — The  Utrathallious  or  neutral  salt,  Tl^O7, 
remains,  on  strongly  heating  hydrated  dithallious  orthophosphate  (a),  as  a  vitreous 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  tho  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  in 
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confused  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  a  white  precipi- 
tate. The  anhydrous  dithullioas  orthophosphate  (0)  yields  the  pyrophosphate  with 
different  properties— namely,  as  an  opaque  crystalline  mass,  whoso  solution  yields,  by 
evaporation,  large  prisms  which  are  likewise  decomposed  by  pure  water.  (Lamy.) 

Picra.tr,  C6H*Tl(NOs)'0. — Soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol;  crystal- 
lises, like  the  potassium-salt,  in  yellow  needles,  which  hare  a  silky  lustre,  and  deto- 
nate strongly  when  heated.— The  pieramate,  C,HTl(NH,X*»0'1),Ot  »  a  black-red 
crystalline  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  separating  from  boiling  v&ter 
in  small  regular  crystals.    (F.  Kuhlmann,  Jun.) 

Rackmatb  or  Pakata.utra.tr,  C4H♦T1^0^— Very  soluble  in  water;  fonn» 
groups  of  crystals  apparently  belonging  to  the  dimctric  system.  (Kuhlmann.) 
Selknatks  and  Selbwitrs. — See  pp.  229,  231. 
Sulphates. — Seep.  614. 
Tartrates. — See  p.  680. 

Tuwostatr. — White  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  obtained  like  the  molyb- 
date.  (Oettinger.) 

Urate.— Obtained  by  double  decomposition ;  almost  insoluble  in  water.  (Kuhl- 
mann.) 

Valerate,  OHTIO. — Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  resembles  the 
acetate.  (Kuhlmann.) 

0.  Thallic  Salts, 

Acetate,  Tl'O'.C^H'O'.SH'O,  or  Tr,(C,n»0,),.2Tl'"H,0'^H'0.— Crystallises  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  thallic  oxido  in  strong  acetic  ncid  prepwd 
at  the  boiling  heat,  in  colourless  plates  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  (sometimes 
accompanied  by  small  prismatic  crystals,  probably  of  thallious  acetate).  These 
crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  turn  brown  on  the  surfaco ;  and  are  decom- 
posed more  quickly,  at  n  gt*ntle  heat,  into  acetic  acid  and  thallic  oxide,  the  decomposi- 
tion being  nearly  complete  at  100°.  The  salt  is  also  immediately  resolved  into  itf 
constituents  by  water.  (Willm.) 

Arsenate,  Tr,AsOl.2H,0.— Obtained,  like  the  phosphate,  as  a  lemon-yellow 
gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solutioa 
throws  down,  first  a  bulky  crystalline  salt,  which  appears  to  differ  from  the  preceding 
by  its  amount  of  crystallisation-water;  on  further  addition,  a  yellow  dithallic  salt,  aad 
finally  a  brown  precipitate.    (Will m.) 

Nitrate,  TT'(NO,),t  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution,  in  colourless  well- 
defined  crystals  containing  3  at.  water  (Strccker),  4  at.  (Willm).  The  salt 
decomposes  at  100°,  with  separation  of  brown  thallic  oxide. 

Oxalate,  Cfft'O". — Obtained  (mixed  with  thallious  salt)  as  a  white  crystalline 
powdor,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  by  heating  thallic  oxide  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid 
or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  thallic  salt  with  oxalic  acid.    (W  i  1 1  m.) 

Ammonio-thallic  oxalate,  C'T1"'(NH*)0,.3H20,  is  formed,  on  mixing  thallic  sulphate 
with  ammonium-oxalate,  as  a  white  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
converted,  by  boiling  with  water,  into  thallious  salt,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride; when  ignited  it  leaves  fused  metal.  (Strecker.) 

Phosphate,  T1T04.2H*0.  Separates,  on  diluting  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  mixfd 
with  phosphoric  acid,  "as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  having  a  crystalline  aspect."  It  a 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ammonia  added  to  the  latter  solution  throws  down  a  green  basic  salt,  TlsO,.2Tl"TJ0l. 
6H*0  ;  aftorwards  brown  thallic  oxido. 

Sulphate,  already  described  (p.  614). 

THALLIUM,  PHOSPHIDE  OF.  Phosphorctted  hydrogen  passed  through 
an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  thallious  sulphate,  precipitates  phosphide  of  thallium,  afi  * 
black  insoluble  powder  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

THAUnm,  SELENIDE  OP.  Tl:Se.— Obtained  as  a  greyish-black  mass,  hy 
fusing  the  two  elements  together  in  equivalent  proportions  (Lamy).  By  passing  seh-nhy- 
dric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  thallious  carbonate,  the  same  compound  is  precipitated 
in  grey  shining  lamina?,  which  turn  black  on  drying.  It  melts  at  340°,  and  gives  off 
selenhydric  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  (Ku  hi  man  a, 
Jahrosb.  1864,  p.  253.) 

THJLUXT71W,  SULPHIDE  OP.  TPS. — This  compound  is  precipitated  from 
all  thallious  salts  by  sulphido  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  acetate,  carbonate,  w 
oxalate  by  sulphydric  acid  (incompletely  also  from  tho  nitrato,  sulphate,  or  chloride), 
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in  dense-  flocks  of  a  greyish  or  brownish-black  colour.  The  precipitate  oxidises  in 
the  air,  and  must  therefore  be  washed  with  water  containing  sulphydric  acid.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  am- 
monium and  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  cold  (not  too  dilute)  solution  of  thallious 
sulphate  acidulated  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  with  sulphydric  acid,  shining 
black-blue  laminae  of  pure  thallium-sulphide,  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  be 
mado  up  of  tetrahedrons,  and  more  permanent  than  the  amorphous  sulphide 
(Hebberling).  Thallic  salts  appear  to  bo  reduced  to  thallious  sulphide  by  boiling 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium.    Sulphuto  of  thallium  projected  into  fused  cyanide  of 

Eotassium,  is  reduced  to  sulphide,  which  then  forms  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass, 
aying  the  lustre  of  plumbago,  and  fusing  more  readily  than  metallic  thallium. 

TBAIUUX-BENZAMISE.  C7H*T1N0.— Benzaroide  dissolves  freely  in 
a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  thallious  oxide,  the  excess  crystallising  out  on  cooling ;  and 
on  adding  a  large  excess  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  filtrate,  thallium -benzamide  sepa- 
rates in  fine  needles,  soluble,  with  alkaline  reaction,  both  in  hot  and  in  cold  water.  It 
molts  without  decomposition.  When  moderately  heated,  it  becomes  dark  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  evolves  white  inflaramablo  vapours,  burning  with  a  smoky  greenish 
flame,  and  decomposes  completely  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  fused  oxide  of  thallium. 
Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  protochloride  of 
thallium,  together  with  benzamide.  (Church  andCrookes,  Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii. 
151.) 

THAXtX.XirM- ETHERS.  Thallium-alcohols.  (La my,  Compt.  rend.  lv.  286; 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  iii.  373  ;  Jahrcsb.  1864,  p.  463.) — Compounds  formed  by  the 
action  of  thallium  upon  alcohols,  analogous  to  those  produced  in  like  manner  by  the 
alkali-metals. 

Thallium-amylate,  C*HnT10,  is  produced,  though  slowly,  by  the  action  of 
thallium  on  amylic  alcohol ;  mor«'  readily  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  thallium' 
ethylateand  amylic  alcohol  to  140° — 150°,  whereupon  ethylic  alcohol  passes  over  first, 
then  the  excess  of  amylic  alcohol,  leaving  the  thallium-amylate  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  oil,  smelling  like  amylic  alcohol,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*466  to  2-518. 
Its  index  of  refraction  for  the  line  B  is  1-572  at  20°.  It  does  not  solidify  at  20°; 
dissolves  easily  in  amylic,  less  easily  in  ethylic  alcohol ;  with  chloroform  and  ether,  it 
bohaves  like  the  ethyl-compound  {infra).  When  heated,  it  first  gives  off  hydrogen, 
then  amylic  alcohol,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  metallic  thallium  with  thallious  carbonate 
and  valerate.  It  also  decomposes,  but  less  quickly,  in  contact  with  air  or  wuter.  It 
bums  with  a  white,  moderately  luminous  flame. 

Thallium-ethylate,  C5H5T10. — Produced,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  whon 
thallium  and  ethylic  alcohol  are  heated  together  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  (Church). 
Lamy  prepares  it  by  suspending  thin  plates  of  thallium  within  an  exhausted  bell-jar, 
over  a  shallow  dish  containing  absoluto  alcohol,  and  passing  pure  oxygen-gas  (free 
from  water  and  carbonic  anhydride)  into  the  jar.  At  20° — 25°,  the  thallium  is  con- 
verted, within  24  hours,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  water,  into  ethylate  of  thal- 
lium, which  collects  in  the  dish.  After  being  freed  from  excess  of  alcohol,  by  heating 
to  100°,  it  remains  f»aan  oil  of  specific  gravity  3  480 — 3  553,  being,  noxt  to  mercury, 
the  heaviest  liquid  known.  Its  expansion-coefficient,  between  0°  and  100°,  is  0  072. 
At  —3°  it  solidifies,  with  considerable  contraction  of  volume.  By  prolonged  heating, 
or  by  keeping  in  a  vacuum,  it  suffers  partial  decomposition,  becoming  brown,  increasing 
in  density  to  3*685,  and  requiring  a  greater  degreo  of  cold  to  solidify  it.  In  refrac- 
tive and  dispersive  power,  it  excoeds  all  other  liquids,  as  shown  by  the  followiug 
numbers  (determined  for  a  tcmperuturc  of  20°)  :— 

Refractive  power.  Dlipers ive 

Line  B.  Line  D.  Line  II. 

Thallium-ethylate,  specific  gravity  8-550     1-6615  1-6676  1  7159  0-0975 

3-612      1-6725  1-7170  1  7678  00958 

Carbonic  disulphide       .               .    .       16140  16330  1  6935  0  0795 

Thallium-ethylate  dissolves  in  about  5  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol ;  if  the  alcohol  is  not 
quite  anhydrous,  white  thallious  hydrate  is  deposited.  With  pure  ether  free  from  air, 
it  forms  a  clear  solution ;  with  othor  containing  water,  the  liquid  soon  becomes 
yellowish  or  brown,  and  deposits  radio-crystalline  thallions  hydrate,  which  gradually 
turns  brown.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate,  that  it  may  boused  as  a  tost  for  the  purity  . 
of  ether.  Thallium-ethylate  likewise  dissolves  freely  in  chloroform  ;  but  the  solution 
soon  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  crystallised  protochloride  of  thallium,  together  with 
a  substance  which  colours  the  latter  dark-red,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  light ;  the 
liquid,  which  has  become  strongly  acid,  contains  a  salt  of  formic  acid. 
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Thalliura-ethylate,  when  heated,  gives  off  hydrogen  slightly  at  130°,  regularly 
between  170°  and  180°,  alcohol  distilling  over  at  the  same  time,  thallium  being  de- 
posited in  shining  laminae,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  residue  being  left  containing  thai- 
lious  carbonate  and  acetate.  Above  200°,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  dioxide  are 
given  off,  together  with  small  quantities  of  acetone  and  acetic  acid.  Thallium-ethylate 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  tho  air,  and  still  more  quickly  in  contact  with  trofrr, 
yielding  alcohol  and  thallions  hydrate.  On  keeping  it  (best  under  a  layer  of  absolute 
uleohol),  the  fides  of  the  vessel  become  gradually  coated  with  black  thallions  oxide. 
When  set  on  fire  by  tho  flame  of  a  candle,  it  burns  with  a  green,  slightly  luminous 
fiamo,  leaving  black  thallic  oxide  and  metallic  thallium. — Potassium  and  todinm 
slowly  separate  metallic  thallium  from  it,  but  it  is  not  decomposed  by  iron,  zinc,  had, 
or  even  by  tho  electric  current. — With  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  alcohol 
and  a  thai  lious  salt;  dry  carf/onic  dioxide  unites  directly  with  it,  forming  a  white  solid 
body,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  metallic  thallium  and  empyreumatic  products. 
When  thallium-ethylate  is  suddenly  mixed  with  carbonic  disulphvdt,  a  violent  action 
takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  black  sulphur-compound;  but  if  the  thal- 
lium-ethylate l>e  slowly  dropt  into  the  carbonic  disulphide,  a  bulky,  yellowish,  gelati- ' 
nous  mass  is  formed.    (La my.) 

Thalfium-methylale,  CH-TIO,  is  formed,  in  small  quantity  only,  by  tho  process 
which  yields  the  ethyl-compound,  but  it  is  very  easily  obtained  by  treating  ethylate  or 
amylato  of  thallium  with  excess  of  methylic  alcohol.  Considerable  rise  of  temperature 
then  takes  place,  and  methylate  of  thallium  separates  as  a  white  solid  substance, 
which,  by  fusion  and  cooling  under  the  liquid,  may  be  crystallised  in  thick  oblique 
prisms.  When  quickly  pressed  betweon  filter-paper,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  in  contact 
with  a  few  lumps  of  sodium,  it  forms  a  white  solid  mass,  alterable  in  contact  with  the 
air,  about  five  times  as  heavy  as  water,  slightly  soluble  in  methylic  alcohol  andinefitr, 
somowhat  more  soluble  in  chloroform.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide,  together  with  hydrogen  and  methylic  alcohol ;  and  when  set  on  fire,  it 
burns  with  a  flame  strongly  tinged  with  green. 

On  thalHum-phrnylatc,  see  p.  755 ;  on  the  compounds  of  thaUious  chloride  and  bromide 
with  ether*,  pp.  747,  748. 

THAIIXUM-GLASB.  By  substituting  thallium  for  lead,  or  for  potassium,  in 
the  preparation  of  flint-glass,  glasses  are  obtained  of  great  density  and  refracting  power. 
By  fusing  together  300  pts.  of  sand,  200  of  minium,  and  333  carbonate  of  thallium,  a 
erfectly  homogeneous  glass  was  obtained,  having  an  agreeable  yellow  tint,  and  wy 
rilliant.  Its  density  was  4*233,  and  its  indox  of  refraction  (for  the  yellow  ray)  1*71 ; 
it  is  therefore  denser  and  more  refractive  than  any  glass  hitherto  known.  By  aJteriog 
the  proportions  of  thallium,  glasses  have  boen  obtained,  varying  in  density  from  4*255 
to  5  025,  and  having  indices  of  refraction  ranging  from  1*71  to  1*965.  (La my,  BulL 
Soc.  Chim.  [1866],  i.  164.) 

TBAXiIrXUM-TSZA-MZHrs.  NTl'TP.  —Thai  1  i c  oxide  dissolves  in  sal-ammo- 
niac at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  cold  concentrated  solution  yields  with  ammonia  a 
heavy  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  TIC1-.3NH*,  or  probably  hydrochloraie  of  thai- 
lium-triaminc,  N'TrH*.3IICl.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  thallic  oxide  and 
sal-ammoniac '. 

2(T1C1».3NH»)  +  3H*0    =    TPO1  +  6NIPC1. 
When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  an  ammonium-salt,  and  a 
chloride  of  thallium,  probably  Tl-Cl*.    Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields  cubic 
or  octahedral  crystals  of  tho  doublo  salt,  3NIPC1.T1C1-.    (Willm,  Jahrcsb.  1863, 
p.  251;  1864,  p.  251.) 

TBALLOCHIOSE.  A  name  applied  by  Knop  and  Schnedermann(Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lvi.  147,  154)  to  the  green  colouring-matter  of  lichens,  which  they  regard 
as  different  from  ordinary  chlorophyll. 

THASANSITE.   Syn.  with  Bitter  Spar  (i.  600). 

TKSBAXlirs.  C'-IF'NO'.  raramorjihine.  (Pel le tier,  J.  Pharm.  xxi.  569- 
Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lix.  155.— Kane,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix.  9.— Ander- 
son, ibid,  lxxxvi.  179.)— An  organic  baso  existing  in  opium.  It  was  discovered  in 
1835  by  Pelletier,  who  obtained  it  by  treating  the  oxtract  of  opium  with  milk  of  lime 
in  excess,  washing  tho  calcareous  precipitate  with  water,  and  exhausting  it,  after 
drying,  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  residue, 
from  which  thebninc  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether. 

Anderson  obtains  thebaine  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  nareotine. 
The  alcoholic  liquor  from  which  the  first  strongly-coloured  crystals  of  narcotino  have 
been  deposited,  yields  by  evaporation,  an  amorphous  residue  consisting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  resin,  a  liUle  narcotino,  and  all  tho  thebuino  contained  in  the  opium.  Thii 
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residue  is  treated  with  boiling  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  dissolve*  tho  alkaloids,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  resin  ;  and  on  adding  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  this  solution,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  distinctly  alkaline,  all  the  narcotine  and  resin  are  pre- 
cipitated, while  the  thebaine  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid  is  filtered ;  the  excess 
of  lead  removed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  thebaine  contained  in  the  filtered  liquid  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia ;  this  precipitate,  after  being  washed,  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  tho  solution  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  It  then,  on  cooling,  deposits 
thebaine  in  shining  scales,  which  may  bo  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Thebaine  crystallises  from  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether,  in  square  scales  having  a 
silvery  lustre.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  styptic  rather  than  bitter.  It  is  extremely 
poisonous  ;  Magendie  found  that  6  centigrammes  of  it  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
a  dog  produced  tetanic  convulsions,  quickly  followed  by  death.  Thebaine  is  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  when  warm,  insoluble  in  aqueous 
potash  and  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  rapidly  in  acids.  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean 
of  closely-agreeing  analyses  by  Kane  and  Anderson,  73*10  per  cent,  carbon,  6-96 
hydrogen,  and,  according  to  Anderson,  4  43  per  cent,  nitrogen.  The  formula 
CH'-NO1,  requires  73  31  per  cent  carbon,  675  hydrogen,  4-50  nitrogen,  and  15-44 
oxygen. 

Thebaine  melts  at  12*5°,  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  coloured 
deep  red  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  I)ragendorff  (Jahresb.  1864,  p. 
728),  sulphuric  acid,  whether  pure  or  containing  nitric  acid,  colours  it  deep  red  to 
orange,  gradually  changing  to  olive-green  at  150°.  Sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*3  dissolves  it  in  tho  cola;  but  the  solution,  when  gently  heated,  depot-its  a  resinous 
substance,  which  dissolves  slowly  on  boiling  with  water,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
microscopic,  slightly  soluble  crystals,  apparently  a  product  of  decomposition  (Ander- 
son).— Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  thebaine,  even  in  the  cold,  giving  off 
red  vapours,  and  forming  a  solution,  which,  when  mixed  with  potash,  becomes  dark- 
coloured  and  gives  off  a  volatile  alkali. — Thebaine  also  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochlorio 
acid;  the  solution  becomes  dark-coloured  when  evaporated,  and  leaves  a  resinous 
residue  no  longer  quite  soluble  in  water. — Chlorine  and  bromine  act  strongly  on  the- 
baine, forming  resinous  products. 

Thebaine-salts  do  not  crystallise  from  aqueous  solution. 

The  hydrochlorate,  CwH,,NO,.HCl^,0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  thebaine  with  a 
small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  and  adding  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  till  complete 
solution  is  effected,  avoiding  an  excess  of  acid;  it  then  separates  on  standing  in 
rhombic  crystals.  It  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  resinising  on  evaporation ; 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. — Tho  chloroaurate  is  an  orange-red 
precipitate,  which  melts  to  a  resinous  mass  at  100°. — Tho  chloromcrcurate  is  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate,  obtained  with  hydrochlorate  of  thebaino  and  mercuric  chloride; 
with  free  thebaine  a  bulky  precipitato  is  obtained,  which,  as  well  as  the  crystalline 
precipitate,  is  of  variable  composition.— Tho  chloroplatinate,  2(CI9H"NO».HCl).PtCl\ 
2H*0,  is  precipitated  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  hydrochlorate  of  thebaine.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  depositing  a  salt,  which  appears  to  be  a 
product  of  decomposition. 

The  sulphate  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  the- 
baine, partly  in  the  crystallino  state,  partly  as  a  resin,  which  becomes  crystalline  on 
standing. 

THEBOLACTIC  AOZB.  This  name  is  applied,  by  T.  and  H.  Smith,  to  an  acid, 
isomeric  or  identical  with  lactic  acid,  discovered  by  them  in  the  mother-liquors  of 
morphine.  To  prepare  it,  tho  mother-liquor  of  morphia,  after  having  been  freed  from 
all  organic  bases  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali,  is  digested  with  oxide  of  load ;  the 
evaporated  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid;  and  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphates,  and  saturated  with  milk  of  lime,  is 
evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  this,  after  some  time,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  calcic 
theholactAto.    Turkey  opium  yields  about  2  per  cent,  of  this  salt. 

Thebolactic  acid  appears,  from  an  analysis  of  the  silver-salt  by  Dr.  S  ton  ho  use,  to 
have  exactly  tbo  same  percentage  composition  as  lactic  acid ;  but  (according  to  T.  and 
H.Smith)  its  copper-  and  morphine-salts  differ  in  crystallino  character  from  tbo 
corresponding  lactates,  and  the  behaviour  of  ferric  thebolactate  with  ammonia  is  different 
from  that  of  ferric  lactate.  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2],  vii.  50 ;  also  private  communication 
from  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith.) 

THEINE,  Syn.  with  Caffbinb  (i.  707).—  According  tosAttfield  (Pharm.  J. 
Trans.  [2]  vi.  457),  the  nuts  of  the  kola-tree  (Co/a  acuminata\yFhich  in  the  fresh 
state  aro  used  in  tho  western  part  of  Central  Africa  as  food  andSocdicine,  contain 
theine,  the  dried  nuts  yielding  about  2  per  cent. 

Syn.  with  IkBEom  (i.  500). 
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THENARDITB.  Native  anhydrous  sulphate  of  6odium.  (See  Sulphates 
p.  610.) 

THENARD  B  BXiTTE.  A  blue  colour  prepared  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  cobalt 
phospluite  or  nrscnato  and  alumina.    (See  Phosphates,  iv.  500.) 

THEOBXOMA.  See  Cacao  (i.  700).— Tho  ash  of  several  parts  of  the  cacao- 
tree,  fr«>m  the  plantations  of  Manado,  in  Celobes,  has  boen  examined  by  Rost  van 
Tonningen  (Kep.  Chim.  app.  ii.  201),  with  tho  following  results: 


Ash  per  cent,  of  tho  dried  substance  (?  at  100°) 
Composition  of  the  ash  : 

Silica  ........ 

Sulphuric  anhydride  

Chlorino  

Phosphoric  anhydrido  

Li  mo  .  

Magnesia  ....... 

Carbonate  of  calcium  

Carbonate  of  sodium  


Bark. 

Leaves- 

Fruit. 

1286 

■  -  ■ 
14-58 

1334 

38" 

3460 

42  65 

trace 

0  99 

485 

10-22 

350 

430 

063 

025 

0-30 

045 

2301 

5-21 

714 

38  18 

11-65 

14-38 

3-76 

1  94 

4-56 

6-19 

3-21 

trace 

19-53 

20- 13 

69  70 

44  44 

trace 

trace 

8-66 

783 

98-83 

9903 

96-27 

9813  1 

C7H*N*Oa.  (Woskresensky,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  [1841], 
xli.  125.— Ola.ssou,  ibid.  lxi.  335.— Kellor,  ibid. xci'x.  71.— Rocblod er,  ihid.  xxi. 
9;  lxxxix.  124. — Strecker,  ibid,  cxviii.  151.) — An  organic  base  existing  in  cacao- 
beans.  To  prepare  it,  tho  beans  are  treated  with  water  for  some  time  at  tho  heat  of  the 
water-bath  ;  the  solution  is  strained  through  linen,  and  carefully  precipitated  by  neu- 
tral acetate  of  lead  ;  the  precipitate,  which  is  abundant,  is  separated  by  nitration  ; 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
'filtrate  then  yields  by  evaporation  a  brown  residue,  which  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  and 
filtered  at  the  boiling  heat ;  tho  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  reddish-white  crystalline 
powdor,  which  is  obtained  colourless  by  repeated  crystallisation  (Woskresensky; 
Glass  on).  Keller  heats  tho  theobromine,  obtained  as  above,  between  two  watch- 
glasses,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  is  separated,  and  a  dazzling  white  sub- 
limate formed. 

I*ropcrtie8.~ Theobromine  is  a  colourless  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  microsco- 
pic triraetric  crystals,  exhibiting  tho  combination  <xP2  .  P,  and  arranged  in  club- 
shaped  groups  (Keller).  It  tastes  vory  bitter,  but  tho  flavour  is  very  slowly 
developed.  Sublimes,  without  decomposition,  between  290°  and  295°.  Its  composition 
is  6hown  by  tho  following  analyses  : — 


c  . 

Calculation. 

Woikreitcrsky. 

Glntton. 

Keller. 

.  84 

4667 

4633 

4713 

4628 

H"    .  . 

.  8 

4-44 

4-55 

4  60 

480 

.  56 

3111 

35-38 

31-27 

30-86 

o»  . 

.  32 

1778 

13-74 

17  00 

1806 

CTH"N'0» 

.  180 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

100  00 

Theobromine  is  sparingly  solublo  in  hot  water,  still  less  soluble  in  aleohol  and  in 
ethtr.  Tho  aqueous  solution  forms,  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Woskresensky.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Theobromine  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  tho  decomposition,  when  once  begun,  going  on  with- 
out further  application  of  heat;  and  if  the  right  quantity  of  peroxide  of  lead  be  added, 
and  the  heating  not  too  long-continued,  there  is  obtained,  after  separating  the  eulphato 
of  lead  by  filtration,  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when 
treated  with  potash,  separates  sulphur  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  colours  the  skin 
purple-red,  and  immediately  turns  blue  when  treated  with  magnesia.  An  excess  of 
magnesia  destroys  this  colour,  which  may.  however,  be  restored  by  cautious  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid,  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesia,  becomes  reddish,  and  gives 
off  nmmonia  during  evaporation  to  dryness;  boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  the  residue 
a  body  which  crystallises  from  tho  solution  in  rhombic  prisms,  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hus  an  acid  reaction,  and  does  not  precipitate  chlorido  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
tetrachloride  of  platinum.    (Glass  on.) 
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2.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  baryta-water  -without  evolution  of  ammonia  ;  tho  solution, 
on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  white  jelly. 

3.  With  chlerine,  in  presence  of  water,  it  forms  amalic  acid  and  hydrochlorate  of 
mothylamine  (Rochleder  and  Hlasiwotz,  Wion.  Akad.  Ber.  I860,  i.  266). — 
4.  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  methylamino. 

6.  The  silvor-com  pound  of  theobromine,  heated  to  100°  with  iodide  of  methyl, 
silver-iodide  and  caffeine  : 

CITAgN'O'  +  CH'I    -    Agl  +  <?H«N«0«.  f  Uni^iiltV 

Hence  caffoinc  may  be  regardod  as  methylated  theobromine.    (Streckor.)\.  Jf(/pUir 

Argentic  Theobromine,  C'H'AgN^O*. — When  theobromine  is  dissotWIlVnl  1 G 
ammonia  (in  which  it  dissolves  much  more  easily  than  in  water),  and  nitrato  of  silver  is 
added,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  easily  in  warm  ammonia. 
On  boiliug  tho  solution  for  some  timo,  ummonia  escapes,  and  a  colourless  granular  pre- 
cipitate of  argentic  theobromine  is  formed,  which  is  nearly  iusolublo  in  water.  The 
precipitato  contains  water,  which  is  given  off  slowly  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at  100°,  moro 
quickly  at  120°— 130°.  Tho  residue  may  be  heated  to  160°  without  alteration;  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  docs  not  melt,  but  decomposes,  and  gives  off  vapours,  which  con- 
dense to  unaltered  theobromine.    (Str  ecker.) 

Theobromine  Salts. — Theobromine  is  a  weak  base,  but  nevertheless  forms 
salts  which  crystalliso  well,  though  they  are  somowhat  unstable,  the  neutral  salts  being 
decomposed  by  water,  and  converted  into  basic  salts. 

Hydrochlorate,  CTH"N40*.HC1.— Theobromine  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  as  the  warm  solution  cools,  the  salt  separates  in  crystals, 
which  may  be  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  potash.  It  gives  off  all  its  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  100°,  and  decomposes  with  water,  forming  a  basic  salt  (Glasson). 
—The  chloroplatinate,  2(C7H8N40,.HC1).RCK4HI0,  separates  from  a  mixture  of  tho 
hydrochlorate  and  platinic  chloride,  in  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  tho  faces  »P 
and  oP.  It  is  efflorescent,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  decomposes  at 
a  stronger  heat,  and,  when  ignited  in  tho  air,  leaves  pure  platinum. 

The  nitrate,  C'H'N'OIHNO*,  separates  from  a  solution  of  theobromine  in  warm 
nitric  acid,  on  cooling,  in  monoclinic  prisms,  which  give  off  their  acid  at  100°,  and  aro 
easily  decomposed  by  water. 

The  argentic  nitrate,  CH^N'O^AgNO8,  separates  from  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  theobromine  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  shining  silver-white  needles, 
very  sparingly  solublo  in  water.  It  does  not  undergo  any  perceptible  loss  at  100°, 
but  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  melts  and  givos  off  nitrous  acid,  and  on  ignition  leaves 
metallic  silver. 

THERMOBAROMETER.  This  name  was  applied  byBellani  to  a  syphon-baro- 
meter having  its  two  wide  legs  united  by  a  narrow  tube,  so  that  it  could  be  used  either 
in  its  ordinary  position  as  a  barometer,  or  in  the  reversed  position  as  a  thermometer, 
the  wide  scaled  leg  of  the  baromoter  then  serving  as  tho  bulb  of  the  thermometer. 

The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  thermometer  which  indicates  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

THERMO-ELECTRICITY.     See  ELECTRICITY  (ii.  412). 

THERMOMETER  (6tpn6s,  hot ;  pirpov,  measure).— The  thermometer  measures 
the  temperature,  or  degree  of  hotness,  of  a  body ;  it  thus  determines  one  dimension,  so  t<> 
speak,  of  the  quantity  of  heat  within  tho  body — the  specific  heat  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  being  the  other  dimensions.  The  measurement  is  founded  on  tho  law,  that  per- 
fect gases  tend  to  expand  with  equal  increments  of  volume  for  equal  increments  of 
heat.  Mercury,  being  compared  with  gases,  is  found  to  follow  nearly  the  same  law  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  likewise  almost  perfectly  adapted  for  thermomotric  pur- 
poses, from  its  wide  range  of  liquidity  (390°  C),  its  low  specific  heat,  its  high  conducting 
power,  and  its  uniform  purity. 

As  the  thermometer  is  the  most  important  and  indispensable  of  all  instruments  in 
most  physical  researches,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  attaining  perfection  in 
its  manufacture  and  use. 

Thermometer  Tube. — In  making  a  morcurial  thermometer,  a  capillary  glass- 
tube,  usually  of  flat  or  elliptical  boro,  is  first  to  be  selected,  as  freo  as  possible  from  all 
visible  defect*.  It  must  be  of  almost  perfectly  uniform  bore  throughout.  That  it  is 
so  is  to  be  ascertained  by  introducing  enough  mercury  to  fill  about  one  inch  of  the  tube, 
and  observing  if  the  length  of  this  mercurial  column  remains  almost  unchanged  as  the 
mercury  is  forced  through  the  tube.  If  tho  tubo  be  not  perfectly  clean  internally,  nitric 
acid  or  other  solvents  may  be  introduced,  the  interior  of  tho  tube  being  afterwards 
thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried  by  drawing  air  through  it  when 
hot. 
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A  bulb  is  now  to  be  fonned  by  sealing  and  softening  the  tube  at  one  end,  in  the 
blowpipe-flame,  and  then  forcing  dry  air  in  by  means  of  a  small  elastic  botilo  fixed  to 
tho  open  end,  and  compressed  by  the  fingers.  Much  skill,  of  course,  is  required  in  this 
operation,  and  the  ultimate  character  of  the  instrument  will  vary  with  every  particular 
manner  of  heating  the  glass. 

The  form  of  tho  bulb,  too,  is  a  matter  for  much  consideration.  Its  capacity  must 
have  such  a  ratio  to  the  capacity  of  the  tubo,  that  the  degrees  may  be  long  enough  to 
read  with  the  required  precision,  and  not  much  longer.  Thus,  thermometers  intendfd 
to  show  the  ^  of  a  degree  (Fahr.),  should  have  degrees  not  less  than  ^  inch  in  length. 

„  „  The  required  capacity  of  tho  bulb 

Fig.m.  Fiff.800.  Fig.  801.  Ftg.  802.  Ftg.  803.  may  ^  calculated  as  afterward* 

shown.  The  ordinary  shape  of  the 
bulb  is  spherical  ( fig.  799),  aDd  this  is 
the  best  suitod  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  without  shrinking. 

O^/sx  i  \    But  an  elongated  bulb,  either  pear- 

f  X      J/\  shaped  ( figs.  800  and  801 ),  or  tubu- 

f      J     I     \  lar  (figs.  802  and  803),  exposes  a 

\  /  much  larger  surface  for  the  conduc- 

tion of  heat,  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity,  and  is  therefore  favourable 
to  sensitiveness,  A  bulb,  too,  of  no 
greater  diameter  than  the  tuW,  is 
less  liable  to  be  broken,  and,  for 
chemical  purposes  especially,  is  convenient  and  neat.  The  thickness  of  the  grass  is  an 
important  point ;  if  too  thin,  it  may  yield  to  tho  atmospheric  pressure,  so  as  to  raw 
the  zero  of  the  instrument;  if  too  thick,  the  instrument  will  be  insensitive.  In  all 
these  points  a  thermometer  should  be  specially  adapted  to  its  intended  employment. 


u 


Ftg.  804. 


Fig.  805. 


Fig.  806 

1 


Extremely  sensitive  and  yet"  exact  ther- 
mometers have  lately  been  prepared  by 
the  best  London  makers.  In  these,  either 
the  bore  of  tho  tube  is  very  minute,  and 
the  bulb  consequently  small  (as  in  fig.  80*). 
or  tho  bulb  is  made  to  contain  much  mer- 
cury, and  shaped  into  a  long  cylindrical 
tube,  bent  into  some  convenient  form,  as  in 
tho  Gridiron  thermometer  of  Ncgretti  and 
Zambra  (fig.  805).  Jn  fig.  806  is  sho*n 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Buckley,  of  the  Ke» 
Observatory,  for  increasing  tho  surface  of 
thermometer-bulbs  without  impairing  thoir 
inflexibility.  Tho  mercury  is  contained 
betweon  two  eoncentric  glass-cylinders,  of 
which  tho  inner  one  is  open  at  the  bottom. 


tilling  the  Tube— Tho  following  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of  filling  the  ther- 
mometer with  mercury: — A  sufficient  length  of  tho  tube,  a  b,  is  marked  off  to  form 
the  stem  of  tho  thermometer,  and  a  second  bulb,  rather  larger  than  the  first,  is 
«.    fin-  roughly  blown  at  6.    When  the 

*U7'  bulb  is  half-cooled,  the  open  end 

of  tho  tube  is  held  in  pure  and 
well-boiled  mercury,  which  gradu- 
ally rises  into  the  first  bulb.  By 
inverting  the  position  of  tho  tub*1, 
and  alternately  heating  and  cool- 
ing tho  lower  bulb  (a),  sufficient 
mercury  may  be  made  to  pass  from 
The  whole  tube  is  now  held  by 


b  into  a,  almost  to  fill  a,  a  little  remaining  over  in  b. 

the  wire-handle  shown  in  fig.  807,  over  a  charcoal-fire  or  a  series  of  powerful  pas 
burners,  bo  as  to  be  strongly  and  uniformly  heated  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
mercury  boils  easily,  and  its  vapour  drives  out  every  trace  of  air  or  moisture.  When 
this  is  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  tho  mercury  yet  boiling,  the  open  eud  of  the  tube, 
which  must  not  be  very  hot,  is  thrust  against  a  pieco  of  sealing-wax,  and  then  at  once 
withdrawn  from  the  heat  As  the  tubo  cools,  a  little  wax  is  drawn  in,  and,  in  time 
becoming  solid,  prevents  the  entrance  of  any  air.  Whon  qnito  cool,  the  mercury  per- 
fectly fills  tho  whole  of  the  lower  bulb  and  tubo.  Lot  the  tubo  be  now  inclined,  and 
the  lower  bulo  raised  to  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  the  thermometer  is 
intended  ever  to  indicate    A  part  of  the  morcury  is  thus  expelled,  and  as  the  column 
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begins  to  retreat  again  on  cooling,  tho  tube  is  to  be  melted  and  hermetically  sealed, 
just  below  tbo  bulb  b,  which  is  drawn  off.  The  perfection  of  the  vacuum  thus  pro- 
duccd  within  part  of  the  tube,  may  be  known  by  the  mercury  running  freely  up  and 
down,  especially  if  the  tube  be  not  very  fine.  This  process  is  more  simply  but  less 
perfectly  performed  by  some  makers,  who  omit  the  second  bulb,  and  place  tho 
mercury  in  a  little  funnel  of  glass  or  paper  affixed  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube. 

Graduation. — A  common  thermometer  is  usually  graduated  by  determining  two 
points  of  the  scale,  by  comparison  with  a  standard  thermometer,  and  dividing  tho  in- 
terval into  the  proper  number  of  equal  parts.  The  therm ome trie  scales  usually  em- 
ployed are  well  known  to  be  three  in  number,  and  are  thus  defined : — 

Temperature  of  Temperature  of 

melting  ice.        Interval.      boiling  water. 

Centigrade  scale  (C.)     .       .       .    0  0°  100  0<>  100  0° 

Fahrenheit's  scale  (F.)  .       .       .32  0°  180  0°  212-0° 

Reaumur's  scale  (R.)    .       .       .    0  0°  80  0°  80  0° 

Of  these,  the  Centigrade  is  in  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and  is  so  far  superior  to 
our  own  Fahrenheit's  scale,  that  all  scientific  chemists  should  at  onco  adopt  it.  It  is 
already  adopted  in  many  English  scientific  treatises.  Reductions  from  one  scalo  to 
the  other  aro  easily  made  by  the  following  formulae : — 

Fahronhoit  to  Centigrade  .  .  .  |(F.0  -  32)  =  C.° 
Contigrade  to  Fahrenheit  .  .  .  ?C.°  +  32°  -  F.° 
Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit      .       .       .    |R.°  +  32°  «  F.° 

Tho  Reaumur  scale  boing  soldom  met  with,  the  numbers  5,  9,  and  32,  which  aro  suffi- 
cient for  the  reduction  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade,  may  bo  easily  remembered  and 
applied. 

Mounting  of  the  Thermometer.— For  chemical  purposes,  the  simplo  tubo- 
thermometor,  with  tho  divisions  etched  upon  it,  is  by  far  the  bost.  For  accurate  pur- 
poses, indeed,  divisions  upon  tho  glass  are  alone  to  bo  trusted ;  and  if  an  ivory  scalo 
is  attached  at  all,  it  must  only  boused  to  show  the  whole  degrees  with  quickness  and 
security  from  mistake. 

For  meteorological  use,  the  degrees  should  still  bo  etched  on  the  glass,  but  may  bo 
repeated  on  the  metal  scale.  In  this  respect  the  Kcw  Observatory  common  ther- 
mometer leaves  nothing  to  bo  dosired.  It  may  bo  had  from  tho  best  opticians,  with  a 
certificate  oflts  comparison  at  Kew,  at  the  price  of  about  half-a-guinea.  Mora  sensi- 
tive instruments  are  mentioned  in  describing  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  Hygrometer.  (Seo 
Hygroxetkb,  iii.  228.) 

Standard  Thermometer. — We  shall  describe  the  graduation  of  a  standard 
thermometer  as  it  was  practised  by  Mr.  Welsh  at  the  Kew  Observatory  of  tho  British 
Association,  on  tho  principles  proposed  by  Regnault,  and  described  at  considerable 
length  by  Pierr;©  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  v.  428).— Welsh.   (Report  to  Royal  Society 
Phil.  Mag.  [4],  iv.  306  ) 

Calibration  of  the  Tube  — A  tubo,  having  been  selected  as  tolerably  free  from  all 
visible  defects,  a  short  column  of  mercury,  generally  less  than  ono  inch  long,  is  intro- 
duced. The  tube  is  then  attached  to  a  dividing-engine,  and  oither  end  put  in  commu- 
nication with  an  clastic  bag  compressed  by  a  screw,  by  which  means  tho  mercury  can 
be  moved  at  will.  Commencing  at  ono  end  of  the  desired  scale,  the  mercury  is  mado 
to  coincide  with  cross-wires  in  the  focus  of  a  microscope  carried  by  the  cutting  slide 
of  the  engine.  By  turning  tho  screw  until  the  wires  correspond  with  the  other  end  of 
the  column,  we  learn  the  length  of  the  column  in  revolutions  of  the  screw.  Tho 
mercury  is  now  moved  until  its  other  end  exactly  coincides  with  tho  cross-wires 
which  have  remained  stationary.  The  length  of  tho  column  is  again  measured,  tho 
difference,  if  any,  indicating  inequality  of  the  tube.  The  same  process  is  repeated, 
until  the  column  has  been  measured  for  each  length  of  itself  through  the  whole  extent 
of  tho  proposed  Bcalo.  Permanent  marks  are  mado  on  the  glass,  at  the  points  of 
commencement  and  ending  of  the  calibration. 

Graduation.— The  measured  lengths  of  the  column  of  mercury,  in  its  successive 
steps  along  the  tube,  corresponding  to  equal  volumes,  we  may  assume,  unless  the  tubo 
is  avery  faulty  ono,  that  the  calibre  of  the  tube  is  uniform  throughout  each  length. 
Heneo  we  may  divide  the  length  of  each,  as  expressed  in  revolutions  of  the  screw,  into 
any  convenient  number  of  parts,  and  proceed  to  tho  graduation,  starting  from  one  end, 
and  successively  adding  on  the  requisite  number  of  revolutions.  The  divisions  are 
cut  with  a  fine  noedle-point  upon  a  coating  of  engravers'  wax,  and  afterwards  etched 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  By  weighing  a  measured  column  of  mercury,  wo  have  data  to 
calculate  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  most  suitable  for  our  intended  thermometer. 
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Determination  of  the  Scale-coefficient.— The  thermometer  having  been  filled  vith 
morcury,  the  divisions  of  the  scale  will  represent  equal  increments  of  temperature, 
but  are  entirely  arbitrary  in  value.  As  described  below,  we  now  determine  the 
freezing-point  to  be,  say  a,  of  the  arbitrary  scale-reading,  and  the  boiling-point  to  be, 
way  b.    Then  the  truo  temperature  in  deg.  Fahr.  corresponding  to  any  arbitrary  scale- 

n  -~  a  .  i 

reading  n,  is  obviously  , —  x  180°  +  32°.    The  values  of  this  formula  should  be 

tubulated  for  every  degree  of  the  arbitrary  scale  which  is  likely  to  be  used :  in  refer- 
ence to  the  table,  of  course,  proportional  parts  of  the  differences  of  these  values  are 
to  be  taken  for  the  fractional  parts  of  the  arbitrary  scalo-readings. 

A  calibrated  standard  thermometer  may  be  graduated  with  a  correct  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  as  described  by  Welsh  (Op.cit.ji.  312),  but  the  necessary  calculations  are  rather 
intricate.  It  is  needloss,  too  :  for  he  who  requires  groat  accuracy  can  always  use  an 
arbitrary  scale  with  its  formula,  or  table,  and  ho  who  does  not  had  better  employ  an 
ordinary  compared  thermometer.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  always  attained  by  pure  or  passive  observation,  the  error  of  which  can 
be  calculated  and  applied,  while  instrumental  adjustment  is  always  a  clumsy  and 
uncertain  operation. 

Freezing-point. — To  determine  the  melting-point  of  ice,  which  is  32°  Fahr.,snd 
tho  zero  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  the  thermometer  is  placed  upright,  in  flnely-poanded 
melting  ice,  contained  in  any  vessol  which  will  allow  the  water  to  drain  away  from  the 
ice  as  it  melts.  Snow  is  still  better  than  ice  for  this  purpose.  Tho  whole  of  the 
morcury,  both  in  the  bulb  and  tube,  must  be  covered,  and  had  better  be  so  left  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  The  ico  may  then  be  removed  just  sufficiently  to  allow  a  mark  to  be 
made  at  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column,  or  (which  is  far  better)  its  position  Doted 
with  reference  to  graduation-marks  already  there,  all  proper  precautions  being  taken 
as  elsewhero  stated. 

Boiling-point. — The  boiling-point  is  ascertained  by  placing  the  thermometer 
vertically  in  a  cylindrical  metal  vensel,  so  that  the  bulb  shall  be  close  above  the  surface 
of  distilled  water  in  rapid  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the  mercurial  column  being  lilce- 
wiHo  raised  to  tho  samo  temperature  as  the  bulb  by  tho  rising  vapour.  The  bf*t 
form  of  boiler  is  that  of  Rcgnault's  (Jig.  808),  with  double  sides,  between  which  the 


Fig.  808. 


vapour  circulates  boforo  issuing  into  the  open  air.  In  this  boiler 
the  cold  of  tho  exterior  air  cannot  possibly  reach  the  thermome- 
ter. Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  steam  may  issue 
with  porfect  freedom,  else  tho  pressure  and  temperature  within 
,!<  the  boiler  will  rise  irregularly.     ThuB  the  aperture  a  should 

have  a  diameter  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  a  small  manometer  or 
syphon-guage,  b,  containing  water,  and  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  boiler,  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  least  excess  of 
pressure  within.  The  water  having  been  thoroughly  boiled  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  the  mercury  standing  quite  stationary,  the 
reading  of  tho  upper  end  of  the  mercurial  column,  which  m-iy 
extend  just  above  the  cork,  is  to  be  noted  as  beforo,  while  tho 
boiling  continues  uninterruptedly. 

A  common  flask,  with  a  glass  tube  fitted  to  its  mouth,  to  con- 
tain the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  may  servo  for  tho  rough  deter- 
mination of  the  boiling-point.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
water  does  not  readily  boil  from  a  vitreous  surface,  «>  that 
mercury,  scraps  of  platinum,  or  bits  of  charcoal,  must  be  plaeed  in 
the  flask  to  prevent  any  irregular  rise  of  tho  temperature. 

Owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  zero  (see  p.  760),  Pierre 
directs  that  the  boiling-point  should  be  taken  before  the  froezitu;- 
point,  but  we  think  that,  for  most  purposes,  tlu>  order  should  \# 
reversed.  It  is  best,  however,  to  take  the  freezing-  and  boiling- 
points  with  as  long  an  interval  between  as  possible,  the  ther- 
mometer being  left  undisturbed  at  tho  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air  beforo  each  determination. 
As  the  boiling-point  of  water  depends  entirely  on  tho  pressure  of  tho  air  at  the 
time,  tho  barometer  must  be  properly  read.  If  it  stand  at  0760  millimetre  (or  30 
Knglish  inches)  when  properly  corrected  (see  Baromhtek,  i.  512),  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  is  exactly  100°  C.  (212°  Fahr.).  If  not,  tho  temperature,  must  be  calculated, 
allowing  a  change  of  ±  1°  C.  for  evory  divergence  of  pressure  equal  to  ±  267  millime- 
tres (or  171°  Fahr.  for  every  inch  of  pressure).  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  the 
following  table,  which  gives  tho  barometer  reading  (corrected)  corresponding  to 
every  tenth  of  a  degree  near  100°  Centigrade :— 
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Boiltng> 

point 
°C«riit. 

lU'adinir  of 

*• 

Baminrtcr. 
Milllin. 

Boiling- 
noint 
°Ceot. 

Reading  of 
It.iromeler. 

Milllm 
minim. 

ys  o 

707-0(1 

t  ii  JO 

yy  o 

746  50 

089 

730  58 

996 

749  18 

990 

733  21 

997 

751-87 

99- 1 

73-V85 

998 

754-57 

992 

738  50 

99-9 

757  28 

99  3 

74116 

1000 

•  76000 

994 

74383 

1001 

762-73 

To  obtain  a  still  nearer  approximation,  proportional  parts  of  the  differences 
may  be  taken.  Thus,  suppose  a  thermometer  with  an  arbitrary  scale  to  read  187  5 
in  the  boiler  with  the  barometer  at  755  03  ;   the  corresponding  temperature  is 

99  8  +  1754-57   X   1  "  "'82<    SxiP^e  the  freezing-point  on  the  arbitrary 

scale  to  be  25  4  :  then  187'5  —  25-4,  or  1621  arbitrary  divisions,  aro  equal  to  99  82° 
Cent.,  or  162  4  divisions  to  100°.  Thus,  25  4  +  162  4,  or  187  8,  is  the  true  degroo  100,  or 
the  boiling-point  for  the  pressure  760  miliira. ;  and  the  value  of  any  arbitrary  dogreo  n  is 

nr  JX  100 
(«-2o4)_— 

Exaviinatioii  of  a  Thermometer. — Any  good  thermometer,  of  which  the  scale  ex- 
tends from  32°  to  212°,  may  be  madotoserveasa  correct  standard  thermometer,  by  direct 
experiment,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  take  the  necessary  trouble.  We  will  suppose  the 
thermometer  to  bo  already  graduated.  By  placing  it  in  melting  ice  and  above  boiling 
water,  with  the  precautions  already  described,  wo  first  ascertain  tho  errors  of  the  degree 
32°,  and  of  some  point  near  212°.  At  the  intermediate  points,  the  error  is  then  found 
by  tho  following  process  of  Professor  Forbes  (Phil.  Trans,  exxvi.  [1836],  p.  578), 
which  is  that  of  Bessel  (Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  U&24],  lxiii.  307)  simplified  and 
improved : — 

Detach  a  column  of  mercury  from  tho  rost,  of  such  a  length  as  to  bo  nearly  an 
aliquot  part  of  180°.  In  a  tubo  of  moderately  wide  bore,  the  length  of  the  column 
may  be  adjusted,  with  great  accuracy,  by  bringing  it  just  into  contact  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mercury,  and  at  the  samo  time  heating  or  cooling  the  bulb.  A  part  of 
the  mercury  will  then  slowly  pass  over,  one  way  or  the  other.  This  column  is  then 
caused  to  step  along  the  tube,  beginning  at  32°,  the  ono  end  being  brought  to  the  exact 
point  whicli  the  other  had  previously  occupied,  this  point  being  carefully  noted  in 
respect  to  tho  nearest  graduation-mark.  Tho  capacity  of  the  tubo  is  thus  measured 
out  into  exactly  equal  portions,  just  as  a  length  is  measured  by  a  carpenter's  rule. 
The  column  may  be  moved  and  adjusted  to  its  position,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  tapping  ono  end  or  other  of  tho  tube  or  scale. 

Tho  end  of  the  measuring  column  will  finally  fall  near  to  212°.  Let  it  fall  at 
212  +  c,  in  which  cis  either  +  or  — .  Also  let  the  number  of  intervals  measured  bo 
n,  and  the  corrections  for  32°  and  212°,  already  determined,  be  a  and  b  (  +  or  — ) 
Then,  neglecting  the  very  slight  error  which  may  exist  in  tho  portion  of  the  tubo 
by  which  the  small  quantity  c  was  measured,  tho  true  interval  corresponding  to 

the  length  of  the  column  will  be  18°°  ~  a  +  h  +  c  -  I,  and  tho  true  tempera- 

n 

tures  corresponding  to  the  divisions  noted  in  the  scale  at  the  successive  steps  will  bo 
32°  +  a  +  I,  32°  +  a  +  21,  and  so  on  up  to  32°  +  a  +  nl. 

Several  determinations  may  be  mado  in  this  way  with  columns  of  different  lengths. 
The  results  may  then  be  projected  into  a  curve. 

This  process  of  Professor  Forbes  may  be  performed  in  two  or  three  hours,  I  ho 
freezing-  and  boiling-points  having  previously  been  determined,  and  tho  Professor 
considers  it  easier  than  comparison  with  a  standard.  It  is  scarcely  applicable,  bow- 
ever,  to  thermometers  of  very  fine  bore. 

Comparison  of  Thermo  meter  s. — The  mode  in  which  thermometric  accuracy 
will  doubtless  be  most  genorally  attained,  is  by  comparing  each  thermometer  used 
ngainst  a  standard  one,  or  oven  against  a  good  thermometer,  previously  carefully  com- 
pared with  a  standard.  This  comparison  is  very  easily  performed  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures,  as  follows: — Tho  standard  thermometer  and  that  which  is  to  be  com- 
pared, are  firmly  tied  to  a  cross-piece  of  wood  or  other  support,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bulbs  shall' hang  in  exactly  the  same  levol  plane,  and  as  uear  each  other  as  is 
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safe.    They  are  then  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  12  or  15  inches 
deep,  and  6  or  8  in  diameter.    Sufficient  water  is  poured  in  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
Fiq  gQPa  mercurial  columns,  and  it  must  be  of  the  highest  tempe- 

rature at  which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  comparison.  As 
water  tends  to  <i  rrantro  itself  in  layers  of  different  tem- 
perature, agitation  must  be  actively  maintained,  by  mor- 
mg  up  and  down  within  the  vessel,  the  ring-shaped  agi- 
tator shown  in  fig.  809.  This  may  be  formed  of  stout 
wire,  with  a  strip  of  calico  roughly  twisted  round  the 
ring  part,  which,  being  made  nearly  of  the  same  diame- 
ter as  the  glass  vessel,  cannot  touch  the  thermometer. 

After  brisk  agitation,  the  readings  of  the  thermometers 
are  rapidly  taken  through  the  water,  almost  in  the  same 
moment,  and  at  once  recorded.  In  doing  this,  the  observer 
should  give  his  chief  attention  to  tho  decimal  parts  of 
degrees,  for  the  number  of  whole  degrees  can  be  taken 
afterwards  at  leisure,  and  any  mistake  in  these  will  easily 
be  apparent  on  taking  the  differences.  The  purpose  of 
this  haste  is,  of  course,  to  avoid  any  error  from  the  cool- 
ing of  the  water  between  the  two  readings.  This  error 
may  be  further  eliminated  by  inverting  the  order  of  the 
readings  each  time.  The  water  having  been  allowed  to 
cool  a  few  degrees,  it  must  again  be  briskly  agitated 
before  tho  next  pair  of  readings  are  taken,  and  so  on  with 
each  successive  step.  Error  might  be  still  further  elimi- 
nated, if  necessary,  by  repeating  the  whole  operation  with 
a  rising  instead  of  a  falling  temperature,  produced  either  by  successive  additions  of  hot 
water,  or  by  a  source  of  heat  placed  under  the  glass  vessel* 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  compare  two  or  more  thermometers  with  the  standard  at 
tho  same  operation ;  but  the  chances  of  mistake  and  error  from  cooling  increase  in  such 
a  high  degree  with  the  number  compared,  that  we  strongly  recommend  the  reader 
never  to  read  more  than  two  thermometers  and  the  standard  at  the  same  timo.  In  the 
Kew  Observatory,  indeed,  where  large  numbers  of  thermometers  are  constantly  com- 
pared for  meteorological  purposes,  Mr.  Welsh  has  devisod  a  revolving  vessel  and  bland, 
by  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  he  was  able  to  read  six  thermomoters  at  once. 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4],  iv.  309.) 

We  think  that  the  results  of  this  process,  performed  rigorously  as  we  have  described 
it,  are  capable  of  almost  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  boiling  point  of  water  down 
to  low  temperatures,  at  which  solutions  or  other  liquids  cooled  by  freezing  mixtures 
may  be  used.  Professor  Forbes,  howover,  objects  to  it  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1840. 
p.  49),  and  remarks  that  where  the  investigation  is  an  important  one,  constant  sources 
of  heat,  natural  or  artificial,  canuot  be  too  carefully  sought  Bark-pits,  natural  Iwt 
springs,  waste  hot  water  of  steam-engines,  and  the  boiling-points  of  some  liquids,  such 


as  alcohol,  may  be  usefully  employed. 

When  some  determinations  of  especial  importance  and  exactness,  as  of  a  meltiag- 
or  boiling-point,  havo  to  bo  made  at  or  about  a  particular  temperature,  the  best 
mode  is  to  compare  the  thermometers  used  with  one  or  more  standards,  in  media  of  the 
constant  but  required  temperature,  such  as  boiling  alcohol  diluted  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Horschel  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry,  p.  293)  states  that  the 
best  mode  of  ensuring  perfect  identity  of  temperature  in  comparisons  is  long  rest  of 
the  thermometers  in  contact,  in  a  box  stuffed  with  cotton,  tho  parts  of  the  scales  to  be 
read  off  being  occasionally  uncovered  for  that  purpose.  This  process  would  be  a  very 
slow  ono,  but  otherwise  unexceptionable.  It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  com- 
parisons of  thermometers  in  the  open  air  are  useless  for  exact  purposes. 

Mr.  Welsh  gives  a  mode  of  examining  tho  lower  part  of  a  thermometer  scale  wilhoat 
tho  uso  of  freezing  mixtures,  but  it  is  open  to  exception. 

Change  of  the  Zero-point. — A  serious  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  ther- 
mometric  accuracy  by  tho  fact,  that  the  zero  of  the  instrument,  by  which  may  be 
meant  any  determinate  point  selected  for  verification,  but  generally  the  position  of  the 
mercury  in  melting  ice (32  °Fahr.),  can  seldom  bo  considered  invariable  in  the  best  instru- 
ments, and  is  more  properly  described  by  Despretz  as  in  continual  oscillation.  These 
movements  are  of  two  kinds: — 1.  A  gradual,  continued,  and  permanent  rise  of  tho 
zero-point.  This  phenomenon  has  been  studied  by  Despretz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2], 
Ixiv.  312),  who,  among  other  experiments,  frequently  determined  the  freezing-point  of 
a  thermometer  during  five  years.  We  havo  shown  the  results  graphically  in  fig.  810, 
and  in  spite  of  irregularities,  due  to  tho  fact  that  the  thermometer  was  in  constant  and 
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various  use  during  the  period,  tho  curve  produced  is  sensibly  a  parabola.  Professor 
W.  H.  Miller,  in  correcting  the  readings  of  a  standard  thermometer,  found  that 
the  rise  of  the  sero-point  was  represented  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  a  formula 

Fig.  810. 


(0'0044  x  m*),  which  would  give  a  hyperbolic  curve.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
riso  of  the  zero-point  is  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  although  Legrand  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.,  &&,  [2],  lxiii.  372)  disputes  this,  and  attributes  it  to  molecular  changes. 

In  consoquonce  of  this  riso  of  the  zero,  it  is  usual  for  thermometer-makers  to  keep 
the  tubos  of  standard  thermometers  for  a  year  or  moro  before  graduating  them.  It  is 
obviously  necessary  that  all  thormomoters  used  in  accurate  researches  should  be  veri- 
fied and  recompared  at  their  zero-points,  or  at  parts  of  their  scales,  from  time  to  timo. 

2.  Tho  second  kind  of  movement  of  the  zero  is  a  temporary  fall  whon  tho  thermo- 
meter has  been  much  heated,  and  a  temporary  riso  when  much  cooled.  Legrand 
considers  that  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  mercury,  the  zero- point  remounts  tem- 
porarily to  its  position  just  after  the  thermometer  was  completed,  but  the  details  of  his 
observations  are  not  given.  Despretz  makes  the  curious  remark,  that  every  thermo- 
meter must  read  rather  too  low  in  summer,  and  too  high  in  winter.  Different  ther- 
mometers are  affected  in  very  different  degrees,  as  shown  in  tho  following  observations, 
the  thermometer-makers'  names  being  enclosed  in  brackets.  The  degrees  are  Centigrade. 
Legrand  [liunten],  0  3°  to  0  5°;  Despretz,  0-23°to0'6°;  Lam ont,  9  thermometers, 
0-25°  to  0-45°,  and  one,  0*62°;  Forbes  fTroughton],  0  3°  and  0  2°,  [Adio]  0  23°, 
[Crichton]  0*3°  [Collardeau]  0*2°;  Sheepshanks,  average,  0'17°  ;  Welsh,  average, 
0  09°  to  011°.  In  making  tho  above  observations,  the  thermometers  were  boiled,  and 
soon  afterwards  placed  in  melting  ice. 

The  position  of  a  thermometer,  especially  a  very  long  one,  whon  a  reading  is  taken, 
is  not  always  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  at  a  high  temperature  the  column  of  mer- 
cury may  exert  such  a  pressure  as  to  expand  the  bulb  slightly,  and  lower  the  reading. 
As  thermometers  are  generally  compared  and  graduated  when  vertical,  it  is  obvious 
that  tho  vortical  reading  will  generally  bo  the  correct  one.  Professor  Forbes 
(Phil.  Trans.  [1836],  p.  677)  detected  a  difference  from  this  cause  by  placing  the 
thermometer  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  sand,  tho  bulb  being  protected  from 
external  pressure  by  a  small  stiff  paper  tubo,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  vessel.  The  wholo  having  been  very  gradually  raised  to  as  high  a 
temperature  as  is  thought  desirable,  readings  may  be  taken  many  timos  in  succession, 
horizontally  and  vertically.  A  standard  thermometer  of  Troughton,  thus  tested,  gave 
a  difference  of  0'15°  Fahr.  If  in  making  a  standard  thermometer  it  be  known  that  it 
will  have  to  bo  used  both  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  positions,  it  will  be  best  to  take 
the  determinations  of  the  freezing-  and  boiling-points  in  both  positions. 

As  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer-tube  is  always  removed  some  little  distance  from 
tho  scale  to  which  we  refer  it,  an  obvious  error,  called  parallax,  will  arise,  unless  the 
line  of  sight  be  perpendicular  to  the  scale.  With  a  little  care,  parallax  may 
be  avoided  by  moving  tho  head  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  eye  is  opposite  the 
right  point.  But,  in  making  frequent  or  important  readings,  especially  comparisons, 
it  is  best  to  use  a  telescope,  fixed  or  moving  at  right-angles  to  the  plane  of  the  scale. 
JSfL  Valz,  of  Marseilles,  ingeniously  proposed  to  plunge  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of 
the  tube  into  the  substance  of  the  scale,  so  that  the  plane  on  which  graduation  is  made 
is  advanced  in  front  of  the  mercurial  column  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  radius  of 
the  tube,  in  which  case  the  error  of  refraction  will  exactly  correct  the  error  of  parallax. 

A  light  frame  may  easily  be  contrived  to  slido  upon  the  scale  or  tube,  and 
prevent  parallax.  Thus  Professor  Miller  (Phil.  Trans.  [1856],  cxlvi.  779), 
describes  thermometers  with  arbitrary  scales  divided  to  ^  inch,  subdivided  by  a  sliding 
glass  scale  to  -jAj  inch,  the  division  of  tho  sliding  scale  which  is  brought  into  apparent 
coincidence  with  the  extremity  of  the  thread  of  mercury  being  viewed  through  a  hole  in 
a  plate  of  brass  attached  to  the  very  light  brass  frame  which  carries  the  scale,  so  that 
the  line  of  sight  may  be  at  right-angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

Capacity  and  Dilatation  of  the  Bulb. — It  is  necessary  in  certain  researches  to 
determine  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  of  the  glass  employed.  This  may  be  found, 
after  the  method  of  Pierre  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xv.  332),  by  constructing  a 
thermometer  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  tho  tube  being  calibrated  and  graduated  before 
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it  is  filled,  and  the  capacity  of  every  part  being  ascertained  by  int 
several  times  into  the  tube,  and  comparing  the  weight  of  this  mercury  with  the  uumUr 
of  degrees  occupied.  The  thormometer  having  been  completed,  we  easily  determine, 
from  the  known  capacity  of  its  degrees,  and  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  of  mercury,  the 

capacity  of  the  bulb.    Taking  the  expansion  of  mercury  from  32°  to  212°  as  rr;  aft*r 

Dulong  ond  Petit,  we  shall  find  kt  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  of  the  glass  from  the 
equation : — 

+  -—g-)  =  Fsl8(l  +  180  x  *) 

in  which  V3i  is  the  actual  space  occupied  by  mercury  at  ttie  temperature  of  32°  Fahr., 
and  Fgla  the  apparent  volume  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  coefficient,  A ,  of  the  apparent  dilatation  of  mercury  in  the  glass  is,  then,  ap- 
proximately fur  each  degree  Fahr. 

a  1         -  k 

~  556  x  180 

The  values  which  will  thus  be  generally  found  are,  for  k  about  -000012  for  each 
degree  Fahr  ;  and  for  A  about  -000088. 

SpikitThebmombtebsoto  requi  red  for  meaauri  ng  temperatures  which  approach 
or  sink  below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury  (  —  39°  Fahr.).  In  their  graduation  we  on- 
counter  the  difficulty  that  the  increments  of  volume  of  alcohol  for  equal  increments  of 
temperature,  cannot  bo  assumed  equal,  as  in  the  case  of  mercury.  "Welsh,  howewr 
(Op.  ext.  p.  315),  shows  how  to  deduce  a  law  of  expansion,  by  which  an  approximately 
correct  scale  may  be  graduated. 

Alcohol  is  also  used  in  many  register  thermometers ;  but  it  is  an  objection  to  such 
that  the  spirit  often  distils  over  from  the  end  of  tho  column,  collecting  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  tube,  leading  an  observer  who  is  not  very  vigilant  into  error. 

Register  Thermometers  are  morcurial  or  spirit  instruments  furnished  with 
a  small  indox  sliding  in  the  tube,  which  for  this  purpose  must  have  a  large  bore,  and 
therefore  also  a  largo  bulb.    The  figures  (811  to  816)  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the 

various  registering  contrivances.    In  fig.  811,  a  is  a  small 
Fig.  811.  piece  of  steel  wire,  and  b  the  end  of  the  mercurial  column, 

— .  which  forces  it  forward,  and  then  leaves  it  at  the  maximum 
- — I  point.  The  tube  must  remain  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  steel 
J — --\    indox  is  moved  back  by  means  of  a  small  magnet.    The  chief 

  defect  of  this  maximum  thermometer  is,  that  a  quantity  of  air 

must  be  left  in  the  tube,  to  prevent  the  mercury  flowing  about; 
and  the  mercury  in  time  becoming  foul,  the  whole  is  thrown  out  of  order.  In  fig.  813 
the  index  is  of  wire,  covered  with  enamel,  and  is  within  tho  column  of  a  spirit  thtt- 

mometer,  the  end  of  which  column  carries  it  back  by  force 
Fig.  812.  of  adhesion,  but  does  not  carry  it  forward.    It  thus  giT«s 

j  — - 1     minimum  temperature.    This  thermometer  works  very  wtlL 

>w<-' .  v  r-VL7  S     but  is  open  to  all  the  objections  against  a  spirit  thermo- 

E^L^iiiirii^.  _l    meter.    Tho  above  two  instruments  are  known  as  Ruther- 

  ford's,  and  have  till  lately  been  generally  used. 

Six's  Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometer  consists  of  a  largo  bulb  fait 
of  alcohol  joined  to  a  tube  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  syphon,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  lies  a  short  column  of  mercury.  The  extreme  point  reached  either 
J*tg.  81  J.  toy  by  the  mercury,  as  it  is  moved  by  the  expansions  and  contractions  of 
the  alcohol,  is  marked  by  a  small  enamelled  wire  index  sliding  in  the  leg  of 
tho  bent  tube  (fig.  813),  but  secured  against  falling  from  its  own  weight  by 
a  small  spring.  This  instrument  is  very  convenient  for  many 
but  cannot  be  rendered  very  accurate  or  sure. 

The  Mercurial  Maximum  Thermometer 
of  Negretti  and  Zambra  seems  to  be  the  best  yet  814' 
invented.    In  this  the  tubo  is  horizontal,  and  but 
little  wide  in  bore  than  that  of  an  ordinary  thermo- 
meter.   The  bulb  is  bent  downwards,  nnd  at  the 
bend,  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  nearly  stopped  up 
with  an  enamelled  plug  (fig-  814),  which  prevent* 
the  mercury  from  running  back,  as  the  temperature 
falls,  provided  tho  tube  remains  nearly  level.    The  maximum  reading  is  thus  given  by 
tho  end  of  the  mercurial  column  remaining  in  the  tube,  and  the  instrument  is  reiki, 
simply  by  inclining  it  until  tho  mercury  runs  back  and  fills  the  bulb. 
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The  Mercurial  Minimum  Thermometer,  invented  by  Casella,  is  a  highly 
ingenious  instrument.  The  bulb  is  provided  with  a  small  overflow-chamber,  into 
which  the  mercury  freely  expands  during  a  riso  of  temperature.  "When  the  tem- 
perature falls  again,  the  mercury  is  still  retained  in  the  chamber  by  adhesion  to  a 
flat  surface  of  glass  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  minimum  reading  at  the  end  of 
any  period  is  given  by  the  extremity  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  stem  of  the 
instrument  To  reset  the  thermometer,  it  is  inclined  until  all  the  mercury  runs  out 
of  the  overflow-chamber. 

A  very  similar  instrument  has  been  devised  by  Negretti  and  Zambra.  The  bulb  is 
shown  in  Jig.  816,  in  which  a  is  the  overflow-chamber,  and  the  mercury  is  retained 
in  it,  after  once  entering,  by  adhesion  to  a 

platinum-plug,  which  nearly  stops  up  the  816. 
narrow  communication  at  b.    These  instru-  a 
ments  are  so  recently  invented  that  their 
relative  excellence  is  yet  unknown,  but  they 
are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  old  spirit 
thermometers.    It  is  not  necessary  here  to 

describe-  a  form  of  mercurial  minimum  thcrmomoter  patented  by  Negretti  and  Zambra 
several  years  since.  Although  ingenious,  it  is  a  large  costly  instrument,  open  to 
several  important  objections. 

The  indications  of  a  registering  thermometer  can  never  bo  quite  so  accurate  as  those 
of  an  ordinary  instrument.  Tho  usual  process  of  comparison  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
many  such  thermometers,  and  Sir  J.  Herschel  directs  us  to  rocord  the  errors  thus 
determined,  but  not  to  apply  them. 

The  maximum  thermometer  of  Walferdin  is  well  adapted  for  taking  tho  -pia  816 
temperature  of  tho  sea,  or  of  hot  springs.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  tube- 
thermometer,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  an  overflow-bulb 
(Jiff.  816).  A  corresponding  but  less  satisfactory  minimum  thermometer, 
containing  alcohol  instead  of  mercury,  is  also  described.  (Pouillet, 
Elhnents  de  Physique,  7me  ed.  tome  ii.  p.  689 ;  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  770.) 

A  number  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  suited  for  taking 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  are  described  by  Aim e.  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
xv.  1.) 

Temperature  of  the  Air. — To  place  a  thermometer,  so  that  it  shall  accu- 
rately show  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
problem.  It  must  be  shielded  from  radiant  heat  of  tho  sun,  sky,  and 
earth's  surface ;  also  from  nocturnal  radiatiou,  from  rain,  and  tho  influence  of  any  large 
neighbouring  masses  of  matter,  and  yet  must  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  Meteoro- 
logists havo  derised  various  kinds  of  screens  (Drew,  Practical  Meteorology,  pp.  79 — 
81).  The  difficulty  might  always  be  quite  overcome,  however,  by  placicg  tho  ther- 
mometers {Dry  and  Wet  Bulb,  seo  Hyqbometeb,  iii.  227),  in  a  bright  metal  tube  or 
case,  and  drawing  a  constant  stream  of  air  through  it  mechanically,  a  mothod  tried  by 
Welsh.    (Phil.  Trans.  [1863],  cxliii.  313.)  W.S.J. 

THEK.IYIOIYI ETHIC  ANALYSIS.  This  term  is  applied  to  certain  approxi- 
mative methods  of  quantitative  analysis,  depending  on  the  observation  of  tho  temperature 
at  which  a  phenomenon  takes  placo,  or  of  the  changes  of  temperature  accompanying 
chemical  reactions.  The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  naturo 
of  those  methods: — 

1.  Tho  temperature  at  which  a  salt  begins  to  crystallise  from  solution  varies  with 
the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved :  hence,  by  observing  the  temperature  at  which  crystalli- 
sation begins,  the  quantity  of  salt  present  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  solution  may  bo 
inferred.  This  method  is  applied  in  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  purity  of 
saltpeire.  A  known  weight  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  l>egins  to  crystallise  from  the  solution  is 
compared  with  a  table  containing  the  crystallising  temperatures  of  solutions  of  pure 
nitrate  of  potassium  of  various  strengths.    (See  Nitbatks,  iv.  102.) 

2.  Many  salts,  in  dissolving  in  water,  produce  a  depression  of  temporature,  the 
amount  of  refrigeration  being  different  for  each  salt.  Hence,  when  this  amount  is 
known  for  two  pure  salts,  tho  proportions  of  thorn  present  in  a  mixture  may  be  found 
from  tho  fall  of  temperature  which  takes  place  in  tho  solution  of  that  mixture.  This 
method  has  been  applied  by  Gay-Iiussac  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xii.  14  ;  xxxix.  356) 
to  mixtures  of  tho  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

This  particular  application  is  based  upon  tho  observation  that  60  grms.  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  on  being  dissolved  in  200  grms.  of  water,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  whose 
weight  is  185  grms.  and  capacity  300  cubic  contimctres,  produce  a  fall  of  temperature 
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amounting  to  11-4°  C,  while  the  same  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  dissolved 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  lowers  the  temperature  only  1*9°  C. 

Now  let  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts,  weighing  50  gnns.,  be  dissolved  in  water  undrr 
exactly  the  same  conditions ;  and  let  x  be  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  therein 
contained,  and  consequently  50— x  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium.    Then  the  fall 

1 1-4 

of  temperature  produced  by  the  *  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  is        x,  and  that 

1*9 

produced  by  the  50— r  grms.  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  ^(50-*).   The  observed  de- 

60 

pression  of  temperature  (<)  is  the  sum  of  these  quantities  >  hence  the  equation  *. 

-60"  *  +  50  <M-*>    =  *' 
which  gives,  for  the  amount  of  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  mixture : 

<  —  1*9  50  t  -  95°. 

*   "   60  *  1TTTF9     "   — 9l  

To  obtain  good  results,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  delicate  thermometer,  capable  of 
indicating  tenths  of  a  degree  ,*  to  pulverise  the  mixture  very  finely,  and  accelerate  the 
solution  by  shaking  the  flask,  holding  it  only  by  the  neck  in  so  doing,  in  order  that 
as  little  extraneous  heat  as  possible  may  be  communicated  by  the  hand ;  and,  lastly, 
to  observe  exactly  the  preceding  stipulations  as  to  the  weights  of  tho  salt  and  the 
water,  and  the  weight  and  size  of  the  vessel  The  original  temperature  of  the  water 
has  likewise  some  influence  on  the  result.  Gay-Lussac  used  water  of  20*4°  C.  With 
these  precautions,  the  method  may  be  depended  upon  for  giving  results  of  sufficient 
accuracy  for  manufacturing  purposes — as,  for  example,  in  testing  samples  of  commercial 
chloride  of  potassium  used  for  the  preparation  of  alum  or  of  saltpetre.  To  minute 
scientific  accuracy  it  has  of  course  no  pretensions. 

The  same  mot  hod  may  be  applied  to  other  mixtures  of  salts  which  depress  the  tempe- 
rature in  dissolving,  and  likewise  to  such  as  raise  it.  It  is  more  exact  in  proportion 
as  the  amounts  of  depression  produced  by  the  two  salts  differ  more  widely  from  one 
another. 

3.  Fixed  oils(e.^.,  olive-,  poppy-,  and  rape-oil)  evolve  different  degrees  of  h^at  vrhfn 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  temperatures  thus  produced  may  be  applied, 
in  like  manner,  to  determine  the  proportions  of  two  of  them  existing  in  a  mixture, 
especially  when  one  is  a  drying  and  the  other  a  non-drying  oil.  According  to  M ac- 
me n  6  (Compt.  rend,  xxxv.  572),  60  grms.  olive-oil  mixed  with  10  cub.  cent,  sulphu- 
ric acid  of  60°  Baume,  become  heated  from  25°  to  67°,  that  is  42° ;  and  50  grms. 
poppy-oil  similarly  treated  are  heated  from  26°  to  100°,  or  74°. 

According  to  Faisst  and  Knauss  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.  cxxxix.  53),  15  grms.  of  diffe- 
rent fixed  oils  mixed  with  5  grms.  strong  sulphuric  acid  (freed  from  excess  of  water  by 
boiling)  exhibited  the  following  degrees  of  heating : 

Olive-oil    from  16°— 54°,  therefore  38°. 

Almond-oil    „  12°— 52°      „  40°. 

Rape-oil       „  14°— 69°      „  65°. 

Poppy-oil      „  17°— «7°      „  70°. 

With  linseed-oil  the  rise  of  temperature  was  more  than  100°,  but  not  constant, 
because  decomposition  took  place  at  tho  same  timo.  When  15  grms.  of  oil  were 
treated  with  7  5  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  90  per  cent.  H-fc:0\  the  following 
rises  of  temperature  were  observed  : 

Olive-oil  from  12°— 40°,  therefore  28° 
Rape-oil  „  17°— 54°  „  37° 
Linseed-oil        16 5— 91°       „  75°; 

mixtures  of  olive-oil  and  poppy-oil,  and  of  linseed -oil  and  rape-oil  or  palm-oil,  exhibiting 
a  rise  of  temperature  nearly  equal  to  the  means  of  the  numbers  given  by  the  individual 
oils.  This  method  might  therefore  be  applied,  in  default  of  a  better,  for  examining 
mixtures  of  fixed  oils ;  it  requires,  however,  that  the  process  be  always  conducted  in  the 
same  way,  and  especially  that  the  glasses  used  shall  be  of  the  same  sise  and  thickness. 
It  would  be  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  oil,  linseed-oil  for  example, 
exhibits  the  same  rise  of  temperature,  when  recently  expressed,  as  when  old,  and  under 
other  conditions. 


[O-amrXTXP  lies,   A  thermo-electric  pile  connected  with  a  delicate 
galvanometer  for  indicating  slight  changes  of  temperature  by  the  thermo-electric 
currents  produced  oh  exposing  one  end  of  the  pile  to  a  source  of  heat  or  cold.  (Elx> 
r,  u.  413.) 
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Monohydrated  carbonate  of  sodium,  Na«CO,.H*0.  (See 


SiO'. 

A1*0». 

FeO. 

MgO. 

K'O. 

N**0. 

H'O. 

a.  41-20 

1-71 

1-20 

39o8 

319 

0-46 

10-84 

b.  4312 

4-91 

1-79 

34-87 

•  • 

1  33 

13  14 

c.  4148 

649 

1-69 

3742 

•  • 

2  84 

10-88 

Carbonates,  i.  796.) 

THWUWOPHYXIITE.  A  mineral  occurring  at  Hopoovaara,  in  Finland,  in 
pniins  or  rounded  indistinct  crystals,  cleaving  easily  in  one  direction,  white  to  yellow- 
ish-brown, soft,  of  specific  gravity  2*56  (Hermann).  When  heated,  it  exfoliates, 
and  swells  up  to  a  greater  bulk,  but  melts  only  on  the  thin  edges.  It  is  decomposed,' 
but  with  difficulty,  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Analyses :  a.  By  Arppe  (Analyser  af.  finska  min.  p.  27).— 6.  By  Hermann  (J.  or 
Chim.baiii.  213).-c.ByNorthcote(i6ttf.lxxvi.  253):  V  V 

SnO*. 
«.CuO. 

1  00  -  99  18 
.  .  -  9916 
.     .    -  99-70 

According  to  the  first  analysis,  the  mineral  consists  essentially  of  2(3Mg0.2SiOI).3H90; 
that  is  to  say,  it  differs  from  serpentine  only  in  its  amount  of  water.  Tho  second 
analysis  leads  nearly  to  the  formula  eMgO.&SiO^H'O,  and  tho  third  to  4Mg0.3SiO*. 
2H*0.   According  to  this  last  formula,  the  mineral  is  related  to  hydrophite  and  gym- 

TBESMOSTAT.  An  apparatus  serving  to  maintain  a  body  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature. Contrivances  of  this  sort  were  invented  by  Ure,  in  which  two  rods  of  dif- 
ferent metals  soldered  together,  being  bent  by  change  of  temperature,  were  made  to 
act  upon  a  valve  or  stopcock,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draught  of  a  furnace,  the  rate  of 
escape  of  steam,  or  the  influx  of  cold  water  into  a  boilor.  (See  lire's  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  &c,  iii.  880 ;  also  Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  129.)  9 

TH ESTTBBIV .  One  of  the  products  obtained,  according  to  Zeise,  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  ammonia  and  sulphur  upon  acetone. 

TKXAC8TXC  ACID.     C'H'OS  -  ^fj'0^.    Sulphydrate  of  Acetyl.  (Ke- 

kule\  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  311.— Ulrich,  ibid.  cix.  272.— Kekule  and  Lin- 
nemann,  ibid,  exxiii.  273.) — This  acid,  discovered  by  Kekule  in  1854,  is  related  to 
acetic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  mercapUn  to  alcohol,  or  sulphydric  acid  to  water. 
It  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  trisulphide  or  pontasulphide  of  phosphorus  on 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  case  the  typical  oxygen  of  the  acetic  acid  is  replaced  by 
sulphur : 

3C'£0|o  +  P*.    _    PW  ♦  3C1,0|S. 

2.  By  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  in  which  case  the 
acetyl  takes  the  place  of  the  potassium  : 

C*U*OC\  +  KHS    =    KC1  +  CH'O.H.S. 

3.  By  the  action  of  water  or  alkalis  on  disulphide  of  acetyl  (Kekule  and  Linnemann). 
— 4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  sulphacetylic  chloride  (Vizet,  Ann.' 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  142) : 

CH'CISO*  +  4H»    -    C'H'OS  +  HC1  +  3H-U 

Preparation. — 300  grms.  pontasulphide  of  phosphorus  and  108  grms.  glacial  acetic 
acid  are  heated  in  a  retort  as  nearly  as  possible  half-filled  with  the  mixture,  till  reac- 
tion commences;  and  the  portion  of  the  product  driven  over  by  the  heat  resulting 
from  the  action  is  collected  apart.  650  grms.  acetic  acid  and  1 ,800  grms.  pontasulphide 
of  phosphorus,  thus  treated,  yield,  after  one  rectification  of  the  product,  260  grms.  of 
pure  thiacetic  acid.    (Kekule  and  Linnomann.) 

Properties. — Thiacetic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  yellow  by  keeping, 
has  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  acetic  and  sulphydric  acids  together,  boils  at  95 J' 
and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  by  the  fuming  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  with  explosion. — With  ptntachloride  of 
phosphorus  it  yields  chloride  of  acetyl  and  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus : 

CH'O.H.S  +  PC1»    -    C»H*0C1  +  HC1  +  P3C1». 

Thiacetates.— Thiacetic  acid  is  monobasic,  tho  goneral  formula  of  its  salts 
being  C*H*MOS  for  monatomic,  and  C4H«M"0*S2  for  diatomic  metals.  Most  of  the 
thiacetates  dissolve  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  may  bo  obtainod  by  dissolv- 
ing an  oxide  or  carbonate  in  thiacetic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with 
solublo  sulphates.  The  lead-salt,  which  is  but  slightly  solublo  in  water,  is  obtained 
by  precipitation.    Thiacetic  acid  dissolves  potassium,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ; 
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also  zinc  when  heated   therewith.     Thiacetates  are  decomposed  by  iodine,  with 
formation  of  metallic  iodide  and  acetic  di sulphide  (Kekule  ana  Linnomann): 

2C1PMOS  +  P    -    2MI  +  (C*H'0)*S». 

The  potassium-salt,  CJH'NaOS,  tho  sodium-salt,  C'IPNaOS.JH'O,  the  barium-wit, 
C'H6Ua"S20,.3H*0,  the  strontium-salt,  CIPSr'S'O'^H'-O,  and  the  eatenm-sait, 
CHHlaW^HK),  are  crystallisable  (Ul rich).— Tho  lead-salt,  C'U'Pb'O'S1, ob- 
tained by  precipitating  acetate  of  load  with  thiacetic  acid,  crystallises  from  hot  wat«r 
or  alcohol,  in  colourless  silky  noodles.  It  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  quickly,  both 
in  the  dry  state  and  in  solution,  with  separation  of  lead-sulphide  (Kekule).  The 
mercuric  salt  is  obtained,  by  double  decomposition  with  mercuric  chloride  and  potawic 
thiaeetate,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  turns  black. — Tho  silver-  and  copper-MlU 
are  still  more  unstable, — Recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  dissolves  in  thiacetic 
acid,  forming  a  greenish  solution,  which  deposits  sulphide  of  iron  when  warmed. 

Ethylic  thiaeetate,  C'IPOS  -    ^5JJ?  J  S.  Obtained  by  tho  action  of  phosphoric  pen- 

tachloride  on  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  therm ; 
smells  like  ethylic  acetate  and  sulphydric  acid.    Soils  at  about  80°.  (Kekulo.) 

THIACETIC  ANHTDHIDB.  (CtH,0)'S.  Acetic  AfonostUphul* -or  Protottd- 
ph  ide.  ( K  e  k  u  1  e,  toe.  cit.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pcntasulphide  on  acetic 
anhydride.  On  gently  heating  the  mixture,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  thi- 
acetic anhydride  distils  over.  When  purified  by  redistillation,  it  forms  a  colourltM 
liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  boiling  at  121°.  It  sinks  in  water  at  first,  with- 
but  decomposition,  but  afterwards  decomposes,  yielding  acetic  and  sulphydric  acid*. 

Acetic  Disulphide,  (C'H'O)^*.  (K e  k u  1 6  and  L i  n  n  e m a n n,  loc.  cit.) — Produced 
by  the  action  of  iodine  on  metallic  thiacetates  (p.  771).  Iodine  is  gradually  added  to 
the  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  a  thiaeetate,  till  the  liquid  becomes  brown,  and  the 
excess  of  iodine  is  removed  by  adding  a  littlo  more  of  the  thiaeetate.  Acetic  disul- 
phide  then  separates  as  a  yellow  liquid,  which  may  bo  purified  by  washing  with  cold 
water,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  filtering,  and  leaving  it  in  a  cold  place,  where- 
upon it  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  last  trace  of  admixed  sulphur  may  be 
removed  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  tho  smallest  possible  quantity  of  carbonic 
disulphide,  and  mixing  the  well-cooled  solution  with  a  small  additional  quantity  of 
solid  acetic  disulphide;  the  liquid  then  gradually  deposits  the  pure  compound  in  huge, 
colourless,  well-defined  crvstals. 

Pure  acetic  disulphide  melts  at  20° ;  it  has  a  peculiar,  slightly  hepatic  odour,  w 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbonic  disulphide.  By 
water  it  is  decomposed,  gradually  in  tho  cold,  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  sulphur 
and  thiacetic  acid  ;  with  alkalis  the  same  decomposition  takes  place  immediately,  It 
is  violently  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid;  with  more  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
sulphuric  and  acotie  acids.  "When  distilled,  it  gives  off  thiacetic  acid  at  93°;  after- 
wards, at  160°,  a  dark-coloured  distillate  resembling  tho  last  portion  of  liquid  obtained 
in  tho  rectification  of  thiacetic  acid.  Acetic  disulphide  is  decomposed  by  mercury, 
even  at  temperatures  bolow  1 00°,  but  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  is  not  complete. 

fC»H«.SH 

thialdinE.    C4H»NSa  -  N  C'IP.SH.  (Wdhler  and  Liebig  [1847],  Ann. 

lC«H« 

Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  1. — Hofmann,  ibid.  ciii.  93. — Brusewitz  and  Cathander,  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  [1867],  i.  460.— Schiff,  Laboratory,  i.  404.)— An  organic  base  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehydate  of 


3C'H1(NH<)0  +  3H:S    -    OIT'NS'  +  (NH«)*S  +  3H*0. 

To  prepare  it,  aldehydate  of  ammonium,  free  from  ether  and  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in 
12  to  16  pts.  of.  water;  10  or  15  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to  every  30  giro*.  <>' 
the  solution ;  and  a  gentlo  current  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  tb* 
mixture,  which  then  becomes  milky  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  deposits  thialdine  in 
large  crystals,  having  the  appearance  of  camphor  ;  in  four  or  five  hours,  it  the  liqn-J 
becomes  clear  again,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  Tho  crystals  are  collected  on  » 
filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  other  mixed  with  a  third  of  i'a 
volume  of  alcohol,  which,  whon  loft  to  evaporate,  deposits  thialdine  in  rhombic 
tables  often  half  an  inch  in  diameter. — Sometimes  this  process  yields  no  crystals,  but 
a  colourless  fetid  oil,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  thialdine  kept  in  the  liquid 
state  by  an  oily  body.  To  obtain  the  thialdino  from  this  liquid,  it  is  shaken  up  with 
half  its"  volumo  of  ether  in  a  stoppered  bottlo,  and  then  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereupon  tho  mixture  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  maw  of  hydrochlorate  of  thialdine, 
which  is  to  be  washed  with  ether,  to  remove  tho  last  portions  of  oil,  then  dried, 
moistened  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  redissolvcd  in  ether. 
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Thialdino  is  likewise  obtained  by  passing  ammonia-gas  into  the  compound  of 
acetyl-mercaptan  with  snlphydric  acid  ^i.  107> : 

CWS7  +  8NII»    -    2C«H'*NS1  +  3(NH*)5S. 

Thialdine  forms  large,  strongly  refracting  crystals,  having  tho  form  of  gypsum,  and 
a  density  of  1*101  at  18°.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  becoming  disagreeable  aftor  a 
while ;  melts  at  43°,  and  volatilises  without  residno  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When 
distilled  with  water,  it  passes  over  without  alteration ;  but  when  distilled  alone,  it 
decomposes,  giving  off  a  fetid  oil,  which  partly  concretes,  after  a  while,  into  a  brown 
syrupy  rcsiduo  containing  sulphur. 

Thialdino  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.    It  does  not  act  on  vegetable  colours,  but  dissolves  easily  in  acids. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  thialdine  is  not  immediately  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead, 
but,  after  some  time,  a  yellow  precipitato  is  formed,  which  changes  to  red,  and  ulti- 
mately to  black. — Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  white  precipitate,  changing  to  yellow  and 
black;  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate,  changing  to  yellow;  platinic  chloride 
gradually  forms  a  dingy  yellow  precipitate. 

Thialdine  and  its  salts,  heated  with  a  solution  at  silver-nitrate,  are  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  silver-sulphide.  Thialdine  calcined  with  calcic  hydrate,  yields  an  oily 
alkali  having  the  characters  of  chinoline.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  chloric  acid. 
According  to  Gossmann,  thialdine  treated  with  silver-oxide  and  water,  is  converted 
into  the  analogous  compound,  leucine,  C*,H,,NO* ;  but  Hofmann  has  shown  that  in 
this  reaction,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  thialdine  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Salts  of  Thialdine. — Thialdine  unites  with  acids,  forming  soluble  and  crystal- 
lisable  salts.  The  acid  salts  decompose  when  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  becoming  covered  with  slender  needles,  perhaps  consisting  of 
allylic  sulphide,  formed  according  to  the  equation,  C8HUNS4  -  NH»  =  2CH»S. 
(Brusewitz  and  Cathandor.) 

Hydriodate  of  Thialdine,  CWNS'.HI,  separates  in  small  prisms  or  laminae,  on 
mixing  the  solutions  of  potassium-iodide  and  thialdine-sulphate.  It  is  slightly  solublo 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. — The  hydro- 
bromate,  C'H^NS'.HBr,  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  resombling  the  hydriodate 
(Brusewitz  and  Cathander).— The  hydrochlorate,  CWNS'.HCl,  obtained  by 
dissolving  thialdine  in  hydrochloric  add,  crystallises  in  fine,  colourless,  highly 
lustrous  prisms,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  decomposed  by  heat  (Wohler  and  Liebig). — The  hydrocyanate  is  formed 
on  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sulphate  of  thialdine,  partly 
as  a  white  precipitate,  partly  as  an  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  tho  liquia ;  the 
precipitate  and  the  oil  gradually  form  into  crystals,  which  may  be  punfiod  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  ether.    (Brusewitz  and  Cathander.) 

The  nitrate,  C*Hl,NS,.HNO",  is  easily  obtained  by  agitating  the  ethereal  solution  of 
crude  thialdino  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  solidifying  to  a  crys- 
talline pulp,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  It  forms  colourless  needles, 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrochlorate,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
CWdhlerand  Liebig.) 

The  oxalate,  probably  an  acid  salt,  separates  from  a  solution  of  thialdine  in  oxalic 
acid,  in  large  quadrangular  prisms,  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  evaporation. 
(Brusowi  tz  aud  Cathander.) 

The  acid  phosphate,  C*Hl,NS,.H*PO<,  is  obtained  like  the  sulphate,  and  its  solution 
is  decomposed  by  heat  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melting  at  a  high  temperature.  Phosphate 
of  sodium,  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  thialdine,  throws  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate, consisting  of  free  thialdino.    (Brusewitz  and  Cathander.) 

Acid  sidphate,  CH^NSMI'^SO*. — A  solution  of  thialdQp  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a  number  of  products,  among  which  are  sulphate  of 
thialdine  and  needle-shaped  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  snlphide'of  allyl  {supra). 
The  solution,  evaporated  in  a  dry  vacuum,  yields  the  acid  sulphate  in  large  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  this  salt,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  a  gas  is  given  off,  not  consisting 
either  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  of  snlphydric  acid.    (Brusewitz  and  Cathander.) 

Tartrate  of  thialdine  crystallises  in  large  prisms. 

Ethyl-thialdine,CW"yS>  -  C'H'^C'H^NS5.— Obtained,  though  not  in  the 
ptire  state,  by  saturating  aldehyde  with  ethylamine,  and  treating  the  syrupy  liquid 
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with  sulphydric  acid ;  it  then  separates  as  a  noutral,  easily  dccompoeible  oil.  (FHcki- 
ger,  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  519.) 

Methyl -thialdine,  &Jln{CW)T8l&,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  aldehydate  of  methylamine.  (Fliickiger.) 

Methyl-thiald  ammonium,  CHANS'. — Thialdino  unites  directly  with  iodide  of 
methyl  (mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether),  forming  the  compound  C«H,,SS,.CU1I 
=  C'H"NSZ.I,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This  compound,  when  purified 
by  washing  with  ether,  and  recrystallisation  (avoiding  a  boiling  heat),  behaves  like 
iodide  of  tetraraethylammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  other,  soluble  in  alcohol,  some- 
what soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  thorefrom,  without  decomposition,  by  cold 
caustic  potash;  by  boiling  potash,  however,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  forming  a 
brown  resinous  substance,  smelling  of  aldehyde,  which  is  likewise  produced  when 
thialdine  is  strongly  heated  with  iodide  of  methvl.  The  acid-reacting  aqueous  solution 
of  the  iodide,  treated  with  recently  precipitated  silver-oxide,  becomes  alkaline,  and  giro 
a  precipitate  of  silver-iodide ;  but  quickly  undergoes  complete  decomposition,  yielding 
silver-sulphide,  aldehyde,  ammonia,  and  hydrate  of  tetramothylammonium : 

4CTH"NS*I  +  10Ag*O  +  3H!0    =    4AgI  +  8Ag«S  +  12C«H«0  +  3NH' 

+  N^jo 

From  its  behaviour  with  iodide  of  methyl,  Hofmann  infers  that  thialdino  is  anitrile 
base,  N(C-H,,Si)"*.  But,  from  recent  experiments  by  Schiff  (tho  details  of  which  are 
not  yet  published),  it  appears  most  probable  that  thialdine,  and  its  homologies  and 

fOB>.SH 

analogues,  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  N<  OH^JSH.    By  tho  action 

[OH8"— 1 

of  ammonium-sulphide  on  acrylic  and  asnanthic  aldehydes,  Schiff  has  obtained 

fC'H«.Sn 

acrothialdine,  C^NS*  -  Nt'&H'.SH,  and  cenanthothialdino,  C"fl«SS» 

/C'II".SH 
«  C'H'VSH. 
tC'II" 

THiAMETHALDiifl.   Syn.  with  Mbthtl-thiaxdink. 

THZAITZBOZO  ACZX*.  CI,H'4SO«  =  C,»H,,O.H»SO».  (Stadeler  and 
Wachter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  163.) — An  acid  containing  the  elements  of  aneihol 
or  anise-camphor  (i.  297)  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  (according  to  Stadeler  and 
Wachter)  identical  with  Limpricht  and  Hitter's  anisoic  acid  (i.  305).  To  prepare 
it,  anethol  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*1 ;  the  oil  thereby  produced 
(together  with  oxalic  and  a  small  quantity  of  anisic  acid)  is  rectified  ;  and  the 
distillate,  which  passes  over  between  215°  and  246°,  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium-sulphite  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol; 
tho  sodium-salt  of  thianisoic  acid  then  crystallises  out. 

The  pure  acid  is  separated  from  the  barium-salt  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
remains  in  tho  crystalline  form,  when  the  filtered  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  It  has 
a  strongly  acid  and  astringent  tAste,  with  sweet  aftertaste,  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  dilute  solution  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition. 

Tho  crystals,  which  contain  C'H'^SO^IFO,  melt  below  200°,  and  tho  acid,  if  not 
more  strongly  heated,  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  bnt  on 
raising  the  temperature  to  100°,  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  given  off,  and  the  acid 
then  solidifies  in  the  amorphous  state  on  cooling.  At  a  stronger  heat,  it  blackens  and 
decomposes,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  with  an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of 
anise,  but  of  a  fetid  charac^t.  ^ 

Thianisoates. — Thianisoic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  mostly  forms  crystallisable 
salts,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  ammonium-salt  forms  crystals  resembling  those  of  the  sodium-salt,  and  contain- 
ing 1  at,  water. 

The  bariutn~salt,  CwHMBa"S,0,.3H"0,  separates  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solution 
of  the  sodium-salt  with  barium-chloride,  in  delicate  lamina?,  and  crystallises  from  a 
hot  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  stellate  groups ;  it  may  be  recrystallised,  without 
alteration,  from  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  1 2  pts.  of  cold  water.  Th* 
crystals  give  off  2  at.  water  at  103°,  and  the  remainder  at  130°. — The  cafcmm-Mlt, 
Ct»H*Ca"S,0'|.2Il"Of  separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
sodium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium,  in  shining  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water  more 
readily  than  the  barium-salt,  and  are  moderately  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
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The  cupric  salt  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  the  sodium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate, 
in  black  shining  laminse. 

The  lead-salt  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt,  mixed  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  in  thick  well-defined  tables  and  prisms. — A  basic  lead-salt  separates,  as 
a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  on  mixing  the  sodium-salt  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

The  magnesium-salt,  CwHl*Mg"S,0,.5HaO,  is  likewise  obtained  by  double  decompo- 
sition, and  crystallises  in  rectangular  tables,  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.    They  give  off  3  Ht.  water  at  100°,  and  the  remaining  2  at.  at  130°. 

Tho  sUvtr-salt  forms  delicate  prismatic  laminse,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

The  sodium-salt,  C,,H"SOl.H,0,  prepared  as  abovo  described,  crystallises  in  warty 
groups  of  shining  laminse,  or  in  thin  rhombic  tables.  It  dissolves  in  6*5  pts.  water  at 
mean  temperature,  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  slightly 
efflorescent,  and  give  off  their  water  at  100°. 

THZANZSOL.  CH"SO.  Hydride  of  Sulphanisyl. — A  white  pulverulent  sub- 
stance, formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphido  on  anishydramido  (i.  299). 

TB xcrs chits.  The  name  applied  by  Liebig  to  a  deposit  of  calcic  oxalate 
found  on  some  parts  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.    (See  Oxalatbs,  iv.  254.) 

TBXSTHALDZn E.   Syn.  with  Ethyl-thialdixk  (p.  773). 

IBiet-SIE.  A  resinous  substance  used  as  a  varnish  by  the  Burmese.  It 
exudes  from  a  tree  in  the  form  of  a  light-brown,  very  viscid  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of 
treacle,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  becomes  quite  black,  and  hard 
on  the  surface.  The  same  change  takes  place  instantly  in  contact  with  caustic  potash. 
The  resin  spread  in  a  thin  layer,  on  wood  or  other  solid  bodies,  quickly  forms  a  hard 
deep-black  coating  of  great  brilliancy. 

On  digesting  the  unaltered  substance  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
the  greater  part  gradually  dissolves;  and  on  decanting  the  clear  liquid  from  the  in- 
soluble residue,  and  distilling  off  tho  alcohol,  there  remains  a  very  tenacious  gummy 
residue  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  undergoes  no  change  of  colour  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  but  very  slowly  hardens.  In  contact  with  caustic  potash,  however,  it  blackens 
like  tho  original  substance. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  ordinary  ethor, 
forming  a  dark-brown  solution,  and  leaving  a  light-brown  solid  resin.  Tho  ethereal 
solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  residue  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  instantly 
becomes  quite  black,  and  after  a  Bhort  time  nearly  solid.  This  then  is  tho  portion  of 
the  original  substance  to  which  tho  property  of  blackening  on  exposure  to  the  air  is 
due. 

The  solid  resin,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the 
original  substance  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
it  yields  a  crystalline  sublimable  acid,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  succinic  acid. 
(H.  Watts,  Unpublished  Experiments.) 

THXOBSBZAX.BnrE.   Syn.  with  Hydride  of  Sulphazobbmzotx.  (p.  481). 
THXOBEVIOZO  ACID.    (TH'OS  M  C'^*° | S.  (Cloez,  Ann. Ch. Pharm.  cxv. 

27.) — This  acid,  analogous  to  thiacetic  acid,  is  produced  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium-monosuluhide  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  till  the  liquid  no  longer 
blackens  lead-paper.  A  brisk  action  then  takes  place,  chloride  of  potassium  is 
deposited,  and  thiobenzoate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution,  together  with  ethylic 
sulphide,  ethylic  benzoate.  and  otuer  products.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol  over  the 
water-bath,  and  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  oily  liquid  separates,  which  smells  of  mercaptan,  and,  when  loft  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place,  deposits  thiobenzoic  acid  in  colourless  crystals. 

Thiobenzoic  acid,  when  purified  by  recrystalliBation  fsrtn  carbonic  di sulphide,  forms 
small  rhombic  tables,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  melts  at  120°,  becomes  rose- 
coloured  and  gives  off  sulphydric  acid  between  160°  and  180°,  and  decomposes 
further  at  300°,  yielding  an  oily  distillate  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  acid  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  solublo  in  mer- 
captan, ethylic  sulphide,  and  carbonic  disulphido.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  alcoholic  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  forms  definito  salts  with  bases.  The  alka- 
line thiobenzoates  precipitate  ferric  salts.  —The  lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate.— 
Ethylic  thiobemoate  appears  to  be  contained  in  tho  oily  liquid  from  which  the  acid  is 
deposited  in  the  course  of  preparation  above  described. 

THIOBEKIOL,  or  THXOBEJTZOTX.-HYBRIBB.  See  Dbjuvatives  of  Bkn- 
ZOTL-HTDBIOB  (i.  571). 
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THXOBTTTYXtXC  ACXD.    C'H^OS.— An  acid  homologous  with  thiacetic  acid, 
produced  by  thooction  of  phosphoric  protosulphide  on  butyric  acid  (i.  694). 

THIOCAPRINALDINE.  A  compound,  analogous  to  thialdine,  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner  (Pharm.  Centr.  1861,  p.  32\  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  the 
ammonia-compound  of  capric  or  rutic  aldehyde  (i.  742). 

THIOCHROWIC  ACZS.  A  product  of  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  tetra- 
chloroquinone(p.  29). 

THXOCXiraox..  CIPS. — A  pulverulent  substance  formed,  together  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  hydrocinnamide  (Cahours, 
Compt.  rend.  xxv.  458): 

C*;HjiN»  +  4His    _    3CH*S  +  (Nfl4)^- 

TBIOCITMOL,  or  THXOCtnttXXTGX.  C'H^S. — A  body  produced  from  enrai- 
nol  (cuminic  aldehyde,  Cl,H'-0)  by  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphide  (ii.  183). 

THZOCTANlDES,or  Hydrotkiocyanatts. — Salts  formed  by  boiling  persulphocya- 
nogen  with  alkalis.  (See  Peusulfhoctanooex,  iv.  381.) 

THIODIACETIO  ACXX>.   See  Thiodiqlycollic  Acid. 

IP  | 

TKXOX>XOX*YCOX*X.AX»uc  ACID,  C«HTNSO» = ^2*0)'- 1  °' or  Ito"*"***** 

H  Js 

H» 

Acid,(C*lVSO') 
H 

p.  345.)-  The  barium-wit  of  this  acid,  C"H,,Ba"NsS10,.H,0,  produced  by  treating  thio- 
diglycollimido  with  cold  baryta-water,  crystallises,  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid, 
in  nwdlos,  or  forms  a  gummy  mass  if  quickly  dried.  The  acid,  C4H7NSO*,  separated 
from  the  barium-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  obtained  by  heating  the  acid  ammonium- 
salt  for  several  days  to  145°,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  permanent  in  tho  air, 
melting  at  125°,  and  converted  at  higher  temperatures  into  thiodiglyeollimide.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  which  is 
not  precipitated  by  lead-  or 'silver-salts. — Tho  calcium-salt,  C^H^Ca'X'S^'.H  0. 
crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution  in  small  needles.— The  silver-salt,  C4H«AgNS0», 
may  bo  crystallised  from  hot  water. 

TBXODXOX.TCOX.X.Al«rX>X4,    C'H'N'SO*   =  (ClPOrlg  ,  or  Tkiodiaceto- 

diamidt,K     jj,    M  N*.  (S  c  h  u  1  z e,  loc.  cit. ) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action 

of  neutral  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  chloracetamide  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  rwwv 
tion,  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of  1  at.  S  for  2  at.  CI  in  a  double  molecule  of 
chloracet  amide,  seems  to  show  that  the  s<  condof  the  above  formula  is  the  more  correct 
expression  of  tho  composition  of  the  product : 

C'H£:°'jN.  ♦  <NH.)«S    .    mm  +  (C'H*°'rjN'. 

3  mol.  cMorace-  Tbiodlnce  o- 

tamide.  diamide. 

Tho  product,  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  recrystallisation  from  water,  forms  small, 
white,  quadratic  octahedrons,  which  melt  when  heated,  and  then  decompose,  giving  off 
the  odour  of  ammonium-sulphide. 

C*H«0). 

TBXOAiaLTCOlUO  <p  TXfXODXAOSTXO  ACXX>.    C'H'SO4  =  ^|°|o< 

or  ^^P^'  jo'.    (Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p.  73;   1866,  p.  181; 

Jahresb.  1864,  p.  325;  1865,  p.  345.— Wislicenus,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1365, 
p.  621 ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  344.) — This  acid,  which  has  the  composition  of  diglycollie 
acid  (ii.  912),  with  1  at.  oxygen  replaced  by  sulphur,  or  of  a  double  molecule  of  acriic 
acid  (C'H'O1)  in  which  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  1  at.  sulphur,  is  produced : 
1.  By  boiling  thiodiglycoll  amide  with  baryta-water  as  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved  '. 

CIPN^'  +  2H»0    -    2KH«  ♦  C«H«SO*. 

By  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  resulting  barium-salt  with  acetate  of  load,  decom- 
posing the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  thiodiglyeollic 
acid  is  obtained  in  crystals.  (Schulze.) 
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2.  Et hylic  thiodiglycollate,  C'n^dP^SO',  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  potassium- 
eulphydrato  on  cthylic  chloracotatc : 

2CaH!(ClH')C10*  +  KHS    =    C'H'(C»H»)'SO«  +  KC1  +  HC1. 

This  ether,  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yiolds  thiodiglyeollato  of  potassium,  which 
may  be  converted  into  a  load-  or  silver-salt  by  procipitation,  and  from  this  the  acid 
may  be  obtained.  (Wislicenus.) 

Thiodiglycollic  acid  crystallises  in  large,  thin,  rhombic  plates  (Schulze).  It 
melts  at  129°  (Schulzo),  at  126°  (Wislicenus),  volatilises  completely  when  cau- 
tiously heated,  dissolves  in  2*37  pts.  of  water  at  18°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Tho 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  lead-  and  silver-salts.  The  acid  is  not  attacked 
by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  evon  at  150° — 180°;  but  when  heated  to  160°,  with 
excess  of  hydrivdk  acid  (boiling  at  1 25c),  it  is  reduced  to  acetic  acid: 

C'H«SO«  +  4III    »    2CSH'0«  +  HS  +  21*. 

The  thiodiglycollates  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  easily 
crysta  Hi  sable. — Tho  acid  ammonium-salt,  obtained  by  treating  monochloracetato  of 
ammonium  with  alcoholic  sulphide  (?  sulphydrato)  of  ammonium,  crystallises  in  octa- 
hedral forms,  mostly  prismntically  distorted.  When  heated  to  180°— 200°,  it  gives  off 
water  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  thiodiglycollimido,  C'HANSO*  (Schulze).— The  neutral 
potassium-salt  crystallises  in  broad  colourless  prisms,  which  givo  off  1  at.  water  at 
120°  (Sch  ulze).  Wislicenus,  by  tho  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  cthylic  thiodigly- 
collate, obtained  it  in  thin  needles,  containing  C'H'K'SO'.IPO. — The  acid  potasmium- 
$alt  is  anhydrous,  permanent  in  tho  air,  and  lesB  soluble  than  tho  neutral  salt. 
(Schulze.) 

Tho  barium-salt,  CH^Ba'SO*,  in  tho  anhydrous  state,  forms  sparingly  solublo  crys- 
talline crusts.  By  leaving  it  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  mothor-liquor,  a  hydrated 
salt,  C'H^Ha'SO'.SB^O,  is  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  but  become  opaque  and  anhydrous  when  immersed  in  hot  wator.    (Schulz  o.) 

The  cupric  «  ilt,  C'HWSOVH'O,  is  formed,  on  mixing  moderately  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  ammonium -salt  and  cupric  sulphate,  as  a  bluish-white  crystalline 
precipitate,  which,  on  heating  tho  liquid,  is  converted  into  bluo  crystals  of  the  anhydrous 
salt.  (Schulze.) 

The  neutral  lead-salt,  C'II,Pb"S04,  is  crystalline,  solublo  in  hot  water  and  in  dilute 
nitric  acid. — A  ftasic  lead-salt,  C'H'Pb"SO,.Pb"0,  is  formed  when  the  ammonium-salt 
is  mixed  with  basic  lead-acetate  at  the  boiling  heat. — Tho  silvtr  salt  is  a  floecuhnt 
precipitate. — Tho  zinc-salt  crystallises  with  4  at.  water  in  sparingly  soluble  rhombic 
plates. 

Ethylic  Thiodiglycollate,  C'H^CWSO',  is  obtained :—  1 .  By  saturating  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  tho  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Schulze).— 2.  Together  with  other  pro- 
ducts, by  tho  action  of  potassium-sulphydrato  on  ethylic  monochloracetato.  On  treating 
tho  product  of  this  reaction  with  water,  a  fetid  oil  is  separated,  which,  when  rectified, 
yields  ethylic  thiodiglycollate  between  267°  and  268°(W  i  slicenus).  This  ether  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  has  a  faint  ethereal  odour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  distils,  for  the 
most  part  undecomposed,  at  240° — 250°,  and,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
yields  thiodiglycollamide.  (Schulze.) 

THZODZGLTCOLLZO  CBLOSZSB.  Thiodiglycollic  acid,  treated  with  penta- 
chloridf  of  phosphorus,  forms  a  colourless  chloride,  difficult  to  purify,  which  yields 
with  alcohol  a  sulphuretted  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  and  apparently  not  identical  with 
ethylic  thiodiglycollate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  with  formation  of 
ammonium-sulphide.  (Schulze.) 

TBIOOZGIiTCOLLXC  ETHER.    Syn.  with  Ethyuc  Thiodioltcollate  (vid. 
sup.). 

(c*H»r  )N 

THXOSXGX.YCOXAXTCXBE,  C'H'NSO3  =»  (C*HlO)'jg,  or  THXODXACE- 

TXMIOS,  ^  H  M  N,  is  formed  by  the  dehydration  of  acid  thiodiglycollate  of  am- 
monium, and  is  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal, 
in  thin  prismatic  needles  or  laminse.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  128'J, 
and  sublimes  undecomposed  at  a  highor  temperature.  On  mixing  its  slightly  ammoniacal 
solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  argonto-thiodiglycollimide,  C4H4AgN80,i,  is 
pneipitated  in  white  flocks,  whit-h  arc  decomposed  by  boiling. — By  baryta-water,  at 
the  boiling  heat,  the  imido  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  thiodigly- 
collate of  barium  ;  in  cold  baryta-water,  on  the  olher  hand,  it  dissolves  as  thiodigly- 
collaniate  of  barium  (p.  770).  (Schulze.) 

1  V  B 
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TBXOrORMlC  ACIX*.  A  compound,  probably  homologous  with  thiacetie  acid, 
produced  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  formate  of  lead,  at 
200° — 300°.  It  forms  small  transparent  crystals,  which  have  an  alliaceous  odour,  are 
insoluble  in  wnter,  may  be  rccrystallised  from  alcohol,  melt  at  120°,  and  sublime  at  a 
lower  temperature.  They  are  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  dissolve  but 
slightly  in  boiling  potash-ley.  Their  alcoholic  solution,  which  does  not  redden  litmus, 
forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  yellowish,  and  with  silver-salta  a  whitish  precipitate, 
both  of  which  aro  blackened  and  decomposed  by  heat.  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcvii.  3G1.) 

THIOFTJCTTSOX*.  A  body  analogous  and  very  similar  to  thiofurfurol,  pro- 
duced by  treating  fueusol  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphydric  acid.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  yields  a  product  of  decomposition  called  pyrofucusol,  which  crystallises  in 
needles,  and  has  probably  the  same  composition  as  pyrorurfurol,  C,H,Ol.  (Stenhouse, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  hair.  293.) 

THIOFUHTOX*,  or  TBIOFURFtTKOXk  C*H*OS. — A  compound  formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonium-sulphide  on  furfurol,  or  of  sulphydric  acid  on  furfuramide 
dissolved  in  alcohol.    (See  Fcrftbol,  ii.  753.) 

THXOXVXEXiAIVXC  ACID.  Tho  black  mass  produced  by  heating  alcohol  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  consist  of  carbon,  but,  according 
to  Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxi.  291),  it  is  a  sulphuretted  acid,  capable  of  forming 
salts  with  potash  nnd  other  bases.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  sufficiently  definite 
state  to  enable  its  composition  to  Ims  determined  with  accuracy,  and  is  probably  a 
mixture.    (See  Gincliris  Handbook,  viii.  240.) 

Syn.  with  Mkthtl-thia.ij>ikb  (p.  774). 
IP  ) 

NIFSO1  -  (SO)"  JJ.  Sw^tf«mon.-Thisacid,wLicb 
n  )U 

differs  from  acid  sulphito  of  ammonium  (NH'.H.SO')  by  the  want  of  1  at.  wnter,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia-gas  on  an  excess  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  a 
crystalline  volatile  substauce,  of  a  yellowish  colour  (perhaps  due  to  impurity),  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  In  the  moist  state,  or  in  solution,  it  quickly  undergoes  a  complete 
decomposition  into  sulphate  of  ammonium,  trithionate  of  ammonium,  and  other  pr> 
ducts.  When  sulphurous  anhydrido  is  mixed  with  excess  of  dry  ammonia-gas,  two 
volumes  of  the  former  unite  with  four  volumes  of  the  latter,  forming  thionamate  of 

n3  ^ 

ammonium.  (SO)"  <•*    which  is  an  amorphous,  volatile,  neutral,  deliquescent  wit, 
Nil4) 

speedily  decomposing  in  solution.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  275;  xlii.  425; 
O  m.  ii.  455.) 

THXOZfAXVlXDE.  N'lIVSO)". — Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  chloride 
on  dry  ammonia : 

4NH»  +  SOCP    =    2NH«C1  +  NIH«SO. 

The  sulphurous  chloride  should  bo  well  cooled,  and  the  ammonia-gas  passed  in 
slowly.  Tho  product  is  a  white,  pulverulent,  non-crystalline  solid,  from  which  the  sal- 
ammoniac  may  \>e  extracted  by  cold  water.  Thionamide  is  converted  by  hot  water 
into  neutral  sulphite  of  ammonium,  from  which  it  differs  by  2  at  water:  (NH,)!S0I- 
2II20  =  N'H'SO.  It  is  instantlv  decomposed  by  alkalis  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
and  by  acids  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  (Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ai- 
111.) 

THIONAPHTHAIXC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Naphthylsttlfhtjbous  Acid.  (See 
SuLPHUttOUS  Ivthhbs,  p.  560.) 


THIONAPHTHAMIC  ACID,  more  properlv,  IfAPHTHYLStTIPHAMlC 

C'»HUl 


,C,0H*NSO»  -  (SO«>" 

H 


J*.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxi.  217.)— Thia 


acid  is  produced,  together  with  naphthionic  acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  by  the 
action  of  ammonium-sulphito  on  nitronaphthalcne.  The  orange-yellow  crystals  ob- 
tained in  tho  preparation  of  naphthionic  acid  (iv.  17),  consist  of  nuphthylsulpham- 
ate  of  ammonium.  Tho  acid  has  not  bcon  obtained  in  the  free  state ;  on  attempting 
to  decompose  a  thionaphthamate  with  an  acid,  even  with  acetic  acid,  it  ia  resolved  into 
niiphthylamine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  naphthylsulphamates  are  generally  prepared  by  double  decomposition  from  the 
ammonium  salt.  They  are  all  soluble,  and  resemble  each  other  in  appearance  and  colour. 
They  usually  crystallise  in  large  nacreous  lamiureof  an  amethyst  or  reddish  colour. 
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They  undergo  decomposition  by  exposure  to  the  air,  their  solutions  becoming  reddish- 
brown.  Heat  and  light  assist  this  decomposition,  while  the  presence  of  alkalis  confers 
stability  on  the  solutions.  Distilled  with  lime  in  excess,  the  naphtbylsulphamates 
yield  naphthylamine  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 

The  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving  the  crude  salt,  prepared  as 
above  described,  in  2  pts.  of  boiling  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and 
cooling  the  solution.  It  forms  small,  reddish,  nacreous'laminee,  the  solution  of  which 
becomes  more  rapidly  coloured  than  those  of  the  other  salts.  It  dissolves  very  easily 
in  water,  and  in  alcohol.  When  its  perfectly  neutral  solution  is  heated  between  80° 
and  90  \  the  water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  it  becomes  coloured,  and  strongly  acid, 
deposits  a  brown  rosin,  and  yields  sulphate  of  naphthylamine. 

The  potassium-suit,  CH'KNSO',  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ammonium-salt  with 
excess  of  potassium-carbonate,  till  it  ceases  to  evolve  ammonia.  On  cooling,  large 
nacreous  lamina?  crystallise  out,  resembling  boric  acid.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  aqueous  potash  or  carbonate  of 
potassium. — The  sodium-salt,  C'lPNaSO',  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  reddish 
lamina?,  easily  soluble  in  hot,  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  especially  in  presence  of 
sodium-carbonate. 

The  barium-salt,  CwH,«Ba"N,S,0».6H»0  (?),  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
with  chloride  of  barium  and  naphthionate  of  potassium.  —  The  calcium-salt, 
C*H'•Ca".^T^S,0•,  and  the  magnesium-salt,  C^^'Mg^S-S^O*.  are  very  soluble. 

The  lead-salt,  C?,lI,flPb''N;ji5l0*,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  boiling  solution  of 
the  potassium- salt  with  nitrate  of  lead,  taking  care  that  the  potassium-salt  is  in  excess.' 
Whon  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  in  excess,  a  double  salt  is  produced,  which  appears  to  contain 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  thionaphthamate  and  nitrate  of  lead.  The  thionaphthamnte 
of  lead  is  deposited  from  its  boiling  solution  in  crystalline  grains,  which  may  be  purified 
by  a  second  crystallisation.  It  then  forms  a  light,  crystalline,  reddish  powder,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Acetato-thionaphthamate  of  lead,  C4H#Pb*Ol.C»,H,«Pb"N,S:?Oa.— When  concentrated 
and  nearly  boiling  solutions  of  potassium-thionaphthamate  and  lead-acetate  are  mixed, 
the  latter  being  in  excess  and  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  thero  is  deposited  on  cooling  a 
double  salt,  crystallising  in  reddish  micaceous  lamina?  grouped  around  a  common 
centre.    It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 

TBXOWE68AL,  C20HUS.  Schvxfelessal.  Schtoefelesvl  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.* 
[3],  i.  292).— A  compound  produced,  together  with  stilbene,  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
thiobenzol  : 

8C'H«S    =    &*Ria3  +  2C,4H'«  +  2CS»  +  3H'S. 

Thiobcnsol.       Thionetftil.  Slilbeae. 

It  is  obtained,  from  the  portion  of  the  distillate  insoluble  in  ether,  by  solution  in 
petroleum,  and  crystallises  from  the  hot  solution  in  silky  needles.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  more  soluble  in  petroleum.  It  melts  at  178°,  often 
remains  liquid  till  cooled  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  and  then 
solidifies  without  assuming  a  crystalline  structure.  When  heated  to  233°,  it  crystallises 
as  soon  as  a  crystal  is  thrown  into  the  liquid  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  potassium, 
with  formation  of  potassium-sulphide.  Alcoholic  potash-solution  docs  not  decompose 
it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  By  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  a  yellow 
crust  of  tetranitrothionessal,  C'H'^NO'^S.  —  Bromine  attacks  it  violently, 
forming  a  solid  mass  oftetrabromothionessal,  C^H'WS,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  petroleum. 

TBZOinrRICACXl).  Alloxanosulphurous  acid  (Laurent).  C4H*N*S0".  (Liebig 
and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  268,  314,  331.) — An  acid  formed  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid  on  alloxan  (i.  137).  It  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  it*  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at 
a  gentle  beat.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles :  it  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  very  sour  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water ;  when  the  solution  is  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  dialaramide,  which  separates 
out,  and  sulphuric  acid : 

C*H»N'S0-  +  H'O    -    C'H»N«0»  +  H»SO«. 

It  is  a  dibasic  acid. 

The  normal  ammonium-salt,  C4H«(NB:4),N,SO,.H,0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  for  some 
time  a  mixture  of  aqueous  alloxan  and  sulphurous  acid,  saturated  with  ammonia ;  or  a 
mixture  of  aqueous  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  alloxan ;  the  salt  crys- 
tallises, on  cooling,  in  four-sided  tables,  which  lose  6  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  at  100°, 
assuming  a  rose-colour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water ;  the  solu- 
tion reduces  metallic  silver  from  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  specular  form.   When  fused 
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with  solid  potash,  it  yields  sulphite  of  potassium.  Mineral  acids  decompose  it  at  a 
boiling  heat  (not  in  the  cold),  into  dialuramide  and  sulphuric  acid.  By  prolonged 
heating  to  200°,  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  sulphate  of  ammonium  andxan- 
thiniuc,  C'H'N'O*  (Finck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxii.  298) : 

C'H^NH^'SO*    -    (NH4)'S04  +  C'HW. 

The  acid  ammonium-salt,  [C4H«(NHl)N»SOr),  is  obtained  in  fine  white  needl*.  by 
evaporating  in  a  water-bath  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid :  if  the  sulphuric  acid  is  in  excess,  dialuramide,  uramilic 
acid,  and  finally  dialuric  acid,  is  formed.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  into  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  dialuric  acid : 

C'H«N«80«  +  2H«0    -    C«H<N»0»  +  (NH«)*SO\ 

Dialuric  add. 

The  barium-gait  is  obtained  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  gradually  becomei 
cryfitallino,  when  the  ammonium-salt  is  added  to  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  sulphate  of  barium,  but 
no  free  sulphuric  acid. 

The  lead-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  thionurate  of  ammonium  to  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  It  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  on  cooling,  aggregates  into  tufts  of  white  or 
rose-coloured  needles.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  urea,  and  another  crystallbs 
product. 

With  sulphate  of  copper,  thionurate  of  ammonium  gives  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate, 
whith  is  probably  a  cuprous  salt. 

Gregory  (Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  118)  mentions  a  peculiar  acid,  containing  the 
elements  of  thionunc  acid  minus  ammonia.  F.  T.  C. 

TBIOim.  SO— The  radicle  of  the  sulphurous  compounds :  sulpharoci 
chloride,  (SO)'Cl'  =  chloride  of  thionyl  (p.  542). 

Syn.  with  Thionamic  Acid  (p.  778). 

Syn.  with  Thionamidb  (p.  778). 

PH«NSO»  -   (PSrJjjt    -  P(NH»)H,S0». 


Sulpkoxi/photphamic  Acid.  (Gladstone  and  Holmes,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xviii.  7.V- This 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus. 
(Respecting  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  and  the  following  acid,  see  iv.  606.)  The 
sulphochloride  added  to  strong  aqueous  ammonia  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
dissolves  slowly  on  agitation,  and  forms  an  acid  liquid  containing  sal-ammoniac  and 
thinphosphamic  acid.  The  latter  has  not  been  isolated,  but  its  neutralised  solution 
yields,  with  solutions  of  heavy  metallic  salts,  a  series  of  salts  resembling  the  thiophoa- 
phodiamates  (infra),  and  represented  by  the  formula  PNH'AT'SO*.  No  precipitate 
are  obtuined  with  solutions  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  aluminium,  barium,  calcium,  or  mag- 
nesium. A  solution  of  potassio -stannous  chloride  forms  a  white  bulky  precipitate, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  yellow  mercuric  sulpbo- 
chloride,  which,  in  presence  of  excess  of  thiophosphamic  acid,  turns  black — a  reaction 
which  may  serve  to  distinguish  this  acid  from  the  following. 

PH'N-SO  «=  (PS)~       -  P(XH»)*HS0. 

Sulphoxyphosphodiamic  Acid.  (Gladstone  and  H o  1  m e s, loc. cit.) — A  monobasic  arid 
formed,  together  with  sal-ammoniac,  by  the  action  of  ammonia-gas,  or  of  the  strougwt 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus.  Tho  sulphochloride 
takes  up  about  4  at.  ammonia  (40  per  cent,  of  its  weight),  and  is  converted  into  a 
white  mas*,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  an  acid  solution,  which,  when 
neutralised,  yields  thiophosphodiamates,  P(NHl)*M*SO  and  P^NH'^M'S^, 
by  double  decomposition.  These  salts  decompose  when  heated,  giving  off  ammooia 
and  sulphido  of  ammonium.— Tho  cupric  salt,  PiN*H'Cu"SiO«,  is  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  diluto  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  soluble  in  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  turning  brown  when  heated. — Tho  zivc-salt,  P^'H^Za^'D*,  is  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate,  easily  solublo  in  diluto  acids  and  in  ammonia. — Tha 
cadmium-mU,  P;N*IPCd"S'0J,  exhibits  similar  properties.— The  Uad-salt  is  obtained, 
on  adding  chloride  of  lead  to  the  neutralised  solution  of  the  acid,  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  turning  black  when  heated  with  water. — The 
si/t-rr-salt  was  obtained,  mixed  with  silver-chloride,  as  a  w|iit*  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
diluto  nitric  acid,  turning  black  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver. — Stannous  chloride 
and  jttercitric  chloride  form  white  precipitates,  tho  latter  of  which  quickly 
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into  the  yellow  compound,  HgS.HgCl*  but  is  not  under  any  circumstances  converted 
into  black  sulphide  of  mercury — a  character  which  distinguishes  thiophosphodiamic 
from  thiophosphamic  acid.  The  filtered  solution  contains  an  acid  not  yet  examined. — 
Cobalt-salts  give  a  bluish-white,  nickel-salts  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  both  of  which 
are  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  in  ammonia. — Barium-,  calcium-,  magnesium-,  aluminium-, 
and  ferric  salts  give  no  precipitate.  On  attempting  to  isolate  the  acid  from  its  silver- 
or  copper-salt,  a  liquid  was  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
decomposed  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

THIOSALICOL.  C'H'OS.  SuJphosalicylic  Hydride.— A  compound  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  hydrosalicylamide  (iii.  218). 

(CSr 

CH*.  Allyl-svlphocarbamide.  Rhodalline. 
{  H1 

— This  compound  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  1  at  allylic  sulphocyauate 
with  1  at.  ammonia,  just  as  allyl-carbamido  is  formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  and 
allylic  cyanate.  It  was  discovered,  in  1834,  by  Dumas  and  Pelouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2],  liii.  181),  afterwards  examined  by  Aschoff  (J.  pr.  Chem.  iv.  314),  Liiwig  and 
Weidmann  (Vrid.  xix.  218),  Robiquot  and  Bussy  {ibid.  xix.  232),  and  more  com- 
pletely by  W  i  1 1  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iii.  1 ). 

Preparation. — By  saturating  oil  of  mustard  with  ammonia-gas,  or  mixing  it  with 
3  or  4)  times  its  bulk  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand  till 
it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass.  If  the  mother-liquor  filtered  from  theso 
crystals  be  evaporated,  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiled  with  animal  char- 
coal, a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  pure 
thiosinamine  to  the  last  drop.  It  is  best  to  use  puro  mustard-oil  in  the  preparation, 
us  the  crude  oil,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  likewiso  forms  a  yellow  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  cannot  be  removed  without  loss. 

Properties. — Thiosinamine,  purified,  if  necessary,  by  recrystallisation,  forms  white 
shining  prisms,  which  (according  to  Schabus)  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  aud 
are  cleavable  parallel  to  +  P»  and  oP.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  Molts 
at  70*6°  (Dumas  and  Pelouze),  at  74°  (Wertheim),  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition.  In  moderato  doses,  it  does  not 
exert  a  poisonous  action  on  the  human  organism,  but  nevertheless  produces  sleepless- 
ness, palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c.  (Wohler  and  Frorichs,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxv. 
342).  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  but  nevertheless  exhibits  some  of  the 
characters  of  ammonia,  especially  in  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves  oxide  and 
chloride  of  silver.  It  dissolves  in  hot  much  more  readily  than  in  cold  water,  and  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Thiosinamine  exhibits  the  same  properties,  whether  prepared  from  natural  or  from 
artificial  mustard-oil. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Thiosinamine  is  completely  decomposed  at  high  temperatures, 
aulphocyanic  acid  and  other  volatile  products  being  formed,  and  charcoal  remaining 
behind. — 2.  By  electrolysis,  it  yields  sulphurous  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  a  yellow 
sulphuretted  organic  compound,  which  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  (Schlagden- 
hauffen,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xliv.  100). — 3.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  in  aqueous  solution, 
forming  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric,  but  no  sulphocyanic  acid 
(Aschoff). — 4.  Bromine  (according  to  Aschoff)  forms  a  white  precipitate  with 
thiosinamine;  but,  according  to  Mai y  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1867],  ii.  129),  this  takos 
place  only  when  the  thiosinamine  is  impure.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  thiosina- 
mine  dissolves  bromine,  without  elimination  of  hydrobromic  acid,  ana  the  solution 
yields,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of  bromothiosinamine. — 
5.  Iodine  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  aqueous  thiosinamine  separates  a  brown  oil ;  the 
watery  liquid  then  exhibits  acid  reaction,  and  when  boiled  deposits  a  whito  substance 
containing  iodine  and  sulphur.— 6.  Dilute  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  heated  with 
thiosinamine,  evolve  sulphocyanic  acid. — 7.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it. — 8.  Potassium, 
heated  with  it  to  the  melting-point,  decomposes  it  with  explosion. — 9.  Baryta-water 
decomposes  thiosinamine  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  sulphide  and  carbonate  of 
barium.  But  littlo  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a 
non-cry  stalline  and  scarcely  alkaline  syrup,  which  appears  to  be  a  base  different  from 
sinamine.  The  other  fixed  alkalis  act  liko  baryta. — 10.  The  protoxides  of  had  and 
mercury  abstract  from  thiosinamine  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  a  metallic  sulphido  and 
water  being  formed,  together  with  sinamine: 

C*H,N«S  +  Hg"0    »    C4H«N»  +  Hg'S  +  H*0. 

Thioiinamir.e.  Sinamine. 
11.  The  aqueous  solution  of  thiosinamine  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric 
»alts,  grey  with  mcrcurous  salts,  brownish-yellow  with  trichloride  of  gold,  white  with 
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nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  It  gradually  decolorises  ferric  chloride,  and  forms  a  floecuknt 
precipitate  on  boiling.  It  likewise  decolorises  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  cupric 
vulphate,  the  liquid  then  depositing  blue  flocks  on  addition  of  alcohol.  When  warm, 
it  dissolves  recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  the  liquid  becoming  milky  as  it 
cools,  and  depositing  a  pitchy  substance,  containing  thiosinamine  and  chloride  of 
silver. 

Combinations.— Thiotsinamine  does  not  form  cry stalli sable  salts  with  sulphuric,  nitric, 
acetic,  or  oxalic  acid. 

Tho  hydrochlorate,  C*H,N,S.HC1,  is  produced  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gal 
over  dry  thiosinamine  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  product  gives  oft'  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid  when  exposed  to  moist  air.  (Will.) 

The  chloroplatinate,  2(C4H*N*S.HCl).PtCl\  is  obtained  by  saturating  thiosinamine 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  mixing  the  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  resulting 

It  is  a  yellowish-red  precipitate,  consisting  « 


hydrochlorate  with  platinic  chloride. 

no*-dle-shaped  rhombic  crystals  ;  melts  and  blackens  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  decompon* 
at  higher  temperatures,  leaving  sulphide  of  platinum.  If  the  liquids  are  mixed  hot, 
or  if  the  platinic  chloride  contains  nitric  acid,  or  if  a  dark-coloured  solution  of  thio- 
sinamine in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  precipitates  of  variable  composition  are 
formed.  (Will.) 

tCS" 

A  chloromercuraie,  containing  2Hg"ClJ.C4H,NlS,  or  Hg"Cl*  ♦  2HCI .  NVCH1  . 

(H.Hg" 

is  obtained,  as  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  hydrochlorate  of  thiosinamine.    It  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  (Will.) 

A  compound  of  thiosinamine  with  nitrate  of  silver,  NO,Ag.C4H*NiS,  is  produced, 
by  mixing  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  thiosinamine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  u 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  and  drying  at 
100°,  forms  a  greenish- white  mass,  slightly  alterable  on  exposure  to  light.  Boiling 
water  decomposes  it  into  sulphide  of  silver,  and  other  products  not  yet  examined. 
Aqueous  sulphydric  acid  converts  it  into  thiosinamine  and  sulphide  of  sUrer. 
(Will.) 


LC'H'BrN'S.  (Maly,  J.  pr.  Chem.  c.  321  ;  Bull.  SocJ 
[1867],  ii.  129.)— The  hydrobromate  of  this  base,  C«HTBrN«S.EBr,  is  formed,  as  al- 
ready observed,  by  the  direct  addition  of  bromine  to  thiosinamino  in  alcoholic  solution. 
1  at.  thiosinamine  taking  up  2  at.  bromine  without  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It 
separates,  on  evaporation,  as  a  crystalline  mase,  soluble  in  water  "and  in  alcohol.  It 
melt*  at  146° — 147°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  vapours  having  the  irritat- 
ing odour  of  allyl-com pounds,  and  leaves  a  very  porous  cinder.  Its  aqueous  solution 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  copious  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  with  platinic 
chloride,  brilliant  orange-yellow  scales  of  the  chloroplatinate,  2(C1H7BrNsS.HBr). 
PtCK 

Chloride  of  silver  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrobromate  removes  half 
the  bromine,  forming  bromide  of  silver  and  hydrochlorate  of  bromot  hiosina- 
mine,  C'li'BrN*S.HCl,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  deposited 
from  the  aqueous  solution  in  crystals  grouped  like  wavellite, — from  tho  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  more  bulky  crystals,  apparently  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  It  melts 
at  129° — 130°. — With  platintc  chloride,  it  forms  orange-yellow  shining  scales  of  the 
chloroplatinate,  2(C4HTBrN2S.HCl).PtCl\  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  partly  decomposed  thereby ;  and  with  auric  chloride  &  dark  red- 
purple  precipitate  of  a  chloroaurate,  together  with  bromide  of  gold. 

Hydrate  of  bromothiosinamtnonium,  C'H9BrN,S.H.O. — A  solution  of  hydrobromate 
of  bromothiosinamine,  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  bromide  of  silver  and  a 
•trongly  alkaline  bitter  liquid,  which  may  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence ;  and 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  hydrochlorate  of  biomothiosinamine, 

Amyi-thioainamine,  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  allylic  sulphoeys- 
nate  with  amylamine,  is  an  uncrystalli sable  syrup,  which  yields  a  crystalline  chloro- 
platinate.   (Hinterberger,  Ann.  Ch,  Pharm.  hexxiii.  346.) 

JBthyl.tblo.lnamlne,  CH'»N'S  =  N'  Thiosinethylamine.  (Hinter- 

JP 

berger,  loc.cit. — Weltzien,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciv.  103.) — Formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  allylic  sulphocyanate  or  sulphocarbimide,  N(CS)"(C»IP),  with  cthylamina. 
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N(C*H»)H«  (Hint  erberger),  or  as  a  hydriodate,  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on 
thiosinamine.  (Weltzien.) 

Oil  of  mustard  absorbs  gaseous  ethylamine  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature. 
Liquid  ethylamine  hisses  when  dropt  into  mustard ;  and  on  adding  the  oil  to  liquid 
ethylamine,  it  is  thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the  action.  When  ethylamine  was 
passed  in  excess  into  mustard-oil  cooled  with  ice,  a  thin  syrupy  liquid  was  formed, 
having  the  odour  of  ethylamine.  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  This  liquid,  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  became  red-brown,  but  did  not  yield  crystals,  or  form  crystallisHble 
wilts  with  acids  ;  when  heated,  it  gave  off  white  fumes,  which  condensed  to  oily  alka- 
line drops,  exhibiting  a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  (Hinterbergor.) 

The  hydriodate,  C*H' WS.HI,  is  obtained  by  heating  thiosinamine  with  ethylic  iodide 
in  alcoholic  solution,  and  evaporating,  as  a  white,  feathery,  crystalline  mass,  resembling 
sal-ammoniac.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  turns  yellow  in  tho  air 
from  separation  of  iodine  (Weltzien). — The  hydrochlorate  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  hydriodate  with  oxide  of  silver,  precipitating  the  excess  of  the  silver  from 
the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  tho  filtered  solution.  The  residue 
is  a  syrupy  uncry stall isable  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Weltzien.) 

Platinum-salt,  2(C,H'«N'S.HCl).PtCl*.— On  saturating  the  syrupy  liquid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  mustard-oil  on  ethylamine  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  dissolving 
tho  resulting  viscid  mass  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
platinic  chloride,  yellow  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  platinum-salt  quickly  separated  ; 
the  mother-liquor,  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  yielded  crystals  of  more  definite 
shape  (Hint erberger).  Weltzien's  hydrochlorate  mixed  with  chloride  of  platinum, 
yielded  a  yellow,  easily  soluble,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass. 

Metnyl-tliloalnaxnlne,  obtained  like  the  ethyl-compound,  is  a  brown  uncrys- 
tallisablo  syrup,  which  yields  a  crystalline  chloroplatinate.  (Hinterberger.) 

iraphthyl-tltloalnamlne,  Cl4H'«NlS  =  N1(CS'•.C•HS.C,•H^^,).  Thiosin-naphthyl- 
amine.  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lvii.  173.)— This  compound  is  produced  by  adding  30  pts. 
of  mustard-oil  to  a  solution  of  43  pts.  of  naphthylaminc  in  eight  times  that  weight  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  separates  after  awhile  in  crystals,  grouped  in  small,  white,  radiated 
hemispheres,  tho  mother-liquor  yielding  an  additional  quantity  when  evaporated.  It 
is  white,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  alcohol,  more  easily 
in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at  130°,  forming  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  again  in 
the  crystalline  form.  By  careful  heating,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  distilled  without 
alteration. 

Naphthyl-thiosinamine  is  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  lead,  yielding  sulphide  of  lead, 
together  with  a  substance  which  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  silky  grains,  and  an 
unctuous  substance,  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 

With  acids,  naphthyl-thiosinamine  behaves  like  the  phenyl-com pound. 

Pbenyl-tMoalnamine,or  Thiosinaniline,  C»H'*NS8  -  N^CS'.C'm.CtfP.H'). 
(Zinin,  toe.  cit.}— Obtained  by  pouring  oil  of  mustard  into  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
aniline  dissolved  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  Tho  mix- 
ture becomes  hot,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  compound  in  foliated  crystals.  If  a 
weaker  solution  of  anilino  be  used,  the  crystals  sometimes  attain  the  length  of  four 
millimetres,  and  exhibit  the  form  of  tables  with  four  or  nix  faces. 

Thiosinaniline  is  colourless,  transparent,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  molts  at  95°,  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  When  distilled  it  yields  an  oil,  which 
has  the  odour  of  leeks,  and  docs  not  solidify.  It  is  desulphurised  by  hydrate  of  lead, 
yielding  a  substance  which  is  very  Boluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  silky  needles  ; 
also  as  an  nncrystallisable  resinous  body. 

Thiosinaniline  does  not  show  much  tendency  to  combine  with  acids.  It  dissolves  in 
hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state. 
It  likowise  crystallises  unaltered  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  forming  a  resinons  substance. 

THXOSXirAJrxx.XK'X:.   Syn.  with  Phenyl -THiosiNAMTNB  (see  above). 
THIOSry-gAPHTHTTiAMTIfB.    Syn.  with  Naphth  yl-thiosi k ami ke  (seo 
above). 

THIOTOLtnc  ACID,  CHTOSO1,  more  properly,  BBYZYX*flTH*PHAMXC  or 

CTH'.H)1sr 

TOLYrsULPiIAMXC    ACID,     (SO1)"  (Hilkenkamp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra. 

H  )u 

xcv.  86.)— An  acid  related  to  toluene  (benzylic  hydride,  C'H»,  i.573),  in  the  same  manner 
as  naphthylsulphamie  acid,  C'9H»NSO»  (the  so-called  thionaphthamic  acid,  P- 778),  is 
related  to  naphthalene,  C,•H^    To  prepare  it,  60  grins,  of  nitrotoluene  are  boiled,  for 
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eight  or  ten  hours,  with  400  grms.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium-sulphite,  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonium-carbonate,  and  a  litre  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  amwoniaeal 
distillate  being  continually  poured  back,  till  the  liquid  assumes  an  acid  reaction ;  and 
the  cooled  solution,  filtered  from  the  crystals  which  separate,  is  concentrated,  with  ad- 
ditiou  of  ammonium-carbonate.  The  red  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  benzylsulphamato 
of  ammonium,  in  radiate  groups  of  slender  needles,  which  may  be  rendered  colourless 
by  repeated  lovigation  with  ether.    This  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  nleohol, 
insoluble  in  ethor.    It  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  turns  red  in  contact  with  moist 
air.    When  heated  it  first  melts,  and  then  chars.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  percep- 
tibly altered  by  acids,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  for  the  most  part  does  not  yield 
precipitates  with  metallic  salts.    Chlorine  separates  from  it  yellow  oily  drops,  having 
the  odour  of  tctrachloroquinone. 

The  barium-salt,  prepared  by  adding  the  ammonium-salt  to  baryta-water,  boiling 
till  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  precipitating  the  excess  of  barium  by  carbonic  acid, 
and  evaporating  tho  filtrate,  forms  white  crystalline  crusts. — The  potassium-salt, 
C^l'KNSO*,  obtained  by  boiling  tho  ammonium-suit  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  in  small  nodular  gruups  of  crystals, 
less  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than  tho  ammonium-salt. — The  sodium-w't,  pre- 
pared iu  like  manner,  forms  small,  white,  nodular  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Neither  does  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  crude  ammonium-salt;  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  a  compound 
analogous  to  naphthionic  acid. 

TKZOTOX.UOZ.XC  ACXO,  C7H»NS*0«,  more  properly,  Bensyldisulpkamic 

C'HMN 

or  Tolyldisulphamic  acid,  (SOs)'|qS,  has  been  already  described  (p.  480). 

THIOVAIERIC  ACID.  The  product  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  pcntachloride 
on  valerianic  acid. 

TBJOR8A  LAVA.  A  lava  from  Hekla,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  true 
lava-mass  with  thjorsanite  (anorthite)  and  chrysolite,  both  of  which  minerals  occur 
crystallised  in  distinct  cavities  of  the  lava.  The  greyish-black  lava  contains  silica, 
alumina,  ferrous  oxide,  lime,  and  muguesia,  as  principal  constituents,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  soda  and  potash,  and  traces  of  manganese-,  nickel-,  and  cobalt-oxides. 
(Gonth.) 

THJORSANITE,  A  variety  of  anorthite  occurring  in  the  Thjorsa  lava  on  Hekla, 
in  cryst alio- laminar,  brittle,  transparent  masses,  of  white  to  grey  colour,  and  vitreous 
lustre,  nacreous  on  the  cleavage-surfaces.  Specific  gravity  •=  2-688  at  17°.  Hardness 
™  6.  Insoluble,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Molts  before  the  blowpipe  in  thin  splinter*. 
Contains,  according  to  Genth's  analyses,  48*75  per  cent,  silica,  30  69  alumina,  1  50 
ferric  oxide,  17*2*2  lime,  0*97  magnesia,  1*13  soda,  and  0*62  potash. 

THOMAXTS.  A  name  applied  by  Mayor  (Bergwerksfreund,  viii.  6)  to  a 
quadratic  variety  of  ferrous  carbonate  from  the  Siobengebirge. 

TE0K80VZTB.  Mesolite  (in  part).  Mesotype  (in  part).  Needle  Zeolite  (in 
part).  Comptonite.  Chalilite.  TripOilane.  Ozarkite. — A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium, 
calcium,  aud  sodium,  occurring  in  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  *P 
.  ccPoo  .  oP.  2Pqo  .  ocPco  .  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  1  :  10117  :  07226.  Angle  «P  :  «P 
=  90°  40';  oP  :  Poo  =  144°  9'.  Cleavage  easy  parallel  to  *Poo  and  <xPoo .  The 
mineral  likewise  occurs  columnar,  with  radiated  structure,  and  amorphous.  Hardness 
=»  5  to  5  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2  35  to  2  4.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly. 
Colour  snow-whito  ;  browu  in  impure  varieties.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  intumesces,  becomia? 
white  and  opaque,  the  edges  only  l>eing  rounded  at  a  white  heat.  When  pulverised,  ii 
gelatinises  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Analyses:— a.  Lochwinnock,  Renfrewshire  (Thomson's  Outlines,  i.  315V— 
b.  Dumbarton  (Bcrzelius,  Berz.  Jahresb.ii.  96). — r.  Seeberg.near  Kaaden,  Bohemia: 
Comptonite  (Zippe,  Verb.  d.  Ges.  d.  vat.  Mus.  iu  Bohmen,  1836,  p.  3).— </.  Elbopen, 
Bohemia:  Comptonite  (Melly,  J.  pr.  Chom.  xiv.  511).— e.  The  Cyclopean  Isles,  mar 
Catania;  accompanied  by  aualcime  and  mesolite  (Sart.  v.  Waltcrshausen.  Vulk. 
Gest.  pp.  272,  2^6).—  /.  Between  tho  Bulaudstind  and  the  Berufjord,  Icelund:  pal<- 
yellow,  intergrown  with  scoltvite;  specific  gravity  •«  2*362  (v.  Waltcrshauju  nj.— 
g.  Magnet  Covo,  Arkansas :  inclaxdite;  specific  gravity  =  2  24  (Sm it h  and  Bru?b, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xvi.  41). — h.  Dalsmypen,  Faroe  Islands  (Retzius,  Bene.  Jal>re*l». 
iv.  151).— i.  Hauenstein,  in  Bohemia:  formerly  called  mesolite  \  specific  gravity  =  2-3  J7 
(Ram  me  Is  berg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  286): 
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Silica  ► 

m. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

k. 

fw 

.  3768 

38-30 

38-25 

3700 

39-27 

39-86 

36-85 

39-20 

39;63 

Alumina 

.  31-66 

30-70 

3200 

3107 

2950 

31-44 

29-24 

30-05 

31-25 

Limo  . 

.    15  25 

13-54 

11-96 

12  60 

12-38 

1 3*33 

13-95 

10-58 

7-27 

Soda  . 

4-53 

6-53 

6-25 

4-46 

6*29 

3-91 

811 

803 

Water  . 

!  18-10 

1310 

11-50 

12-24 

13-23 

11-39 

13  80 

13-40 

13-30 

M-jgnesia 
Ferric  oxid 

.  0-64 

012 

a .  0-66 

1-48 

•  • 

1-65 

0-50 

9899  10017  100-24    9916  10044  10231    99  30  101  84  9948 

i 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  : 

-whence  thomsonite  may  be  regarded  as  cons  sting  of  2  at.  of  a  sodiferous  anorthite 
•with  5  at.  water.  The  mineral  from  Lochwinnoch  appears,  from  Thomson's  analysis,  to 
be  a  nearly  pure  hydrated  calcio-aluminic  silicate  (i.  308). 

Thomsonite  occurs  also  near  Kilpa trick,  in  Scotland.  The  variety  called  Comptonite 
is  met  with  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  as  well  as  in  the  localities  above  mentioned. 
Thomson's  ScouleriU  from  Portrush,  in  Ireland,  is  near  thomsonite  in  composition,  but 
contains  less  alumina  and  water,  and  31  per  cent.  soda.  The  varieties  called  carpho- 
rtilbite,  chalilite,  ozarkiie,  and  picrothonuonite  are  described  in  their  alphabetical 


TBOMUA.   See  Thobixitm,  Oxidb  of  (p.  787). 

TBOSINUM,  or  THORIUM.    Atomic  Weight,  115  72;  Symbol,  Th. — A  very 
rare  element  belonging  to  the  group  of  earth-metals.    It  was  discovered  in  1828  by 
B  erzel  i  us  in  thorite  from  Esmark,  on  the  Norwegian  island  Lovon,  and  has  since  been 
found  byWohler  in  joyrochlore,  byKarsten  in  monazite,  by  Bergenia nn  and  others 
in  the  variety  of  thorite  called  orangite,  by  Mosander  and  Chydenius  (Bull.  Hoc. 
Chim.  1866,  ii.  433)  in  euzrnite  from  Arendal,  and  by  Bah r (Fogg.  Ann.  cxix.  572)  in  i 
gadolinite,  orthite,  and  a  mineral  resembling  the  latter.    Bohr  at  first  regarded  the      >  * 
earth  obtained  from  these  three  minerals  as  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  wasium ;  but  he       „  -j 
has  since  recognised  its  identity  with  thorina.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  227.) 

Metallic  thorinum  is  obtained  by  heating  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  potassium  or  rz 
sodium.    The  decomposition  takes  place  with  slight  detonation,  but  with  scarcely  risi-      .  ^ 
ble  ignition,  and  may  therefore  be  performed  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  reduced  thorinum,  "j 
when  freed  from  soluble  salts,  is  a  grey  metallic  powder,  which  may  be  easily  pressed  ^ 
together,  and  when  triturated  with  polished  agate,  acquires  an  iron-grey  metallic  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Chydenius,  is  7*657  to  7*795.  When  heated,  it  burns 
with  great  splendour,  producing  snow-white  thorina,  which  exhibits  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  fusion  or  aggregation.    Thorinum  is  not  oxidised  by  water,  either  hot  or  cold. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrofluoric 
acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when  gently  heated.  Accord- 
ing to  Chydenius,  it  disolves  easily  in  nitric,  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
sulphuric  acid  only  when  heated.    It  is  not  attacked  by  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis. 
(Berzelius.) 

THOXlNUHt,  BEOMXnx  OV.  Obtained  by  dissolving  thorina  in  hydro- 
bromic  acid ;  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass  on  evaporation  ;  forms  a  double  salt  with 
bromide  of  potassium.  (Berzelius.) 

THORnrtrM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  ThCl*.— Prepared  by  heating  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  thorina  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine-gas.  The  decom- 
position takes  place  slowly,  and  the  chloride  of  thorinum,  which  is  not  very  volatile, 
is  deposited  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube,  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate; 
by  renewed  sublimation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  white  shining  crystals  (Berzelius), 
which,  according  to  Chydenius,  are  rectangular  four-sided  tables,  having  their  edges 
bevelled  by  planes  inclined  to  the  basal  faces  at  angles  of  129°  V  and  143°  8'.  They 
deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  rise  of  temperature  (Berzelius). 
The  chloride  does  not  volatilise  at  440°.  (Chydenius.) 

Hydrate  of  thorinum  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution,  when 
concentrated  to  a  certain  strength— especially  if  it  contains  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
— solidifies  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass  of  the  hydrated  chloride.  The  solution,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  loaves  a  deliquescent  saline  mass,  which  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid 
at  a  higher  temperature.    Chloride  of  thorinum  is  soluble  m  alcohol. 

Ammonio-thorinic  chloride,  4NH,Cl.ThCl2.4ll?0,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  dry  mix- 
ture of  chloride  of  thorinum  and  sal-ainmoniae  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  dissolving  the 
product  in  water,  and  evaporating  (Chydenius).— Potwuio-thorinic  chloride  is  vory 
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soluble,  almost  deliquescent,  but  may  be  dehydrated  by  ignition  in  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  with  potassium,  it  yields  metallic 
thorinum.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxychloride. — In  the  preparation  of  the  chloride,  as  above  described,  this  compound 
passes  over  with  the  excess  of  chloride  as  a  white  cloud,  which  condenses  to  a  white 
amorphous  powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  which  dissolves  chloride  of  thorinum, 
leaving  the  oxide. 

THORINUM,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OX».  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, thorinum  is  distinguished  rather  by  negative  than  by  positive  characters,  its 
oxide  being  unalterable,  infusible,  and  dissolving  with  great  difficulty  in  borax ;  the 
strongly  saturated  bead  becomes  milk-white  on  cooling ;  it  does  not  form  a  coloured 
glass,  either  with  borax  or  with  microcosmic  salt. 

Thorinum  is  precipitated  from  its  neutral  solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
by  ammonia,  and  by  potash,  as  a  white  hydrate,  insoluble  in  potash. — The  fixed  alkaline 
carttonates,  and  carbonate  of  a  mmonium,  precipitate  carbonate  of  thorinum,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant ;  ammonia  forms  no  precipitate  in  this  solution,  as  it  does  in 
the  corresponding  solution  of  zirconia. — A  solution  of  thorinum-chloride  is  precipi- 
tated by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  does  not  form  any  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  zirconium.—  Sulphate  of  potassium  produces,  wit  h  thorinum-salts,  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  potassio-thorinic  sulphate,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  potassium-sulphate,— a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  thorinum  from 
yttrium.  From  cerium  and  the  allied  metals,  thorinum  is  distinguished  by  the 
reaction  of  its  solutions  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  precipitates  thorina,  but 
not  the  oxides  of  the  cerium-metals;  from  cerium  and  didymium  also  by  not  giving 
any  coloured  reactions  before  the  blowpipe. — From  titanium,  tantalum,  and  nio- 
bium, it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  and  in  solution 
by  its  reaction  with  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  thorinum-oxalate. 

"  Thorinum  is  estimated  as  oxide.  It  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  a  hydrate, 
which  on  ignition  yiolds  tho  pure  oxide. 

The  methods  of  separating  thorinum  from  other  metals  are  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Precipitation  with  sulphate  of  potassium  in  excess  serves  to  separate  it  from 
all  the  metals  contained  in  tho  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate,  except  zirconium  and 

the  cerium -metals  From  zi  rcon  i  a  it  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  mixed  solution 

with  oxalic  acid,  which  precipitates  both  the  metals  as  oxalates ;  but  on  adding  a  alight 
excess  of  «xalic  acid,  the  oxalate  of  zirconium  dissolves  completely,  leaving  the  oxalate  of 
thorinum  behind  (II.  Rose,  lYaiti  de  Chimie  Anafytique,  li.  101). — From  thecerium- 
metals  thorinum  may  be  separated,  as  already  observed, by  means  of  sodic  kypntvl- 
phite,  which  precipitates  the  thorinum  as  hyposulphite  (Chydenius).  The  precipita- 
tion, however,  is  not  complete,  and,  according  to  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xciii.  106), 
every  1,000  pts.  of  water  retain  in  solution  0*85  pt  of  thorina,  or  in  presence  of  salts 
rather  less.  To  effect  the  separation,  Hermann  converts  all  tho  bases  into  neutral 
sulphates,  dissolves  10  pts.  of  these  mixed  sulphates  in  1,000  pts.  of  water,  and  heats 
the  solution  to  tho  boiling-point  with  4  pts.  of  sodic  hyposulphite.  A  precipitate  of 
thorinic  hyposulphite  is  then  formed,  while  the  whole  of  the  cerium-metals  remain  in 
solution.  Tho  precipitate,  when  ignited,  leaves  pure  thorina,  which  must  be  weighed, 
and  its  weight  corrected  for  the  amount  remaining  in  solution,  amounting  to,  as  above 
6tated,  0  85  pt  The  cerium  must  be  previously  brought  to  the  state  of  cerous  salt, 
if  not  already  in  that  state. 

From  titanium,  tantalum,  and  niobium,  thorinum  is  most  easily  separated  by 
precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonium. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Thorinum. — The  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  analysis  of  tho  sulphate,  Th"S04  or  ThO-SO".  Berzelius,  in  two  experi- 
ments, obtained  the  numbers  119  32  and  11775,  and  from  tho  mean  of  fifteen  analyses 
of  potassio-thorinie  sulphate,  Th"K*(SO')\  not  agreeing  very  closely,  the  number 
1 1 8-2.  Chydenius,  partly  from  his  own  (not  very  accordant)  experiments,  and  partly 
from  thoso  of  Berzelius,  calculates  tho  number  118  32.  Delafontaine  (N.  Arch, 
ph.  nat.  xviii.  343  ;  Jabresb.  1863,  p.  198)  found,  as  a  mean  of  a  considerable  number 
of  closely-ngreoing  analyses,  that  tho  sulphate  crystallised  from  hot  solutions, 
4ThSO'.9H»0,  contains  52  51  per  cent.  ThO,  31-92  SO»,  and  15  80  H'O ;  and  that  the 
salt  crystallised  at  ordinary  temperatures,  2ThSO,.9H*0,  contains  45-06  percent  ThO, 
and  28-68  H20 :  hence  tho  atomic  weight  of  thorinum  is  found  to  be  11572,  the  num- 
ber now  adopted. 

thorinum,  riUORIDE  OF.  ThF2. — Berzelius,  by  treating  hydrate  of  thori- 
num with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  acid,  obtained  the  fluoride 
as  an  enamel- white,  heavy,  insoluble  powder,  not  decomposed  by  ignition,  and  only  im- 
perfectly when  heated  with  potassium— The  hydraied  fluoride,  ThF*.2H*0,  is  obtained, 
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by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  gives  off  only  part  of  its  water  at  200°,  and  is  converted  by 
ignition  into  thorina.  (Chydenius.) 

Potas&io-thorinic  Fluorides. — a.  The  compound  KF.ThF*.2HI0,  is  produced  by 
boiling  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  thorinum  with  hydropotassic  fluoride  and 
free  hydrofluoric  aciu,  and  separates  as  a  fine  heavy  powder. — $.  The  compound 
2KF.4ThF2.H'0  is  precipitated  by  hydropotassic  fluoride,  from  a  solution  of  thorina 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Chydenius.) 

THOJtnrOTW,  xODX&a  OV.  Crystallises  with  difficulty ;  turns  brown  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  (Chydenius.) 

THOmXOTM,  OXXDB  OF,  or  THOKXWA.  ThO.— This,  the  only  known 
oxide  of  thorinum,  is  prepared  from  thorite  or  orangite,  or  from  euxenite. — 
a.  Thorite  ororangite,  in  fine  powder,  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
silica  is  separated  in  the  usual  way,  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue 
with  acidulated  water ;  the  filtered  solution  is  treated  with  sulphydric  acid  bo  sepa- 
rate lead  and  tin ;  and  the  thorina  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  uranium.  The  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  nearly  neutral  solution  is  mixed  with  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  neutral  potassic  sulphate,  whereby  the  thorinum  is  precipitated  aspotassio- 
thorinic  sulphate ;  and  from  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  hot  water,  the  thorinum  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  as  a  hydrate,  which  on  ignition  yields  anhydrous  thorina.  Or  the 
thorinum  may  be  precipitated  from  the  nearly  neutral  hydrochloric  solution  by  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  oxalate  converted  into  thorina  by  calcination. 

3.  Eu xen it e,  from  Arondal,*  which  contains  about  6  per  cent  thorina,  is  cal- 
cined and  finely  pulverised,  then  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
resulting  pasty  mass  is  digested  with  cold  water,  in  which  it  is  almost  wholly  soluble  ; 
and  the  solution  is  boiled,  whereupon  it  deposits  titanic  and  niobic  acids ;  but  to 
ensure  complete  separation  of  these  acids,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued  for  several 
days.  The  cooled  and  filtered  liquid  is  then  treated  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the 
bases,  the  precipitato  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphate  in  excess,  which  precipitates  the  thorinum, 
leaving  the  yttrium,  &o.  in  solution.  The  thorino-potnssic  sulphate  may  then  bo 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  thorina  precipitated  by  ammonia.  (Chydenius.) 

Properties. — Anhydrous  thorina  is  white,  and  has  the  high  specific  gravity  0*402 
(Berzelius).  According  to  Chydenius,  the  oxide  obtained  by  ignition  of  the 
hydrate  is  greyish-yellow.  By  fusion  with  borax,  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  it  is  obtained 
in  quadratic  crystals,  probably  isomorphous  with  tinstone  and  rutile,  and  having  a 
density  of  9'077  to  920  (Nordenskjold  and  Chydenius,  Pojrg.  Ann.  ex.  642; 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  134).  The  ignited  oxide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids,  and  dissolvos  in  strong  sulphuric  ncid  only  after  prolonged  heating  to  the  boil- 
ing-point of  the  acid.  It  is  not  rendered  solublo  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  by 
ignition  with  alkalis  or  alkaline,  carbonates. 

Hydrate  of  thorinum  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  thorinum -salts  by  caustie 
alkalis,  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  soon  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  When  left 
to  dry  in  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  cakes  into  hard  vitreous  lumps  ;  under  the 
air-pump  it  dries  up  to  a  white  powder  (Berzelius).  It  dissolves  readily  in  all  acids, 
excepting  oxalic,  molybdic, and  hydrofluoric  acids.  (Chydenius.) 

THORIWUM,  OXTCHIOBXBE  OF.    See  p.  786. 

THORXWUltK,  OXYGEN-BAXiTS  OF.  These  salts  are  colourless,  and  have  a 
strongly  astringent  taste ;  those  which  contain  volatile  acids  give  Up  their  acid  on 
ignition.  The  behaviour  of  the  solutions  with  reagonts  has  been  already  described 
(p.  786). 

Acetate  oj  Thorinum,  Tu"(C*H,0,)»  (at  100°),  forms  groups  of  fine  needle-shaped 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid. — The  car- 
bonate, Th"CO\3Th'TPOJ.IPO,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  hydrate  suspended  in 
water  with  carbonic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  aggregates  together  in  drying. — 
The  chromate,  Th'CrO'^H'O,  crystallises  indistinctly  on  evaporaiting  a  solution  of 
thorina  in  chromic  acid.  A  solution  of  thorinum -chloride  gives,  with  acid  potassic 
chroma te,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt. — The  citrate 
and  tartrate  are  gelatinous  precipitates,  obtained  by  adding  citric  or  tartaric  acid  to  a 
neutral  thorinum-salt.— The  formate,  Th"(CHO,);l.2H!fO,  forms  tabular  efflorescent 

•  Thli  mineral  contalni  (according  toChydcnlui)  W»  per  cent,  nloblc  and  titanic  oxide*,  SV.sg 
j tula  and  crbla,  6*2*  thorina.  wiUi  .mull  quantities  of  fcrrou»  aud  urauotu  oxide*,  and  *&)  matter 
vulatlUtcd  by  Ignition      97  7-lJ. 
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crystals,  which  givo  off  9  77  per  cent,  water  in  drying.— The  nolybdat*  is 
flocculent  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Chydenius).— The 
oxalate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  are  described  under  thoir  respective  acids. 

THORXinniE,  OXYSTJXtFHXSE  Or.    Sec  below. 

TBORXirnM,  PHO8PBIOE  or.  When  thorinum  is  heated  in  phosphorus- 
vapour,  the  two  unite  with  incandescence,  forming  a  grey  metallically  lustrous  mass, 
which  is  not  attacked  by  water,  and  burns  to  phosphate  when  heated.  (Berxe- 
lius.) 

THOKHTUM,  STJXPHXDi:  or.  ThS.— Thorinum,  heated  with  sulphur,  burns 
in  the  vapour  with  the  same  splendour  as  in  the  air,  forming  a  yellow  pulverulent  sul- 
phide, which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  pressure,  and  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  acids; 
nitromuriatic  acid,  however,  oxidises  it  to  sulphate  (Beraelius).  Chydenius,  by  ignit- 
ing thorina  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen-gas  and  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide,  obtained 
sulphide  of  thorinum  as  a  black  mass  of  specific  gravity  8*29,  becoming  grey  and  metal- 
lically lustrous  by  trituration.  It  is  converted  by  roasting  into  thorina,  is  not  attacked 
by  hydrochloric,  and  only  slowly  by  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  completely  in  nitromu- 
riatic acid.  By  fusion  with  potassium-hydrate  it  is  converted  into  thorina,  and  by  heat- 
ing in  chlorine-gas  into  chloride  of  thorinum  ;  it  is  not  altered  by  ignitiou  in  hydrogen. 

When  thorina  is  heated  only  to  low  redness  in  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  disulphide,  an  oxysulphide  is  formed,  probably  ThS.2ThO.  (Chyde- 
nius.) 

THORITE.  Orangite.— k  bydrated  silicate  of  thorinum,  occurring  on  the'island 
of  Ijoviin,  not  far  from  Brevig  in  Norway.  It  is  massive  and  compact,  of  black  colour, 
with  vitreous  lustre,  opaque  to  translucent  on  the  edges  ;  streak  greyish-red.  Brittle. 
Hardness  —  4*5  to  5.  Specific  gravity  —  4*63.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes 
brown-red,  does  not  melt  when  heated  by  itBelf,  but  forms,  with  borax,  a  glass  coloured 
by  iron,  and  on  addition  of  soda,  exhibits  the  manganese  reaction.  In  its  natural 
state,  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica,  but  after  ignition  it  is  scarcely  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  variety  called  orangite,  found  in  the  zircon-syenite  near  Brevig,  is  yellowish  or 
yellow  to  brown,  yields  an  orange-yellow  powder,  is  translucent  or  transparent  in  thin 
splinters,  has  a  specific  gravity  =  6*2  to  5  4,  and  hardness  —  4-5. 

Analyses:  — a.  Thorite (Berzeli us,  Pogg.  Ann.  xvi.  385). — b.  Thorite,  black,  almost 
glassy:  specific  gravity  «>  4686  (Bergomann,  ibid.  Ixxiii.  661  ;  lxxxv.  558).— 
r,  d,  e.  Orangite:  c  by  Bergemann,  d  by  Daraour  (ibid,  lxxxv.  665),  e  by  Berlin 
(ibid,  lxxxv.  656): 

81 OI.     ThO.   U20».  TOO*.  MnJOi.  CoO.    11*0   K*0.  N»JO.  PbO.  8nOS.  ABO*.  WO. 

a.  19  31    M9I    1-64    3-46    24*     262   0  36  <H5  O  il    0-82   0-01    0-06    9  66=  KIM 

b.  19-21    67  00   9*17  * 

e.   17  09   71-25    .  .    0  31     fr21     4-04    .  .     ~~0  30    6  90  -  10070  . 

rf.  17-52  71  65   I  13  0  31    0-28     1-59    .  .    014   0  33  0-88    .  .    0-17   6-14  «  100 14 

e.  17-78   73  29       0-96  •       .  .     0  92    7-12  =  100  07 

Tho  analysis  of  thorite  by  Berzelius  leads  to  the  formula  Th*Si04.2HtO ;  those  of 
orangite  to  the  formula  3Th'SiO*.4HJ0 ;  but  tho  difference  of  composition  is  most 
probably  only  apparent,  and  due  to  impurity  in  the  thorite ;  indeed,  orangite  frequently 
occurs  so  intimately  intergrown  with  thorite  as  to  show  that  the  two  minerals  are  essen- 
tially identical,  the  orangite  being  merely  the  purer  variety. 
THORIUM.    Syn.  with  Thojmnum. 

THRATJXiXTS.    A  variety  of  hisingerite  from  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria  (iii.  102). 

THRiDACIUM.  (from  0pf8a£,  lettuce). — The  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the 
common  lettuce,  Lactunt  sativa  (that  obtained  from  L.  airosa  is  called  lactucarinm 
(iii.  464).  It  is  a  grey-brown  or  yellow  bitter  substance,  having  an  odour  like  that 
of  opium,  and  forming  with  water  a  solution  which  has  a  brown-yellow  colour  and  acid 
reaction.  Tannin  forms  in  it  a  copious  precipitate ;  ammonia  throws  down  phosphate 
of  calcium  ;  nitrate  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  alcohol  pro- 
duce turbidity.  It  is  said  to  produce  a  sedative  action,  but  the  nature  of  the  actiro 
principle  is  not  exactly  known.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  821). 

THKOMBOLlTBt    A  cupric  phosphate  occurring  at  Retabanya  in  Hungary. 

THB  riv O-HOA-XiXAO.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  cobaltiferous  aluminic  silicate 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcolain  ;  also  applied  to  a  cobaltiferous  manganese-ore, 
used  for  producing  a  blue  colour  on  porcelain. 

THUJA.  The  branches  of  Thuja  occidentalis,  the  North-American  Arbor  rite, 
contain  an  essential  oil,  wax,  resin,  several  acids  (probably  including  citric  acid),  a 

•  With  traces  of  stannic  and  yauadlc  oxides. 
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bitter  principle,  sugar,  and  two  peculiar  yellow  colouring-matters,  called  thujin  and 
thujigenin. 

When  the  green  branches  of  Thuja  occidental*  are  boiled  with  strong  alcohol,  tho 
decoction  on  cooling  deposits  a  waxy  substance  in  yellow  flocks,  becoming  whito  when 
purified.  This  body,  whose  percentage  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C5H'*0,  is  a  mixture  of  a  more  soluble  and  a  less  soluble  substance  ;  when  saponified 
by  lime,  it  yields  several  acids  not  yet  cxaminod. 

When  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  branches,  which  likewise  contains  volatile  oil,  is 
distilled,  there  remains  a  green  resinous  mass,  said  to  contain  kinovous  acid,  tho 
acid  likewise  occurring  in  the  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  (iv.  650).  The  watery  liquid 
separated  from  the  resin  yields,  on  addition  of  neutral  lead-ucetate,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate containing  thujin,  together  with  pinitannic  acid  (iv.  651).  The  liquid 
filtered  from  this  precipitate  gives,  with  basic  lead-acetate,  a  precipitate  probably  con- 
taining a  little  citric  acid,  together  with  an  amorphous  tannin,  and  thujigenin.  The 
filtrate  from  this  last  precipitate  contains  sugar,  and  a  bitter  principle,  said  to  bo 
identical  with  the  pinipicrin  of  the  Seotch  fir  (iv.  651). 

If  the  branches,  after  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  are  exhausted  with  water  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  the  resulting  solution  deposits,  on  addition  of  an 
acid,  a  gelatinous  substance  having  the  composition  C"H,*0,'i. 

The  leaves  of  thuja  are  said  to  possess  medicinal  properties.  Tmctura  Thuja  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  gout,  intermittent  fever,  &c. 

The  e  s  s  e  n  t  i  a  1  o  i  1  o  f  t  h  uj  a,  which  passes  over  on  distilling  tho  ends  of  the  branches 
and  the  leaves  with  water,  is,  according  to  Schweizer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  398),  a 
mixture  of  several  oils,  and  contains  77  per  cent,  carbon,  10  9  hydrogen,  and  11*4 
oxygen.  It  is  colourless  when  fresh,  but  soon  turns  yellow  in  contact  with  the  air ;  it 
has  the  odour  of  thuja,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  therein,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  fractional  distillation,  the  greater  part 
passes  over  between  190°  and  197°,  the  boiling-point  quickly  rising  to  206°,  and  ulti- 
mately a  brown  residue  is  left. 

Crude  oil  of  thuja  dissolves  large  quantities  of  iodine ;  and  on  heating  the  solution, 
a  violent  action  takes  place,  hydriodic  acid  and  a  very  volatilo  oil  being  given  oft*. 
The  residue,  when  further  heated,  gives  off  a  dark  viscid  oil,  then  vapour  of  iodine,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal. 

When  the  volatilo  oil  just  mentioned  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  iodine,  then  ovor 
quicklime  and  potassium  in  succession,  it  becomes  colourless,  free  from  oxygen,  liko 
turpentine-oil  in  taste  and  odour,  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  between  165°  and  175°. 
Thus  purified,  it  constitutes  Schweizer1  s  t  h  uj  e  n  e  or  t  h  uj  o n  e.  The  viscid  oil,  agitated 
with  potash-ley,  Yields  to  that  liquid,  carvacrol  (i.  808),  eeparable  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  potash  appears  to  be  colophene  (i.  1086). 

Oil  of  thuja  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  acid. — By  oil  of 
vitriol  it  is  immediately  resinised. — Commercial  nitric  acia  turns  it  dark-yellow,  with- 
out setting  it  on  fire;  with  potassium  it  resinises  without  giving  off  hydrogen. — 
Hydrate  of  potassium  blackens  thuja-oil  immediately,  and  resinises  a  portion  of  it, 
whilst  another  portion  passes  over  unaltered.  Repeated  distillation  of  the  portion 
which  has  gone  over  with  hydrate  of  potassium  diminishes  its  quantity,  but  does  not 
perceptibly  alter  its  external  characters ;  aftor  five  distillations,  the  distillate  contains 
78*87  per  cent.  C,  10  98  H,  and  1015O.  From  tho  black  residue,  water  separates  a 
soluble  in  pure  water,  while  carvacrol  remains  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
(Sch  weizer.) 

THUJENE.    Syn.  with  Thujonb. 

THUJETXC  ACID.  C^H^O".  (Rochleder  and  Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  xxix.  14.)— This  acid,  which  contains  the  elements  of  3  at  water  less  than 
thujetin  (infra),  is  prepared:  1.  By  boiling  thujetin  with  baryta- water,  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  after  a  while,  then  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  liquid  while  hot ;  itthon  separates 
tn  microscopic  crystals. — 2.  Together  with  cry stalli sable  sugar,  by  boiling  thujin  for 
some  hours  with  baryta-water  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  till  a  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  liquid,  filtering,  and 
treating  the  washed  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  the  baryta,  thujetic  acid 
remains  undissolved.  It  forms  lemon-yellow  microscopic  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
precipitated  by  water. 

THTTJETIW.'  C^B^O".  (Rochleder  and  Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
xxix.  12.) — A  compound  obtained,  together  with  crystallisable  sugar,  by  hoating  thujin 
with  dilute  acids ;  the  liquid,  which  is  green  at  first,  becomes  yellow  aftor  some  time, 
then  colourless,  and  deposits  thujetin  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  Thujetin  is 
likewise  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  thujin  and  thujigenin,  in  the  manner  presently 
to  be  described. 
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Thujetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is 
not  altered  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  assume*  a 
splendid  blue-green  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia ;  green  with  potash,  becoming 
yellow,  and  finally  red-brown  on  standing,  and  then  yielding  red  flocks  with  acids.  It 
forms  red  precipitates  with  the  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead,  colours  ferric  chloride 
like  ink,  and  after  a  while  throws  down  a  dark-coloured  precipitate.  It  colours  stannic 
chloride  dark-yellow,  nitrate  of  silver  blackish-grey,  and  platinic  chloride  gradually  yel- 
lowish-brown. 


By  boiling  with  baryta-water,  it  is  converted  into  thujetic  acid :  C^ITO'-aHK)  - 
C»H*0'». 

THUJXGEirra.    OTO".    (Rochledor  and  Kawalier,  Wien."  Akad.  Ber. 


with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  791). 

Preparation. — Comminuted  Frondes  Thuja  are  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  decoction  is 
strained  and  left  to  cool ;  the  deposited  wax  is  separated  ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from 
the  filtrate ;  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  being  added  to  facilitate  the  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  (a),  containing  thujin  and 
thujetin,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  these  substances.  The  filtered  liquid,  mixed 
with  basic  acetate  of  load,  yields  a  second  precipitate  (b)  containing  thujigenin. 

a.  Preparation  of  Thujin. — The  precipitate  a  is  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  tho  liquid  is  filtered  from  undissolved  matter ;  the  filtrate  precipi- 
tated with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  washed  precipitate  decomposed  under  water  by 
sulphydric  acid ;  the  liquid  heated  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  filtered  hot ;  tho 
sulphide  of  lead  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  the  filtrate,  after 
being  freed  from  sulphydric  acid  by  heating  it  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  is 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  liquid,  after  standing  for  some  days, 
deposits  crystals  of  thujin,  which  are  collected,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  again  left  to  crystallise,  and  recrystallised  till  the  solution  of  the  sub- 


heated  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  filtered  hot  through  a  warmed  filter.  Tho  nitrate, 
heated  as  above  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, deposits 
flocks  of  thujigenin. 

c.  If  the  chief  object  is  to  obtain  thujigenin,  the  liquids  obtained  by  decomposing 
with  sulphydric  acid  the  two  precipitates  {a  and  b)  produced  by  neutral  and  basic  acetate 
of  load,  are  evaporated  till  thujin  and  thujetin  separate  out  from  them :  these  sub- 
stances are  removed,  and  tho  filtrate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed  in  the 
water-bath  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  and  then  quickly  cooled.  It  then  deposits 
thujigenin,  which  must  be  collected,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water. 

By  further  heating  tho  liquid  from  which  the  thujigenin  has  soparated,  und  then 
cooling  it,  thujetin  is  obtained,  contaminated  with  a  red  substance,  from  which  it 
may  be  freed  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  water. 

Properties  and  Reactions.— Thujigenin  forms  microscopic  needles  vory  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  almost  completely  by  water. 
When  boiled  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  it  turns  red,  and  after  prolonged  action,  is  con- 
verted into  acetyl-thuj  igonin,  CI,Ha(C,H*0),0,\  a  resinous  body  precipi  table  by 
water. 

The  investigation  of  thujigenin  is  still  incomplete ;  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  this  substance  can  bo  formed  artificially,  and  how  far  it  differs  from  thujetin. 

THUJIN.  C^H^O'*.  (Rochledor  and  Kawalier,  foe  A  crystAUisable 
glucoside,  occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  occidentalis.  The  mode  of  preparing 
it  has  just  been  described.  240  lbs.  of  Frondes  Thuja  yield  only  a  few  grammes  of 
thujin.^ 

Thujin  forms  shining  lemon-yellow  crystals,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as 
four-sided  tables.    It  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Tho  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia  or  potath,  rod-brown  with 
access  of  air,  and  yields  a  fine  yellow  precipitate  with  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lend. 
It  is  coloured  dark-green  by  ferric  chloride,  does  not  precipitate  cupric  sulphate,  platinie 
chloride,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  silver-solution  becomes  blackish-grey  on  addition 
of  ammonia. 

Decompositions.— I.  Thujin  heated  on  platinum-foil  burns,  and  leaves  a  carbona- 
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ceous  residue,  which  barns  away  slowly,  but  completely.— 2.  When  heated  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  green,  then  yellow,  and 
is  resolved  into  thujeUn,  which  separates  out,  and  sugar.  100  pts.  thqjin  take  up 
7*3  pts.  water,  and  yield  40*48  pts.  sugar  and  06*78  pts.  thujetiu : 

2C*H7'Ow  +  4H«0    =    2CtW*0'  +  C»H«0,a. 

Thujigenin  appears  also  to  be  formed  when  thujin  is  heated  for  a  short  time  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (p.  790). — 3.  Thujin  dissolves  in  baryta-water,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
which,  when  heated,  deposits  un  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  thuj»'tie  acid,  becoming 
dark  reddish-yellow  by  continued  boiling,  while  sugar  remains  in  solution  : 

2CatJH»0»  +  H'O    =    C"H«0'»  +  2C«H,*0#. 

THTTJONH.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  oil  of 
thuja  (p.  789). 

THT7XXT2L    See  Eptootb  (ii.  490). 
THUMXTB.    Syn.  with  Axixitb  (i.  477). 

THTmnwGXTIS.  Owenitc. — A  silicate  of  iron  and  aluminium,  occurring  as  an 
aggregate  of  minute  scales,  which  are  distinctly  cloavable  in  one  direction,  have  an 
olive-green  colour,  and  nacreous  lustre.  Hardness  —  2*5.  Specific  gravity  —  3*18 
to  3*20.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts,  with  moderate  facility,  to  a  black  magnetic 
glass  ;  gives  off  water  when  heated  in  a  tube ;  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
(separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Aval,,  —a.  Prom  ReichmannsdorfF,  near  Saalfeld,  in  Thuringia  (Rammels- 
berg,  Mineralchemie,  p.  851). — b.  The  same  (Smith,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xviii.  372). — 

c.  Schmiederberg,  near  Saalfeld  (Genth  and  Koyser,  ibid.  xvi.  167  ;  xviii.  410). — 

d.  Potomac  river :  Owenite  (S m i th). — e.  The  same  (Genth  and  K e y  s o r) : 

Na»0 


SiO*. 

Ai-o-> 

FeO. 

MpO. 

and  K*0. 

WO. 

a. 

22*35 

18*39 

14-86 

34*34 

1-25 

9*81 

10100 

b. 

22*05 

16*40 

17*66 

30*78 

0*89 

014 

11-44 

99*36 

c. 

23-55 

16*63 

13*79 

34*20 

1-47 

•  • 

10*57 

99-21 

d. 

23*55 

16*46 

14-33 

32-78 

1-60 

0*46 

10*48 

99*66 

e. 

2321 

1559 

13*89 

34-68 

2*62 

049 

10-59 

100*97 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  2<2FeO.SiO*).(AlJ0«;Fe'0»),SiO'.4H'0. 

TUSMBf  ©IX.  OF.  The  herb  of  garden  thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris,  L.)  yields,  by 
distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil,  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  colourless  or  yellowish, 
and  mobile ;  the  oil  commonly  occurring  in  commerce,  Awever,  is  red-brown  or 
brownish-red,  and  becomes  thicker  and  darker  by  age.  It  has  a  pleasunt  pungent 
odour  of  thyme,  and  an  aromatic  camphorous  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  between 
0*87  and  0  90.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  in  about  its  own  bulk  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0  85,  and  easily  in  ether.  Iodine  acts  but  slightly  on  oil  of  thyme  ; 
alcoholic  potash  dissolves  it.  It  turns  tho  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left*  a  column 
100  millimetres  long  producing  a  deviation  of  —8°  to  —9°. 

Oil  of  thyme  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  hydrocarbons,  namely  thy  men  e,  C,0H*\ 
and  cym en  e,  C,0H1*,  together  with  an  oxygenated  camphor  or  stearoptene,  called 
thymol,  C,0HHO  (which  is  said  to  constitute  about  half  of  the  crude  oil),  and  perhaps 
other  oxidised  products  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

On  submitting  the  crude  oil  to  fractional  distillation,  tho  thymene  passes  over  be- 
tween 160°  and  166°,  and  the  cymene  between  170°  and  180°.  This  latter  hydrocar- 
bon may  also  be  separated  from  tho  thymene  by  treating  the  mixture  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  washing  the  undissolved  portion  with  water,  and  rectifying.  Tho 
hydrocarbon  thus  obtained  has  the  composition  C'°H14,  and  appears  to  be  identical  in 
every  respect  with  cymene  obtained  from  Roman  cumin-oil. 

On  continuing  the  distillation  of  the  thyme-oil,  there  passes  over,  between  185°  and 
225°,  a  mixture  of  thymene  (and  cymene)  with  about  ^  pt.  of  thymol,  and  between 
225°  and  335°,  pure  thymol,  which  may  be  separated  from  tho  remaining  portions  of 
hydrocarbon  by  solution  in  potash-ley.  (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  119  ;  cii. 
119.) 

A  pound  of  thyme  yields,  according  to  different  statements,  from  20  to  90  grains  of 
oil,  the  quantity,  doubtless,  varying  with  the  locality  in  which  tho  plant  is  grown. 

Wild  thyme  (Thymus  serpvllum)  yields,  by  distillation  with  water,  from  0*08  to 
0*09  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  lemons  and  thyme,  and  an 
aromatic  bitter  taste.  Alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0  85  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions. 
(Herberger,  Repert.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  41 ;  Zeller,  Studien  iibcr  dthcrische  Ode,  Lan- 
dau, 1850.) 

TH  YMEID.   See  under  Thymoil  (p.  793). 
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Cl#n'«.  (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  155.)-\hvdro- 
carbon  belonging  to  the  camphcne-group,  and  constituting  the  most  volatile  portion  of 
the  oil  of  garden  thyme,  distilling  between  160°  and  185°  (p.  791).  It  may  be 
purified  by  agitation  with  potash-ley,  and  repeated  fractional  distillation  over  potas- 
sium-hydrate;  after  this  treatment,  however,  it  usually  still  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  cymene,  which  may  be  removed  by  fractional  distillation. 

Thymene  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme,  boiling  at  160°— 
1653,  and  of  specific  gravity  0  868  at  20°.  It  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left,  but  less  strongly  after  repeated  rectification  over  caustic  potash  (Lallemand).  It 
dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  yields  by  distillation  the  wd« 
products  as  oil  of  turpentine. — It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  slight  riw  of 
temperature,  and  forms  a  compound  which  remains  liquid  at  —20°,  and,  after  puri- 
fication with  chalk  and  animal  charcoal,  contains  20  per  cent,  chlorine.  (Lalle- 
mand.) 

From  the  volatile  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Ptychotis  Ajowan,  Stenhouse  obtained,  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium  of  the  portion  which  pastel 
over  below  176°,  distillation  over  caustic  potash,  treatment  with  sodium,  and 
rectification,  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  a  pungent  aromatic  odour, 
different  from  that  of  oil  of  thyme,  of  specific  gravity  0*854  at  12°,  and  boiling  at 
172°.  It  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  a  brown  thin  liquid.  It  contains  8824 
per  cent.  C  and  11*5  H,  and  is  therefore  C,0H,a,  and  perhaps  identical  with  Lalle- 
mand's  thymene.  According  to  Haines  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  315),  it  consist*  of 
evmcne,  C'H'V 

THYMICIC  ACID.     Sy n.  With  TuYMOTIC  ACID  (p.  795). 

THYMINE.  This  namo  was  applied  by  Gorup-UNanez  to  a  crystallisablf, 
slightly  basic  substance,  obtained  from  the  thymus-glaud,  which,  however,  he  after- 
wards found  to  be  identical  with  leucine. 

thymoil.  C,2HuO»  (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy*.  xlix.  160;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cii.  119.) — A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  thymcf),  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
thymol  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  the  liquid  wfyh  five  tor  six  times  its  volum* 
of  water,  and  gradually  mixing  it  in  a  retort  with  manganic?  peroxide  or  potassie 
dichromato ;  great  heat  is  then  evolved,  and  on  distilling  the  liquid,  water  passes  ovtr, 
together  with  formic  acid,  and  a  yellow  oil  which  soon  solidifies.  This  substance, 
which  is  thymoil,  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  )f>om  ethe^-alcohol. 

Thymoi'l  forms  reddish -yellow,  four-sidod,  shining,  crystalline  lamina?,  having  an 
aromatic  odour,  recalling-*!  the  same  time  that  of  iodine  and  that  of  chamomile.  It 
is  heavier  than  wafer,  onjjr  slightly  soluble  therein,  sparingly  solublo  also  in  alenU, 
easily  in  ether.  It  melts  at  18°,  gives  off  copious  vapour*  at  100°,  sublimes  at  a 
stronger  heat,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  about  235°,  leaving  in  th<>  retort 
a  dark-red  oily  residue,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  violet  metallically  lustrous 
mass.  jrigBi 

Thymoil  is  easily  altered  by  light ;  when  exposed  to  sunshino  for  some  days  in  * 
healed  tube,  it  ho,  mes  quite  black,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixturo  of  several  com- 
pounds, from  which  alcohol  extracts  thymoi'lol  and  thy  me  id,  together  with  other 
(substances,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  powder,  consisting  of  oxy thy- 
moil, CuH'*0*.  This  body  is  insoluble  iu  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  melts  without  doeom  posit  ion  at  100°,  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  vory  indifferent  substance. 

Thymoil  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  w<i 
is  separated  therefrom  unaltered  by  water.  If  the  action  of  the  acids  be  long  con- 
tinued, or  assisted  by  heat,  decomposition  takes  place,  but  the  products  have  not  been 
examined. 

Chlorine  acts  slowly  on  thymoil,  and  only  when  assisted  by  hoat,  forming  chlorinated 
ubstitution-products. 

Fused  thymoil  slowly  absorbs  dry  ammonia-go*,  forming  thy  mo'ilamioV, 
N.Ii,.CI,H"0,  a  dark-red,  uncrystallisable,  haul,  brittle  mass,  which  soften*  at 
100°,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads,  and  is  soluble  iu  alcohol. 

In  contact  with  potash-let/,  thymoil  quickly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  dis- 
solves to  a  brown-red  liquid,  containing  tho  potassium-salt  of  thymoilic  acid: 

4C"H»iO>  +  O"     «     CH^O"  +  H'O; 

Ttiymoil.  Thymoilic 

acid. 

The  thymoilate  of  potassium  may  bo  obtained  by  saturating  the  li<j uid  with  earl>onie 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol ;  and  on  decom- 
posing the  solution  of  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  thymoilic  acid  is  obtained,  in 
dingy-yellow  Tjucrystallisable  flocks,  sparingly  soluble  iu  water.    All  the  thymoilate,  i 
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excopt  the  silver-  and  lead-salts,  are  soluble  in  water.   The  lead-salt  has  the  composi- 
tion C^H^PVO11,  showing  that  the  acid  is  tribasic. 

Thymo'il,  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agent*  (such  as  nascent  hydrogen,  sul- 
phurous acid,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  stannous  chloride),  takes  up  2  at.  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  thymo'ilol,  C'TO'H)*,  a  compound  homologous  with  colourless  hydro- 
quitione  (iii.  213). 

Strong  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  colours  thymo'il  dark-violet  at  first,  but  this  colour 
disappears  again,  and  after  a  few  days  the  thymo'il  is  found  to  be  converted  into  whito 
flocculent  thymoilol,  which  may  also  be  obtained,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  treating 
thymoil  with  stannous  chloride,  &c  By  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained 
in  small,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  inodorous  and  tasteless,  dissolve 
sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melt  at  145°,  and  distils  without 
decomposition  at  290°. 

By  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  thymo'ilol  is  reconverted  into  thymoil,  this  trans- 
formation being  produced  almost  instantly  by  nitric  acid,  chlorine-water,  ferric 
chloride,  silver-nitrate,  or  potassic  dichromate.  In  the  oxidation  of  thymo'ilol,  however, 
as  well  as  in  the  action  of  reducing  agents  upon  thymo'il,  a  transient  violet  coloration 
is  produced,  indicating  the  formation  of  a  body  intermediate  between  thymo'il  and 
thymo'ilol.  This  body,  thymeid,  WO1  =  CI3H'*Ol  (thymo'il)  +  C'WK)* 
(thymo'ilol),  is  obtained  pure  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  thymoil  and  thymoilol  in 
alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution.  Tho  liquid  then  immediately  assumes  a  blood-rod 
colour,  and  yields,  on  evaporation,  violet  crystals,  which  exhibit  by  reflected  light  a 
greenish  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  the  wing-cases  of  many  insects. 

From  these  relations,  thymoil  may  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  quinone, 
thymoilol  with  colourless  hydroquinone,  and  thymeid  with  greon  hydroquinone  or 
quinhydrone ;  thus,— 

C«H'«0*  +  C^H^O*    -  C»4HM0». 
Thymoil.       ThymoHol.  Thymeid. 

C6H»Oa  +  CH«0»    -  C'aH'°0\ 
Quiuooe.    Hydroquinone.  Quinhydrono. 

  *  *  _ 

THYIVIOIIiAIVTIIHS.  \ 

THYMOIIXC  ACID.  I    See  under  Thyuoil. 
TBTKOIIOL.  J 

TBTKOL.   C'»HuO  -  C'°g,Jo.     Thymylic   Hydrate.    Thymylic  Alcohol. 

Thi/m ylic  Acid.  Camphor  or  SUearoptene  of  Thyme-oil. — This  compound,  the  oxygenated 
constituent  of  thyme-oil  (p.  791),  is  isomeric  with  cymyEc  alcohol  (ii.  208),  and 
homologous  with  phenol.  It  was  first  obtained  from  thyme-oil  by  Dovori  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phann.  lxiv.  374),  and  afterwards  examined  more  particularly  byLallomand 
(Ann.  Gh.  Fhys.  [3],  xlix.  148  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cii.  119) ;  it  appears  fc^tf  identical 
-with  the  stearoptene  of  the  volatile  oil  of  Ifcr^  mint  (Monarrfa  pt*nct<mQfe)t  wfrich 
-was  examined  by  Arppe  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  lviii.  42),  and  with  that  ©f  th$  oil  of 
Mychotis  Ajovoan,  an  East  Indian  umbelliforous  plant,  examined  by  Stenhou'w  and 
by  Haines  (iv.  746). 

Preparation. — Thymol  is  obtained  from  thyme-oil,  of  which  it  forms  about  one- 
half,  by  fractional  distillation,  passing  over  chiefly  between  225°  and  236°.  The  more 
volatile  portion,  however  (chiefly  consisting  of  thymene  and  cymene,  p.  791), 
likewise  contains  considerable  quantities  of  thymol,  which  may  be  obtained  by  agitating 
the  liquid  with  soda-ley,  separating  the  undissolved  oil,  diluting  tho  alkaline  solution 
with  water,  and  supersaturating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Part  of  the  thymol  some- 
times crystallises  spontaneously  from  the  thyme-oil  on  cooling.  Thymol  is  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  _ 

Thjmol  is  likewise  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of  horsemint,  and  from  that  of^^r 
Ptychotis  Ajoioan  by  fractional  distillation  and  recrystallisation. 

Properties. — Thymol  crystallises  in  transparent  rhomboulal  plates,  with  angles  of 
97°  30',  striated  parallel  to  tho  lateral  faces,  and  often  aggregated  into  irregular  six- 
sided  tables  (Arppe).  From  tho  oil  of  Ptychotis  Ajotoan,  it  crystallises  (according  to 
"W.  H.  Miller)  in  rhombohedral  crystals ;  from  alcoholic  solution  in  very  thin  platca, 
which  appear  monoclinic  in  consequence  of  the  great  development  of  two  parallel  ^ 
rhombohedral  faces.  ( For  the  angular  measurements,  see  Ghnelin  '*  Handbook,  xi  v.  4 1 0. ) 

Thymol  has  a  mild  odour,  which  (according  toLalleraand)is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  thyme-oil,  and  an  aromatic  peppery  taste.  In  the  solid  state,  it  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  water;  specific  gravity  =  1  0285;  in  tho  liquid  state  rather  lighter. 
It  does  not  act  on  polarised  light.  Its  melting-point  is  variously  stated.  According 
to  Lalleniand,  it  melts  at  44°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  remains  fluid  for  along 
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time  after  cooling ;  but  if  pure,  it  solidifies  immediately  whon  touched  by  a  solid  body. 
According  to  Arppe,  it  melts  at  48°,  and  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  27°.  Thymol 
from  the  oil  of  Ptychotis  Ajowan  melts,  according  to  Haines,  at  53°;.£ccortag  to 
Stonhouse,  at  44°.  Thymol  boils  at  230°  (Doveri ;  Lai** m and),  at  *231° 
(H  a  i  n  e s),  at  222°  (S  t e n  h  o u  8  o),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density, 
obs.  =»  6*4;  calc  «=  5*2. 

Thymol  dissolves  in  about  300  pts.  of  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  wator.  It  is  not 
altered  by  aqueous  ammonia,  but  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous  ammonia, 
becoming  liquid,  but  resolidifying  after  the  ammonia  has  escaped.  It  dissolves  in 
aqueous  ptotash  and  soda,  forming  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol; 
but  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air, 
with  separation  of  thymol 

When  thymol-vapour  is  passed  over  soda4t'me  heated  to  dull  redness,  no  gas  is 
evolved,  but  a  crystallisablo  thymolate  of  sodium,  CH^NaO,  is  formed,  which 
melts  whon  heated,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  forms  precipitates  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  silver-nitrate.  The  mercury-compound,  which  is  a  basic  aalt,  Ci•Ha•Hg''0,. 
Hg"<  \  has  a  greyish- violet  colour,  is  not  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  dilate 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of 
thymol.  Alcoholic  thymol  does  not  precipitate  the  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  lead- 
acetate  ;  neither  does  it  precipitate  silver-nitrate,  even  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

Decomposition*  of  Thymol. — 1.  Thymol  is  somewhat  altered  by  repeated  distillation, 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  containing  less  carbon  than  the  original  substance 
(St  en  house). — 2.  It  is  decomposed  by  phosphoric  anhydride,  but  the  products  hare 
not  been  obtained  in  very  definite  form. — 3.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  5U° — 60°, 
converts  it  into  thymylsulphuric  acid  C'HHSO*;  but  when  heated  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  240°,  ityields  sulphodraconic  ncid  (p.  521). — I.  It  dissolves  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  forms  acetothvmvl- 
sulphuricacid,  C"H'»SO*  -  (C'H'OXCH'^O*  (Lallomand).— 5.  Thymol  is 
easily  oxidised  by  chromic  acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganic  per- 
oxide, yielding  a  distillate  containing  formic  acid  and  thyrao'il,  C^ITHD*  (p. 
and  a  residue  consisting  of  a  brown  acid,  solid  and  friablo  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  dissolving  with  dark-red  colour  in  alcohol. — 6.  tfitric  acid,  whether  dilute  or 
concentrated,  acts  violently  on  thymol,  giving  off  nitrous  and  carbonic  anhydrides, 
and  forming  a  number  of  products,  chiefly  resinous  bodies,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid. — 7.  Chlorine  in  diffused  daylight  acts  with  great  violence  on  thymol,  with 
rise  of  temperature,  and  elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  thymol  remaining 
liquid,  and  assuming  a  wine-red  colour  at  the  beginning  of  tho  action.  If  too  great 
heat  be  avoided,  the  product  consists  of  trichlorothymol ;  then,  if  the  passage  of  the 
chlorine  be  continued  in  bright  daylight,  a  very  viscid  oil  is  formed,  from  which  penta- 
chlorothymol  gradually  crystallises  (La  11  em  and).— 8.  Oil  of  thyme,  distilled  with 
8  pts.  chloride  of  lime  and  24  pts.  water^yields  chloroform  (Chautard,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxiv.  485). — 9.  Bromine,  in  sum  ?#!  converts  thymol  into  pentabromothrmol 
(La  11  em  and). — 10.  Thymol  is  not  altered  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Stcnhouse). 
When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  thymol,  it  quickly  assumes  a  brown, 
and,  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  purple-brown  colour,  but  does 
not  increase  in  weight  by  moro  than  2  to  3  per  cent.,  even  when  heated  ;  on  distilling 
the  product,  unaltered  thymol  is  first  obtained,  then  a*  red  substance  (Arppe).— 
11.  Thymol  gently  heated  with  sodium  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  takes  up  the 
elements  of  the  latter,  forming  thy  my  1-carbonic  acid,  CnH,*0*  =  C,,H'*O.C0s, 
together  with  thymotic  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  therewith.  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann, 
p.  795.) 

Derivatives  of  Thumol 

Pentabromotliymol,  C,cIPBr»0.— Thymol  subjected  to  the  action  of  bromine, 
ultimately  in  sunshine,  is  completely  convert'  .1  into  a  solid,  white,  earthy  mass  of  penta- 
bromothymol,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  ether,  melts  at  a  rather  high  tempe- 
rature, with  incipient  decomposition  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  but  apparently 
without  simultaneous  formation  of  hydrocarbon.    (L a  1 1  e  m a  n d.) 

Chlorotbymols.  -a.  Trichlorothymol,  C,#H,lCl,Of  is  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine-gas  into  thymol  in  diffused  daylight  (taking  care  to  avoid  too  much  heating), 
till  the  thymol  has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  chlorine  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
On  leaving  the  product  to  stand,  long  yellow  needles  aro  formed,  which  ultimately  eanse 
it  to  solidify  :  they  may  be  purified  by  expressing  tho  remaining  liquid,  and  recry&tal- 
lising  from  ether-alcohol. 
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Trichlorothyrool  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  61°,  and  havo  an  intoxicating  odour.  It  decomposes  at  180°. — Heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol  to  100°,  it  is  converted  iuto  a  colourless  liquid,  which  float*  on  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
solidifies  on  cooling, Itml^after  solution  in  aqueous  potash,  precipitation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  drying,  forms  silky,  talc-like  flocks.  This  substance  has  at  first  an 
agreeable  odour  of  benzoin,  melts  at  45°,  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  260°  ; 
it  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  forms  a  salt  crystallising  in  slender  needles, — whence  it 
is  probably  trichlorophenol,  with  which  it  appears  to  agree  in  composition. 

0.  Pentachlorothymol,  C"H'C1»0.  (La  11  em  and,  loc.  cit.)— When  thymol  is 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine-gas  in  bright  daylight,  a 
reddish-yellow  glutinous  oil  is  formed,  in  which,  after  a  while,  crystals  of  pentachloro- 
tbymol  appear :  they  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ether. 

This  compound  forms  colourless,  very  hard  crystals,  having  the  form  of  trichloro- 
thymol  (according  to  another  statement  of  Lallemand,  it  has  the  form  of  thymol), 
melting  at  98°.  It  decomposes  at  200°,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  tritylene- 
gas,  C'H*,  while  a  solid  product  (trichlorotoluenol,  C'H*C1*0)  collects  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  charcoal  remains  behind  : 

2C'°H,CliO    -    C'HKJrO  +  C'H-  +  7HC1  +  CO  +  C*. 

In  one  experiment,  in  which  very  pure  pentachlorothymol  was  heated,  the  carbonic 
oxide  evolved  towards  the  end  of  the  process  was  mixed  with  marsh-gas,  and  the  solid 
distillate,  melting  at  ISO3,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  needles,  had  the  composi- 
tion of  tetrachlorotoluenol: 

4C'«H»CP0    -    2C'HIC1<0  +  2C'H«  +  12HC1  +  CR*  +  2CO  +  ClT. 

Impure  pentachlorothymol  yielded  also,  by  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  pro- 
duct, which,  after  the  solid  products  had  been  removed  by  weak  potash-ley,  boiled  at 
265°  (or,  according  to  Lallemand's  first  statement,  at  365°),  and  had  the  composition 
of  dichlorocumene,  CH^Cl*. 

lrritrotnyinote. — These  compounds,  which  possess  acid  properties,  are  probably 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  thymol,  but  they  are  more  easily  pre- 
pared from  thymylsulphuric  acid.    (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  152.) 

a.  Dinitrothymol,  or  Dinitrothymic  Acid,  C,#Hn(NO*)aO. — When  nitric  acid 
is  slowly  dropped  into  thymylsulphuric  aoid,  or  into  the  solution  of  a  thymylsulphatc,  tho 
liquid  becomes  slightly  warm,  and  deposits  dinitrothymol  as  a  reddish  oil,  which  soon 
solidifies  in  crystals.  This  compound  melts  at  55°,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  converted,  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  trinitrothymol,  and  by  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  into 
ethylic  dinitrothymolate. — With  bases  it  forms  salts,  which  crystallise  in  silky  noodles, 
detonato  at  160°,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  howevor  they  impart  a 
strong  colour. — The  potassium-salt  is  orange-yollow  in  the  anhydrous,  red  in  the 
hydrated  state,  very  slightly  solublo  in  water.— Tho  lead-salt,  C^H^Pb^NO*),  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  so  likewise  is  the  silver-salt. 

J8.  Trinitrothy  mol,  or  Trinitrothymic  Acid,  C^H'^NO'/O. — To  prepare  this 
compound,  dinitrothymol  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acidj  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
arid  is  gradually  added,  without  allowing  the  mixture  to  get  hot.  On  diluting  with 
wrator,  yellowish  flocks  of  trinitrothymol  are  precipitated,  which  may  be  recrystallteed 
from  boiling  water.  It  forms  beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  molt  at  100°,  and 
decompose  suddenly  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.— A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  readily  converts  it  into 
solid  trinitrothymic  ether. 

It  unites  with  bases,  forming  yellow  or  orange-yellow  salts,  which  detonate  at  150°, 
and  dissolve  in  water  more  readily  than  the  diuitrothymates.  Tho  aqueous  solution  of 
trinitrothymate  of  potassium  precipitates  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. — Trinitrothy- 
rnatc  of  lead  contains  28*83  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  and  is  therefore  C*HwPb''(NO,),Ol. 

THYMOTIC  ACX3>.  C'-H'K)*  •»  CTI^O-CO'.  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  206.) — This  acid,  isomeric  with  thymyl-carbonic  acid, 
XJ,,H,,.H.CO,t  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  thymol  with  sodium  in  a  flask  through 
which  a  rapid  current  of  carbonic  anhydrido  is  passed.  A  viscid  yellowish -brown  mass 
is  thereby  formed,  containing  thymyl-carbonate  and  thymotate  of  sodium ;  and  by 
decomposing  this  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  tho  liquid  with  oxcess  of 
ammonium-carbonate,  and  boiling  down  tho  liquid  separated  from  the  thymol  till  it 
exhibits  a  faint  acid  reaction,  a  clear  solution  of  sodic  thymotate  is  obtained,  from  which, 
on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thymotic  acid  separates  in  colourless  flocks,  containing 
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a  little  resin.    It  is  purified  by  distillation  with  water,  partly  cjoing  over  with  the  water, 
and  partly  remaining  as  a  crystalline  deposit  in  the  condensing  tube. 

Tbymotic  acid  thus  prepared  is  a  white,  loosely  coherent,  crystalline  maw,  baring 
a  silky  lustre.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  from  the  boiling  saturated  solution  it  crystallises,  by  slow  cooling,  in  long  slen- 
der needles  ;  when  boiled  with  water,  it  gives  off  pungent  irritating  vapours.  It  melts 
at  120°,  expands  in  solidifying,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  alteration. 

Thymotic  acid,  left  in  contact  with  a  warm  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  dissolves  with 
fine  blue  colour ;  the  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  is  immediately  coloured 
deep  blue  by  ferric  chloride. — Thymotic  acid  heated  with  caustic  baryta  is  resolved 
into  thymol  and  carbonic  anhydride.    (Kolbe  and  Lautemann.) 

By  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into  thy  motide  (Naquet): 

C,»H'«0>  +  PCP    =    PCI«0  +  2HC1  +  C"H»0«. 

Thymotic  Thymotide. 
acid. 

The  thymotates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water. — The  barium-salt  is  obtained 
in  large  tables  or  laminae,  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  baryta-water,  and  separating  tfct 
excess  of  baryta  with  carbonic  acid,  or  by  mixing  thymotate  of  ammonium  with 
chloride  of  barium,  and  evaporating.  The  lead-,  copper-,  and  silver-salts  are  noccalrnt 
precipitates. 

THYMOTIDE.  CnH'*0*.  (Naquet  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1885],  ii.  92.)-A  body 
produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  thymotic  acid  {supra),  or  by 
heating  the  latter  to  200°  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  To  prepare  it,  1  at.  sodic  ihy- 
motate  is  heated  with  2  at  phosphoric  pentachloride  (the  action  begins,  however,  in  the 
cold),  the  heat  being  ultimately  raised  to  200°.  HydrocMoric  acid  and  phosphoric 
oxychlorido  are  then  given  off,  and  a  pasty  mass  remains,  which,  when  freed  fiom  Uw 
ozychloride  by  water,  dissolves  completely  in  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  leaves,  on 
evaporation,  a  gummy  residue  free  from  chlorine,  which  gives  up  to  boiling  water  aa 
acid,  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  ferric  salts  (probably  thymyl-phosphoric  arid); 
from  the  residue,  dilute  potash  extracts  thymotic  acid.  The  portion  then  remaining 
undissolved  consists  of  thymotide  and  a  yellowish  resin  having  nearly  the  same  con- 
position. 

Thymotide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white,  mostly  microscopic  needles,  which  melt 
at  187°,  are  not  altered  by  hot  potash-ley  or  by  heating  to  200°  with  water,  bat  by 
fusion  with  potassium-hydrate  are  converted,  without  evolution  of  gas,  into  thymotic 


See  Thyme,  On.  ov  (p.  791). 
THYMU8-OIAND.  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  lxxxix.  115;  zrriii. 
l.__StadelerandFrerichs,Muller's  Archiv.  [1864],  p.  383  ;  Wienermed.  Wocheo- 
schr.  [1854],  No.  30 ;  Verhandl.  d.  naturforsch.  Oesellsch.  z.  Zurich,  Bd.  iii.  u.  iv. ;  J.p. 
Chem.  lxxii.  48. — 8cherer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  314.— Fri  edleb en,  Die  P*j*»- 
logxt  dcr  Thymusdrust^  Frankfurt,  1858.) — This  gland,  called  "sweetbread"  in  th* 
calf  and  lamb,  is  an  organ  situated  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  the  large  vessel* 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  In  the  embryo  and  the  infant,  it  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  rest  of  the  body,  a  very  considerable  size,  but  in  after-life  it  become* 
comparatively  smaller,  and  at  last  nearly  disappears.  It  has  been  found  to  cost.vn. 
besides  water  and  the  chemical  constituents  of  its  solid  tissue,  the  following  organic 
compounds:— soluble  albumin,  leucine,  sarcine,  xanthine,  volatile  fatty  acids  (in- 
cluding formic  and  acetic  acids),  also  lactic  acid,  succinic  acid,  sugar,  and  extraeu^ 
matters.  The  inorganic  constituents  are  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  pho^honc 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  ammoniacal  salts.  Gorup-Besanez  found  in  tie 
tbymus-gland  of  the  calf,  a  crystallisable,  slightly  basic  substance,  which  he  at  fa* 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  compound,  and  designated  as  thymine,  but  he  afterward* 
found  that  it  was  identical  with  leucine.  Tho  juice  of  the  fresh  gland  mostly  hai 
a  slight  acid  reaction,  rarely  alkaline  or  neutral. 

According  to  Fried leben,  the  quantity  of  fat  in  tho  gland  increases  considerably 
with  the  age  of  the  animal,  whereas  the  amounts  of  gluten  and  albumin  exhibit  bet 
small  differences  at  different  ages.  The  proportion  of  earthy  phosphates  gradually 
increases,  with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  afterwards  diminishes 
The  amount  of  potash  exceeds  that  of  soda.  Friedleben  found  the  quantity  of  potash 
at  all  periods  of  life  to  bo  nearly  constant,  varying  only  from  31*8  to  82*8  per  cent., 
whereas  the  soda  in  a  calf  of  ten  days  to  three  weeks  old,  amounted  to  only  16  percent, 
while  in  young  oxen  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months  it  was  from  23  to24  per  cent  The 
aqueous  extract  of  the  thymus-gland  of  the  calf  leaves  an  ash  almost  wholly  soluble 
in  water,  and  containing  potash  in  largo  quantity,  pyrophosphoric  acid,  aud  chloride  at 
sodium,  together  with  small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid. 
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found  the  proportion  of  potash  to  soda  in  one  case  to  be  2*18  :  0*60 ;  in  another, 
9*95  :  3*21.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  (anhydride  ?)  to  that  of  chlorine  was,  in  one 
experiment,  as  23*25: 14-34.  According  to  Friedleben,  the  quantity  of  limo 
in  the  thymus  exceeds  that  of  magnesia;  Gorup-Besanez,  however,  found  the 
contrary  proportion.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  836.) 

thymyl.    CI0H1S. — The  radicle  of  thymol  and  its  derivatives. 

IHTMTl,  EYDSXSS  ox*.  C,0H'*\H.— Cymene  (ii.  295)  may  be  supposed  to 
bethus  constituted. 

(SO')") 

THYiwvi.strx.PHirRxc  acxx>.  C'<>H'«S0*  -  (C"H,J)HS0*  -  C'»H»  }0\ 

H  ) 

Sulphothymic  Acid.  (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  150.)-— Thymol  dis- 
solves abundantly  in  oil  of  vitriol  at  50° — 60°,  and  solidities  on  cooling  to  a  crys- 
talline mass,  having  only  a  mint  red  colour.  By  dissolving  this  mass  in  water, 
and  saturating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  lead,  sul- 
phothymate  of  barium  or  lead  is  obtained,  from  which  the  sulphothymic  acid 
may  be  separated,  and  crystallised  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution  in  a  vacuum. 
It  crystallises  in  translucent  poarly  tables  or  prisms,  which  contain  C,fHHSO\H1,Of 
and  do  not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Its  aqueous  solution,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  forms  dmitrothymol ;  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  jxroxide  of  manganese,  or  dickromate  of  potassium,  it  forms  thymo'il  (p.  792). 

With  bases  it  forms  the  thymyl-sulphates,  C"H'sMSO\  which  crystallise  in 
forms  of  the  monoclinic  system.  They  decompose  at  120°,  with  violet-red  colouring, 
and  volatilisation  of  thymol. — The  ammonium-salt,  which  separates  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  well-developed  crystals,  also  the  potassium-  and  sodium-salts,  leave,  when 
thus  treated,  anhydrosulphates.*  The  sulphothymatcs  dissolve  very  easily  in  water  and 
in  absolute  alcohol,  somewhat  less  in  ether. 

Acetothymylsulphuric  Acid,  C'H  *SO*  -  CI*W\G,R*0)  j  SO4.  Sulphaceto- 

thymic  Acid.  (Lallemand,  he.  cit.} — When  thymol  is  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  containing  a  little  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
mixture,  combination  takes  place  at  a  gentle  heat ;  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  crystalline  mass,  which  must  be  dried  on  porous  earthenware,  and  freed  from  excess 
of  acetic  acid,  by  leaving  it  over  quicklime  in  a  vacuum. 

The  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  With  bases  it  forms  crystallisable  salts,  which  become 
anhydrous  without  decomposition  at  110°,  but  are  decomposed,  with  liberation  of 
acetic  acid,  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  boiled  or  quickly  evaporated.  The  salts 
are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Bulphacetothymate  of  Barium,  C*«H**Ba"SllOwl  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  carbonate  of  barium. 

THTMYXStnPBTOOUS  ACX3>.  C,cHuSO».  Syn.  with  Ctmylsulphitkous 
Acid  (ii.  299). 

TXCtrxrAS  POXSOxr.  An  arrow-poison,  used  by  the  Tecunas  (or  Ticunas)  and 
other  Indian  tribes  dwelling  near  the  Amazon.  When  given  to  animals,  it  produces 
strong  convulsions,  lasting  for  hours.  It  probably  contains  picrotoxin,  like  other 
South- American  arrow-poisons;  but  it  has  not  been  accurately  investigated. 

TXIiE  ORB.   The  earthy  variety  of  native  cuprous  oxide  (ii.  70). 

tilkerodits.   Selenide  of  lead  and  cobalt  (iii.  557). 

TXXiXiAJTOSXA..   A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 

order  Bromdiacece.  T.  usneo'ides  (called  Barbe  de  vittllard  by  the  French,  Barba  de 
Too  by  the  Portuguese)  is  a  parasitical  plant,  growing  on  trees  in  Carolina  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  having  long,  wiry,  contorted  stems,  which  creep  along  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  old  trees,  and  sometimes  hang  down  in  a  bunch,  like  the  hairs  of  a  horse's 
tail  These  stems,  when  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  bark,  are  used  as  packing 
material  instead  of  horsehair.  TUlandsia  recurvata,  growing  in  Peru,  is  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

According  to  Avequin  (J.  Pharm.  £31,  xxxv.  95),  100  pts.  of  the  dried  plant  of 
T.  usneotdes  [at  what  temperature?]  yield  3*23  per  cent,  ash,  containing,  in  100  pts., 
3<>*4  carbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  18*5  lime  and  carbo- 
nate of  calcium,  28*6  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  17*4  silica,  with 
traces  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

*  Unless  the  ulti  contain  water  of  crystallisation.  It  U  not  easy  to  understand  how  thymol  can  be 
fornitti  from  their  decomposition,  inasmuch  at  it  contains  14  at.  hyiirnpen,  whereas  tha  anhydrous  sal* 
phot hymatcs  couuia only  13 at.:  2C'°Hl3Mi>0*  =»  <2C">HHO  -  IPO)  +  M-SLM.SO*. 
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TUlandsia  dianthoidea  (L.),  an  air-plant,  which  does  not  grow  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  soil,  nevertheless  contains  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
together  with  lime  and  magnesia,  and  traces  of  alkalis,  phosphoric  acid,  manganese, 
iron,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  &c    (Be  Luc  a,  Compt.  rend.  li.  176.) 

TXTCA.  A  medicinal  preparation,  introduced  of  late  years  as  a  remedy  forphthisis. 
It  is  imported  from  Tampico,  and  is  said  to  be  prepared  as  a  syrup,  by  boiling  the 
fruits  of  Crescmtia  cdulis  with  sugar,  and  mixing  the  product  with  almond-oil. 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  cvii.  375;  Handw.  d.  Chem.viii.  840.) 

TXivr  AZXTS.  Breithaupt's  name  for  a  rock,  occurring  in  Eastern  Servia,  formerly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  trachytes.  It  is  porphyritic,  and  related  to  dionte,  or  to 
the  so-called  greenstones. 

TUT.  jStein.  Zinn.  Stannum.— Atomic  weight,  118;  Symbol,  Sn.— This  metal 
has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times :  it  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Numbers  TT*i 
22).  The  Phoenicians,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  fetched  the  metal  Keurcirffos 
from  the  British  Isles,  anciently  called  the  Cassiterides.  The  word  YMcalrtpw 
appears,  however  to  have  been  applied  in  very  ancient  times,  and  the  Latin  word 
stannum  somewhat  later,  not  so  much  to  tin  as  to  certain  white  metallic  alloys; 
at  all  events,  tin  and  lead  were  regarded  as  similar  metals,  and  were  often  con- 
founded. Even  Pliny  sometimes  does  not  use  the  word  stannum  for  tin,  but  desig- 
nates this  metal  as  Plumbum  album,  8.  candidum,  in  contradistinction  to  lead,  or 
-  Plumbum  nigrum.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  gtan- 
num was  applied  to  the  metal  now  called  tin  (Kopp's  Geschichte),  which  wag  after- 
wards named  Jupiter  by  the  alchemists,  and  represented  graphically  by  the  symbol 
of  that  planet,  J/. . 

Occurrence  and  Distribution. — Tin  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  many  other 
metals,  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  as  the  commercial  supplies  of  it  are  drawn  from 
comparatively  few  localities,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  yielding  by  far  the  largest  quan- 
tity. The  stream-works  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Dutch  island  of  Bancs  pro- 
bably rank  next  in  importance.  The  exports  from  Bolivia  are  now  very  considerable, 
and  large  quantities  have  of  late  years  been  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia.  A  valuable  addition  of  the  metal  has  been  obtained  from  Australia, 
shipped  almost  entirely  from  the  port  of  Melbourne.  The  Australian  tin  contains,  at 
times,  so  large  an  amount  of  gold,  that  the  latter  can  be  profitably  extracted.  No  other 
deposits,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  the  object  of  mining  explorations  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  are  at  present  known ;  but  oxide  of  tin  (Cassiterife)  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  Islo  of  Man,  Ireland,  Greenland,  France,  Gallicia,  Spain, 
Silesia,  in  the  Fiehtel  and  Biesengebirge  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  No  mines  are  worked  in  Peru,  but  the  name  Peruvian  tin  ha* 
originated  from  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Oruro  and  Carabuco,  in  Bolivia,  being  ex- 
ported from  Arica,  a  seaport  on  the  Peruvian  coast. 

Tin  occurs  in  the  metallic  stat^somewhat  more  frequently  as  disulpbide,  in 
tin-pyritos,  but  most  abundantly  as  dioxide  or  stannic  oxide,  forming  the  ore  called 
tinstone,  or  cassiterito. 

Native  Tin  (metallic  tin)  has  been  described  by  Hermann  as  occurring  in  the  gold- 
sands  of  Siberia,  and  by  Forbes  in  the  auriferous  drift  of  Tipuani  in  Bolivia ;  but  a* 
both  these  specimens  contain  lead,  a  metal  seldom  present  together  with  tin -ore*,  it 
may  be  doubted  whethor  the  tin  so  found  may  not  have  been  derived  from  arttVul 
sources.    Native  tin  has  also  been  reported  from  Oruro,  in  Bolivia.    (Forbes  RuL 

MaTp],xxix.  133.) 

Tin-pyrites  (stannifie,  bell-metal  ore,  Zinnkies)  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 

tin-veins  of  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Oruro  (Bolivia).  It  has  the  composition  of  a  cuproeo- 

Cu'S  / 

ferrous  sulphostannate,  pe»g  j  SnS*,  the  iron  being  generally  more  or  less  replaced  by 

sine ;  it  contains  from  14  to  30  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Cassiterite  (tinstone,  stream- tin,  wood-tin),  the  dioxide  or  bioxide  of  the  metal. 
SnO*,  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  ore  of  tin  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  the 
subject  of  mineral  exploration ;  it  is  found  both  in  veins  and  in  alluvial  drift-deposit*, 
accompanied  in  many  cases  by  tungsten,  generally  as  wolfram,  as  in  Cornwall. 
France,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Bolivia,  &c.  In  the  alluvial  deposits,  native  gold  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  invariably,  found  to  accompany  cassiterite,  as  is  the  case  in  Cornwall, 
Ireland,  Virginia,  Bolivia,  Australia,  &c.  Although  tin  seldom  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  other  minerals,  it  seems  to  be  characteristic,  though  occurring  only  in  very 
minute  quantities,  in  some  of  the  compounds  of  niobic  or  columbic,  rantalic,  and 
titanic  acids:  thus  it  has  been  observed  in  cehimbite,  pyrochlore,  tyrite,  tantalite, 
yttrotantalite,  fe.rgusonite,  aeschynitc,  polymignite,  &c.  Traces  of  tin  have  been 
reported  to  occur  in  meteorites,  and  also  in  a  variety  of  iron-pyrites  from  Spain. 
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Cassiterite  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  veins  or  small  strata,  which  traverse  primitive 
rocks,  mixed  with  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  tungsten ;  the  veins 
are  of  varying  thickness.  It  is  sometimes  also  found  in  numerous  ramifications  of 
small  veins  or  "  Stockwerke,"  which  occur  in  felspar,  porphyry,  or  in  a  granite  which 
frequently  has  its  felspar  disintegrated  into  kaolin,  or  china-clay.  These  little  veins 
seldom  exceed  six  inches  in  width,  and  are  frequently  not  nearly  so  wide;  they  run 
generally  east  and  west,  with  a  dip  almost  vertical ;  this  description  of  ore  is  the  com- 
mon "  tinstone." 

The  lodes  in  Cornwall  are  grouped  into  three  districts,  namely :  first,  in  the  south- 
west of  the  county,  beyond  Truro,  near  Helston  ;  secondly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Austell ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire. 

Many  of  the  lodes  traversing  granite  are  worked  profitably,  as  tho  rock  in  which 
they  occur  is  generally  softened  by  decomposition.  As  a  general  rule,  the  veins  having 
an  easterly  or  westerly  direction  are  those  which  have  the  ore  in  profitable  abundance, 
while  those  rauging  northerly  and  southerly  often  contain  other  metals. 

Although  there  are  numerons  exceptions,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  this  ore 
is  somewhat  marked.  Certain  combinations  of  rocks  appear  to  bo  the  conditions 
which  may  have  assisted  in  rendering  the  ores  of  one  metal  more  abundant  than  those 
of  another  in  the  range  of  parts  of  the  same  mineral  lode.  For  instance,  it  is  often 
found  that  a  lode  is  cupriferous  amid  the  slate-country,  and  chiefly  stanniferous 
towards  the  granite.  Some  of  the  copper-veins  in  Cornwall  have  been  worked  for  tin 
upon  their  backs,  as  tho  upper  part  of  mineral  veins  are  often  tunned  in  tho  mining 
districts,  and  have  been  abandoned  when  copper-ore  was  obtained  beneath.  In  other 
places,  copper  has  been  found  between  tin ;  at  Dalcoath  mine,  Camborne,  tin  occurred 
in  profitable  quantities  in  the  depth,  after  the  vein  had  been  worked  chiefly  for  copper, 
the  higher  portions  having  formerly  furnished  tin  as  tho  principal  ore. 

If  tin  be  discovered  first,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  a  certain  depth,  and 
is  succeeded  by  copper ;  in  others,  tin  is  found  to  the  depth  of  more  than  300  fathoms 
beneath  tho  surface.  If  a  copper  lode  meets  one  of  tin,  it  usually  passes  through  it, 
and  heaves  it  out  of  its  course. 

Metallurgy  of  Tin.— Tin,  as  above  stated,  is  entirely  extracted  from  the  dioxide, 
The  orw-tm  requires  much  care  in  dressing,  to  separate  mechanically  the  various 
foreign  substances  which  it  contains.    The  preliminary  operations  are: — 

1.  Cleansing  the  rough  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  This  is  sometimes  done  by 
placing  the  ore  on  a  grating,  allowing  water  to  fall  over  it  from  some  elevation,  or  by 
agitating  it  with  a  stream  of  water. 

2.  Sorting  the  cleansed  oro  into  four  qualities : 

I.  That  which  is  rich  in  tin. 
II.  That  containing  tin  and  other  metals. 

III.  That  containing  copper-ore. 

IV.  Stony  gangue,  or  useless  ingredients. 

3.  Stampingor  rolling  the  ores  No.  I.  into  a  certain  fineness,  according  to  its  quality, 
which  is  of  so  much  importuuee  that  it  is  regulated  by  a  copper  plato  pierced  with  a 
certain  number  of  holes  in  the  square  inch,  placed  in  front  of  the  stamp-box,  through 
which  everything  from  tho  stamping-mill  is  mado  to  run  off,  with  a  constant  stream  of 
water  introduced  for  the  purpose.  The  stamps  are  of  the  usual  description  :  the  bars 
are  of  wood,  between  five  and  six  inches  square,  fastened  by  a  tail  to  a  cast-iron  head, 
of  about  280  lbs.  weight.  Tho  stamp-chest  is  open  behind,  so  that,  as  the  ore  is  pounded, 
it  Blips  away  from  under  the  stamp-heads  by  its  own  gravity,  along  an  inclined  piano 
with  a  stream  of  water.  Tho  rolls  are  similar  to  thoso  for  other  ores;  generally,  they 
consist  of  two  pairs  of  smooth  cylinders,  turning  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions. 
Above  the  upper  pair  is  a  hopper,  which  discharges  down  between  them,  by  means  of 
a  particular  mechanical  contrivance,  the  oro  which  is  brought  to  it  by  waggons ;  these 
waggons  advance  upon  a  railway,  and  empty  their  contents  into  the  hopper  through  a 
trap-hole.  Below  the  hopper  is  a  small  iron  bucket,  which  receives  the  ore,  is  shaken, 
and  throws  it  continually  upon  the  rolls  by  the  constant  jolts  given  to  it  by  a  crank- 
rod.  This  bucket  is  so  contrived,  that  too  much  ore  can  never  fall  upon  tho  rolls  and 
obstruct  their  even  movement.  A  small  stream  of  water  is  often  led  into  the  bucket, 
spreading  over  the  rolls  and  preventing  them  from  heating.  After  the  ore  is  reduced 
to  powder,  it  next  undergoes  the  very  important  operation  of  washing. 

This  operation  is  carried  on  under  very  advantageous  circumstances  compared  with 
the  similar  operation  with  most  other  metals,  in  consequence  of  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  the  cassiterite,  which  enables  the  washing  to  be  profitably  applied,  even  when  the  ore 
contains  only  0*5  to  TO  per  cent,  of  tin.  The  ore  is  washed  either  in  a  buddle  and 
tossing- tub  or  dolly  (in  tho  German  chest  or  rack),  or  in  the  trunking-box,  which  are 
employed  according  to  tho  different  conditions  of  the  pulverised  oro.   As  tho  process 
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of  washing  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  adopted  for  the  ores  of  other  metals,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  various  machines  employed  in  Cornwall 
The  rich  products  of  the  washings  consist  principally  of  stannic  oxide  and  the  heavy 
metalliferous  ores,  such  as  arsenides,  disulphides  of  iron,  and  wolfram  mixed  with  sands 
and  slimes.  The  sands  from  several  of  the  tin-mines,  after  washing,  have  a  white  me- 
tallic colour,  arising  from  the  presence  of  arsenical  pyrites  (mitpickel) ;  the  workmen  all 
them  tin-whits.    After  the  ores  aro  washed,  they  are  removed  to  the  burning- lanur, 
to  he  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  calciner,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  that  em- 
ployed for  copper-ores,  excepting  that  it  is  smaller,  and  has  only  one  door.  The. 
chimney  generally  leads  to  flues,  in  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  condensed.  At  Par 
Consols  the  calciners  have  the  following  dimensions : — 

The  bottom,  from  the  bridge  to  the  front-door,  is  7  ft  4  in.  long,  5  in  the  centre, 
18  in.  wide  at  the  front-door,  8  in.  high  over  the  bridge,  16  in.  in  the  centre,  and  10  is. 
high  at  the  sides.  The  ores  are  charged  in  the  usual  manner  from  a  bin  or  hopper, 
the  calcine-man  extending  them  first  over  the  surface  near  the  bridge.  They  are  rabbled 
every  20  or  30  minutes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ores ;  and  are  divided  into  thrte 
heaps  across  the  furnace,  to  expose  their  sides  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heat.  Wbea 
some  bright  points  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ores,  and  there  is  no  longer  anj 
escape  of  white  fumes,  the  work  is  finished.  At  the  commencement  of  the  calcination, 
only  a  moderate  heat  is  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased  until  the  sulphur  (from 
the  sulphides  of  iron,  &c.)  is  nearly  expelled.  When  the  operation  is  conducted  care- 
lessly, and  the  heat  applied  too  rapidly,  a  fusible  sulphide  of  tin  is  formed,  and  the 
mass  agglutinates,  which  is  termed  kerming:  if  this  accident  should  happen,  it  a 


necessary  to  grind  the  ores  over  again. 

When  the  charge  is  sufficiently  calcined,  it  is  removed  from  the  calciner,  and  exposed 
in  small  heaps  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  to  promote  the  oxida- 
tion of  any  remaining  sulphides  into  sulphates.  When  thus  oxidised,  it  is  thrown  into 
a  large  tub  filled  with  water,  stirred  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  left  to  settle,  by  which 
means  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  are  dissolved.  The  water  is  afterwsrdi 
transferred  into  a  largo  tank,  and  the  copper  which  may  be  in  the  solution  is  recovered 
by  precipitation  with  metallic  iron.  The  ore  thus  calcined,  oxidised,  and  lixiviated,  i« 
washed  once  more  on  the  rack-table,  and  the  lighter  parts  removed.  The  heavirtt 
parts  necessarily  contain  the  most  metal,  and  are  sold  to  the  smelters  under  the  name 
of  black  tin.   That  which  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  much  mixed 

Mto  be< 


with  wolfram,  is  called  m  o c  k  - 1  e  a  d,  and  sent  once  more  to  the  stamps  to 
washed,  after  which  it  is  sold  as  black  tin. 

The  rotary  calciners  calcine  well,  and  do  much  work ;  but  they  must  bo  pat  in 
motion  cither  by  water  or  steam-power,  and  the  cost  of  their  erection  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  tho  ordinary  reverberatory  calciner,  which  can  bo  put  up  for  about  £30. 

The  usual  cost  of  calcining,  per  ton  of  black  tin,  is : 

a.  d. 

For  labour  .      .      .      .      •      .   4    0  \ 
1714  lbs.  of  coal,  at  13*.  per  ton  .      .   9  6 

13  6}: 

to  which  must  be  added  the  wear-and-tcar  of  utensils,  &c  Some  calculate  that  the 
average  cost  is  greater,  amounting  to  20a.  per  ton :  from  this  is  to  be  deducted,  bowew, 
the  value  of  a  large  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  obtained.  The  mean  yield  of  tin-ores 
prepared  in  Cornwall  may  be  estimated  at  2  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  50  tons  d 
ore  will  givo  1  ton  of  black  tin.  The  cost  of  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores 
varies  greatly  in  proportion  to  their  yield,  the  hardness  of  the  gangue,  &c,  but  tho>e 
of  the  usual  produce  and  hardness  may  be  reckoned  at  4a.  \0d.  tier  ton  of  ores,  <* 
about  £12  per  ton  on  black  tin.  There  aro,  however,  many  ores  which  do  not  conuin 
more  than  0-5  per  cent,  of  metal,  but  they  are  easily  dressed,  as  the  grain  is  large  and 
pure,  and  they  require  no  calcining:  their  coat  of  calcination  may  be  calculated  u 
follows : 

a.  d. 

Hugging  and  spelling .       .      .  .10 

Stamping  0  4 

Washing  1  0 

2    4  per  ton  of  ore, 

equal  to  £23  6a.  Sd.  per  ton  of  black  tin.  This  estimate  does  not  take  account  of  the 
loss  in  washing,  which  is  supposed  to  averago  fully  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  assay,  which 
is  less  than  the  actual  product. 

The  smelting  of  the  black  tin  is  effected  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  When 
only  an  impure  metal  is  required,  it  undergoes  two  different  processes — first  io  *  re^00* 
tion  furnace,  and  then  in  a  refining  furnace.    When  a  very  pure  tin  is  wanted,  called 
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grain-tin,  the  stream-tin  is  fused  in  a  blast-furnace,  supplied  with  charcoal.  It  will 
be  seen  (by  figs.  817,  818,  and  819),  that  the  rererberatory  furnaces  employed  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  for  copper,  except  in  the  addition  of  the  two  round 
basins  {fig.  817),  D  D,  into  which  the  melted  tin  is  drawn  off  and  ladled  into  moulds. 


Fig.  817. 


When  the  furnace  is  properly  heated,  it  is  charged  with  about  a  ton  of  calcined  ore, 
which  is  intimately  mixed  with  fine  charcoal  or  anthracite-coal,  to  the  amount  of 
about  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  also  with  some  slaked  lime  or  fluor-spar  as  a  flux. 
When  the  charge  is  let  down,  the  aperture  C  (fig.  818)  in  the  roof  of  the  bridge  is 


Fig.  818. 


opened,  which  permits  the  escape  of  fumes.    The  heat  of  the  furnace  is  at  first  gently 
raised,  for  if  it  were  too  great,  the  tin-oxide  would  unite  with  the  quarts  of  the  gangue, 
and  form  a  very  difficultly  decomposible  silicate.   The  charge  is  allowed  to  heat  for 
Vol.  V.  8  F 
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six  or  eight  hoars,  vrhon  the  door  is  opened,  and  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  iron 
rabble,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  metal  and  the  slag.  After  waiting  a  short  time, 
to  allow  the  metal  to  subside,  the  slag  or  scoria  which  float*  on  the  surface  is  skimmed 
off  with  a  skimming  rabble,  uud  preserved ;  the  upper  part  of  the  slag  is  poor  in 
metal,  but  the  lower  in  rich  ;  it  is  therefore  re-smelted.  When  the  metal  i»  perfectly 
skimmed,  the  tap-hole  (which  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  dry  wood)  at  the  side  of  the 
furnace  is  opened,  and  the  tin  allowed  to  flow  into  the  circular  basins. 

The  tin,  thus  reduced,  is  by  no  means  puro :  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  undergo  the 
refining  process,  which  is  performed  by  liquation  and  refining  proper  (lixiviation). 
Liquation  is  accomplished  in  a  reverberator)'  furnace,  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
smelting  is  effected  ;  but  it  is  provided  with  a  more  sloping  bottom,  similar  to  that  for 
refining  copper.  The  pigs  of  tin  are  piled  np  on  the  bottom,  close  to  the  bridge,  and 
the  tin,  when  moderately  heated,  gradually  melts,  and  flows  down  into  the  refining-basin 
made  in  the  bottom.  When  the  blocks  aro  exhausted  of  pure  tin,  skeletons  of  the 
pigs  remain  as  a  refractory  residuum,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxides  of  iron  and  other 
foreign  metals.  More  pigs  are  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  first,  and  the  metal  is  then 
run  from  the  furnace  into  a  large  iron  pan  or  kettle,  which  holds  about  five  tons. 

The  next  process  is  refi n i ng  proper,  or  lixiviation. — The  kettle  or  refining- 
Iwisin  is  placed  over  a  fire-grate,  and  heated  so  as  to  preserve  the  metal  in  a  fluid 
state.    Into  this  metal  bath,  billets  of  greenwood  are  plunged,  and  set  in  a  rotary 


Fig.  819. 
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motion  by  a  machine  called  a  ffibhet,  placed  over  the  kettle:  the  disengagement  of  p«» 
from  the  wood  causes  a  constant  ebullition  in  the  tin,  and  a  froth  on  the  surface,  w  hich 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  oxides  of  foreign  metals  and  tin  ;  this  is  skimmed  off  the 
surface,  and  reserved  for  re-smelting. 

In  about  three  or  four  hours,  the  boiling  is  finished  :  the  greenwood  is  removed,  and 
the  tin  allowed  to  settle.    On  cooling  slowly,  the  metal  separates  into  different  strata, 
of  which  the  upper  is  the  purest,  the  middle  slightly  charged  with  foreign  metals,  and 
the  lowest  very  impure.    After  a  couple  of  hours,  it  is  gently  ladled  out  into  moulds. 
The  quality  of  the  tin  depends  on  the  order  in  which  it  ha*  been  ladled ;  the  first 
blocks  contain,  of  course,  the  purest  metal,  and  the  last  are  so  impure  as  to  require  to 
be  again  subjected  to  liquation  and  refining.    The  whole  operation  requires  from  five 
to  six  hours,  including  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  subsidence  of  the  metaL  The 
moulds  into  which  the  tin  is  cast  are  generally  made  of  granite,  and  are  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  contain  three  hundredweight  of  black  tin. 

Tin-ore  melted  in  the  blast-furnace  produces  the  pnrest  metal.  When  the  furnace 
is  thoroughly  heated,  it  is  charged  with  ore  and  charcoal,  damped  toeau«e  anadhei*on 
between  the  two,  and  the  furnace  is  constantly  kept  full  while  thf>  operation  i*  going 
on.  The  tin  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  first  basin,  and  then  into  the  second,  where  it 
is  left  to  aettle  for  some  time.  The  tin  in  tho  metallic  lath  falls  into  strata  similar  to 
thoae  from  the  refining  furnace,  the  impure  part  settling  to  the  bottom,  which  isagaiu 
re-smelted. 
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Grain-tin  is  formed  from  the  finest  blocks;  these  aro  heatod  to  nearly  melting- 
joint,  when  they  become  brittle  ;  they  are  thon  dropped  from  a  considerable  height ; 
ihe  metal  is  thus  broken,  and  forms  elongated  grains  or  tears. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  consumes  about  two  tons  of  coal  for  one  ton  of  metal ; 
the  blast-furnace  about  thirty-one  hundredweight  of  charcoal  for  one  ton  of  metal. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  exact  loss  of  metallic  tin  in  smelting  by  the  rever- 
)>eratory  and  blast-furnaces.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  black  tin,  which 
gave  73  per  cent,  of  tin  by  assay,  yieldod  66'5  per  cent,  of  pure  tin  when  smelted  and 
refined,  leaving  a  large  quantity  in  the  state  of  silicate,  most  of  which,  no  doubt, 
could  bo  recovered.  In  the  blast-furnace  the  loss  is  considered  to  be  about  15 
per  cent 

Properties  of  Tin. — The  tin  of  commerce  is  never  pure ;  the  metal  from  Banca  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  smallest  amount  of  impurity.  Tin  is  generally  associated  with 
small  quantities  of  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  occasionally  tungsten,  manganese, 
antimony,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  molybdenum.  To  obtain  it  chemically  pure,  the  tin  of 
commerce  is  granulated  and  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  small  quantity  of 
water  is  cautiously  poured  into  the  solution,  so  as  to  form  two  strata  ;  and  a  plate  of 
tin  is  then  introduced,  traversing  the  two  liquids.  After  some  time,  crystals  of  pure 
tin  are  deposited  upon  the  plate,  owing  to  the  feeble  galvanic  current  which  is  excited. 
Or  tin  may  be  digested  in  nitric  acid,  the  white  insoluble  residue  (metastannic  acid) 
digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  powder  reduced  by  charcoal. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  having  however  a  peculiar  yellowish  tinge.  When  warm,  it 
emits  a  characteristic  smell,  and  a  bar,  when  bent,  gives  a  singular  crackling  sound 
(eort  detain),  owing  to  the  interior  crystals  breaking  against  each  other.  It  is  soon 
tarnished  by  tho  air  of  large  towns,  owing  probably  to  a  film  of  sulphide,  as  it  is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  the  combined  presence  of  uir  and  moisture.  Tin,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lead  and  thallium,  is  the  least  tenacious  of  the  well-known  metals.  A  wire  -,■> 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support  only  about  31  pounds :  a  bar,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  will  not  support  more  than  294  pounds  weight.  The  malleability  of 
tin  is  very  considerable  ;  it  is  expanded,  by  combined  hammering  and  heating,  into 
sheets  or  leaves  called  tinfoil,  barely  x^th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  tinfoil 
that  is  laid  upon  tho  back  of  glass  mirrors,  and  there  amalgamated  with  mercury, 
forming  what  is  called  the  silvering. 

Tin  can  be  easily  obtained  in  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  as  bismuth.  Tho  best 
method  is  to  fuse  some  pounds  of  the  metal,  and,  when  it  is  nearly  solidified,  to  pierce 
the  centre  of  the  mass  with  a  stick  of  incandescent  charcoal,  and  pour  off  tho  portion 
which  still  remains  liquid;  fine  crystals  of  tin  are  thon  found  upon  the  sides  of  tho 
interior.  Tin,  indeed,  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  crystallise,  as  may  easily  bo 
shown  by  washing  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  warm,  diluted,  nitro-hydroehlorie 
acid,  when  it  becomes  covered  with  a  mass  of  crystalline  forms,  having  a  vory  beaut  iful 
appearance  something  like  watered  silk,  and  formerly  much  used,  under  the  naoie  of 
mo  tree  metallique,  for  the  manufacture  of  workboxes,  tea-caddies,  &c.  Tho  appearance 
is  caused  by  the  unequal  reflection  of  light  by  tho  facets  of  tho  crystals  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  acid.  Louis  Vallet,  in  1817,  obtained  a  patont  for  the  production  of  these 
crystals,  or,  as  ho  expressed  it,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  now  ornamental  surface  of 
metal  or  metallic  composition.  The  surfaces  of  tin,  or  of  meUls  coated  with  tin,  are 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  together  with  1  pt.  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water. 
In  the  following  year  (1818),  Mr.  M.  Isumbard  Brunei  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
somewhat  similar  application  of  acids  on  the  surface  of  tin.  The  process  is  thus 
described  :  "  A  new  species  of  tinfoil,  capable  of  being  crystallised  in  large,  varied,  and 
beautiful  crystallisation."  A  sheet  of  tin  or  tinfoil  is  laid  evenly  upon  a  flat  pljit  of 
metallic  or  vitreous  substance,  which  may  be  heated  from  below  by  a  bath  of  melted 
alloy,  as  of  two-thirds  of  tin  and  one-third  of  lead  :  heat  is  then  applied,  by  means  of 
common  gas-jets  and  flexiblo  tubes,  to  those  parts  to  which  it  is  desired  to  give  an 
ornamental  crystalline  conformation.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  5  pts.  of  water, 
and  nitrous  (?)  acid  diluted  with  1  pt.  of  water,  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  10  pts. 
of  the  former  to  1  pt.  of  the  latter,  and  applied  by  a  brush  to  the  surfaco  of  the  tin  ; 
it  is  then  washed,  and  may  be  varnished  or  japanned  in  the  usual  way. 

The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  7'29,  and  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  rolling. 
That  of  the  crystals  was  found  by  Miller  to  be  7"  177  :  according  to  Devi  lie,  the 
specific  gravity  of  slowly-cooled  tin  is  7'373 ;  that  of  tin  rapidly  cooled,  by  pouring 
into  water,  7  239.  Its  cubical  expansion  for  1°  C.  (between  9°  and  72°)  is  0-000070. 
(Kopp.) 

Tin  melts  at  222°  (Crichtonand  Rudborg),  at  230°  fKuppfer),  at  237'2° 
(Person).  Its  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  is  0  0 162,  in  the  liquid  state  0  0637  ;  its 
latent  heat  of  fusion,  between  2-30°  and  360°,  is  14*252  (Person).  It  boils  at  a  white 
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heat  It  haa  but  a  small  heat-conducting  power  (according  to  Calvert  »  422.  that 
of  silver  being  1000).  It  lakes  a  fine  polish,  and  has  then  but  little  radiating  power: 
hence  vessels  of  polished  tin  are  well  adapted  for  keeping  liquids  warm.  • 

Tin  does  not  oxidise  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  air,  even  when  moist,  and  but 
very  slightly  in  water,  retaining  its  metallic  lustre  for  a  long  time  :  hence  iron  which 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  is  often  tinned,  to  prevent  it  from  rusting.  When  tin  is 
fused  in  the  air,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  grey  film,  containing  both, 
protoxide  and  dioxide  of  tin.  If  the  film  be  removed,  it  is  again  formed,  and  if  this 
grey  powder  l>e  continuously  heated,  it  becomes  white.  It  is  used  for  polishing  plate 
in  the  same  way  as  put (y. powder,  whieh  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
the  metal. 

If  tin  be  kept  at  an  ordinary  red  heat,  it  gives  out  vapours,  but  they  have  little 
tension,  and  there  is  but  small  loss  of  weight ;  at  a  stroug  white  heat,  it  burns  in  the 
air  with  a  bright  flame.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  will  decompose  steam,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen. 

St  rong  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*5  does  not  act  upon  tin,  the  metal  even  preserv- 
ing its  characteristic  brilliancy ;  but  if  the  acid  is  diluted,  it  attacks  the  metal  with 
extreme  violence,  the  tin  being  entirely  converted  into  metastannic  acid. 

Tin  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  or  cold  hydrochloric  tuid,  but  rapidly  when  the  latter 
is  hot  and  concentrated,  evolving  hydrogen-gas,  and  yielding  diehloride  of  tin. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated,  attacks  tin  nlowly,  with  emission  of  hydrogen,  but 
the  hot  concentrated  acid  acts  more  energetically,  with  production  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Fused  nitre  and  the  hydrate  of  potassium  and  sodium,  at  high  temperatures,  act 
upon  tin.  It  combines  directly  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  ch/orinc,  iodine,  &c,  and  forms 
alloys  with  many  metals,  particularly  with  copjxr,  to  which  it  gives  a  hardness 
approaching  to  that  of  steel. 

Tin  in  a  state  of  fine  division  is  violently  acted  upon  by  chloride  of  sulphttr, 
tho  heat  evolved  boing  so  great  that  the  sulphur-compound  (which  must  be  returned) 
passes  ovor  with  the  tetrachloride  of  tiu.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxiii.  374.) 

Compounds  of  Tin. — Tin  forms  chiefly  two  classes  of  compounds  :  namely,  the 
stannous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  diatomic — e.g.,  SnCF.SnO.  SnS,  Sn(SOM,  &e.  ;and 
the  stannic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  U  tratomic — e.g.,  SuCl',  SuO',  SnS1,  Sn(SO')*  &c. 
There  are  also  a  sesquioxide,  Sn'^O',  a  sesquisulphide,  SnfS\  and  several  compounds  of 
tin  with  alcohol-radicles,  in  which  it  is  triatomic.  F.  F. 

TXM,ALLOY8  OTP.  Tin  unites  with  most  other  metals,  formiug,  in  many  cases, 
hard  ductile  alloys.  Small  quantities  of  tin  are  often  sufficient  to  impart  peculiar  pro- 
perties to  an  alloy. 

Many  of  the  alloys  of  tin  have  been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  other 
metals.  For  Matt hiessen's  determinations  of  the  sj>eeific  gravities  of  tin-alloy*.  *>ee 
Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  21  ;  Juhrcsb.  1860,  p.  Ill  ;  also  the  article  Mktals  in  this  Dictionary 
(iii.  943). 

Tin  and  Antimony  (i.  317).— According  to  Chaudet,  10  pts.  tin  and  1  pt  anti- 
mony form  a  perfectly  ductile  alloy. 

Tin  and  Arsenic  unite  easily  when  heated  together,  forming  a  hard,  brittle,  lami- 
nar mass,  less  fusible  than  tin.  When  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  large,  the  alloy  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  with  a  smaller  amount,  it  dissolves,  with  cvolutiou  of 
arsenietted  hydrogen,  leaving  an  alloy  richer  in  arsenic.  (Soubeiran.) 

Tin  and  Bismuth.— An  alloy  of  177  pts.  (3  at.)  of  tin  and  213  pts.  (2  at.)  of 
bismuth,  when  cooltd  from  a  state  of  fusion,  exhibits  but  one  solidifyiug-point ;  inas- 
much as  it  first  cools  regularly  down  to  143°,  and  then  remains  at  that  temperature 
for  a  considerable  twne,  till  the  latent  heat,  set  freo  in  the  solidification  of  the  alloy, 
has  had  time  to  esca|>e.  But  all  other  alloys  of  these  metals  likewise  exhibit  a  higber 
solidifying- point,  the  excess  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  or.  rather,  another  definite  alloy 
containing  an  excess  of  one  of  tho  two  metals,  solidifying  first,  and  afterwards  at 
143°,  tho  hitherto  fluid  alloy  containing  Sn"Bi*.  The  higher  solidify ing-poiut.  or 
point  of  separation,  is  190°  for  Sn'Bi,  160°  for  Sn'Bi,  150°  for  SnBi,  170°  for  Sn-hV, 
and  190°  for  SnBi5.    (Rudberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  240.) 

a.  40  pts.  tin  to  1  pt.  bismuth:  perfectly  ductile;  the  addition  of  1  pt.  of  lead 
diminishes  its  extensibility.— A.  26  pts.  tin  to  1  pt.  bismuth  :  slightly  ductile  (Chau- 
det).— c.  8  pts.  tin  to  1  pt.  bismuth  :  melts  at  199° (Lewis).—*/.  3 pts.  tin  to  1  pt. 
bismuth  :  pulverisable  ;  of  dull  grey  fracture,  and  specific  gravity  7*776  :  gives  up  all 
its  tin,  with  a  Bmall  quantity  of  bismuth,  to  heated  hydrochloric  acid  (Chaudet). — 
e.  2  pts.  tin  to  1  pt.  bismuth:  melts  at  166°  (Low  is).— /.  236  pts.  (2at.)tiu  to  213  pts. 
(1  at.)bismuth:  specific  gravity  8  086  (Rognault). — g.  1  pt.  tin  to  1  pt.  bismuth: 
perfectly  brittle;  pulverisablo ;  of  fine-grained  fracture;  specific  gravitv  -  8  345 
(Chaudet).  Melts  at  138°  (Lewis).  Kxpnnds  strongly  in  solidifying  (Marx). 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  behaves  like  d  (Chaudot,  Anu.*Ch.  Phys.  [2 J,  v.  142). — 
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A.  177  pts.  (3  at.)  titi  to  213  pts.  (2  at.)  bismuth :  melts  between  131°  and  137°  (Do- 
bereiner,  Kastn.  Arch.  iii.  DO). —  i.  118  pts.  (1  at.)  tin  to  213  pta.  (1  at.)  bismuth: 
ejKJcific  gravity  ™  8*759.  (Kegnuult.) 

236  pts.  (2  at.)  tin  to  213  pte.  (1  at)  bismuth,  and  129  pts.  (1  at.)  antimony, 
form  an  alloy  of  specific  gravity  7 '883  at  20°.  (Reguault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2], 
lxxvi.  136.) 

Respecting  the  alloys  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead,  see  i.  59),  and  iii.  536. 
Tin  and  Cadmium.— The  alloy  Sn'HM  melts  at  173  8°.  (Budberg.) 
Tin  and  Cobalt  form  a  somewhat  malleable  alloy. 

Tin  and  Coppor  (seo  Coppbr,  ii.  43).  Rieffel  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  454 ; 
Jahresb.  1853,  p.  376)  gives  the  following  list  of  alloys,  which  he  regards  as  chemical 
compounds  of  copper  and  tin :  — 

Co.  Sn.  Colour. 

CuSn"  2  19  97-81 1  ^lite»  moro  or  1089  approaching  to  that  of  tin. 

CuSn  34-98  6502  Iron-grey. 

SuCu11  92  81  7  19  Golden-yellow. 

SuCu'9  96-27  373  Orange-yellow. 

SnCu"  97-48  2  52  Yellowish-rose. 

SnCu"  98  10  1-90  Rose. 

In  the  alloy  SnCu,  which  crystallises  in  large  steel-grey  laminae,  hard,  bulky,  and 
melting  at  about  400J,  tho  properties  of  both  the  constituent  metals  aro  said  to  be  nearly 
maskod  ;  the  other  alloys  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  predominant  metal.  The 
formation  of  all  these  compounds  is  attended  with  condensation. 

The  alloy  CuSn9  (21*3  pts.  coppor  and  77  6  pts.  tin)  has  been  found,  as  a  furnace- 
product,  in  white  six-sided  prisms,  of  specific  gravity  7*53  (Miller,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxx. 
6o). — Another  furnace-product  from  Schlackenwalu,  Cu*Sn7  (18  9.  pts.  copper  and 
80-8  pts.  tin),  forms  semi-malleable  six-sided  pritms,  of  specific  gravity  6  994,  having  a 
white  colour,  with  golden-yellow  tarnish.    (Rammelsberg,  ibid.  cxx.  54.) 

According  to  Calvert  and  Johnson  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  Ill),  the  heat-conducting 
power  of  Sn*Cu  -  396;  of  SnCu  -  415  (silver  =  1000). 

Calvert  Johnson,  and  Lowe  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1)  have  determined  tho  relative 
expansions  of  several  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  to  be  as  follows:  SnCu  a  138*1; 
SnCu  -  1181;  SuCu*  -  1118;  SnCu'4  -  98  3;  SnCu"  =  105  0. 

Alloys  of  tin  with  copper  and  antimony  constitute  several  varieties  of  Britannia- 
metal,  also  Deurance's  alloy  for  fractional  bearings  (ii.  46). 

Tin  and  Gold. — Tin  considerably  diminishes  the  extensibility  of  gold.  The  alloy 
of  11  pts.  gold  and  1  pt  tin  is  pale-yellow,  fine-grainod,  only  slightly  malleable,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  17*307  (Hatchett).  Alloys  of  tin  and  gold  are,  for  the 
most  part,  easily  crystal lisable.  The  compounds  SnAu  and  Sn'Au*  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  crystallise ;  but  on  addition  of  more  tin,  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  tho 
compound  8n*Au,  the  fused  mass  separates  into  a  less  fusible  portion,  having  a 
vitreous  fracturo,  and  an  easily  fusible  crystalline  mass.  (Matthiossonaud  v.Boso, 
Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  170.) 

Iridium  melts  with  4  pts.  of  tin,  at  a  bright-red  heat  to  a  dull-white,  hard,  crys- 
tallisable  alloy  (Berzelius).  The  alloy  IrSnJ  (45*4  pts.  iridium  and  54  6  pts.  tin) 
crystallises  in  cubes,  which  are  not  altered  by  nitromuriatic  acid. 

Respecting  the  alloys  of  tinwith  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  see  iii.  370, 534, 
870;  with  palladium  and  platinum,  iv.  327,  667. 

Tin  and  Nickel  form  a  hard  brittle  alloy. 

Tin  and  Potassium  melt  easily  together.  Stanniferous  potassium,  obtained  by 
igniting  tin  or  stannic  oxide  with  cream  of  tartar,  is  brittle,  and  decomposes  water. 

Tin  and  Rhodium  form  a  black,  shining,  crystalline  mass,  containing  IthSn. 
47*3  pts.  tin,  32*0  platinum,  12  5  iridium,  and  19  rhodium,  form  a  crystallisuble  alloy, 
(PtIrRh)2Sn\  which  is  not  altered  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tin  and  Ruthenium. — When  1  pt.  of  ruthenium  is  fused  with  10  to  15  pts.  tin 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  the  cooled  mass  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  cryutallisable  alloy,  RuSn»,  remains,  containing  33  pts.  ruthenium  to  67  pts.  tin. 

Ti  n  and  Si  Ivor  (p.  287). 

Tin  and  Sodium  may  bo  alloyed  together  by  direct  fusion,  or  by  igniting  tin  with 
soda-soap.    The  alloy  resembles  that  ot  tin  and  potassium. 
Tin  and  Zinc.    See  Zikc. 

TIW,  BROMIDES  OF.  Stannous  bromide,  SnBr*,  is  formed  by  heating 
metallic  tin  in  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  or  with  mercuric  bromide  It  is  a  greyish -white, 
shining,  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolros  in  water,  and  the  resulting  solution,  as  well 
as  that  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  yields,  on  evaporation, 
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a  gelatinous  mass  ,  but  no  crystals.  Stannous  bromide  melts,  at  a  high  temperature,  to 
nn  oily  liquid.  When  baited  iu  the  air,  it  gives  off  stannic  bromide  and  leaves  rtaniiic 
oxide. 

Stannic  hromidr,  SnBr*,  is  produced,  -with  incandescence,  when  tin  or  stannous 
bromide  is  heated  in  bromine-vapour.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  of  specific  gravity 
3*322,  fumes  in  the  air,  melts  easily,  and  sublimes  in  needles.  It  dissolves  in  wat*r 
without  perceptiblo  rise  of  temperature ;  melts  under  oil  of  vitriol  without  sensible 
alteration.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  stannic  hydrate,  with  separation  of  bromine. 
(Balard.) 

A  stannic  oxybromide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  stannous  oxide. 

Stannic  bromide  unites  with  ether,  forming  the  compound  SnBr*.(CltH*)lO,  in  deli- 
quescent crystals,  which  rotate  on  water  before  dissolving  in  it,  and  are  easily  disin- 
tegrated, especially  when  heated,  yielding  hexagonal  prisms  of  stannous  bromide. 
(Nicklcs,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  869.) 

TIN,  BUTTER.  OP.  Butyrum  stanni.— An  obsoleto  name  for  hydrated  tetra- 
chloride of  tin ;  also,  accordiug  to  Gmelin's  Handbook  (v.  84),  for  the  anhydrous  di- 
chloride. 

TTW,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Threo  chlorides  of  tin  are  known,  corresponding  to 
the  oxides — namely,  SnCl*,  SnCl*  and  SnCl*. 

Bichloride,  or  Stannous  Chloride,  SnCl*,  (commonly  called  Protochloride  <J 
Tin,  and  represented,  according  to  the  old  atomic  weight  of  tin,  by  the  formula  SnCl.) 
—  The  anhydrous  dichloride  is  prepared  : — 1.  By  gradually  heating  tin,  or  tin-amal- 
gam, with  mercurous  chloride,  or  with  at  most  2  pis.  of  mercuric  chloride,  themerenry 
ihen  volatilising.— 2.  By  heating  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrogen  beimr  srt 
free. — 3.  By  heating  hydrated  stannous  chloride  in  closo  vessels,  whereupon,  when 
tho  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  rodness,  and  the  receiver  changed,  the  anhydrous 
chlorido  parses  over  after  tho  water.  Capitaine  (J.  Pharm.  xxr.  552)  gently  heat* 
commercial  tin-salt  in  a  capacious  crucible  (to  prevent  frothing  over),  as  long  m  it 
froths  up,  and  gives  off  water  and  sulphuric  acid ;  pours  the  mass,  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  into  a  small  crucible;  then  pounds  it  up  coarsely, 
and  distils  it  from  a  coated  glass  retort.  The  first  portions  of  stannous  chloride  which 
pass  over  are  perfectly  pure;  the  last  portions  contain  a  small  quantity  of  iron, from 
which  they  may  be  freed  by  a  second  distillation. 

Stannous  chloride  is  translucent,  almost  pure  white  (frequently  grey),  with  a  fitfty 
lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture;  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  250°  toan  oily 
liquid,  which  penetrates  the  crucibles  and  makes  them  crack  ;  boils  at  a  hest  near  red- 
ness, but  always  with  some  degree  of  decomposition.  When  cooled  after  fusion,  ii 
remains  liquid  for  a  long  time,  but  afterwards  becomes  syrupy  and  solidifies.  When 
heated  to  bright  redness,  it  gives  off  tetrachloride  of  tin,  and  afterwards  unaltered  di- 
chloride, leaving  a  black  shining  mass,  which  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  arid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen-gas,  and  fonns  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (A.  Vogel, 
Schw.  J.  xxiv.  66).  When  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  it  passes  over  in  company  with 
tetrachloride  of  tin,  and  leaves  yellow,  earthy,  stannous  oxychlorido,  SnCH.^DO 
(Capitaine). — When  heated  with  sulphur,  it  yields  tetrachloride  and  disulphide  of 
tin:  28nCl»  +  S'  =  SnCl1  +  SnS1  (Proust).— When  heated  in  the  air,  or  with 
nitre,  chloride  of  potassium,  or  mercuric  oxide,  it  gives  off  tetrachloride  of  tin,  and 
leaves  stannic  oxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  doos  not  suffer  much  alteration  by 
••xposuro  to  the  air;  in  tho  course  of  three  weeks,  however,  it  becomes  somewhat 
disintegrated,  but  still  nissolvce  completely  in  water. 

Stannous  chloride  absorbs  dry  ammonia-gas,  and  when  heated  with  it,  forms  the 
compound  SnCl'.NH*. 

hydrated  stannotts  chloride,  commonly  called  tin -salt,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
anhydrous  chloride  in  water,  or  by  the  solution  of  metallic  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  preparation  on  the  large  scale  is  performed  in  copper  vessels,  which,  so  Ion?  as 
any  portion  of  tin  remains  undissolved,  are  not  attacked  by  the  acid.  If  granulated 
tin  bo  covered  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  the  acid  poured  "off,  and  the  tin  exposed  to 
tho  air — afterwards  the  acid  poured  on  again,  and  so  on  alternately — the  tin  takes  up 
oxygen  from  the  air,  whereby  it  Incomes  heated,  and  dissolves  much  more  quickly  than 
by  the  simple  action  of  tho  acid  (Berard).  In  the  preparation  of  tin-salt  on  the 
largo  scale,  Nollner  (Arch.  Pharm.  lxiii.  120)  recommends  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  retorts,  be  made  to  act  directly  upon  granulated  tin  con- 
tained in  stoneware  receivers  adapted  to  tho  retorts,  and  that  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  tin-salt  thus  formed  be  afterwards  evaporated  in  tinned  pans,  with  addition  of 
granulated  tin. 

Tho  solution,  when  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  large,  transparent,  colourless  prisms 
(iuonoclinic  according  to  Warignac),  having  a  disagreeablo  metallic  taste.  Ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  their  composition  isSnCRH'O:  according  to  Henry,  tbev 
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contain  SnCl'^HK).  The  crystals,  when  heatod,  evolvo  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  and  leave  stannous  chloride  and  oxide.  Cold  oil 
of  vitriol  separates  from  thorn  but  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  heatod  oil 
of  vitriol  separates  hydrochloric  acid — together  with  small  quantities  of  stannous 
chloride,  sulphurous  acid,  aud  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (the  two  latter  substances  partly 
decomposing  each  other,  and  yielding  a  precipitate  of  sulphur) — and  forms  stannic  sul- 
phate.   (A.  Vogel.) 

The  pure  crystals  of  tin-salt  dissolve  completely  in  a  certain  quantity  of  de- 
aerated  water,  a  litre  of  the  solution,  saturated  at  l.V5,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-827,  and  containing  1,333  grms.  of  stannous  chloride  to  494  grms.  of  water  (AI  iche  1 
and  Kraft).  A  larger  quantity  of  water  produces  partial  decomposition,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  dissolved,  and  a  hydrated  stannous  oxychloridc,  Sn'OCl'^H-'O,  being  do- 
posited  in  the  form  of  a  milk-white  powder: 

2SnCi*  +  H'O    =    Sn'OCl*    +  2HC1. 

The  clear  neutral  solution  also  becomes  turbid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  likowiso  from 
formation  of  oxychloride,  while  stannic  chloride  remains  in  solution : 

3Sn"Cll  +  0    -    Sn'OCl*  +  Sn«»Cl4. 

In  either  case  the  decomposition  may  be  prevented,  and  the  solution  kept  clear,  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  of  sal-ammoniac,  with  which  stannous 
chloride  forms  a  double  salt  not  decomposiblo  by  water  or  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  crystals  of  tin-salt  likewise  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned. 

A  hydraUd  stannous  chloritle,  containing  SnCl*.4H*0,  is  obtained  in  needle-shaped 
deliquescent  crystals,  melting  at  50°,  by  dissolving  stannous  oxido  in  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  stannic  chloride,  and  evaporating,  the  mother-liquor  then  retaining  stannic 
oxide  dissolved  in  stannic  chloride : 

2SnO  +  2SnCl«  +  811*0    =.    2(SnCl1.4JPO)  +  SnO»  +  SuCl*. 

Stannous  chloride  is  a  powerful  deoxidising  agent,  reducing  gold-,  silver-,  and  mer- 
cury-salts to  the  metallic  state;  converting  ferric,  manganic,  and  cttjtric  chlorides 
into  ferrous,  mangunous,  and  cuprous  chlorides  respectively ;  the  trioxide  of  chromium 
(chromic  anhydride)  into  sesquioxide ;  tungstic  and  inolybdic  anhydrites  into  the 
corresponding  blue  oxides;  the  higher  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  &c,  into  lower  oxides, 
and  indigo-btue  into  indigo-white.— Arse.nic  acid  forms  with  stannous  chloride  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting,  according  to  Schiff,  of  stannic  arsenite,  2SnO*.AsJOs  ;  an  excess  of 
stannous  chloride, however,  reduces  the  arsenic  acid  to  metallic  arsenic.  Stannous 
chloride  also  reduces  nitric  acid  to  nitric  or  nitrous  oxide,  hypoch/omus  acid  to  chlo- 
rine, &c  "With  sulphurous  acid  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  stannic 
sulphide  together  with  stannic  chloride,  a  reaction  which  may  be  used  for  the  detection 
of  sulphurous  acid  (p.  641 ) : 

6SnCi2  +  8IIC1  +  2IFSO*    «-    SnS*  +  5SnCl«  +  CIPO. 

Stannous  chlorido  is  often  used  as  a  reagent  in  volumetric  analysis  for  tho  estima- 
tion of  indigo,  &c.  Tin-salt  i6  extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
priuting,  sometimes  also  as  an  antichloro. 

Stannous  chloride  forms  crystallisuble  doublo  salts  with  several  other  metallic 
chlorides. 

Ammonio-stannovs  Chlorides. — o.  The  compound  2NJI*Cl.SnCl5  is  formed  by  heating 
tin-filings  with  sal-ammoniac,  more  easily,  however,  by  evaporating  a  mixed  solution  of 
the  component  chlorides  ;  tho  crystals  thus  obtained  are  sometimes  anhydrous,  some- 
times they  contain  2  at.  water  (Graham).  Apjohn  obtained  octahedral  crystals, 
2NH*Cl.SnClil.HI0>  which  were  permanent  in  the  air,  had  an  acid  reaction,  and 
dissolved  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  became  cloudy  on  boiling.  Kammelsberg 
obtained  rhombic  crystals  having  the  samo  composition. — £.  The  salt  4NII*Cl.SnCR 
3H*0  forms  tufts  of  needles  permanent  in  tho  air,  but  decomposed  by  water.  (Pog- 
gialc,  Compt.  rend.  xx.  1180.) 

The  barium-  and  strontium-salts  are  represented  by  the  formula?  BaCI*  SnClMH'O 
and  SrCP.SnClMHK). 

Potassio-stannous  Chlorides. — a.  The  salt  2KCl.SnCla  is  prepared  like  the  corresponding 
ammonium-salt,  and  is  said  to  form  anhydrous  crystals,  as  well  as  crystals  with  1,2, 
and  3  at.  water.  The  roonohydrate  forms  rhombic  crystals.  (M  a  rig  n  a c,  Compt. 
rend.  lv.  650.— Ra  name  Isberg,  Krystall.  Chemie,  p.  211.) 

A  compound  of  stannous  chloride  with  potassio-stannous  sulphate,  SnClJ.4SnK*(S04)*, 
separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  stannous  chloride  and 
potassium-sulphate,  in  small,  shining,  hexagonal  crystals,  which  may  bo  reerystallised 
from  water  without  decomposition. 

StsquichlorideofTin,  or  Stannos o-slann  ic  Chlor irf«fSn,Cl#-SnCl:.SnCr. 
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— This  compound,  known  only  in  solution,  is  produced  by  dissolving  stantw*vBtanme 
hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  excluded.  The  wUtfioQ 
reacts  like  a  mixture  of  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides. 

Tetrachloride  of  Tin,  or  Stannic  Chloride,  SnCl*.— This  compound  was 
known  to  the  older  chemists,  having  been  mentioned  by  Libavius,  in  160S,under  the 
name  of  IAquor  s.  Spirittts  argenti  vivi  sublhnali  (fromtho  mode  of  preparation  with 
mercuric  chloride) ;  afterwards  it  was  commonly  called  Spiritus  fumans  Li>avii,  sotno- 
timos  also  Fumigatorium  perpctuum joriale. — The  anhydrous  tetrachloride  maybe 
obtained  by  distilling  stAnmc  sulphate  with  sodium-chloride,  or  by  distilling  the 
hydrated  tetrachloride  with  oil  of  vitriol.    It   is  usually  prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  1  pt.  tin-filings  with  4  or  5  pts.  mercuric  chloride,  or  by  heating  tin-filings 
or  stannous  chloride  in  dry  chlorine-gas,  the  tetrachloride  then  collecting  in  the 
receiver,  which  must  be  kept  cool.    In  preparing  it  by  the  last-mentioned  method, 
tho  free  chlorine  must  be  removed  by  agitating  the  distillate  with  tin-filings,  and  then 
rectifying  it. 

Stannic  chloride  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2  267  at  03.  It 
fumes  strongly  in  moist  air;  boils  at  115°  (at  120°  according  to  Duma,  at  112° 
according  to  .Andrews).  Vapour-density,  according  to  Dumas*  determination, -9^0; 
by  calculation  =  9*01 .  Its  specific  heat  for  the  unit  of  volume  is  08639  ;  for  the  unit 
of  weight,  0  0939  (Rcgnault).  It  does  not  conduct  electricity.  It  is  highly  caustic, 
decomposes  alcohol,  with  formation  of  ether ;  in  contact  with  oil  of  turpentine,  it 
produces  great  heat,  sometimes  setting  fire  to  the  turpentine.  It  converts  mercury  into 
calomel.  Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  metastannic  acid  ;  baited 
in  sulphydric  acid  gas,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  with  formation  of  stannic  sulphide. 

Hydrated  Stannic  Chloride. —The  anhydrous  tetrachloride  absorbs  water  rapidly  from 
the  air,  and  forms  crystals  of  a  tri hydrate,  SnCl*.3H,{0  (Cassel  mann).  Mixed  with 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  water,  it  solidifies  to  a  soft  fusible  mass,  called  Butter  o/f»,or 
liutyrum  stauni,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  water,  the  solution  yielding,  by  evaporation, 
deliquescent  crystals  of  a  pentahydratc,  SnCl'.5H'0,  which  give  off*  3  at.  wateroTeroil 
of  vitriol  (Lewy,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  369).  A  solution  of  stannic  chloride  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  ordinary  stannic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  treating  a  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  with  chlorine-gas,  or  by  mixing  stannous  chloride  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  The  salt  generally  known  in  commerces* 
nit  ro  muriate  of  tin,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  mast 
be  kept  cool,  and  must  not  contain  too  much  nitric  acid — otherwise  metastannic  acid  is 
likely  to  be  produced.  This  solution  is  used  in  dyeing  for  the  brightening  and  fixing 
of  red  colours,  and  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  old  names,  "composition,  physic,  or 
tin-solution.*'  The  same  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  to  saturation  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  adding  half  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  was  required  to  diwolw 
t!io  tin,  togother  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre.  Stannic  chloride 
may  also  be  prepared  by  oxidising  stannous  chloride  with  chlorate  of  potassium  ;  and 
on  evaporating  the  liquid,  or  the  solution  of  stannous  chlorido  mixed  with  nitne 
a:id,  the  trihydrate,  SnCl4.3H»0,  is  obtained  (which,  when  dried  in  a  vacuum,  leaw* 
the  dihydrate,SnCl\2H*0),  while  the  mother-liquor  contains  stannic  hydrate  dissolved 
in  stannic  chlorido.  (Schouror-Kestner,  Compt.  rend.  1.  50.) 

The  solution  of  stannic  chloride  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  ordinary  stannic  salt* 
(p.  810).  When  evaporated,  it  first  gives  off  water,  then  stannic  chloride.  The 
concentrated  solution  does  not  alter  perceptibly ;  but  the  dilute  solution  gradually 
decomposes,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  metastannic  hydrate  (p.  817),  which 
remains  behind  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated.  Accordiug  to  Cassel- 
mann,  a  solution  diluted  to  a  certain  point  deposits  ordinary  stannic  hydrate  u 
well  as  metastannic  hydrate.  When  stannic  chloride  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  a  scaled  tube,  puro  amorphous  stannic  oxide  separates.  (Senarmont.) 

Aqueous  stannic  chloride  easily  dissolves  stannous  oxido,  forming  stannous  chloride 
which  on  evaporation  crystallises  as  a  tetrahydrate,  SnCl'^HK)  (p.  807),  while  the. 
liquid  retains  stannic  hydrate  dissolved  in  stannic  chloride.  When  an  excess  of 
stannous  oxido  is  dissolved  in  stannic  chloride,  the  mass  solidifies  to  a  pulp  of  stannic 
hydrate,  and  the  liquid  which  runs  off  yields,  on  evaporation,  the  dihydrate  of  stannous 
chloride,  SnCl*2xTO.    (Scheuror-Kestn er.) 

Compounds  of  Stannic  Chloride. — Stannic  chlorido  unites  with  a  considerable 
numbor  of  l>odioe,  both  organic  and  inorganic.  It  dissolves  crystallisable  (not  amor- 
phous) sulphur,  when  heated  with  it ;  also  ordinary  phosphorus,  iodine,  and  other 
bodies,  in  largo  quantity ;  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  bromine  and  carbonic 
di sulphide,  and  like  the  latter  is  a  solvent  for  many  bodies.  Sulphur  crystallises  from 
the  hot  saturated  solution  in  rhombic  prisms.    (Girardin,  Compt.  rend.  li.  1037.) 

Anhydrous    stannic    chloride   absorbs   ammonia-gas,   forming    the  compound 
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SnCl'^NH",  which  is  a  white  powder,  sublimablo  without  decomposition,  and  perfectly 
soluble  in  water  after  sublimation.    (H.  Rose.) 

Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  easily  absorbed  by  stannic  chloride,  forming  a 
solid  mass.    (Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  320.) 

Stannic  chloride  also  quickly  absorbs  sulphydric  acid  gas,  giving  off  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  forming  a  stannic  sulphochloride,  SnS*.2SnCl* : 

3SnCl«  +  2H«S    »    SnS«2SnCl«  +  4HC1. 

The  compound  obtained  by  perfect  saturation  with  sulphydric  acid,  is  a  yollowish  or 
reddish  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  tetrachloride  of  tin,  and 
Kaves  the  disulphide.    (Dumas.)  v^H.tRH  Ly'S'^v^ 

A  compound  of  stannic  chloride  with  tetrachloride  of  sidphur,  SnCP^SGlk  is-^ru^M^ 
duced  by  the  action  of  chlorine-gas  on  sulphide  of  tin  at  ordinary  temper^ti^ai  Versity  [ 

SnS*  +  6C1*    -    SnCl4.2SCl\  V^Crl  IGM** 

It  forms  large  yellow  crystals,  which  melt  when  heated,  and  sublime  withouPftBiuM 
position ;  they  fume  in  the  air  more  strongly  than  tetrachloride  of  tin. 

Tetrachloride  of  Tin  with  Pentachloride  of  Phosphorus^nCV.PCl*. — When  a  mixturo 
of  the  last-described  compound  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus  is  moderately  heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a  rapid  action  takes  placo,  and  this  compound  is 
formed,  together  with  other  products : 

SnCl4.28Cl«  +  3PC1*    =    SnCl«.PCl»  +  2PCI*  +  SKJl1. 

If  tho  retort  in  which  the  action  takes  place  is  connected  with  a  receiver  surrounded 
with  ice,  a  pasty  yellowish  mass  collects  in  the  receiver,  and  an  amorphous  white  body 
remains  in  the  retort.  On  heating  the  yellowish  mass  between  100°  and  120°,  disul- 
phide of  chlorine  escapes,  and  there  remains  a  mixturo  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
with  the  double  chloride,  identical,  in  fact,  with  the  amorphous  white  mass  in  the 
retort.  On  heating  this  mixture  to  a  temperature  between  140°  and  160°,  the  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  is  also  driven  off,  leaving  the  double  chloride,  which  sublimes, 
between  200°  and  220°,  in  highly  lustrous  colourless  neodles,  which,  however,  soon 
crumble  to  an  amorphous  powder,  even  when  kept  in  close  vessels.  The  compound 
fumes  strongly  in  air,  and  rapidly  absorbs  water,  being  thereby  convorted  into  trans- 
parent colourless  crystals  containing  water  of  crystallisation.  (Casselmann,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  257.) 

Tetrachloride  of  Tin  with  Oxychloride  of  Pliosphorus,  SHClVPCd*.— Obtained  by 
the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  tetrachloride  of  tin:  if  an  excess  of 
either  substance  is  present,  the  compound  separates  in  large  isolated  crystals.  It  has 
a  peculiar  odour,  melts  at  66°,  bona  at  180°,  and  distils  without  alteration  if  kept 
from  contact  with  moist  air.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water.  When 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus  comes  in  contact  in  a  close  vessel  with  the  compound 
8nCl*.2SCl*,  the  whole  dissolvos,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  from  which,  after  a  while, 
tho  compound  SnCl'JPOCl'  crystallises:  and  above  the  crystals  there  remains  a 
yellow  liquid,  probably  SCI*.  (Casselmann.) 

Tetrachloride  of  Tin  with  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen,  3SnCl*.2PH*.— The  two  bodies 
unite  without  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  compound  is  solid.  (Rose.) 

Nitric  oxide  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  tetrachloride  of  tin,  forming  a  crystallisablo 
compound,  which  may  be  distilled,  but,  in  contact  with  water  or  with  moist  air,  is 
resolved  into  nitric  oxide  and  stannic  chloride  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix. 
319).  According  to  Hampe  (ibid,  exxvi.  43),  nitric  oxide  does  not  act  on  stannic 
chloride  except  in  presence  of  oxygen  ;  but  nitric  peroxido  and  nitrous  anhydrido  aro 
absorbed  by  stannic  chloride,  forming  a  yellow  mass,  which  contains  stannic  oxido 
together  with  a  crystalline  sublimable  compound,  3SnCl4.4NO*Cl. 

With  ethylic  oxide,  stannic  chloride  forms  the  compound  SnCl*.2(C5H*),0,  crys- 
tallising in  shining  rhombic  plates,  which  melt  at  80°,  volatilise  without  decomposi- 
tion, dissolve  in  ether,  but  are  decomposed  by  water. — With  ethylic  oxalate  it  forms  a 
crystallisablo  compound,  SnCll.C*H,004,  which  is  also  decomposed  by  water  (Lewy, 
Corapt.  rend.  xxi.  371).  It  also  forms  crystallisablo  compounds  with  several  nitriles, 
as  with  acetonitrile,  propionitrUe,  capronitrile,  benzonitrile,  &c. 

Double  Salts. — Stannic  chloride  unites  with  the  chloride  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals,  forming  double  salts,  sometimes  called  chlorostannatcs : 
they  are  prepared  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions  of  the  component  chlorides,  and 
some  of  them  form  well-defined  crystals. 

'A  he  ammonium-salt,  2NHlCl.SnCl,l  separates,  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  constituent  chlorides,  as  a  crystalline  powder:  from  less  concentrated  solutions, 
it  separates,  on  evaporation,  in  regular  octahedrons  or  cxibo-octahedrons  of  larger  size 
and  permanent  in  the  air.  This  salt  is  also  formed  in  the  preparation  of  stannic 
sulphido,  or  mosaic  gold,  from  tin,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac,  in  which  case  it 
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sublimes  in  transparent  octahedrons.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  3  pts.  water  at  14°. 
The  concentrated  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  ;  a  more  dilute  solution  decom- 
poses at  the  boiling  heat,  with  separation  of  stannic  hydrate,  which  unites  with  any  colour- 
ing-tnatter  contained  in  the  solution,  so  that  the  salt  acta  as  a  mordant  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing,  under  tho  name  of  pink  salt,  for  tho  production  of  red  colours.  The 
dry  salt  decomposes  when  strongly  heated,  giving  off  stannic  chloride,  and  yielding  & 
sublimate  of  white  laminar  crystals. 

The  barium-,  calcium-,  and  strontium-salts  are  crystallisable,  and  their  composition 
(according  to  Lewy)  is  represented  by  tho  formula  M"CRSnCl4.5IPO. — The  ntaom- 
sium-salt,  MgCRSnCl'.oH-'O,  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons. 

The  potassium-salt,  2KCl.SnCl\  is  prepared  like  the  ammonium-salt,  or  by  fusing 
1  at.  stannic  oxido  with  2  at.  potassium-hydrate,  and  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  atil 
It  crystallises  in  octahedrons,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  heat  (Bolley ;  Lewy). — The  sodium-salt,  prepared  like  the  potas- 
sium-salt, crystallises  in  rhombic  lamina*,  permanent  in  cold,  efflorescent  in  warm 
air  (Bolley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  100).  "Wittstein  (Repert.  Pharm.  lxiv.  7) 
obtained  it  in  anhydrous  deliquescent  crystals. 

TXW,  CTAHIDB  OP.   See  Cyanides  (ii.  273). 

TIN,  SETECTXOIf  AVD  B8TIMATIOW  OF.  1.  Blowpipe  Reactions 
— All  tin-compounds,  when  heated  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  cyauideof 
potassium,  yield  a  malleable  metallic  globule,  without  any  incrustation  on  tho  charcoal. 
This  globule,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gives,  with  mercuric  chloride,  a 
white  precipitate,  becoming  grey  when  heated. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — a.  Stannorts  salts. — Stannous  oxido  has  no  acid 
properties,  tin  being  basylous  in  all  stannous  suits.  These  salts  are  obtained  by  dis- 
solving stannous  oxide  in  acids,  the  hydrate  dissolving  much  more  easily  than  the 
anhydrous  oxide.  They  are  colourless,  and,  in  neutral  solution,  are  partially  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt.  They  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
forming  stannic  oxide,  which  is  precipitated  if  there  is  not  enough  free  acid  present  to 
hold  it  in  solution.  The  react  ions  of  stannous  salts  are  most  readily  studied  in  the 
solution  of  the  chloride.  They  exert  a  powerful  reducing  action,  converting  ferric 
oxide  into  ferrous  oxide,  and  precipitating  silver  and  platinum  in  tho  metallic  st^* 
from  their  solutions. — With  mercuric  chi.yride  a  white  precipitate  of  mereurous  chloride 
is  formed,  which,  if  the  stannous  salt  is  in  excess,  is  further  reduced  to  metallic  mercury. 
—  Trichloride  of  go^d  produces  a  purple  precipitate  in  stannous  suits,  consisting  pro- 
bably of  Besquioxide  of  tin  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  gold,  a  tost  by  which 
stannous  salts  may  always  bo  distinguished. — Sulphydric  acid  produces,  in  neutral  or 
acid  solutions  of  stannous  salts,  a  brown-black  precipitate  of  stannous  sulphide,  which, 
when  gently  heated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing 
excess  of  sulphur,  is  converted  into  stannic  sulphide  and  dissolved ;  acids  added  in 
excess  to  this  solution,  precipitate  yellow  stannic  sulphide. — Caustic  alkalis  and  alka- 
line cart>onatc.<,  added  to  stannous  salt*,  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  hydratcl 
stannous  oxide,  soluble  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  not  in  ammonia. — Ferrvcyaxidt 
of  jHttasfdum  produces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Stannous  salts, 
heated  with  sulphurous  acid,  yield  yellow  stannic  sulphide  and  white  stannic  oxide. 

fi.  Stannic  gaits. — Stannic  oxide  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  insoluble  in  nil  acids, 
even  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  forms  two  hydrates,  distinguished  as  stannic  and 
met  astann  ic  hydrates,  tho  former  of  which  is  an  amorphous  gum  my  substance, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  ucids,  and  in  caustic  alkalis,  whereas  the 
latter,  formed  from  by  it  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  is  distinguished  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  acids,  especially  in  nitric  acid  nnd  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  stannic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  identical  with  tha 
aqueous  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  It  is  distinguished  from  stannous  solutions  by 
not  exerting  any  reducing  action. — M<  t  all  ic  zinc  and  cadmium  immersed  in  stannic 
solutions  throw  down  metallic  tin  in  an  arborescent  form. — Stdphydric  add  and 
phidr  of  ammonium  throw  down  the  yellow  disulphide,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium. — Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  bulky  hydrate,  soluble,  with  some  tur- 
bidity, in  a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  prevents  rhf 
precipitation. — Potash  throws  down  a  whito  bulky  hydrate  (probably  containing 
potash),  easily  soluble  in  excess.— Carfnmatr  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate 
consisting  (according  to  Fr6my)  of  potossic  stannate,  which  dissolves  in  excessof  the 
reagent,  but  separates  completely  after  a  while. — Dkarhonate  of  potassium  and  ft- 
quicarltonate  of  ammonium  throw  down  the  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent. —  Cldoride  of  gold  gives  no  precipitate  with  stannic  salts. 

Motastannic  hydrate,  as  already  observed,  does  not  dissolve  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  forms  with  it  a  compound  insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  pure  water. 
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The  resulting  solution  is  precipitated  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  also  by  nitric  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid. — Potash  throws  down  metastannic  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  alkali,  and  reprocipitated  by  excess  of  acid,  also  by  the  chlorides  of  ;the 
alkali-metals,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  alkaline  solution 
of  metastannic  hydrate  solidifies  to  a  transparent  jelly  on  cooling. — Ammonia  precipi- 
tates metastannic  hydrate  from  its  solution  in  very  dilute  acid ;  the  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  tartaric  acid  :  hence  metastannic 
hydrate  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  even  in  presence  of  tartaric  acid. — Alkaline  carbo- 
nates precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  precipitate  being  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent— Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  hut 
partially  in  ammonia,  leaving  metastannic  hydrate. — Tincture  of  galls  forms,  after  a 
while,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate. — Stannous  chloride  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate 
of  stannous  raetastannate. — Sulphydric  acid  and  stdphide  of  anunonium  react  with 
metastannic  in  the  same  way  as  stannic  solutions. 

Stannic  and  metastannic  hydrates  may  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by 
their  miction  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  inasmuch  as  1  at.  stannic  hydrate 
completely  precipitates  1  at.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  whereas  metastannic  hydrate 
does  not  decompose  that  salt. 

Both  stannic  and  metastannic  hydrates  react  as  acids,  forming  definite  salts  with 
bases.  The  solutions  both  of  stannates  and  metastannates,  when  decomposed  by 
acids,  yield  precipitates  consisting  of  the  particular  modification  of  stannic  acid 
contained  in  them,  which  may  then  bo  distinguished  by  its  behaviour  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  &c 

Metastannic  hydrate  fused  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  forms  a 
stannate  from  which  acids  precipitate  ordinary  stannic  acid. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation.  —  Tin  is  estimated  in  tho  state  of  stannic  oxido, 
SnO*,  which  contains  78*62  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  If  the  tin  is  united  with  othor 
metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  the  alloy  must  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  about  13.  The  tin  is  then  converted  into  insoluble  metastannic  hydrate,  while 
the  other  metals  (with  the  exception  of  antimony,  gold,  and  the  platinum-metals)  are 
dissolved  by  tho  acid.  The  insoluble  residue  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed,  after- 
wards dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  stannic  oxide.  To  insure  complete  oxidation, 
the  alloy  should  be  finely  divided. 

When  tho  tin  is  in  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which  is  its  usual  solvent),  it  may 
be  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  sulphide  then  converted  into 
stannic  oxide  by  roasting  in  an  open  porcelain  crucible,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
being  added  to  complete  the  oxidation. 

From  solutions  of  stannic  salts,  tin  may  be  completely  precipitated  as  stannic  or 
metastannic  acid  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  first  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  precipitate ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  cautiously  added 
till  tho  precipitate  is  redissolvetf,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  great  excess  of  acid. 
This  solution  is  then  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  liquid  contains  ordinary 
stannic  acid  (or  tho  corresponding  chloride),  it  must  be  largely  diluted  to  insure  com- 
plete precipitation ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tin  is  present  as  metastannic  acid,  it  will 
be  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  from  less  dilute  solutions.  In  all  cases 
the  precipitate  must  be  left  to  settlo  for  some  hours,  the  time  required  being  longer 
as  tho  quantity  of  free  acid  present  is  greater.  It  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  ignited,  to  convert  it  into  stannic  oxide.  To  ascertain  whether  the  precipitation  is 
complete,  it  is  advisable  to  test  the  wash-waters  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  are  sometimes  used, 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  precipitate  tin.  Sulphate  ot  sodium  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  possess  any  advantage  over  sulphuric  acid  in  this  respect.  Tho  nitrates 
may  be  advantageously  used  when  the  solution  contains  bases  which  form  soluble 
sulphates. 

The  mode  of  precipitation  just  described  is  very  accurate,  and  affords  a  moans  of 
separating  stannic  from  stannous  salts,  the  whole  of  the  latter  remaining  in  solution 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  stannic  oxide  by  sulphate  of  sodium.    (Lo  wen  thai.) 

Another  method  of  determining  the  proportions  of  stannic  and  stannous  salt  in  a 
mixed  solution  of  the  two,  is  to  divide  the  solution  into  two  equal  parts,  convert  tho 
whole  of  the  one  into  stannic  salt  by  treatment  with  chlorine  or  chromate  of  potas- 
sium, and  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  above ;  this  determines  the  total  amount 
of  tin  present.  The  other  portion  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  and 
tho  mercurous  chloride  thereby  precipitated  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  From  its  weight,  the  quantity  of  tin  present  as  stannous  salt 
may  bo  calculated,  2  at.  mercurous  chloride  (471)  corresponding  to  1  at.  tin  (118), 
present  as  stannous  chloride,  according  to  the  equation: 

2HgCl«  +  BoCP    m    2HgCl  +  SnCIV 
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Volumetric  Estimation. — Tin  may  be  estimated  volumetrically  by  converting  % 
stannous  into  a  stannic  salt  with  oxidising  solutions  of  known  strength.  One  at. 
stannous  oxide,  SnO,  by  taking  up  1  at.  oxygen,  is  convert ed  into  stannic  oxide,  SnO': 
consequently,  1  at.  oxygen  (16)  is  equivalent  to  1  at.  tin  (118).  The  quantity  of  tie 
oxidising  solution  required  to  effect  the  conversion  is,  however,  materially  affected  by 
the  greater  or  less  dilution  of  the  solution,  the  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  free  acid 
present,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  Penny  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
iv.  239  ;  vii.  50),  and  afterwards  Streng  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xc.  411),  used  ablution 
of  acid  potassic  chroinate  for  the  titration  of  tin;  Schlagdenhauffen  (J.  Plum. 
[3]  xxxi.  96)  uses  manganate  of  potassium. 

St  rong  mixes  the  acid  solution  of  stannic  chloride  with  a  little  starch-paste  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  adds  a  graduated  solution  of  acid  potasfium- 
rhromate,  till  a  blue  colour  is  developed  by  the  separation  of  iodine.  The  reaction 
takes  place  as  shown  by  the  equation,  3SnO  +  Cr^O*  -  3SnO*  +  CrK)\ »  tkt 
1  at.  tin  (118)  corresponds  to  \  at.  acid  potaasium-chromat«  (KlCr*0T  =  230  6i. 
Streng  and  Penny  found  that  lOO'pts.  tin  required  83  2  ptsof  the  acid  chromate;  tae 
calculated  quantity  is  83*4.  According  to  Kessler  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvi.  129),  the  titra- 
tion by  this  method  generally  gives  inaccurate  results,  for  the  reasons  alwve  mention*!. 
According  to  Mulder,  the  chromic  acid  solution  ought  to  be  titrated  with  pore  tin. 
and  tho  process  conducted  as  far  as  possible  under  similar  circumstances.  Accordine 
to  L6wonthal(J.pr.Chem.  lxxvi.  484;  lxxviii.  384),  stannous  chloride  in  acid  solutioa 
may  be  more  exactly  titrated  after  addition  of  ferric  or  cupric  chloride.  Stromeyer 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  261)  oxidises  metallic  tin,  or  stannous  chloride,  by  dissolving  it 
in  excess  of  ferric  chloride,  whereby  stannic  and  ferrous  chlorides  are  produced : 

Sn  +  4FlC1«    =    SnCP  +  4FeCl* 
and  SnQ"  +  2FeCP    -    SuCl4  +  2FeCl*. 

Tho  quantity  of  ferroos  salt  thus  formed  is  determined  by  titration  with  perman- 
ganate, the  ferrous  salt  boing  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  free  oxygen  than  the 
(stannous  salt — and  the  quantity  of  tin  is  thence  determined  by  calculation.  In  the 
first  ease,  4  at.  iron  (224  gnus.),  or  2  at.  oxygen  added  (32  grms.)  correspond  t» 
1  at.  tin  (118);  in  the  latter,  2  at,  iron  (112)  or  1  at.  oxygen  (16),  correspond  to  I 
at.  tin  (118)  or  1  at.  stannous  chloride  (189).  If  the  tin  is  in  tho  state  of  etaac* 
oxide  or  chloride,  it  must  first  be  reduced  by  introducing  a  plate  of  zinc  iuto  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  precipitated  tin  then  dissolved  in  ferric  chloride,  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  it  has  been  precipitated  from  an  acid  solution  as  sulphide,  this  pr*> 
pi  tat  e  is  also  to  bo  dissolved  in  ferric  chloride,  a  reaction  which  is  attended 
separation  of  sulphur : 

SnS2  +  4FcCl»    =    SnCl«  +  4FoCl*  +  S«. 

The  solution  is  then  to  be  titrated  as  above,  4  at.  iron  corresponding  to  1  at  tin.  M 
the  tin  has  been  precipitated  from  an  alkalino  sulphostannate  by  an  acid,  the  precipe 
consists  (according  to  Kiihn),  not  of  pure  stannic  sulphide,  but  of  stannic  sulphydntf 
Sn'MttS'.  The  decomposition  by  ferric  chloride  then  takes  place  as  shown  by  the 
equation : 

SnIFS»  +  6FeCl»    =    SnCl1  +  6FeCla  +  2HC1  +  S*. 

In  this  case  6  at.  iron  are  equivalent  to  1  at.  tin. 

Lonssen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  113)  titrates  stannic  chloride  with  iodint  o 
alkaline  solution.  The  tin  or  stannous  salt  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  * 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  sodio-potassic  tartrate  (Rochello  salt),  oratf  J 
sodic  carbonate,  is  milled  in  excess ;  tho  solution  is  then  mixed  with  starch-paste.  wJ 
a  titrated  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added,  till  a  permanent  blu>' 
colour  is  produced.  Stannic  iodochloride  is  then  formed,  according  to  the  equation 
Sn"Clf  +  P  ~  Sn»*ClJP,  so  that  2  at.  iodiuo  (264)  correspond  to  1  at.  tin  (11S)- 

To  determine  volumetrically  the  relative  quantities  of  stannous  and  stannic  Mi- 
existing  together  in  a  solution,  tho  liquid  is  first  titrated  directly  by  either  of  the  pn1- 
ceding  methods,  whereby  the  quantity  of  tin  existing  as  stannous  salt  is  determine!, 
and,  secondly,  after  the  stannic  salt  has  beeu  reduced  to  stannous  salt,  which  give*  the 
total  amount  of  tin. 

4.  Separation  of  Tin  from  othr  Metatg. — In  metallic  alloys  tin,  as  already  observed, 
may  be  separated  from  most  other  metals  except  antimony,  gold  and  the  platinum-metal', 
by  oxidising  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  tin  is  converted  into  insoluble  met*- 
stannic  acid,  whilo  silver,  copper,  lead,  cadmium,  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
zinc— and  likewise  bismuth,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid  is  used — 
dissolved.  Tin,  alloyed  with  metals  which  form  volatile  chlorides,  m»y  be  separate! 
by  heating  the  finely-divided  alloy  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  ;  stannic  chloride  then 
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volatilises,  and  may  be  condensed  in  water.  This  method  serves  to  separate  tin  from 
gold  and  the  platinum-metals,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Precipitation  with  sulphydric  acid  serves  to  separate  tin  from  all  metals  whose  sul- 
phides are  not  thrown  down  by  that  reagent  from  acid  solutions.  From  bismuth, 
cadmium,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  palladium,  and  silver,  which  are  precipitated  in  tho 
same  manner,  it  may  be  separated  by  digesting  the  precipitate  in  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium containing  excess  of  sulphur.  Stannic  sulphide  then  dissolves,  and  may  bo 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  add. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  also  dissolves  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  gold,  plati- 
num, molybdenum,  selenium,  and  tellurium.  Tho  methods  of  separating  tin  from 
antimony  and  arsenic  have  already  been  fully  described  (i.  322, 369).  From  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride  containing  also  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum,  the  latter  metals 
may  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  ferrous  acetate,  the  tin  then  remaining  in 
solution.  If  tin  is  mixed  with  these  metals  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  other  insoluble 
compound,  the  three  metals  may  be  reduced  by  igniting  the  compound  in  hydrogen- 
gas,  and  the  reduced  alloy  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  as  above  described. 

From  molybdenum,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  and  from  all  metals  which  form 
soluble  sulphates,  tin,  after  being  brought  to  the  state  of  stannic  chloride  by  treat- 
ment with  chlorine  or  chlorate  of  potassium,  may  be  separated,  by  precipitation  as 
stannic  or  mctastannic  acid,  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium, 
it  may  be  separated,  in  like  manner,  by  nitrate  of  ammonium  or  potassium. 

5.  Atomic  Weight  of  Tin.— Berzelius  (Gilb.  Ann.  x.  235)  found  that  100  pts. 
tin,  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  and  ignited,  yielded  127*2  pts.  stannic  oxide,  SnO*  :  hence 
the  atomic  weight  of  tin  should  be  1 17*64.  Mulder  (Ann  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxii.  212)  ob- 
tained, in  like  manner,  127*56  pts.  of  stannic  oxido,  giving  Sn  «  1 161.  Dumas  {ihid. 
cv.  104  ;  cxiii.  26),  on  repeating  this  experiment,  obtained,  as  a  mean,  Sn  =  1 18*06 ; 
and  by  determining  the  quantity  of  silver  required  for  precipitating  a  known  weight  of 
stannic  chloride,  the  same  chemist  obtained  Sn  •»  118*09.  The  atomic  weight  of  tin 
may  therefore  be  taken  at  118°. 

TIN,  ruiOEIDES  or.  Tin  forms  two  fluorides— via,,  a  difluoride  and  a  totra- 
fluoride. 

The  Difluoride,  or  8tannous  fluoride,  SnF-,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
solution  of  stannous  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  crystallises  in  small,  shining, 
opaque  prisms,  having  a  sweetish  astringent  tasto.  When  heated  in  tho  air,  it  takes 
up  oxygen,  and  forms  stannic  oxyfluoride,  Sn^OF*  or  SnO*.8nF*. 

Ammonio-stannous  fluoride. — Stannous  chloride  yields,  with  fluoride  of  ammonium, 
a  precipitate  composed  of  metallically  lustrous  micaceous  laminae,  soluble  in  potash. 
(Unverdorben.) 

The  Tetrafluoride,  or  Stannic  fluoride,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free 
state  as  a  definite  compound,  but  it  forms  erystallisable  double  salts  with  other 
metallic  fluorides.  A  solution  of  stannic  hydrate  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  coagu- 
lates like  albumin  when  heated,  but  does  not  yield  any  crystals  by  evaporation ;  when 
evaporated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  leaves  the  oxy- 
fluoride above  mentioned. 

The  fluostan nates,  2MF.SnFl  and  M"F*.SnF4,  are  analogous  in  composition  to 
the  stannates,  M'O.SnO1,  and  isomorphous  with  tho  corresponding  fluosilicates  and 
fluotitanates.    (Marignac,  Ann.  Min.  [5],  xr.  221  ;  Jahrcsb.  1859,  p.  110.) 

The  ammonium-salt,  2NH*F.SnF\  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on 
stannate  of  ammonium,  or,  better,  by  double  decomposition  of  the  lead-  or  silver-wdt 
with  sulphate  or  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  crystals,  which  are  seldom  distinct,  aro 
rhombohedral  combinations,  united  in  twins,  or  complex  aggregates. — When  evapo- 
ruted  with  fluoride  of  ammonium,  it  yields  the  salt  4NH<F.SnF\  in  distinct  rhombic 
combinations. 

The  barium-salt,  Ba'T-.SnF1,  is  obtained,  aa  a  sparingly  soluble  precipitate,  by  de- 
composing the  zinc-salt  with  chloride  of  barium.  By  slowly  cooling  a  slightly  concen- 
trated solution  of  this  precipitate,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  hydrate,  Ba"F". 
SnF^.SH'O,  is  obtained  in  monoclinic  crystalline  laminae,  but  on  evaporating  tho 
eolation  near  its  boiling-point,  the  anhydrous  salt  separates  in  microscopic  indistinct 
crystals. 

The  cadmium-salt,  Cd"F-.SnF,.6H»0,  is  isomorphous  with  the  magnesium-salt 
The  calcium-  and  strontium-salts  form  monoclinic  crystals  containing  2  at.  wator. 
The  cupric  salt,  Cu  'F-.SnFMH-O,  forms  blue  monoclinic  crystals,  permanent  in  the 
air. 

The  lead-salt,  PbF,.SnF*J.3H-0,  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  thin  nacreous  laminae, 
isomorphous  with  the  trihydrated  barium-stilt.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  form 
supersaturated  solutions,  which  ultimately  solidify  in  nodular  crystalline  masses. 
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By  rccrystallisation  from  water  the  Bait  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  lead-fluo- 
ride. 

The  lithium-salt,  2LiF.SnF,.2HI0,  rarely  forms  distinct  monoclinic  crystals :  gene- 
rally only  crystalline  crusts,  or  indistinct  microscopic  crystals. 

The  magncsiutn~salt,  Mg"F*.SnF4.6HtO,  crystallises  in  hexagonal  combinations, 
permanent  in  the  air.— The  manqanese-saU,  Mn"F*.SnF4.6H*0,  forms  pale-red  shin- 
ing crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  last,  and  gradually  becoming  doll  on  exposure 
to  the  air. — The  nickd-salt,  NiF*.SnF4.6H-0,  is  likewise  uomorphons  with  the  magne- 
sium-salt. 

The  potassium-salt,  2KF.SnF4.H'0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  potassic 
stannate  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating,  in  laminar  crystals,  which  dissolve 
in  2*3  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  in  15  to  16  pta.  water  at  18°.  Sometime*,  espe- 
cially on  recrystallisiag  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  salt,  identical  in 
composition  with  that  just  described,  is  obtained  in  granular  crystals  haviug  the  form 
of  rhombic  pyramids,  soluble  in  3  pts.  boiling  water  and  in  27  pts.  water  at  18°.  Tl* 
crvstals  of  both  kinds  retain  their  wator  till  heated  above  100°,  and  melt  at  a  ml 
heat,  with  loss  of  hydrofluoric  acid.— An  acid  potassium-salt,  2(2KF.SnF').(KJ:\lLr% 
or  2K:Sn,TF*.KHFJ,  crystallises  in  needlo-shapod  monoclinic  combinations. 

The  silver-salt,  2  AgF.SnF4.4H*0,  forms  indistinct  crystals,  which  melt  below  1  (Kr, 
but  do  not  give  off  their  water  till  heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  at  which  ai*o 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  given  off. 

The  sodium-salt,  2NaF.SnF\  has  not  been  obtained  in  distinct  crystals  :  it  dissolves 
in  18  to  19  pts.  of  water  at  20°. 

The  cine-salt,  ZnF'.SnF'.GlPO,  is  isomorphous  with  the  magnesium-salt,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

TXW,  IODZHEB  OF.  There  are  two  iodides  of  tin  analogous  to  the  protoxide 
and  dioxide.  The  existenco  of  a  sesquioxide,  Sn'I*,  is  doubtful.  A  solution  of  iodic* 
in  iodide  of  potassium  (1  at.  iodine  to  2  at.  KI)  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride,  but  on  evaporation  a  yellow  powder  is  deposited,  which  may  pos&ihlj 
be  the  scsqui-iodide.  (Boullay.) 

Di-iodidc  of  Tin, or  Stannous  Iodide. — This  compound  is  produced  : — 1.  By 
heating  1  pt.  of  tin  with  2  pts.  of  iodine  till  the  iodine  melts.  A  violent  action  then  takes 

{dace,  and  a  brown  muss  is  formed,  consisting  of  stannous  and  stannic  iodides,  the 
utter  of  which  may  be  separated  by  sublimation,  while  the  stannous  iodide  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  red  crystalline  mass. — 2.  By  adding  iodide  of  potassium  in  slight 
excess  to  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  the  liquid,  as  it  cooL«. 
depositing  stannous  iodide  in  ycllowish-red  needles. — 3.  By  the  action  of  hydriodir 
acid  on  tin  or  tho  dichloride.  When  moderately  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  is  pl.tced 
in  contact  with  strips  of  tinfoil,  or  with  tin-filings,  in  a  long  glass  tube,  and  kept  is 
gentle  ebullition  for  several  days,  or  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120° — 150°  for  tome 
hours,  stannous  iodide  is  formed,  in  shining  yellowish-red  prisms  (Wdhler  and 
Duuhaupt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxvi.  374).  Tin,  heated  with  iodide  of  amy!  to  18i»°, 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  time,  is  converted,  partly  into  yellowish-red  quadratic  octa- 
hedrons, partly  into  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  which  quickly  turn  red  in  contact  with  the 
air :  tlmso  compounds  havo  not  been  analysed. 

Stannous  iodide,  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  melts  to  a  dark-red  crystalline  mass,  yield- 
ing a  cinnabar-coloured  powder.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  decomposed 
stannic  iodide  subliming,  and  stannous  oxide  remaining.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  thereby.  A  solution 
of  stannous  iodide  is  likewise  formed  by  heating  tin  with  water  and  iodine.  Stannous 
iodide  dissolves  also  in  aqueous  stannous  chloride. 

Compounds  of  Stannous  Iodide. — a.  With  stannous  chloride. — An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  stannous  chloride  mixed  with  iodine,  deposits  stannous  iodide ;  and  on  evapo- 
rating the  remaining  liquid  (which  contuins  stannic  chloride,  stannous  chloride,  atd 
stannous  iodide), stannous  chloriodide,  SnClI  or  SnCl*.SnIl,  separates  in  straw- 
yellow,  non-volatilo  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  stan- 
nous iodide.  (Henry.) 

0.  With  stannous  oxide. — Stannous  iodide  is  decomposed  by  a  largo  excess  of 
water,  forming  hydriodic  acid  which  dissolves,  and  stannous  oxide  which  unites  with 
the  undecoraposed  iodide,  forming,  according  to  Personno  (Conipt.  rend.  liv.  216), 
insoluble  oxyiodides  of  variable  composition,  which  are  yellow,  pulverulent,  and  are 
decomposed  bv  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Personne  analysed  four  of  these  compounds 
containing  Sn»IO«  =  SnI*.2SnO  ;  Sn«I«0  -  SnP.SnO  ;  Sn"I40  -  2Snl'£nO ;  and 
Sn'lH)  -  3SnP.SnO. 

y.  With  ammonia. — 100  pts.  stannous  iodido  absorb  20  pts.  ammonia-gas.  form- 
ing a  white  compound,  which  in  the  pure  state  is  probably  2NH*.SnI»,  or  iodide  of 
staanammonium  (NOI-Sn")!1.    (Rammclsborg,  Pogg.  Ann.xlviii.  K-9.) 
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i.  With  other  metallic  iodides. — Stannous  iodide  unites  with  tho  iodides  of  tho 
alkali-metals  and  nlkalineearth-motals.  forming  double  Baits,  which  may  be  obtained 
either  by  direct  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  the  constituent  iodides,  or  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  staunous  chloride  with  excess  of  a  metallic  iodide.  They  must  l*>  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol,  as  they  are  decomposed  by  water,  forming  stannous  oxyiodidcs, 
similar  to  those  produced  from  stannous  iodide  and  water. 

The  ammoniutn~salt,  2NH,I.SnI',  forms  greenish-yellow  needles  (Bon Hay).  Ac- 
cording to  Personne,  there  is  also  a  salt  containing  NH'I.SnP.jH'O. — The  potassium- 
salt,  2KI.SnF,  forms  yellowish  silky  needles,  which,  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  yield 
stannic  chloride,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  free  iodino  (Bou Hay).  Personno  like- 
wise obtained  the  hydrated  salt,  Kl.Snl*  2HJ0.— The  sodiuin^salt,  Nal.SnF, forms  palo- 
yellow  crystals. 

Stannous  iodide  also  forms  erystallisable  double  salts  with  tho  iodides  of  barium  and 
strontium. 

Ttt  raiodide  of  Tin,  or  Stannic  Iodide,  Snl\  is  formed,  togethor  with  stan- 
nous iodide,  by  heating  tin-filings  with  iodine  in  a  sealed  tube,  combination  taking 
place  with  incandescence  at  50°.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  stannous  iodide  by  it* 
greater  volatility.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  stannous  chloride,  or 
by  dissolving  stannic  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid.    (Berzeli  us.) 

Sublimed  stannic  iodide  forms  yellowish-red  octahedrons,  of  specific  gravity  4  696. 
It  melts  at  146°,  solidifies  at  142*,  sublimes  at  180°,  and  boils  at  295°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  completely  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  hydriodic  acid  and  stannic  hydrate. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  other,  and  benzene. 

Stannic  iodide  does  not  combino  either  with  stannic  hydrate,  or  with  the  iodides  of 
the  alkali-metals.  It  easily  absorbs  dry  ammonia-gas,  forming  at  first  a  yellow  Iwdy, 
SNH'.Snl4,  and  by  further  assumption  of  ammonia,  the  two  compounds,  4NII\Sni' 
and  GNH'-Sul*.  (Personne.) 

TXW,  OXIDES  OF.  Tin  forms  three  oxides:  a  protoxide,  a  sesquioxide,  and  a 
dioxide. 

Protoxide  of  Tin,  or  Stannous  Oxide,  SnO. — This  oxide  is  produced: 
1.  By  heating  stannous  oxalate  out  of  contact  with  air  (Liebi  g).--2.  By  precipitating 
stannous  chloride  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  heating  the  washed  and  (fried  precipi- 
tate of  stannous  hydrate  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride,  to  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  80°;  the  anhydrous  oxide  is  thus  obtained  as  a  brown  or 
black  powder  (Bcrzelius).  According  to  Otto,  tho  hydrate  sometimes  changes  to 
the  black  oxide  on  the  filter,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  precipitating  vessel,  where  it  is 
touched  with  a  glass  rod. — 3.  Stannous  hydrate,  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda  less  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  is  convert ed  into  small,  black,  shining 
crystals  of  tho  anhydrous  oxide  (Frdmy,  Berz.  Jahresb.  xxiv.  133  ;  xxv.  172). — 4.  A 
solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  evaporated  in  contact  with  metallic  tin,  till  a  residue  of 
the  fused  chloride  is  obtained  ;  this,  after  removal  of  the  metallic  tin,  is  heated  with 
1  at.  or  more  of  crystallised  sodic  carbonate  till  it  turns  black,  and  the  stannous  oxide 
thus  produced  is  washed  and  dried.    (Sandall,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  2o4.) 

Stannous  oxide  is  a  black  powder,  of  specific  gravity  0  666  (Berzelius);  bluish- 
Idack  or  slute-grey  (Sandal  1).  The  crystals  obtained  by  the  third  process  are, 
according  to  Nordonskjold,  monomotric,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooO  .  ocOoc  ,  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  61,  and  yield  a  greenish-brown  powder.  When  heated  to  2/)8°, 
they  decrepitate,  swell  up,  and  are  resolved  into  olive-green  lamina?,  soft  to  the  touch 
(Fr£my).  This  olive-green  modification  is  likewise  obtained  by  boiling  stannous 
hydrate  with  excess  of  ammonia  (Gay-Lussac).  A  third  modification  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  which  hydrated  stannous  oxide 
is  diffused,  that  compound  being  converted,  as  soon  as  the  sal-ammoniac  crystallines, 
into  anhydrous  stannous  oxide  having  the  form  of  a  cinnabar-coloured  powder 
(Fre^ray).  The  red  modification  is  also  produced  by  digesting  thoroughly-washed 
hydrate  1  stannous  oxide,  at  a  temperature  of  133°,  in  a  slightly  acid  solution  of 
stannous  acetate  having  a  density  of  1*06.  The  oxide  is  then  obtained  in  heavy,  hard, 
crystalline  grains,  which  yield  a  greenish-brown  powder  by  trituration,  and  blacken 
when  exposed  to  sunshine.    (Roth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  214.) 

Stannous  oxide  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  easily  oxidisos 
to  stannic  oxido  when  heated.  When  dry,  it  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  glowing  body,  and 
then  burns  to  stannic  oxide.  It  is  reduced  at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal, 
and  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate  of  (best  with  addition  of 

cyanido  of  potassium),  it  yields  a  button  of  metal. — Heated  in  chlorine-gas  it  is  con- 
verted into  stannic  chloride  and  stannic  oxido.  When  ignited  with  sulphur,  it  yields 
stannic  sulphide  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  By  boiling  with  caustic  potash  or  sorla, 
it  is  converted  into  a  stannate  of  the  alkali-metal,  with  separation  of  tin.— With  acids, 
it  forms  the  stannous  salts. 
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Stannous  Hydrate,  Sn'H'O*  —  2SnO.H*0,  is  obtained,  as  a  white  precipitate,  by 
decomposing  a  stannous  salt  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  dissolve*  in  acids  and  in 
the  fixed  alkalis  much  more  easily  than  the  anhydrous  oxide,  but  is  insoluble  in  ammo- 
nia. When  boiled  with  water  or  with  aqueous  alkalis,  or  when  gently  heated  in  the 
dry  state,  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  oxide.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  takes  up  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  stannic  hydrate.  When  boiled  with 
strong  potash-ley,  it  yields  stannate  of  potassium  and  metallic  tin. 

Stannous  hydrate  acts  as  a  deoxidising  agent,  like  the  corresponding  chloride  (p.  806>, 
reducing  some  metallic  oxides  to  metal,  others  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  Its  action 
on  cupric  oxide  has  been  specially  studied  by  Lens  sen  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxix.  90; 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  182).  When  a  solution  of  stannous  hydrate  in  alkaline  carbonate  ii 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  (prepared  with  cupric  sulphate,  tartaric  arid, 
and  sodic  carbonate),  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  is  at  first  produced,  consisting  of 
cuprous  and  stannous  oxides ;  and  on  adding  more  cupric  sulphate,  a  red  precipitate  i* 
formed,  containing  cuprous  and  stannic  oxides.  When  solutions  of  stannous  ao4 
cupric  oxide  in  caustic  alkali  are  mixed  together,  cuprous  oxide  ia  precipitated, 
together  with  stannic  oxide. — With  excess  of  the  tin-solution,  a  yellowish  liquid  « 
produced,  which,  when  heated,  deposits  a  black  powder,  composed  of  Cut0.3SoO.SoOi. 
611*0.  This  compound  acquires  a  tinge  of  green  in  drying,  gives  off  2  at.  water  at 
100°,  and  when  heated  in  the  air,  oxidises  with  incandescence,  and  then  contains 
cuprous  and  stannic  oxides. — When  a  boiling  solution  of  stannous  oxide  in  caustic 
alkali  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  cupric  solution,  a  heavy  black  pow- 
der is  deposited,  which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  burnishing ;  this  body  contain* 
791  per  cent,  copper  to  14-8  tin  ;  therefore  10  at,  copper  to  1  at.  tin  and  3  at. oxygen: 
hence  it  appears  to  be  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  mixed  with  cuprous  or  stannous 
oxide. 

Sesquioxide  of  Tin,  S^O*. — This  oxido  was  obtained  by  Fucbs,  in  combina- 
tion with  water,  by  diffusing  recently  precipitated  ferric  oxide  in  a  solution  of  stannow 
chlorido  not  containing  any  excess  of  acid,  and  afterwards  boiling  the  mixture. 
quioxide  of  tin  is  then  precipitated,  and  forrous  chloride  remains  in  solution : 

2SnCl«  +  Fe'0«    -    Sn'0»  +  2FeCl«. 

The  sesquioxide  thus  obtained  is  a  slimy  grey  matter,  generally  yellow  from  adherine 
oxido  of  iron.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  easily  and  without  residue,  a  character  which 
distinguishes  this  oxide  from  the  protoxide  of  tin,  the  Utter  being  insoluble,  or  nrarir 
so,  in  ammonia.  Sesquioxide  of  tin  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  taste  of  the  solution  is  not  metallic.  The  solution  is  distinguished  from  tbatuf* 
stannic  salt,  by  producing  the  characteristic  purple  precipitate  with  chloride  of  gold. 
Sesquioxide  of  tin  does  not  appear  to  form  definite  salts. 

Dioxide  of  Tin,  or  Stannic  Oxide,  SuOV- This  oxide  occurs  native  as  Tittle* 
or  Catutitirite,  being  in  fact  the  principal  ore  of  tin  (p.  798).  It  forms  quadratic  crys- 
tals, usually  exhibitirg  the  combination  P.  »P  .  Poo  .  ooPoo  {fig.  322,  vol.  ii.  p.  1W)- 
The  prismatic  faces  are  often  but  little  developed,  and  Poo  is  often  absent  altogether. 
The  combinations  P  .  ooP  .  »p3,  and  P  .  o=P  .  3P^,  likewise  occur.  For  P,  the 
length  of  the  principal  axis  is  0  6743.  Anglo  P  :  P  (terminal)  - 121°  35' ;  P  :  P  (late- 
ral) =•  87°  17'.  Twins  occur  like  fig.  323.  The  crystals  cleave  imperfectly  paralM 
to  cePand  ooPoo  ,  and  in  traces  parallel  to  P.  Tho  mineral  occurs  also  in  imbedded 
und  implanted  crystals,  and  in  botryo'idal  or  reniform  shapes,  with  fibrous  diver- 
gent structure,  and  composed  of  concentric  coats,  constituting  the  variety  called  *W- 
tin,  or,  when  it  occurs  in  small  lumps,  toad" s-tye-tin  ;  also  massive,  granular  or  impal- 
pable. Hardness  -  6  to  7.  Specific  gravity  =  6  3  to  71.  Lustre  adamantine; 
crystals  usually  splendent.  Colour  brown  or  black,  sometimes  red  grey,  or  yellow ; 
rarely  colourless.  Streak  white,  greyish,  or  brownish.  Nearly  transparent — tranalu- 
ccnt,    Fracturo  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle. 

Analyses.— a.  From  Schlackenwald,  in  Bohemia  (Klaproth,  Beiirbge,  ii.  246).— 
b.  Alternon,  in  Cornwnll  (Klaproth). — c.  Finbo,  near  fcahlun,  in  Sweden  (Ber«c- 
lius,  Schw.  J.  xvi.  266).—  d.  County  of  Wicklow,  Ireland:  brown  grains  from  fh* 
sand:  specific  gravity  =»  6*763  (Mallet,  Dublin  Geol.  Soc.  J.  iv.  272). — e.  Xeres,  in 
Mi-xico:  dark-brown  wood-tin,  yielding  a  red  powder:  specific  gravity  =  6862 
(Bergemann,  Leonh.  Juhresb.  1857,  p.  395).— J,  g.  From  the  sand  of  the  Tipuani 
river  in  Bolivia,  occurring  with  gold,  metallic  tin,  and  several  other  minerals: 
f.  brownish,  g.  black;  specific  gravity  =.  7021  (D.Forbes,  Phil.  Mag.  (4  J,  xxx. 
139): 
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Stannic  oxide   .       .       .   96  4    98*60    93*6    95*26  89%3  91/81  91*80 

Tantalic  oxide  2  4 

Silica  0  75    .   .      0  84     2  21 

Ferric  oxide     .              .     07     0  36     14     2  41     6  63>  -AO  0.flQ 

Manganic  oxide   0  8..  .    .  \  1 02     * 69 

Alumina                                                                   1*20  0  73 

Insoluble  matter   6*48  5*51 

961    9971    982    98*51    9947  100-04  10000 

A  colourless  specimen  from  the  last -mentioned  locality,  of  specific  gravity  6  843  (also 
after  strong  ignition),  was  found  by  Forbes  to  consist  of  nearly  pure  stannic  oxide.  A 
specimen  from  Carabuco,  in  Bolivia,  occurring  in  prisms  of  specific  gravity  6*4,  was 
found  by  Krober  to  contain  96*339  per  cent,  stannic  oxide,  21 77  ferric  oxide,  0*01 15  sil- 
ver, 0*20  tungstic anhydride,  0*250  lead,  and  1*737  water  (-=lOO*/-38).  Chandler  (Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2],xxxix.  340)  found  in  a  tinstone  from  Durango.in  Mexico,  about  96  9  per 
cent,  stannic  oxide,  and  4*1  topaz,  in  crystals  of  various  size. 

Stannic  oxide  may  be  crystallised  artificially  : — 1.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  stannic 
chloride  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube;  largor  crystals 
are,  however,  obtained  by  diffusing  the  vapour  of  tho  stannic  chloride  through  a  stream 
of  dry  carbonic  anhydride,  instead  of  volatilising  it  by  heat,  and  then  passing  it,  mixed 
with  steam,  through  the  ignited  tube.  Tho  crystals  thus  obtained  are  colourless,  with 
an  adamantine  lustre,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  6*72,  and  are  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass  :  they  are  trimetric  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  variety  of  native  titanic  oxide 
called  brookite,  and  therefore  different  from  those  of  native  tinstone,  which  are.  quad- 
ratic, and  isomorphous  with  anatase.  Stannic  oxide  is  therefore  dimorphous  (Dau- 
bree,  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  p.  821). — 2.  By  igniting  amorphous  stannic  oxide  in  a  stream 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  crystals  being  larger  with  a  rapid  than  with  a  slow 
current  of  tho  gas.  These  crystals  are  quadratic,  like  those  of  native  tinstone  (D  e  v  i  1 1  o, 
Compt.  rend.  liii.  lf>l). — 3.  The  formation  of  crystallised  stannic  oxide  has  been  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  fusing  the  dross  or  slag  collected  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace 
used  for  casting  gun-metal.  Tho  crystals  thus  produced  were  very  hard,  brittle,  four- 
sided  prisms,  similar  in  form  to  those  obtained  by  Daubree.  (Abel,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
x.  119.) 

Amorphous  stannic  oxide  is  easily  obtained  by  heating  tin  in  contact  with  the  air. 
A  grey  film  is  first  formed,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  metallic  tin, 
formerly  called  Ctvisjovialis  (a  name  afterwards  applied  to  stannic  oxide  itself);  by 
further  heating,  it  is  converted  into  pure  stannic  oxide.  Tin,  when  rapidly  heated  to 
its  boiling-point,  bums  with  a  white  flame,  yielding  flocks  of  stannic  oxide,  formerly 
called  Ftores  stanni,  s.  Fl.  Jovis.  Stannic  oxide  is  also  formed  by  igniting  the  prot- 
oxide or  sesquioxido,  or  the  corresponding  hydrates,  in  contact  with  the  air.  Stan- 
nous oxalate,  heated  in  small  quantities  in  contact  with  the  air,  yields  very  hard 
stannic  oxide.    (Vogel,  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  p.  413.) 

Amorphous  stannic  oxide  is  a  white  or  yellowish  powder,  assuming,  when  heated,  a 
transient  dark-yellow  or  brown  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6  6  to  6  9  ;  it*  cubical 
expansion,  between  0°  and  100°,  is  00016  (Kopp),  00017  (Joulo  and  Playfair). 
It  is  hard,  and  is  therefore  used  for  polishing  stone  and  glass,  and  for  sharpening  and 
polishing  steel,  &c.  The  oxide  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  putty-powder;  it  is 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  tin  and  lead. 

Stannic  oxide,  whether  crystallised  or  amorphous,  is  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  not  at 
all  volatile.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  even  in  the  concentrated  state.  According  to 
Hose,  it  forms,  when  heated  with  the  strongest  sulphitric  acid,  a  syrupy  liquid,  which 
deposits  the  whole  of  the  stannic  oxide  on  dilution  with  water.  Whon  fused  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  it  dissolves,  but  separates  completely  from  the  fused  tnnsa 
on  addition  of  water.  It  is  Dot  dissolved  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carlionates,  but 
is  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkali.  Whan  fused  with  sulphur,  it 
yields  sulphide  of  tin  and  sulphurous  anhydride  ;  by  ignition  in  chlorine-gas,  it  is  con- 
verted into  stannic  chloride ;  even  natural  tinstone  is  decomposed  in  this  manner.  It  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  with  hydrogen,  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
carburettcd  hydrogen-gas;  also  by  heating  with  potassium  and  sodium. 

Stannic  oxide  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  enamel,  to  render  the  glass  opaque, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  opaque  glasses  in  general. 

Stannic  Hydrates  ajtd  Salts. 

Stannic  oxide  forms  two  hydrates,  differing  from  one  another  in  composition  and 
properties — both  however  being  acids,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  by  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  metals.    These  hydrates  or  acids  are  stannic  acid,  SnO'.H'O  •» 
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H'SnK)*,  and  metastannic  acid,  Sn'O'^.SHK)  -  ir'Sn'O",  the  former  being 
capable  of  exchanging  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for  metal,  and  forming  the  stannates 
which  contain  M*SnO',  whereas  the  latter  exchanges  only  one-fifth  of  its  hydrogen  fur 
metals,  forming  the  motastannates,  M*H^Sn*0,s.  Berselius,  who  first  obserred  the 
differences  between  these  two  acid*,  supposed  them  to  contain  different  modifications  of 
stannic  oxide  ;  but  the  poly  men  sm  of  the  two  hydrates,  and  the  diversities  of  composi- 
tion of  their  corresponding  salts,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  differences  of 
character  without  the  aid  of  any  such  hypothesis  (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch  Phys.  [3],  xii. 
462  ;  xxiii.  393).  According  to  R.  Weber,  oowever  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxii.  358 ;  Jahrrsb. 
1864,  p.  243),  stannic  and  metastannic  acids  exhibit  no  essential  differences  in  tiif-ir 
behaviour  towards  bases.  He  finds,  indeed,  that  normal  stannate  of  potassium  can  take 
up  a  large  quantity  of  stannic  hydrate,  forming  a  clear  solution,  which,  when  evaporated 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  leaves  a  hydrated  salt  containing  1  at.  K*0  to  5  at.  SnO*;  and  that 
metastannic  acid  dissolved  to  saturation  in  potash-ley,  and  evaporated  in  like  manner, 
yields  a  salt  containing  1  at.  K*0  to  6  or  7  at.  SnO*.  Hence  Weber  concludes  that 
tho  relations  of  stannic  and  metastannic  acids  to  bases  are  not  essentially  different, 
and  that  their  supposed  polymerism  has  no  existence ;  but  his  results  require  con- 
fi  nnation. 

Stannic  Acid. — This  hydrate  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline 
stannates,  also  from  the  solution  of  stannic  chloride  by  a  carbonate  of  barium  or  cal- 
cium, not  in  excess  ;  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  an  acid  stannate.  When  dried 
in  a  vacuum,  it  has  the  composition  SnO\H*0  —  SnH'O* ;  after  drying  in  a  stream  of 
dry  air,  it  contains  22*5  per  cent,  water,  corresponding  with  the  formula  3Sn0*.7H2O,  or 
aSiiIPOMH*©  ;  and  at  140°  it  gives  off  5  at.  water,  leaving  the  hydrate  3SnO*.2H-0, 
which  has  tho  same  composition  as  metastannic  acid  dried  at  the  same  temperature, 
(p.  820). 

Stannic  add,  when  recently  precipitated,  is  gelatinous ;  after  drying  in  the  air,  it 
forms  hard  translucent  lumps,  like  gum-arabic,  which  redden  litmus.  According  to 
Webor,  stannic  acid  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  contains  SnOs.2H*0, 
and  has  therefore  the  same  percentage  composition  as  air-dried  metastannic  acid. 

Stannic  hydrate  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the  stannic  salts.  The* 
salts  are  also  formed  by  exposing  solutions  of  stannous  salts  containing  excess  of  add  to 
the  air,  or  by  treating  them  with  chlorine,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  The 
solution  of  stannic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  identical  with  aqueous  stannic 
chloride.  The. stannic  salts  of  oxygen-acids  are  very  unstable.  The  general  reactions 
of  tho  stannic  salts  have  been  already  described  (p.  810).  The  individual  salts  are 
described  under  the  respective  acids. 

Stannates.— Stannic  hydrate  exhibits  acid  much  more  decidedly  than  basic  pro- 
perties. It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  alkali-metals,  and  from  these  the 
insoluble  stannates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  obtained  by  double 
decomposition.  The  stannates  are  decomposed  by  acids,  yielding  gelatinous  stannic 
acid.  The  general  formula  of  the  normal  stannates  is  M'Sn^O1  «  MHXSnO1.  They 
havo  been  examined  chiefly  by  Fremy  {foe.  ctf.)and  Moberg.  (J.  pr.  Chem,  xxviiL 
230.) 

Stannate  of  Ammonium.— An  acid  salt,  (NH«)*SnO,.SnO,.*HsO,  remains  as  a 
yellowish  jelly  on  evaporating  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  stannic  acid  over  oil  of 
vitriol  (Moberg).  A  stannate  of  ammonium  is  also  precipitated,  on  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  stannate  with  sal-ammoniac,  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
pure  water,  but  is  rcprecipitated  by  ammonia,    (iferzoli us.) 

Stannate  of  Potassium,  K'SnO*  =  K-CSnO',  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
stannic  acid  in  potash-ley,  or  by  fusing  metastannic  acid  or  anhydrous  stannic  oxide 
with  hydrate  of  potassium,  till  a  sample  mixed  with  nitric  acid  gives  a  precipitate 
which  redissolves  in  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
yields  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  containing  K'SnO'^HK),  according  to  Fremy: 
K'SnO'.SH'O,  according  to  Moberg  (foe.  cit.),  Marignac  (Ann.  Min.?3],  xv.  277  i. 
and  Ordway  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xl.  473).  Marignac  prepares  the  salt  by  graduaUy 
adding  30  pts.  metastannic  acid  to  80  pts.  fused  hydrate  of  potassium  till  the  mixture 
boils  up.  The  mass,  if  it  has  not  been  too  strongly  heated,  dissolves  almost  wholly  in 
water;  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  rhom- 
bohcdral  combinations,  ofton  forming  twins,  and  always  with  curved  faces. 

Ordway  prepares  pure  stannate  of  potassium  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  crude 
commercial  salt  (obtained  by  igniting  tin  with  hydrate  and  nitrate  of  potassium)  with 
an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  repeutedly  treating  the  syrupy  layer  which  separate*, 
with  alcohol,  pressing  the  pasty  mass  ultimately  obtained  (which  still  contains  free 
alkali),  then  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  washing  with  alcohol.  The  concentrated  solu- 
tion evaporated  in  a  vacuum  yields  tho  salt  in  hard,  transparent,  monoclinic  crystals, 
of  specific  gravity  3107. 
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Stannate  of  potassium  gives  off  its  water  at  a  red  heat.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 

dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  According  to  Ordway,  100 
pts.  water,  at  10°,  dissolve  106  6  pts.  of  the  salt,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gravity 
1*618 ;  and  at  20°,  the  same  quantity  of  water  dissolves  110*5  pts.  of  the  salt,  forming 
a  solution  of  specific  gravity  1*627.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  ammonium,  but  not  by  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Dilute  acids  do  not  form 
a  permanent  precipitate  till  three-fourths  of  the  alkali  are  neutralised.  A  solution, 
neutralised  up  to  this  point,  yields,  with  alcohol,  awhiteflocculent  precipitate  of  potassic 
metastannate.  (Ordway.) 

Stannate  of  potassium  is  used  in  calico-printing  for  the  same  purposes 
as  stannato  of  sodium,  and  is  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  by  similar  processes 
{infra). 

Stannate  of  Sodium,  Na'SnO*  —  Na'O.SnO*,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  potassium -salt,  and  separates  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  on  heating,  in  the  crystal- 
line form ;  by  solution  in  water,  it  is  obtained  in  tine  hexagonal  plates,  containing 
Na!SnO\3H<>  (Moberg;  Ram  m  els  berg;  Ordway).  Marignac,  by  proceeding 
in  the  same  way  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  potassium-salt,  obtains  stannate  of 
sodium  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  with  curved  faces.  Ordway  obtains  pure  stannate 
of  sodium  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  by  adding  acetate  of  barium  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  commercial  salt,  and  mixing  the  filtered  liquid  with  about  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol.  If  only  so  much  alcohol  be  added  as  not  to  produce  permanent 
turbidity,  the  salt  separates  in  transparent  crystals.  H.  Jonas  (Chem.  Centr.  1865, 
p.  R07),  by  recrystallising  the  commercial  salt,  obtained  pure  sodic  stannate,  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  containing  Na'SnO'.OlPO. 

Stannate  of  sodium  is  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  and  consequently 
separates  on  heating  a  solution  prepared  in  the  cold.  According  to  Ordway,  100  pts. 
water  dissolve  67*4  pts.  of  it  at  0°,  and  61*3  pts.  at  20°.  According  to  Ilaeffely 
(DingL  pol.  J.  cxliv.  66),  a  solution  of  sodic  stannate,  of  specific  gravity  1*3,  deposits, 
when  heated,  crystals  of  the  composition  above  given  ;  on  cooling,  however,  these  crys- 
tals redissolve,  so  that  the  solution  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1*35  ;  it  then  gradually 
deposits  crystals  containing  Na'SnO'.tiH'O,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  yields 
immediately  when  heated,  and  in  the  course  of  6ome  weeks  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
crystalline  metastannate  of  sodium. 

A  solution  of  stannate  of  sodium  is  used  in  calico-printing  as  a  "  preparing  salt,"  or 
mordant,  chiefly  for  fabrics  composed  of  wool  and  cotton  together ;  it  serves  to  render 
the  cotton-fibre  more  susceptible  of  taking  the  dye,  so  that  the  whole  fabric,  when 
taken  out  of  the  dye-bath,  or  the  steam-chamber,  may  exhibit  a  uniform  depth  of 
colour.  The  dilute  solution,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  fibre,  deposits  stannic 
hydrate  upon  it,  which  binds  the  colouring-matter,  the  action  being  assisted  by  boil- 
ing, by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sal-ammoniac  to  the  bath. 

Stannate  of  sodium  is  prepared,  on.  the  large  scale,  for  these  purposes  by  fusing 
tinstone  with  hydrate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphide  of  sodium  ;  by  boiling  the  tin-ore 
with  caustic  soda-ley;  by  fusing  metallic  tin  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  nitrate 
of  sodium,  or  heating  it  with  soda-ley  mixed  with  nitrate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  in  an  iron  pot  till  it  becomes  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  tin. 
Haeffely  prepares  it  by  heating  soda-ley  with  tin  and  litharge  ;  stannate  of  sodium 
is  then  formed,  and  metallic  lead  separated  in  the  form  of  a  sponge,  which  quickly 
reoxidises  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  In  this  process,  tin  containing  lead,  or 
the  cuttings  of  tinplate  (tinned  iron),  may  be  used  instead  of  pure  tin.  [For  details 
of  the  several  manufacturing  processes,  see  Richardson  and  Watts  s  Chemical 
Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.  p.  35,  and  pt.  v.  p.  342.] 

An  arsentostannate  of  sodium,  Na,0.6SnO,.2As*0*  +  5aq.,  is  sometimes  used  in 
English  dyehouses  and  printworks.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  nitric  acid  in  excess  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  stannate  and  arsenate  of  sodium  containing  an  excess  of  the 
latter,  and  treating  the  resulting  gelatinous  precipitate,  2SnOa.AsaO*.10HIO,  with 
excess  of  soda.  The  arsenio-stannate  then  separates  in  shining  needles,  while  ordi- 
nary stannate  of  sodium  remains  in  solution.  This  arsenical  salt  is  said  to  be  more 
economical  in  use  than  the  ordinary  stannate ;  but  it  docs  not  produce  brighter  colours 
than  the  latter,  and  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  (II  a  e  ff  ely, 
Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxl.  290.) 

The  st  annates  of  barium,  calcium,  and  stronti  um  maybe  prepared  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  the  potassium-  or  sodium-salt  with  the  hydrates  or  carbonates  of  the  alka- 
line earth-metals,  or  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  tin-ore  with  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia, 
or  with  the  corresponding  nitrates  at  a  high  degre*  of  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
These  earthy  stannates,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  pure  stannic 
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acid,  which  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  alkaline  stannates.  (James 
Young*  s  patent,  1848,  No.  12,359,  and  1849,  No.  12,744.) 

Stannates  of  Copper. — The  cupric  salt,  which  is  used  as  a  non-arsenical  greea 
pigment,  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  1  at,  tin  (118  pta.)  in  nifromuriati? 
acid,  to  a  solution  of  1  at.  cu;  rie  sulphate  (250  pta.),  then  adding  caustic  soda  in 
excess,  and  washing  and  drying  the  resulting  precipitate;  or  by  igniting  100  pts. 
nitrate  of  sodium  with  59  pta.  tin,  dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  and  using  the  solution 
to  precipitate  cupric  sulphate  (Gen tele). — The  cuprous  salt,  which  has  not  yet  be^a 
obtained  pure,  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  in  the  action  of  stannous  hydrate 
on  cupric  oxide,  both  in  alkaline  solution  (p.  816). 

Mbtastannic  Acid,  Sn^H'W  Sn*0,#.5H«0.— Produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  tin.  Tin  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  is  completely  transformed 
into  a  white  powder,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  contain* 
Sn40,0.10H»0  ~  Sn^O'^H'O,  or  5SnO».10H'O;  but  when  heated  for  some  tiny 
to  100°,  it  gives  off  5  at.  water,  and  is  reduced  to  Sn*H,'0,\  or  6SnOs.5H*0.  At  1 40- 
it  gives  off  more  water,  leaving  the  hydrate  SSnO'^rFO  (or  5SnO*.4HI0,  according  to 
Frlmy's  later  statements) ;  at  160°  it  is  converted  into  5SnOs.3H*0,  and  at  a  red  Lt*;. 
into  anhydrous  stannic  oxide. 

According  to  Weber,  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*2  converts  tin,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  into  stannous  nitrate,  stannic  acid,  and  metastannic  acid,  which  is  coloured 
yellow  by  admixed  stannous  metastannatc.  With  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  Z6, 
the  products,  if  the  liquid  is  well  cooled,  are  metastannic  acid  [?  stannic]  and  stannic 
nitrate ;  by  dilution  and  heating,  the  stannic  acid  is  converted  into  insoluble  meta- 
stannic acid,  which  indeed  is  always  produced  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
-  Metastannic  acid  is  white,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  nitric  acid.  I; 
takes  up  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  without  dissolving  in  it. 

The  sulphuric  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  which  removes  the  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.    The  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  in  pure  water,  buf  is 

Erecipitated  from  the  solution  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  On  distilling  the  solution, 
ydroehloric  acid  is  given  off,  with  only  traces  of  stannic  chloride,  and  metastanni.- 
acid  remains.  According  to  Weber,  the  solution,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitricl,  leax»s 
a  residue  consisting  of  SnCl*.3SnO*.5H*0.  The  same  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
boiling,  and  by  prolonged  ebullition  with  fresh  quantities  of  water,  the  whole  of  the 
metastannic  acid  is  separated,  the  more,  quickly  as  the  solution  is  more  dilute  (Fremt  l 
(For  the  reactions  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  with  acids,  alkalis,  &c.,see  p.  81 K 
A  dilute  solution  of  ordinary  stannic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  undergoes  a  gradual 
change,  and,  after  some  time,  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  solution  of  metastannic  acid. 
The  transformation  is  quicker  as  the  solution  is  more  dilute,  and  in  very  concent ra?*d 
solutions  it  does  not  take  place  at  all ;  in  a  dilute  solution  also,  the  change  may  1*  pre- 
vented b}'  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The  gradual  transformation  of  stannic  into  meta- 
stannic acid  may  be  recognised  by  the  reaction  of  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid, 
stannous  chloride,  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  811). 

On  the  other  hand,  metastannic  acid  is  converted  into  normal  stannic  chloride  by 
prolonged  digestion  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat. 
When  heated  in  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.it  yields  a  distillate  of  stannic  chloric, 
from  which  ordinary  stannic  acid  may  be  obtained.  By  fusion  with  excess  of  a  cans:* 
alkali,  metastannic  acid  is  completely  converted  into  ordinary  stannic  acid. 

M  etastannates. — These  salts  may  for  the  most  part  be  represented  by  the  formula 
M-'H'Sn'O^orM'O^H'O.SSnO'.  They  exist  only  in  the  hydrated  state,  being  decom- 
posed when  deprived  of  their  basic  water.  Ldwenthal  supposes  that  pure  metastannic 
acid  does  not  unite  directly  with  alkalis,  but  that  the  so-called  meiastannates  are  mix- 
tures of  ordinary  stannates  with  metastannic  acid,  the  quantity  of  this  acid  contained 
in  them  being  less  in  proportion  as  the  acid  used  in  their  preparation  had  lieen 
more  completely  converted  into  ordinary  stannic  acid :  hence  tho  variations  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  composition  of  some  of  these  salts. 

Metastannic  acid  dissolves  s  owly  in  alkalis,  and  is  gradually  deposited  in  its 
original  state,  as  the  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  From  solutions  of 
the  alkaline-  m etastannates,  acids  throw  down  metastannic  acid,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  whereas  the  original  metastannic  acid  formed  by  ths 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin  is  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

The  metastannates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  heated  with  excess  of  base,  are  trans- 
formed into  stannates.  They  are  soluble  in  water.  The  other  metastannates  are 
insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

Metastannate  of  Potassium,  K*H'SnaOl5,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metastan- 
nic acid  in  cold  potash ;  it  may  be  precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  pieces 
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of  potash  to  the  liquid.  It  is  gummy,  unerystallisable,  and  »<tron2;ly  alkaline.  At  a 
ird  heat*  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  is  decomposed ;  tlie  calcined  mass,  digested  in 
water,  yields  up  all  ita  alkali,  and  leaves  nearly  pure  stannic  oxide  (Fremy). — 
Another  metastannate  of  potassium,  containing,  according  to  Wober,  K2H*Sn7018  or 
Ks0.3HJ0.7SnOa,  was  prepared  by  Rose,  by  adding  caustic  potash-ley  to  the  solution 
of  metastannic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  till  tho  precipitate  at  first  formed  was  re- 
dissolved,  and  then  precipitating  with  alcohol.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  water;  the 
solution,  when  heated,  does  not  become  turbid,  but  gelatinises  after  a  while ;  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  potash  and  by  many  salts,  and  leaves  a  gummy  residue  when  evaporated. 

Mctastnnnate  of  Sodium,  Na^H'SnK)1*,  is  obtained  like  the  potassium-salt,  is 
white,  crystallo-granular,  and  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  when  gently  heated,  and  on  boiling,  deposits  the  whole  of  the  meta- 
stannic acid  (Fremy).  Haeffely  describes  another  sodium-salt,  Na'H'Sn'O^H'O,  which 
was  deposited  from  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  stannates,  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, more  quickly  when  heated.  lr 

Stannous  Mtta*tannaU%  (Sn'H^SnK)'5  =  Sn0.5SnOUH'O.— Fremy  formerly  as- 
signed to  this  compound  the  formula  SnO.3HO.3SnO* ;  according  to  Schif f  (Ann. 
Ch.Pharm.  cxx.  47),  it  is  SnO.eSnOUHK)  ;  according  to  Tsch  ermak  (Chcm.  Centr. 
1862,  p.  305),  SnO.6SnO.9IPO.  It  is  formed  by  placing  metastannic  acid  in  contact 
with  stannous  chloride.  It  is  yellow,  and  insoluble  in  water ;  at  140°  it  gives  off 
water,  and  becomes  brown-black,  or,  if  dried  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  cinna- 
mon-brown (Schiff)  ;  dark-brown  (Tschermak).  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  or 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  takes  up  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  metastannic 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  potash,  and  the  solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  tin  like  other 
stannous  salts.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochlorate  of  metastannic  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  metastannic  acid  is  mixed  with  dissolved 

stannous  chloride,  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed,  perhaps  identical  with  the  body 

i* 

just  described.  A  similar  yellow  body,  containing,  according  to  Schiff,  (Sn'H'^Sn'O1* 
or  Sn0.6SnO*.5H-0,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  stannous  chlorideon  ordinary  stannic  acid. 

When  stannic  oxide  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  ammonia, 
a  brown  oxide  is  formed,  containing  Sn»0'»,  either  SnOjSnO'  orSn'O'.eSnO1.  (Ts  cher- 
mak.) 

Stannous  chloride  does  not  act  upon  normal  stannic  chloride  ;  but  with  anhydrous 
stannic  oxide  it  forms  a  chocolate-brown  powder,  containing  Sn2l041  or  SoO.20SnOs. 
This  substance  does  not  turn  yellow  when  boiled  with  water ;  it  is  less  easily  attacked 
by  acids  than  the  hydrated  yellow  compound ;  but  when  fused  with  alkalis  it  is  easily 
converted  into  alkaline  stannate. 

TW,  OXTCHIOHIDE  OF.    See  p.  807. 

TW,  OXTnVORI3>£  or.    See  p.  813. 

TW,  OXYXODXXIB  OP.    See  p.  814. 

TXX?,  PHOSPHIDE  OF. — a.  Formed  by  throwing  phosphorus  upon  melted  tin, 
or  by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  tin  and  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  whereby  stannic 
or  stannous  phosphate  is  likewise  formed  (Pelletier,  Landgrebe,  Schw.  J.lv.  106). 
The  compound  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  in  a  blast-furnace  for  an  hour,  6  pts. 
of  tin-filings  or  8  of  stannic  oxide  with  1  charcoal,  10  bone-ash,  5  pounded  quartz,  and 
6  boracic  acid  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiii.  180).  It  is  silver-white  (lead- 
coloured,  according  to  Berthier) ;  it  may  be  cut  with  the  knife;  extends  under  the 
hammer,  but  at  the  same  time  splits  into  lamime.  Coutains  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  which  bums  away  on  the  application  of  heat  (Pelletier). — 0.  When  the 
compound  of  stannic  chloride  with  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  water, 
the  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  as  it  escapes,  reduces  the  stannic  chlorido  to  tho  state 
of  stannous  chloride,  and  at  the  same  tinio  precipitates  phosphide  of  tin  in  tho  form  of 
a  yellow  powder,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  oxidise* 
readily  in  the  air.  When  washed  and  dried  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  exhibits  the  phos- 
phorus-flame before  tho  blowpipo.  Wheu  ignited  in  hydrogen-gas,  it  gives  up  its 
phosphorus,  amounting  to  5543— 66-88  per  cent.,  and  is  converted  into  metallic  tin. 
(II.  .Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  326.) 

TIN",  SEXiZraiSSS  OF.  The  protest lenide,  SnSe,  is  produced,  with  incandes- 
cence, wheu  tin  is  heated  with  selenium  (Berzelius) ;  according  to  Uelsmann  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  124),  it  is  also  formed  even  when  tin  is  heated  with  excess  of  sele- 
nium. It  is  light-grey  with  metallic  lustre,  coarsely  laminar  with  crystalline  fracture, 
and  easily  deavable.   It  does  not  melt  in  a  glass  tube,  or  decompose  when  heated  in 
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hydrogen-gas ;  but  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  without  melting,  giving 
off  selenium,  and  forming  stannic  oxide.  The  protoselenide  is  also  formed,  when  selen- 
hydric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  protochloride  of  tin,  as  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  which 
dries  up  to  a  nearly  black  powdor,  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis  and  in  sulphides  of  alkali- 
metals. 

Tho  diselcnide,  or  Stannic  selenide,  SnSe3,  is  formed  by  precipitating  aqueous  stannic 
chloride  with  selenhydric  acid.  It  is  a  glittering,  dark,  yellowish-rod  precipitate, 
becoming  light  red-brown  when  dry.  When  heated  in  hydrogen-gas,  it  gives  oft- 
half  it*  selenium  ;  it  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis  and  alkalino  sulphides,  the  solution 
quickly  depositing  sulphur  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

According  to  Littlo  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  213),  stannic  selenide  is  also  formed  by 
heating  tin  in  selenium- vapour,  and  is  then  a  tin-white,  metallically  lustrous  mass, 
having  a  eotchoidal  fracture,  and  a  density  of  5133:  it  is  easily  fusible,  is  not 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  easily  decomposed  by  nitric  acid;  dissolved  by 
nitromuriiitic  acid. 

TXN,  8T7LPBXDES  OF,  There  are  three  sulphides  of  tin  corresponding  to  the 
oxides ;  the  sesquisulphide,  however,  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  the  other  two. 

The protosulphide,  or  Stannous  sulphide,  SnS,  is  formed,  with  vivid  incan- 
descence, when  finely-divided  tin,  such  as  tinfoil,  is  heated  with  sulphur.  The 
resulting  mass  generally  contains  metallic  tin,  and  must  therefore  be  pulverised,  and 
repeatedly  heated  with  sulphur  in  a  close  vessel.  Stannous  sulphide  thus  prepared  u 
a  dark,  lead-grey,  lami no-crystalline  mass,  of  specific  gravity  4*8  (Karsten);  o'J 
(Boullay),  somewhat  tough,  difficult  to  pulverise,  and  less  fusible  than  tin.  Beeqoe- 
rel  has  obtained  it  by  electrolytic  action,  in  white  metallically  lustrous  culxtt. 

The  same  compound  is  obtained,  as  a  brown-black  amorphous  precipitate,  by  passing 
sulphydric  acid  gas  into  the  solution  of  a  stannous  salt.  This  amorphous  sulphide 
may,  however,  bo  rendered  crystalline  by  adding  it  by  small  portions,  after  washing 
and  drying,  to  anhydrous  stannous  chloride  in  the  melted  state,  as  long  as  it  is  taken 
up  thereby ;  then  leaving  the  dark-brown  liquid  to  cool,  dissolving  out  the  stannous 
chloride  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  removing  an  admixed  dark-brown  powder  bv 
levigation;  stannous  sulphido  then  remains  in  small,  thin,  load-grey,  metallically 
lustrous  lamina?,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4  973.  (Schnei- 
dor,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  169.) 

Stannous  sulphide  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  off  sulphydric  acid, 
and  yielding  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  It  dissolves  but  slightly  in  tnonosulpM* 
of  ammonium,  even  when  freshly  precipitated,  but  easily  in  solutions  of  alkalint  fdf- 
sulphides,  or  of  the  monosulphides  mixed  with  sulphur,  the  protosulphide  of  tin  in 
either  case  being  converted  into  disulphide.  It  is  slowly  oxidised  by  heating  with 
nitric  acid. — Chlorine-gas,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  converts  it  into  liquid  stannic 
chlorido,  and  a  crystalline  compound  of  that  substance  with  tetrachloride  of  sulphur 
(II.  Rose): 

2SnS  +  8C1«    -    SnCl*  +  SnCl«.2SCl4. 

When  heated  in  hydrogen-gas,  it  is  slowly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. — By  fusion 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  yields  sulphocyanato  of  potassium  and  metallic  tin. 

Sesquisulphide  of  Tin,  Su*S',  is  produced  by  gently  igniting  an  intimate  mixture 
of  3  pts.  stannous  sulphide  and  1  pt.  sulphur  in  a  retort.  100  pts.  of  stannous 
sulphide  thus  treated,  take  up  10  5  pts.  of  sulphur.  It  is  greyish-yellow,  with  metallic 
lustre.  When  strongly  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  one-third  of  its  sulphur. 
—With  potash-ley  it  yields  a  solution  of  potnssic  staunate  and  sulphostannate,  and 
a  residue  of  stannous  sulphide.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 
disulphide  of  tin,  leaving  half  the  tin  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  The  same  compound 
separates,  in  the  form  of  a  liver-coloured  powder,  on  digesting  a  saturated  solution  of  a 
sulphostannatc  with  disulphide  of  tin.  By  digestion  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  con- 
verted into  tho  black  protosulphide.  (Berzelius.) 

Disulphide  of  Tin,  or  Stannic  Sulphide,  SnS*.  Sulphostannic  acid.— This 
compound  may  bo  produced  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  obtained  by  simply  heating  tin  with  sulphur,  because  the  union  of  tin  and  sulphur 
is  always  attended  with  great  development  of  heat,  sufficient  toresolve  the  disulphide, 
if  formed,  into  protosulphido  and  free  sulphur.  This  decomposition  may,  however, 
bo  prevented  by  adding  to  the  mixturo  certain  volatile  substances,  6uch  as  mercury 
or  sal-ammoniac,  which,  in  passing  into  vapour,  will  render  latent  a  certain  portion  of 
the  heat  evolved,  and  thus  keep  down  tho  temperature.  According  to  L.  O  m  e  1  i  n,  how- 
over,  sal-ammoniac,  when  present,  takes  a  direct  part  in  the  reaction,  which  then 
consists  of  two  stages;  first,  the  formation  of  ammonio-stannous  chloride,  with 
t volution  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia: 

Sn  +  4NH'C1    =    2NH,Cl.SnCl*  +  H*  +  2NH«; 
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and,  secondly,  the  formation  of  stannic  sulphide  and  ammonio- stannic  chloride,  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  ammonio-etannous  chloride : 

2(2NH'Cl.SnCl,)  +  &    =    SnS»  +  2NH<CLSnCl«  +  2NH«C1. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  mixtures  used : 

a.  Protochloride  of  tin  and  sulphur  (Proust). — b.  Equal  parts  of  sifted  tin-filings, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  (Pellet ier). — c.  4  pts.  of  tin-filings,  3  pts.  sulphur, 
2  pts.  sal-ammoniac  (Woulf  e).— d.  A  pulverised  amalgam  of  2  pts.  tin  and  2  pts. 
mercury,  with  1^  pt.  sulphur  and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  (Thenard). — e.  A  pulverised 
amalgam  of  12  pts.  tin  and  6  pts.  mercury,  with  7  pts.  sulphur  and  6  pts.  sal-ammoniac 
(whereby  1$  pt.  of  volatile  liver  of  sulphur,  13^-  pts.  sublimod  matter,  and  16  pts.  of 
fine,  and  for  the  most  part  sublimed,  mosaic  gold  are  obtained)  (Won  If  el.—/.  A 
pulverised  amalgam  of  12  pts.  tin  and  3  pts.  mercury,  with  7  pts.  sulphur  and  3  pts. 
sal-ammoniac.— y.  2  pts.stannous  oxide  and  1  pt.  sulphur. — A.  8  pts  stannic  oxide, 
7  pts.  sulphur,  and  4  pts.  sal-ammoniac  (Woulfe). — t.  10  pts.  stannous  sulphide, 
5  pts.  sulphur,  and  4  pts.  sal-ammoniac  (Woulfe). — k.  5  pts.stannous  sulphide, 
1  pt.  stannous  chloride,  and  2  pts.  sulphur. — /.  5  pts.  stannous  sulphide  and  8  pts. 
mercuric  chloride;  this  mixture  yields  a  very  beautiful  preparation.  (Woulfe.) 

Either  of  these  mixtures  is  slowly  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  retort  or  a  loosely 
covered  flask,  immersed  in  a  sand-bath.  Vapours  of  mercury,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  are 
then  given  off,  afterwards  the  excess  of  sulphur;  while  tho  stannic  sulphide 
partly  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  partly  collect*  in  the  upper  portion,  as 
a  sublimate  consisting  of  soft  golden-yellow  or  brownish-yollow  laminse,  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4*60,  according  to 
Karsten — 4*4,  according  to  Boullay.  This  crystalline  stannic  sulphide  is  commonly 
called  mosaic  gold,  Aurum  mosaicum,  s.  musivum,  and  as  such  was  known  to  the 
alchemists.  Stannic  sulphide  is  likewise  obtained  in  gold-coloured  spangles,  by 
passing  the  mixed  vapours  of  stannic  chloride  and  hydric  sulphide  through  a  porce- 
lain tube  heated  to  dull  redness. 

Mosaic  gold  is  sometimes  used,  in  place  of  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  zinc,  for  coating 
the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines ;  it  produces  powerful  excitation,  requires  no  grease, 
and  does  not  stick  to  tho  glass. 

Stannic  sulphide  is  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into 
a  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  or  of  a  stannic  salt  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  resulting  light-yellow  precipitate,  aftor  drying,  is  y  olio  wish -brown  and  somewhat 
translucent,  still  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  decrepitates  when  heated. 

Stannic  sulphide,  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  is  resolved  into  sulphur  and  stannous 
sulphide,  a  portion,  however,  snbliming  without  decomposition ;  in  contact  with  the 
air,  it  yields  sulphurous  anhydride  and  stannic  oxido.  In  chlorine-ga$  it  deliquesces 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  a  brown  liquid,  which  nfterwards  solidifies  to 
yellow  crystals  of  the  compound  SnCl'.2SCl*  (p.  808).  Heated  with  iodine  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  auhydrido,  it  yields  the  compound  SnSP.SF,  as  a  brown,  crystalline,  fusiblo 
mass,  or  a  dark-yellow  sublimate.  This  iodosulphide  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  chloroform  and  in  carbonic  disulphide,  and  separates  from  the  latter  solution  in 
rhombic  crystals  of  the  colour  of  potassic  dichromate.  It  is  decomposed  by  M'uter  into 
Bulphur,  stannic  sulphide,  and  hydriodic  acid,  similarly  by  aqueous  alkalis  ;  alcohol 
decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  sulphur ;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  separate  sul- 
phur from  it.    (Schneider,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxix.  419.) 

A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  does  not  attack  crystalline  mosaic  gold,  but 
slowly  dissolves  amorphous  stannic  sulphide;  and  the  solution  yields  crystals  identical 
with  those  of  the  compound  SnSI'.SI3,  deposited  from  solution  in  carbonic  disulphide. 
(Schneider.) 

Cry  stalline  stannic  sulphide  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid\\hc  amorphous 
sulphide  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  slowly  dissolved,  with  evolution 
of  sulphydric  arid.  Hot  nitric  acid  oxidises  only  the  amorphous  sulphide:  boiling 
nitromuriatic  acid  likewise  oxidises  mosaic  gold,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  stannic 
oxide.  Stannic  sulphido  fused  with  litharge  yields,  either  by  partial  mutual  decompo- 
sition, a  mixturo  of  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  tin  and  load;  or*  if  the  litharge  is 
in  excess,  it  yields  metallic  lead,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  a  yellow  glass. 

Sulphost  an  nates.— Stannic  sulphide  reacts  as  a  sulphur-acid  or  sulphanhydride, 
forming  sulphur-salts  with  the  more  basic  metallic  sulphides.  The  sulphostannates 
of  the  alkali-metals  are  produced  by  fusing  tin  with  the  polysulphides  of  tho  alkali- 
metals,  or  by  dissolving  stannic  sulphide  in  the  aqueous  sulphides  or  hydrates  of  the 
same  metals ;  in  the  latter  case,  an  oxygen-salt  is  produced  simultaneously  with  the 
sulphur- salt. 

The  sulphostannates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  wator ;  those  of  all  other 
metals  are  insoluble,  and  aro  obtained  by  precipitation,  the  precipitates  being  some- 
times yellowish,  but  mostly  brown  or  black.   (Kiihn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiv.  110.) 
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Hydric  Sulphostannate,  Stannic  Sulphydrafe,  or  Sulphostannic  Arid,  H*Sr.,tSl  - 
H5S.'SnSJ,  is  obtainod,  by  treating  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphostannate  with  a 
dilute  acid,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  becomes  dark-coloured  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  (Kiihn.) 

Sulphostannate  of  Ammonium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  stannic  sulphide  in  uwno- 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  stannous  sulphido,  stannous  oxide,  or  stannous  hydrate  in 
polysulphide  of  ammonium. — The  potassium-salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner;  on  miring 
its  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol,  a  dark-brown,  heavy,  oily  liquid  separates,  having 
nearly  the  composition  K'SnSMOlPO  ;  this  compound' gives  off  all  its  water  at  100*. 
— The*  sodium-salt,  Na*SnS'.2H-'0,  forms  yellow  glassy  crystals,  whose  dominant  faces 
belong  to  the  regular  octahedron.  A  solution  of  stannous  sulphide  and  sulphur  in 
monosulphide  of  sodium,  deposits  colourless  monoclinic  crystals,  resembling  gypsum, 
and  containing  Xa*S.Na'SnS'.12HH).  Horing  obtained  a  similarly  crystallised  salt 
containing  Na-'SnS,.7H,0. — The  sulphostannates  of  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium, 
obtained  by  precipitation,  arc  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

TIN,  SULPHOCHLORIDE  and  SULPHO-IODIDE  OF.    (See  pp.  809. 814.) 

tincal,  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  imported  from  Asia,  in  yellow  reasy  crystal*. 
(See  Borates,  i.  646.) 

tin-ore.    Native  stannic  oxide  (p.  816). 

tinpiate,  or  Tinned  Iron-plate. — An  alloy  of  2  pts.  iron  a  d  1  pt  tin,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  two  metals  together  to  redness.  (Seel&ox,  iii.  87 0;  also  (kit 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.  iii.  897.) 

tin-pyrites .  Stannine.  Bdl-metal  ore.  Sulphurtt  of  Tin.  ttain  sulfvri 
Zinnkics. — A  cuproso-ferrous  sulphostannate,  sometimes  also  containing  zinc,  occurring 
in  Cornwall,  and  at  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  in  cubical  forms,  but  rarely  in  distinct 
crystals,  mostly  massive,  and  imbedded  in  crystallo-granular  aggregations,  with  traces 
of  cleavage  of  the  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  with  uneven  to  small  con- 
choid il  fracture.  Hardness  =  4*0.  Specific  gravity  =  4  3  to  4  5.  It  is  opaque,  with 
metallic  lustre,  yellowish-steel-grey  colour  inclining  to  brass-yellow,  and  black  streak. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  melts  to  a  grey  brittle  bead,  containing  copper  and 
iron,  and  surrounded  by  a  white  deposit  of  stannic  oxide.  The  bead  gives,  with  sodic 
carbonate  and  borax,  a  pale,  not  perfectly  malleable  button  of  copper  ;  when  heated  in» 
tube,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  together  with  a  white  fume.  Nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it  easily,  forming  a  blue  solution,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  stannic  oxide. 

Analysts'. — a.  From  Whealrock,  Cornwall  (Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  298). — b.  From 
the  same  (Kudernat  sch,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxix.  146). — c.  From  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall  (Johnst  on,  Rep.  Gool.  Cornwall,  &c,  1839). — d.  From  the  same  (Mallet, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xvi.  33). — e.  From  Zinnwald  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxviii. 
607): 

Sulphur 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Iron . 
Zinc. 
Gangue 


b. 

d. 

• 

• 

.  80-5 

2964 

29-93 

29  46 

2905 

.  26-5 

2555 

31-62 

26-85 

25-65 

• 

.  300 

2939 

23-55 

2918 

29-38 

• 

.  120 

12-44 

4-79 

6-73 

6-24 

• 

•            •  • 

1-77 

1011 

726 

9-66 

• 

« 

•            •  • 

102 

«  • 

0-16 

MM) 

99-81 

10000 

99-64 

99-98 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Cn'M'Sn^S1  -  ^IjSnS*  op  (2Cu*8.SoSt). 
(2M"S.SnSI),  where  M"  denotes  Fe  and  Zn. 

tin-radicles,  organic.  The  general  properties  and  relations  of  these 
bodies  have  been  describod  in  tho  article  Oroa.no-mktali.ic  Bonus  (ir.  219,  22"  »■  I* 
is  there  explained  that  organo-tin  compounds  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
analugous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of  tin,  and  represented  by  the  following  for- 
mulae, in  which  R  denotes  a  mon atomic  alcohol-radicle : 

Sn"R«.  2Sn-R».  Sn"R\ 

Moreover,  one  atom  of  alcohol-radicle  in  compounds  of  the  second  group,  and  onr  or 
two  atoms  in  those  of  the  third  group,  may  be  replaced  by  negative  radicles,  suoh  as 
chlorine.  Hence  arise  the  following  series  of  organo-tin  compounds  (R  +  denoting  an 
alcohol-radicle,  and  R  —  a  negative  radicle  like  chlorine) : 

Fir&t  Scriei.  Second  Strie*.  Third  S"ri<£. 


Sn'J^T  2Sn"4R  + 

<K+  (r  + 


<R  + 
CR- 


v  .  ' 

8tannoui  compound*.  SUnn>»o-ftaimlc  compound*. 
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Fourth  »erici. 

TR  + 
R  + 
R  + 
IR  + 


Sn" 


Sn" 


Fifth  aeriei. 

(R  + 
R  + 
R  + 
IR- 


Sixth 


R  + 
R  + 
R- 
R- 


Stannic  compounds. 

In  the  stannic  compounds  the  atomicity  of  the  tin  is  fully  satisfied :  hence  these 
bodies  cannot  take  np  any  other  radicle  (such  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.)  by  direct  combi- 
nation, but  only  by  substitution  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  alcohol-radicles ;  in  other  words, 
they  do  not  themselves  act  as  radicles.  In  the  stannous  compounds,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  two  units  of  atomicity  still  unsatisfied,  and  in  the  stannoso-etannie  compounds 
one  such  unit:  hence  these  bodies  are  capable  of  acting  as  radicles,  taking  up  chlorine, 
oxygen,  &c.  directly,  and  being  thereby  converted  into  stannic  compounds.  The  stannoso- 
s tannic  compounds  are  evidently  monatomic;  the  stannous  compounds  are  always 
diatomic,  uniting  with  2  at.  chlorine,  iodine,  &c,  or  1  at  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c,  to 
form  stannic  compounds ;  there  is  no  known  instance  of  an  organo-stannous  compound 
taking  up  only  1  at  of  a  monatomic  radicle,  to  form  a  stannoso-stannic  compound 
(iv.  227). 

Organo-tin  compounds  hare  been  obtained,  containing  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl. 
The  ethyl-compounds  have  been  most  completely  studied,  and  will  be  most  conveniently 
described  first. 

o.  Ethyl-compounds:  Staknethtlb.* 

Three  compounds  are  known,  containing  only  tin  and  ethyl,  viz. : 
Stannous  ethide,  or  Stannodiethyl,  Sn"(C«H»)«. 

Stannoso-stannic  ethide,  or  Stannotriethyi,  Sn^C1!!*)*. 
Stannic  ethide,  or  Stannotetrethyl,  Sn''(C,H*)4. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  compounds,  as  already  observed,  act  as  organic  radicles, 
taking  up  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c,  and  forming  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  either 
as  salts  of  these  same  radicles,  or  as  stannic  compounds  containing  ethyl  and  negative 


Sn•'(C*H»)Ir.I,]       -  Sn'-jt0^*)* 


[Sn"(C*IIJ)*]".0       =  Sn" 


Stannic  di-Iododiethide. 


<  0 


[Sn"(C,H8),]".SO« 
Stannodiethjl-aalphate. 

[Sn^CH4)^ 
SUnnotriethyUiodi  dc. 

[Su\CsH4)«]".S 
8tannotriethyl-»ulphld«. 


"    Sn  J  (SO*)' 

Stannic  snlphatodietliide. 

Stannic  todotrlethidc. 
Stannic  sulphotrlcthide, 

Sn  }(COT 


[Sai(C*H»),t]'.(C01)*'  - 

SUnnodJethjrl-carbonate.  Stannic  catbonatodiethide. 

Lowig  has  also  described  a  number  of  stannethyls,  which  cannot  be  included  in  either 
of  the  preceding  groups ;  they  are  represented  by  the  following  formula,  using  the  old 
atomic  weights,  C  -  6,  Sn  =  69:— 

Acetostannethyl,  Sn*(C*IP)9. 
Ethstannethyl,  SnXCH*)*. 
Radicle  not  named,  Sn*(C*fl*)*. 
Methylene-stannethyl,  8n\C*H*)*. 
Ethylone-stannethyl,  Sn\CH^. 

•  Frankland,  Phil.  Trant.  1R52  $  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxt.  829 ;  cxl.  44  ;  Jahretb.  1852,  p.  869 
1«59,  p.  411  —  Low  ijr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxir.  308:  Juhreab.  1R52,  p.  A77— Cahoura  and  Rlche, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxlv.  333;  Jahretb.  1842.  p.  »7ti — Bucktnn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  clx.  21R ;  cxil. 
*VO  ;  Jnhr«b.  1&^,  p.  39i  :  18"i9,  p.  409— C  a  h  o  ur ».  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  caIt.  227,  3M;  cxxli. 
49  ;  Jahre»b.  1*>9.  p.  4l»;  1*61.  p.  !M9,-K  u  I  mi  a.  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx.  GO;  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  37*.— 
Streeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  306 ;  cxxiil.  365 ;  Jahrtib.  I8W,  p.  387  •.  1862,  p.  398. 
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The  last  two  are  polymeric  with  stannodiethyl,  Sn(  C"//s),  according  to  Lowig.  All 
these  radicles  are  said  to  unite  with  1  at.  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c 

Kekule  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  190)  supposes  these  anomalous  stannethyl-com- 
poundH  to  be  derived  from  the  more  aim  ply-constituted  radicles  above  mentioned,  by 
substitution  of  iodine,  chlorine,  &c.  for  ethyl :  thus,  Lowig's  iodide  of  acetortannethyl, 
SnT(C*H*)'I,  might  be  derived,  in  this  manner,  from  a  double  molecule  of  stannodi- 
ethyl, Sn^CH*)*;  and  his  iodide  of  ethstannethyL  Sn*(C'H»)»I,  in  like  manner,  from  a 
double  molecule  of  stannotriethyl,  Sn5  0*H*)". 

Strecker  has  pointed  out  that  Lowig's  methylene-  and  othylene-stannethyl  are  most 
probably  identical  with  stannethyl,  and  that  the  compounds  described  by  Lovig  at 
iodide  of  methylene-  and  ethylene-stannethyl  are  oxyiodides  of  stannethyl,  con- 
taining Snt(C,H*)*I,0  and  Sn^CWyVO"— compounds  which  Strecker  has  actnally 
obtained  by  other  processes  (p.  827).  In  bodies  whoso  molecular  weights  aw 
as  high  as  those  of  the  stannethyl-compounds,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  indicated 
by  these  formula*  would  make  but  little  difference  in  the  percentage  of  the  oth« 
elements. 

It  must  further  be  observed,  that  the  existence  of  these  anomalous  stannethyli 
is  by  no  means  well  established.  Lowig  never  succeeded  in  isolating  thro 
completely,  or  in  preparing  their  compounds  in  a  pure  state  ;  and  Cahours  was  never 
able  to  obtain  them  at  all,  however  much  he  might  vary  the  proportions  of  the 
materials. 

Preparation  of  Stannethyl*. — 1.  Finely-divided  tinfoil  is  introduced,  together  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  ethylic  iodide,  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  which  is  sealed  and 
exposed  to  sunshine.  A  slow  reaction  then  takes  place,  requiring  several  weeks'  expo- 
sure to  the  summer  sun  for  its  completion  ;  it  may,  however,  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  concentrating  the  rays  with  a  parabolic  reflector,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  tube  cool  by  immersion  in  water,  or  in  solution  of  cupric  sulphate ;  the  reaction  ii 
then  completed  in  a  few  days.  The  product  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting 
mainly  of  stannic  di-iododiethide,  Su,T(C,Hs)7I5,  with  small  quantities  of  stan- 
nous iodide  and  stannic  iodotriethide,  Sn'^CH'j'I  (Frankland): 

2C*H»I  +  Sn     =  Sn(C7H*)«P. 
3C*H*I  +  Sn*    -    8n(C»H*)»I  +  SnP. 

2.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  finely-cut  tinfoil  and  2^  to  3  pts.  ethylic  iodide,  is  enclosed  in  i 
sealed  tube,  and  heated  to  150°  in  an  oil-bath  for  20  or  30  hours.  After  cooling,  the 
contents  of  the  tube  are  found  to  consist  partly  of  colourless  crystals  of  stannic  di- 
iododiethide  (iodide  of  stannodiethyl),  partly  of  yellowish  crystals  of  stannic 
iodotriethide  (iodide  of  stannotriethyl).  On  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  crystals, 
and  distilling,  a  small  quantity  of  ethylic  iodide  passes  over  first .  then,  at  230®,  the 
stannic  iodotriethide ;  and  at  245°  the  stannic  di-iododiethide,  the  residue  consisting  ot 
stannous  iodide.    (Cahours;  Riche.) 

3.  Stannide  of  sodium,  prepared  by  fusing  6  pts.  of  tin  with  1  pt  of  sodium,  b 
finely  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  quartz-sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  pt  of  the  alley 
to  1 — \\  pts.  of  sand ;  the  mixture  quickly  introduced  into  a  number  of  glass  flasks  of 
3  or  4  ounces'  capacity  ;  and  a  quantity  of  ethylic  iodide  added,  sufficient  to  form  a 
thick  paste  :  the  flask  is  then  briskly  shaken,  and  a  distillation-tube  adapted  to  it 
The  action  commences  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  completed  the  more  quickly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  alloy  is  richer  in  sodium.  Tho  heat  which  it  developes  is  sufficient  to  ran* 
the  excess  of  othylic  iodide  to  distil  over,  after  which  the  flask,  while  yet  warm;  * 
closed  airtight ;  after  the  mixture  has  cooled,  the  treatment  with  iodide  of  ethyl  » 
renewed,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  till  a  sample  of  the  contents  of  the  flask 
no  longer  gives  off  hydrogen  when  thrown  into  water.  The  dry,  dusty,  yellowish, 
stinking  mass,  obtained  in  this  manner  from  several  flasks,  is  then  transferred  to  a 
bottle  filled  with  ether  (from  4$  to  5  pounds  to  the  contents  of  16  flasks),  left  to 
stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  frequently  shaken ;  after  which  the  dark-brown  ether**! 
solution  is  poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  left  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  whoreupon,  especially  if  there  were  any  air  in  the  bottle,  a 
brown  substance,  which  dries  up  in  tho  air  to  a  white  inodorous  mass,  separates  oot 
The  ethereal  solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  retort,  mixed  with  about  fa  of  its  bulk  of 
alcohol,  and  the  ether  is  completely  distilled  off.  There  then  remains  a  dark  tarpen- 
tine-like  mass  [consisting,  according  to  Lowig,  of  the  radicle  Sn*(C-'H*)*],  and  an 
alcoholic  solution,  which,  when  decanted  and  left  at  rest,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of 
yellow  oil,  frequently  separating,  after  somo  time,  into  two  layers,  the  Lower  of  which 
consists  mainly  of  stannous  ethide,  Sn"(CJH*)2,  or  stannodiethyl.  The  alco- 
holic liquid  decanted  from  the  yellow  oil  deposits,  on  addition  of  water,  a  nearly 
colourless  oil,  the  first  precipitated  portion  of  which  consists  mainly  of  stannous 
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ethide,  and  the  last  of  stannosostannic  ethide  or  stannotriethyl ;  while  the 
intermediate  portions  contain  other  radicles  (p.  825),  which,  after  conversion  into 
iodides,  may  bo  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  (Lowig).  Tor  Lo wig's  method 
of  separating  these  supposed  radicles,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  ix.  93. 

Stannous  Ethide,  or  8  tan  nod  ie  thy  1,  Sn•'(C,H4),.— The  method  last  described 
yields  this  radicle  comparatively  pure.  The  best  method  of  obtnining  it  however 
is  to  immerse  a  strip  of  zinc-plate  in  a  warm  solution  of  stannodiethyl-ehlorido ;  it 
then  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  a  thick  yellowish  oil.    (Frank land.) 

Stannous  ethide  would  probably  be  colourless  when  quite  pure.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-558  at  15°,  does  not  solidify  at  —12°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  It  has  an  extremely  pungent  odour,  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  its 
compounds.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  mor«  soluble  in 
ether. — It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  docs  not  fume  or  take  fire  ;  it  reduces  nitrate 
of  tilvtr  immediately,  with  separation  of  black  metallic  silvor;  and  unites  directly 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. — With  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydrofluoric  acids,  it  forms  haloid  salts,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  When  heated 
to  150°,  it  boils,  and  is  resolved  into  stannic  ethide,  Sn(C'H*)\  which  distils  over,  and 
metallic  tin. 

Compounds  of  Stannethyl. — These  compounds,  which,  as  already  observed,  may  bo 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  stannic  type,  are  produced  either  by  direct  combination, 
or  by  double  decomposition  from  the  iodide. 

Bbomidb,  SntCH'VBr3.— Produced  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stannodi- 
ethyl  with  bromine,  or  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrobromic  acid ;  also,  together 
with  other  compounds,  by  heating  ethylic  bromide  with  tin  to  150°.  It  forms  long 
white  needles,  having  a  faint  camphorous  odour,  melts  when  gently  heated,  and  distils 
without  decomposition  at  232°.  Its  vapour-density  (taken  at  296°)  is  11-64 ;  by  calcu- 
lation (2  vols.)  -  11-74.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  especially  in  ether. 
(Lowig;  Cahours.) 

Chlobidb,  Sn(C*H*),Cla.— Obtained,  in  long  colourless  needles,  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  melts  at  60°, 
sublimes  when  slightly  warmed,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  220°.  Vapour- 
density  —  871  and  8  62  at  268°— 282°  (Cahours);  calc.  —  862.  It  has  a 
stronger  odour  than  the  bromide,  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.    (Lowig;  Frankland;  Cahours.) 

When  ammonia  is  added  by  drops  to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride,  till 
a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form,  this  precipitate  redissolved  by  addition  of  a 
little  more  of  the  stannodiethyl-ehlorido,  and  the  liquid  left  to  cool,  whito  shining 
laminae  are  deposited,  consisting  of  stannodie thy  1-oxy chloride,  Sn\C*H')*OCl*. 
(Strecker.) 

FLConiDB,Sn(C,H»),P.— Obtained,  in  fine  crystals,  by  evaporating  the  solution 
of  stannethyl-oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Iodide,  Sn(CsH*),I*. — This  compound  is  the  direct  product  of  the  action  of  ethylic 
iodide  upon  tin,  or  upon  sodium-stannide  containing  a  small  proportion  of  sodium, 
and  is  likewise  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  stannodiethyl  in  ethereal 
solution.  It  forms  colourless,  inodorous,  needle-shaped  crystals,  often  several  inches 
long,  m»dts  at  42°,  sublimes  at  160°  in  shining  needles  or  laminae,  and  boils,  without 
decomposition,  at  245°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  warm  water, 
also  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.    (Lowig;  Frankland;  Cahours.) 

The  warm  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide,  mixed  with  a  Bmall  quantity  of  ammonia, 
yields,  on  cooling,  an  oxyiodide,  8n<(ClH*)§I,0\  in  hard  prismatic  crystals, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  same  crystals  are 
obtained  by  boiling  oxide  of  stannethyl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide. 
(St  rocker.) 

Iodocyanide,  Sn(C*H*)1CyI. — Produced  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  stann- 
ethyl-iodide  and  silver-cyanide  with  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  in  scaled 
tulies  immersed  in  a  salt-bath.  By  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  it  is  obtained  as 
a  crystalline  powder. 

Oxide,  Sn(C,H*),0. — Obtained,  as  a  white  powder,  by  evaporating  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  stannodiethyl  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a 
stnnnethyl-salt  with  ammonia.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  not  volatile,  takes  firo  when 
heated  iu  contact  with  the  air,  burning  with  a  bright  flamo,  and  giving  off  fumts  of 
stannic  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  dissolves  ensily  in  dilute  acids  and  in  the  fixed  alkalis.  On  distilling  it 
with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  stannotriethylic  hydrato  passes  ovor  with  tho 
aqueous  vapour,  and  stannate  of  potassium  remains  behind  : 

3Sn(C»H*)H>  +  2KHO    -    K'SnO"  +  2Sn(C«H»)«(nO). 
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Pmtachloride  of  phosphorus  acts  strongly  on  stannodiethyl-oxide  at  a  gentle  heat, 
yielding  a  distillate  of  stannethyl-chloride  and  phosphoric  oxycbiorido,  which  may  be 
separated  by  water: 

Sn(C*H»)*0  +  PC1»   -   POCl»  +  S^CH^C!'- 

O xt obn- salts. — The  stannodiethyl-snlts  of  oxygen-acids  are  formed  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  the  respective  acids,  or  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  silTet- 
salts.  They  are  crystallisablo,  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  less  soluble  in 
ether.   They  decompose  when  heated,  emitting  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  mustard-oil. 

Acetate,  Sn(C:H*)^(CiH,0,),. — This  salt  separates,  on  gradually  adding  etanno- 
diothyl-oxide  to  boiling  dilute  acetic  acid,  as  a  thick  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  cm- 
tallino  mass  on  cooling.  By  solution  in  alcohol,  and  slow  evaporation,  it  is  obtained 
in  beautiful  transparent  prisms  or  tables.  When  heated,  it  partly  decomposes,  partly 
sublimes  unaltered.    It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Cyanate,  SnfCTP^CNO)*. — Produced  by  the  action  of  silver-cyanate  on  aa 
alcoholic  solution  of  stannodiethyl-iodide ;  crystallises  on  evaporating  the  solution. 
(Cahours.) 

Formate,  Sn^E^'tCHO7)*. — Stannethyl-oxide  gradually  added  to  dilute  formic 
acid,  dissolves  at  first,  but  on  further  addition,  stannodiethyl-formate  separates  as  a  thick 
colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and,  when  recrysUi- 
lised  from  alcohol,  forms  transparent  prisms.  (Cahours.) 

Nitrates. — The  neutral  salt,  Sn(C1H*)*(NO,)*f  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
iodide  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  dissolving  the  oxido  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  audi* 
obtained  by  slow  evaporation  in  rather  largo  prisms.  When  heated,  it  melts,  decom- 
poses, and  burns  with  slight  detonation.    It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 

(Lowig;  Frankla^nd;  Cahours).— A  basic  nitrate,  sJ(^h*)»(HO)^ ! 1  "  obtoifl<d 
by  decomposing  the  oxychloride  in  alcoholic  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  sola- 
tion,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  (Strecker.) 

Oxalate,  Sn^'H^CPO4).— Precipitated,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  ammonium- 
oxulato  and  stannethyl-iodido,  as  a  dazrling-white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in 
water.  (Cahours.) 

Sulphate,  Sn(C*H»)*(SO*).— Prepared  like  the  proceding  salts.  Beautiful  crys- 
talline laminae,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.    (Cahours;  Lowig.) 

Butyric  and  Valerianic  acids  behave  with  stannodiethyl-oxide  like  acetic  acid ;  • 
boiling  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  the  oxide,  and  yields  bard  prisms  on  cooliag- 
— Citric  acid  acts  in  like  manner.  (Cahours.) 

Sclphidb,  SnfCH*)^. — Precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  on  passing  sulphydrie 
acid  gas  through  an  acid  solution  of  a  stannodiethylic  salt.  It  has  a  pungent  nausea^ 
odour,  like  that  of  decayed  horseradish.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  ia 
ammonia ;  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  potash-ley,  and  sulphide  of  potassium; 
nnd  is  precipitated  unaltered  from  the  last  two  solutions,  on  addition  of  acids. 
(Frankland.) 

Si'LPHocTAMATK,  Sn(CvH')*(CNS)*. — Formed  by  prolonged  digestion  of  st*a»* 
ethyl-iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphocyanate  of  silver.  The  solution,  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  yields  colourless  crystals,  which  have  an  alliaceous  odour, 
and  decomposo  when  heated,  turning  black  and  giving  off  fetid  products. 

Stannosostannio  Stnide,  or  Stannotrietnyl,  2[8n~(C,H*)tJ.  Sesmiifi**- 
nethyl.  Methstannethyl. — The  preparation  of  thin  compound  by  Lowig's  method  has 
been  already  described  (p.  826).  Cahours  adds  el  hylic  iodide  in  excess  to  an  alloy  of 
80  pts.  tin  and  20  pts.  sodium  in  a  retort,  and  after  the  spontaneous  reaction  is  over, 
heats  the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  ethylic  iodide  in  strong  glass  tubes  for 
twelve  hours  to  120°.  Tho  contents  of  the  tubes,  when  cold,  are  added  to  pure  ether, 
and  after  twenty-four  hours'  digestion,  tho  solution  is  filtered  into  vessels  filled  *ith 
carbonic  anhydride,  whereupon  it  deposits  a  white  flocculent  mass.  The  solution 
filtered  therefrom  is  distilled  to  one-eighth  of  its  original  volume ;  and  the  residue  is 
mixed  with  half  its  volumo  of  ordinary  alcohol,  and  further  evaporated,  till  a  clear 
yellowish  oil  settles  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  viscid  colourless  liquid.  This  yello* 
oil,  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  heating  to  170° — 180°,  constitutes  pure  afanno- 
triethyl.  This  compound,  according  to  Kulmiz,  is  a  nearly  colourless,  heavy,  slightly 
refractive  oil,  having  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  rotten  fruits.  It  unites  directly 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
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Compounds  of  Stannotriethyl. 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  1  at.  iodine,  chlorine, 
&c.  with  1  at.  of  the  monatomic  radicle  Sn^CH*)*,  or  as  stannic  molecules,  in  which 
three  of  the  four  units  of  atomicity  of  the  tin  are  neutralised  by  ethyl,  and  the  fourth  by 
a  negative  radicle  (p.  825),  the  molecule  being  doubled  for  compounds  containing  diatomic 
negative  radicles,  such  as  8,  O,  SO4,  &c. ;  e.g. : 

&T(C?H»),.C1    -  SnlTJ(C^4)* 

Stannotriethyl.  Stannic  chloro- 

cbloride.  triethide. 

[Sn^C*IP)«]«.SO«    -  &'j[<^7 

Stannotrlethyt-iuJphate.        Stannic  sulphate- 

triethide. 

Their  modes  of  formation  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  stannethyl-compounds. 

B bom  ide,  Sn(ClH»)»Br.— This  salt  is  most  easily  obtained  by  treating  the  oxide 
with  hydrobromic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1*630,  and  boiling  at  223°.  It  has  a  very  pungent  odour,  like  that  of 
mustard-oil,  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  even  when  dilute,  but  very  sparingly 
l  in  water  (Lowig;  Cahours;  Kulmiz).  Vapour- density  =  9924  (Cahours); 
calc.  -  9*60. 

Chloride,  8n(C"H*),Cl. — Obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  (more  readily)  by  adding  that  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphite.  It  is  a 
transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  very  powerful  and  suffoca- 
tingodour.  Specific  gravity  =  1 '428  at  8J  (Cahours),  1320  (Kulmiz).  Boils  at209°. 
Vapour-density  (obs.)  «  8*430  at  285°  ;  calc.  —  8-33.  At  0°  it  solidifies  in  colour- 
less prisms.  According  to  Kulmiz,  it  forms,  with  platinic  chloride,  two  crystalline 
compounds,  containing  Sn,(C-lP)',Cl,.PtCl*  and  SntC'H^Ci.PtCl1,  respectively.  It 
also  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  auric  and  mercuric  chloride. 

Ctinidz,  Su(C,ns),C,y.— Whon  stannotriethyl-iodide  and  silver-cyanide  are  gently 
heated  together  in  a  retort,  this  compound  sublimes  in  snow-white  crystal*,  which  may 
be  freed  from  a  grey  substance,  often  adhering  to  them,  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
spontaneous  evaporation.  It  forms  silky  flexible  prisms,  which  melt  when  gently 
heated,  and  sublime  without  decomposition.  When  quickly  heated  it  suffers  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  nearly  inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated,  it  emits  an 
odour  like  that  of  prussic  acid  and  the  stannotriethyl-compounds  together. 

HYDBATB,Sn"'(C,54)'j0    -   Sn"(C*H*)'(HO).-This  compound  is  separated 

from  solutions  of  stannotriethyl-salts  by  caustic  potash,  but  generally  remains  dis- 
solved. It  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  from  the  solution  by  agitation  with  ether, 
and  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  leaving  tho  ether  to  evaporate.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  stannotriethyl-iodide  is  distilled  with  excess  of  potash,  the  hydrate  passes 
over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  ;  and 
even  when  the  alkaline  solution  is  gently  heated  in  a  beaker-glass,  the  hydrate  gra- 
dually sublimes,  filling  the  entire  space  with  slender  crystals,  which  form  a  mass  like 
cotton-wool.  To  obtain  the  hydrato  from  a  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  stannethyl  and 
stannotriethyl — such  as  is  ordinarily  produced  by  tho  action  of  tin  on  ethylic  iodide — 
the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  silver-oxide  is  added  as  long  as  silvor-iodide  is 
thereby  produced  ;  the  solution  containing  the  hydrate  of  stannotriethyl  is  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Btannethyl-oxide  and  silver-iodide  ;  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Stannotriethyl-hydrate  fcrms  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  moderately  soluble  in 
alcohol,  either  anhydrous  or  hydratod,  easily  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  and  caustic  taste,  precipitate  most  of  tho  heavy  metals  from  their 
solutions  as  oxides  or  hydrates,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  Tho  hydrate 
neutralises  acids  completely,  forming  with  most  of  them  crystalline  salts. 

Iodide,  Sn(C*H*)'I.  —  This  compound  is  produced  in  small  quantity  when  tin  is 
heated  to  150°  with  ethylic  iodide,  more  abundantly  when  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium 
is  used  ;  also,  together  with  ethylic  iodide,  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  stannic  ethide  : 

Sn(CsH5)«  +  I»    -    (FH'I  +  Sn(C-Tl1)aI. 

Tho  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  treat  an  alloy  of  7  pts.  tin  and  1  pt.  sodium 
with  ethylic  iodide,  whereupon  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  accompanied  by  great  rise 
of  temperature.  As  soon  as  this  action  is  ovor,  the  residue,  mixed  with  ethylic  iodide 
to  a  thm  paste,  is  enclosed  in  scaled  tubes,  and  heated,  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  to 
126°.  or  at  most  130°.    The  tubes,  when  cold,  are  opened,  the  contents  treated  with 
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ether,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated,  after  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  On 
leaving  tho  ether  to  evaporate,  a  yellowish  oil  separates,  the  quantity  of  which 
increases  on  addition  of  water ;  and  on  distilling  this  oil  by  itself,  pure  stannotriethyl- 
iodide  passes  over,  between  230°  and  236°.  (Cahours.) 

8tannotriethyl-iodide  is  a  colourless,  heavy,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1833  at  22°,  and  boiling  without  decomposition  between  235°  and  238a  (Ca- 
hours). It  solidifies  in  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  other.  It  has  a  pungent 
odour,  attacking  the  nose  and  eyes  like  oil  of  mustard.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  with  ether,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  hydrated 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  iodine,  with  brown  colour  in  the  cold  ;  but  on  heating  the  solution 
the  free  iodine  disappears,  and  iodide  of  etnnnethyl  is  formed,  together  with  iodide 
of  ethyl. 

Stannotriethyl-iodide  absorbs  ammonia-gas,  forming  the  compound  Sn(C*H*),I. 
2NH*.  which  may  be  obtained  in  thin  prisms,  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  iodide  to 
anhydrous  alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia-gas,  warming  the  liquid  for  a  few  hours  in 
tho  water-bath,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool  It  likewise  forms  crystalline  compounds, 
of  analogous  composition,  with  ethylamine,  amylamine,  and  aniline. 

Ox  i  uk,  Sn*(C*Hs)eO.— Obtained,  by  prolonged  heating  of  the  hydrate  to  a  tempe- 
rature near  its  boiling-point*  as  a  transparent  oil,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  wator,  is  reconverted  into  the  crystalline  hydrate.  (Cahours.) 

Oxygen-salts. — These  salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  tho  hydrate,  oxide,  or 
carbonate  of  stannotriethyl  in  tho  aqueous  acids,  or  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with 
silver-salts.  They  are  mostly  crystalline,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Acetate,  Sn(CaH»),(C1H,0a).— Propared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  acetic  add. 
Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  whence  it  separates,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, in  tufts  of  white  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  sublimes  at  a  some- 
what higher  temporaturo  in  snowy  flocks,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  230°. 
(Kulmiz;  Cahours.) 

Arsenate,  SnfCPH'^AsO*). — White  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallising  therefrom  in  tufts  of  shining  needles.  (Kulmiz.) 

Benzoate,  SntCH^C'HK)*).— Obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  the 
iodide.  Long,  transparent,  highly  lustrous  prisms,  which  melt  at  80°,  and  sublime 
without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol,  even  when  dilute.  (Kulmiz.) 

Butyrate,  SnfCH^C^H'O1).— Thin  shining  needles,  sublimable  without  de- 
composition, slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially 
when  warm. 

Carbonate,  Sn^C^E^CC*). — The  hydrate  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
during  the  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution.  Tho  alcoholic  solution  of  tho  sulphate, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  deposits  stannotriethjl- 
carbonate  as  a  dazzling- white  crystalline  powder.    (K ul m i  z.) 

Cyan  ate,  S^C'H^CNO). — Prepared  by  gradually  adding  dry  cvanate  of  silter 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stannotriethyl-chloride,  as  long  as  tho  liquid  is  thereby 
coloured  yellow.  The  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  yields  the  salt  in  tufts  of  thin  prisms, 
having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  is  converted 
into  carbonate  by  exposure  to  moist  air,  gives  otT  carbonic  anhydride  when  treated  with 
strong  acids,  and  ammonia  when  boiled  with  potash. 

When  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt,  and  the  liquid 
left  to  evaporate,  there  remains  a  substance  which  dissolves  partially  in  alcohol ;  and 
this  solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  long  colourless  prisms,  regarded  by  Kulmii  and 

(CO)') 

Cahours  as  stannotriothyl-carbamide,        H«    VN*;  but  they  are,  perhaps 

8n(C*H»)'J 

only  a  mixture  of  carbamide  (urea)  with  a  salt  of  stannotriethyl.  They  have  not  been 
analysed. 

Formate,  Sn(C*H»)"(CH02).— Thin  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre  when  dry,  mat- 
ing between  50°  and  60°,  and  then  subliming  completely ;  very  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol.    (Cahours;  Kulmiz.) 

Hitrate,  Sn(C*H*),(NOl). — Prepared  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
hydrate  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  ether  and  enough  water  to  cause  the  liquid  to 
separate  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  contains  the  nitrate,  and  leaves  it  as  a 
syrupy  mass  when  evaporated.  When  cold  it  forms  a  transparent  van Jsh,  which 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  burns  away,  when  heated,  with  a  feint  light, 
but  without  detonation.  (Lowig.) 
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Oxalate,  Sn^CIP^CFO*)". — A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  dilate  alcohol  takes  up  a 
largo  quantity  of  staanotriethyl-hydrato,  and  deposits  the  oxalate,  on  evaporation,  in 
shining  colourless  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  warm  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether.  It  is  inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  decomposes  when  heated  above 
100°.    (Cahours;  Kulmiz.) 

Phosphate,  ^"'^^'^(POT*  -  2H«PO«.Sn«  j [p^.— Obtained  by  treat- 

i  ng  the  carbonate  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid  as  long  as  effervescence  is  produced,  as 
a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  and  separates,  on  evaporation, 
in  tufts  of  transparent  shining  needles.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  warm  water,  very 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction. 
(Kulmiz.) 

Sulphate,  Sn*(C,H*)*(804y'. — Separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  nearly  trans- 
parent six-sided  prisms  with  six-sided  pyramidal  summits  (Kulmiz).  It  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  warm  water,  so  that  a  solution  sat  a  rated  in  the  cold  solidifies  almost 
completely  when  heated  (Buck  ton).   It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Cahours.) 

Tartrates.— The  neutral  salt,  SnWH'WCVH'O*)",  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
carbonate  with  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  dissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  in  dilute 
alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  It  forms  cubic  crystals,  which  melt  and 
decompose  at  a  rather  high  temperature.— An  add  salt,  8nXCH»)i(C«H*0«)".C«H"0# 
+  2aq.,  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  neutral  salt ;  and  on  leaving  this 
liquid  to  evaporate  completely,  washing  the  crystalline  residue  with  a  little  water  to 
remove  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  then  dissolving  it  in  aqueous  alcohol,  and  leaving  tho 
solution  to  evaporate,  the  acid  tartrate  separates  in  well-defined,  shining,  rhombic 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  dilute  alcohol.  (Kulmiz.) 

A  few  other  oxysalts  of  stannotriethyl  have  boen  prepared,  but  not  accurately  inves- 
tigated.— The  bromau  and  iodatc,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodine  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  stannotriethyl-hydrate,  separate  in  small  shining  crystals,  which 
detonate  slightly  when  heated  (L o  w  i  g). — The  caproate,  oaprylaU,  and  valerate  resemble 
the  acetate  and  butyrate.  (Cahours). 

Sulphide,  Sn*(CsH*)"S. — When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrate  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  portion  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  tho  second  por- 
tion added  after  the  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  has  been  expelled  by  evaporation,  the  sul- 
phide separates  as  a  heavy  oil,  which  may  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  trans- 
parent, has  an  amber-yellow  colour,  strong  refracting  power,  and  a  fetid  odour. 
(Cahours;  Kulmiz.) 

Sclphtdbatb,  SnfCH')^  HS). — Obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  hydrate 
in  absolute  alcohol  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  evaporating,  in  colourless  needle- 
shaped  crystals  having  an  odour  of  mercaptan.  (Cahours.) 

Sulph  oct  ax  at  a,  Sn(C*H*)*(CNS).— Obtained  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  iodide  with  excess  of  silver-sulphocyanate  in  the  water-bath,  and  evaporating,  as  a 
viscid,  slightly  amber-yellow  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  solidifies  again  in  tho  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  other,  and  exhibits  the  goneral  reactions  of  the  two  sulphocyanates. 
(Cahours.) 

Stannic  Ethide,  or  StannotetrethyL,  Sn,T(C*H»)\— This  compound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  iodide  of  stannodiethyl  or  iodide  of  stannotriethyl, 
the  iodine  being  replaced  by  ethyl : 

Sn(CH»)*I«  +  Znw(C«H»)«    -    ZnP  +  Sn(C»H»)«. 
2Sn(CH»)«I    +    Zn(C»H»)s    -    ZnP  +  2Sn(C»H»)«. 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  stannic  chloride  (Buck ton),  and 
lastly  in  the  distillation  of  stannous  ethide,  metallic  tin  being  separated  at  the  same 
time. 

To  prepare  it,  crystallised  stannodiethyl-iodide  (stannic  di-iododi ethide)  is  gradually 
added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyl,  the  crystals  then  dissolving  with  moderate 
rise  of  temperature,  and  a  syrupy  liquid  being  ultimately  obtained.  If  this  liquid 
— which  should  contain  an  excess  of  zinc-ethyl— be  then  distilled,  the  boiling-point 
quiekly  rises  from  70°  to  180°,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  product  passes  over  between 
180°  and  200°,  while  zinc- iodide  and  a  small  quantity  of  zinc-ethyl  remain  in  tho 
retort  The  distillate  contains  a  little  zinc-ethyl,  which  must  be  decomposed  by  water, 
with  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  heavy  oil  which  then  settles  down  is  separated 
from  the  supernatant  watery  liquid,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 
(Frankland.) 

Stannic  ethide  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*87  at  23°.  It 
remains  liquid  at  -18°,  and  boils  at  181°.   Vapour-density,  obs.  -  8-021  (Frank- 
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land);  calc  ■»  8*108.  It  has  a  faint  ethereal  odour,  and  a  somewhat  metallic  bat 
not  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  dark-blue-edjzed  flame, 
emitting  white  fumes  of  stannic  oxide.    In  oxygen-gas  it  burns  with  a  dazzling  light 

Stannic  ethide  dissolves  iodine  with  browu  colour,  which  gradually  disappear*.  If 
the  addition  of  iodine  be  continued  as  long  as  the  brown  colour  disappears  without  aid 
of  heat,  and  the  liquid  bo  then  distilled,  ethylic  iodide  and  afterwards  sunnotriethyl- 
iodide  pass  oyer  (Buckton;  Frankland).  When  the  action  of  the  iodine  is 
assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  decomposition  goes  further  in  the  same  direction,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ethyl  and  stannodieihjl  is  obtained  (Cahours).  Lastly, 
when  stannic  ethide  is  somewhat  strongly  heated  with  excess  of  iodine  in  a  sealed  tube, 
iodido  of  ethyl  is  produced,  together  with  red  iodide  of  tin.  (Cahours.) 

Stannic  ethide  reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with  bromine. 

Stannic  ethide  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  neither  is  it  acted  on  by  strong  AyrfwJUorir 
acid  in  the  cold ;  but  on  heating  the  mixture  over  mercury  to  80°  or  90°,  bubbles  cf 
hydric  ethide  are  very  6lowly  evolved,  and  stannotriethyl-chloride  is  produced 
(Frankland): 

Sn(C8B?)*  +  HC1    -    CH».H  +  Sn(CH»)»CL 
According  to  Cahours.  the  reaction  takes  place  more  quickly  at  100°;  and  if  it  be 
longer  continued,  with  a  larger  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallised  stannetiyl- 
chloride  is  produced. 

Stannic  ethide  mixes  with  stannic  chloride,  producing  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and  forming  chloride  of  stannotriethyl : 

3Sn(C2H*)<  +  SnCl*    -  4Sn(CsH»)«Cl. 
It  also  mixes  with  chloride  of  stannelhyl,  but  without  acting  chemically  upon  it,  at 
least  at  moderate  temperatures.  (Buckton.) 

0.  Mkth yl-compounds:  Stakhkbthiis.* 

These  compounds  are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  stannethyls,  which  they  al»  i 
resemble,  generally,  in  their  properties  and  modes  of  formation.    Their  names  and 
formulae  are  as  follows : 

Stannous  methide,  or  Stannodimethyl,  Sn"(CH,)s. 
Stannoso-stannous  methide,  or  Stannotrimethyl.  2[(Sn"(CH,)rJ. 
Stannic  methide,  or  Stannotetramothyl,  Sn'»(CH')4. 
The  first  is  a  diatomic,  the  second  a  monatotnic  radicle ;  the  third,  in  whioh  the 
atomicity  of  the  tin  is  fully  satisBed,  does  not  act  as  a  radicle. 

There  are  also  tin-compounds  of  analogous  constitution,  containing  both  ethyl  awl 
methyl. 

Stannous  Methide,  or  Stannodimetbyl,  Sn"(CEs)2  This  compound  is 

formed  by  heating  methylic  iodide  with  an  alloy  of  1  pt.  sodium  and  5  pts.  tin,  in  se-tU 
tubes  to  130°.  By  exhausting  the  contents  of  the  tubes  with  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  obtained,  not  quite  purr,  a* 
a  heavy  oily  liquid  having  a  mouldy  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ethor,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  stannic  methide  and  metallic  tr- 
The  alcoholic  solution  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  black  precipitate  of  metallk 
silver. 

The  compounds  of  stannodimethyl  may  be  regarded  (like  those  of  stannodiethyl) » 
stannic  compounds,  in  which  two  out  of  the  four  units  of  atomicity  of  the  tin  are  satis- 
fied by  methyl,  and  the  other  two  by  a  negative  radicle.  They  are  formed  either  by 
direct  combination,  or  from  the  iodide  by  double  decomposition. 

Bromide,  SnCCH^'Br'.— Obtained  by  treating  the  oxide  with  excess  of  hvdro- 
bromic  acid,  and  separates  from  the  concentrated  liquid  in  crystals,  which  may  I* 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  They  are  colourless  prisms,  isomorphoo* 
with  the  corresponding  chloride.  The  salt  boils  without  decomposition  at  20S3— 
210°.    It  is  moderately  soluble  iu  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol.  (Cahours.) 

Chloride,  S^CH'^Cl*. — Separates,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  oxida  in 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  fine  prisms.    It  melts  at  90°,  and  boils  at  188°— 1W°-  I 
Vapour-density,  obs.  (at  265  )  -  7  731 ;  calc.  -  7-63.    It  dissolves  in  water,  more 
easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Cahours.) 

Iodide,  Sn(CU*)*F. — Produced,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  by  th* 
action  of  tin  on  methylic  iodide  in  sunshine  (Frankland),  or  with  aid  of  heat 
(Cahours  and  Riche).  To  prepare  it,  2£  to  3  pts.  mothylic  iodide  are  heated  with 
1  pt.  of  tinfoil  to  160° — 160°,  in  sealed  tubes,  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  The  tubes, 
after  cooling,  contain  a  mixture  of  a  brown  liquid  and  sulphur-yellow  crystals,  and  on 

•  Frankland,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharro,  Ixxxr.  346;  Jnhretb.  1859,  p.  !>7i.— Cabouri  and  *leJ}*> 
Ann.  Cb.  Pharro.  Ixxxrili.  316  j  Jabretb.  1852,  p.  &77.-Cah  ou  rt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv,  9€i 
Jahfeab.  1859,  p.  426. 
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subjecting  thia  mixture  to  fractional  distillation,  methylic  iodide  passes  over  first 
after  which  the  boiling-point  gradually  rises  to  230°,  and  at  last  nothing  but  red  iodido 
of  tin  is  left.  The  distillate,  on  cooling,  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  stannic  di-iodo- 
dimcthide,  and  the  mother-liquor  decanted  therefrom  consists  chiefly  of  stannic  iodo- 
trimcthide  ;  but  if  it  bo  again  rectified,  the  portion  which  last  goes  over  will  yield  an 
additional  quantity  of  stannic  di-iudodimethide.  The  crystals  are  pressed  between  paper, 
then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  and  by  leaving  this  solution  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  shallow  vessel  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  dark  place,  crystals  of  considerable  size 
may  be  obtained. 

•Stannic  di-iododimethide,  or  iodide  of  stannodimethyl,  forms  oblique  rhombic  crystals, 
which  become  somewhat  opalescent  on  exposure  to  tho  air.  It  melts  at  about  30°  to 
a  liquid  resembling  melted  sulphur;  and  by  piercing  the  crust  which  forms  on  cooling, 
and  pouring  ont  the  still  remaining  liquid,  it  may  be  obtained  in  well-defined  rhombic 
prisms.  Specific  gravity  =  2*872  (at  22°).  It  boils  regularly  at  228°.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  especially  when  warm,  and  very  easily  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  acetone,  or 
ether.  Ammonia  separates  white  stanncthyl-oxide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 
(Cabours.) 

Oxide,  Sn(CH3)'0. — The  precipitate,  obtained  in  tho  manner  just  mentioned,  forms, 
when  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  and  dried,  a  white,  amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  alkalis.  When  heated,  it  decomposes, 
giving  off  the  odour  of  stannotri methyl-oxide.  When  stannodimethyl-oxide  is  heated 
with  excess  of  potAsh,  stannotrimethyl-oxide  volatilises  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and 
6tannate  of  potassium  remains  behind  : 

3Sn(CIP)»0  +  2KHO    -    K2SnO»  +  Sn'(CH»)«0  +  H!0. 

Oxygen-salts. — Most  acids  dissolve  the  oxide  of  stannodimethyl,  forming  crys- 
tallisable  salts. — The  formate,  S^CH'J^CHO*) ,  crystallises  in  fine  prisms,  which, 
when  heated,  partly  decomposo,  partly  sublime  unaltered. — The  butyratc  and  acdate 
closely  resemble  the  formate. — The  caprylate  and  valerate  crystallise  easily,  and  are 
soluble  in  alcohol. — The  sulphate,  Sn(Cli*)JS04,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  iodide 
with  silver-sulphate,  or  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  a  slight  excess  of  diluto  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  over  oil  of  vitriol,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  often  of  con- 
siderable size.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  warm,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  decomposes  completely  when  heated,  emitting  a 
pungent  odour.    (Cah ours.) 

Staxmosostaxtnlc  IWetnide,  or  Staxtxtotrimethyl,  Sn'"(CH*)'. — This  radicle 
is  not  known  in  tho  free  stato.  Its  compounds,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  stannic 
molecules  containing  3  at.  methyl  and  1  at.  of  a  negative  radicle,  aro  produced  by 
several  reactions  : — 

1.  Tho  iodido  is  formed,  together  with  stannodimethyl-iodide  (p.  832)  and  stannic 
iodide,  by  the  action  of  tin  on  methylic  iodide  at  130°— 160° : 

6(CI1')I  +  Sn»    =    SnP  +  2Sn(CII')sI. 

2.  Tho  iodide  is  formed,  together  with  methylic  iodide,  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
stannic  methide  at  ordinary  temperatures : 

Sn(CIP)4  +  P    =    CH'I  +  8n(Cn«)»I. 

3.  The  oxide  is  formed,  together  with  stannic  oxide,  by  boiling  stannic  di-iododi- 
methide with  excess  of  potash : 

aSntCH1)2!*  +  3K*0    =    8n\Cn»)«0  +  SnO*  +  6KI. 

Tho  iodide,  Sn(Cfl,)'I,  is  best  prepared  by  heating  tin  with  methylic  iodide  to 
— 100°  in  sealed  tubes,  and  separating  the  Btannodimcthyl-iodido  formed  at  the 
same  time,  by  repeated  rectification.  The  portion  which  passes  over  between  180°  and 
200°,  if  rectified  till  it  no  longer  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  no  longer  deposits 
crystals  of  stannic  iodide,  yields  pure  stannotri  methylic  iodide.    (Cah  ours.) 

This  iodido  is  a  thin  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2- 153  at  18°,  and  boiling  at 
188° — 190°.  Vapour-density  (at  260")  -  10  325;  calc."=«  10  049.  It  has  a  pungent 
odour  liko  that  of  mustard-oil,  but  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  corresponding  ethyl- 
compound.  It  remains  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  but 
solidifies  immediately  at  that  of  a  mixture  of  other  and  solid  carbonic  anhydrido. 
(Cahoars.) 

Oxide  and  Hydrate. — When  the  iodide  is  mixed  with  excess  of  potash  ley,  tho 
hydrate  remains  dissolved,  but  passes  over  on  distilling  tho  liquid,  and  collects  in  tho 
receiver,  together  with  water,  »s  an  oil  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  and  by 
pressing  this  mass  between  paper,  and  again  rectifying,  it  may  bo  obtained  in  colourless 
transparent  prisms.    It  volatilises  without,  decomposition,  but,  when  boated  for  some 
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time  to  a  temperature  near  its  boiling-point,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  anhydrous 
stannotrimethyl-oxidc.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  ;  the 
solutions  are  alkaline,  and  neutralise  the  strongest  acids. 

Oxygen-salts. — These  salts  are  nearly  all  soluble,  crystallise  easily,  arc  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  stannotriethyl-salts,  and  volatilise  without  decomposi- 
tion, emitting  a  pungent  odour. 

Formate,  Sn(CH,),(CH01).— Somewhat  concentrated  formic  acid,  added  to  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  oxide,  produces  a  procipitato  which  redissolves  on  heating  the 
liquid,  more  easily  on  addition  of  alcohol.  The  solution,  if  left  to  evaporate,  yields 
fine  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  sublime  without  doeumpwi- 
tion  at  a  higher  temperature  They  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. — The  axVik, 
Sn(CH,),(C,H,0:'),  is  prepared  like  the  formate,  which  it  resembles  in  external 
characters.    It  volatilises  without  decomposition,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  less 

It 

easily  in  water.— The  sulphate,  Sn,(Cfl,)9(S04)'',  crystallises  in  small,  colourless,  shining 
prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.    (C  a  hours.) 

Stannlo  Methide,  or  Stannotetrametnyl,  Sn(CH')4.  Stannodimeihyl  Sim- 
nobinuthyl. — This  compound  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  stannic  di- 
iododimethide,  or  stannic  iodotrimethide,  thus : 

Sn(CH»)*F  +  Zn(CH")»    =    ZnF  +  Sn(CH»)\ 
2Sn(CH»)'I   +  ZnCCH1)1    -    Znl«  +  2Sn(CH')\ 

Also,  together  with  metallic  tin,  by  the  distillation  of  stannous  methido:  2Sn(CH'f 
=  Sn(CH')*  +  Sn. 

It  is  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odour,  and  boiling  at  140° — 145°.  Iodine  convert* 
it  into  me  thy  lie  iodide  and  stannic  iodotrimethide. 

By  tho  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  stannic  iodomethides,  and  of  zinc-mcthyl  on  stanni: 
iodo-ethides,  stannic  compounds  are  produced,  containing  both  ethyl  and  methyl,  vu.: 

2Sn(CHJ)«I    +  Zn(C*H»)«    =    ZnF  +  2Sn(C5Hi)(CH')^ 
Sn(C,H4)JI»  +  Zn(CH*)3     -    ZnP  +  S^CR^Ctl1)*. 
2Sn(C5Hs/I   +  Zn(CH')3     -    Znl1  +  2Sn(OH1)3(CH'). 

stannlo  Stnotrlmothlde,  Sn(CJH4)(Cn»)»,  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding 
stannic  iodotrimethide  to  ziuc-ethyl  in  a  vosscl  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  d* 
zinc-ethyl  being  kept  in  excess.  On  distilling  the  product,  and  mixing  the  distills 
with  water  containing  a  little  acetic  acid,  stannic  ethotrimethide  separates  as  a  be-ny 
oil,  which  is  to  bo  wushed,  dried  with  chlorido  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  It  »s  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*243,  and  boiling  between  1'23J  and  \-^- 
Vapour-density,  obs.  (at  200°)  =  6  71 5 ;  calc.  =  6-66.  It  has  an  ethereal,  eomcvh&t 
pungont  odour.  With  iodine  it  forma  ethylic  iodide  and  stannic  iodotrimcdude 
(Cahours): 

Rn(C'H»)(CH,)«  +  I*    =    CH»I  +  Sn(CH»)1. 

Stannlo  Dletnodlmethlde,  Sn(C*H5)?(CIP)s,  is  obtainod  by  gradually  adding 
stannic  di-iododiethido  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-methyl,  keeping  the  latter  u 
excels,  and  proceeding  as  in  tho  preparation  of  the  last-described  compound. 

It  is  a  clear  colourloss  liquid,  having  a  faint  ethereal  odour,  and  metallic  tarte 
Specific  gravity  —  1*232  at  19°.  It  romains  fluid  at  —13°,  and  boils  between  H45 
and  116°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  (at  199°)  =.  6  838;  calc.  =  7138.  It  is  eaeilyset'* 
fire,  and  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  take  from  it  1  at.  nutlivL 

Iodine  dissolves  in  tho  liquid  with  carmine-red  colour,  which  disappears  slowly  m 
the  cold,  more  quicklv  on  application  of  heat.  Onaddingan  excess  of  iodine,  remonns 
this  excess  after  a  while  by  means  of  metallic  mercury,  and  distilling,  mcthylie  iodtce 
passes  over  first ;  tho  boiling-point  then  quickly  rises  to  207°,  at  which  temperatwr 
very  little  passes  over  ;  and  there  remains  a  straw-coloured,  somewhat  oily,  intolerably 
pungent  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2  033  at  15°,  and  the  composition  ot 
stannosostannic  iododiethide,  Sn'XCH4)*!.  It  remains  liquid  at  —  1 3°,  and  begin?  f"> 
boil  at  208°  ;  but  tho  temperature  quickly  rises,  and  at  230°,  an  abundant  separati^-' 
of  iodide  of  tin  takes  placos.  Tho  liquid  is,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of  stannic  di-ioJoi;- 
ethido,  8n(&ll*yi*,  and  stannous  ethide,  Sn(C*HJ)8.    (Frn nkland.) 

Stannic  diethodimethido,  treated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  a  miztur: 
of  ethylic  and  mcthylie  hydrides  (more  than  four  times  as  much  of  the  former  as  of  d» 
latter),  and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  salt,  probably  a  mixture  of  stannic  dicblorc- 
diethide  and  stannic  dichlorodimethide.  (Fraukland.) 

Stannlo  Trletbometblde,  Si^C-IP^CH'),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ftannv 
iodotriethide  on  zinc-methyl,  and  separates,  on  treating  the  distillato  with  acidulate 
water,  as  a  heavy  oil,  which  may  be  purified  as  above.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
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an  ethereal  odour»  boiling  at  1 62° — 1 63°,  and  is  converted  by  iodine  into  methylic  iodide 
and  stannic  iodotriethide.  (Cahours.) 

7.  Am yl-compounds:  8TANNAMYL8. 

Those  compounds,  investigated,  under  Lowig's  direction,  by  A.  Grimm  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcii.  383  ;  Jahrosb.  1854,  p.  543),  aro  produced  by  the  action  of  amylic  iodido 
on  an  alloy  of  1  pt.  sodium  and  6  pts.  tin,  the  process  being  conductod  as  in  Lowig's 
method  of  preparing  the  stannethyls  (p.  826).  Tho  distilled  product  contains  the 
compounds  Sn"(CiH,,)»,  [.Sn~(C*H,,)rll,  and  Sn"(C*Hn)\  homologous  with  the  stann- 
ethyls,  and,  according  to  Grimm,  also  a  compound  containing  Sn^^H"^. 

Tho  stannamyls  arc  unctuous  masses,  insoluble  in  water,  oasily  soluble  in  other,  and 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  in  proportion  as  they  contain  less  tin.  They  have  not  a  very 
pungent  odour,  and  do  not  fume  in  tho  air.  They  reduce  silver-solution,  and  are  oxidised 
with  groat  violence  by  nitric  acid.  Bromine  also  acts  violontly  on  them ;  and  iodine, 
in  alcoholic  solution,  attacks  them  with  evolution  of  heat.  Their  ethereal  solutions 
oxidise  when  evaporated  iu  contact  with  tho  air.  The  oxides  have  an  alkaline  reaction, 
disvolvo  in  acids,  and  are  separated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia.  Ncithor  the 
radicles  nor  their  compounds  can  bo  volatilised  without  decomposition.  According  to 
Grimm,  all  the  stannamyls  above  mentioned  act  as  radicles,  uniting  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodiuo,  &c.  "With  respoct  to  stannic  amylide,  Sn(C*H*)4,  however,  this 
8tatement  is  very  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  corresponding  ethyl-  and  methyl-com- 
pounds react  as  saturated  molecules,  not  as  radicles.  Altogether,  the  investigation  of 
the  stannamyls  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect;  they  have  not,  indeed,  been  separated, 
one  from  the  other,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  any  value  to  the  special  description 
their  properties,  or  of  those  of  their  compounds. 

Syn.  with  Tteolite. 


TITANATES.       }  TiTitfiTiu  , 

TITAVZC  ACID.  J     Se°  TlTAKItr*  (P-  ***)• 

TXTANZrEROUS  IRON.     ScO  TlTANATES  OF  I  RON  (p.  846). 

TXTANTTB.  Syn.  with  Sphexb  (p.  398).  Hautefeuille  (Compt  rend.  lix. 
698  ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  216)  has  obtained  crystals  having  the  form  and  composition  of 
ephene,  by  fusing  in  a  platinum  crucible  a  mixturo  of  3  pts.  silica  and  4  pts.  ti  .anic 
oxide  covered  with  chloride  of  calcium.  If  a  small  quantity  of  manganous  chloride 
be  added  to  the  mixture,  crystals  of  greenovite  are  obtained.  If  the  mixture,  in  the 
fused  state,  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  or 
(bet  ter)  of  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  and  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  p  e  r  o  w  s- 
ki  to,  Ca'Ti'O1,  are  obtained.    (Seo  Titajutes,  p.  845.) 

TITANIUM.  SymfK>l,  Ti ;  Atomic  weighty  50. — A  metallic  element  discovered, 
in  1789,  by  Gregor,  in  the  menaccanite  (titaniferous  ironsand)  of  Cornwall,  and 
thence  named,  by  Kirwan,  Mcnackin.  Klaproth,  in  1795.  discovered  a  now  metal 
in  mtile,  which  he  called  Titanium  ;  but  on  subsequent  investigation,  in  1797,  bo  found 
that  this  metal  was  identical  with  the  menachin  of  Gregor.  The  name  titanium  has, 
howevor,  been  universally  adopted.  The  preparation  and  properties  of  titanium  and 
its  compounds  have  been  studied  chiefly  by  Bcrzelius,  Wohler,  and  H.  Rose. 

Titanium  is  one  of  tho  rarer  metals,  and  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state.  Tho 
most  important  titanium  minerals  are  rutile,  brookite,  and  anatase,  which  consist  of 
titanic  oxide,  TiO*,  and  the  several  varietios  of  titaniferous  iron,  consisting  of  ferrous 
titanate,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally  mixed  with  ferric  or  forroso- ferric  oxide. 
Titanium  likewise  occurs  native,  a§  titanate  of  calcium,  in  perowskite;  as  silico-titauate 
of  calcium  in  ephene  or  titanite;  and  as  titanate  of  cerium,  yttrium,  &c,  together  with 
tantalates  and  niobates,  in  seschynite,  euxenite,  polymignite,  polycruse,  and  pyrochlore. 
Small  quantities  of  titanium  are  found  also  in  many  iron-ores,  and  it  has  been  detected 
by  31  a  zad o  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  952)  in  the  mineral  water  of  Negrac  (D6p.  d'Areche) 
in  France. 

"When  titaniferous  iron-ores  are  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace,  small  cubic  crystals  of 
a  bright  copper-colour  are  found  on  the  slag  which  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  tho 
furnace.  These  crystals  were  long  supposed  to  bo  metallic  titanium,  but  Wohler 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  34)  has  shown  that  they  also  contain  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen,— being,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  cyanide  of  titanium  with  nitride  of  titanium, 
TiCys.3NaTi». 

Pure  titanium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  titanium 
-with  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  metal  is  then  sot  free,  with  vivid  incandes- 
cence, and  tho  fluoride  of  potassium  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  water.  Titanium 
thus  obtained  is  a  dark-green,  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  which  does  not  exhibit  any 
shado  of  copper-colour,  even  after  pressure ;  under  tho  microscope  it  appears  as  a 
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cemented  mass,  having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  Metallic  titanium  is  also 
obtained  by  mixing  titanic  oxide  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace.  It  was  thus  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a 
copper-coloured  or  gold-coloured  powder,  by  Vauquelin,  Lampadius,  and  others ;  but 
possibly  the  charcoal  which  they  used  may  have  contained  nitrogen,  and  that  element 
may  have  united  with  the  reduced  metal. 

Pure  titanium  (prepared  from  the  double  fluoride)  burns  with  great  splendour 
wben  heated  in  the  air,  and,  if  sprinkled  into  a  flame,  is  consumed,  with  brilliant  win- 
tillations,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  point  of  the  flame.  When  heated  to 
redness  in  oxygen-gas,  it  burns  with  a  splendour  resembling  a  discharge  of  electricity. 
In  chlorine-gas  it  exhibits  similar  phenomena,  requiring  also  the  aid  of  heat  to  set  it 
on  fir©.  Mixed  with  red  lead  and  heated,  it  burns  with  such  violence  that  thenwssu 
thrown  out  of  tho  vessel  with  loud  detonation.  Titanium  does  not  decompose  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  tho  water  to  the  boiiing-point,  hydrogen 
begins  to  escape.  Warm  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  titanium,  with  brisk  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  black  oxide ;  and  on 
heating  the  liquid,  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  and  the  precipitate  first  turns  blue,  and  ii 
afterwards  converted  into  white  titanic  acid. 

Titanium,  in  its  most  important  compounds,  is  tetratomic,  titanic  oxide  being  TiG1, 
and  the  corresponding  chloride,  TiCl1,  analogous  to  the  oxide  and  chlorido  of  silicon ; 
it  also  forms  a  sesquioxide,  Ti'O',  and  a  corresponding  trichloride,  TiCl1. 

TZTANXUM,  ALLOYS  OF.  These  alloys  have  not  been  much  examined.  A 
compound  of  titanium  and  aluminium,  Al'Ti,  is  obtained  by  exposing  10  pts.  titanic 
oxide,  30  pts.  cryolite,  and  30  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  potassium-  afc 
sodiuni-cldorides,  for  an  hour,  to  tho  heat  of  melting  silver,  and  dissolving  out  tin 
excels  of  aluminium  from  tho  resulting  regulus  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  form; 
pinchbeck-brown,  microscopic,  qnadratic  laminae,  which,  when  heated  in  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  are  resolved  into  chlorido  of  aluminium  and  chloride  of  titanium. 

(Voider 

and  Michel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  248 ;  cxv.  102  ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  129.) 
Respecting  the  alloys  of  titanium  and  iron,  seo  Ibon,  iii.  370. 

TXTAUiutvi,  bromide  OP.  Only  one  bromido  of  titanium  is  kno*n, 
namely  the  totrabromi  de,  TiBr',  which  is  obtained  by  pissing  brom ine- vapour ore? 
an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and  titanic  oxido.  It  then  distils  over  as  a  red  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  the  receiver  to  a  crystalline  mass.  When  freed  fromexcr*s« 
bromine  by  redistillation  with  mercury,  itforms  an  amber-yellow  mass,  having  a  beau- 
tiful crystalline  structure  and  a  density  of  2  6,  melting  at  39°,  and  boiling  at  230°.  It 
quickly  absorbs  moisture,  and  in  contact  with  water,  is  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acd 
and  titanic  acid. 

TITANIUM,  CHX.ORXSES  OF.  Titanium  forms  two  chlorides,  TiCl'  and 
TiCl4. 

Tho  Trichloride,  or  Titanous  Chloride,  discovered  by  Eb  el  men  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3],  xx.  385),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  the  tetrachloride.  To 
prepare  it,  pure  and  dry  hydrogen-gas  is  passed  into  titanic  chloride  contain*^  in  * 
tubulated  retort,  by  mean 8  of  a  delivery-tubo  dipping  into  the  liquid.  To  tho  neck  01 
tho  retort  is  adapted  a  tube  of  glass  or  porcelain  (if  of  glass,  it  should  be  wrapptd  in 
copper-foil),  which  passes  horizontally  through  a  furnace,  projecting  considerably 
beyond  it,  and  terminating  in  a  tubulated  reccivor  to  collect  the  titanic  chloride  wbic£ 
pulses  undecomposed  through  the  tube.  As  soon  us  tho  apparatus  is  completely  filiel 
with  ^  hydrogen,  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  and  tho  retort  containing  tho  titan* 
chlorido  is  gently  warmed.  Titanous  chloride  is  thon  produced,  and  condenses  in  the 
part  of  the  tube  which  projects  beyond  the  furnace,  tho  process  being  finished  as  won 
as  all  tho  titanic  chloride  is  driven  out  of  tho  retort.  The  projecting  part  of  the  tub* 
a  is  then  to  be  gently  warmed,  while  hydrogen  is  continually  passed  through  it  in  ord* 
to  drive  all  the  undecom posed  titanic  chloride  into  the  receiver,  and  the  tiunow 
chloride  is  then  left  to  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen. 

Titanous  chloride  forms  dark-violet  scales,  having  a  strong  lustre.  When  heated  in 
a  porcelain  dish  in  contact  with  tho  air,  it  gives  off  vapours  of  titanic  chloride,  and 
loaves  titanic  oxido.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  gradu- 
ally decomposed  in  the  same  munner.  Titanous  chlorido  dissolves  in  water,  forraici; 
a  violet-red  solution,  which  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  deposits  titanic  acid.  From  j 
the  aqueous  solution,  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  dnrk-brown  titanon* 
hydrate;  the  same  precipitate  is  formed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces no  reaction.  The  solution  of  titanous  chloride  is  an  extremely  powerful  deoxi- 
dising agent,  reducing  the  noble  metals  from  their  solutions,  converting  cupric  and 
ferric  salts  into  cuprous  and  ferrous  salts  respectively,  and  separating  sulphur  frum 
sulphurous  acid  when  heated  therewith.  (Ebelmeu.) 
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A  violet-red  solution  of  titanous  chloride  is  also  producod  by  boiling  or  digesting  a 
solution  of  titanic  acid  iu  hydrochloric  acid  with  finely-divided  silver,    (v.  Kobe  11.) 

Tetrachloride  of  Titanium,  or  Titanic  Chloride. — This  compound  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  titanium,  or  nitride  of  titanium,  in  chlorine-gas.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  us  chloride  of  silicon — namely,  by  mixing  finely-divided  titanic  oxide 
to  a  paste  with  oil  and  charcoal,  heating  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  and 
igniting  the  charred  mass  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which  a  current  of  chlorine  is 
passed.  The  titanic  chloride  is  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver,  freed  from  excess  of 
chlorine  by  agitation  with  copper  or  mercury,  and  then  rectified.  If  native  rutile  has 
been  used  in  the  preparation,  ferric  chloride  is  likewise  produced ;  but  the  titanic 
chloride  is  easily  separated  from  it  by  decantation  and  redistillation. 

Pure  titanic  chloride  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  heavy  liquid,  having  an  acid  pun- 
gent odour,  und  emitting  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1"609  at  0°,  does  not  solidify  at  —25°,  and  boils  at  135°.  Vapour-density,  obs. 
=  6  836  (Dumas)  ;  calc  (2  vols.)  =»  6*65.3.  "When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  raois- 
t  ure,  and  gradually  solidifies  to  hydratod  titanic  chloride,  which  dissolves  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water.  According  to  Merz  (Bull.  Soc  Chim.  1867,  i.  401)  the  product 
thus  formed  is  an  oxychloride,  TiCl\3TiOs.16H*0  (nearly),  which  gives  off  part  of  its 
chlorine,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  when  placed  over  quicklime,  more  when  heated  to 
100°,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  at  180°.  On  mixing  the  anhydrous  chloride  with 
M'ater,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  so  great  a  rise  of  temperature  that  the 
mass  is  scattered  about.  To  obtain  a  clear  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride,  it  must 
be  added  to  cold  water  by  small  quantities,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquid  does  not 
become  heated.  On  heating,  and  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved,  and  titanic  acid  is  precipitated.  Titanic  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by 
potassium  at  its  boiling-point ;  but  when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  heated  potassium 
or  sodium,  the  titanium  is  reduced,  with  incandescence,  and  evolution  of  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  the  glass  at  the  point  where  the  reaction  takes  place.    (H.  Rose.) 

Titanic  chloride  forms  a  number  of  compounds,  analogous  to  those  of  stannic 
chloride : — 

e.  With  Ammonia,  TiClUNH'  -  (N«H»Ti")Cl«  (Wiihler);  TiCl«.6NH" 
(Porsoz). — Dry  ammonia-gas,  passed  over  titanic  chloride,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  with 
great  evolution  of  heat.  The  saturated  compound  is  a  brown-red  powder  (Rose), 
pale-yellow  (Persoz),  which  quickly  decomposes  in  contact  with  the  air.  "When 
heated  in  ammonia-gas,  it  is  converted  into  nitride  of  titanium  (p.  841).  By  ignition 
in  hydrogen,  it  yields  a  yellow  compound.  When  heated  by  itself,  in  a  glass  tube,  it 
first  gives  off  ammonia,  then  chloride  of  ammonium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaves  a 
residuo  of  metallic  titanium,  and  yields  a  yellowish-white  sublimate,  consisting  of  a 
double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  titanium,  containing  3NH*Cl.TiCl*,  or  6NH'C1. 
TiCl',  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  This  double  salt  is  soluble  in  water. 
(H.  Rose.) 

0.  With  Chlorido  of  Cyanogen,  STiCl'.Cy'Cl'.— Already  describod  under  Cta- 
XOOKN  (ii.  280). 

y.  With  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  TiCKHCy.   (See  ii.  220.) 

8.  With  Phosphor etted  Hydrogen. — Titanic  chloride  absorbs  dry  phospho- 
retted hydrogen-gas,  forming,  when  saturated,  a  brown  solid  body,  which  fumes  in 
contact  with  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  potash,  ammonia, 
and  their  carbonates,  giving  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  with  effervescence.  Gaseous 
ammonia  likewise  expels  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  con- 
verting the  brown  compound,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  ammonio-tetrachloride  above 
described.  The  brown  compound,  when  heated  in  a  closo  vessel,  gives  off  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  yellow  sublimate,  con- 
taining 3TiCl*.2H"P.2HCl,  which  likewiso  gives  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  when 
treated  with  water,  acids,  or  alkalis.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliL  627.) 

«.  With  Tetrachloride  of  Sulphur.    (See  p.  536  of  this  volume.) 

C-  With  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (see  above). 

TITANIUM,  CTaNIBES  OF.    See  Cyanides  (ii.  273). 

TITANIUM,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OV.  1.  Blowpipe 
lie  actions.— The  oxides  of  titanium  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  a  character  by  which  titanium  is  distinguished 
from  tin. 

Titanic  oxide  mixed  with  borax,  or  (better)  with  phosphorus-salt,  forms  in  the  outer 
blowpipc-flamo  a  colourless  glass  ;  but  in  tho  inner  flame,  a  glass  which  is  yellow  while 
hot,  but  assumes  a  violet  colour  on  cooling.  Tho  same  character  is  exhibited  by 
those  salts  of  titanic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  themselves  impart  any  colour  to  the 
bead.    If  the  titanic  oxide  contains  iron,  the  colour  of  the  bead  is  brown-red  or  blood- 
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red,  instead  of  violot.  Many  titnnates  yield  the  violet  colour  only  with  pbosphoni*- 
salt,  not  with  borax.  The  colour  is  produced  more  readily  by  heating  the  substance 
on  charcoal  than  ou  platinum-wire.  According  to  Riley  (Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xii.  13; 
Jahresb.  1869,  p.  678),  tho  delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  much  increased  by  molting  a  little 
metallic  zinc  in  the  phosphorus-6alt  bead,  a  distinct  coloration  being  then  product, 
as  tho  zinc  is  burnt  away,  even  with  very  minute  quantities  of  titanium. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Titanic  acid  and  the  neutral  titanates  aro  insoluMe 
in  water,  but  dissolvo  in  acids,  especially  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Ip-m 
theso  solutions  tho  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  boiling,  imperfectly  from  the 
hydrochloric,  completely  from  the  sulphuric  solution. —  Caustic  alkali*  and  aJkahv. 
carbonates  likewise  throw  down  from  these  solutions  a  white  golatinous  preeipitii- 
of  titanic  acid.  In  tho  hydrochloric  solution,  containing  as  little  free  arid  as  possiMv. 
infusion  oj  galls  produces  an  orange-coloured  precipitate. — Fcrrccyanide  of  ;*»/a>vt*vi 
forms,  in  tho  same  solution,  a  dark-brown  precipitate. — Metallic  fin,  immersed  in  * 
solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  eliminates  hydrogen,  assumes  a  violet- 
blue  colour,  and,  if  tho  solution  is  not  too  dilute,  throws  down  a  dark-violet  precipiut* 
(protoxido  of  titanium?),  which  gradually  turns  whit*,*  by  oxidation.  The  violet-l-lnf 
solution,  when  diluted  with  water,  assumes  a  rose-colour,  which  often  remains  unal- 
tered for  several  days.  This  reaction  serves  for  tho  detection  of  very  small  quantity 
of  titanium,    (v.  Koboll.) 

Titanousoxide  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  violet  solutions,  in  which  alkali*  acl 
alkaline  carbonatts  form  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  titanous  hydrato,  gradual]* 
changing,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  titanic  acid. —  Carbonate  of  calcium  precipi- 
tates titanous  oxido  completely  from  its  solutions. — Sulphydric  acid  products  r.o 
alteration  ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  brown  titanous  hydrate.  Tho  solu- 
tion of  titanous  salts  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  precipitating  gold,  mercury,  aaJ 
silver  from  their  solutions  in  tho  metallic  state.  Titanous  chloride  throws  down 
white  cuprous  chloride  from  the  solution  of  Kcupric  salt,  and  reduces  ferric  to  /<m*J 
salts.    (E  helm  en). 

'  3.  Estimat  ion  and  Separation. — Titanium  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of 
titanic  oxide,  TiOa.  This  compound  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  acid' 
ammonia,  which  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  a  very  bulky  hydrate  (titanic  if;d« 
resembling  hydrate  of  alumina.  A  great  excess  of  ammonia  must  be  avoided,  as  it 
would  redissolve  a  small  portion  of  the  titanic  acid.  Tho  precipitate,  after  ignition, 
contains  60  por  cent,  of  titanium. 

If  the  titanic  acid,  after  precipitation  by  ammonia,  is  to  be  redissolved  in  adds, 
which  is  sometimos  necessary  in  ordor  to  separate  it  from  other  metals,  great  carv 
must  be  taken  in  the  precipitation  to  avoid  all  rise  of  temperature ;  and  the  pnvipt*^ 
must  bo  washed  with  cold  water,  because  heat  has  the  effect  of  rendering  titanic  and 
more  or  less  insolublo  in  acids  (p.  844). 

Titanic  acid  may  also,  in  some  cases,  be  separatod  from  its  acid  solutions  by  boiliwr: 
from  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  complete  precipitation  is  effected  by  this  nxtbwi 
but  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  tho  solvent,  a  small  portion  of  titanic  acid  always  re- 
mains in  solution  after  boiling. 

Titanic  oxido  (rutile,  &c.)  and  its  insoluble  compounds  aro  most  easily  renderw 
soluble  by  fusion  with  acid  sulphato  of  potassium.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
fuse  in  a  platinum-crucible  a  quantity  of  the  acid  sulphate  equal  to  about  six  t,cl,;* 
the  weight  of  the  titans  to,  add  the  mineral  in  extremely  fine  powder  to  this  eoota 
mass,  aud  fuse  again  till  the  whole  flows  quietly,  and  the  powder  is  completely  dis- 
solved. Tho  fiusod  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  tbi 
solution  precipitated  by  boiling. 

Sesqui oxide,  of  titanium  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  ammonia,  and  the  pff- 
ripitate,  after  standing  from  24  to  36  hours,  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrops 
into  titanic  acid,  in  which  form  it  may  be  estimat**!. 

From  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  titanic  acid  may  be  separated  by  ame- 
nta, the  solution,  in  the  latter  ease,  being  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  BaryU 
and  strontia  may  also  be  separatod  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Titauie  acid  is  separated  from  magnesia  by  boiling,  if  the  two  are  dissolved  ia 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  barium,  when  hydrochloric  aw 
is  the  solvent. 

The  separation  from  alumina,  glucina,  yttria,  and  thorina  is  also  effected  tj 
boiling  the  sulphuric  acid  solution. 

From  zirconia,  titanic  acid  maybe  separated  by  mixing  the  nearly  nentrah^ 
solution  with  hyposulphite  of  stadium,  and  tailing  till  no  moro  sulphurous  anhydride 
is  given  off.  The  titanic  acid  is  then  completely  precipitated,  while  the  xireonu  re- 
mains in  solution. 
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From  cerium  and  the  allied  metals,  titanium  is  separated  by  precipitating  the 
former  with  sulphate  of  potassium. 

From  the  metals  which  are  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  — 
viz.,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  and  zinc — titanium  is  sepa- 
rated by  mixing  the  acid  solution  with  tartaric  acid  and  excess  of  ammonia  (which 
then  forms  no  precipitate),  and  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  precipitates 
everything  but  the  titanium.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  ignited  in  a  platinum-crucible  to  oxpel  ammoniacal  salts,  and  burn  away 
the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid.  As  this  carbonaceous  matter  is  very  difficult  to  burn, 
the  ignition  should  either  be  performed  in  a  mufflo-furnaco,  or  a  stream  of  oxygen 
should  be  very  gently  directed  into  the  crucible.  Tho  residue  consists  of  titanic  oxide, 
which  may  then  bo  weighed. 

Tho  separation  of  titanium  from  iron  may  also  be  effected  by  precipitation  with 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  tho  process  being  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
separating  aluminium  from  iron  (i.  155). — For  Riley's  method  of  estimating  titanium 
in  pig-iron,  see  Ikon,  Cahbcbettrd  (iii.  375). 

From  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  vanadium,  titanium  may  bo  separated  by 
means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  dissolves  those  metals  as  sulphides,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  titanium  as  titanic  acid. 

From  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  tin,  &c,  titanium  is  easily  separated 
by  sulphydric  acid. 

Titanium  may  also  be  separated  from  ti  n,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  stannic  and  titanic 
oxides  with  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
tho  whole  of  tho  tin  dissolves  as  sulphostannate  of  sodium,  while  the  titanic  acid  remains 
undissolved,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodic  titanate,  which  may  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition  with  sal-ammoniac ;  the  chloride  of  sodium  thereby  formed  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  water,  leaving  pure  titanic  acid. 

From  silicon. — When  silicates  containing  small  quantities  of  titanic  acid  are 
decomposed,  in  the  usual  way,  by  treatment  with  acids,  or  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  the  silica  separated  by  evaporation,  &c,  and  the  alumina,  ferrous  oxide, 
and  manganous  oxide  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  greater  part  of  the  titanic  acid 
will  be  found  in  this  precipitate,  while  the  smallor  portion  remains  with  the  silica. 
The  latter  is  treated  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  the  residue,  consisting 
of  titanic  oxido'is  mixed  with  tho  previously  ignited  precipitate  of  alumina,  &c  This 
mixture  is  then  fused  with  twico  its  weight  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  till  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  for  the  most  part  volatilised,  and  tho  cooled  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water ;  whereby,  if  the  operation  has  been  well  conducted,  and  the  silica 
completely  removed,  a  perfectly  clear  solution  will  be  obtained.  This  solution  is 
largely  diluted,  and  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  till  the  whole  of  tho 
ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide  ;  and  tho  solution,  without  previous  filtration, 
ia  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  while  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  continually  passed 
through  it  (to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salt).  The  titanic  acid  is  thereby 
completely  precipitated,  while  all  tho  other  substances  remain  in  solution.  (Schecrer, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  178.) 

In  treating  titaniferous  silica  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to  expel  the  silicon,  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  is  indispensable,  as  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  titanium  will  also 
be  volatilised  as  fluoride.    (Ki  Icy,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xv.  31 1 ;  Jahrcsb.  1862,  p.  690.) 

From  tantalum  and  niobium,  titanium  is  separated  by  fusing  the  mineral  with 
ncid  sulphato  of  potassium,  and  treating  the  fused  mass  with  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  only  the  acid  sulphato  of  titanium  (iv.  51 ;  v.  664). 

Volumetric  Estimation. — A  method  of  estimating  titanium  volumetrically  is  founded 
on  the  reducibility  of  titanic  oxide  to  titanous  oxide  by  zinc  in  an  acid  solution,  and 
the  oxidability  of  the  latter  by  permanganate  of  potassium.  Tho  titanic  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  (if  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  the  titanic  acid  must  first  be 
precipitated  by  ammonia  and  then  redissolved),  tho  solution  warmed  with  metallic 
zinc  (in  a  flask  provided  with  a  vertical  tube,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible), till  the  colour  of  tho  liquid  no  longer  increases  in  depth  ;  and  the  solution,  after 
dilution  with  de-aerated  water,  is  mixed  with  permanganato  of  potassium,  till  tho  rose- 
red  colour  of  tho  latter  becomes  manifest.  Each  atom  of  iron  corresponding  to  tho 
permanganate  gives  1  at.  titanium.  (F.  Fisani,  Compt.  rend.  lix.  208;  Jahrcsb. 
1864,  p.  705.) 

A  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  zirconia  is  first  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  acid 
sulphate  of  potassium  ;  the  titanic  acid  is  then  determined  as  above,  and  tho  zirconia 
by  difference. 

Ferric  oxido  is  reduced  by  zinc  before  titanic  acid,  and  ferrous  oxide  is  oxidised  by 
the  permanganate  after  it.   To  estimate  iron  and  titanium  together,  the  permanganate 
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is  added  till  the  violet  colour  disappears,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  begins  to  be  colour^, 
by  sulphoeyanate  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of  permanganate  required  for  Aw  pur- 
pose  gives  the  titanic  acid,  and  by  further  addition  the  iron  may  be  determined.  Or 
tno  ^iAn,  t«oW  K«  iv^m^a^  V»v  mil nrnirona  or  sulnhvdricacid  (neithcrof  whichuct* 


upon  titanic  aciu;,  ana  voiumeinciuiy  uuionuiucu      tu>cn.        »  «^...w  ^.  - 
acid,  zirconia.and  ferric  oxide,  the  first  and  third  are  determined  as  just  descntwi, 
and  the  zirconia  by  difference.  (Pisani.) 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Titanium.— R.  Rose,  in  1829  (Pogg.  Ann.  p.  145\  de- 
termined the  atomic  woight  of  this  metal  by  decomposing  a  weighed  quantity  of  titan;? 
chloride,  TiCl1,  with  water,  precipitating  the  titanic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  estimating 
the  amount  of  chlorino  in  the  filtrate  with  nitrato  of  silver.  In  four  csperiraeufc, 
100  pts.  titanic  chloride  yielded,  as  a  mean,  3017  pts.  silver-chloride;  whene*  (for  .\% 
—  108,  and  CI  =  35  5)  the  atomic  weight  of  titanium  was  found  to  be  =  48  26. 

An  essentially  simibir  method  was  followed  by  Pierre  in  1867  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph)^. 
[3],  xx.  257),  who,  however,  made  use  of  a  titrated  silver-solution,  instead  of  weighty 
the  ehloride  of  silvor.  In  five  experiments,  each  made  with  from  700  to  800  m.I> 
grammes  of  titanic  chloride,  ha  found  that  100  pts.  of  that  compound  required  to  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  contained  in  them  from  224'58  to  225-53  pts.  silver.  Hrce  Ti 
falls  between  49  50  and  50  38,  and,  as  a  mean  result  of  the  five  experiment*,  Ti  = 
60- 10.    The  whole-  number,  50,  is  now  generally  adopted. 

TITANIUM,  FLUORIDE  OP.  Titanous  Fluoride,  TiP,  is  obtain*! 
(though  impure)  as  a  violet  powder,  by  igniting  potassio-titanic  fluoride  (i"/^?  in » 
stream  of  hydrogen-gas,  and  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hot  water.  (R.  V  th(t, 
Pogg.  Ann.cxx.  287  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  211.) 

Titanic  Fluoride,  TiF\  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  t tu- 
nic oxido  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  apparatus  ;  it  then  passes  over  as* 
fuming  colourless  liquid  (Underdorben).  By  dissolving  titanic  acid  in  hydwfiuoni 
acid,  and  evaporating,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which  deposits  crystals  of  titae* 
fluoride.  Theso  crystals  are  resolved  by  water  into  soluble  hydrotitAnic  fluoridt ,  anJ 
insoluble  titanic  oxyfluoride. 

fli/drotilantc  Fluoride,  HTiF*  -  2HF.TiF*,  is  produced,  as  just  stated,  in  lie 
decomposition  of  titanic  fluoride  by  water;  also  by  dissolving  titanic  oxide  in  aqueoo* 
hydrofluoric  acid  (Berzelius).  It  is  an  acid,  and,  when  neutralised  with  ba**, 
yields  double  salts  of  titanic  fluoride,  represented  by  the  general  formula,  2MF TiP. 

Ammonio-titanic  Fluoride,  2NH*F.TiF\  is  produced  by  adding  ammonia  to  aquenw 
hydrotitanic  fluoride,  till  the  precipitated  titanic  acid  no  longer  redissolyes.  On  eva- 
porating the  liquid,  it  separates  in  shining  scales,  which,  when  heated  in  a  platitiuci 
apparatus,  yiold,  much  below  a  red  heat,  a  sublimate  of  ammonium-fluoride,  leaving 
a  residue  probably  consisting  of  NH'F.TiF1.  (Berzelius.) 

Caicio-titanic  Fluoride  forms  prismatic  cry  stals,  which  dissolve  without  deeompratfion 
in  acidulated  water,  but  an*  decomposed  by  pure  water,  with  separation  of  a  white 
powder.— Cupro-titanic  fluoride,  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  componrtt 
fluorides,  crystallises  in  long,  pale,  blue-green  needles,  soluble  without  decomposition 
in  acidulated  water. — The  ferric  salt,  2FeP.TiF«,  is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution^! 
the  component  salts.  The  yellow  solution  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  yello* 
syrup,  and  when  gently  heated,  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  wiuw. 
decomposition. — The  magnesium-salt,  prepared  in  like  manner,  separates  by  spontaneor* 
evaporation  in  long  needles,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  decomposed  by  pure  vate:, 
but  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  acidulated  water. — The  lead-salt,  prepared  ui 
like  manuer,  forms  small  colourless  crystals,  which  have  a  sweet  and  afterwards  a3 
astringent  taste,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  without  decomposition  (Berzelins).-- 
The  nickel-salt,  NiFs.TiFl.6H»0,  is  produced  by  dissolving  titanic  acid  and  nicktfl-oxwfc- 
in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  in  green,  easily  soluble  crystals.  (Weber.) 

The  potassium-salt,  2KF.TiF\  prepared  like  the  ammonium-salt,  crystallise  » 
scales,  which,  when  dry,  aro  milk-white,  and  have  a  silky  lustre  (Berzeliusl-- 
Wohlcr  prepares  it  by  fusing  very  finoly-pounded  rutile  in  a  platinum-crucible  wi™ 
twice  its  weight  of  potassic  carbonate,  and  dissolving  tho  fused  and  pulverised  ni** 
in  a  platinum-dish,  in  the  requisito  quantity  of  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  dow 
fluoride  then  partly  crystallises  out,  and  on  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point, 
adding  water  if  necessary  till  the  salt  is  ^dissolved,  and  filtering  hot,  the  greaier  part 
separates  in  shining  scales,  so  that  the  entire  liquid  solidifies  to  a  pulp.  The  s*alt  is 
bo  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  pressed  between  filter-paper,  and  crystalline 
from  boiling  water.  It  forms  nacreous  scales  when  dry,  and  melts  without  decomposi- 
tion at  a  white  heat. 

The  sodium-salt  forms  indistinctly  crystalline  crusts,  more  soluble  than  tho  potas- 
sium-salt. (Berzelius.) 
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TrTANIUM, XOSXDfi  OF.  Til*.  (R.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxx.  287.— Haute- 
feui lie,  Bull.  Soc.  Chem.  1867,  i.  201.) — Producod :  1.  Bypassing  iodine-vapour 
over  ignited  titanium  (Webor). — 2.  By  passing  dry  hydriodic  acid 'gas  into  titanic 
chloride  gradually  heated  to  its  boiling-point,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  till 
the  transformation  is  complete :  the  small  quantity  of  free  iodine  which  gives  the  pro- 
duct a  violet  tinge  may  be  removed  by  three  or  four  distillations  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  (Hautefouille). —  3.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  titanic  chloride,  mixed 
with  hydrogen  and  iodine-vapour,  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness.  The  iodido, 
which  is  not  very  volatile,  then  condenses  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  purify 
than  that  obtained  by  the  second  method.  (Hautefouille.) 

Titanic  iodide  forms  a  brittle  mass,  having  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  It  melts  to  a  brown  liquid  at  160°,  remains  in  a  state  of  surfusion  till  cooled 
somewhat  below  100°,  and  crystallises  on  further  cooling,  in  bulky  octahedrons,  which 
change,  in  a  few  days,  to  tufts  of  silky  prismatic  crystals.  It  has  a  sensible  vapour 
tension  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  fumos  strongly  in  the  air.  It  boils  at  a  little 
above  360°,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density,  obs.  (at  440°)  =• 
18  054  ;  calc.  ■»  19*334.  The  lower  density  found  by  observation  indicates  an  in- 
creased coefficient  of  expansion  at  high  temperatures,  perhaps  arising  from  dissocia- 
tion. The  superheated  vapour  burns,  in  contact  with  the  air,  with  a  very  bright  flame, 
.yielding  iodic  and  titanic  oxides. 

Titanic  iodide  dissolves  rapidly  in  water,  but  with  less  rise  of  temperature  than 
the  chloride.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  brown,  and  yields 
titanic  acid. 

TTTATaTDTVi,  KITBX9EB  OF.  By  heating  the  ammonio-chloride  of  titanium, 
4N'H,.TiCl\  by  itself  (H.  Rose),  or  better  in  a  stream  of  ammonia-gas  (Liebig),  a 
copper-coloured  substance  is  obtained,  which  was  originally  supposed  to  be  metallic 
titanium,  but  which  Wohler  has  shown  to  consist  of  nitride  of  titanium,  Ti*N\  or 
more  probably  Ti*N'  «=»  3TiNJ.Ti,Na ;  it  contains  28  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  This 
compound  is  redder  than  the  cubic  crystal*  of  the  blast-furnaces,  which  have  a  tinge  of 
yellow.  Another  nitrido  of  titanium,  TiN*,  is  produced  whon  titanic  oxide  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Its  powder  is  dark-violet,  with  a  tinge  of 
copper-colour;  in  small  pieces  it  exhibits  a  violet  copper-colour  and  metallic  lustre.  A 
third  nitride,  Ti*N«,  or  more  probably  2TiNI.Ti,Nl,  is  formed  when  Rose's  titanium  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  has  a  brassy 
or  almost  goldon-yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  also  obtained  (mixed,  however, 
with  carbon)  when  titanic  oxide  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  cyanogen-gas  or 
hydrocyanic  acid  vapour ;  no  cyanide  of  titanium  is  formed  in  this  reaction.-  All  these 
three  nitrides  of  titanium  sustain,  without  decomposition,  a  temperature  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  melting  silver.  Mixed  in  the  state  of  powder  with  the  oxides  of  copper, 
lead,  or  mercury,  and  heated,  they  emit  a  lively  sparkling  flame,  and  reduce  the  oxides 
to  the  metallic  state.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  they  give  off  ammonia- 
gns.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  34  ;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  267.) 

Wohler  and  Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  230;  cv.  108;  Jahresb.  1857,  p. 
174),  by  heating  fluoride  of  titanium  and  potassium  or  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen,  and  boiling  out  the  coolod  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  a  nitride  of 
titanium  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder,  composed  of  brass-yellow  lamina?  and 
prisms.  When  titanic  chloride  is  passed  tlirough  a  strongly-ignited  glass  tube,  in  the 
fore  part  of  which  lumps  of  sal-ammoniac  are  placed,  so  that  this  salt  may  bo  volati- 
lised with  tho  titanic  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitride  of  titanium  are  imme- 
diately formed  (tho  nitrogen  being  derived  from  the  air),  the  latter  coating  the  inside 
of  tho  tube  with  a  copper-coloured  deposit.  Nitride  of  titanium  is  also  formed  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  fluoride  of  titanium  and  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  with  aluminium  ;  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  titanic  chloride  and 
hydrogon-gas  with  aluminium,  in  presence  of  nitrogen. 

TXTAMTinVT,  NITROCYANTDE  OF.  TiCya.3Ti»Ns.—  This  is  the  copper- 
coloured  compound  already  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  iron-smelting  furnaces,  and 
formerly  mistaken  for  metallic  titanium.    (See  Cya^idbs,  ii.  273.) 

TITAKT ITJ1VI,  OXIDES  OF.  Two  oxides  of  titanium  are  known  with  cer- 
tainty, via.  Ti20',  and  TiO*;  the  existence  of  a  lower  oxide,  TiO,  is  likewise  pro- 
bable. 

Protoxide  of  Titanium,  TiO  ?— This  oxide  appears  to  be  formed  when  titanic 
oxide  is  exposed,  in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  to  tho  highest  heat  of  an  air-furnace. 
Where  the  oxide  is  in  contact  with  tho  charcoal,  a  thin  coating  of  metallic  titanium 
is  formed  ;  but  within  it  is  changed  to  a  black  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  all  acids, 
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is  not  otherwise  affected  by  them,  and  is  oxidised  with  difficulty  when  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  or  fused  with  nitre.  The  same  oxide  appears  to  be  formed,  ir.  the 
w««t  way,  as  a  dark -purple  powder,  when  a  fragment  of  zinc  or  iron  is  introduced  iiito  a 
solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  alters  very  quickly  by  absorption 
of  oxygen,  so  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  studying  it*  properties;  the  com- 
position assigned  to  it  is  therefore  hypothetical.  The  blue  powder  is,  perhaps,  a  com- 
pound of  titanium-protoxide  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  iron. 

Sesquioxide  of  Titanium,  or  Titanone  Oxide,  Ti*0". — This  oxide  is  obtain*!, 
by  passing  dry  hydrogen-gas  over  ignited  titanic  oxide,  as  a  black  powder,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air  to  a  very  high  temperature,  oxidises  to  titanic  oxide  It  i«  not 
attacked  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolvos  it,  forming  a  viol'; 
solution  (Kbol  men). — A  hydrate  of  titanous  oxide,  or  titanoua  hydrate,  is  fora.d 
(according  to  Fuchs)  by  digesting  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  tuid  at 
•10-*  or  60°  with  metallic  copper,  and  pouring  the  resulting  violet-bluo  sulution  into 
aqueous  ammonia:  it  then  falls  down  as  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  while  euprotw 
chloride  remains  in  solution.  Instead  of  copper,  silver  reduced  by  zinc  may  be  u«d 
in  tho  preparation  (v.  Kobell).  The  hydrate  is  likewise  formed  (according  to 
Ebclnien)  when  a  solution  of  titanous  chloride  is  precipitated  by  alkalis.  The  d.«rk- 
brown  precipitate  thereby  formed  gradually  turns  black,  blue,  and  finally  white,  whil? 
hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  blue  colour  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  titanous 
titanate. 

Titanous  oxido  dissolves  in  acid*,  forming  violet  solutions;  but  the  sulphate  i<  th<' 
only  titanous  oxysalt  that  has  been  obtained  in  the  solid  state  (see  Sri.MiATES,  p. 
616).  Titanous  chloride  has  been  already  described.  The  solutions  of  titanous  wits 
are  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  yield  a  brown  precipitate  of  titanous  hydrate  with 
alkalis  (p.  838). 

Dioxide  of  Titanium,  Titanic  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  TiOa.  Anhytlrw*  Ti- 
tanic acid. — This  oxide  occurs  native  in  three  different  forms  :  viz.,  as  rutile  n.'.J 
anatase,  which  are  dimetric,  and  as  brookitc,  which  is  tri metric.  Rntilc,  wliirh  is 
the  most  common  form  of  titanic  oxide,  occurs  in  acuminated  dimetric  prisms,  is  m  r- 
phous  with  tinstone,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  P  .  ooF  .  Px>  .  ooP»  (jig.  *>-'-, 
ii.  160),  also  without  Poo  .  For  P,  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  0  6442.  Ancle 
P  :  P  =  123°  8'  in  the  terminal,  and  84°  10'  in  tho  lateral  edges.  Twin  crystals  o\tj, 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  stannic  oxido  (p.  815).  The  crystals  ch-aw 
distinctly  parallel  to  ooP  and  ocPoo .  Hardness  =  6  to  6  5.  Specific  gravity  = 
4  18  to  4*25.  Lustre,  metallic  adamantine.  Colour  reddish-brown,  passing  into  red; 
sometimes^  yellowish,  also  black.  Streak  pale-brown.  Subtransparent  to  opaque- 
Fraeturo  subconchoYJal,  unevon.  Brittle. 

Rutilo  occurs  in  granito,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  syenitic  rocks ;  sometimes  in  gra^n- 
lar  limestone ;  generally  in  imbedded  crystals.  It  is  found  in  Bmzil,  at  Arendal  in 
Norway,  on  the  Saualp  in  Carinthia,  in  the  Urals,  in  tho  Tyrol,  on  the  Sr.  Got- 
hard,  at  Yrioix  in  France,  at  Krumhennorsdorff  near  Freiberg,  in  Castile,  at  Ohlapian 
in  Transylvania,  at  Cairngorm  in  Scotland,  at  Craig  Cailleach  near  Killin,  and  in 
Peozloo  in  the  isle  of  Murray,  Shetland  ;  also  at  numerous  localities  in  North  America. 
It  always  contains  from  to  2\  per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  and  sometimes  stannic  and 
tungstic  oxides.  A  variety  from  Karingsbricka,  in  Sweden,  contains  a  small  percen- 
tage of  chromium,  and  is  the  titane  oxydi  ehromiftre  of  Hnuy. 

Anatase,  the  purest  form  of  native  titanic  oxide,  is  also  dimetric  ;  but  its  form  is 
incompatible  with  that  of  rutile,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  its  mode  of  cleavage, 
specific  gravity,  hardness,  and  othor  physical  characters.  It  usually  occurs  in  very 
acute  unmodified  octahedrons,  having  the  principal  axis  =  1*7723:  nnd  the  an^l? 
P  :  P  .  in  tho  terminal  edges  =  97°  65',  in  the  lateral  edges  «  136°  30';  sometime* 
also  in  a  combination  like  fig.  222  (ii.  235).  Respecting  its  physical  characters,  and 
tho  localities  of  its  oecurreneo,  see  i.  289. 

Rrookite,  or  Arkansite,  which  consists  of  titanic  oxide  mixed  with  about  3  t<i 
4\  per  cent,  ferric  oxido,  is  trimctric,  having  the  axes  •=  0*5941  :  1  :  0  5611.  Ancle 
P":  P(braeh.)  =  135°  37';  P  :  P  (maer.)  =  101°  3' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  -  95°  22": 
cr.P  :  oo P2  -»  99°  50'.  The  crystals  frequently  exhibit  tho  combination  *f*  • 
c/P2  .  P,  like  fig.  273  (ii.  148),  together  with  other  pyramids  and  horizontal  pri«m.«. 
and  are  generally  flat  between  tho  predominant  faces  oopac  ;  often  also  of  pyramidal 
character,  exhibiting  the  faces  P,  oof*  2  equally  developed,  like  fig.  272  without  f'»- 
(Kopp's  Krysi allograph  it  ,  2te  Aufl.  p.  267).  Forthe  physical  characters  and  the  loca- 
lities of  brookite,  see  i.  680. 

JWparation. — Pure  titanic  oxide  may  be  prepared  from  rutile,  or  from  the  several 
varieties  of  titaniferous  iron ;  in  the  latter  case  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron 
may  be  removed  by  repeatedly  boiling  the  pulverised  mineral  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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H.  Rose  fuses  the  very  finely-divided  mineral  with  3  pts.  potassie  carbonate,  and  treats 
the  fused  potassie  titanate  thus  obtained  with  cold  water.  The  excess  of  alkali  is 
thereby  removed,  together  with  silicate,  mnngannte,  and  stannato  of  potassium  ;  whilst 
acid  titanate  of  potassium  remains  undissolved,  together  with  ferric  oxide,  and 
perhaps  a  small  qxmntity  of  stannic  oxide.  This  residue  is  washed  on  a  filter  with 
cold  water,  till  the  wash-water  begins  to  run  through  milky,  and  then  dissolved  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  To  obtain  pure  titanic  acid  from  this  solution,  Ber- 
thier  dilutes  it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  passes  sulphydric  acid  gas 
through  it  to  precipitate  any  tin  that  may  be  present,  and  adds  ammonia  to  the  filtered 
liquid  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  thereby  produced.  This  precipitate  contains 
titanic  acid  contaminated  with  sulphide  of  iron,  and  perhaps,  also,  with  sulphide  of 
manganese  The  liquid  (which  should  smell  strongly  of  ammonium-sulphide)  is  to 
be  well  shaken,  and  thou  left  to  clarify  by  subsidence ;  afterwards  decanted, -and 
the  precipitate  treated  with  concentrated  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  which  com- 
pletely dissolves  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  mauganese,  but  leaves  tho  titanic  acid 
undissolved  ;  the  latter  may  thon  bo  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed.  The  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  boiled  with  sulphite  of  ammonium  as  long  ns  the 
resulting  precipitate  continues  to  increase;  this  precipitato  then  consists  of  pure 
titanic  acid,  tho  whole  of  tho  iron  romaining  in  solution  as  ferrous  salt.  The  precipi- 
tate must  be  washed  on  a  filter,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  to  provent  the  formation 
and  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide,  and  then  ignited.  (Berthier.) 

Wohler  melts  finoly-pulverised  rutile,  in  a  platinum-crucible  standing  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassie  carbonate,  and  dissolves  tho  pulverised  mass 
in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  whereupon  potassio-titanic  fluoride  separates  in  crystals. 
To  dissolvo  this  compound,  the  mass  is  heated  to  tho  boiling-point,  with  addition  of 
water,  if  necessary,  and  tho  liquid  is  filtered  as  hot  as  possible.  If  excess  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  be  avoided,  tho  solution  may  bo  effected  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  potassio- 
titanic  fluorido,  which  separates  in  shining  crystalline  scales  on  cooling,  is  washed  on 
a  filter  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water;  its  hot 
aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  r.ramonia,  which  throws  down  titanate  of  ammonium ; 
and  the  salt,  when  ignited,  gives  off"  ammonia,  and  is  converted,  with  incandescence, 
into  pure  titanic  oxide.  This  process  is  also  well  adapted  for  preparing  titanic  oxide 
from  titaniferous  iron.  Tho  mass  obtained  by  fusing  this  miucral  with  carbonato  of 
potassium,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  leaves  behind  tho  greater 
part  of  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide.  After  the  greater  part  of  tho  potassio- 
titanic  fluorido  has  crystallised  out,  and  been  purified  as  above,  tho  ferruginous 
mother-liquors  are  treated  with  chlori no- water,  or  an  alkaline  hypochlorite,  to  bring 
the  iron  to  its  highest  stage  of  oxidation,  and  then  treated  in  the  cold  with  dilute 
ammonia,  which  precipitates  all  tho  ferric  oxide,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  titanic 
acid.  This  precipitate  is  quickly  separated  by  filtration,  and  tho  liquid,  when  boiled, 
deposits  titanate  of  ammonium,  which  maybe  converted,  by  ignition,  into  titanic  oxide. 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxiv.  212.) 

Merz  (J.  pr.  Chcm.  xcix.  157;  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  [1867],  ii.  400)  modifies  Wohler's 
process,  by  fusing  rntilo  with  four  times  its  weight  of  potassie  carbonate,  digesting 
the  fused  mass  in  water,  dissolving  the  residual  acid  titanate  of  potassium  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  the  resulting  solution  in  a 
leaden  dish  with  fluorido  of  potassium.  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line pulp  of  potassio-titanic  fluorido,  2KF.TiF*,  which  may  bo  purified  by  washing 
it  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  precipitating  traces  of  iron  with  a  drop  of  ammonium- 
sulphide.  It  is  then  to  be  redi.ssolved  in  boiling  water,  and  tho  titanic  acid  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia.  Another  method  is  to  melt  1  pt.  of  rutile  with  G  pts.  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium,  digest  the  fused  mass  in  water,  neutralise  the  liquid  with  soda,  and  heat 
it  to  the  boiling-point,  passing  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  it,  at  thosanio 
time,  to  bring  the  iron  to  the  stato  of  ferrous  salt.  Titanic  acid  is  then  precipitated 
free  from  iron.  (Merz.) 

A  very  pure  product  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  titanic  chloride  (pre- 
pared by  igniting  a  mixture  of  rutile  and  charcoal  in  chlorine-gas)  with  water  or 
ammonia. 

Anhydrous  titanic  oxido,  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  precipitated  hydrate,  forms 
reddish-brown  lumps,  which  resemblo  rutile  more  nearly  in  lustre  and  colour,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been  moro  strongly  heated.  It  may  bo  obtained  in  tl;^  crystal- 
line form  by  passing  the  vapour  of  titanic  chloride,  mixed  with  steam,  through  a 
red-hot  tube.  According  to  Ebol men  (Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  330),  it  is  obtained,  in 
long  needlo-shapod  crystals,  by  exposing  the  amorphous  oxide,  mixed  with  miero- 
cogmic  salt,  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  that  of  a  porcelain  furnace.  According 
to  Deville  and  Caron  (ibid.  xlvi.  704),  titanic  oxide  crystallised  in  tho  form 
of  rutile,  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a  fusible  titanate,  especially  stannous 
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titanata,  with  silica  at  a  high  temperature.  Dev  ill o finds  also  (Compt.rend.lii.  1864\ 
that  the  amorphous  oxido  is  converted  into  quadratic  crystals  (like  rutile  or  anataae) 
by  ignition  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the  crystals  are  coloured  blue,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  lower  oxide.  Hautefoui  lie  (Compt  rend, 
lvii.  148;  lx.  188;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  212;  1864,  p.  213)  has  also  obtained  crystal- 
lised titanic  oxide  by  two  methods :  o.  By  decomposing  titanic  chloride  or  flnurid* 


tion  of  the  first,  inasmuch  as  titanic  chloride  or  fluoride  is  first  formed,  and  buW- 


crystallised  titanic  oxide  takes  place  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  the  crystal* 
produced  have  always  tho  form  of  rutile :  undor  the  influence  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  anatase  is  formed  at  tho  lowest  red  heat,  brookite  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  and  rutile  at  very  high  temperatures. 

Anhydrous  titanic  oxide  melts  only  at  tho  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen-blowpipe.  It  is 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acids  excepting  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When 
heated  in  the  pulverised  state  with  this  acid  till  the  excess  is  driven  off,  the  residue 
dissolves  in  water  after  cooling.  By  fusing  tho  anhydrous  oxide  with  six  times  it* 
weight  of  acid  potassic  sulphate,  a  dear  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  per- 
fectly in  warm  water,  forming  a  clear  solution. 

Potassi urn  and  sodium  reduce  titanic  oxide  at  a  red  heat,  forming  oxide  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  and  a  black  mass,  which  does  not  acquire  metallic  lustre,  and  apponrs  to  l« 
a  mixture  of  metallic  titanium  with  titanic  or  titanous  oxide.—  Charcoal,  at  white  heat, 
reduces  titanic  oxide  to  the  metallic  state. — Carbonic  disttlphidt,  at  a  (strong  red  heat, 
converts  titanic  oxide  into  sulphide  of  titunium,  with  simultaneous  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  dioxide  (H.Rose). — When  dry  chlorine-gat  is  paawd 
over  an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxido  and  charcoal,  titanic  chloride  is  produced 
(p.  837).  Tho  oxide,  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yields  titanates  of  alkali-metal.— 
Ammonia-gas,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  reduces  titanic  oxide  to  violet  nitrido  of  titanium, 
TiN*  (Eisner.) 

Titanic  Htdbateb  or  Acids. — There  appear  to  be  two  modifications  of  titanic 
acid,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  stannic  and  metastannic  acid. —  a.  One  of  these, 
called  titanic  acid,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  solution  of  titanic  chloride. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  of  specific  gravity  3*8  to  3-93  according  as  it  has  been  exposed  to 
a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  When  heated,  it  assumes  a  transient  yellow  colour, 
becoming  white  again  on  cooling.  Its  conversion  into  titanic  oxide,  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, is  attendod  with  vivid  incandescence. 

Titanic  hydrate  dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even 
when  these  acids  are  rather  dilute ;  but  these  dilute  solutions,  when  boiled,  deposit 
meta  titanic  hydrate  as  a  soft  white  powder,  which,  like  anhydrous  titanic  oxide, 
is  quito  insoluble  in  all  acids,  excepting  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  also  resembles  the 
anhydrous  oxide  in  not  exhibiting  incandescence  when  heated.  Titanic  hydrate,  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  is  also  converted  into  insolublo  metatitanic  hydrate  by  wash- 
ing with  hot  water,  or  drying  at  a  high  temperature.— According  to  R.  Weber  (Pog?. 
Ann.  cxx.  287 ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  210),  a  recently  prepared  aqueous  solution  of  titanic 
chloride  is  not  clouded  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  phosphoric,  am  nio, 
and  hydriodic  acids  give  precipitates  with  it  immediately,  and  acid  potassic  chroma:* 
after  some  timo.  If,  however,  the  same  solution  be  heated  to  the  boiling-point  for  only 
a  few  seconds,  it  immediately  yields,  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrofluoric, 
and  even  organic  acids,  a  white  precipitate  of  metatitanic  hydrate,  and  with  dichromate 
of  potassium  an  immediate  orange-yellow  precipitate.  The  precipitated  metatitanic 
hydrate  dissolves  completely  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  after  the  supernatant  acid 
has  been  poured  off,  and  is  reprecipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids.  Metatitanie 
acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidising  metallic  titanium  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  irravity 
1-25.    (Weber.)  ^ 

Titanic  hydrate  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  has,  according  to  H.  Rose,  the  composition, 
H*TiO»,  or  HKXTiO*  but  always  contains  a  little  ammonia  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing.  According  to  Merz  (loc.  cit.),  titanic  hydrate,  after  drying  in  the  air  for 
twenty-four  hours,  contains  H-TiO».2H'0  ;  after  drying  for  several  weeks,  HsTiO* -B*0. 
When  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  quickly  loses  1  at.  water;  and  after  being  left  for 
some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  dried  at  60°,  it  contains  SB^TiO'.TiO*,  and  finally, 
after  drying  at  100°,  IFTiO'.TiO*. 

Metatitanic  acid,  deposited  from  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling,  contains, 
aftor  prolonged  drying  in  the  air,  or  for  twenty-four  hours  over  oil  of  vitriol,  JpTiO1:  at 
60°,  it  contains  HTiO'.TiO* ;  at  100°,  H'TiO«.2TiO« ;  at  120°,  HTiO'.STiO1 ;  at  \60\ 
H*TiO>  4TiO*.  In  short,  metatitanic  acid  gives  up  its  water  more  easily  than  titanic 
acid.  (Merz.) 
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When  a  solution  of  titanic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  subjected  to  dialysis, 
insoluble  gelatinous  titanic  hydrate  remains  in  the  dialyser  (Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xv.  26G).  A  solution  of  gelatinous  titanic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  prepared  in 
tho  cold,  and  containing  only  1  per  cent.  TiOa,  when  left  in  the  dialyser  for  somo  days, 
yields  liquid  titanic  acid,  which,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  other 
liquids,  form  compounds  analogous  to  those  produced  in  like  manner  with  silicic  acid. 
(Graham,  ibid.  xvii.  326;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  178.) 

Titanic  Salts. — Titanic  hydrate  acts  as  a  weak  base,  and  likewise  as  an  acid, 
forming  salts  both  with  acids  and  with  alkalis.  The  salts  in  which  it  plays  the  part 
of  base  are  very  unstable.  Tho  oxalate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  have  been  partially 
studied  by  H.  Rose  (iv.  266,  684;  v.  606);  the  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  nitrate  also 
by  Morz  (loc.  cit.). 

Rilrate. — Titanic  hydrate  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  tho  solution, 
evaporated  over  quicklime,  first  becomes  covered  with  an  iridescent  film,  and  then 

yields  a  mass  of  shining  lamime,  containing  dTiOWO*  6HsO,  or  6HaTiO».2HNO»  

This  salt  dissolves,  though  imperfectly,  in  cold  water;  the  clear  solution,  heated  to 
100°,  deposits  titanic  oxide.  (Morz.) 

Phosphate. — Phosphate  of  ammonium,  added  to  a  solution  of  titanic  hydrate  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  throws  down  nearly  all  the  titanium  in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous 
precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  forms  a  porcelain-like  mass,  containing 
2TiO\P-'0*.  Morz  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  precipitate  contains  TiO'.P'O*,  but 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  partly  removed  by  washing.  (Merz.) 

SuJphate. — The  solution  of  titanic  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid  deposits  the  hydrate  on 
dilution  with  water.  Titanic  hydrate,  moistened  with  very  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
becomes  hot,  and  dissolves  completely  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  solution  gelatinises  on 
cooling ;  but  if  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated,  there  remains  a  white  powder, 
which,  when  dried  on  a  porous  tile  and  then  heated  to  180°,  contains  TiCSO"  or 
Ti'^SO^'.TiO*.  This  salt  gives  up  all  its  sulphuric  acid  at  a  red  heat,  or  when  treated 
with  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly  in  tie  cold,  more  easily  when 
heated.  (Merz.) 

Tita nates. — These  salts  have  not  been  much  studied.  Most  of  them  mav  be 
represented  by  the  formula  M*TiO«  -  2M2O.TiO»,  and  MTiO*  -  M«O.TiO«, 
analogous  to  the  ortho-  and  meta-silicates.  The  titanates  of  calcium  and  iron 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  The  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  formed  by  fusing 
titanic  oxide  with  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acid  sulphates — some  of  thorn 
nUo  in  the  wet  way.  When  finely  pulverised  and  levigated,  they  dissolve  in  mode- 
rately warm,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  dissolved 
titanic  acid  is  precipitated  on  boiling  tho  solution  with  dilute  acids.  The  neutral 
titauatcs  of  the  alkali-metals,  M'TiO',  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids. 
Tho  titanates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heary  metals  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  precipitation.  Hautefeuille  has  prepared  several  of  them  in  crystals,  the  form  and 
physical  characters  of  which  are,  in  somo  cases,  identical  with  those  of  native  titanates. 

Ttt  an  ate  of  Calcium,  CaTiO*. — This  compound  occurs  native  as  Perowskite,  in 
small  cubes  and  other  monometric  forms,  with  cubic  cleavage  tolerably  perfect.  Hard- 
ness «=  6"6.  Specific  gravity  =*  4*01 7.  Lustre  metallic  adamantine,  loss  bright  on 
the  cleavage -faces.  Colour  greyish  to  iron-black.  Streak  uncoloured  to  groyiah. 
Opaque  to  subtranslucent. 

Analysis: — a.  From  Achmatowsk,  near  Slatoust,  in  the  Ural:  black  (Jacobson, 
Pogg.  Ann.  lxii.  696). — b.  From  the  same:  brown  (Brooks,  ibid.). — c.  From  the 
Findelen  Glacier,  near  Zermatt  (Damour,  Ann.  Min.  [4],vi.  313).— d.  From  Vogts- 
burg  on  the  Kaiserstuhl  (Sen oca,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  371): 


b. 

d. 

Titanic  oxido  . 
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Magnesia  . 

•         •  • 
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Ferrous  oxide  . 

206 

4-79 

114 

61 1 

100-22 

100-60 

100-29 

101*04 

Sphone  (or  titanite)is  a  silico-titanato  of  calcium,  CaSiO'.CaTiO*  (p.  398).  Re- 
specting the  artificial  crystallisation  of  this  compound  and  of  calcic  titanate,  seo 
Titaxith  (p.  836).  Tho  artificial  crystals  of  calcic  titanate  are  said  by  Hautefeuille 
to  be  clime  trie,  whereas  thoso  of  natural  perowskite  ara  monometric. 

Til 'anates  of  Iron. — a.  Ferric  titanate  is  prepared  by  igniting  finely-pulverised 
titaniferous  iron  (p.  846)  with  several  times  its  weight  of  calcium-chloride,  treating  tho 
fused  mass  with  water  to  remove  calcium-chloride  and  ferric  chloride,  and  the  residue 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  titenate  of  calcium.  Ferric  tita- 
nate then  remains  in  long,  thin,  opaque  needles,  having  a  dark  steel-grey  colour  and 
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brilliant  lustre.  Tho  crystals  dissolve  in  molting  acid  potassic  sulphate,  forming  a 
yellow  liquid,  which  dissolves  in  water  when  cold ;  they  are  not  altered  by  ignition  in 
contact  with  the  uir,  or  in  chlorine-gas,  or  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.    (Liebig  and  Wohl  er.) 

6.  Ferrous  titanate,  Fe*TiO*  or  2FeO.TiO*,  is  produced  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
2  pts.  titanic  oxide,  5  pts.  ferrous  fluoride,  and  a  large  excess  of  sodium-chloride.  Co 
treating  tho  fused  product  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  removing  the  lighter  sub- 
stances by  Irrigation,  and  heating  the  residue  with  dilute  acetic  acid  till  all  lamiuar 
products  arc  dissolved  out,  ferrous  titanate  remains  in  small  prismatic  crystals,  having 
a  dark-purple  colour  and  tho  lustre  of  steol,  and  yielding  an  ochre-yellow  powder. 
Their  specific  gravity  is  4*37  ;  they  aro  not  magnetic,  and  do  not  contain  any  ferric 
oxide.    (Hautcfeuillo,  Jahresb.  1 864,  p.  2 1 8. ) 

7.  The  mineral  called  'Titaniferous  Iron,  or  llmenite — also,  in  certain 
varieties,  Crichtonite,  Mcnakan,  Menaccanite,  Kibdelophane,   Basanomelanc,  Hgs- 
talite,    Washingtonitc,    Mohsite  —  consists,    sometimes    of   nearly    pure  ferrous 
titanate,  sometimes  of  magnosio-ferrous  titanate,  sometimes  of  isomorphous  mix- 
turi's  of  ferrous  titanate  with  ferric  oxide  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide.    It  occurs  in  be- 
mihudral,  rhombohedral  crystals  (tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal  type),  isomorphous  with 
iron-gbince,  having  the  principal  axis  —  P3767,  the  angle  R  :  R  in  the  tcrmiual  oddest  = 
85°  43',  and  cleaving  imperfectly  parallel  to  R  and  oR  ;  whero  tho  cleavago  nppearsto 
be  perfect,  it  is  probablo  that  combination-faces  of  different  individuals  exist  (Kopp's 
KrystaRographie,  p.  211).    The  crystals  aro  more  or  lees  tabular,  often  forming  twin?, 
united  by  the  face  R  or  oR ;  also  implanted  or  imbedded,  and  united  into  groups,  with 
scaly  or  granular  structure.    The  mineral  likewise  occurs  compact,  in  massive  or  in 
loose  grains,  and  in  tho  form  of  sand  (titaniferous  sand,  titaniferous  ironsand).  Hard- 
ness «  5*0  to  6  0.    Specific  gravity  «  4*6  to  5*0.    Lustre  submotallic.    Colour  iron- 
black  to  steel-grey.    Streak  black  to  brownish-red.   Opaque.    Fracture  conchouial. 
Slightly  magnetic.    Before  tho  blowpipe  it  is  infusible,  or  becomes  rounded  in  the 
reduction-fiamo  at  the  edges  only  (the  variety  from  Uddewalla,  in  Sweden,  is  fusible, 
according  to  Plantamour).  With  fluxes  it  gives  the  reactions  of  iron  ;  tho  microeosmic 
salt  bead  becomes  red  or  brown-red  in  the  inner  flame,  and  violet  when  treated  with 
tiu  ujxin  charcoal ;  many  varieties  give  tho  manganese  reaction  with  soda  and  nitrr. 
The  finely-pulverised  mineral  dissolves  with  more  orl««s  facility  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaving  a  residue  of  titanic  acid.    The  solution  is  generally  yellow,  containing  both 
f-rric  and  ferrous  oxides.    When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  ndark- 
bluo  colour,  which  however  disappears  on  addition  of  water,  titanic  acid  then  remain- 
ing undissolved. 

Analyses : — A.  Containing  little  or  no  Ferric  Oxide. — a.  From  St.  Christophe,  near 
Bourga'Oistins.inDauphine :  Crichtonite;  specific  gravity  =  4-727  (Marignac,  Ann.Cb. 
Phys.  [3],  xiv.  50). — 6.  Ingelsberg,  near  Hofgastein.  in  tho  Pinzgau:  Arotomou* Iron- 
ore;  Kibdelophane :  crystallised;  non-magnetic,  or  very  slightly  magnetic;  a.  Sperifi« 
gravity  —  4  661  (v.  Kobell,  Sehw.  J.  lxiv.  59,  245);  0.  Specific  gravity  «  4689 
(Rammelsberg,  Miner  alchemic,  p.  408).—  c.  Rio  Chico,  provinco  of  Antioquia,  New 
Grauada:  grains  from  the  auriferous  and  platiniferous  sand  (Damour,  Ann.  Mia. 
[3],  li.  4  45).— rf.  Layton's  Farm  in  tho  State  of  New  York:  crystallised,  yielding  » 
brown-black  powder;  non-magnotic  ;  specific  gravity- 1  293 — 4*31 3  (Rammelsberg): 

b. 

a.   » — — - >  c.  d. 

a.  p. 

Titanic  oxide      .       .       .    52  27       59  00       53  03       57*09       67  71 
Ferric  oxide       .       .       .     1*20         4*25        2  66 
Ferrous  oxido     .       .       .    46  63       36-00       38  30       42*12       26  82 
Mimganoua  oxido        .       ...         165        4  30        080  0*90 
Magnesia    .  ...   .         1-65        .     .  13-71 

10000      10090       99-94      10001  9914 

If  the  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxido  in  a  and"  6,  0  be  deducted,  and  the  magnesia  and 
roanganous  oxido  converted  into  their  equivalents  in  ferrous  oxide,  the  composition  of 
these  minerals  may  bo  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  FcO.TiO*  or  Fe'TiO1,  which 
requires  53  72  TiOa  and  46  28  FcO. — c  is  also  nearly  the  same,  but  may  bo  more  closely 

represented  by  the  formula  8Fe0.9Ti05. — d  is  magnesio-fcrrous  titanate,  |^|TiOJ,  or 

FeO.TiO*  +  MgO.TiO',  the  calculated  composition  of  which  is  58  82  per  cent.  TiO», 
26-47  FcO,  and  14*71  MgO. 

Sbephard's  paracol  umbiU  (iv.  341)  is,  nccording  to  Pisani  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [21 
xxxvii.  359),  a  ferrous  titanate,  difficult  to  separate  from  the  matrix.  It  has  a  hard- 
ness =  4  o  ;  specific  gravity  =  4  353;  melts  to  a  black  magnetic  bead,  and  gives  by 
analysis : 
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T.O?.  SiO*.       AI'CP.      Fe«0\        FeO.        MgO.  CaO. 

3566       10*06       7*66       348       3908       1  94       206    -  10054 

B.  homorphotis  Mixtures  of  Ferrous  Titanate  and  Ferric  Oxide. — Titaniforous  iron 
occurs,  omtninincthesecomponndsmixod  in  various  proportions,  between  9FeTiO\Fe*0" 
ami  FcTiOM3Fo,0J.  The  following  formula?  must  bo  regarded,  not  as  representing 
dofinito  compounds  of  ferrous  titanato  and  ferric  oxide,  but  merely  as  approximate 
expressions  of  the  composition  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  mineral  as  determined  by 
analysis.  For  the  discussion  of  tho  formulae,  see  Kammelsberg's  Mimralchemie 
(pp.*409— 419). 

a.  From  Egersundin  Norway:  massive;  nearly  black  ;  specific  gravity  «■  4*744— 
4*791  (Rammolsbcrg). — b.  Krageroe,  Norway:  massive;  specific  gravity  =  4  701 
(Ra  mm  els  berg).— c.  St.  Paul's  Bay,  Canada:  massive,  granular,  slightly  magnetic ; 
specific  gravity  «■  456— 4*66  (Hunt,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xi.  231).— d.  Cienaga,  Pro- 
vince of  Antioquia,  New  Granada  (Damour,  loc.  cit.). — e.  Ilmcn  Mountains,  near 
Miask:  Ilnunite ;  crystallised  ;  powder  brown-black  ;  slightly  magnetic  (Kam  m  els- 
be  rgV—/.  Chateau-Richer,  Canada :  non-magnetic  grains  ;  specific  gravity  »  4*66 — 
4*68  (Hun  t). — g.  Iserweiso,  in  tho  Rioscngobirge:  Iscrin  (in  part) :  granules  varying  in 
specific  gravity,  magnetic  power,  and  composition ;  tho  analysis  given  is  of  a  strongly 
magnetic  grain  (Ramraelsberg). — A.  Lichfield,  Connecticut :  Washingtonite  ;  crys- 
tallised, slightly  magnetic,  yielding  a  black  powder;  specific  gravity  =  4*986  (Ram- 
m el b berg). — i.  Eisenach,  Thnringorwald:  massive,  yielding  a  black  powder;  not 
magnetic;  specific  gravity  ■»  5*060  (Rammelsborg).— j.  Uddowalla,  Sweden:  maa- 
sive;  slightly  magnetic  (Piantamour,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiv.  302). — k.  Aschaftenburg : 
massive,  laminar,  mostly  polar-magnetic  ;  specific  gravity  =»  4*78 (v.  Kobcll,  loc.  cil.). 
— (.  Snarum,  Norway :  massive,  accompanying  sorpentiuo  and  hydrotalcite  ;  specific 
gravity  «  4  943  (Rammelsborg).—  m.  St.  Gothard:  crystallised,  yielding  a  black 
powder,  non -magnetic ;  specific  gravity  =  5*187  (Rammelsborg). — m.  Krageroe 
Oo-nilled  iron-glance) ;  crystallised,  slightly  magnetic;  specific  gravity  =  5240 
(Ramraelsberg) : 


TiO*. 

FeO. 

MuO. 

MrO. 

a.  OFeTiO'.Fe^O* 

« 

.  51*30 

887 

39*83 

•  • 

0*40 

100*40 

it  tt 

• 

.  46*92 

11*48 

39  82 

t  • 

1*22 

99*44 

• 

.  48*60 

1016 

37*30 

3-60 

99  66 

l'j       »»  n 

• 

.  48*14 

9*45 

41-66 

1*69 

10094 

<■.'  Gl'VTiO'.F.'O" 

• 

.  45*93 

14*30 

36-52 

2*72 

0*59 

10006 

/.  4F.-TiO».Fu»0» 

• 

.  41*91 

20*63 

3504 

•  • 

151 

99  09 

o.  sF.TiO'.F.'O" 

• 

.  39*70 

27  02 

3D  34 

2*23 

99-29 

h.  FeTiO'.Fe'O" 

■ 

.    23  72 

53*71 

22-39 

0*25 

0*50 

100*57 

j.  FeTiOViFo'O" 

■ 

.  16*20 

6991 

12-60 

077 

0-55 

100-03 

• 

.  15*56 

68*31 

14*00 

•  • 

97*87 

k.  FeTlb,.3FoaO» 

• 

.  1416 

7500 

1004 

0*80 

•  • 

100 

JVTiOUFe-O' 

• 

.  10-47 

8063 

890 

•  • 

•  • 

100 

vi.  IVTiO'./iFe-O1 

• 

.  12*07 

82*49 

4*84 

•  • 

•  • 

100 

n.  FeTiOJ.13Fe30» 

• 

.  3*55 

93*63 

320 

•  • 

•  • 

100-44 

C.  tanif  rous  Iron  of  abnormal  composition. — This  group  includes  ferric  titanates, 
ferroso-ferric  titanates,  and  isomorphous  mixtures  of  ferrous  titanates  and  ferroso-ferric 
oxide  ( magnetic  iron-ore). 

a.  Harthau,  near  Chemnitz :  crystallised  in  six-sided  platos  (Hosse,  Jahresb.  1856, 
p.  839). — f>.  Jserwdso,  in  tho  Rieseugebirge :  grains  with  octahedral  outline  (pro- 
bably  rhorobohedral,  with  tho  faces  oR),  occurring  among  the  grains  of  iserin, 
baving  a  much  lower  specific  gravity  than  tho  latter,  and  rather  strongly  magnetic 
(  H  a  m  m  e  1  s  b  c  rg). — c.  Unkel,  on  tho  Rhine  (formerly  called  scoriaceous  magnetic  iron- 
ore)  :  crude  masses,  having  a  concho'idal  fracture,  iutergrown  with  basalt,  yiolding  a 
black  powder;  specific  gravity  =  4*905  (Rammelsborg). — d.  On  tho  banks  of  tho 
Mersey  :  magnetic;  specific  gravity  =  4*82  (Edwards,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxi.  124)  : 

TIO«.  Fe'0\  FeO.       MnO.  MgO. 

a.  4lVO*.9TiOs  .       .       .    53  01  47*35    -  100*36 

A.  ■iiFeO.TiO»).FesO**.3TiO-\    67*19  15-67  2600      .     .       1*74  =  lOO-Oo 

r.  2(  FeO.TiOJ).3(FoO,2Fe'0«)   827  61*81  37*22      203       0-78  =  100  11 

,L  3(FeO.TiO-).5(FeO.FesO»)  16  28  48*71  3601      .    .       .    .  ~  100 

A  titaniferous  iron-ore,  imbedded  in  the  dialing©  and  angitic  gabbro  of  Basto  in  tho 
Hare,  was  to  md  by  Strong  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  716)  to  contain  45  77  per  cent.  Tiu3, 
44-55  Fe20*,  and  0  56  CrO1. 

M<ttj>«tic  Ironsand.—ln  many  localities,  black  ferruginous  grains  occur,  strongly 
attracted  by  the  mngnet,  and  partly  in  tho  form  of  regular  octahedrons.    In  a  speci- 
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men  from  the  coast  of  Finland,  Klaproth  found  14  per  cent,  Maly  33  percent,  titanic 
oxide;  Cordier  has  found,  in  similar  specimens,  from  11  to  16  per  cent,  titanic  oxide. 
In  an  ironsand  containing  octahedrons  from  tho  Etna  lavas,  v.  Walterhausen  found 
12*38  per  cent.  TiO*  and  92*18  Fe'O*,  which  is  an  excess  of  4  66,  indicating  the 
presence  of  ferrous  oxide.  A  specimen  of  very  fine  ironsand  from  tho  Muggel  Lake, 
near  Berlin,  yielding  a  black  powder,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5*075,  was  found 
by  Rammelsberg  to  contain  5*20  per  cent.  TiO1,  61  36  FolO\  30*25  FeO,  1  23  MuO, 
and  0*48  MgO  (  »  98*52),  which  may  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  FeO.TiO1. 
6(FeO.FeaO') ;  but  all  those  substances  are,  perhaps,  merely  mixtures  of  ferrous 
titanate  and  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  the  occurrence  of  definite  proportions  is  merely 
accidental. 

Titanifcrous  Iron  containing  Tantalum  and  Niobium. — In  the  diamond-sand  of  Dia- 
mantino  in  Brazil,  Damour  found  black  grains,  yielding  a  dark-green  powder,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  4*82,  which  coutained  74*32  per  cent.  TiO',  6*67  TaW, 
2  04  SnO*.  and  16*97  FeO. 

According  to  A.  E.  Nordonskjold  (Pogg.  Ann.  exxii.  615),  a  mineral  resembling 
titaniferous  iron,  or  ilmenite,  but  containing  niobic  as  well  as  titanic  acid,  occurs  near 
the  village  of  Torro,  in  Finland. 

Titanate  of  Magnesium.— The  monobasic  salt,  MgTiO«  -  MgO.TiO',  is  formed 
by  heating  1  pt.  titanic  oxide  to  whiteness  for  a  short  timo  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  10 
pts.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac.  On  treating  the 
fused  product,  first  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  the  mono- 
magnesic  titanate  remains,  in  shining  six-sided  crystals,  probably  belonging  to  the 
tri metric  system,  and  coloured  reddish  by  a  trace  of  manganese.  They  scratch  glass, 
and  have  a  density  of  3*91.  If  the  chloride  of  ammonium  bo  omitted  in  the  pre- 
paration, the  proportion  of  magnesium  in  the  crystals  will  be  somewhat  greater 
(Hautefeuille}.— Tho  dibasic  salt,  MgTiO1  «  2MgO.TiOa,  is  obtained  by  firing 
2  pta.  titanic  oxide,  1  pt.  magnesia,  and  40  pts.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  proceeding 
as  in  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  ferrous  salt  (p.  846).  It  forms  very 
brilliant  regular  octahedrons,  harder  than  glass  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3*42. 
(Hautefeuille.) 

Manganous  Titanatcs  (Hautefeuille).— The  dibasic  salt,  MnTiO\  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  titanic  oxide  with  fluoride  of  manganese,  but  always  mixed  with 
tho  laminar  monobasic  salt ;  neither  of  these  compounds  has  been  further  examined. 

Titanates  of  Potassium.— The  monobasic  salt,  KTiO-  -  K*O.TiO\  is  ob- 
tained by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  excess  of  potassic  carbonate.  Two  fused  layers  are 
then  formed,  the  upper  containing  the  excess  of  carbonate,  the  lower  the  monobasic  potss- 
sium-titanate.  This  salt  forms  a  yellowish,  fibrous,  easily  fusible  mass,  which  is  resolved 
by  water  into  an  insoluble  acid  salt,  and  a  soluble  salt  containing;  a  larger  proportion 
of  base. — The  acid  salt  is  a  soft  white  powder,  which,  after  igniUon,  contains  17*33  to 
18  01  per  cent.  K?0,  and  82*67  to  81*99  TiO*.  On  treating  it  with  strong  hya'rochlonc 
acid,  and  saturating  the  liquid  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after 
ignition,  contains  91*3  per  cent.  TiO*  to  8*7  KlO.    (H.  Rose.) 

A  silico-titanate  of  potassium  is  formed  by  igniting  titanic  oxide  with  excess  of 
silica  and  oxeess  of  potassium-carbonate,  and  remains  behind  on  treating  the  mas 
with  water,  which  dissolves  out  carbonate  and  silicato  of  potassium.  When  moist,  it 
dissolves  easily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution,  which,  when 
boiled,  deposits  flocks,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and,  when  mixed  with  ammonia, 
yields  a  precipitate  of  silicic  and  titanic  acids. 

Titanates  of  Sodium. —The  monobasic  salt,  Na'TiO-  =  NaKXTiO',  prepared 
liko  the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  is  resolved  by  water  into  an  insoluble  aria  salt 
and  free  soda.  This  acid  salt  forms  white  sandy  grains,  containing  15*14  to  15*30 
percent.  Na'O,  74*73  to  75*47  TiO2,  and  1013  to  9*23  water.  On  treating  it  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  neutralising  with  ammonia,  there  remains  a  residue  con- 
taining 96*2—96*56  per  cent  TiO*  to  3*8— 3  44  NalO.    (H.  Rose.) 

Titanate  of  Zirconium  is  precipitated  on  mixing  tho  solutions  of  tireonic  and 
titanic  chlorides,  and  adding  sulphate  of  potassium  (Borzeliu  s).  Titanate  of  rirco- 
niuii)  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  seschynite,  fergusonite,  and  polymignito  (i.  59;  iv. 
55,  687). 

TXTA.NIUWI,  OXTCHLOKIBE  OF.  See  p.  837. 
TTTJLXZVm,  OXTTLVOBXDI  OF.    See  p.  840. 

TITAWXTJM,  SULPHIDE  OF.  TiS*.— This,  the  only  known  sulphide  of  tita- 
nium, was  discovered  by  H.  Rose,  who  prepared  it  by  6lowly  passing  the  vapour  of 
carbonic  disulphido  over  titanic  oxide,  very  strongly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tuje. 
Borzelius  obtained  it  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  pulverised  rutile,  1  pt.  dry  carbon- 
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ato  of  sodium,  1  pt.  sulphur,  and  f  pt.  charcoal,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 
Larger  quantities  are  best  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  sulphydric  acid  gas 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  containing  titanic  chloride,  and  having  its  neck  connected  with, 
a  glass  tube  laid  horizontally  ovor  a  furnace.  As  soon  ns  this  tube  is  heated  to  com- 
mencing redness,  the  retort  is  warmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  sulphydric  acid  gas 
may  pass  into  the  tube  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  titanic  chloride,  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  the  boiling-point  of  the  latter.  Hydrochloric  acid  vapours  are  then 
given  off,  and  titanic  sulphide  remains  in  the  tube.  (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
xx.  285.) 

Titanic  sulphide  thus  prepared  forms  large,  brass-yellow,  metallically  lustrous 
scales,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  cover  it  with  a  shining  coating  like  mosaic 
gold.  When  ignited  in  the  air,  it  burns  readily,  yielding  titanic  oxide  and  sulphurous 
oxide,  which  is  volatilised.  It  detonates  when  heated  with  nitre.  It  is  decomposed  by 
dry  chlorine-gas,  the  products  being  chloride  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  titanium. 
With  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved,  with  riso  of  temperature  and  disengagement  of  nitric 
oxide,  into  titanic  oxide  and  sulphur.  It  is  oxidised  by  warm  mtromuriatic  acid, 
yielding  titanic  acid  (tho  greater  part  of  which  remains  undissolved)  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  (H. 
Rose).  At  a  tolerably  strong  red  heat,  it  decomposes  vapour  of  water  with  great 
facility,  and  is  converted  into  titanic  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  and 
hydrogen-gas  (Regnault).  It  is  also  gradually  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  sulphy- 
dric acid,  by  exposure  to  moist  air.  When  digested  with  aqueous  potash,  it  is  rapidly 
converted  into  white  titanate  of  potassium,  which  is  precipitated,  and  sulphydrute  of 
potassium,  which  dissolves :  TiS'  +  2KHO  -  TiO«  +  2KIIS.  ^Rose.) 

TITAN" XUTYI-G RE EW.  Ferrocyanide  of  titanium,  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  from  a  solution  of  titanic  chloride,  has  been  recommended  as  an  iu no- 
cuous substitute  for  Schweinfurt-green  and  other  arsenical  green  pigments;  its  colour, 
however,  is  far  inferior  to  tbat  of  Schweinfurt-green.  (Eisner,  DingL  poL  J.  cv.  130. 
-Gente lo,  ibid.  clx.  238  ;  see  also  Jahresb.  1847-48,  p.  1058.) 

Pulverulent  titaniferous  iron  (p.  847). 

See  IaoN,  Allots  of  (iii.  370). 

See  Analysis,  Volumetric  (i.  254). 

TXZA.  Boronatrocalcite,  occurring  in  lumps  in  the  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
Peru  (i.  649). 

TOBACCO.  This  substance,  so  extensively  used  for  smoking,  snuffing,  and  chewing, 
is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  Nicot iana— chiefly  N.  Tahacum,  Virginia 
tobacco;  N.  macropkylla,  Maryland  tobacco;  N.  rustica,  and  N.  quadrivcdvU.  The 
tobacco-plant  is  indigenous  in  tropical  America,  bat  thrives,  under  various  climatic 
conditions,  as  high  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
most  countries  within  those  limits. 

The  earliest  chemical  investigation  of  tobacco-leaves  is  that  of  Possolt  and 
Reimann  (G-eiger's  Mag.  xxiv.  138;  xxv.  [2],  67),  who  found,  in  1,000  pta. : 


Nicotine  .  .  .06 
Nicotianine.  .  .  0*1 
Bitter  extractive  .  .  287 
Resin  .  .  .  .2*7 
Albumin  and  Olutin  .  13*1 
Gum  ....  17*4 


Malic  acid,  malates,  and 

nitrates  .  .  .97 
Other  potassium -salts  .  1*2 
Phosphate  of  calcium  .  1*7 
Woody  fibre,  water,  &c.  .  924-8 


According  to  later  investigations,  the  proportion  of  the  noisonous  alkaloid,  nico- 
tine, is  much  larger.  Sch  losing  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xix.  230)  found,  in  different 
sorts  of  tobacco,  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  nicotino,  tho  better  and  milder  varieties,  «ueh  as 
that  from  Havannah,  containing  tho  smallest  quantity.    (See  Nicotine,  iv.  4">.) 

Another  volatile  constituent  of  tobacco  is  nicotianine,  or  tobacco-camphor 
(iv.  44).  Vauquelin  (Ann.  Chim.  lxxi.  139)fouud  in  tobacco  an  organic  acid,  which 
he  regarded  as  malic  acid,  a  result  confirmed  by  Posselt  and  Reimann.  Barrai 
(Compt.  rend.  xxi.  1374)  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  acid,  designating  it  as  nicotic  acid. 
According  to  Gou pel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xvii.  503),  tho  acid  of  tobacco-leaves  is 
malic  acid  with  a  little  citric  acid :  from  100  grins,  of  the  dried  leaves  ho  obtained  from 
3  to  4  gmis.  of  acid  ammonium-malate. 

Tobacco  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  inorganic  constituents,  the  dried  leaves 
yielding  from  18  to  23  per  cent,  of  ash.  According  to  Casaseca  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3],  xlv.  479),  good  Havannah  tobacco  contains  from  16  to  16  8  per  cent,  ash ;  inferior 
sorts  from  178  to  194  per  cent.;  the  latter  contained  a  traco  of  iodine,  which  was  not 
found  in  tho  better  kinds.    Vogel  (Report.  Phann.  [1868],  vi.  100)  found,  in  Turkish 
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tobacco  from  various  localities,  17  to  23  per  cent. ;  in  Russian,  21*9  to  24  9 ;  in  Grecian, 
19  per  cent  ash.  Will  and  Fresenius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  387}  have  analysed  the 
nshof  several  varieties  of  Hungarian  tobacco  (No.  i.  to  viii.  of  the  following  table),  and 
Mcrz  (ibid,  lxxix.  109)  has  analysed  that  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nurnberg  (No.  ix.)  :— 


Ash  of  Tobacco. 


i. 

n. 

m. 

nr. 

v. 

vr. 

VII. 

VIII.  j 

i 

1 

nc. 

Ash  rvar  mnf  nf  drv  substance  • 

22-8 

! 

189 

19-8 

23-0 

211 

23-3 

233 

a  -  _n  

ii  y 

61  <) 

27-3  j 

I  OTR-Sll            .            •            •             •  • 

90-1 

188 

8-2 

93 

103 

11-2 

26-9 

Soda  

2-2 

0-3 

*   *  1 

277 

27-8 

42-8 

445 

49-3 

494 

395 

470 

39-5, 

Magnesia  ..... 

72 

15-7 

13-9 

111 

14-6 

15  6 

150 

12-8 

96 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

0-9 

11-4 

2  2 

35 

46 

3  2 

6-4 

26 

96 

Chloride  of  potassium 

39 

85 

•  • 

44 

33 

30 

30 

Ferric  phosphate        .       .  . 

8-8 

6-8 

61 

43 

52 

6-7 

75 

63 

4-2 

Phosphate  of  calcium  .       •  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

60 

Sulphate  of  calcium    .       .  . 

6-4 

101 

80 

56 

6-7 

61 

94 

51 

Silica .....  • 

17*6 

60 

9-3 

51 

55 

6-3 

83 

120 

4-5 

|  2-8 

999 

100-5  99  0 

» 

99-9 

1000 

99-9  |99-4 

•  100  0  99-8 

Schlo sing  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxi.  148)  has  determined  tho  quantities  of  potash, 
limo,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  in  tobacco  grown  on  various  soils.  In 
the  air-dried  leaves  of  twelvo  different  sorts,  he  found  90  pts.  of  dry  substance  ao<l 
10  pts.  water:— 


i. 

ii. 

m. 

rv. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

Tin. 

IX. 

XI. ;  MX. 

Potash  .... 

10 

10 

2-6 

1-7 

21 

1-6 

2-2 

2-5 

11 

Vs 

Lime        .       •       .  . 

77 

75 

66 

7-2 

6-2 

73 

6-2 

6  0 

85 

8-3 

/  1  1  '  * 

Magnesia  .... 

10 

0-8 

0-8 

0-7 

06 

•  • 

0G 

•  • 

10 

11 

0-9  1  0-3 

Sulphuric  anhydride  . 

10 

0-9 

10 

0-9 

0-8 

1-0 

08 

10 

08 

08 

l-o  i-o 

Chlorine  .... 

0-7 

0-5 

0-4 

1-6 

0-4 

04 

0-4 

0-5 

1-8 

1-7 

.  .|0, 

The  combustibility  of  tobacco  is  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  potash  and  limo  contained  in  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  bases  &r* 
combined  with  acids.  The  ash  of  the  more  combustible  tobaccos  is  comparatiTt-U 
rich  in  carbonate  of  potassium,  showing  that  in  these  tobaccos  tho  potash  is  in  combi- 
nation with  organic  acids ;  whereas  the  ash  of  tho  less  combustible  tobaccos  contains 
sulphate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  together  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  instead  of 
carbonate  of  potassium,  showing  that  in  these  tobaccos  the  organic  acids  aro  combicoi 
with  lime.  A  slowly-burning  tobacco  may  bo  rendered  more  combustible  bv  mldia" 
to  it  an  organic  potassium-salt,  in  such  quantity  that  the  amount  of  potash  in  the 
may  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  present ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  combustibility  of  tobacco  may  be  diminished  by  mixing  it  witH 
Buch  a  quantity  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  magnesium,  calcium,  or  ammonium,  that 
the  amount  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  tho  ash  may  bo  more  than  equivalent 
to  tho  potash,  so  that  the  ash  will  not  contain  any  potassic  carbonate.  (Schlo- 
sing.) 

Tobacco  always  contains  nitrates.  According  to  Schlosiug,  these  salts  are  n*t 
abundant  in  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  which,  in  different  varieties,  contains  from  0  lo  to 
6*1  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  tho  leaf,  deprived  of  its  midrib,  containing  from  0*02  to  "2^ 
per  cent.  The  ready  inflammability  of  tobacco,  and  its  capability  of  burning  with  a 
smouldering  flame,  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  this  large  amount  of  nitrates. 

In  the  smoking  of  tobacco  an  imperfect  combustion  takes  place,  one  part  of  the  tobaevo 
burning  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  producing  by  its  combustion  a  quantity  of  h<=^t 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  remainder  by  destructive  distillution.  producing  water  and 
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tar  (oil  of  tobacco),  which,  when  the  tobacco  is  smoked  in  a  pipe,  condense  as  liquid 
products.  Tobacoo-smoke  consists  partly  of  permanent  gases — namely,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  dioxide,  and  perhaps  also  one  or  more  hydrocarbons — partly  of  condensable 
vapours,  including,  according  to  Zeise  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  212),  ammonia, 
butyric  acid,  probably  also  acetic  acid,  paraffin,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  resin,  but  no 
creosote.  Melscns  found  nicotine,  the  presence  of  which  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  narcotic  action  of  the  tobacco-smoke.  Vogel  (Bepert.  Pharm.  vi.  1 
156;  vii.  97,  514  ;  viii.  145)  found  sulphydric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  determined 
their  quantity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ammonia:  from  100  grms.  tobacco  he  obtained 
0  7  to  2*8  grms.  ammonia.  The  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  of  tobacco- 
smoke  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  freedom  of  access  of  air  during  the  combus- 
tion :  hence  the  difference  in  the  action  of  tobacco,  according  as  it  is  smoked  in  pipes 
or  in  cigars. 

Respecting  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuflj  see  lire's  Dictionary  qfJrU,  &c., 
iii.  907  ;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  462. 

TOBACCO-OXX.   The  empyreumatic  oil  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation 

of  tobacco. 

TOBACCO-SEED  Oils.  Tobacco-seeds  are  said  to  yield,  by  pressure,  about  30 
percent,  of  a  greonish-yellow,  mild,  inodorous  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0923  at  15°, 
solidifying  at  -25°,  and  quickly  drying  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

TOSBAZ.EA.   See  Lopd-boot  (iii.  733). 

TOXiAX.X.YXi-STrx.FHXSS.  (C'H*)*S. — A  product  obtained,  together  with 
others,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  sulphide  or  disulphide  of  benzyl.  After  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  more  easily  in  ether  or  in  benzene,  and  melting  at  143°— 145°.  (Marcker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  75.) 

TOLSHS.  C^H".— The  oily  constituent  of  tolu-balsam  (i.  498).  The  balsam 
distilled  with  water  yields  02  per  cent,  of  the  oil  (Deville),  l'l  per  cent. 
(Scharling),  which  may  be  rectified  over  hydrate  of  potassium.  Scharling  further 
treats  it  with  potassium,  and  then  rectifies  it  again. 

Tolene  is  a  colourless  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odour,  and  a  specific 
gravi ty  of  0-858  at  10°  (E.  Kopp).  It  boils  at  170° (Deville  ;  Scharling),  at  154°- 
160° (E.  Kopp).  Vapour-density  =  51  (Deville).  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
quickly  takes  up  oxygen,  and  becomes  resinised ;  it  likewise  oxidises  when  boiled  with 
water  and  mercuric  oxide,  forming  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydrido  ;  but  the 
oxidation  is  not  easily  completed,  and  does  not  yield  any  well-characterised  products 
(S  c h o  r  1  i  n  g).    Tolene  mixed  with  bromine  forms  a  black-brown  tarry  U^^- 

TOU9.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  benzyl,  CHT.  rs^^T 

Syn.  with  Toluot.  I  diversity  i 

&LSAM,   See  Balbjlus  (i.  498).  V »  -  ^GVv - 

TOLVAMZO  ACZ9i  CH'NO*.— Syn.  with  Oxvtoluamic  Acid  (iv.  321}T^ 

TOLUENE,  or  TOX.ITOXW   CH*. — Syn.  with  Bbniylic  Hydride,  under  which 
name  the  compound  has  been  already  described  (i.  674). 

Besides  the  modes  of  formation  there  mentioned,  it  is  produced :— a.  By  distilling 
vulpicor  oxytolic  acid  with  potassium-hydrate  (Moller  and  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxiii.  69). — 0.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  several  organic  substances,  namely  of 
dragon's-blood  (Glenard  and  Boudault,  ibid.  liii.  325),  wood  (Cahoura;  Volc- 
kel),  and  coal  (Mansfield),  being,  in  fact,  a  constant  constituent  of  coal-tar 
oil.—  y.  By  the  action  of  methyl-iodide  and  sodium  on  monobromobenzene  (Fit tig 
and  Tollens): 

OH»Br  +  CH*I  +  Na*    -    NaBr  +  Nal  +  CH*. 
This  and  the  following  mode  of  formation  show  that  toluene  may  be  regarded  as 
mcthylic  benzene,  CH*(CH'),  or  phenyl-methyl,  C*H».CH«. 

8  By  the  mutual  action  of  benzene  and  methyhe  hydride  (marsh-gas)  in  the 
nascent  state,  as  when  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  acetate  and  1  pt.  bonzoato  of 
sodium  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  (Bert helot,  BulL  Soc.  Chim.  [1867J,  i. 

U6*'  +  CH'    -    C'H»  +  H*. 

Other  homologues  of  benzene-namoly,  xylene,  C'H»  and  cumene,  CH»-are  produced 
at  the  same  time  by  similar  reactions.    The  formation  of  these  homologues  of  benzene 
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in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  is  probably  due,  in  like  manner,  to  the  reaction  of 
benzene  and  marsh-gas  at  the  moment  of  their  elimination  from  certain  constituent*  of 
the  coal — Toluene  is  found,  together  with  many  other  hydrocarbons,  in  Rangoon  tar 
(iv.  3). 

Toluene  is  most  advantageously  prepared  from  coal-naphtha ;  in  fact,  the  coal- 
nnphtha  now  occurring  in  commerce  consists  mainly  of  toluene  and  its  higher  homo- 
lopucs.  It  may  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  by  collecting  the  portion  of  the  naphtha 
which  distils  between  100°  and  120°,  agitating  it  with  half  its  weight  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  rectifying  it  repeatedly,  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  distils 
between  108°  and  110°. 

Toluene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  8654  at  15°  (Mendelejef,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  7); 
0-8824  at  0°,  0-8720  at  15°  (Warren,  ibid.  1865,  p.  525).  It  boils  at  1103° 
(corrected).  (Warren.) 

Toluene-vapour  parsed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright  redness,  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  uncondonsable  gases  and  a  tarry  liquid,  which  may  be  resolved ,  by  two 
series  of  rectifications,  iuto  benzene,  Oil* ;  unaltered  toluene,  CrII*;  naphthalene, 
CUH";  benzyl,  C,4H'\  and  a  hydrocarbon  apparently  isomeric  therewith;  anthracene, 
CMH'\  chrjsene,  C'H'2 ;  and  hydrocarbons  of  higher  atomic  weight.  The  formation 
of  these  hydrocarbons  may  bo  represented  by  the  equations  : 

2CIP    =    C"H»  +  H*. 
Toluene.  Benijl. 

4CTH«     =    3C-H«  +  C»H»  +  3H*. 
Toluene.  Benxone.  Naphtha* 

2C?H«     =    CHHM  +  3H« 
18C7H8    -    7C"K11  +  30H». 

Toluene.  Chrjrtene. 
Or  the  chrysene  may  bo  formed  from  benzene,  according  to  the  equation  3C*fl'  » 
CnHia  +  3H«.    (Berthelot,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1837],  i.  218.) 

Toluene  oxidised  with  dilute  nitric  acid  yields  oxytolic  acid,  CTH40*  (Fittig. 
iv.  321);  but  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro  dracylic  acid,  C'H\N0:)0:, 
isomeric  with  nitrobenzoic  acid  (iv.  60). 


Derivatives  of  Toluene. 

Tho  rational  formula  of  toluene,  C*H\CIF,  indicates  the  existence  of  two  series  of 
substitution-products,  according  as  the  hydrogen  of  tho  phenyl-molecule,  or  of  the 
methyl-molecule,  is  replaced  by  other  radicles,  e.g. : 

Cni'CJ.CH8  OH».CH2Cl 
Monochloroto-  Beoiylic  cblo- 

luene.  r»de. 

C*H4(H0).CH»  OH»CH'(HO) 

Cre«ol.  Beniylic  alcohol. 

C«HVNH*).CB?  C*H\CH'(NH») 

ToluidJne.  B«niTlamine. 


These  isomeric  derivatives  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  their  properties. 
Those  in  the  left-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  the  phenyl-mole- 
cule, aro  comparatively  stable  and  indifferent  compounds,  like  those  derived  in  b> 
manner  from  benzene,  C*lla;  whereas  those  in  the  right-hand  column,  formed  by  re- 
placement of  hydrogen  in  the  methyl-molecule,  are  more  active  holies,  capable  of 
easily  exchanging  their  chlorine,  hydroxyl,  &c.  for  other  radicles  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. Thus  benzylic  alcohol,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  benzylic  chloride; 
this  compound,  heated  with  alcohol  ammonia,  yields  benzylamine ;  the  chloride  is  al*> 
easily  converted  into  the  acetate,  cyanide,  &c.  by  treatment  with  tho  corresponding 
potassium-salts.  In  (short,  these  last-mentioned  toluene-derivatives  exhibit  reaction* 
exuetly  like  those  of  the  correspondinR  compounds  of  the  fatty  series,  and  may,  in 
manner,  be  supposed  to  contain  an  alcohol-radicle,  C'H',  called  benzyl  or  tolyl,  and 
referred  to  the  water-type,  ammonia-type,  &c.:  e.g.,  benzylic  chloride  =  C'H;.C1; 
benzylic  alcohol  =  CrH'.H.O;  benzylamine  =  C7HT.H«N,  &c. 

C'H'N  =  C'IT(NIF)  =  C"H'(NH»).CH».    Syn.  with  ToLd- 

Sce  Azotoluidines  (p.  867). 

(Glinzer  and  Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxhi.  47;  exxxvi. 


©nre  (p.  865). 
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301.— Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxvii.  183,  192.— Lauth  and  Griraanx,  Bull. 
Soo.  Chim.  [1866],  i.  647 ;  [1867],  i.  108). — Bromine  acts  directly  upon  toluene,  forming 
monobromotohiene,  or  benzylic  bromide,  according  as  the  reaction  takes  place  at  low  or 
at  high  temperatures.  Higher  substitution-products  appear  to  be  formed  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  have  not  been  isolated. 

Monobromotoltjexb,  CH'Br  =  C*H*Br.CH*,  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding 
bromine  to  toluene  kept  cool  and  in  excess,  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  a  few  days,  and 
purifying  the  product  by  agitation  with  potash-ley,  and  rectification  over  solid  potash. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint,  not  unpleasant  odour  when  cold,  but  (accord- 
ing to  Lauth  and  Grimaux)  extremely  irritating  to  the  eyes  when  heated  ;  according 
to  Fit  tig  and  Kekule,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  bromotoluene  does  not  exhibit  this 
irritating  property.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4092  at  15°,  and  boils  at  179° 
(Glinzerand  Fittig);  at  181°  (Lauth  and  Grimaux);  at  182'5°— -183°  (Ke- 
kule). It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with  ethylate 
of  sodium,  acetate  of  potassium,  acetate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  alcoholic 

Benzi/lie  bromide,  CTEP.Br  —  C«H*.CH7Br,  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  hydrobromic  acid,  or  the  saturated  aqueous  acid,  on  benzylic  alcohol ;  also  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  boilipg  toluene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  slightly  in 
the  air,  and  boiling  at  198°— 199°  (Kekule);  at  202°  according  to  Lauth  and 
Grimaux;  but  their  product  was  probably  impure.  It  has  at  first  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic odour,  but  exposure  to  its  vapour  produces  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  It  gives  up 
its  chlorine,  by  double  decomposition,  with  great  facility,  being  rapidly  attacked  by 
acetate  of  potassium,  acetate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potassium,  alcoholic  solution  of  hy- 
drate or  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  and  alcoholic  ammonia,  yielding  benzyl-compounds 
in  all  cases. 

Dibromotoiuskx,  C'H'Br3.— Toluene  is  capable  of  yielding  three  dibromin- 
ated  derivatives,  corresponding  to  the  dichlorinated  toluenes  (p.  854) ;  but  the  only  one 
hitherto  obtained  in  the  pure  state  is  that  which  corresponds  to  chlorobenzol,  viz. 
dibromobenzol,  or  bromide  of  benzvlidene,  C7He.Br»  -  C,H».CBr*H,  which  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentabromide  on  benzoic  hydride  (bitter-almond  oil).  It 
in  decomposed  by  distillation  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  distils 
easily  in  a  vacuum.  When  treated  with  sodium,  or  sodium-amalgam,  it  yields  toluene 
and  benzyl,  CMH14  (Michaelson  and  Lippmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Supp.  iv.  113). 
See  p.  870. 

Lauth  and  Grimaux  have  likewise  obtained  other  brominated  derivatives  of  toluene, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  accurate  investigation.—*.  If  the  first  drops  of  bro- 
mine be  added  very  slowly  to  the  toluene,  no  disengagement  of  hydrobromic  acid 
takes  place  ;  but  the  mixture,  which  remains  colourless,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a 
compound  in  hexagonal  tables,  perhaps  resulting  from  the  direct  fixation  of  bromine 
on  toluene. — ($.  When  the  crude  bromotoluene  is  distilled  till  the  boiling-point  rises 
to  1 85°,  a  black  viscid  residue  is  le-ft,  extremely  irritating  to  the  eyes,  and  becoming 
filled,  after  a  few  days,  with  needle-shaped  crystals,  difficult  to  purify  from  a  thick 
viscid  substance  with  which  they  are  impregnated.— 7.  When  toluene  was  treated 
with  2  at.  bromine  (for  the  preparation  of  dibromotoluene),  a  thick  liquid  was  formed, 
which  remained  coloured  even  after  the  excess  of  bromine  had  been  removed.  This 
liquid,  when  distilled,  began  to  boil  at  187°,  continued  to  give  off  hydrobromic 
acid  till  the  temperature  rose  to  210°,  and  left  a  black  residue  which  did  not  soli- 
dify. 

Chlorotoluenes. — The  action  of  chlorine  upon  toluene  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
substitution-products,  differing  in  constitution  according  as  the  reaction  takes  place  at 
high  or  at  low  temperatures.  Compounds  isomeric  with  some  of  these  are  also  ob- 
tained from  benzylic  alcohol. 

Of  the  two  monochlorinated  compounds  whose  existence  is  indicated  by  theory,  viz. 
monochforotoluene  and  benzylic  chloride,  the  former  is  produced  at  low,  the  latter  at 
high  temperatures,  as  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  bromine-compounds. 

Mohochlobotolvbke,  CIPCLCH'. — Deville  obtained  this  compound  by  saturat- 
ing toluene  (prepared  from  tolu-balsam)  with  chlorine  (i.  674);  and  Beilstein  and 
Geitner  have  lately  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxix.  331 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1867], 
i.  251),  that  it  is  always  produced  when  cooled  toluene  is  treated  with  chlorine.  As, 
however,  the  action  is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  benzylic  chloride  is  apt  to  be 
produced  at  the  same  timo ;  but  pure  chlorotoluene  may  be  obtained  by  treating 
the  crude  product  with  any  of  the  reagents  by  which  benzylic  chloride  is  decomposed. 
Pure  chlorotoluene,  free  from  benzylic  chloride,  is  also  produced  at  once  by  treating 
toluene  with  chlorine  in  presence  of  iodine.  The  same  compound  is  probably  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  cresoL 
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Chlorotolueno  boils  at  157°— 158°  (Beilsteiu  and  Geitnor);  at  164°  (corrected) 
(Limpricht).  Specific  gravity  =  1  080  at  14°.  It  is  not  attacked  by  water  at  200°, 
by  ammoniacal  alcohol  at  100°,  or  by  alcoholic  sulphide,  sulphydrate,  or  ethvlate  of 
sodium  at  150°.  Treated  with  sodium,  it  yields  toluene,  and  a  hydrocarbon  boiling 
at  about  200°,  but  no  benzyl;  nearly  the  same  decomposition  takes  place  also  when 
the  vapour  of  the  compound  is  directed  upon  hot  soda-lime.  (Limpricht,  Bull  Soc. 
Chim.  1866,  ii.  467.) 

Ben zy lie  chloride,  CH'.CH'Cl,  the  compound  isomeric  with  chlorotolueno, 
first  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzylicalcohol  (Cannizzaro,  i.  573), 
is  likewise  produced  by  distilling  toluene  in  a  current  of  chlorine-gas,  keeping  the 
temperature  between  110°  and  140°;  above  that  limit,  more  highly  chlorinated  pro- 
ducts are  formed.  The  condensed  product  is  redistilled,  collecting  the  portion  which 
goes  over  below  170°,  and  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  In  this  manner, 
after  a  few  rectifications,  a  quantity  of  benzylic  chlorido  is  obtained,  equal  to  about  91 
per  cent,  of  the  toluene  employed,  and  distilling  between  170°  and  180°,  the  greater 
portion  also  betweon  175°  ana  176° — a  certain  quantity  of  more  highly  chlorinated 
product  always  remaining  in  the  retort,  in  tho  form  of  a  thick  irritating  oil  (La nth 
and  Grimaux,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1867,  i.  105.) 

Chloride  of  benzyl  boils  at  176°  (Cannizzaro),  at  183°  (corrected)  (Limpricbtl* 
Specific  gravity  =  1'07  at  14°  (Limpricht).  When  heated  with  nitric  acid  dilute! 
with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  hydride  (bitter-almond 
oil): 

CTHTC1  +  NHO»    -    CTH«0  +  HNO»  +  HC1. 

Benzoic  acid  is  also  formed  in  this  reaction;  but  if  nitrate  of  lead  is  used  instead  of 
nitric  acid,  and  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  benzoic 
hydride  is  the  only  product.  Benzylic  chlorido,  boiled  with  recently  precipitated 
hydrate  of  lead,  is  converted  into  benzylic  alcohol : 

20^01  +  PbH*0*    =   •  20^*0  +  PbCl« 

Heated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potatsic  phenate,  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  yields 

benzylic  phenate,  ^jjlj  O.    Benzylic  valerate  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  but  u 

decomposed  by  distillation.  Benzylic  chloride  heated  to  115°  in  a  closed  vessel  with 
roxantimr,  or  its  hydrochlorate,  in  alcoholic  solution,  yields  a  very  fine  violet  colouring- 
matter  in  the  form  of  a  dry  mass,  having  a  shining  lustre  and  bronze-green  colour, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  To  obtain  a  good  violet,  however,  the  treatment  must  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times.  Tho  base,  set  free  by  soda,  is  colourless  at  the  raomrnt  of 
precipitation,  but  soon  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.    (Lauth  and  Grimaux.) 

Benzylic  chloride  heated  with  water  to  180°  yields  benzyl,  benzylic  ether,  and 
anthracene  (identical  with  that  from  coal-tar): 

4C'H»C1  +  2H*0    -    C'*H»  +  C'«H'«  +  4HC1  +  2H«0. 

Beusjl. 


2C'H'C1  +  H*0    =    (C'H0«O  +  2HCL 

BeDijrlic 


The  benzylic  ether  thus  produced  is  identical  with  that  which  Cannizzaro  obtained  by 
the  action  of  boric  anhydride  on  benzylic  alcohol.  (Limpricht.) 

Dichlobotoluenk,  C'H'Cl*,  and  its  isomers. — Kekule's  formula  of  toluene, 
CIP.CJP,  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  three  dichlorinated  derivatives,  viz.: 

OH'Cl'.CH"  C'rraCH'Cl  C'IP.CHCR 

Dichlorotolueoe.  Chlorobentylic  Chlorobeniol. 

chloride. 

The  true  dichlorotoluene  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  obtained,  at  least  not  in 
the  pure  state.  Monochlorotoluene  treated  with  chlorine  yields  a  body  which  gives 
up  one  of  its  chlorine-atoms  more  readily  than  the  other,  and  is,  therefore,  not  dichlo- 
rotoluene, but  chlorobonzylic  chloride. 

Cblorobenzol  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  benzoic  hydride: 
its  two  chlorine-atoms  are,  therefore,  situated  in  t  he  same  manner  as  the  singlo  oj 
atom  of  benzoic  hydride  (which,  according  to  Kekule's  theory,  is  C*H\COH) : 

C«H\COH  +  PC1»    -    C«H*.CC1*H  +  PC1«0. 

Benao'c  Beoaochiorrl- 
bydrlde.  hydride  (chloro- 


Llmprichf*  product  was  probably  impure :  the  mode  of  preparation  is  not  glren. 
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Chlorobenzylic  chloride,  C«H<C1.CH»C1  (otten  called  Dichlcrotoluene).— -This 
compound  is  produced,  as  above  stated,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzylic  chloride, 
or  on  monochlorotoluene,  and  therefore  also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene. 
Be il stein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  336)  saturates  toluene  in  diffused  daylight  with 
chlorine,  either  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures ;  distils,  collecting  tho  product 
which  passes  over  between  186°  and  220°  ;  and  rectifies  it  several  times.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  product  of  constant  boiling-point;  that  of  the  pure  compound  appears 
to  bo  somewhat  below  200°.  (Compare  Lauth  and  Grimanx,  BuU.  Soc  Chim. 
[1867],  i.  108). 

Chlorobonzylic  chloride  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  the  vapours  of 
which  excite  tears.  It  easily  gives  up  one-half  of  its  chlorine,  but  the  other  half  is  more 
fixed,  as  in  true  substitution-products. — With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  chlorinated 
oil,  CH"C10,  boiling  at  215°— 220°,  which  is  the  ethylic  ether  of  monochlorinated 

benzyl-alcohol,     H     [O  (Naquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  SuppL  ii.  249);  and  with  alcoholic 

sulphide  of  potassium,  a  beautifully  crystallised  compound,  which  is  the  sulphydrate 

or  mcrcaptan  corresponding  to  the  same  alcohol,  C^*^ |g    (Beilstein).  Chloro- 

benzylic  chloride  is  not  converted  into  benzoic  hydride  by  heating  with  water  to  130° 
— 140° ;  neither  does  it  yield  benzoic  acid  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  (Naquet.) 

Chlorobenzol,  C7H«C1J  =  Om.CCl'H.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxx.  39; 
ibid.  Suppl.  ii.  253,  306.— Wicke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  356.— Engelhardt, 
Jahresb.  1857,  p.  470.— Naquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  249,  268.)— This 
compound,  already  described  as  chloride  of  benzylene,  (CTH4)"Clf  (i.  577),  is  pro- 
duced by  tho  action  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  benzoic  hydride.  According  to 
Lauth  and  Grimaux(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1866],ii.  347),  it  is  also  formed,  together  with 
benzylic  and  chlorobenzylic  chlorides,  when  toluene  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
and  n  mains  in  tho  retort,  together  with  chlorobenzylic  chloride,  after  tho  benzylic 
chloride  has  been  distilled  off. 

Chlorobenzol  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  a  faint  odour  in  the 
cold,  strongly  irritating  when  heated,  and  boiling  at  206°.  Specific  gravity  —  1*295 
at  16°.  It  gives  up  the  wholo  of  its  chlorino  with  great  facility,  is  exchange  for 
oxypen,  producing  benzoic  hydride,  tho  reaction  being,  in  fact,  the  opposite  of  that  by 
which  it  is  produced : 

C'H'.CCl'H  +  H*0    =    C*H».COH  +  2HC1. 

Thus,  when  heated  with  water  or  aqueous  potash  to  120° — 130°,  it  is  converted  into 
"benzoic  hydride ;  and  in  contact  with  moist  air,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  evidently 
resulting  from  oxidation  of  the  previously  formed  hydride  (Cahours).  Heatod  with 
alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  tho  sulphur-analogue  of  benzoic  hydride, 
C7H*S,  commonly  called  sulphobcnzol  (Cahours). — Sodium  decomposes  it,  forming 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  benzylene,  C'H*.  When  its  vapour  is  directed  upon  ignited 
toda-lime,  benzene  is  formed,  together  with  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(Limpricht,  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  467): 

C'B^Cl*  +  H50    -    CD?  +  CO  +  2HCL 

Trichlorotolxtekk,  and  its  isomers. — Of  the  numerous  isomeric  compounds 
-which  might  be  included  under  the  empirical  formula  C'H*C1*,  only  two  are  known 
with  certainty,  viz. : 

C'H'Cl'.CH'Cl  and  C*H».CC1". 

Dirhlorobenxylic  Bensotrichlo- 
ctitoride.  ride. 

Tho  true  trichlorotoluene,  CH-Cl'-CH',  may  perhaps  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  toluene,  but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

I)  i  chlorobenzylic  chloride,  C'HKJl'.CH'Cl. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  upon  toluene,  and  separated  by  repeated  fractional  dis- 
tillation (Naquot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  248).  It  is  commonly  regarded  as 
trichlorotoluene,  but,  according  to  Kekule  (Lehrbuch,  ii.  561),  it  should  rather  b<> 
regarded  as  a  substitution-derivative  of  benzylic  chloride,  inasmuch  as  its  formation  is 
preceded  by  that  of  monoehlorobenzylic  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
pungent  odour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  T44.  Under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, it  boils,  with  partial  dreomposit ion,  at  240°;  but  under  a  reduced  pressure  of 
10  mm.  of  mercury,  it  distils  without  decomposition  at  135° — 143°.  It  may  be  heated 
with  water  to  200°  for  several  days,  without  forming  benzoic  acid;  according  to 
Naquet,  however,  it  yields  that  acid  when  strongly  heated  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Benzotrichloride,  or  Chlorina  ted  Chlorobenzol,  C«H4C1».  (Schischkoff 
and  Hosing,  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  270.— Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  306.— 
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Limpricht,  ibid,  cxxxiv.  55,  exxxv.  80;  Bull.  Soc  Chira.  1866,  ii.  468.)— This 
substance,  analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  chloroform,  was  discover*?-!,  in 
1848,  by  Schischkoff  and  Rosing,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  penta- 
chloride  on  benzoic  chloride,  to  which  it  is  related  in  the  same  manner  as  chloro- 
benzol to  benzoic  hydride : 

C«H».COCl  +  PC1»    -    C*H*.CCl«  +  POCP. 
Bentoic  Betiio- 
chlori.le.  trichloride. 

To  prepare  it,  benzoic  chloride  is  heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  tn 
for  48  hours.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chlorobenzol.  (Cahonr?  i 
Benzotrichloride  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  benzoic  chloride,  and  boiling  at  2 I  V  - 
218°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  by  which,  however,  it  is  converted  (slowly  in  the  cold, 
quickly  at  140°)  into  benzoic  acid. — Sodium  does  not  act  upon  it,  even  at  the  lx>ilir^ 
hvnt.— Dry  silver-oxide  converts  it  into  benzoic  anhydride;  with  silver-oxide  mois«ten*i 
with  alcohol,  it  forms  benzoic  acid  and  benzoic  ether.  When  heated  with  alcohol  to 
130°,  it  likewise  yields  benzoic  acid,  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

CH^CP  +  3(C2H».H.O)    -    CTH«0«  +  Z&KKH  +  H*0. 

Sulphydrate  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  solution  acts  upon  it,  with  evolution  of  beat, 
forming  a  crystallisable  sulpho-compound,  not  yet  investigated. 

Benzotrichloride  heated  to  140°,  with  aqueous  ammonia,  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
benzonitrile,  behaving  in  this  respect  just  like  chloroform  : 

C'H»C1«  +  NH«    =    C'H'N  +  3HC1. 

It  also  reacts  like  chloroform  with  ethylate  of  sodium,  forming  a  compound  (boiling 
at  220° — 225°),  analogous  to  the  so-called  tribasic  formic  ether : 


C7IPC1'  +  8C*H»NaO    -    3NaCl  + 


N«,  which  yields 


With  acetate  of  silver,  it  forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a  compound,  CH"^,  which 
may  be  regarded  either  as  an  acetyl -com  pound  (fjjjjto)*  [  0'»  ana^°6ous  to  tne  ethylie 
ether  just  mentioned,  or  as  a  compound  of  acetic  and  acetobenzoic  anhydridf. 
C'H'ol^  *  C'H'Oi   "  body  decomposes  easily,  apparently  with  separation  of 

acetic  anhydride,  and  leaves  a  crystalline  compound,  which  has  the  composition  of  aceto- 
benzoic  anhydride,  c7H*0(^'  separates,  after  a  while,  into  acetic  and  benzoic  an- 
hydrides. (Limpricht.) 

(C7HSH 

With  aniline,  benzotrichloride  forms  a  base,  C^H^N*  =  (OH1)' 

H 

crystallisable  salts.  (Limpricht) 

Tbthachlobotolubkb,  CtH4C1*,  and  its  isomers. — A  body  having  this  com- 
position, and  probably  consisting  of  trichlorobenzylic  chloride,  C'lPCP.CH'Cl,  is  found 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene.  It  forms  needles,  molting  \t 
96°,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  276°.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with 
wntorto  230°.  (Limpricht.) 

Chlorobenzoic  trichloride,  CFH'CIH'CCI",  the  analogue  of  the  true  chlorol>e:m>tf 
acid,  is  produced  (togethor  with  benzotrichloride)  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  p  nta- 
chloride  on  chloride  of  benzoyl.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  250°,  not  solidifying  at  ^- 
and  converted  into  chlorobenzoic  acid  by  heating  with  water  (Limpricht).  Identiftd 
with  this  is  the  tetrachloride,  which  was  found  by  Kammerer  and  Oarins  (Ar.n. 
Ch.  Phnrm.  exxx.  158)  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentnc!:lord» 
on  chlorido  of  benzoyl ;  also  that  which  Cahours  obtained  («/*/.  Suppl.  ii.  254 1  l-y 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  chlorobenzol.    Kolbe  and  I-autemann  cxv.  195).  hy 

distilling  salicylic  acid  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  obtained  a  tetrachloride 
isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and  perhaps  consisting  of  CH'CllLCd'.  It  melted  at 
30°,  and,  when  heated  with  water  to  160°,  was  converted  into  chlorosalvlic  scid, 
isomeric  with  chlorobenzoic  acid.  (See  p.  185.) 

Pbntachlorotolukne,  C:n*Cl*. — A  body  having  this  composition  is  said  by 
Limpricht  to  be  obtained,  together  with  previously  described  products,  by  Uie  action  of 
phosphoric  pentachloride  on  chloride  of  benzoyl. 

IlBXcni. orotoluknb,  CUHJl'-A  body  of  this  composition  was  obtaim-d  by 
Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  304)  as  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  r>n 
toluene  (from  tolu-balsam).    A  body  of  the  same  composition,  and  perhaps  identical 
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therewith,  was  obtained  by  Cahours,  by  treating  chlorobenzol  with  chlorine.  It  forms 
silky  needles,  which  sublime  without  decomposition,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from 
ether. 

Respecting  the  dihydrochlorate  and  trihydrochlorate  of  pentachlorotoluene,  obtained 
by  Deville,  see  i.  674. 

•fithyltoluene,  C»H,a  -  C'H'fCH')  -  C^CH"'^^.  (CH inter  and  Fittig, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxvi.  303;  Janresb.  1865,  p.  637.) — This  compound,  homologous 
with  ethylbenzene  or  phenyl-ethyl  (iv.  484V  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sddium  on  a 
mixture  of  bromotoluene  and  othylic  bromide.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  like  that  of 
methyltoluene  (infra),  boils  at  159° — 160°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8652  at 
21°.  From  the  isomeric  body  cumene  (obtained  from  cuminic  acid  or  from  coal-tar),  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  boiling-Doint  (cumene  boiling  at  144° — 148°),  and  from  mesity- 
lene,  with  which  it  is  likewise  isomeric,  by  its  behaviour  with  reagents. — Cold  fuming 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an  oily,  non-distillable  nitrocompound,  probably  CH'^NO*)*. 
— With  warm  nitric  acid,  it  forms  trinitro-ethyltoluene,  C*H*Y NO*)',  which  separates  in 
large  apparently  rhombohedral  crystals,  melting  at  92°. — Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to 
terephtbalic  acid. 

Hydroxyltoluene.  Cresol.  Cresyllo  Alcohol.  0-H'O  =  C^HXOH)^^.— 
This  compound,  isomeric  with  benzylic  alcohol,  C*H».CH2(OH),  and  related  to  toluene 
in  the  same  manner  as  phenol  to  benzene,  has  already  been  described,  under  the  last- 
montioned  name  (ii.  106),  as  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  obtained  from 
coal-tar  and  the  tar  of  flr-wood.  It  is,  however,  produced  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
from  toluidine — namely,  by  treating  nitrate  of  toluidine  with  nitrous  acid,  converting 
the  resulting  nitrate  of  diazo  toluene  into  sulphate,  and  decomposing  this  compound  by 
toiling  with  water  (p.  867).    As  thus  prepared,  it  is  solid  and  crystalline. 

The  nitrocresols  are  described  under  Crrsyi.ic  Axcohol  (ii.  106).  Amidodi- 
nitrocresoi,  C7H»(NO,f(NHa),  is  produced  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
trinitrocresol,  first  with  ammonia,  then  with  sulphydrie  acid  gas.  Tho  deep  red  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  exhausted  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  filtered 
solution  acidulated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  amidodinitrocresol  is 
thrown  down  as  a  very  dark-coloured  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  hot  wator  or  hot  alcohol.  It  then  forms  yellow  needles,  which  dis- 
solve but  sparingly  in  hot  water,  aro  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  wator,  but  dissolve  easily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  salts  of  amidodinitrocresol  are,  for  the  most  part,  but 
slightly  soluble. — The  magnesium- salt  is  the  most  characteristic;  it  separates,  on 
mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  the  ammonium-salt  and  magnesium-sulphate,  in 
small  crystals,  the  solution  of  which  in  warm  water  yields  tho  salt  in  noedles  an  inch 
long.    (Kellner  and  Beil stein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  164.) 

Metbyltolaene, G»H'°  »  CH^CH")  -  C'H'(CH»).CHa.  (Glinzer  and  Fittig, 
loc.  cit.) — This  compound,  isomeric  with  ethylbenzene  or  phenyl-ethyl  (iv.  484),  is 
prepared,  similarly  to  the  latter,  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  raixturo  of  bromotoluono, 
methylic  iodide,  and  ether,  perfectly  free  from  water  and  alcohol,  and  cooled  with  ice. 
It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  not  like  that  of  benzene,  a 
spocific  gravity  of  0*8621  at  195°,  and  boiling  at  139° — 140°  (six  or  seven  degrees 
higher  than  ethylbenzene).  It  is  probably  identical  with  xylene  from  coal-tar  oil,  and 
forms  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  a  sulpho-acid,  whose  barium-salt  crystallises,  like 
tlif  xylene-sulpbite,  in  spherical  aggregations  ;  the  potassium-salt,  CH'KSO1,  forms 
si  Iky  lamina?. 

liy  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  methyltoluene  (like  xylene)  yields  terephthalic  acid, 
0*11*0*.  whereas  ethylbenzene  yields  benzoic  acid. 

Methyltoluene,  warmed  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  forms  two  isomeric  dinitro-com- 
pounda,  CH^NO*)*,  one  of  which  melts  at  123-50,  and  crystallises  in  long  capillary 
n.-odles  ;  while  tho  other,  which  melts  at  93°  (like  dinitroxylene),  forms  large,  colour- 
less, nionoclinic  crystals.  When  methyltoluene  is  dropt  into  a  mixture  of  2  vols, 
nitric  and  1  vol.  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  at  the  commencement,  trinitrorae- 
t  by  1  toluene,  CH^NO*)*,  is  formed  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  separates  from 
alcohol  in  rather  large  stellate  crystals,  melting  at  137°. 

Dioxymethyltoluene,  C'H,20a  =  C,H*(CH,0)».— Already  described  as  roe- 
thvluto  of  benzylene  (i.  677).  When  heated  with  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
benzoic  hydride  and  methylic  acetate : 

C7H«(CH»0)J  +  2(CH»0.H0)    -    CTH«0  +  2(C5H»O.CH,0)  +  HaO. 

Hy  drochloric  acid  likewise  converts  it  into  benzoic  hydride.  (Cannizzaro,  Bull. 
.Soc.  Chitn.  [1866],  ii.  216.) 

Witrotolnene*  (i.574).—  MonottitrotoluencC'K^m^ia  there  described  as  a  liquid; 
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hut,  according  to  Jaworsky  (Jahresb.  1805,  p.  542),  a  purer  product  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  ordinary  nitrotoltieno  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  the  piwiuet 
with  water,  whereupon  nitrotolucne-sulphurie  acid  (p.  860)  remains  dissolved,  and  pure 
nitrotoluenc  is  precipitated  ;  also  by  redistilling  the  ordinary  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  toluene,  and  collecting  tbo  portion  which  distils  below  240°.  It 
separates  from  alcohol,  in  white  shining  crystals,  which  melt  at  54°,  and  distil  without 
decomposition  at  2383. 

Cklvromtroto'iten",  C^n^NO^Cl.CH*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
upon  ehlorotoluene.  Tho  isomeric  compound  nitrobenzylic  chloride,  C'H^NO-j.CH-ri, 
is  furmcd.  in  like  manner  from  benzylic  chloride.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  fine 
colourless  lamina*.    Chromic  acid  converts  it  into  nitrodracylic  acid. 

Benzylic  chloride,  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  likewise  yields  an  oily  liquid, 
slightly  solublo  in  alcohol,  which  has  not  been  much  examined.  This  liquid,  tainted 
with  chromic  acid,  also  yields  nitrodracylic  acid.  (Boilstein  and  Geitner,  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  [1866],  ii.  4GU.) 

Irin'trotolucne,  C'IP(NO,),t  is  obtained  by  keeping  toluene  in  a  state  of  gentle 
ebullition  with  fuming  nitric  acid  for  soveral  days,  and  precipitating  with  water.  I- 
forms  white  needles,  which  melt  at  82°,  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  isomeric  with  chrysanisic  acil 
(Wilbrand,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  178.) 

Oxytolic  Acid,  C^l^O*. — An  acid  isomeric  with  oxybenzoic  and  salicylic  acid*, 
produced  by  oxidising  toluene  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (iv.  321). 

Sulphur-derivatives  of  Toluene,  and  Compounds  isomeric  with  them. 

Miircker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  79;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  543)  has  obtained* 
toluenic  sulphydrato  analogous  to  crcsol,  and  the  isomeric  compound,  benzylic  smlphy- 
drate,  analogous  to  benzylic  alcohol ;  also  toluenic  disulphidc,  and  the  corresponding 
benzylic  disulphido;  and  benzylic  protosulphide,  to  which  no  corresponding  toluene- 
compound  has  yet  been  produced. 

BenzylicSulphydratc,  C'H'S-   j"  jS  =  C-II».CII9(SII),  is  obtained  by  mixing 

an  alcoholic  solution  of  potnssic  sulphydrato  (or  sulphocarbonate)  with  chlorotoluen* 
or  bromotoluene  (?  benzylic  chloride  or  bromide),  adding  wafer  after  24  hours,  and 
rectifying  the  oil  thereby  precipitated  (Marckcr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  li>; 
Jahresb.  1865,  p.  643).  It  is  a  colourless  strongly  refract ivo  liquid,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable alliaceous  odour,  and  makes  the  eyes  water.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*058  at  20°,  au<l  boils  at  1 94° — 195°.  It  decomposes  mercuric  oxide,  forming  the 
compound  C|4HuJlg"S*  which  crystallises  from  hot  absolute  alcohol  in  long  needles.— 
With  mercuric  chloride,  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing 
CHH,1Hc".S3.Hg"Cl1.— With  acetate  of  lend,  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  plumbobenzylic  sulphydrato,  CuH,4Pb*S;  with  silver-  and  eadmivm- 
salts,  white  precipitates;  with  nickel-  and  copper-salts,  green  precipitates  ;  nud  with 
iron-,  cohalt-,  platinum-,  and  gold-salts,  brown  precipitates.  Benzylic  sulphy  drate  u 
converted,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  into  benzylic  sulphide  (p.  859). 

Toluenic  or  Metahrnzylic  Sulphydrate,  Cn4(Sn).CFI'.  (Miircker.  for. 
ext.— Ja worsky,  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  642.) — This  compound,  isomeric  with  th« 
preceding,  is  prepared  by  distilling  toluonc-sulphochloride,  C7HTS0*C1  (p.  859). 
with  zinc  and  diluto  sulphuric  acid.  It  then  passes  over  with  the  vapour  of 
water,  while  tho  less  volatile  toluenic  sulphido  remains  behind.  It  crystallises 
very  easily  from  ether,  in  large  white  laminfe,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  havini 
a  j>eculiar  odour.  It  is  very  solublo  in  eth>r,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  water;  melts  at  4 '2*5 J  to  43  \  volatilises  easily  with  vapour  of  water,  as  J 
distils  by  itself  without  decomposition.  Tho  alcoholic  solution  becomes  heated  in 
contact  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  forms  the  compound  Cl4nilHg"S*,  which  crystalU.»« 
in  lamina?  having  a  satiny  lustre;  with  mercuric  chloride,  it  forms  tho  compound 
C,4H,4Hg"S5.IIg"Cl-.— lA-ad-Mlts  throw  down  the  compound  C,4II,*Pb"S9,  in  orange- 
yellow  flocks. — Silver-salts  form  a  siskin-green,  plattnic  chloride  an  orange-yellow, 
auric  chloride  a  light -green,  nickel-salts  a  green,  opper-salts  a  green,  and  chloridi  <f 
cohalt  a  violet  precipitate.  Toluylcnic  sulphydrato  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  forming  a  deep-blue  solution, 
from  which  water  throws  down  a  reddish  re«inous  body,  rcdissolvod  with  blue  colour 
by  sulphuric  acid.    Benzylic.  sulphydrato  does  not  exhibit  this  reaction.  (Miircker.) 


hydride,  and  small  quantities  of  other  products.  Toluylcnic  sulphydrato,  on  flic  other 
hand,  when  added  to  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  13,  is  converted  into  toluylenic 
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dioxysolphide,  C,lH«0,S3,  while  nitrotoluene-eulphuric  acid 
(Miircker.) 

Bcnzylic  Sulphide,  (C7H')«S  -  ^cn'j8-  (Morckor,  loc.  cU.).—ThiB  com- 
pound is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  nionosulphide  on 
chlorotolueno  (more  probably  tolylic  or  benzylic  chloride),  and  separates,  on  dilution 
with  water,  as  an  oily  mass,  which  soon  solidifies.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  a?cok>4  and  ether,  and  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  solu- 
tions, in  long  noedles  by  rapid  cooling,  in  shining  laminae.  It  melts  at  49°,  volatilises 
without  decomposition,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts.  When  added  to 
cooled  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*3,  it  is  converted  into  oily  oxybenzylic  sulphide, 
(CII'/SO,  which  becomes  crystalline  on  being  mixed  with  water.  Benzylic  sulphide 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  spocific  gravity  1*3,  or  treated  with  stronger  acid,  dissolves 
almost  completely,  with  formation  af  sulphuric,  benzoic,  and  nitrobenzoic  acids,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  yellow  acid,  tho  barium-salt  of  which  crystallises  in  yellow  laminm. 

Benzylic  sulphide,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  a  largo  quantity  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas,  and  yiolds  (at  200°)  a  distillate,  consisting  of  toluene  (boiling  at  112°) 
and  benzylic  sulphydrate.  Between  240°  and  260°,  tolylene,  C7H*,  passes  over,  solidify- 
ing in  the  crystalline  form  as  it  cools ;  and  at  still  higher  temperatures,  tho  distilla- 
tion being  ultimately  conducted  in  a  current  of  air,  two  other  crystalline  bodies  collect 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort-'- viz.,  tolallylic  sulphido,  (C7H*)5S  (p.  851),  and  a  body  con- 
sisting of  CJ*II"s?t  which  is  insolublo  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  moro  soluble  in  ether  or  benzene,  and  crystallises  in 
long  white  needles ;  it  melts  at  180°,  sublimes  in  needlos  or  laminae,  and  is,  perhaps, 
identical  with  Laurent's  thionessal  (p.  779). 

Benzylic  Oxysulphide,  (C7H7)*OS,  formed  by  the  action  of  cooled  nitric  acid  on 

benzylic  sulphide,  crystallises  from  hot  water,  or  from  alcohol,  in  lam i nee  having  a  satiny 

lustro,  melts  at  130°,  and  solidifies  again  at  the  6amo  temperature.     It  dissolves 

readily  also  in  ether,  and  melts  undor  boiling  water  bofore  dissolving.  (Miirckor.) 

C*H*  CH2  /  «  '  ' 

Benzylic  Bisulphide,  C^H^S1  —  ^tjj'qjjj^S',  is  formed,  as  above  mentionorl,        v  ;■ 

by  tho  oxidation  of  benzylic  sulphydrato  in  contact  with  the  air,  more  quickly  on  :  Jt 

evaporating  a  solution  of  the  sulphydrato  containing  ammonia,  or  by  tho  action  of 

potassuim-disulphido  on  chlorotolucno  (benzylic  chloride),  in  alcoholic  solution.    It         i  ^ 

crystallises  in  white  shining  laminae,  melts  at  65°  or  67°,  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and 

in  boiling  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.    It  decomposes  when  heated,  yielding  the  same  t% 

compounds  as  the  nionosulphide,  and  is  reconverted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  ben- 

zylic  sulphydrato.    It  does  not  precipitato  metallic  salts.  (Miirckor.) 

Toluenic  or  Metabensylic  Bisulphide,  c^H4(CH*)  | S*' isomcric  wita  tbo 
preceding,  remains  in  tho  residue  obtained  in  preparing  toluenic  sulphydrato 
from  toluone-sulphochloride,  and  is  likewise  formed,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of 
toluenic  sulphydrato  in  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  crystallises  in  large  needles  or 
laminae,  melts  at  41°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  especially  in  ether.  By  hydrogen  it  is  reconverted  into  toluenic  sulphydrato. 
(M  iircker.) 

Benzylic  Bioxy sulphide,  CMHM0*S,t  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
toluenic  sulphydrate  (p.  858),  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  potash,  but  dis- 
solves in  ether,  alcohol,  or  benzene,  and  crystallises  in  large  transparent  prisms,  which 
melt  at  74°,  solidify  again  at  tho  same  temperature,  and  when  quickly  heated,  burn 
with  brilliant  scintillation.  Tho  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  mercuric  chloride.  (Miirckor.) 

TO*tJENrE-SUI.PHA»IIDB.  C'IP.SO'.NH'.  Syn.  with  Srr.pnoTOLroiAMinR 
(p.  527).— Produced  by  tho  action  of  aqueous  ammouia  on  tolueno-sulphochloridc  or 
tolucne-sulphobromido. 

TO&USir£-STTX.PHOxmon£XDi:.  CITSO'Br.  (Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem. 
18G0,  p.  657.— Otto  and  v.  Gruber,  ihid.  1867,  p.  222.)— Prodnced  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  toluene-sulphurous  acid  (p.  860)  suspended  in  water.  It  forms  long, 
oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  sol ublo  in  ethor  and  in  bonzem*,  und 
melting  at  95°— 96°.  By  warm  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  ethylie  toluene- 
sulphate  ;  by  potash  into  potassic  toluene-sulphate ;  by  ammonia  into  toluene-sulpha- 
mido. 

TOI.U15TJE-SUI,PHOCHLORinE.  C7H7S0?C1.  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Phafm. 
cvi.  280.-  Marcker,  ibid,  exxxvi.  79.— Jaworsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p.  221. 
— Otto,  Aid.  1866,  p.  657.)— Obtainod  by  triturating  toluene-sulphate  of  sodium  with 
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an  equal  weight  of  phosphoric  pcntachloride,  and  repeatedly  washing  the  product  irith 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and 
separates  from  ether  in  beautiful  rhombic  plates,  or  sometimes  in  large  prisms.  It 
melts  at  68° — 69°,  and  boils,  with  almost  complete  decomposition,  at  250°. 

It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  water  in  the  cold,  but  is  slowly  decomposed  on  boiling, 
and  quickly  when  heated  with  it  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  temperature  above  100°,  yield- 
ing hydrochloric  and  toluene-sulphuric  acids.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  alkalis  in  aqueous  solution,  rapidly  in  alcoholic  solution. 
The  chloride  acts  gradually  upon  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold,  forming  ethyltoluene- 
" sulphate.  With  aqueous  ammonia  and  solid  ammonium-carbonate,  it  easily  forms 
toluene-sulphamide.  When  a  solution  of  toluenc-sulphochloride  in  pure  and  dry 
ethor  is  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  toluene-sulphurous  acid  is  produced.  The 
chloride,  treated  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  toluene-sulphydrate. 

Toluene-sulphochlorido  dissolves  without  alteration  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat  When 
distilled,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  yields  a  liquid  distillate,  probably 
consisting  of  monochlorotolueno. 

TOLUENE-SULPHUHIC,  TOX.T70X^STrXtFHT7BXC,  or  ST7X.PHOTOLTTXC 

ACID.  cih»so»  -  cmso'E  =  ^'jsO'lT  (Seville,  pham 

xliv.  306— Church,  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  634.— Fitt ig  and  Tollens,  Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
exxxi.  310. — Marcker,  ibid,  exxsvi.  85.— Jaworsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p. 
220. — Otto,  ibid.  1866,  p.  656.)— This  acid,  already  partly  described  as  Bknitwci- 
Finraous  Acid  (p.  563),  was  discovered  by  Deville,  who  obtained  it  by  tho  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  toluene  from  tolu- balsam.  It  was  afterwards  prepared  in 
like  manner  by  Church,  though  in  an  impure  state,  from  the  toluene  of  coal-tar :  and  by 
Fittig  and  Tollens  from  synthetically-formed  methylbenzene  or  phenyl-metbyl  iiv. 
486).  Otto  obtainod  it  by  oxidation  of  toluene-sulphurous  acid,  and  Marcker  pro- 
duced it,  together  with  nitrotolucne-sulphuric  acid,  by  treating  toluene-sulpbydrate 
with  nitric  acid.    A  few  of  its  salts  have  been  examined  by  Jaworsky. 

The  barium-salt,  Cl,H"Ba"SaO\  obtained  by  dissolving  tolucno  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  neutralising  with  water  after  a  few  days,  and  saturating  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  forms  crystals,  permanont  in  the  air,  easily  solublo  in  water  and  in  alcohoL— 
The  lead-salt,  CuH,Tb"S,0,f  usually  forms  nodular  crystalline  masses,  but  may  I* 
obtained,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  needle-shaped  crystals  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohoL 

Ethylic  toluene-sulphate,  CTH7.SO»(C,IIi),  is  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  toluene 
sulphochloride  or  toluene-sulpbobromido  on  alcohoL.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  fine  thick  prisms,  which  melt  at  32°. 

Amidotoluenc-sulphuric  Acid, CTH«(NH*).SO,H.  Syn. with Sclphotoltujoc 
or  BENzixsri.PHAiiic  Acid.    (See  Sulph uncus  Ethrbs,  p.  627.) 

Nitrotoluene-sulphuric  Acid,  CWlXO^SOm  =  C«H«(NO»)  j^^.-Tbew 

appear  to  bo  two  modifications  of  this  acid,  the  ono  produced  from  nitrotoluena  by 
the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  by  that  of  nitric  acid  on  toluene- 
sulphydrato,  being  evidently  formed  by  the  nitration  of  toluene-sulphuric  acid.  Bat 
the  tvro  acids  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to  render  their  separate  existence 
a  matter  of  certainty. 

Nitrotoluene-sulphuric  acid  is  produced  by  treating  tolnene-sulphydrate  with  nitric 
acid,  of  specific  gravity  T3,  and  remains  in  solution,  while  tolu^ne-disulphide  crystal- 
lises out  (p.  869).  By  evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  deliquescent  crystal*.— 
Its  iKtrium-satt,  >[CTlI-(NO^)SO,]«J8a".2Hi,0,  forms  colourless,  transparent,  four-sided 
tablets,  which  dissolve  easily  in  hot,  slightly  in  cold  water,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  1 10°.— The  lead-salt,  [CTH4(NOt)SO,]IPb''. 
411*0,  forms  transparent,  very  bulky,  crystalline  lamina.  (Marcker.) 

Paranitrotoluene-sulphuric  acid  is  produced  by  gently  heating  nitrotoluene  with  fum- 
ing sulphuric  acid.  Its  barium-salt  forms  shining  pale-yellow  crystals,  which  contain 
[CTH«(NOl)SO,]'Ba".3HI0,  and  give  off  their  water  at  110°.  (Church;  Jawor- 
sky.) 

TOZ.T7EirB-SVX.PHTraOT7Sil.CXB.   C'H'.S0'H  -  C«H«  j  foi--  7ht9U* 

phuroHs  or  Benzylsiilphurous  Eydridt.  (Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  655.}— 
This  acid  is  obtained,  similarly  to  the  homologous  compound  benzene-sulphurous  acid 
or  phenylsulphurous  hydride  (p.  564),  by  treating  tolueno-sulphochloridc,  dissolved  in 
other  freo  from  water  and  alcohol,  with  sodium-amalgam,  and  decomposing  the  result- 
ing sodium-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  [At  the  6ame  time  there  is  formed  a  secondary 
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product,  having  the  empirical  formula  C*H,'SOt,  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  75° — 76°.] 

Toluene-sulphurous  acid  crystallises  from  water  in  rhombic  tables,  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  having  a  brilliant  satiny  lustre ;  or  from  dilute  solutions  in  long  needles 
united  in  large  tufts.  It  melts  at  85°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
boiling  water — also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

It  is  easily  converted  by  oxidation  into  toluene-sulphuric  acid,  this  effect  being  pro- 
dued  even  by  tho  oxygen  of  the  air,  though  not  so  quickly  as  with  benzene-sulphurous 
acid.  When  immersed  in  water,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  (best  at  a 
moderate  heat),  it  is  converted  into  toluene-sulphochloride,  hydrochloric  acid  being 
formed  at  tho  same  time.  With  bromine,  in  like  manner,  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid 
and  toluene-sulphobromido. 

Tolueno-sulphites.— The  barium-salt,  (CTH,SOa)*Ba",  is  anhydrous,  and  crys- 
tallises :n  small  shining  lamime,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moro  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  ether. — Tho  calcium-salt,  (CIHTSO»)»CaM.8HI0,  resembles  the  barium- 
salt  in  form  and  solubility.— The  silver-salt,  C'H'SO'Ag,  forms  anhydrous  iridescent 
lamina?,  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

"Ethyfic  toluene-sulphite,  CTHT.SOJ(C*H*),  is  easily  produced  by  heating  the  acid  with 
alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

TOLUENTL.   Syn.  with  Toltl  or  Bkkzyx. 

TOxVU-EUGESrsX.   Syn.  with  Euoeho-toluic  Awhtdbids  (ii.  605). 
TOiiUOZiTCZC  acid.   Syn.  with  Tolubjc  Acn>. 

TOXiUZO  ACID.   C'B^O'   -    C"2T°jo     -    C*H»CHa.CO«H  (Kekule.). 

Toluolic  Acid.  Toluylic  Acid.  (Noad  [1847],  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xxxii.  19.— Kraut, 
Dissertation  iiber  Cuminol  und  Cymcn  [Gottingen,  1864],  p.  20. — C  ah  ours,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  315. — Cannizzaro,  if/id.  xcvi.  246;  cxix.  253;  exxiv.  252; 
Jahresb.  1861, p.  421 ;  1862,  p.  267—  Moll er  and  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii. 
04. — Temple,  ibid.  cxv.  277. — G r i e s s,  Und.  cxvii.  61. — Beilstein  and  Yssel  de 
.S.  hepper,  ibid,  exxxvii.  301;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  286.— Kekule,  ibid.  1866, 
ii.  -(6.) — An  aromatic  acid,  homologous  with  benzoic  acid,  and  isomeric  with  anisylous 
acid  and  methvlic  benzoate.  It  is  produced :  1.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
cymene(Noad),  or  xylene  (Bei  Istein): 

C"H»4  +  0»    =    C«H»0»  +  C'H'O*  +  2H»0. 

Cymene.  Toluic  Oxalic 

acid,  acid. 

CH'»  +  0»    -    Cm'O*  +  H'O. 

Xylene.  Toluic 

acid. 

2.  Synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  bromotoluene  (Ke- 
kule): 

C'H'Br  +  Na»  +  CO'    -    NaBr  +  CTHT.CO*Na. 

Brora oto-  Toluate  of  lo- 

Tho  toluic  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  three  processes  exhibits  exactly  the  same 
properties,  and  is  the  true  homologue  of  benzoic  acid.  A  modification,  called  alpha- 
toluic  acid,  differing  from  toluic  acid  in  some  of  its  properties,  but  Agreeing  with  it 
in  composition,  and  in  the  essential  character  of  being  resolved  by  heat  into  toluene  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  (CIPO3  =»  C7H9  +  CO*),  is  produced  by  boiling  vulpic  acid  or 
cyanide  of  benzyl  with  alkalis  (Cannizzaro).  Another  modification,  obtained  by 
Oriess,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  amidotoluicor oxyto- 
luamic  acid  (iv.  321),  hns  been  regarded  as  homologous  with  salylic  acid  ;  but  as  this 
acid  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  benzoic  acid  (p.  185),  it  is  probablo 
that  the  toluic  acid  obtained  by  the  last-mentioned  process  is  likewise  identical  with 
ordinary  toluic  acid. 

Preparation  of  Toluic  Acid. — 1.  From  cymene. — One  pt.  of  cymene  is  distilled  in 
a  capucious  retort  with  4  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  common  nitric  acid  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  water,  the  distillate  being  repeatedly  poured  back  into  the  retort.  Tho 
reaction  takes  place  quietly,  the  oil  first  becoming  blue,  then  dark-yellow,  then  viscid, 
and  finally  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  operation  is  finished  when  the  drops  of  oil, 
which  at  first  float  upon  the  distillate,  aro  replaced  by  white  crystals,  and  on  cooling 
the  retort  becomes  filled  with  these  crystals  (Noad).  If  this  method  (which  requires 
continuous  boiling  for  a  week)  is  exactly  followed,  and  tho  toluic  acid,  as  it  is 
formed,  is  removed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  action  of  tho  nitric  acid,  tho  acid  is 
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obtained  perfectly  pure  (Kraut). — The  toluic  acid  is  tho  purer  the  weaker  the  nitric 
acid,  und  the  more  slowly  the  distillation  is  conducted  ;  stronger  acid  acts  violently, 
and  forms  nitrotoluic  acid,  which  is  difficult  to  separate.    In  order  to  effect  the  sepa- 
ration, the  mixture  is  first  freed  from  nitric  acid  and  a  yellow  resin,  by  boiling  with 
milk  of  lime  ;  the  filtered  solution  of  tho  calcium-salt  is  then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitated  acids  are  dissolved  in  baryta- water,  and  evaporated  on 
a  water-bath;  the  residue  is  treated  with  water;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  nitro- 
toluate  of  barium,  which  is  difficultly  soluble,  is  next  evaporated,  again  treated  with 
cold  water,  and  filtered ;  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  till  no  more  nitrotoluate  of 
barium  separates  out ;  the  liquid  is  then  precipitated  by  an  acid,  and  the  product  is  re- 
crystallisod.    (N  o  ad.) 

2.  From  xylene. — The  hydrocarbon  is  oxidised,  as  in  the  preceding  process,  with 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  product  is  freed 
from  tho  small  quantity  of  nitrotoluic  acid,  formed  at  tho  same  time,  by  distillation  and 
treatment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.    (Beilstein  and  De  Schepper.) 

3.  From  toluene. — Bromotoluene,  mixed  with  toluene,  is  introduced  into  a  long- 
necked  rliisk,  provided  with  an  upright  condensing-tube ;  sodium,  in  quantity*  rather 
greater  than  that  required  by  theory,  is  added  iu  small  pieces  ;  the  whole  is  heated  in 
a  water-bath ;  and  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydrido  is  passed  into  the  vessel  for  24  to 
48  hours.  The  sodium  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  blue  crust,  and  is  converted  into 
a  pasty  mass  of  tho  same  colour.  As  soon  as  the  reaction  is  finishod,  the  product  is 
treated  with  water ;  tho  solution  is  filtered,  to  separate  oily  matters,  consisting  of  un- 
altered toluene  and  bromotoluene,  together  with  secondary  products ;  and  the  filtered 
solution  of  sodium-toluato  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  precipitate  the  toluic 
acid.  (Kekule.) 

Properties. — Toluic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  of  its  alkaline  salts  by 
acids,  as  a  white  eurdy  mass,  which  appears  crystalline  under  the  microscope  It  is 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  needles  on  cooling.  It  dis- 
solves very  readily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  "When  pure,  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
It  melts  at  a  temperature  aboyo  100°  (at  175°  to  175'5°,  according  to  Kekule),  and 
sublimes,  without  decomposition,  in  fine  needles. 

Decomposition*. — Toluic  acid,  heated  with  lime  or  baryta,  is  resolved  into  toluexe 
and  carbonic  anhydride  :  OH'O*  -  CTH«  +  CO2.— When  boiled  for  some  time  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitrotoluic  acid. — By  distillation  with  pent*- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  toluic  chloride,  C*IITOCl  (Cahours). — When  intro- 
duced into  tho  animal  organism,  it  passes  into  tho  urine  as  toluric  acid  (p.  868). 

A  mixture  of  toluate  and  formate  of  calcium  yields  by  distillation,  toluic  aldebydf, 
C»n»0  (Cannizzaro,  p.  864) : 

C"H"Ca"0«  +  WO*    =    2C*H«0  +  2Ca"CO>. 

Toluate  of  Formiitc  of  Tolnjrltc 

calcium.  calcium.  aldebyda. 

Toluates. — Toluic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline ;  they  hare 
not,  however,  been  much  examined. —  The  ammonium-salt  forms  small  prisms. — The 
barium-salt,  C,€HMBa"04,  obtained  by  neutralisation,  forms  confused  crystals.— Tie 
calcium-salt,  C"HMCa"0*,  separates  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  long 
shining  needles. — The  cupric  salt,  C,9HHCu"04,  is  deposited,  on  mixing  the  potasnum- 
salt  with  cupric  sulphate,  as  a  blue  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water. — The  potoh 
sxum-salt,  obtained  by  neutralisation,  forms  long  shining  needles. — The  stftxr~*alt, 
C"HTAgOJ,  is  obtained,  by  double  decomposition,  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  crystafliaing 
from  hot  water  in  small  needles. — Tho  sodium-salt  is  more  soluble  than  the  pot** 
sium-salt,  and  does  not  crystallise. 

Derivatives  of  Toluic  Acid, 

Iodotoluic  Acid,  C9HTIOs.— Produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  diaw- 
tolu-oxytoluamic  acid  (iv.  322).  It  forms  white  laminae  or  needles,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  or  other.  (Grioss.) 

Nitrotoluic  Acid,  CsH7(NOs)0*. — This  acid  is  easily  produced  by  boiling  toluic 
acid  with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  directly  from  cymene,  by  boiling 
that  hydrocarbon  with  the  strongest  fuming  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  red  fumes  are 
evolvea.  The  residue  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  on  cooling,  and  gives  a  con- 
siderable precipitate  when  treated  with  water  ;  tho  whole  mass  is  then  washed  on  a  filter 
with  cold  water,  then  digested  with  ammonia  and  filtered,  whereby  a  little  oily  matter 
is  separated.  Tho  filtrate  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  precipitated 
nitrotoluic  acid  is  washed  with  water,  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal ;  and  tho  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Nitrotoluic  acid  forms  beautiful  pale-yellow  rhombic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
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y'ttroioluate  of  Ammonium  forms  long  needles  ;  it  easily  gives  up  part  of  its  am- 
monia, and  tbo  whole  when  boiled  with  animal  charcoal. — The  barium-salt, 
C'"Hl*Ba"(NO,);'0\  is  thrown  down,  on  mixing  the  ammonium-salt  with  chlorido  of 
barium,  as  a  whito  curdy  precipitate,  which  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  water,  and 
separates  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  on  cooling. — Tho  calcium-salt,  C'*H,,Ca"(NO,):04, 
is  obtained  in  like  manner  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
barium-salt,  and  crystallising  therefrom  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. — Citpric  salt. 
Cupric  sulphate  forms,  with  the  perfectly  neutral  ammonium-salt,  a  precipitato  con- 
sisting of  a  basic  salt,— The  potassium-salt  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  with 
difficulty  in  small  needles. — The  silver-salt,  C9H'Ag(N02)0J,  is  a  whito  curdy  precipi- 
tate, very  much  like  chloride  of  silver,  very  solublo  in  boiling  water  (blackening  if  too 
long  boiled),  from  which  it  separates  in  feathery  crystals  on  cooling ;  slightly  solublo 
in  alcohol. — Tho  sodium-salt  is  uncrystallisiible. — The  strontium-salt  is  very  much 
like  the  barium-salt,  excepting  that  the  crystals  are  larger,  and  more  solublo  in  water. 
(Noad.) 

Nitrotoluic  Ethers.-— The  ethylic  ether,  CH^C'H'XNO^O2,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  till  tho 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  begins  to  show  turbidity  with  water;  tho  oil 
remaining  in  the  retort  then  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  maw*,  which,  after  being  washed 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  .and  with  water,  is  dried  between  blotting-paper.  The 
ether  molts  in  tho  water-bath,  and  forms  a  clear  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to 
u  radiated  crystalline  mass.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash  into 
alcohol  and  toluic  acid ;  does  not  form  an  amide  with  ammonia.  (Noad.) 

Methylic  Mtrotoluate,  C4H«(CH')(NOJ)02,  is  prepared  like  tho  ethyl-compound  ;  but, 
as  it  is  generally  contaminated  with  black  greasy  secondary  products,  it  must  bo  dis- 
solved in  strong  nitric  acid,  boiled  therewith  for  a  short  time,  and  precipitated  by  water ; 
it  thf>n  falls  down  in  oily  drops,  which  soon  Bolidify  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  may 
be  completely  purified  by  distillation  with  water,  and  is  then  quite  colourless.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  other,  and  is  resolved  by  potash  into  nitrotoluic  acid  and  methylic 
alcohol.  (Noad.) 

.DixiTttOTOLUic  Acid,  C*Ha(NO-)202.— This  acid  is  obtained  by  digesting  nitro- 
toluic acid,  for  two  days,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming 
pulphnric  acid  ;  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water,  in  crystals,  which  mny 
be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water. — The  sihir-salt,  C*II*Ag(NOs)'-02, 
is  a  white  precipitate.    (Templo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  277.) 

jp  \ 

Oxytoluamic  Acid,  (C^U'OUq  or  Amidotoluic  Acid,  tfH^NH^O2, has  been 

already  described  (iv.  321). 
Diazotolu-oxytoluamic  Acid,  C"HaN*05.C9IPNOs  (iv.  322). 

Appendix  to  Toluic  Acid. 

Alphatoluic  Add,  C»H*Oa.  (Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  216  ;  further, 
Compt.  rt->nd.  lii.  966;  liv.  1225;  Jahresb.  18G1,  p.  421;  1862,  p.  267.— Moller  and 
Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  e.xiii.  61.) — Cannizzaro  found,  in  1855,  that  by  boiling 
cyanide  of  benzyl  (i.  573),  with  putash-ley,  an  acid  is  obtained  having  the  composition 
of  toluic  acid,  but  melting  below  100°.  Moller  and  Strccker,  in  1857,  by  boiling 
vulpic  aoid  with  baryta-water,  also  obtained  an  isomer  of  toluic  acid,  which  they 
denominated  alphatoluic  acid;  and  Cannizzaro  subsequently  found  that  this  acid 
was  identical  with  that  which  he  had  obtained  from  benzylic  cyanide. 

Preparation. — Benzylic  cyanide  (i.  573)  is  boiled  with  strong  potash-ley  till  the 
whole  is  dissolved,  and  no  more  ammonia  is  given  off;  tho  liquid  is  thon  diluted  with 
water,  and  the  concentrated  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Cannizzaro). 
— 2.  Vulpic  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  a  solution  of  barium-hydrate,  saturated 
while  warm  (potash  or  soda  would  produce  oxotolylic  acid,  iv.  217),  till  tho  liquid  has 
lx-come  colourless ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  to  separate  oxalate  of  barium ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  superwiturutod  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  as  tho  liquid  cools,  throws 
down  the  greater  part  of  the  alphatoluic  acid  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  tit- 
tered solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  a  small  additional  quantity  of  tho  samo  acid, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  barium-chloride. 

Alphatoluic  acid,  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water,  forms  broad,  thin, 
colourless,  shining  lamina?,  having  the  form  of  acute  rhombs,  very  much  like  benzoic' 
acid.    It  lnis  an  odour  like  that  of  the  perspiration  of  horsos.    It  melts  at  76*5"\  and 
gives  off  (even  below  100°),  vapours  which  excite  coughing.    It  boils  without  deeompc 
sit  ion  at  26.V50  (corrected ;  the  temperature  directly  observed  was  262°).    Tho  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid  acid  is  nearly  13  ;  that  of  the  fubod  acid,  compared  with  water  at 
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4°,  is  1-0778  at  83°,  and  1-0834  at  135°.  It  therefore  expands  very  strongly  in 
melting.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  freely  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution, 
saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits  the  acid  on  cooling  in  oily  drops,  which  i  * 
wards  solidify.    The  acid  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohoL 

The  alph  atoluates  are  for  the  inost  part  soluble  :  those  of  the  alkali- 
alkaline  earth-metals  crystallise  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  their  great  solubility. 
The  solution  of  the  ammonium-Bait  gives  a  light-green  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate. 

colourless  " 


—The  silver-salt,  dPAgO*  forms  small  colourless  laminse,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Alphatoluic  acid  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  oxidising  agents,  but 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potastic  chromatf,  or  manganic  peroxide, 
it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  formic  acid,  and  benzoic  hydride. — 2.  when  warmed 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves,  with  transient  red  coloration ;  and  the  Miction,  on 
cooling,  deposits  colourless  needles  of  a  nitro-acid,  which  forms  yellowish  solutions 
with  alkalis. — 3.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  alphatoluic  acid  yields  hydrochloric 
acid,  phosphoric  oxychloride,  and  alphatoluic  chloride,  which  distils  over  is  a 
colourless  heavy  liquid.  This  chloride,  treated  with  ammonia,  yields  alphatolua- 
mide,  C'H'NO,  in  crystalline  scales  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

4.  A  mixture  of  alphatoluate  and  formate  of  calcium  yields,  by  distillation,  alpha- 
toluic aldehyde,  which  forms,  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  the  crystalline  compound 
C*H*O.NaHSO*.  On  separating  the  aldehyde  from  this  compound  by  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  dissolving  it  in  ether,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  By 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  not  alphatoluic  acid,  but  an  acid  which  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  nitrobenzoic  acids.  (Gannizzaro.) 

FarmclilorotoliUo  Acid,  C»H7C10«—  This  name  is  given  by  Vollrath  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1867,  i.  342),  to  an  acid  which  he  obtains  by  oxidising  monochloroxyleL*, 
C'H'Cl,  with  chromic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  is 
water,  and  molting  at  203°.— The  barium-salt,  C,«H"Ba''Cl,0<.3H,0,  and  the  dtim- 
salt,  C'HxCa'  Cl'O'.SH'O,  crystallise  in  slender  needles,  soluble  in  water. 

TOLVXC  ALDEHYDE.  C'R*0  =  C^rTO.H.  (Cannizzaro,  loc.  at.)— Thi* 
body  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  toluat*  and  formate  of  calcium  (p.  8621 
The  oily  distillate,  agitated  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  forms  a  crystalline  compouni 
which,  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  yields  the  aldehyde  as  an  oil  having  » 
peppery  odour,  and  boiling  at  204°.  On  exposure  to  tho  air,  it  gradually  takes  up 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  toluic  acid.  With  alcoholic  potash,  it  forms  potasac 
toluato  and  toluylic  alcohol  (p.  869)  : 

2C"H*0  +  KIIO    «    CH^O*  +  CH'H). 

TOBBXC  AWHYDRIDE,  (CH^K),  is  not  known. — Salicyloioluic  A  »*y- 
(CrTO)' 

dride,  C'H'K)4  «•  C*HT0    0*  is  formed  by  heating  dry  salicylate  of  sodium  with  tn 

H  J 

equivalent  quantity  of  toluic  chloride.  On  agitating  tho  product  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  ether  till  it  dissolves,  and  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate,  il 
remains  as  a  yellowish  viscid  mass.  (Kraut.) 

TOXiUZO  CKXtORXDE.  C"HTOCl.  Chloride  of  Oxytoluyl  or  TviwtyL 
(Ca  hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  315.) — Produced  by  distilling  toluic  acid  with 
phosphoric  pentachloride.  Colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
1-175,  boiling  at  214° — 216°.  Fumes  in  moist  air,  and  reacts  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium  like  other  acid  chlorides.  Heated  with  salicylol,  it  yields 
tolusalicylol  (p.  170) ;  with  eugenic  acid,  in  like  manner,  it  yields  eugenotoluic  anhy- 
dride (ii.  605). 

TOX.UTC  ETHERS.  Ethylic  toluate,  C"H7(C*H»)0,t  is  obtained  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  toluic  acid,  distilling  to  about  two- 
thirds,  and  adding  water  to  the  residue.  It  is  then  precipitated  as  a  heavy  blsck 
oil,  which,  after  washing  with  ammonia  and  water,  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  rectified.  It  is  a  colourless  aromatic  liquid,  smelling  like  benzoic  ether,  having  > 
bitter  taste,  and  boiling  at  228°.    (N  o  a  d.) 

Phenylic  toiuate,  CH^C'rPJO1,  is  obtained,  by  distilling  salicylotoluie  anhydride 
(see  above),  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  quickly  solidifies,  and  may  be  purified  by  boiling 
for  a  short  time  with  weak  potash-ley,  and  recrystallisation  from  ether-alcohol.  It 
forms  white  nacreous  laminae,  melting  at  71°  to  72°,  and  smelling  like  gerari urns  when 
heated.  (Eraut.) 

TOX.Ull>ENE,  or  BENZYEIDEDTB.  CTH*.— An  aldehyde-radicle,  related  to 
tolylene  or  benzylene  (ii.  577),  in  the  same  manner  as  etbylidene  to  ethylene, — Tb* 
bromide,  CTH*Br*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentabrom  ide  on  bittei 
oil,  CH«0  (p.  858). 
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By  heating  toluidine,  rosaniline,  and  other  bases  with  bitter-almond-oil,  compounds 
are  obtained,  derived  from  the  original  compound  by  substitution  of  1  at.  toluidene  for 
2  at.  hydrogen. 

(C1P)"  -v 

Bcmylidenc-rosanUine,  (C^IP')"  J.N*,  is  a  copper-coloured,  crystalline,  feebly  basic 

compound,  obtained  by  heating  rosaniline  with  bitter-almond-oil  to  100°  or  120° 
(Schi  ff,  Compt.  rend.  lxv.  45).  The  other  substitution-products,  just  mentioned, 
will  be  described  under  Toluidink  (p.  867)  and  Tolylbne-diaminb  (p.  872). 

TOX.T7IDES.  Compounds  homologous  with  the  anilides  (iv.  419),  derivod  from 
toluidino-salts  by  abstraction  of  water,  or  from  toluidine  by  substitution  of  an  acid- 
radiclo  for  hydrogen,  and  produced  iu  many  instances  by  heating  toluidine  with  acids  ; 
c-g.: 

C2H«O.H.O  +  C'H'.NH*  -  IPO    =  C'H^CTPOJ.NIP. 


They  may  be  regarded  as  amides  containing  the  radicle  tolyl  or  benzyl;  e.g.,  aceto- 

C'H'O) 

toluide  -  tolylacetamide,    C7HT  ).S.    See  Tolylacetamidb,  Tolylbenzamide,  &c. 

H  ) 

(pp.  871,872). 


C'H^N*  =  AmidoUAuene,  CTHT(NHS). — A  crystalline  base,  produced 
by  the  reducing  action  of  sulphydric  acid  or  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrotoluene.  It  has 
been  already  described  as  Bbxzylamixe  (i. 576);  but  Cannizzaro has  shown  that  a  base 
having  the  same  composition  but  different  properties,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic ammonia  on  bonzylic  chloride  (p.  867).  The  compound  thus  formed  is  a  true 
ammonia-base  or  amine,  and  is  properly  designated  as  benzylamine  or  tolylamine, 

and  represented  by  the  formula  ^'JN;  whereas  the  base  obtained  by  reduction  of 

nitrotolueno  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  amidotoluene  or  toluidine,  C7HT(NHa). 

Preparation.  (See  i.  575). — For  preparing  toluidine  on  the  large  scale,  Hugo 
Mull  or  (Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1864,  p.  161 ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  423)  converts  commer- 
cial toluene,  boiling  at  108°  to  114°  (pure  toluene  boils  at  1 1 1°),  into  nitrotoluene,  by 
pouring  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  into  it  in  a  slow  stream  (if  the  action 
becomes  too  rapid,  dinitrotoluene  is  also  formed),  and  induces  this  product  with  iron 
and  acetic  acid.  The  crystalline  toluidine  thus  obtained  is  freed  from  adhering  liquid 
l«se  by  drenching  it  with  the  portion  of  American  petroleum  or  Burmese  naphtha, 
which  boils  between  80°  and  100°  (chiefly  heptylic  hydride),  and  finally  recrystallising 
it  from  this  hydrocarbon.  E.  Sell  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  186)  propares  toluidine,  in 
considerable  quantity,  from  that  portion  of  the  residue  of  the  aniline  manufacture 
(queue*  £  aniline),  which  boils  below  270°  (the  higher  portions  containing  paranilinc, 
&c,  iv.  352).  This  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  large  copper  retort  provided  with  a  long 
condensing-tube  not  cooled ;  the  portion  of  the  distillute  boiling  botween  180°  and 
230°  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation  ;  the  several  portions  of  tho  distillate  are 
treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  ;  and  tho  sparingly  soluble  oxalate  of  tolui- 
dine is  decomposed  by  potash-ley  as  soon  as  a  sample  of  the  base  separated  by  ammonia 
solidifies  at  once.  The  brown  toluidine  thus  separated,  which  crystallises  on  cooling,  is 
washed  with  water,  pressed  between  paper,  and  distilled.    It  passes  over  between  198° 

i  crystals,  whi  " 


and  200°,  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver  in  snow-white  crystals,  which  gradually  turn 
brown  in  contact  with  the  air.    (Se  1 1.) 

Toluidine  boils  at  205° — 206°,  under  a  pressure  of  730  mm.  (Stadeler,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xcvi.  65.) 

Reactions. — Toluidine  is  absolutely  incapable  of  neutralising  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Wacklyn,  Laboratory,  i.  3).  When  moderately  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
it  forms  tolylsulphamic  or  sulphotolylamic  acid,  CIPNSO1  (p.527  ;  Sell, 
loc.  cU.).—An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  toluidine  mixed  with  cyanate  of  potas- 

(CO)") 

sium,  deposits  white  needles  of  mon  otolylcarbamide,  C'lP  \  Ns  (Sell).  Finely- 

IP  J 

divided  toluidine  combines  r.midlv  with  efhi/lic  cyanate,  forming  tolyl- ethylcarba- 
€0)"\ 

mide/™\  N«.  (Sell.) 
IP 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  toluidine,  heated  (not  above  80°)  with  an  equal  volume  of 
Vol.  V.  3  K 
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(CSV) 

carbonic  disulphide,  forms  ditolylsulphocarbamide,(C'H7)nNs.  (Sell) 

H*  j 

Tolaidino,  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  succinic  acid,  forms  tolylBUCcinimide, 

(CH'O'/' 

(CnmT,r!^ftndditolyl8uccinamide,  (C'H')»    N«.  (Sell.) 
C7HT    $  H»  j 

A  mixture  of  toluidine  and  flfr/te  acid,  treated  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  yields 
ethenyl-ditoluidine*  CwH,,Nt  (Hofmann;  see  p.  867).— With  btntw  kylnde 
(bitter-almond-o  il),  toluidine  forms  dibenzy lidene-toly lamine,  CuUrt*  - 

Nt(C»H*)*(C,H,)s  (Schiff,  Juhrcsb.  xviii.  429).— With  qvinone  and  perchloroqtdnovt, 
toluidine  forms  compounds  homologous  with  those  produced  by  aniline  (Hofmann, 
iv.  42G). — A  mixture  of  1  at.  hydrocblorato  of  toluidine  and  1  at,  a*oh*nstne  is  con- 
verted (at  230°)  into  a  black  mass,  containing,  together  with  unaltered  toluidine,  a  rnbj- 
red  colouring-matter  soluble  in  hot  water,  a  violet  substance  somewhat  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  a  blue  substance  soluble  in  alcohol.— With  nitrobenzene,  in  like  matncr.t 
tarry  greonish  mnss  is  formed,  which  does  not  contain  any  colouring-matters  (Stade- 
ler,  Jahrcsb.  1865,  p.  409).— Toluidine  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  acftateofrM- 
nilinc,  forms  tritoly  1-rosaniline  or  tolu idine -blue,  C^H^C'E^N'.  (Hof- 
mann, iv.  472.)  ,  . 

Cyanotoluidine,  C^Il'N*  (i .  576),  is  resolved,  by  evaporation  of  its  hydrocnlorar 
similarly  to  cyaniline  (iv.  443),  into  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochlorate  of  toluidine,  oxaaude, 
monotolyloxamido,  and  ditolyloxamide.  (Soli.) 

Derivatives  of  Toluidine  containing  Alcohol-radicles. 

PitENVi/roLtriiMNK,  C»II»N  -  C'l^C'H^.NH'.-This  base,  which  Hofaant 
obtainod  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  salt  of  tritolyl-rosaniline  (iv.  472),  is  likewise  pi^ 
duced,  together  with  diphenvlamine  and  ditolylamine,  by  heating  hydrochlorate  of 
toluidine  with  aniline,  or  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  with  toluidine.  The  three  basr? 
may  bo  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  but  the  separation  is  difficult,  as  tbnr 
boiling-points  do  not  differ  by  more  than  25°  or  30°.  Phenyl  toluidine  boils  at  aboot 
330°.    (Do  Lnire,  Girard,  and  Chapotcaut,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  360.) 

Benzyltoluidixk,  or  Toltltoi.uipink,  C"H'sN  «  C'H^CaP)5H/- 
Ditoli/lamine. — Produc»<i  by  heating  1  at.  hydrochlorate  of  toluidine  with  1$  at.  of  m 
free  base,  to  210° — 240°,  in  a  long-necked  flask  provided  with  a  condensing-tnle,  or 
more  quickly  by  beating  the  mixture  in  a  pealed  tube  under  a  pressure  of  foororGv* 
atmospheres.  On  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twenty  <>r 
thirty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the  hydrochlorate  of  benzyltoluidine  is  decomposed  w 
the  water;  and  the  benzyltoluidino  thus  separated,  floats  on  the  surface  as  an  oil  which 
solidifies  on  cooling,  and  mny  be  purified  by  recrystallisatiou.  It  boils  between  8# 
and  360°.  It  forms  unstable  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  Nitric  acidturo* 
it  yellow,  a  chnrncter  by  which  ijt  is  distinguished  from  diphenylamine.  (De  Lair»% 
Girard,  and  Chapotcaut,  loc.  cit.) 

Dibksztltoluidixe,  C"H»N  =  C'lIXC'in'.NIl1.— This  base,  isomeric 
with  tribenzylamine,  (CTH7)II»N  (i.  576),  is  produced  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solniwo 
of  1  at.  toluidine  with  2.nt.  benzylic  chloride,  and  subjecting  the  base,  separated  from 
the  product  by  potas-h,  to  a  repetition  of  the  came  treatment.  It  crystallises  in  sli- 
der needles,  melting  between  54  5°  and  55  J  (tribenzylamine  crystallises  in  snsA 
tables,  and  melts  at  about  93°).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  becomes  yellowish  on  exposure  to  light. — The  hydrreklw-i 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  the  ks^v" 
The  ch/oroplatina'c.  which  is  also  decomposed  by  water,  crystallises  from  an  alcohol* 
solution  mixed  with  ether.  (Canuizzaro.) 


Derivatives  of  TJuidine  containing  Aldehyde-radicles. 
These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  aldehydes  on  toluidine.— DietfoJiJe*'- 

ditoluidine,  C'^N5  -  C^H^C'llOVXII2)1  =  (CiH4)'.(C,HT)?N5.  obtained  15 
the  action  of  acetic  aldehyde  on  toluidine,  crystallises  in  yollow  nodules,  and  form* 

red  resinous  salts  with  Muh.—Dhlh/lidene-di/oluidhe,  (C^'fCTI')5** is.  obt*lD<J' 
in  liko  manner  with  acrolein,  as  a  brown  resinous  r\\^.—Dibmryli<hne-di!i<l"idtr>f. 

•  Fihrn>i.C*H\l«  the  trlatomir  rfidWe  coir  moi.Ij  called  Vinyl.  Fcr  Hofmann'*  fjitematfe  women- 
ciaUirc  of  li)<liocarLon»,  ice  lV>c.  Iter.  .Soc.  xr. 
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C»IP«N»  -  (C:^)!(C;HT)'NS,  produced  by  the  action  of  bitter-almond-oil  on  tolui- 
dine,  separates  from  alcohol  as  a  yellow,  crystalline,  indifferent  body,  which  molta 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  converted,  at  160°,  into  yellow  needles,  melting  at  120° — 125°, 
and  capable  of  combining  with  acids  and  chlorides.  (Schiff,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865, 
p.  400.) 

Ethenyl-ditoiuidine,  C,in,TO*.C'«n»(C,H»r.(NH«)«.  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
xv.  55 ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p,  415.)— This  base,  derived  from  2  at.  toluidino  by  substitution 
of  the  triatomic  radicle  ethenyl  (vinyl)  for  3  at.  hydrogen,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
trichloride  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  acetyl  on  toluidino  at  160°: 

GC'IPN  +  ZCnVOCl  +  PCI'    -    3C,-HUN«  +  PII'O*  +  6HC1. 
When  purified  by  rocrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms  whito  laminae,  resembling  the 
corresponding  pbenyl-com  pounds, 

Azotoluidiius. 

Azotoluidixb,  or  D i a z oto lu en e, C'H'N*  ■■  CTH'N"".XHS.  (Griess,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xx.  86.) — The  salts  of  this  base  (which  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state) 
exhibit  considerable  analogy,  in  thoir  properties  and  modes  of  formation,  to  the  corres- 
ponding aniline-derivatives  (iv.  430) ;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  somewhat  moro 
stable,  and  to  crystallise  more  readily. 

The  nitratf,  C7II,N,.N'HO\  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  toluidine,  but  it  may  also  bo  formed  from  azoditolui- 
dine.  It  forms  long  white  needles,  which  are  decomposed  on  boiling  with  water, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

C'IFX'.NHO*  +  H'O    -    C'H'O  +  NHO»  +  N*. 

Nitrate  nf  Creiol. 
Amtnluidine. 

The  other  salts  are  obtained  from  the  nitrate  in  the  samo  manner  as  the  correspond- 
ing phenyl-compounds.  —  The  chhraplatinatr,  2(C'HeN2.IICl).PtCl4,  is  precipitated,  in 
fine  yellow  prisms,  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  diluto  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate. 
When  ignited  with  soda,  it  yields  an  aromatic  oil,  having  the  composition  of  chloroto- 
luene,  C'H'Cl. 

The  sulphate,  CTH*Na.SH*0\  is  obtained  in  brilliant  plates,  needles,  or  prisms, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  crystallises.  When  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen,  and  is  converted  into  disulpho- 
tolylenic  acid,  CH'^O"  =  C'H«.2SHH)\  the  barium-salt  of  which,  C7H»Ba"S'0», 
crystallises  in  long  white  needles. — The  prrbromide,  CTH"NMIBr',  is  precipitated  by 
bromine-water  from  aqueous  nitrate  of  azotoluidine,  as  a  yellow  oil,  which,  after 
evaporation  of  the  excess  of  bromine,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Azoditoluidinb,  C^'N*  =  C"IlnN"'.(NH,)«,  or  Diazotoixexb-amidoto- 

lcexb,  J QTjjT^jTjy — This  base  is  produced  bypassing  nitrous  acid  vapour  through  a 

solution  of  toluidine  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  its  volume  of  ether,  till  a  drop  of  tho  solution  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a 
residue  of  yellow  needles.  Tho  solution  of  these  cry stals,  left  to  evaporate,  deposits 
tho  base  in  yellow  needles,  which  must  be  washed  with  alcohol,  and  recrystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  crystals  have  a  strong  lustre,  and  correspond, 
in  solubility  and  other  properties,  with  azodiphenyl-diamine  (iv.459). 

The  chforoplatinatc,  C^H^NViHCLPtCl4,  is  obtained  in  glittering  plates,  resembling 
iodido  of  lead,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  platinic  chloride ;  it 
deflagrates  at  a  high  temperature.    (Griess,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xix.  67.) 

AzoPHEN'TLTOLtTIDlKB,  C'lT'N*  -  Cl*H,N"'.(NH,)«,  Or  DlAZOTOLUEXE-AMTDO- 

bknzexe,  c«ii»(XH,)l'  °^ta'ne^  ky  tho  action  of  aniline  on  nitrate  of  azotoluidino, 
crystallises  in  beautiful  long  yellow  needles.    (Griess,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xx.  87.) 

Appendix  to  Tolctdine. 

Benxylamlne,C7n,N-CTIjjjN.    (Cannizzaro,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  ii.  126; 

1865,  ii.  218.) — This  base,  isomeric  with  toluidino,  is  formed,  together  with  tribenzyl- 
amine,  (C'HT)'N  (i.  574\  and  probably  also  with  dibenzylamine,  (C'HT)'H>',  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  benzylic  chloride,  C'IPCl.  The  mixture,  after  a  few 
days,  deposits  tabular  crystals  of  tribenzylamine,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquid  in  tho  water-bath,  and  treating  the  residue  with  hot  water,  a  further  portion  of 
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tribenzylamino  remains  undissolved,  and  Ike  solution  contains,  together  with  pal- 
ammoniac,  the  hydrochlorate  of  bcnzylamino,  and  probably  also  of  dibenzylamine.  The 
hydrochlorate  of  benzylaraine  is  separated  from  the  more  soluble  portion  by  fractional 
crystallisation ;  and  the  free  baso  separated  from  this  salt  by  potash  is  dissolved  in 
other,  freed  from  ether  by  evaporation,  dehydrated  by  fused  potash  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  and  then  distilled — the  portion  which  gives  over  at  182°  being  collected  apart. 
For  complete  purification,  it  is  converted  into  the  solid  carbonate,  by  exposure  to  a 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride  ;  the  carlxmato  is  washed  with  anhydrous  cthrr, 
and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  crystallised  hydrochlorate  is  decomposed 
with  potash  as  above. 

Bcnzylamino,  thus  prepared,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  not  altered  by  light,  and  boiling 
at  182° — 183°.  (Toluidine,  described,  at  vol.  i.  p.  575,  as  benzylamine,  is  crystalline  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  melts  at  40°).  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions 
(toluidine  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water),  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash, 
with  faint  yellowish  colour.  It  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  rapidly,  forming  a  crjt- 
talline  compound  ;  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  forms  white  fumes  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  and  unites  with  acids,  producing  rise  of  temperature.  Altogether,  it  ap[*»r< 
to  be  a  stronger  base  than  toluidine. — Hydrochlorate  of  benzylamine,  C'IPN.HCl, 
crystallises  in  striated  tables  ;  the  chlorvplatinaU  in  orange-coloured  lamina?. 

Dibenz yla  mine,  (C'IPy-'HN,  isomeric  with  bcuzyltoluidine,  has  not  been  isolated, 
but  nppears  to  bo  formed,  together  with  mono-  and  tri-benzylamine,  in  the  proe<« 
abovo  described. 

Tribcnzylaminc,  (C7IP)*N,  isomeric  with  dibcnzyftoluidino  (p.  866),  has  b«« 
already  described  (i.  574). 

C«II») 

Phenyl-benzylamine^  C1,1V^  =  C'II7>N.    (Fleischer,  Aon.  Ch.  Flans. 

H  ) 

exxxviii.  p.  225:  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [18G6],  ii.  235.) — This  base,  isomeric  with  H<* 
mann's  tolylaniline  (iv.  454),  is  produced  by  mixing  nniline  with  benzylic  chlnnMe 
(boiling at  170°).*  The  mixture  becomes  hot,  and  deposits  white  crystals,  conning 
of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  togethor  with  phenyl-benzylamine  : 

C'H'Cl  +  2CIPN    -    OIPN.HC1  +  t"H»N. 

The  mixture  must  be  heated  to  160°  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  cnympletethe  reaction; 
and  on  dissolving  out  the  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  from  the  product  by  water,  the  phenyl- 
benzvhwnine  remains  as  an  oil,  which  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  ery*Ul«ot 
the  hydrochlorate,  C'H^N.lICl.  On  decomposing  this  salt  witli  xoda,  and  distilling 
the  liberated  base  under  a  pressure  of  45  millimetres,  the  greater  part  passes  o«r, 
betwoen  20CH  and  220°,  iu  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  a  lowti-mpra- 
ture,  and  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  recrystallisatioa 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

Phonyl-benzylamine  ervstallises  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms,  insoluble  in  watT. 
but  solnblo  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melt*  at  32°,  remains  in  a  state  of  surfu«ioti  it 
123,  and  boils  under  the  ordinary  pressure  at  a  temperature  above  310°.  (Tolylaniiiw 
melts  at  87",  and  boils  at  334°").— The  hi/dnvhforafe,  C,,H"N.HOI,  forms  colour!.* 
crystals.— The  oxalate,  (C^IP'N /.Gill-OS  forms  white  lamina;.— Tiie  base  forms,  with 
clUoride  of  eadmium,  the  compound  C'lI^S-CdCK 

Phenyl-benzylamine,  fused  with  mercuric  chloride,  forms  at  fir*4  a  green  m** 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  fine  blue  colour;  but  by  the  prolonged  action  of  beat, 
this  mass  assumes  a  dark  colonr,  and  then  forms  with  alcohol  a  crimson  solution. 

Phenyl-benzylamine  treated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  forms  phen  vl-bcuzyl-l't»- 
zamide,  (C*H*)(C'IP)(C'H*0)X,  which  crystallises 'in  oblique  prisma. 

TOX.TJOI*.    Syn.  with  Tolukxr. 

TOX.UOX.XC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Toluic  Acid. 

TOX.UOX7XTRXX.E.    Syn.  with  Benzylcyaxide  (i.  573). 

TOIUOBALICYI,  or  TOX.TTOSAX.XCTX.OX,.    See  Svuctlol  (p.  170). 

TOX.TTOXTX..  C'lPO.-  The  radicle  of  tohiic  acid  and  its  derivatives.  (Footnote, 
p.  869.)  H  ) 

TOXtXTRXC  ACX1>.  C"H"NO'  -  (C*"J^  q-- Toluglycic  Acid.  Glycerol-^ 

"  II 

Ink  Add.     (Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  360.)  —  An  acid  homologous  with 

•  rhlt«roto1nei»e  (according  tn  V  I  c  i  *  ih  e  r),  but  tlic  boiling-po  nt  iho»»  thai  the  com  pound  »eei 
».u  re*llv  bo  E) lie  chloride  (|»  &;>r. 
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hippurie  acid,  produced  in  tho  passage  of  to!  aic  acid  through  the  animal  body,  just  as 
hippurie  acid  is  formed  from  benzoic  acid  (iii.  108).  To  obtain  it,  toluic  acid  is 
swallowed  in  doses  of  several  grammes  (which  may  be  dono  without  injury  to  tho 
health) ;  the  acid  uriue  afterwards  voided  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  this  residue  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol ;  tho  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  and  left  to  evaporate;  and 
the  residue  is  finally  exhausted  with  alcoholic  ether.  The  yellowish  tolunc  acid  still 
contaminated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  remains  on  evaporating  this  last  solution,  is 
boiled  with  calcic  carbonate;  the  calcium-salt,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  anil  then  decomposed  by  heating  it  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  acid,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is  purified  by  solution 
in  boiling  water.  It  may  bo  obtained  in  large  crystals,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
the  alcoholic  solution. 

Toluric  acid  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  colourless  laminre ;  from  alcohol  in 
trimetric  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  <xPx  .  Poo,  also  with  oP  ;  they 
are  as  hard  as  gypsum,  and  have  a  vitreous  and  nacreous  lustre.  Tho  acid  is  inodo- 
rous, melts  at  1603 — 165°,  and  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  omitting  an  aromatic 
odour.  It  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  water,  slightly  in  cold  water  ;  in  almost  any  pro- 
portion of  hot  alcohol,  abundantly  also  in  cold  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether  free  from 
alcohol. 

Toluric  acid,  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resolved,  similarly  to  hippurie  acid, 
into  toluic  acid  and  glycocino : 

C"»H"NO»  +  H20    =    C*H«0*  +  C'IPNO*. 

Toluiic  add.  Toluic  Glycocioe. 

acid. 

Tol urates. — Most  of  these  salts  are  soluble  iu  water,  thoso  of  the  alkali-metals 
being  the  most  soluble. 

The  barium-salt,  C*»H7,Ba"N,0«.5H,0,  crystallises  in  small  needles,  apparently  tri- 
metric, exhibiting  the  faces  ocp,  ocPoo  ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water. — Tho 
(alciu in-salt ,  C*ll*,Ca"N5,0,.3ll*0,  fonns  flattened  crystals,  ono  or  two  millimetres  long, 
and  strongly  streaked  parallel  to  their  axis ;  very  soft,  and  having  a  silky  lustre ;  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.— The  silver-salt,  C,,Hl,AgNO,t  obtained  by 
double  decomposition,  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  in  well-defined  crys- 
tals on  cooling. — The  sodium-salt  crystallises  from  water  in  feathery  needles. 

The  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  brownish-yellow  with  ferric  chloride.  The  latter  precipitate  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  melts  partially  when  boiled  with  water. 

TOLUTX.    C,H•.— The  radicle  of  toluylic  alcohol  and  its  allied  compounds ;  * 

isomeric  with  xylyl.  Free  toluyl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  to- 

lnylic  chloride,  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at  296°.  (Vollrath,  Zcitschr.  f.  Chem.  [2], 
ii.  488  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [1867],  i.  343.) 

TOZitm>A2ViXNS.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  toluidine. 

TOLUYLENE.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  tolyleno  or  benzylono,  CrH*,  but 
more  properly  belonging  tc  the  hydrocarbon  C*H*. 

TOLUTLIC  AOBTATB,  CH^CH^O*,  obtained  by  the  action  of  toluylic  chloride 
on  acetate  of  potassium,  or  (better)  on  acetate  of  silver,  is  a  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  boiling  at  226°.    Alcoholic  potash  easily  converts  it  into  toluylic  alcohol. 

TO&VT1XC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Toluic  Acid  (p.  861). 

TOLTTTUO  AXCOHOZm    CbH'°0  -  ^jjf0,    ™e  or  Toluenylie  Alcohol. 

(Cannizzaro,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  1225;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  2G7.) — An  alcohol  isomeric 
with  xylylic  alcohol,  obtained  :  1.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  toluic  aldehyde 
(Cannizzaro): 

2CH,0  +  KHO    -  C»HTKO»  +  C'lI'^O. 

Toluylic  Toliiate  Toluylic 

alUehyde.  of  pout-  alcohoL 

slum. 

2.  By  tho  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  toluylic  acetato  (Vollrath).  It  is  a  whito 
crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  58'5°— 59'5°,  and  boils  at  217°  (xylylic  alcohol  is  an 
oil,  which  merely  becomes  viscid  at  —18°,  and  boils  at  about  220°).  Toluylic  alcohol 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  freoly  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 

•  The  name  tolujrl  is  also  applied,  sometimes,  to  C*H*0,  the  radicle  of  toluic  acid  •,  some  times  to  the 
radk-ie  C"H',  more  properly  called  to  ly  I ;  which  latter  name,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Ri»cn  by  V«»IU 
rath  to  the  radtel*  f>H».   To  avoid  all  this  confusion,  it  Is  adtlsaM*  to  designate  as  tolyl  or 

bent  yt,  Cll»  a»  toluyl,  and  CWO as  oxy  t  o  lu  yl  or  toluozy  I. 
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therefrom  in  oily  drops,  which  afterwards  solidify  in  needle-shaped  crystals;  it  it 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  toluic  aldehyde. 
Heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine-gas,  it  is  converted  into  toloylic  chloride,  C*1PC1 ;  and 
this  compound,  heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  transformed 
intotoluylic  cyanide,  C'11"N  =  CIPCN,  which,  when  distilled  with  potash,  yields  al- 
phatoluic  acid  (p.  864). 

TOX.Vrri.ZC  CHLORIDE,  C'H»C1  (Vollrath,  Zeitschr  f.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  488), 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  xylene,  OH",  at  the  boiling  heat,  is  a  liquid 
having  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  boiling  at  193°.  "When  treated  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  in  presence  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  potash,  it  yields  ulphaxylvlic  acid, 


TOX.Xm,ZC  SUIPHXDE  and  6UXPHYDRATE.  Both  sulphide  and  scl- 
phydrate  of  potassium  act  very  strongly  on  toluylic  chloride,  producing  in  the  oneca* 
the  sulphide  of  toluyl,  (C*H»)«S,  in  the  other  sulphydrate,  C*H».H.S.  bVi 
these  compounds  are  liquids  of  disagreeablo  odour.  The  sulphydrate  forms  a  bulky 
white  precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  yellow  withaceUts 
of  lead.  (Vollrath.) 

TOLTX,  or  8SVZTL.  CTHT  =  C*H'(CH*). — A  monatomic  radicle,  which  hut 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  benzylic  alcohol,  benzylnmine,  tolylic  or  benzylic  bromidf, 
chloride,  &c.  The  name  benzyl  is  the  most  convenient  for  it,  as  tolyl  is  too  much  lik* 
toluyl. 

Benzyl  in  the  free  state,  CH1*,  is  obtained  by  heating  benzylic  chloride  with  **xc«i 
of  sodium  to  100°,  treating  the  product  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  sta- 
tion. It  then  remains  as  an  oilv  bodv,  which  crystallises,  after  some  time,  in  needles 
and  lamina?.  When  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  and  repeated  cryptallisaii^ 
from  strong  alcohol,  it  forms  white  monoclinie  crystals,  exhibiting  the  coralinatka 

ocPoo  .  +  Poo  .  —Poo  .oP.  —  £P»,  tabular  from  predominance  of  —  Poo,  and  in- 
distinctly clcavablo  parallel  to  <xP  and  [oepse].  The  following  angular  magni- 
tudes have  been  approximately  determined :  ocPoo  :  +  Poo    e=  150°;  [ooPee]:+P 

=  1323;  oP  :  +  Poo  -  131$°.  Benzyl  melts  between  51  5°  and  525°,  disdli 
without  decomposition  ut  281°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  sulphide  of  carbon.  (Cannizzaro  and  Rossi,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  exxi.  250;  J»h- 
resb.  1861,  p.  648.) 

Benzyl  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromide  of  benzylidfW. 
C'H'Br2  (p.  853).  Sodium  acts  rapidly  on  this  compound  at  180°,  hydrobromic  acid 
being  given  off,  and  a  thick  black  mass  formod,  which  is  partly  soluble  in  ether.  On 
distilling  the  soluble  portion  of  the  product,  toluene  is  given  off  at  109°  ;  andthebbfk 
resinous  residue,  if  further  distilled  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  gives  off  an  oily 
liquid,  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  benzyl,  C"II"  (Mich  aclson  sod 
Lippmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Suppl.  iv.  113;  Jahresb. *1865,  p.  550).  The  author* 
regarded  the  product  thus  obtained  as  isomeric  with  benzyl,  and  called  it  isobcnijl 
because  it  appeared  to  unite  directly  with  bromine,  instead  of  forming  substitution- 
products,  like  the  benzyl  obtained  by  the  process  of  Cannizzaro  and  llossi;  but  Fittig 
has  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxviL  271),  that  benzyl  obtained  by  either  process  act* 
in  the  same  manner  with  bromine. 

Several  substitution-derivatives  of  the  molecule  CHH14,  called  dibenzvl-com- 


Jahresb.  1865,  p.  547). 

Amidobenzyl,  or  Diamidodibenzyl,  C^H'^N'  —  CH'^NH*)*,  is  prodwel 
by  reducing  nitrobenzyl  (p.  871)  with  tin  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  thrown 
down  by  ammonia — from  tho  solution  previously  freed  from  tin — as  an  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate. It  resembles  the  homologous  compound,  amidophenyl  or  benzidine  (iv.  41 H 
and  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  colourless  scales,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  id 
cold  water,  very  solublo  in  alcohol,  melt  at  132°,  and  sublime,  almost  without  decompo- 
sition, at  a  higher  temperature.    It  is  a  base,  and  forms  crystalline  salts. 

The  hydroch!orate,  C'H^N'^HCl,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  sepa- 
rates from  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  colourless  crystals. — The  chJoroplatixetf, 
CwHuNs.2HCl.PtCl\  forms  easily  decomposable  needles,  united  in  concentric  group. 
—The  sulphate,  CMH,eN'.HSO\  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  slightly  soluble  in 
water.— The  neutral  oxalate,  C'^l'W.CWO*,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate;  the  a-id 
oxalate,  C,,H,,N*.2C,H,0'.3H,0,  is  deposited  in  hard,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. — The  phosphate  is  a  white  precipitate. — The  chrou.aU 
forms  easily  decomposable  yellow  needles. 

Isonitrobenzyl  is  easily  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  base,  which  soon 
changes  to  a  tarry  mass. 
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Bromobenzyla. — Benzyl,  suspoudod  in  water  and  mixed  with  bromine,  yields  a 
pasty  mass  consisting  of  several  substitution-products.  On  dissolving  the  product,  deco- 
lorised with  soda-ley,  iu  hot  alcohol,  dibromodibenzyl  crystallises  out  first,  while  the 
monobrotninatcd  compound  remains  in  solution. — Monobromodibmzyl,  CnH,sBr,  when 
purified  by  distillation,  is  a  colourless  viscid  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1398  at 
9°.  It  solidifies  bolow  0°,  in  the  crystalline  form,  boils  at  a  temperature  above  310y, 
and,  like  the  following  compound,  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  to  140°  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  cyanide  of  potassium. — Dilnroinodibenzyl , 
C'lI^Br*,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  benzene,  very  sparingly  solublo  in 
hot  alcohol,  melts  at  114° — 115°,  and  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  or  needles. — 
Tribromodibenzyl,  C'^i'-Br'  (or,  perhaps,  C,4H,*Br.Brs),  is  formed,  together  with  di- 
bromodibenzyl, when  the  quantity  of  bromine  used  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  mass,  which 
is  pasty  at  first,  to  become  solid  and  friable.  It  is  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
dibrorninated  compound,  and  in  the  pure  state  forms  nacreous  laminae,  which  decom- 
pose at  170°,  without  previous  fusion. — Hescbronodibenryl \  C'H'Br',  is  obtained  by 
bringing  dibromodibenzyl  in  contact  with  excess  of  bromino,  and  recrystallising  tho 
product  from  benzene,  in  hard,  colourless,  well-defined  prisms,  nearly  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

Bromide  of  Benzyl,  or  Dibromide  of  Dibcnzyl,  CllH"Br8. — This  compound  is  formed, 
together  with  raonobromobenzyl,  by  adding  bromine  to  an  ethoreal  solution  ef  benzyl : 
and  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles,  not  fusible  without  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  monobromodibenzyl.  (Mich- 
aelson  and  Lippmann  ;  Fittig.) 

Mtrobenzyl,  or  Dinitrodibenzyl,  CuH,2(NO*)5. — Fuming  nitric  acid  acts 
violently  on  benzyl,  even  iu  the  cold,  converting  it  into  two  isomeric  nit ro-com pounds, 
which  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  hot 
saturated  solution  first  deposits  long  slender  needles  of  nitrobenzyl,  insoluble  in 
water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene,  and  melting 
at  106° — 107"*.  The  mother-liquor,  when  concentrated,  deposits  the  more  solublo  iso- 
nitroftmsyl,  partly  in  crystalline  nodules,  partly  as  a  thick  oil.  This  compound 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  oxtremely  fine  needles,  which  form  a  bulky  woolly  mass 
when  dry,  and  melt  at  74° — 75°.  These  nitro-compounds  are  reduced,  by  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  corresponding  am : do-compounds  (p.  870)- 

Kitrobromnbenzyl,  C,lII,*(NO'i)'<Br\  is  produced  by  dissolving  bromobenzyl  in  warm 
fuming  nitric  acid.  Whon  purified  by  washing  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling, 
with  hot  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  tho  undissolved  powder  from  benzone,  it  forms 
well-developod  sword-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  204° — 205°,  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  hot  bouzene. 

TOIY1ACETAMIDE,  or  BENIY1ACETAMIDE,  C'H"XO*  - 
C'H1  ) 

C'H'O  j  N,  or  AC8TOTOX.T7XDB,  CTH\C,H,0).NH»    (Riche  and  B6rard,  Ann. 

Ch.  Fharm.  exxix.  77;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  428.— Stadeler  and  Arndt,  Jahresb. 
1864,  p.  426.) — This  compound,  homologous  with  phenylacetamide  (iv.  418),  is  pro- 
duced by  distilling  1  at.  toluidine  with  1  at.  acetic  acid,  and  remains,  on  treating  the 
last  portion  of  the  distillate  with  acidulated  water,  as  a  white  residuo  molting  at  145° 
(Riche  and  Berard).  It  is  likewise  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  by  reduc- 
tion of  commercial  nitrobenzene  with  iron  and  acetic  acid.  The  viscid  oils  which  pass 
over  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  contain  a  solid  body  which,  when  purified  by 
pressure  between  paper  and  repeated  crystallisation,  exhibits  the  composition  of 
acetoluide  (Riche  and  Berard).  Stadeler  and  Arndt  found  the  solid  mass,  obtained 
by  repeated  distillation  of  crude  commercial  aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  consist 
chiefly  of  acetanilide  and  acetoluide.  The  latter  was  separated  by  solution  iu  strong 
sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  precipitation  with  water,  and  crystallisation,  or  sublimation  in 
a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Acetoluide,  when  sublimed  or  quickly  crystallised,  forms  small  slender  needles  like 
sublimed  benzoic  acid ;  by  slow  crystallisation,  it  is  obtained  in  longer  and  thicker 
brittle  needles.  It  is  tasteless,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  inodorous,  molts  at  145° 
— 146*6°,  evolving  aromatic  cough-exciting  vapours,  and  boils  at  310°—  3o0°.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (in  1786  pts.  6'5r),  easily  solublo  iu  boiling  water,  also 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  acids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  water — not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  diluto  acids,  or  with  aqueous  alkalis 
(Stadeler  and  Arndt).  According  to  Riche  and  Berard,  it  is  slowly  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash,  and  quickly  by  distillation  over  fused  potas.sium- 
hydrate,  into  toluidine  and  acetic  acid;  the  same  decomposition  is  easily  produced  by 
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alcoholic  potash  (St  adeler  and  A  rndt).  Its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  acquires 
u  tine  green  colour  on  addition  of  potassic  chromate.    (Stiidelcr  and  Arudt.) 

TOETEAMXlffE.    Syn.  with  Bknzvt.amink  (p.  867). 

TOXiTX.AJVXX.XWE.  "  (JMI*(C7IP).NH\ — A  base  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with 
phenyltoluidino  (iv.  464  ;  v.  8G6). 

TOLTLBENZAMIBE,  BENZ.YX.BEWZATVIIDE,  or  XtEIO'ZOTOX.ETXIE, 

C,,I1»»N  -  C7H7.C7H»O.HN  -  C,1I\C7II*0).NH*  (Jaillard,  Compt.  rend.  U. 
1096  ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  428.)— Prepared  by  treating  chloride,  of  l>cnzoyl  with  tolui- 
dine, washing  the  resulting  hard  muss  with  acidulated  water,  and  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  then  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  long,  colourless,  and 
inodorous  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts 
at  100°,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition  at  232°.  When  heated  with  alkalis,  it 
is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  toluidine. 


TOX,YI.CARnAIVIII>E,  BEN1YLCARBAMIDB,  or  CAEBOTOL1 

(CO)-) 

C'H^O    »    C'U7    N*. — Benzyl-urea  (Sell,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  190;  Jahresb. 

I860,  p.  426)  separates,  on  mixing  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  tolnidinc-sulphate  with 
a  recently  prepared  solution  of  potassium-cyanate,  in  white  needles,  which  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  and  are  resolved,  at  158v,  into  ammonia  and  ditolylcarbamide.  It  is  related  to 
the  isomeric  compound  obtained  by  Xond  from  nitrotolylamide,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tho  true  phenyl-urea  to  the  compound  which  Chaucel  obtained  by  reduction  of 
nitrobenzumide    (See  Cakiumidks,  i.  754,  755.) 

Tolyl-ethylcarbamide,  C"H"N'0  -  (CO)"tCai'XCsH*)nsX*  is  obtained  by 
direct  combination  of  toluidine  with  ethylic  cyHiiate,  and  separates  from  a  boiling  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water,  in  white  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol.   (Sell,  loe.  cU.) 

Ditolylcarbamide,  -  (CO)'\C7HJ)'H*X?,  is  produced  by  boiling  :,n 

alcoholic  solution  of  ditolylsulphocarbamidu  with  mercuric  oxide,  as  long  as  mercuric 
sulphide  is  thereby  separated.  The  filtered  solution  yio'dsditolylcarbamido  in  white  crys- 
tals. It  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  the  products  of  decomposition  of  ordinary  una, 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  monotolylcarbnmide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easilv  soluUe 
in  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  cqui- 
tion,  into  tolylsulphamic  or  sulphotolylumic  acid, carbonic  anhydride.nnd  wafer  (p.  527): 

C'H'WO  +  2U,SO»    -    2(C7H,N.SO")  +  CO«  +  H:0. 

(CS)"  ) 

Dilolyhulphocarbamide,  CWHWNT,S  -  (C'H')1  Nl,  is  obtained  by  warming 

II*  j 

a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  toluidino  with  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  disul- 
phide,  not  above  80°,  till  the  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  ceases,  distilling  off  the 
excess  of  carbonic  disulphide,  and  recrystallising  the  remaining  crystalline  ma«s  from 
alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  wafer  and  in  cold  alcohol,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  furra* 
large  acuminated  prisms,  which  melt  at  164°, and  sublirno  without  decomposition.  (Sell.) 

TOX. YX^DXP HE CTYE-ROSAI?IZiIT7E.    See  PllEXTlAMIXES  (iv.  473). 

TOLYIENE.    C7H«.— Syn.  with  Bkxztlxkk  (i.  577). 

TOX.YEEIVE-DIAIVIINE.    C7H"N»  -  ^j1//^  N*.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy. 

So.\  xi.  618.) — This  base,  first  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  Colin's  aniline  factory 
at  Paris,  is  prepared  by  distilling  dinitrotoluene  with  a  mixture  of  iron-filings  and 
acetic  acid.  When  recently  prepared,  it  forms  crystals  which  become  slightly  coloured 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  may  be  rendered  "colourless  again  by  treatment  «ith 
animal  charcoal.  It  melts  at  99°,  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  about  250°. 
It  is  dissolved  in  considerable  quantity  by  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in 
needles,  sometimes  an  iuch  long.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions 
have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Hydrohromatc  of  tolyhne-diaminc,  C:H,0N*.2HBr,  forms  short  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — Tho  hydrochlorate  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  crystallises  easily  from  strong  hydrochloric  acid.— 
The  (htoroplatinate  forms  yellow  needles,  very  easily  soluble  in  water. — The  mlphatr, 
CrIl,eN2.H5fSO\  forms  long  well-defined  needles,  which  become  reddish  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Tulylene-diamine,  treated  with  crnanthol,  forms  diccnanthylidenc-tolylene- 
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di  ft  mine,  C^IP'N*  =  (C,HM)J(C,H<y*Nt,  ns  a  heavy  non-basic  oil,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol,  but  iusoluble  in  water.    With  bitter-almond-oil,  in  like  manner,  it  yields 

dibenzylidene-tolylene-diamine,C5,H»'N'  =  (aC;Hs)-(0CTII7'N-\  (Schmidt, 
Jahresb.  1865,  p.  429.) 


(De  Laire,  Girard,  and  Chapoteaut,  Compt. 
rend,  lxiii.  961 ;  liv.  416.) — Hofmann  has  shown  that  rosaniline  (iv.  468)  has  the 
composition  of  ditolylene-phcnylene-triamine,  (C,H*)3((MI,)II  N1,  being  formed  by 
elimination  of  6  at.  hydrogen  from  a  mixture  of  2  at.  toluidine  atid  1  at.  aniline. 
Other  bases  of  similar  constitution  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidising  or  dehy- 
agenta  on  toluidine,  aniline,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  : 


cu  Tr'Uolylene-trinmine,  or  Chrysotoluidine,  CIF'N*  =  ^  l*Ra,  is  a  yellow 
base,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  3  at.  toluidine : 

3(C'H7)H'N  -  II*    -  (C'liyiPN1. 

fi.  Iriphenyletu-triamine,  or  Violaniline,  CIBH»N«  -  ^^J'j  N»,  is  a  violet  base, 
formed,  in  like  manner,  from  3  at.  aniline. 

r  (CiH«)M 

f.  DiphenyUne-tolylene-rosaniline,  or  Mauvaniline,  C,»H,7N»  -  (C'Il«)"f  X1.—  This 

H»  j 

base  is  formod  (together  with  violaniline  and  a  small  quantity  of  rosaniline)  when  the 
aniline  used  is  not  quite  free  from  toluidine : 

2(OH*)HsN  +  (Cai')IPN  -  3H<    -    (C«H')-(Cni«)H3N'.  " 

Aniline.  Toluidine.  Maur  aniline. 

Mauvaniline  is  a  crystallised  base  of  light-brown  colour,  becoming  darker  when 
heated.  The  crystals  are  hydrated,  containing  2C,,H,,N,.H;'0.  They  retain  their 
water  at  120°— 130°,  and  give  it  up  only  at  a  temperature  at  which  they  begin  to 
decompose. 

Mauvaniline  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzone,  insoluble  in  cold,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  crystal! isable  salts,  which 
have  a  bronze-greon  reflex,  like  those  of  rosaniline.  They  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  strongly  acidulated  water.  They  rival  the 
salts  of  rosaniline  in  tinctorial  power,  imparting  a  flno  mauve  colour  to  silk  and  wool. 

Violaniline,  mauvaniline,  rosaniline,  and  chrysotoluidine,  form  an  arithmetic  scries, 
whose  common  difference  is  CHJ.  The  formation  of  violaniline,  mauvaniline,  and 
chrysotoluidine  being  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  rosaniline,  those  bodies  may  also 
be  expected  to  result  frcn  the  oxidation  of  commercial  aniline.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  rosaniline  obtained  in  the  preparation  on  tho  large  scale 
is  considerably  less  than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  anilino  and 
toluidine  transformed,  and  that  there  is  produced,  at  tho  same  time,  a  quantity  of 
resinous  matter,  of  violet  to  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  possessed  of  basic  properties. 
This  resinous  matter  is  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  extremely  difficult  to  soparate, 
and  doubtless  consisting  in  great  part  of  the  three  homologucs  of  rosaniline  just  men- 
tioned. The  authors  have,  in  fact,  detected  mauvaniline  in  the  residues  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  rosaniline-salts ;  they  likewiso  attribute  tho  decided  violet  tint  exhibited  by 
certain  commercial  aniline-reds  to  tho  presence  of  mauvaniline,  and  tho  yellow 
tint  sometimes  observed  in  commercial  rosaniline-salts  to  admixture  of  chrysotoluidine. 

B.  The  three  atoms  of  typic  hydrogen  in  each  of  tho  bases  abovo  mentioned  may  bo 
replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  ethyl,  methyl,  phenyl,  tolyl,  &c,  forming  derivatives 
analogous  to  triethyl-  and  triphenyl-rosaniline  (iv.  471,  472),  and  obtainable  by  simi- 
lar methods. 

*.  The  secondary  monamincs,  diphenylamine,  ditolylamine,  mcthyl-phenylamine, 
tec,  subjected  to  the  action  of  dehydrogenising  agents,  likewise  givo  off  6  at.  hydro- 
gen., and  yield  substituted  triamines  of  rosaniline,  chrysotoluidine,  and  violaniline ;  e.g. : 

3(CTF)IFN  -  H-    -  [c'H^!^ 

Ditolylamine.  Ti'tohl.chrjio- 

toluidine. 

TOxYra-ETHYX-lTRBA.     Syn.  with  ToLTL- KTHT L-CA RBAMFDE  (p.  872). 

TOLYI-PHENYLAMINE.    Syn.  with  Tolyiani lixe  (iv.  454). 

TOlTX.SAX.XCYXVA.HUDi:.  This  name  is  given  by  Jaillard  (Compt.  rend.  Ix. 
1096)  to  a  compound  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  toluidino  and  salieylol  to  50°. 
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und  crystallising  the  product  from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  nud  ether,  melts  at  100°,  volatilises  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  is  decomposed  by  alkalies.  According  to  Jailiard,  it  has  the  same 
composition  as  tolylbeuzamide,  CMII,JNO,  and  its  hydrochlorate  gives,  with  platinic 
chloride,  a  double  salt,  containing  2(C"H,«NO.HCl)Pt.Cl*. 

TOXVXXSVCCXXrXJIUSiE,  or  SirCCZVOTOZiUZBE.  CuEuN02  =. 
^°c"h^  [N  "  C7H*(C<ni07'.NH'.-.This  compound  is  formed  by  melting  equal 

•weights  of  succinic  acid  and  toluidino,  and  crystallising  the  cooled  mass  from  boiling 
water.  It  volatilises  without  decomposition,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  ami 
ether,  and  separates  from  solution  in  colourless  crystals. 

(CTH»)« 

Ditolylsuccinamide,  C,BIIJ,N-0«  «  (C'lI'O*)" 

IV 

tioned  product  insoluble  in  hot  water;  it  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol.  (Sell.) 

TOXiYX.BUXPHUttOTJS  BROMIDE  and  CBX.O&XDE.  Syn.  witb  ToLr- 
ENE-  StTLPHOBK  OM IDE  and  ToLVENE-SVLFHOCIILOHinE  (p.  859). 

TOLYLSULPHUEOU8  HYDRIDE.    Syn.  with  ToLuxxE-sutrnrBovs  Acm 

(p.  860). 

TOXVr^THXOSXlVAXttXSTJB.    By  heating  toluidino  with  oil  of  mustard  to 

100°  for  several  hours,  a  mass  is  formed,  which  solidifies  in  laminee  on  cooling,  and 
may  be  purified  by  ivcry&tallieation  from  alcohol.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  100°,  and  is  converted,  by  oxide  of  lead  or 
mercury,  into  a  non-sulphuretted  compound,  which  crystallises  in  needles.  (Jail- 
lard.) 

TOMBAC.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  containing  about  80  per  cent,  copper. 

(S*e  Coffer,  Alloys  of,  ii.  47,  49.) 

TOWBAIITE.   Breiihaupt's  name  for  a  variety  of  nickel-glance  from  a  mine 

near  Lobenstein. 

TONKA-BEANS.  The  fruit  of  Dipterix  odorata  a  leguminous  tree,  indigenous 
in  Guinna.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond,  rather  cylindrical  than  flat, 
and  pointed  at.  both  ends.  The  outer  shell  is  dark-brown,  wrinkled,  and  has  a  fatty 
lustre.  The  beans  have  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  und  a  very  agreeable  odour,  iiko  that 
of  mclilot  and  woodruff.  They  contain  coumarin  (ii.  93),  and  a  fixed  oil,  besides  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  malic  acid,  salts,  and  woody  fibre  (Bouliay  and  Boutron-Char- 
lard,  J.  Pharm.  xi.  426;  ibid.  [3]  vii.  160).  They  are  used  as  a  perfume,  especially 
for  snuff. 

The  so-called  English  tonka-beans  (from  Dipterix  opposilifoiia)  are  rather  smaller 
and  darker,  but  otherwise  not  essentially  different  from  those  just  described. 


Fhysalitc.    Pyrophysalite.    Pycnite.    Schorlartiger  Beryl.  Staaocm- 
stcin. — A  tribnsic  silicate  of  aluminium,  APO*.SiO\  having  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced 
by  fluorine.    It  occurs  in  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  P  .  acP, 
oo^2,  like  fig.  265  (ii.  147),  also  with  the  basal  face  oP,  and  the  face  2Pao  replacing 
the  terminal  edges  between  F  and  P ;  frequently  also  with  other  faces  subordinate. 
Axes  a  :  A  :  c  «  0-5285  :  1  :  0-4770.    Angle  P  :  P  (brach.)  =  141°  0' ;  P  :  P  (macr.) 
t=  101°  40';  P  :  P  (basal)  «  87°  18'.    The  crystals  are  usually  hemimorphoos,  the 
extremities  being  unliko.    Cleavage  very  perfect  parallel  to  the  base.    The  mineral 
also  occurs  granular,  coarse  or  fine.    Hardness  =  8.    Specific  gravity  «  3  4 — 3-65. 
Lustro  vitreous.     Colour  yellow,  white,  green  or  blue ;  pale.     Streak  uneoloured. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.     Fracture  subeonehoidal  to  unoven.  Pyroeiectric. 
Beforo  tho  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  does  not  fuse,  but  when  strongly  heated  becomes 
covered  with  small  blisters,  which  crack  as  soon  as  formed.    Tho  pale-yellow  varieties 
beeomo  colourless  when  heated,  the  dark-yellow  become  rose-red  or  hyacinth-r*«l 
When  strongly  hcat««d  in  a  glass  tube  with  mieroeosmic  salt,  it  exhibits  the  fiuoriatf 
reaction.    With  borax  it  slowly  fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  colourless  glass; 
with  mieroeosmic  salt  it  forms  a  silicious  skeleton,  the  bead  becoming  opalescent  on 
cooling ;  with  carbonate  of  sodium  it  forms  n  tumid,  semi  trans  pa  rent  slag ;  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  sodium-salt,  a  tumefied  infusible  mass.    It  is  insoluble  in  acids  ;  and 
when  digested  for  some  time  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  analyses  of  topaz  from  Fuhlun  in  Swedon,  and  Trumbull  in  Connecticut,  by 
Forchhammer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  294;  xxx.  400), give  from3439  to  35  66  percent- 
silica,  54  88  to  55  96  alumina,  and  about  17  per  cent,  fluorine,  showing  that  topaz  may- 
be regarded  as  a  mixture  or  compound  of  tribasic  aluminium-silicate  with  silico-alnminie 
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fluoride  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the  formula  ^Al'F'.Sil'^^Al'OVSiO*). 
The  older  analyses  by  Berzelius,  Vauqucliu,  und  Kluprothgavo  tho  amount  of  fluorine 
about  3  per  cent,  too  low. 

Topuz  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite,  with  tourmaline,  mica,  and  beryl,  occasionally  with 
Apatite, fluor-spar,  and  tin;  also  in  talcose  rock,  us  in  Brazil,  with  euclase,  &c,  or  in 
mica-slate.  Fino  topazes  come  from  tho  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  from  Minsk  in 
Siberia,  and  from  Kamtschatka,  of  green  and  blue  colours  ;  from  Villa  Rica  in  Brazil, 
of  deep  yellow  colour*  blue  crystals  occur  ut  Cairngorm,  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  the  tin- 
mines  of  Schlackenwald,  Zinnwald,  and  Ehrenfriedorsdorf ;  smaller  crystals  also  at 
Schneckenstein  and  Altenberg  in  Saxony,  and  on  the  Mourno  Mountains  in  Ireland.— 
Pt/cniie  is  a  massive,  subcolumnar  variety  of  topaz  from  Altenberg,  Schlackenwald, 
Zinnwald,  and  Kongsborg. — Pht/salite,  or  Pyrophysalite^  is  a  coarse  nearly  opaque 
variety,  which  intumesces  when  heated.  It  is  found  in  yellowish-white  crystals,  of 
considerable  size,  at  Fossum  in  Norway,  and  at  Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Finland" ;  a  crys- 
tal was  found  in-this  last  locality,  weighing  eighty  pounds.  Topaz  occurs  in  the  United 
States,  at  Trumbull  and  Middletown  in  Connecticut,  and  at  Crowder's  Mountain, 
North  Carolina. 

The  finer  varieties  of  topaz  are  much  valued  as  gems.  The  best  crystals  are  brought 
from  Minas  Geraos  in  Brazil.  The  coarse  varieties  may  be  employed  as  a  uubstituto 
for  emery. 

TOPAZ  SOCK.  This  name  was  applied  by  Werner  to  a  rock  composed  of  quartz, 
tourmaline,  lithomarge,  and  topaz,  forming  a  considerable  vein  in  tho  mica-slato  of 
the  Saxon  Voigtland. 

TOPAZOLITE.   A  namo  sometimes  applied  to  yellow  garnet, 

TO&JJ  A.NITS,  or  TOABAN8  BX1.X-  MZWSRA&.    See  Coal  (i.  1033). 
TO&BEHITE.    See  Uranitb. 

TORMENTILLa,  The  roots  of  Tormtntil/a  erecta  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine  as  lied  tormentilla.  They  contain,  in  the  fresh  state,  from  5  to  6  per  cent, 
of  a  tannin,  which,  according  to  Stenhouse,  forms  a  dark-green  precipitate  with  ferrous 
sulphate,  bluish-rod  with  ferric  acetate;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  gelatin  and  by  tartar- 
emetic.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitite  this  root  lor  that  of  rhatany  for  use  in 
medicine. 

Tho  leaves  of  the  plant  contain,  according  to  Sprcngel,  63  per  cent,  water,  33  dry 
vegetable  substance,  and  4  ash.  The  ash  contains,  in  100  pts.,  12'0  per  cent,  potash, 
3  0  soda,  227  lime,  2  3  magnesia,  10  3  ferric  oxide,  51  alumina,  414  silica,  2*0  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  0  5  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  0  8  chlorine. 

TORPEDO.  The  electric  organ  of  the  Torptdo  Gahanii  has  been  examined  by 
Schulzo  (Jahresb.  1859,  p.  622).  The  aqueous  extract  contains  a  proportionally 
large  quantity  of  urea  and  calcic  phosphate,  together  with  creatinine,  syntonin,  an 
organic  body  precipitable  by  tannin,  and  several  compounds  precipi* able  by  chloride  of 
zinc — Rome  in  tho  crystalline,  others  in  the  syrupy  form.  Inspecting  tho  olectric  pro- 
perties of  the  torpedo,  see  Electricity  (ii.  476). 

The  name  torpedo  is  likewise  applied  to  explosive  engines,  which  aro  sunk  in  the 
water  of  harbours,  and  fired  by  electricity  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  vessel. 

TORHELZTB.    Syn.  with  Xiobite. 

TOKSZCEZiXiZABT  VACtTDTVf.  The  space  abovo  the  mercury  in  a  barometer- 
tube,  which  is  free  from  air,  but  contains  vapour  of  mercury  ;  the  tension  of  this 
vapour,  however,  is  imperceptible  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

TOTJXOUCOTTOA  or  TVIUCUNA  OXX.    Syn.  with  C  a  rap  A  Oil  (i.  710). 

TOTJZ.OXTROM'  OXJ—  A  brown  train-oil  obtained  from  Pugurus  Latro,  and  used 
by  the  negroes  of  Senegal  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

TOrxRivSAX,nrS.  Schorl.  RubcUitc.  Indicolite.  Aphrisite.  Aphritc.  Zcuxitr. 
— A  well-marked  group  of  rhombohedral  double  silicates,  characterised  geometrically 
and  physically  by  hemimorphism  and  pyroeloctricity,  and  chemically  by  the  presence 

of  boracic  acid.  The  crystals  usually  exhibit  the  combination  ooP2  .  terminated 

by  R  and  other  rbombohedrons.  Tho  primary  form  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  rhom- 
bohedron  R,  having  tho  principal  axis  equal  to  0-4472,  and  tho  angle  K  :  R  in  the 
terminal  edges  «  133°  10*;  but  the  magnitudo  of  tho  angle  differs  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  tho  several  varieties.  The  crystals  exhibit  traces  of  cleavage  parallel  to  R. 
They  arc  brittle,  with  subconchoidal  to  uneven  fracture. 

Hardness  «=»  7  to  7  5.  Specific  gravity  «=  2  94  to  3  3.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour 
black,  brown,  blue,  green,  red,  or  white;  some  specimens  are  red  internally,  and 
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greon  externally;  others  red  at  one  extremity,  and  green,  blue,  or  black  at  the 
other.  The  crystals  exhibit  diehroism  (iii.  670).  Their  streak  is  uncoloured. 
They  are  transparent  to  opaque;  unlike  iu  transparency  across  the  prism,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  axis.  Transparent  tourmalines  transmit  light  only  when  polarised  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  their  principal  axis  (iii.  655).  The  crystals  are  strongly  pvro- 
eleelric  (ii.  41 1 ). 

The  numerous  analyses  which  hare  been  made  of  tourmalines  (forwhieh  see  Ram* 
me  Is  be  rg' s  Mincralchcmie,  pp.  673-679  ;  Dana's  Mineralogy,  ii.  272),  show  that 
these  minerals  contain,  as  protoxides,  magnesia,  ferrous  oxide,  ma nganous  oxide,  lime, 
1  it hta,  potash,  soda,  and  that  the  relative  proportions  of  these  bases,  especially  of  the 
magnesia,  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides,  vary  within  very  wide  limits  :  hence  Ram- 
in  els  bo  rg,  to  whom  the  greater  number  of  these  analyses  arc  due,  divides  tourmalines 
into  magnesi  urn -tourmalines,  magnesium-iron  tourmalines,  iron- tour- 
malines, i  ron  -manga  nese  tour  mal  i  nes.  and  manganese -tourmalines;  the 
last  two  varieties  contain  litlva,  the  others  do  noU  The  sesquioxjdes  contained  in 
tourmalines  are  alumina,  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  likewise  ferric  and  man- 
ganic oxides;  according  to  A.  M  itschorl  ich,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  1),  the 
iron  and  manganese  in  tourmalines  are  wholly  in  the  state  of  protoxide.  All  tourma- 
lines likewise  contain  boric  oxide  or  anhydride,  B-0\  which  may  be  regarded  a? 
replacing  purt  of  the  alumina.  As  the  most  general  expression  of  the  composition  of 
tourmalines,  Rommelsberg  gives  the  formula  : 

(2M'O.Si05)  .  «(RsO,;B«0>)SiO», 

M  denoting  a  monntomic  metal  (2  ut.  of  which  may  of  conrso  be  replaced  by  M~),  and 
R  a  triatomic  metal.  Most  tourmalines  contain  also  a  small  quantity  of  fluorinf. 
which  (as  in  topaz)  may  bo  regarded  as  replacing  part  of  the  oxygen.  For  the  full 
discussion  of  the  formula,  see  R  ammelsberg  (ioc.  cit.). 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  composition  of  the  several  varieties  of  tourma- 
line al*>ve  enumerated,  according  to  analyses  by  Rammelsberg: — 

a.  M  a  g  u  o  s  i  u  m  - 1  o  u  r  m  a  1  i  n  e,  from  Gouvcrneur,  St.  I  .awrence  County,  New  York : 
brown;  specific  gravity  =  3  049.— b.  Magnesium-iron  tourmaline,  from  Texas, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania:  very  thin,  dark-green,  translucent;  specific  gravity 
=  3013.— c.  Iron-tourmaline,  from  Sonnenberg,  near  Andreasberg,  in  the 
Harz:  specific  gravity  =  3  243  (the  heaviest  tourmaline).— d.  Iron-manganese 
tourma  li  ne,  from  Elba :  green,  often  reddish  or  blackish  at  one  end;  specific  gra- 
vity =  3112  — e.  Manganese-tourmaline,  from  Faris,  in  the  State  of  Maine: 
dark-red;  specific  gravity  =  3  019: 


a. 

b. 

c. 

tt. 

e. 

Fluorine  . 

2-28 

236 

1-64 

235 

258 

Phosphoric  anhydride . 

0-20 

0  12 

0-27 

Silica 

38-85 

38-45 

36-51 

381 9 

38  33 

Boric  anhydride 

825 

848 

7  62 

739 

900 

Alumina  . 

31  32 

34-56 

32-92 

39  16 

43  15 

Manganic  oxide 

4  74 

112 

Ferric  oxido 

1  27 

3  31 

813 

314 

Ferrous  oxido  . 

•  * 

009* 

9-62f 

? 

Magnesia  . 

14-89 

9  11 

0-78 

100 

102 

Limo 

1-60 

0-71 

0-72 

08* 

Soda 

1-28 

200 

1-36 

2-40 

260 

Iiithia 

074 

117 

Potash 

0-26 

0-73 

0-58 

0-34 

0-68 

Loss  by  ignition 

3- 19 

3-30 

2~31 

328 

361 

The  colour  of  tourmalines  varies  according  to  their  composition  :  red  tourmalines 
(ruhrllitc,  siUrite,  daouriU,  a/yrite)  are  those  which  contain  lithium  and  manganese 
with  little  or  no  iron  (manganese-tourmalines);  the  violet-blue  and  green  varieti** 
gonerally  contain  lithium,  iron,  and  manganese  (iron-manganese  tourmalines) ;  th<* 
black  (schorl)  are  either  iron-  or  magnesium-iron  tourmalines ;  the  yellow  and  brown 
mostly  magnesium-tourmalines.  Hence  the  chemical  characters  of  tourmalines  vary 
to  a  considerable  extent,  according  to  their  colour. 

Tourmalines  not  containing  lithia,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  form,  with 
strong  iutumcsonce,  and  more  easily  in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  iron,  whiteer 
yellowish  masses,  which  afterwards  melt  to  white,  yellowish,  or  grey  slags.  Heated 
with  fluor-spar  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  they  give — like  all  other  tourmalines— 
the  reaction  of  boric  acid.  Magnosium-iron  tourmalines  yield,  after  swelling  up,  a 
white,  grey,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  brown  slag  ;  iron-tourmalines,  after  intumescence, 

•  Manganous  oxide.  f  Containing  0*11  manganotii  oxldr. 
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brown  or  black  slags ;  iron- manganese  tourmalines  (the  dark-coloured  or  blue)  melt 
before  tho  blowpipe,  with  difficulty  and  slight  intumescence,  to  grey  or  brownish  slags, 
and,  when  boated  in  a  furnace,  bake  together  to  compact  dark-brown  mosses.  Green 
tourmalines,  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  become  white  and  opaque,  melt  on  very  thin 
edges  to  an  enamel  covered  with  small  bubbles,  and  when  heated  in  a  crucible,  form 
porcelain-like  masses  without  fusing;  only  the  green  tourmaline  of  Brazil,  aud  that  of 
Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts,  swell  up  before  the  blowpipe,  and  yield,  partly  a 
greyish-yellow  slag,  partly  an  unfused  violet-green  mass;  when  strongly  heated  in  a 
crucible,  they  form  an  opaque  brownish  slag.  Manganese-tourmalines  generally  exfo- 
liate before  the  blowpipe,  becoming  white  and  opaque,  and,  when  heated  in  a  cruciblo, 
sometimes  sinter  slightly  together. 

At  a  strong  red  heat,  all  tourmalines  lose  several  percent,  of  their  weight,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  silicic  fluoride,  and  perhaps  abo  of  l  oric  fluoride.  It  is  only 
after  having  undergone  this  change  that  the  pulverised  tourmaline  can  be  decomj>osed 
by  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  whereas  this  acid  acts  but  slightly  on  tho  original  tourmaline, 
and  other  acids  still  less  or  not  at  all.  According  to  v.  Kobell,  pulverised  tourmaline  is 
imperfectly  decomposed  bv  sulphuric  acid  before  fusion,  almost  completely  after  fusion. 

Tourmalines  are  usually  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica-slate;  thoy  also  occur  in 
dolomite  or  granular  limestone,  and  in  sandstone  near  dykes  of  igneous  rocks.  Largo 
black  tourmalines  occur  in  Greenland  ;  at  llorlberg,  near  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria  ;  at 
Kanngbricka,  in  Sweden,  and  near  Bovey  iu  Devonshire.  Small  brilliant  crystals, 
occurring  in  decomposed  felspar,  at  Andreasberg  in  tho  llarz,  conHtituto  tho  variety 
called  njihrite.  Bubollito  and  green  tourmalines  occur  near  Ekathcrinenburg  in 
Siberia;  pink  crystals  are  found  in  Elba;  pale  yellowish-brown  crystals  in  talc  at 
Windsch-Kappell  in  Carinthia;  green  at  Airolo.  in  Switzerland;  white  specimens- 
(achro'i(e)  come  from  St.  Gothard,  Siberia,  and  Elba.  Black  tourmalines  occur  with 
the  emery  of  Naxos.  Magnificent  red  and  green  tourmalines  have  been  found  at 
Paris,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  some  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  transparent  ruby-red 
within,  surrounded  by  green  or  red  at  one  extremity,  and  groen  at  the  other.  (Res- 
pecting other  American  localities,  see  Dana,  ii.  27-4.) 

TOURMALrNE,  ARTIFICIAL  This  namo  has  been  applied  to  sulphate  of 
iodoquinine,  on  account  of  its  optical  properties.    (Seo  Quinink,  p.  25.) 

TOTCRBSAXAJTS-ROCK.  TOVRMAIZNZ-SLATE.  Tourmaline  and 
quartz  are  found  united  in  rocks  like  mica  and  quartz,  and  thus  form  tourmaline-rock 
and  tourmnline-slate.  The  former  is  a  crystal lo-granular  mixture,  containing  also 
crystals  of  felspar ;  in  tho  latter,  tourmaline,  varying  in  structure  from  acicular  to  gran- 
ular, occurs  in  alternate  layers  with  granular  quartz.  These  slates,  by  taking  up  mica, 
pass  into  mica-slate,  or  by  taking  up  felspar  into  gneiss  ;  the  mixture  called  tourma- 
line-rock passes,  in  like  manner,  into  tourmaline-granite.  (Haudw.  d.  Chcni.  viii.  10 10.) 

TOWANITE.    Syn.  with  Coi>per-pyritks  (ii.  77). 

TRACHTDOLESITE.  This  namo  is  applied  to  certain  rook«,  resembling  both 
trachyte  nnd  dolerite  in  external  appearance,  and  consisting  of  oligoelase  or  labradorito 
and  amphibole  or  augite,  with  more  or  less  magnetic  iron-ore.  The  mixture  is  rine- 
*  grained,  and  usually  forms  a  grey  or  brown  mass,  in  which  small  crystals  of  tho 
above-named  minerals  are  imbi'ddcd.  Specific  gravity  — 2*7  to  2  8.  The  proportion 
of  silica  in  the  rock  is  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  On  the  trachydolerito  of  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  see  Do  iters  (Inaugural  dissertation  ;  J)e  connexu  indr  trachytcn  <t  basaUcn, 
$c,  Bonna?,  1861;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1069);  on  that  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
Cochius  (J.  pr.  Chom.  xciii.  129;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  872). 

TKACBYTB.  A  felspathic  rock,  having  a  rough  surface  of  fracture,  and  usnally 
consisting  of  a  fine-grained  or  compact  ground  mass  of  sanidin,  oligoelase,  nlbite,  or 
hibradorite,  or  two  of  these  minerals  together,  enclosing  crystals  or  crystalline  particles 
of  these  felspars,  also  of  amphihole  or  augite,  and  dark-coloured  mica.  When  the  fel- 
spathic ground-mass  is  decomposed,  the  rock  becomes  an  indurated  clay,  and  is  then 
sometimes  called  domite;  such  an  altered  trachyte  occurs  on  the  Puy-de-J)i»me. 
Nodules  of  trachyte,  bound  together  by  a  trachytic  cement,  form  trachy  tc-eonglo- 
merateortrachy  tc-breccia.  Trachyte-porphyries  are  trachytes  in  which  tho 
ground-mass  is  more  or  less  compact,  and  the  imbedded  crystals  of  sanidin  are  more 
distinct  than  in  ordinary  trachyte;  the  nuk  also  frequently  contains  brown  or  black 
crystals  of  mica,  and  sometimes  small  crystals  or  grains  of  quartz.  On  the  trachytes  of 
tl  eEugenesian  Mountains,  near  Padua,  see  G.  v.  Bath  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  916);  on 
those  of  Auvergne,  Kossmann  (ibid.  018). 

TRAGACAJSTTK,    Sec  Gust  (ii.  955). 

TRAQOPOOOV.    The  goatVbcard,  Tragnpogoa  pratams,  a  composite  plant  of 
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the  suborder  Cwhoracra>,  contains,  according  to  Sprongol(J.  f.  techn.  Chcm.  via. 
363),  in  100  pts.  of  tho  fresh  plant,  79  0  water,  19  9  organic  substance,  and  110  ash. 
The  ash  free  from  carbonic  acid  contains,  in  100  pts. : 

K'O.  N*»0.  CaO.  MkO.  A1»0\  F«*0\  Mn-*0».  SiO?.  SO\  P*0\  CI. 
246       24        339       74       14       03       02       39       86       98  74 

TRANSPIRATION.  A  term  applied  by  Graham  to  tho  passage  of  gases  and 
liquids  through  capillary  tubes.    (See  Gases,  ii.  820 ;  and  Liquids,  iii.  722.) 

TRANSUDATION.  A  physiological  term,  denoting  the  passage  of  liquids  from 
the  bloodvessels,  without  laceration  or  perforation,  into  closed  or  open  cavities  of  tho 
body,  into  tho  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  or  sometimes  on  to  the  surface  of  tho  body. 
(See  Serous  Fluids,  p.  235.) 

TRAP.  A  geological  term,  which  was  applied  to  melaphyro,  basalt,  dolcrite, 
diabase,  gabbro,  &c,  and  generally  to  more  or  less  compact,  dark-coloured,  ernptive 
rocks,  before  the  several  species  were  distinguished  according  to  their  constituents. 
Trap-porphyry  is  an  old  name  for  the  so-called  greenstone-porphyries,  melaphyres,  and 
phonolitcs. 

TRAP  A.  The  mineral  constituents  of  this  water-plant  and  of  the  water  of  a  pond 
near  Ntiruberg,  in  which  it  grows,  have  been  examined  by  Gorup-Besanez  (Ann. 
Ch.  Fharm.  cxviii.  220  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  751). — A  is  thecomposition  of  the  ash  of 
the  plant  gathered  in  June  (stem-leaves,  radical  leaves,  and  roots);  B,  that  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  May;  C  that  of  the  fruit  (the  whole  in  percentages,  after  deduction 
of  charcoal  and  sand);  D,  the  composition,  in  100  pts.,  of  the  ignited  water-residue 
(amounting  to  0  8014  pt.  in  10,000  pts.  of  water): 


Ath 
prr  cprit. 

sio*. 

Mn'0«. 

c*o. 

MgO. 

K»0. 

Na?0. 

CI. 

SC. 

A.  15-92 

27  34 

23-40 

1470 

17  65 

615 

606 

271 

0-46 

253 

B.  2946 

28  66 

29-62 

757 

14-91 

756 

6  89 

1-41 

065 

273 

C.  775 

484 

68-60 

963 

9-77 

091 

1-26 

062 

041 

392 

D.    .  . 

1  90 

111 

015 

42-24 

1808 

907 

9  21 

118 

1703 

From  the  considerable  proportion  of  iron-  and  manganese-oxides  in  the  ash  of  the 
plant,  and  from  tho  different  proportions  of  tho  several  constituents  in  the  plant-nsh 
and  in  tho  water,  Gorup-Besanez  concludes  that  water-plants  possess  the  power  of 
selecting  the  constituents  of  tho  nutritive  matters  presented  to  them. 

TRASS.  A  volcanic  mass  resembling  pumice,  and  containing  silicates  decompos- 
able by  slaked  lime,  so  that  it  is  available  for  the  preparation  of  cements.  (See  Sili- 
cates of  Calcium,  p.  251.) 

TRAVERSELXiZTB.  A  name  applied  by  Schecrer  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciii.  109) 
to  certain  pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  after  augite  (regarded  by  him  as  paramorph*, 
iv.  350\  occurring  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont.  Th*se  pseudomorphs  are  remarkable 
for  retaining  the  form  of  the  augite  crystals,  while  the  substance,  in  consequence  of 
tho  transformation,  has  acquired  a  fibro-crystalline  structure,  so  that  the  augitic 
crystals  are  made  up  of  parallel  fibres. 

TRJEVBRTJJTO.  Calcareous  tufa,  occurring  at  Tivoli,  Viterbo,  Ascoli,  and  other 
places  iu  Central  Italy. 

TREEALAi  or  TRZCALA.  A  substanco  imported  from  Persia,  and  consisting 
of  the  hollow  cocoons  of  a  coleopterous  insect  (Larinu*  maculatu*).  Th*  larva  of  this 
insect  eats  tho  branc  hes  of  Echutops  persica,  for  tho  sake  of  the  sugar,  starch,  and  gum 
contained  in  them,  and  afterwards  voids  these  substances  to  form  its  eocoon.  The 
organic  portion  of  trehala  cousins,  according  to  Guibourt  (J.  Phann.  [3],  xxxiv.  81; 
Jahresb.  1858,  p.  485),  of  66  5  per  cent,  starch,  4*6  sparingly  soluble  gum,  28  9  sugar, 
and  bitter  principle.  The  sugar,  called  trehalose,  appears  to  be  identical  with  tho 
myeose  of  ergot  -of- rye  (iii.  1098).  The  starch  differs  from  that  of  the  potato,  being 
more  like  that  of  sago,  or  still  more  like  tho  insoluble  portion  of  gum-tragncanth. 
Trehala  yields  4  6  per  cent,  ash,  of  which  3  pts.  are  solublo  in  water,  and  consist  of 
alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  with  small  quantities  of  phosphate;  14 
pts.  insoluble,  consisting  chiefly  of  calcic  carbonate  with  a  little  ferric  phosphate;  and 
0*2  sand.  Trehala  has  a  sweetish  taste,  swells  up  in  water,  and  is  converted  into  a 
thick  mucilaginous  paste. 

TREHALOSE.    Seo  Mycose  (iii.  1068). 

TREMELLA.  A  genus  of  gelatinous  alga?.  Tr.  mcscnterica  was  found  by  Brandos 
to  contain,  in  tho  dry  state,  84  pts.  of  a  substance  which  swelled  up  in  water,  and 
5  pts.  of  a  peculiar  crvstallisable  resinous  body,  called  t  rem  ell  in,  bnt  not  further 
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investigated.  TV.  Kostoe  contains,  in  the  fresh  state,  07  per  cent,  water  and  2-5  dry 
substance;  the  ash  consists  mainly  of  potaHsium-salts.  (Braconnot.) 

TEEBXENBCESXTB.  A  name  given  by  Piddington  to  a  black,  scaly,  metallically 
lustrous  mineral,  probably  an  impure  graphite,  containing  85*7  per  cent,  carbon, 
together  with  earthy  matters,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  water.  (Dana,  ii.  30.) 

TREM O LITE.    A  subspecies  of  hornblende  (iii.  169). 

TRX.  In  this  Dictionary  the  syllable  tri,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  radicle  occurring 
in  any  compound,  denotes  that  the  compound  in  question  contains  three  ntoms  of  that 
radicle :  e.  g.,  trichloride  of  bismuth  Bid' ;  trioxido  of  antimony,  Sb'-'O* ;  trisodic 
phosphate,  Na'PO* ;  triethylamine,  (C-IP)*N,  &c.  The  prefix  ttr  is  often  used  in  tho 
same  sense.    (See  Nomenclature,  iv.  125,  127.) 

Individual  tri-componnds  are,  for  the  most  part,  described  under  the  several  general 
headings  :  e.  g.,  trichloride  of  bismuth  under  Bismuth,  Cht.oiudks  of  ;  trisodic  phos- 
phate under  Phosphates  of  Sodium  ;  triethylamine  undor  Ethyi-aminks,  &c. 

TBXAX.X.YX.-STTX.PHXODXX>S.  (C'H^'SI.  Tnallytsnljiniodnr.—Tl^s  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  heating  allylic  sulphide  with  methylic  iodide  in  prismatic  crystals, 
soluble  in  water,  and  forming  an  alkaline  liquid  with  silver-oxido.  (Cahours, 
Jahresb.  1865,  p.  476.) 

T8XA*XYX.-GX.YC88Xir,  C'H^O1  =  [£»}{")' I  °'*  appears  to  bo  produced 
by  heating  1  vol.  acrolein,  3  vols,  amylic  alcohol,  and  05  vol.  acetic  ncid,  to  110°  for 
twelve  hours.    It  is  decomposed  by  distillation.    (Alsberg,  Jahresb.  18G4,  p.  495.) 

TRXATVXYX.XDEX7S.    See  Trioxamtlamixk. 

TRXANOSPERIVIA.  In  the  root  of  Trianosperma  firifolia,  a  climbing  eucurbi- 
taccous  }  hint,  indigenous  in  Brazil,  Peck  holt  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  cxiii.  104)  found 
a  drastic  bitter  principle  {toguyin),  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallising  in  pointed  needles  {trianospcrmin)% 
and  another  {trianospermitin),  crystallising  in  white  grains,  soluble  in  ether,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  bosides  several  resins. 

TSXCALA.    Syn.  with  Trkhala  (p.  878). 

TRXCAPROXTYI.AMXlfB.    See  Triq/INAXTHYI-AMIxt:. 

TRXC2kHBAXX.YX.XC  ACID.  CII'O'  -  (C'lPO3/  j  Q1  Maxwell  Simp- 
son, Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xii.  236;  xiv.  77;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  331. — Wiehclhaus, 
Aun.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxii.  60. — lHasiwetz,  Zeitsehr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  p.  734; 
Jahresb.  1864. p.  395.)  — A  tribasic  acid,  formerly  called  curhaUylic  acid,  discovered 
by  Maxwell  Simpson,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  potash  uj>on  allylic  tricyanido : 

CW\CX)*  +  3KHO  +  3IPO  -  OIPK'O'  +  3NH». 
Dcssaignes  (Compt.  rend.  Iv.  510),  by  treating  nconitic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam, 
obtaine<l  a  peculiar  acid,  which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  in  the  pure 
state ;  and  this  acid  has  boen  shown  by  Wichelhaus  to  bo  identical  with  tricnrballylic 
acid.  Lastly,  Hlnsiwetz  has  obtained  the  same  acid  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  nconitic  ether. 

Pr«paration. —  1.  From  Allylic  tricyanide. — 1  at.  allylic  tribromido  and  3  at. 
pure  potassium  cyanide  are  heated  to  100°  in  a  closed  flask  for  sixteen  hours  with  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the  decanted  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  with  potassium- 
hydrate  as  long  as  ammonia  is  ovolved.  Tho  alcohol  is  then  dintilhd  off;  thu 
remaining  potassium-salt  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  the  dried  mass  exhausted  with 
alcohol ;  and  tho  acid  remaining  after  evaporation  of  tho  alcohol,  first  converted  into 
an  ammonium-salt,  then  into  the  less  soluble  silver-Halt.  By  decomposing  the  latfer 
with  sulphydric  acid,  the  tricnrballylic  acid  is  obtained  pure  (Simps on). — 2.  From 
Aconit ic  acid. — The  sodium -salt  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
aeon i tic  acid  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  washed  precipitafo  is  decom- 
posed with  sulphydric  acid  ;  tho  ncid  thereby  liberated,  is  repeatedly  crystallised,  and 
then  converted  into  a  silver-salt,  to  free  it  from  obstinately  adhering  resinous  substance, 
and  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  (Wichelhaus). — When  ethylic  aconi- 
tate  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sodium-amalgam  (containing  0  8  per  cent,  sodium), 
sufficient  to  form  a  thick  unctuous  mass,  tho  mixture  being  cooled  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  mass  is  treated  with  ether,  tho  ethereal  solution  boiled  with  potash,  then 
neutralised  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  lead-salt  is  obtained,  which,  when 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  tricnrballylic  ncid.    (Illasi wetz.) 

Properties.  —  Tricnrballylic  acid  forma  colourless  crystals,  which  (according  to 
Millers  determination)  are  trimetric,  and  exhibit  the  combination  ool'ao  .  ocP  .  ^1  » 
.  »P2.'JP'2.    Angle  -  113°  34';  :  -  131°  52';  c*P* 
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:  *P  -  134°  0';  ooP  :  ocP  «  92°  0';  :  oof 2  -  1525  38';  »P»  :  2f*2 

-  142°  10';  »P:2P2  -  147°  37];  ocp2  :  2^2  -  153°  1'.  The  crystals  ckave 
perfectly  jvirallel  to  ocP» .  The  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  ppar- 
ingly  soluble  in  ether,  nud  has  an  agreeably  acid  taste.  It  resembles  succinic  hcid  in 
not  being  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  in  forming,  after  neutralisation,  a  red-brown 
precipitate  with  ferric  chloride;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  that  acid  by  melting  at 
158°,  ami  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature.  (Simpson.) 

Tricarbally  latos. — The  neutralised  solution  of  the  acid  gives  precipitates  with 
the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium  only  after  addition  of  alcohol.— The  barium-salt, 

C,,H,0Ba*0''.6HtO,  gives  up  its  water  at  130°  (Hlasiwetz).— Tho  calcium-salt, 

C,,II,,Ca,01*.4lIsO,  is  a  white,  amorphous,  slightly  soluble  powder. — The  cupric  salt, 

C"II,#Cu,0,,t  is  a  bluish-green,  the  Icad-sa't,  C"WM?On,  a  white  precipitate.  Th? 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  boiled  with  recently  precipitated  men-uric  oxide,  yield** 
filtrate,  which  on  evaporation  deposits  white  crystals,  having  a  silvery  lustre.— The 
sUar-salt  contains  CIl*Ag*0*. — The  sodium-salts  of  tricarballylic  acid  aro  easily  solu- 
ble, and  difficult  to  crystallise. — The  disodic  salt  has  probably  the  composition 
C*H6Na*0«.2H-0.  (Simpson.) 

TRZCAEBALLTLXC  ETHERS.    The  ethylic  ether,  ^q^y  j  0',  is  formed  by 

passing  hydrochloric  acid  pis  into  a  solution  of  tricarballylic  acid  in  absolute  alooliol, 
aud  distilling  the  product,  after  fm-ing  it  from  excess  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  coloarlw* 
liquid,  boiling  between  295°  and  306°,  slightly  soluble  in  Mater,  and  having  a  tliarp 
taste.  (Simpson.) 

The  amylic  ether,  k  ^»jjn  j«  prepared  in  liko  manner,  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid, 
having  a  sharp  taste,  and  a  very  hich  boiling-point.    (Si  mp  so  n.) 

Glyccrin-triearbaUylic  acid,     (CMI1) ^O*  ?,  is  formed  by  heating  tricarballylic  acid 

with  twice  its  weight  of  glycerin  to  200°  for  fieveral  hours.  On  neutralising  the  pro- 
duct with  baryta,  and  treating  the  salt  left  on  evaporation  with  nbsoluto  alcohol,  to 
remove  the  excess  of  glycerin,  a  barium-salt  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  have  tlie 

composition     (C'HV'fO*.  (Simpson.) 

TBZCHAXiCZTJB.  Cu"  As?0\ 5  IPO. — A  cuprie  arsenate,  allied  to  tyrolite,  occnr- 
ring  in  stellate  groups  and  dendritic  crusts  on  fahl-oro  at  an  unnamed  locality  ia 
Siberia. 

It  has  a  verdigris-green  colour  and  silky  lustre ;  hardness  =  2.  When  heated  '» 
a  tube,  it  decrcpitatos  very  strongly,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  becomes 
dark-brown.  The  dehydrated  mineral  melts  to  a  bead  on  charcoal,  in  the  outer  blo»- 
pipe-flame  ;  in  the  inner  flame  it  gives  off  arsenic  vapours,  ami  is  reduced  to  granule* 
of  copper.  It  dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitnc  aoui, 
without  evolution  of  gas.    (R.  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiii.  212.) 

TRICBOPTRXTS.  Syn.  with  Capillary  Pyoites  or  Native  Sulphide  of  Nicxn 
(iv.  42). 

TBICX.21SXTB.    Syn.  with  Fakllmtr  (ii.  615). 
TRXDACIUIW.    Syn.  with  Thuidacu™  (p.  788). 

TRIDECTL,  HYDRIDE  OP.  C'H*  =  C'^'MI.  Hydride  of  C<>chy>.-\ 
hydrocjirbon  of  the  mandi-gas  series,  occurring  in  American  petroleum.  It  boils  at 
216° — 218°,  has  a  strong  turpentine-like  odour,  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame,  and  is 
converted  by  chlorine  into  chloride  of  tridecyl,  C"H4,C1.  (Pelouzo  and  Cahours, 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  530.) 

TRUTHYLGLTCERIN,  or  TSZSTHTX.ZV.   CW  -  (™not  _ 

This  compound,  which  Reboul  and  Ixmrcenco  obtained  by  treating  dicthyl-ehh»rhy« 
drin  with  sodium-efhylato  (ii.  884),  is  likewise  produced  by  heating  1  vol.  acrolein, 
1  vol.  alcohol,  and  0'ovol.  acetic  acid  to  100J;  also,  in  small  quantity,  by  gently  lu-ating 
a  mixture  of  acrolein  and  alcohol  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  but  in  this  n& 
brown  resinous  products  are  likewise  formed. 

Triethvlin  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour,  somewhat  soluble  in  wnt^r, 
lK>iling  at  186°,  and  of  specific  gravity  0-8055  at  15°.  (Alsberg,  Jahresb.  1865,  p. 
495.) 
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Soe  the  next  article. 

TKIETHTX^XTXPHTTROVB  COMPOITjrDS.  (A.  v.  Oeffelo,  Chem.  Sue. 
J.  xvii.  106;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  82;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  478. — Cahours,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  352;  cxxxvi.  151;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  476.— Dehn,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Suppl.  iv.  83  ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  479.)-  Ethyh'c  monosulphide,  (CH'^S,  and 
ethylic  iodide,  when  heated  together,  unite  and  form  triethylic  sulphiodide, 
(C*H*)'SI  ;  this  compound,  decomposed  by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  corresponding 
hydroxylate,  (CJH*)*S(HO) ;  and  from  this,  which  is  a  strong  base,  the  correspond- 
ing chloride,  sulphate,  nitrate,  &c,  may  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  (v.  Oeffelp.) 

Bromide  and  chloride  of  ethyl  unite,  in  like  manner,  with  ethylic  sulphide,  but  less 
readily  than  the  iodide.  (Cahours.) 

Triethylic  sulphiodide  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  ethylic 
sulphydrate  (mercaptan),  or  of  hydriodic  acid  on  ethylic  sulphide  (Cahours),  thus : 

C*H\H.S  +  2C«H»I    -    (CJH*)«SI  +  HI. 
2(CaH»)'S  +  HI    =    (C«H»)1SI.+  CHUI.S. 

Triethylic  sulphobromide  is  further  produced,  together  with  other  sulphobroniides 
of  ethyl  and  ethylene,  by  heating  ethylic  sulphide  with  ethylenic  bromide  and  water, 
the  reaction  taking  place  by  several  stages,  as  follows : 


(C*H*)»S 
Ethvltc 
•ulpfiide. 


C'H^Br* 

Ethylenic 
bromide. 


2C  IPBr. 
Ethylic 
biomide. 


C-H'S  +  CH«Br* 
Ethylenic  Ethyl-nlc 


(C'H»)?8 
Ethvlic 

•  Ulp'hidf. 


(C'H1)^ 

Ethyilc 
sulphide. 


+  C-IPBr 

Ethylic 


C*H«Br» 
Ethrlenlc 
bromide. 


Ethylenic 
sulphide. 

(CUO'SBr*. 
Ethylenic 
tulphodibro- 
mide. 

(C,H»)'SBr. 

Triethylic 
•ulphobro- 
rnide. 


(C'H'XCIPj'SBr3. 

Ethylene-dle"  hylic 


The  mode  of  separating  these  products  will  be  described  further  on. 
The  constitutions  of  these  triethylic  sulphur-compounds  may  be  represented  in  three 
different  ways.    The  iodide,  for  example,  may  be  regarded : 

(S" 

a.  As  triethylic  sulphiodide,  (C,H*)*  j  j  . 

0.  As  iodide  of  triethylsulphine,  (ClH*)'S"'.I. 

7.  As  sulphurous  triethiodide,  S*T  j v    j  '  . 

In  the  first  of  these  formula?  the  sulphur  it*  diequivalent,  in  the  second  tricquiva- 

Un..Md,B.hethinl.etra«1»iv.lcnt,  »  in  .ulplmrou,  acid.  gjo-.   The  last  is, 

perhaps,  the  most  probable  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies. 

In  the  ethylenic  sulphodibromide,  obtained  by  Dehn,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, the  sulphur  may,  in  like  manner,  be  regarded  as  hexequiralent,  as  in  sulphuric 
acid;  thus: 

{(C*IV)" 

(C*Hl)7SBr»    =    .Sulphuric  Diethylene-dibromide,  8'»J  (CH')". 

(  Br5 


Sulphuric  Ethyleue-diethyldibromide,  (C*H»)». 

(  Br* 


((CH*)" 


Sulphurous  Bromotriethide,  S(C*H*),Br.. — This  compound  is  produced,  as 
above  stated,  by  heating  1  at.  ethylic  sulphide  with  I  at.  ethylic  bromide,  to  130° — 
1403,  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  needles,  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (Cahours; 
Dehn.) 

Sulphurous  Chlorotricthide,  S(C2H4),C1.— Ethylic  chloride  heated  to  100° 
for  sixty  hours  with  ethylic  sulphide  yields  only  traces  of  this  compound  (Cahours). 
Dehn  prepares  it  from  the  mixture  of  products  obtained  by  heating  ethylic  sulphide 
with  ethylenic  bromido  {supra)  as  follows: — The  watery  portion  of  the  product, 
containing  sulphurous  broraotriethidc,  sulphuric  dibromo-diethylenide,  and  sulphuric 
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dibrnmo-ethylene-diethide,  if  separated  from  the  oily  layer  (containing  diethylonic 
sulphide),  and  evaporated ;  tho  residuo  is  redissolved  in  water;  the  filtrate  digested 
with  recently-precipitated  silver-oxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silver-sulphide ;  and 
tho  liquid  (freed  from  silver  and  sulphuric  acid)  is  supersat united  with  hydrochloric 
ucid,  concentrated,  and  fractionally  precipitated  with  platinic  chloride.  The  first 
scanty  precipitates  thereby  obtained  consist  of  tho  chloroplatinatcs  of  sulphuric  di- 
ehloro-diethylenide,  S(C,H,)5Cla.rtCl,t  and  Bulphurous  diddoro-ethylcne-diethid*, 
SCCn^iC-l^CRIHCl';  finally,  tho  chloroplatiuate  of  sulphurous  chlorotriethide 
crystallise  out ;  and  tliis  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  sulphurous 
chlorotriethide. 

Sulphurous  chlorotriethide  volatilises  with  vnpour  of  water,  deliquesces  in  moist 
air,  is  insoluble  in  other,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  a 
syrupy  aqueous  solution  in  whito  needles.  It  unites  with  metallic  chlorides.— The 
c'h/oromercurate,  S^C-'ll^CUHgCl',  crystallises  in  needles  or  lamina?,  which  dissolr? 
in  C5  8  pts.  water  at  20°  (or  in  8  pts.  at  80°),  melt  and  partially  sublime  at  a  temp- 
rut  ure  a  little  above  100°.— The  chlorostannaU  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  crystallising  id 
needles.  (Dohn.) 

The  cMoroplatiuate,  2S(C,II»)*Cl.PtCl\  prepared  as  above,  crystallises  from  a  hot 
saturated  solution  in  small  light  red  needles,  and  by  slow  cooling  of  a  warm  non-sa*n- 
rated  solution  in  garnet-red,  well-developed  cry  stals,  which  (according  to  A.  Knop'* 
determination)  are  raonoclinic,  and  usually  exhibit  the  combination  ocP  .  oP  .  xl'* 
•»-  P» ,  the  last  two  faces  being  subordinate,  and  sometimes  wanting,  whereby  ik 
crystals  acquire  a  rhombohedral  character.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  h  :  c  «=  0  6745  :  1 
1  1068.  Angle  b:  c  -  65°  6'  ;  <*P  :  ocP  (clinod.)  =  78°  52';  «P  :  oF  =  6r 
40' and  111°  20';  oP  :  +  P«  =  162°  0';  ocP  :  «P»  «  129°  3(T.  Tho  eryst.L. 
melt  at  about  170°,  dissolve  in  30  pts.  water  at  20°,  in  3  to  4  pts.  at  100°,  arc  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  quito  insoluble  in  ether.  (Dehn.) 

Sulphurous  Hydroxyltriethide,  S"  j or  Hydrate  of  Triethylfulphw, 

(C'H^'S.HO,  prepared  by  agitating  or  boiling  the  iodide  with  recently-precipitat^ 
silver-oxide,  forms  a  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which  quickly  absorbs  carbonic 
precipitates  metallic  salts  like  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  t« 
u crystalline,  extremely  deliquescent  mass  (v.  Oeffole).  According  to  Dehn.  it  dis- 
solves the  skin  like  caustic  potash,  eliminates  arnmouia  from  its  salts  when  warm--! 
with  them,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  slight  odour  of  ethylic  sulphide:  forms* 
green  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate,  black  at  the  l>oiling  heat ;  whito  with  zinc-tnl- 
phate  and  lead-acetate,  the  precipitate  in  either  case  being  insoluble  in  excess; 
alum,  &c.  it  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  excess*. 

Sulphurous  lodotriethide,  S(C*'H*),I,  is  prepared  by  heating  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  ethylic  sulphide  and  iodide  to  10o°— 110°;  or  1  at.  mercaptan.  2  at.  ethyl*? 
iodide,  and  1  at.  absolute  alcohol  to  140°.  It  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  is 
small  crystals,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  exhibiting  the  comhinstiw 
ocpoo  .  P*>  .  Poo  .  cc P,  often  tabular  from  predominance  of  ocPac  ,  and  with  thef.w^ 
1*30  generally  occurring  heinihedrally.  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  b  - 
alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  ;  when  heated  above  100°,  it  melts,  and  deevw- 
poses  into  ethylic  sulphide  and  iodide,  without  separation  of  iodine. — When  the  etb"^ 
alcoholic  mother-liquor  remaining  in  tho  preparation  of  the  iodide,  and  containing  * 
large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  is  shaken  up  with  mercury,  the  compound  S(C  HVl.H:!1 
is  formed,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  light-yellow  needles  or  lamina-,  spuria.'.' 
soluble  in  water.  (Dehn.) 

Sulphurous   Mtratolricthidc,  S^j^V*,  or  Nitrate  of  TrutkyhutpH* 

(C-lPy.SNO3,  obtained  by  treating  the  hydrate  with  nitric  acid,  forms  deliquesce' 
needles,  uniting  in  radiate  laminie;  it  combines  with  nitrate  of  silver,  forming  tte 
scaly  double  salt,  S(C,H4)s(NO*).AgNO,>  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  it 
alcohol. 

Sulphurous   Sulphatotrivthide,   S*  j  ^ }  *)",  or  Sidphate  of  Trkth yhnlp^- 

[(Ct\lyfS]*.SQ\  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  silver-sulphate,  fore* 
indistinct  crystalline  aggregates,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

Acetate. — When  sulphurous  bromctriethide  is  decomposed  with  acetate  of  lead. 
the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  crystalline  crusts  are  formed,  whirl 
separate  from  alcohol  covered  with  a  layer  of  ether,  in  largo  crystals  containing  l  i- 
mine— perhaps  a  compound  of  sulphurous  bromotriethide  with  sulphurous  acetotriethidr ; 
and  by  completely  removing  the  bromine  with  acetate  of  silver,  the  acet  otriethidr, 
or  acetate  of  t  ri ot  hy  Is  u  1  ph  i  nc,  (C'HyS^C'-'lPO-'),  is  obtained  as  a  gummy  ma!*. 
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slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefroin  in  flocks  by  other. 
(Dehn.) 

Sulphurous  Iodoinethodiethide  and  Iodo-amyldiethide  aro  obtained,  like  sulphurous 
iodot riet hide,  by  heating  othylic  sulphide  with  methylic  or  amylic  iodide.  The  former, 
treated  with  silver-oxide,  yields  a  deliquescent  hydrate  ;  and  from  this  a  platinum-salt 
may  bo  obtained,  crystallising  in  needle?,  and  containing  2CII\C2HJ)'*'SCl.PtCl*. 
(Cahours ;  Dehn.) 

&XTTXPKYCXTB.    See  Tbitylphtcitr  (p.  895.) 

The  ash  of  three  species  of  this  genus,  used  as  fodder  for  cattle — 
viz.,  TV. pratense, common  clover  (I.),  Tr.  pratense  perenne  (II.), and  TV.  medium  (111.) — 
has  been  analysed  by  Way  and  Ogston  (Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  J.  xi.  [2],  536  ;  Jahresb.  I860, 
p.  668),  with  the  foil  owing  results :  j  n  IU 

Water,  in  100  pts.  of  air-dried  substance.       .       .    81  0       81  0  786 
Ash  per  cent,  in  dry  substance       ....     9n*  6       8*45       7 '97 
Sulphur  per  cent,  in  dry  substance  .       .       .       .     0  27       0  10       0  20 

Composition  of  the  Ash  in  \Wpts. 

K'O.  Na-O.  CnO.  Mg().  F«*05.  SO*.  SiO«.  CO2.  P-O*.  KCI.  NaCI. 

I.  36-4  .  .  22-6  4  1       0  2  1  8  0  6  23  5  6*7  2  4  15 

II.  221  2  8  26  6  10  2       0  3  2  1       1  1  227  8  5  .  .    3  4 

III.  34  7  .  .  24-5  4  5       0  2  11  0  6  25  5  5  4  0  8    2  5 

Way  (Hoy.  Agr.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  [1],  171),  has  also  determined  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  the  following  species  : 

TV.  pratense 
TV.  pratense  pcrenne 
Tr.  ineamatum  , 
Tr.  medium 
Tr.  procumbens  . 
TV.  rtpens  .  . 

Volcker  (Scott.  Agr.  Soc.  J.,  July  1853),  gives  the  following  composition:  No.  I. 
for  TV.  pratense  (red  clover) ;  No.  II.  for  TV.  repots  (white  clover) ;  No.  III.  for  Tr.hy- 
bridum  (Alsike  clover) :  Um  UI# 

Water   806  836  707 

Nitrogenous  substance       .       .  3*6  4-5  4  8 

Non-nitrogenous  substance        .  13  8  10  2  161 

Ash   2  0  1-6  20 

100  pts.  of  the  dry  seed  of  TV.  pratense  givo  4  68  pts.  ash,  of  which  121  is  soluble  in 
water,  3*19  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  0  28  consists  of  silica;  14  5  grms.  of  tho 
air-dried  plant  of  TV.  pratense  grown  in  sand  yielded  0  96  grm.  ash,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  plant  grown  in  artificial  soil  yielded  16  grm.  sish,  containing  respec- 
tively : 

In  ».mJ.      In  artificial 
soil. 

Soluble  in  water    ....    0  52  0  G6 

Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  .       .    0  35  0  94 

Silica   009  008 

090  168 

TKXGENIC  ACID.  C'H7NJ02  =  (CN^O.CTI^NH^O.  (Wohlcr  and  Lio- 
bip,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  296.) — This  acid,  containing  the  elements  of  cyanic  anhy- 
dride* and  aldehyde-ammonia,  is  obtained,  together  with  other  products,  by  passing  tho 
vapour  of  cyanic  acid  over  aldehyde  The  action  is  violent,  and  therefore,  to  avoid 
projection,  only  a  few  grammes  of  aldehyde  should  be  used,  and  the  vessel  kept  cool 
with  ico.  Tho  mass  soon  enters  into ;  ebullition,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
concretes  into  a  thick  substance,  like  calcined  borax ;  frequently  also  a  syrupy  mass  is 
obtained,  in  which  crystalline  crusts  gradually  form.  This  product  contains  trigenic 
acid,  cyamelide,  aldehyde-ammonia,  and  perhaps  other  accidental  products.  On  dis- 
solving it  in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  the  solution  as  long  as 
vapours  of  aldehyde  continue  to  go  off,  and  then  filtering,  the  trigenic  acid  crystallises 
out  on  cooling;  if  yellow,  it  must  be  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal.  Its  formation 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

CTl'O  +  3CNHO    =>    C'H'N'O'  +  CO3. 

Alcttirdt.         Cyanic  Trigenic 
acid.  acid. 
3  L  2 
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Trigenic  nckl  crystallises  in  *mall  pri*ms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  newly  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  melts  and  carbonises,  giving  off 
alkaline  vapours,  which  have  the  odour  of  chiuoline,  and  ai»pear  to  consist  of  that  alka- 
loid ;  cyanic  acid  ia  also  produced. 

Trigonic  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  unless  ammonia  is  also  added, 
i«  which  cise  trigrnatc  of  silver,  C'H'AgN'O*,  is  precipitated  mi  the  form  of  s  powder, 
appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  crystalline  spherules ;  when  exposed  to 
light,  it  acquires  a  violet  tint.  It  dissolve**  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in 
the  pulverulent  state  on  cooling.  Between  120°  and  130°  it  gives  off  water,  and 
becomes  light-brown  ;  and  at  160°  it  melts,  turning  black,  and  giving  off  a  thick 
vapour  having  the  odour  of  chiuoline. 

THIGEOCHIW.  Anow-ffraM.—A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  juncaginacew 
order.  7V.  moritimnm  contains,  according  to  Sprengel  («L  techn.  Chem.  v.  293;  vt. 
92),  in  100  pts  :  76  0  water,  207  organic  substance,  and  2-24  aah  (I.).  Tr.palustti 
contains 75'0  percent  water,  22*7  orgnnic  substance,  and  212  aah  (II.).  The  ashrtof 
those  two  plants  contain,  in  100  pts. : 

K*0.      Kh'O.       CaO.      MrO.     Al'0>.   Fe^O'.  Mu-0\  HO*.       CI.       P^O*.  S*». 
I.  177       22  3       10  0       2  2       0  2       17     .  .     4  4      3  28       4  9  » 
II.  13  7       20  7       U-C       3-9       0-2       04     Jo     5  1      130      fr6  261 

The  root  of  TV.  maritimtun  is  said  to  yield  a  large  quantity  of  starch- 

TMOLTOOILAMXC  ACID,    See  Glycoixamic  Acros  (ii.  905). 

TSZESPTTIAMXNZ,  (C'H'^'X.— Trictnanthylamitie.  (Petersen  aai 
Gossraann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  310;  cii.  312  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  388.— Peteri«» 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxii.  158;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  420.) — This  base,  originally  regard 
as  trihexylamine  (tricapronylaminc,>,  is  produced  by  heating  sulphite  of  cBawtthjl- 
ammonium  with  three  tunes  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  slaked  lime: 

3(C7H")(NH')SO»  +  3CaO    =    (C'H'»)'N  +  2NH»  +  3CaS04. 

It  is  also  formed  by  heating  cenanthyl-aimnonium-sulphite  by  itself  to  260° — 270°  »a 
a  sealed  tube.  When  purified  by  boiling  with  sodic  carbonate,  washing  with  witrr. 
and  rectifying  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  liquid,  paie-yeHow  by  transmit^, 
greenish-yellow  by  reflected  light,  and  strongly  efflorescent ;  it  has  an  alkaline  na- 
tion, a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  an  alkaline  aromatic  taste,  producing  after**"-' 
a  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat.  It  is  lighter  than  wat»»r,  and  nearly  iasoloN* 
therein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  precipitates  alumina  and  fcrr  c  oxide 
from  their  wilts,  and  redissolves  them  in  excess ;  does  not  decompose  ammonia-salt*. 

Tho  base  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air;  ita  salts  are  all  deliquescent,  ettilj 
alterable,  and  form  oily  drops  or  syrupy  masses. — The  chforopfatinate,  2C*'HuSp 
PtCl\  separates  from  alcoholic  solution,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  in  yellow  shiftinf 
scales. 

The  base,  left  in  contact  for  several  weeks  with  ethylic  iodide,  or  heated  with  it  t« 
100°  for  24  to  48  hours,  forms  a  red  oily  mass,  consisting  of  iodido  of  tribeptyl  ctbjl- 
ammonium,  (C'H'»)'(C*H»)NL 

TRIHEPXYI.IDEIffE-DlIlOSAWXI.IWi:.    C»W    -    ^H")^  * 

(C'H«)«  K\—Tri4cnanthythkue-diro*anilmc.    (II.  Schiff,  Compt*  mid.  IxU* 
<C,H,,),J 

Jithresb.  1865,  p.  420/1 — Produced  ns  an  acetate,  by  the  action  of  oenanthol  on  eryshv 
lised  acetato  of  rosaniline  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  separated  by  potash,  fromtbf 
blue  alccholic  solution  of  that  salt,  in  red  crystalline  flocks  : 

2(C3BH'«)IPN*  +  ncaP'O    =    (C*HW),V;C1I,4),X>  +  3IPO. 

RmaiiHin^.  CEiuiuhol.  TrlhcplylMrne-dliow- 

niline. 

It  forms  crystalline  copper-colonred  sails,  insoluble  in  water,  and  several  platimnn- 
salts.  Both  tho  base  and  its  salts  decompose  even  below  1003,  especially  in  presence" 
excess  of  cenanthol,  yielding  a  yellow  resinous  mass,  consisting  mainly  of  hepttli* 
dene-dibenzylidene-diamine,  C^H^N*  -  (C'II,,}(C,H»),N«.  This  compoosd 
scarcelv  exhibits  basic  properties,  but  nevertheless  forms  a  yellow  platinura-»^ 
2(CrH*N*HCl).PtCl\  Its  formation  probably  takes  plaeo  in  the  manner  representei 
by  the  equation : 


V     '     L  C  H  ^ 

den 
intern 

dUmloe.  diamine. 


"J  hheptylMenc-  Heptylidene-  Hepfjlidene- 

diros  i>  linr.  diphemtene-  dibenitlirtene- 
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TRXHTSSO CASBOXTLZC  ACID.  See  Htobocabroxtlic  Acids  (iii.  189). 
TSIMXRCTTSANIL,  V1TXAT8  OT.    8yn.  with  NlTBATK  OF  DlPHKJfYL- 

TBLVKUCVKAMJIOXICM.     (Soe  PUEWYIAMMOKIUMS,  IV.  475.) 

TSZBKBTBTX>-OX.TCBKX]7f  or  TBSMETHTLXW,  C*H,40»  «  ^9^£^.|  0", 

is  formed  by  heating  1  vol.  acrolein,  3  vols,  me'  hylic  alcohol,  and  0  5  vol.  acetic  acid, 
to  100°  for  several  hours.  It  is  a  liquid  having  an  agreeable  odour,  somewhat  solublo 
in  water,  boiling  at  148 \  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0  9433  at  0°.  (Alsbe  rg, 
Jaliresb.  1865,  p.  495.) 

teimethylsclph  [Nil.   See  the  next  article. 

TBXAKBTHTX.SU'X.PHTTROUS  COMPOUNDS.  (Ca  hours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxvi.  151 ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  476. — Dehn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iv.  83  ; 
Jahresb.  1865,  p.  479.)— These  compounds  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  tri- 
ethylsulphurous  compounds  above  described  (p.  881),  and  are  obtained  by  similar  re- 
actions. 

Sulphurous  Iodot rimethide,  S"  j^j^  »  or     Jodido   of  Trimcthylsulphine, 

(CH*)*S.I,  is  produced  by  direct  combination  of  methyl ic  sulphide,  (CH'J'S,  and  mc 
thylic  iodide,  CH'I ;  the  two  substances  unite,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  and  separatee,  by  slow  evaporation, 
in  large  prisms,  quickly  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  light.  The  same  compound  is 
produced,  together  with  methylic  sulphydrate,  by  heating  methylic  sulphide  with  hy- 
driodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  (Cahours) : 

2(CI1»)3S  +  III    -    (CIP)»SI  +  CHMI.S. 

A  mixture  of  methylic  sulphocyanate  and  methylic  iodide  also  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  crystalline  mass  consisting  mainly  of  sulphurous  iodotrimethide.  This  compound 
is  slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  aqueous 
alcohol  in  white  needles,  made  up  of  small  rhombic  tablets.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  partly  decomposed  oa  evaporation,  yielding  methylic  sulphide  and  free  iodino. 
(Dehn.) 

The  iodide,  decomposed  with  recently-precipitated  silver-oxide,  yields  sulphurous 

nydroxyltrimethide,  Slf  j|jQ         or   hydrate    of     trimethy lsulphine, 

(CH*)SHO,  which  is  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  and,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  the  corresponding  chloride  in  colourless  deliquescent  prisms. — The 
ehloroplatinate,  2(CHVSCl.PtCl\  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  sparingly  soluble 
orange-yellow  prisms. — The  ch'oroaurate  and  chloromercurale  also  crystallise  distinctly. 
The  other  salts,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  silver-salts,  are  crystallisablo 
and  deliquescent  (Cahours). — The  nitrate  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  sparingly 
soluble  double  salt,  which  crystallises  in  needles.  (Dehn.) 


((CH»)» 

Sulphurous  lodo-ethyldimethide,  S*M  C*H*  ,  is  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  methylic  sulphide  with  ethylic  iodide.  (Cahours.) 

Sulphurous  Dibromo^Fimet hide,  ^ ,  is  produced  by  adding  bromine  to 

methylic  sulphide  diffused  through  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  treating  the  resulting 
reddish-yellow  crystalline  compound  with  a  few  drops  of  methylic  sulphide.  It  is 
deliquescent,  and  separates  from  its  colourless  aqueous  solution,  by  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  amber-yellow  octahedral  crystals.  Moist  silver-oxide 
converts  it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  the  corresponding  oxide,  S(CHa)sSO,  which 
does  not  exhibit  any  alkaline  reaction.  (Cahours.) 

Sulphurous  Bibromo-ethylene-tttramet hide,  Sa|(CH*)*  ,  is  produced,  by 

heating  1  at.  ethylenic  bromide  with  2  at.  methylic  sulphide  to  100°,  as  a  crystalline 
mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  a  vacuum,  in  colourless 
well-defined  crystals.  It  is  deliquescent,  is  dissolved  in  all  proportions  by  hot  water, 
less  easily  by  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  in  white  prisms.  With  silver-salts  it  yields  silver-bromide,  and  very 
deliquescent  salts;  with  reeently-precipitated  silver-oxide,  a  caustic  alkaline  solution, 

l(C-H')" 

containing  the  oxide,  ffj  (CH")\— The  ehloropla  finale,  (C'H'XCH'^Cl'.PtCl',  is 
orange-yellow  and  crystalline.  (Cahours.) 
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Sulphuro  us  Tribromo-cihcnylhcxm  clkide,  SVCC'HT.i*  product  by  com- 
bination of  3  at.  mot  hylic  sulphide,  (Cn*)*S,  with  1  nt.  monobroTnethylcnic  bromide, 
ClPHr.Br5.  It  is  cryslallisuble,  deliquescent,  and  reacts  with  silver-oxide  like  the 
preceding.  (Cnhours.) 

Judi'furm  dissolves  easily  in  methylic  sulphide,  and  crystallises  out  unaltered,  on 
leaving  the  liquid  to  evaporate;  but  the  mixture,  if  heated  to  180°,  turns  brown,  aud 
deposit*  a  dark-coloured  crystalline  mass,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  bromide  l»t 
decribed.  (Cahours.) 

TRIIYIETHVX^T*I.I.TraOUS  COMPOTTJTOS.    (Cahours,  l<*.  cit.)-T(U 

lurous  iodotri  methide,  Tclw  j        ^ ,  produced  by  direct  combination  of  methylic 

telluride  with  methylic  iodide,  is  crystalline,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  alkaline  base,  obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  silver-oxid",  yit-Ws, 
when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  with  platinic  chloride,  a  ckfon- 
2>latinat<\  2(CH4)*TeCl.PtCl\  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sulphur-compound. 

.Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  othylic  telluride  and  iodide;  also  with  the  cor- 
responding sclenidea  and  iodides. 

TRXHSORPHXSM.    Sco  DmonruisM  (ii.  331). 

TRINACRITE.  A  mineral  from  the  palajjonite  tufa  of  Cape  Passaro.  in  Sicily, 
in  which  it  occurs  mixed  with  sidcrosilicite.  It  contains  31*82  per  cent.  SiO*.  33^.i 
IVO5,  5-2G  Al-0\  2-52  CaO,  457  MgO,  419  NVO,  aud  3  4  K«0.  (8.  v.  Walters- 
hauson,  Vulcanised  Gcstcinc,\>.  232.) 

TBICECTAHrTHYXiAlttXarS.    Syn.  with  Thihkitytamixk  (p.  884). 

TRKEWAnTR'SXTSEIfS-BXSOSAXrZZiXirS.    Syn.  with  Tuiiikittlidexk- 

DIUOSAMLIXK  (p.  884). 

TRZOZZiZTS.  A  name  applied  by  Haidinger  to  the  sulphide  of  iron,  FeS,  occur- 
ing  in  metooritos.    (Jahrcsb.  1863,  p.  905.) 

TRIO  XAIttYL  AMINE.  (C*H"0)sN.  (J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxa. 
211  ;  Jahrtsb.  1864,  p.  420.)— A  base  produced  by  heating  anhydrous  valeral-anuuo- 
nia.  or  a  mixture  of  valcral  and  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  to  130°  in  sealed  tubes  lorsix 
or  eight  hours : 

3(C»II'»O.NIF)    =    (CsIInO)»N  +  2NH«. 

Erdmann  designated  this  base  as  triamylidenoxydaminonia,  or  trioxaraylidene ;  tke 
name  and  formula  above  given,  which  represent  the  baso  as  analogous  to  hydrobcuo- 
mide,  &c,  were  suggested  by  Petersen.   (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxii.  158.) 

To  obtain  the  pure  base,  the  oily  layer,  which  floats  on  the  liquid  when  the  reaction 
is  completed,  is  distilled  with  water;  the  non-volatile  portion,  separated  from  th? 
water,  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  hydroehlorate,  (CiilnO),X.HCl. 
which  sepanites  from  tho  solution  in  crystalline  crusts,  is  washed  with  a  little  water, 
pressed  between  filter-paper,  rccrystallised  from  alcohol,  washed  with  ether,  and  thru 
shaken  up  with  ammonia  and  ether.  The  resulting  solution  yields  tho  base,  on  cvip> 
ration,  as  a  colourless  viscid  oil,  having  a  pungent  odour  when  warm,  and  a  specif 
gravity  of  0-879  at  22°.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  with  evolution^ 
ammonia,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and.  when  once  separated,  unites  but  slowly  with  acids,  forming  cry- 
taUisable  salts.— The  chlorttpfatinatr,  2{C,*IIM0'N.IlCl).PtCl*,  is  resinous,  and  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  yellowish-red  granules. 

Trioxamylamine,  heated  for  soveral  hours  wilb  cthylic  iodide,  is  partially  acted  oe. 
forming  an  io;lide,  which,  when  treated  with  silver-oxide,  yields  a  very  bitter  alkalis' 
base,  obtainable  in  the  form  of  a  soft  yellowish  resin. 

TRIOXTALIZARIIir.    Syn.  with  PsEUDoprurrnm.    (See  rrnpirmx,  iv.  751.) 

TRIOXYFROTEIW.    See  Pkotkin  (iv.  738). 

TRIPE-STONB.  A  variety  of  anhydrous  calcic  sulphate,  composed  of  contorted 
plates. 

TRIPHaNE.    Syn.  with  Spodumkxk  (p.  403). 

TRIPHYIUWE.  Lithio-ferroso-manganouR  phosphate,  (Li»;  Fe;  iln")  W* 
(See  Phospiiatks,  iv.  572.) 

TRIPI.I2  SALTS.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  salts  containing  three  diffe- 
rent bases,  such  as  microcosmic  salt.  Na(XH ^HPO*. 
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TBZPZ*ZTE.   Fcrroso-manganous  phosphate.  (Sco  Phosphates,  iv.  671.) 
TRlFOCLaSE.   Syn.  with  Thomsonitk  (p.  784). 

TX&ZPOZiZ*  Quarz  aluminifere  tripoUen.  Argile  tripolcenne.  Terra  (ripolilana. — 
A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  with  small  quantities  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
aud  water,  occurring  massive  in  beds  and  nodules  in  various  formations.  Its  struc- 
ture is  coarsely  or  finely  earthy,  sometimes  rather  slaty  in  the  mass  ;  of  whitish,  yel- 
lowish, greyish  to  blackish  colour;  sometimes  spotted  or  striped;  dull;  opaque; 
somewhat  rough  to  the  touch;  soft  to  friable,  and  of  specific  gravity  186  to  21.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  earthy  variety  of  opal. 

TSITHXONIC  ACID.    H'S'O*.   See  Sulphur,  Oxyobn-Acids  of  (p.  639). 
TJtXTZCIW.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  tho  gluten  of  wheat. 

TRiTicuiff.  A  genus  of  grasses  including  wheat.  Tho  rootstock  of  7V.  repens 
(couch-grass)  is  distinguished  by  its  sweetish  taste.  Pfaff  found  in  it  a  peculiar  sugar, 
which  Berzelius  regarded  as  mannite.  St  en  house  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharin.  li.  354),  by 
exhausting  the  extract  of  the  plant  with  alcohol,  obtained  no  mannite,  but  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  acid  potassic  oxalate,  and  an  unerystallisable,  easily  fermentable, 
sugar.  V dicker,  howevor  (ibid.  lix.  380),  has  frequently  observed  the  occurrence  of 
mannite  in  the  extract  of  couch-grass  root;  he  found,  indeed,  tliat  the  extract  of  roots 
grown  in  the  hot  and  dry  summer  of  1849,  solidified  almost  entirely  to  a  mass  of 
needles  of  mannite.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  viii.  1031.) 

Respecting  the  composition  of  wheat  (TV.  vulyare,  &c),  and  of  its  ash,  see  Crrfals 
(i.  824—828). 

TEITOIVHTE.  Ahydrnted  silicate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  calcium,  &c.  occurring 
in  the  syenite  of  the  island  of  Lamo,  near  Brevig  in  Norway,  in  imbedded  tetrahedrons 
exhibiting  no  distinct  cleavage,  but  only  a  couchoidal  fracture.  Hardness  =  5*5.  Specific 
gravity  =>  3  90  to  4  66.  Colour  brown  to  yellow ;  streak  yellowish-grey.  Lustre, 
semi- metallic.  Opaque  or  translucent  on  the  edges  only.  When  hcutod  before  tho 
blowpipe,  it  often  splits  violently,  swells  up,  and  turns  whito.  With  borax,  it  forms 
a  reddish-yellow  bead,  becoming  colourless  on  cooling ;  when  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives 
off  water  and  fluorine.  In  tho  pulverulent  state,  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

TRITOXZZ>B.  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  third  in  a  series  of  oxides,  tho 
first  and  second  terms  of  which  were  called  protoxido  and  doutoxide.  (See  Nomkn- 
clatubb,  iv.  123.) 

TRITYL  (better  known  as  P&OPYZt)  is  the  third  radicle  of  the  series  CMP***. 
Existing  in  combination,  its  formula  is  CI  P.  In  the  freo  state  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  bo  known  as  an  actual  substance,  but,  iti  accordance  with  received  doctrines,  its  for- 
mula must  bo  OH14,  and  it  is  probably  identical  with  the  hydride  of  hexyl  occurring 
in  petroleum  (iii.  153). 

Isotrityl,  or  isopropyl,  differs  from  propyl,  and  has  been  obtained  by  Schor- 
lemmer  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xvi.  35),  by  acting  on  iodide  of  isopropyl  with  sodium  in 
presence  of  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  resembling  the  hcxyl-hydride  of 
petroleum  in  smell,  but  having  a  lower  boiling-point,  viz.  58°.  Specific  gravity  nt  10J 
=  0  6769.  It  is  easily  attacked  by  chlorine  in  the  eold,  yielding  CMP  CI.  With  chlorine 
and  iodine  it  gives,  not  C*IP*C1,  but  CMP'CP,  and  products  still  more  highly 
chlorinated.    Dilute  chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  acetic  and  earls>uic  acids. 

Isopropyl  combines  with  alcohol-radicles  when  it  is  liberated  nascent,  in  presence  of 
the  rnd ides  also  in  the  nascent  state.  Thus  Sehorlemmcr  (ioc.  cit.)  obtained 
amylisopropyl,  CMP",  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  109-*—  11(H,  and  of  specific 
gravity  0-6980  at  16-5°,  by  attacking  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  amyl  and  iodide  of  isopropyl 
with  sodium. 

The  difference  in  stmcturo  between  normal  trityl  and  isotrityl  is  expressed  by  the 
following  formula; : 

Compnonri  of  Compound  of 

normal  tritvl.  Itoiitrvl. 

/CH'CIP  /CtP 
PjH  JciP 

Ir  (r 

(Sec  Secondary  AiconoLs,  p.  215).  Our  knowledge  of  the  entire  trityl-group  is  very 
imperfect,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  vory  ree*  nt  date. 
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Of  normal  trityl-compounds  wo  know  common  butyric  acid,  which  is 

CH* 


C 


CH«CH»  i 
H  CH« 

H  0P  CH» 

COOH  I 

HOCO, 


being  "  propylated  "  acetic  acid,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  compound  of  normal 
propyl  with  oxatyl  (0  =  C-OH)\    (Frank la  nd  and  Duppa.) 

Propylamine,  "obtained  by  Mendius,  who  treated  cyanide  of  ethyl  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  is  a  normal  trityl -compound,  giving,  as  Chapman  and  Thorp  hare  shown, 
propione-aldehyde  and  propionic  acid  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  **  limited 
oxidation." 

Hydride  of  propyl  must  belong  to  both  the  normal  and  the 
on  inspection  of  the  formula?  : 

Normal  propyllc  hydride. 

'CIPCH»  '  CH» 

|         or  CH« 

h  en* 

In  both  normal-  and  iso-hydride  of  propyl,  there  is  an  atom  of  carbon  which  if 
directly  united  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  with  two  equivalents  of  carbon  be- 
longing to  separate  atoms  of  carbon.* 

With  the  exception  of  butyric  acid  and  its  derivatives,  propylamine  and  its  deriva- 
tives, cyanide  of  propyl  and  propyl-hydride,  wherein  the  two  series  become!  fused 
together,  there  is  at  the  present  date  (1867)  no  known  compound  which  can  be  said 
with  certainty  to  contain  normal  propyl.  "Whether  a  numerous  set  of  normal  propyl- 
componnds  is  inherently  impossible,  or  only  not  discovered,  remains  to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  earliest  (if  not  the  earliest)  recognitions  of  the  trityl-group  is  to  be  found 
in  Chancel's  note  in  the  Comptes  Rendu*,  xxxvii.  410  (1853),  which  describes  i 
trityl-alcohol  extracted  by  fractional  distillation  from  large  quantities  of  erode  amylk 
alcohol.  Great  uncertainty  surrounds  this  research  of  Chancel's,  which  requires  con- 
firmation by  the  much-improved  methods  of  later  years,  before  we  can  receive  it  as  aa 
established  fact  that  some  varieties  of  fusel-oil  contain  tritylie  alcohol. 

Attempts  to  form  normal  trityl-alcohol  by  synthesis  have  hitherto  failed.  Attempt* 
have  been  made  to  produce  it  by  means  of  propylamine,  prepared  by  the  method  af 
Mendius  from  cyanide  of  ethyl  and  nascent  hydrogen.  Nitrous  acid  attacks  the  pro- 
pylamine, but  no  modification  of  the  method  of  experimenting  has  yet  succeeded  in 
converting  the  propylamine  into  the  normal  alcohol.  The  attempt  to  make  it  through  th» 
aldehyde— which,  if  Williamson's  reaction  were  of  general  application,  t'.iould  be  formed 
by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  propionate  and  formate  of  barium — has  miscarried 
even  earlier  in  the  process,  for,  according  to  recent  researches,  propione-aldehyde  itself 
fails  to  be  formed. 

It  yet  remains  to  try  to  add  hydrogen  to  the  normal  propione-aldehyde  obtain*) 
by  the  oxidation  of  Mendius's  propylamine,  or  to  chlorinate  the  hydride  of  propyl,  aai 
then  proceed,  through  the  resulting  chlorine-compound,  to  the  acetic  ether  and  aleoboL 

Isopropyl-compounds  are,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  with  facility,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  condition. 

«*  Berthelot  has  shown  that  propylene,  the  olefine  of  the  group,  is  easily  hydrated 
by  means  of  acids  : 

C>H«  +  H«0   -  cn*o. 

Pmpy.  Iiopropyl. 


Erlenmeyerhas  transformed  glycerin  into  iodide  of  isopropyl,  which  is  capable  of  giving 
the  iBoalcoho] : 

'  H'COH  ITCH 

HCOH  +  SHI     -       HCI    ■+  3IPO  +  21*. 
{ IPCOII  IPC  II 

Gltcerin.  Iodide  of 

Itoproprl. 

•  A  linking  example  of  the  value  of  the*e  latest  developments  of  chemical  theory  hit  jiut  Hev* 
gi*en  hy  Schorlemmer,  who  hai  prepared  hydride  of  Uopropyl  by  the  actiou  of  zinc  ani  hydrochloric 


a  hi  on  iodide  of  itoprnpyl.  It  it  identical  with  normal  hydride  of  propyl,  giving  normal  chloride 
p  op)  I  wbeo  attacked  by  chlorine  in  preicnce  of  iodine. 
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Finally,  Friedel  has  added  hydrogen  to  acetone,  and  produced  the  iso-alcohol.  Thin 
important  reaction  completely  clears  up  the  structure  of  the  isopropyl-compounds  : 

rCH«  CH* 


C 


O 

(CH» 
Acetone. 


+  H' 


C 


H 
OH 
CH* 

Ikopropyl. 


HCOIL 
CH» 


University  c 

#CH1GN^ 

(Sce^EcoNDABT  Alcohols,  p.  215.)  J.  A.  W. 

TRITYL  AICOHOL8.  Normal  trityl  alcohol  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It 
is  said  to  boil  ut  96°  to  97°,  and  to  be  a  fruity  liquid,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
soluble  in  all  proportions,  and  to  be  contained  in  some  samples  of  crude  amy  lie  alcohol. 
(Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  [1853]  xxxvii.  410.) 

A  tritylsulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  also 
described. 

Isotrityl  alcohol,  or  Isopropyl  alcohol,  or  Pseudopropyl  alcohol,  or 
Propylene-hydrate. — Formed,  as  just  described,  from  propylene,  glycerin,  or 
acetone. 

Preparation.— a.  From  Oxalate,  or  Acetate  of  Isopropyl,  which  may  be  easily 
decomposed  by  potash  or  soda.  If  the  alcohol  is  wanted  in  large  quantities,  this 
would  probably  prove  tho  most  convenient  process,  inasmuch  as  the  iodide  of  isopropyl, 
from  which  the  oxalato  or  acetate  may  be  readily  prepared,  is  easily  obtained  pure 
and  in  large  quantity. 

0.  From  Acetone. — One  vol.  of  acetone  is  added  to  5  vols,  of  water,  and  then  treated 
with  sodium-amalgam.  After  a  while,  an  oily  layer  separates.  The  whole  liquid  is 
then  to  bo  distilled,  and  tho  oily  distillate  mixed  with  water,  and  again  treated  with 
sodium-amalgam.  By  repeating  this  process  six  times,  a  transformation  of  much  of 
the  acetone  into  the  isoalcohol  is  effected.  In  order  to  purify  the  product,  it  is  dried 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  distilled,  then  rubbed  up  with  powdered  and  well- 
dried  chloride  of  calcium.  The  mass  is  subsequently  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  acetone  evaporates,  leaving  a  dry  powder,  consisting  of  the  compound  of 
isoalcohol  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Simple  heating  drives  off  the  isoalcohol  from 
this  compound,  and  rectification  suffices  to  purify  it  completely.  (Linnemann,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  37.) 

Properties. —  Isopropyl  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  not  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odour,  not  at  all  resembling  that  of  amyl  alcohol.  Boils  at  83° — 84°,  under 
a  pressure  of  739  mm.  At  15°,  its  specific  gravity  is  0  791.  It  does  not  freeze  at 
—  20°.  It  does  not  act  on  polarised  light.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dry,  mixing  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  forming  several  hydrates  of  considerable  stability.  The 
existence  of  these  hydrates  was  first  observed  by  Erlenmeyer,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Linnemann.    The  following  is  the  composition  of  these  hydrates  : 

I.  (SCH'O^H'O)  boils  at  78°—  80°  ;  specific  gravity,  0  832  at  15°. 
II.  (2C»H,O.H,0)  „  80° 

III.  (SC'H^O.H'O)  „  81°;  specific  gravity,  0  800  at  15°. 

The  second,  discovered  by  Erlenmeyer,  simulates  common  alcohol,  having  exactly 
the  same  percentage  composition  as  that  substance.  It  boils  only  slightly  higher 
than  common  alcohol,  and  retains  water  so  strongly,  that  it  does  not  render  blue 
the  white  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper.  In  order  to  dehydrate  it  completely,  it  is 
well  to  use  a  little  metallic  sodium.  To  distinguish  between  this  hydrato  and  common 
ethylic  alcohol,  the  readiest  plan  is  to  submit  the  liquid  to  the  action  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus,  which  transforms  the  one  into  iodide  of  isopropyl,  and  the  other  into  iodide 
of  ethyl.  The  resemblance  extends  very  far.  Both  compounds  yield  acetic  acid 
on  oxidation,  tho  hydrate  of  isopropyl  alcohol  giving,  however,  carbonic  acid  in 
addition. 

The  characteristic  property  of  isopropyl  alcohol  is,  that  it  yields  acetone  by  oxidation 
with  dilute  chromic  acid.  This  important  observation  was  made  by  Friedel,  after  it 
had  been  predicted,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  by  Kolbe,  who  had  had,  so  to 
speak,  a  vision  of  tho  secondary  alcohols  with  their  leading  characteristics.  On 
pushing  the  oxidation  further,  the  acetone  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  water : 


rCH" 
ca> 
ii 

I«o|iroprl 
alcohol. 


+  O 


CH« 
CIl« 

Acetone. 


HJ0. 
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(CIP  (CH« 
C  C1P  +  0'    =     C\0     +  CO2  +  IFO. 
,0  (OH 

Acetone.  Acetic 

acid. 

Bromine  attacks  isopropyl  alcohol,  withdrawing  hydrogen,  and  leaving  acetone  In 
practice,  thin  reaction  is  very  complicated,  the  hydrobromic  acid  resulting  from  this 
change  attacking  some  of  the  isoalcohol,  and  giving  bromide  of  isopropyl,  and  the 
acetone  suffering  a  further  attack. — Distilled  with  acetate  of  potassium  and  tslphurk 
acid,  it  yields  acetate  of  isopropyl. — Digestion  at  140-*  with  acetic  acid-  also  gives  the 
acetate  of  isopropyl.    The  butyric  ether  is  formed  similarly,  and  distils  at  about  ISO3. 

J.  A.  W. 

T&XTYZi  ETHERS.  The  normal  trityl  ethers  arc  scarcely  known,  but  several 
isotrityl  ethers  hare  been  prepared  :— 

Bromide  of  Isopropyl,  C'H'Br,  is  obtained  by  hoating  the  alcohol  with  hydro- 
bromic acid,  also  by  tho  action  of  bromine  on  the  iodide  of  isopropyl.  It  is  a  liquid. 
Specific  gravity  =  1*320  at  13°.    Boiling-point  =  60°  to  63 J  at  739  mm.  pnssutv. 

Chloride  of  Isopropyl,  OTl'Cl,  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  alcohol,  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  36J  to  38J,  at  74*1  mm.  pressure.  Specific  gravity 
at  \QJ  =  0  874. 

Cyanide  of  Trityl,  CUP.CN.  (See  Butyiiomthime,  i.  698.)— This  compound  is 
obtained  from  normal  butyric  acid,  and  yiolds  normal  butyric  acid  and  ammonia  when 
it  is  made  to  tako  up  water. 

Cyanide  of  Isopropyl,  C'IPCN.  (Erlenmeyer.) — When  1  at.  iodide  of  iso- 
propyl and  1  at.  cyanido  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  are  digested  in  the  water- 
bath,  iodide  of  potassium  is  formed,  the  liquid  acquires  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  ami 
there  results  an  alcoholic  solutiou  of  cyanide  of  isopropyl.  It  is  difficult  to  ccparsi* 
the  alcohol  from  the  cyanide,  which  boils  at  about  80J.  On  boiling  cyanide  of  isopro- 
pyl with  alcoholic  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  isobutyrate  of  potassium  product: 

CITCN  +  2H*0    -    C'IPCOOH  +  NH\ 

Isobntyrie  acid  is  quite  distinct  from  butyric  acid,  and  was  the  first  recognised  example 
of  an  iso-fatty  acid. 

Iodide  of  Isopropyl,  CIDI.  (Erlenmeyer,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  pp- 
302,  G73.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  propylglycol,  iodide  of  allyl, 
isopropyl  alcohol,  propylene,  or  glycerin.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling glycerin  with  a  great  excess  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  : 

C'H»0»  +  6HI    =    Cm>l  +  3IPO  4-  2I» 

Tho  reaction  is  perfectly  neat,  if  proper  precautions  be  taken.  Tho  conditions  to  b* 
satisfied  are  these  : — The  hydriodic  acid  used  must  bo  sufficiently  strong  (boiling-point 
about  12.0°) ;  if  too  dilute  it  may  bo  concentrated  by  distillation,  the  strong  acid  re- 
maining behind  in  the  retort.  There  must  be  always  great  excess  of  hydriodic  acid. 
The  iodine  set  free  should  bo  reconverted  into  hydriodic  acid  by  means  of  phosphors*. 
The  operation  succeeds  either  on  the  small  or  the  large  scale.  The  iodide  of  isopropyl 
has  been  recently  manufactured  in  quantity. 

Pnparation.—IQQ  lbs.  of  iodine,  o  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  and  100  lbs.  (or  rather  raor?) 
water, are  employed.  A  little  of  the  water  is  warmed,  and  put  into  a  large  vessel;  and 
t  he  iodino  and  phosphorus  nnd  water  are  added  by  degrees,  and  well  stirred  op.  The  stir- 
ring renders  the  reaction  quite  manageable.  The  first  quantity  of  water  is  warmed  to 
start  tho  reaction,  afterwards  tho  water  is  added  cold.  In  this  way  there  is  obtained  s 
strong  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  containing  also  some  phosphoric  acid.  This  solution 
is  put  into  an  iron  still  and  distilled,  until  very  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  begins  to 
pass  over.  When  the  concentration  is  sufficient,  a  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  glycerin  is  put 
iuto  t he  still,  and  3  lbs.  of  phosphorus  added  by  degrees.  A  very  energetic  action  is  thus 
set  up,  and  iodide  of  isopropyl  distils  over  very  rapidly,  accompanied  by  water  and  hy- 
driodic acid.  When  the  action  has  become  moderate,  a  second  charge  of  11  lhs.  of 
glycerin  and  3  lbs.  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the  still.  When  the  second  charge 
has  worked  off,  a  small  third  charge  may  be  put  in. 

Ultimately  the  products  are  iodide  of  isopropyl,  hydriodic  acid,  and  phosphoric  arid. 
When  the  phosphoric  acid  has  accumulated,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  oft*.  The  hydriodic 
acid  is  ready  for  a  second  operation.  By  operating  as  above  described,  a  quantity 
of  iodide  of  isopropyl  may  be  obtained,  very  close  upon  that  required  by  theory,  and 
in  a  series  of  operations  very  nearly  all  the  iodine  used  may  be  transformed  into  the 
organic  iodide. 
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The  iodine,  as  it  is  set  free,  is  transformed  into  hydriodic  acid  by  tho  action  of  tho 
phosphorus  and  water,  and  becomes  available. 

If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  glycerin  in  the 
above  process,  the  iodido  of  isopropyl  will  bo  contaminated  with  iodide  of  ullvl. 

Maxwell  Simpson  has  shown  that  iodide  of  allyl  is  transformed  into  iodide  of  iso- 
propyl by  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid. 

l'ropertics. — Iodide  of  isopropyl  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  89°  to  90°,  under  a  pressure  of 
735  mm.  Specific  gravity  170  at  15°.  In  smell  it  resembles  iodide  of  ethyl.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  phosphorus  and  iodine. 

With  sodium,  in  presence  of  ether,  it  gives  propylene,  hydride  of  propyl,  and  di- 
isopropyl  (Schorlemmer). — Bromine  drives  out  the  iodine,  forming  a  bromide  of  the 
radicle. — Chlorine  attacks  it  more  deeply,  giving,  among  other  products,  trichlorhydrin, 
CJII*C1". — With  oxalate  of  stiver,  it  gives  oxalate  of  isopropyl. — With  acetate  of  silver, 
it  yields  acetate  of  isopropyl,  boiling  at  90°— 93°,  according  to  Friedel. 

With  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  it  gives  isopropyl  ether,  qjjj?  J  0,  isopropyl  alcohol, 

and  propylene,  C'H*. 

With  alcoholic  potash  it  gives  propylene.  It  resets  on  ammonia,  giving  somo  pro- 
pylene and  an  organic  base.  It  forms  new  bases  when  made  to  act  on  aniline  or  on 
Tosaniline. 

Carefully  oxidised  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  it  gives  acotic  and  carbonic  acids,  and  no 
propionic  acid.    (Chapman  and  Thorp.)  J.  A.  W. 

TRITYL,  HYDBIBE  OF.  This  compound  appears  to  occur  in  American  petro- 
leum (Ronalds).  By  heating  to  275°  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  propylene,  C'H'Ur2, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  water,  with  metallic  copper,  there  is  obtained  propylono,  hy- 
dride of  propyl,  and  carbonic  acid.  Hydride  of  propyl  is  a  gas,  which  is  solublo  in 
alcohol.  J.  A.  W. 

(CIF 

TMTYIAMINE,  or  PROPYLAMINE.   N<  II    .—This  base  is  isomeric 

(II 


"with  trimothylamine,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  only  process  by 
-which  it  has  been  prepared  is  that  of  Mendius,  viz.,  by  the  hydrogenation  of  eyanidj 
of  ethyl: 

CJIPCN  +  H1    =  CII'N. 

To  prepare  propylamine,  36  grms.  of  cyanido  of  ethyl,  500  grms.  of  common  alcohol, 
200  grms.  of  water,  and  500  grins,  of  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  are  allowed  to 
act  on  excess  of  granulated  zinc,  and  then  distilled.  The  distillate  is  put  back  once, 
and  400  grms.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  The  product  is  distilled  to  get  rid  of 
the  alcohol,  then  excess  of  alkali  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  distillation  continued, 
whereupon  propylamine  and  water  come  over. 

From  36  grms.  of  the  cyanide  of  ethyl,  9  grms.  of  puro  propylamine  havo  been  ob- 
tained (Mendius).    Propylamine  is  dried  by  distillation  from  solid  potash. 

l*roperties. — Bright,  colourless,  highly  refracting,  very  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a 
peculiar,  strongly  ammoniacal  odour,  very  different  from  that  of  methylamine.  It  is 
niisciblo  with  water,  becoming  hot  in  contact  with  it.  Boils  at  50°.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  aluminium,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
mercury,  and  does  not  dissolvo  the  precipitate  when  added  in  excess. 

The  precipitate  formed  with  silver-solutions  is  soluble  in  excess. 

Tho  propylamine,  prepared  as  just  described,  is  a  true  normal  propyl-com pound, 
giving,  on  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  propione-aldehydo  and  propionic  acid, 
and  not  giving  any  carbonic  acid  or  acetic  acid.    (Chapman  and  Thorp.) 

It  combines  with  acids,  forming  crysta  Hi  sable  salts. — The  chloride,  NC'H'IJCl, 
forms  very  deliquescent  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
A  little  above  100°  it  melts,  and  sublimes  unchanged.  It  may  be  obtained,  in  largo 
fiquare plates,  by  crystallisation  from  strong  alcohol. — The  ehloroplatinatc,  2NC>Il"(,I. 
I'tCl',  is  moderately  solublo  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  often 
forms  fine  crystals,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Sulphate  of  propylamine  is  crystalline  and  deliquescent. 

On  treating  propylamine  with  iodide  of ethyl \  the  following  products  are  obtained: 

rC'H7  fC'H7  (C'H7 

N-JCH*  N^C-II*  N?(7H*. 

\\l  (CII3  <C*H» 

III  HI  C-TISI. 

Tho  last  compound,  iodide  of  tricthyl-propylammonium,  is  a  white  crystalline 
insoluble  in  potash-ley.    From  its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallises  in  long  needles. 
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Oxide  of  silver  reacts  upon  it,  giving  a  strongly  caustic  solution  of  bvdrateof  the 
ammonium-base.— Tho  chloroplatinatc,  2N(?H\C«HI)1CI.PtCll,  forms  "deep  ownge- 
coioured  octahedrons,  rather  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  (Mendius,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhnrm. 
cxxi.  129.)  J.A.W. 

tritylene,  or  PROPYLENE,  CH1,  the  olefin*  of  the  trityl-group,  Hfl 
discovered  by  Reynolds  in  1851.  It  is  obtained,  more  or  less  impure,  when  fusel-oil 
or  valerianic  acid  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
oleic  acid  with  lime  or  soda-lime  ;  and  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  sugar  nixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  soda-lime.  According  to  Dusart  (Ann.  Ch.  Phartn.  xeni. 
127),  it  is  obtained  on  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  oxa- 
late of  calcium  and  acetate  of  potassium. 

It  is  prepared  most  conveniently  by  acting  on  iodide  of  allyl  with  mercury  sod 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mercury  should  contain  a  trace  of  zinc,  according  tu 
the  observation  of  von  Than.    The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process : — 

Iodide  of  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  acting  on  1  pt.  of  phosphorus  with  8  pts.  of 
iodine.  50  grain,  of  this  iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  50  grms.  of  glycerin,  distilled 
together,  yield  30  grms.  of  iodide  of  allyl.  From  this  quantity  of  the  iodide,  3  litre* 
of  propyleno  may  be  obtained  by  employing  150  grms.  of  mercury  and  50  grms.  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gas  obtained  in  this  operation  is  chemically  pure  pro- 
pylene.   (Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xcii.  306.) 

According  to  Rieth  and  Beilstein,  chloride  of  carbon,  acted  upon  by  zinc-ethj], 
yields  a  mixture  of  propylene,  ethylene,  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  also  chloride  of  riae. 
Iodide  of  isopropyl  and  alcoholic  potash  also  give  propylene. 

l^optrties. — Colourless  gas,  not  condensable  at  -  140\  It  has  a  distinct  phosphoric 
odour,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  olefines,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  According  to 
von  Than  : 

100  vols,  of  water  absorb  44  vols,  of  propylene  at  03. 
m  „  35        „         „  5°. 

28        „         ii  10°. 
it  23        „         f,  15°. 

ff  »»  22        „         „  20°. 

Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  12  to  15  times  its  volume  of  this  gas — glacial  acetic  icil 
6  volumes. 

Like  ethylene,  it  combines  readily  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  iodine ;  the  resulting  compounds  are  C>H*C1,»  C'H'Br*,  C'H*P. 

It  is  absorbed  by  cuprous  chloride,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  ethylene.—  Faat+l 
sulphuric  acid  absorbs  it  very  readily. — Common  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric,  kydnr 
brornic,  and  hydriodic  acid*  combine  with  it  far  more  readily  than  with  ethvlea*- 
These  acids  convert  it  into  isopropyl-compounds. — On  oxidation  with  dilute  chn** 
acid,  it  gives  acetic  and  carbonic  acids.  It  is  not  very  readily  oxidised. — With  per- 
manganate of  potassium  in  an  acid  liquid,  it  gives  tho  same  products  as  with  carom.; 
acid  ;  with  permanganate  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  acetic  and  formic  acids.      J.  A.  W. 

tkitylenic  aicohol.    CH«0*  -  ^^"(o*.  Trityl,  or  Propyl^. 

— Prepared  from  the  tritylenic  acetate  just  described,  by  distillation  with  eaaitif 
potash,  in  the  oil-bath.    It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  sweet  to  the  taste,  soluble  is 
water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and  soluble  in  12  to  13  pts.  of  ether.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  0°  is  1051.    Boiling-point  188°  to  189°. 
Platinum-black  oxidises  it  to  lactic  acid: 

C'H'O1  +  0s    -    C,H«0«  +  H*0. 

Tritylenic  hydrate.  Lactic  acid. 

Digested  at  100°  for  some  hours  with  strong  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  iodide  of  i»- 
propyl  (Wurtz) : 

C'HH)'  +  3III    =    CTTI  +  2H»0  +  I*. 

With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  it  gives  chloride  of  propylene,  CHfJl1. 

Heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  broken  up  into  glycollic  acid, 
nitric  acid  resolves  it  into  oxalic  acid.  J.  A.  W. 

TAXTTUKXe  ethers.    The  acetate,  C'H«0«  -  {™0y\o\  ** 

covered  by  Wurtz.  320  grms.  acetate  of  silver,  192  grms.  bromide  of  propylene,  and 
sufficient  glacial  acetic  a.-i.  I  to  bring  the  mixture  into  a  semifluid  state,  are  heated  in  the 
water-bath  for  four  days,  then  mixed  with  ether  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  distilled. 
The  acetate  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  soluble  in  10  pts.  of  water,  and  boiling  at 
186°.    Its  Hpccific  gravity  at  0°  -  1-109. 
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The  bromide,  C'H'Br1,  formed  directly  from  propylene  and  bromine,  is  a  colour- 
less oily  liquid.  Specific  gravity  =»  1-974.  Boiling-point  144°.  It  is  a  convenient 
compound  for  the  preparation  of  proplylene-derivatives. 

The  chloride,  CH'Cl*,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  103°.    Specific  gravity  —  1*151. 

The  cyanide,  CH*(CN)S,  was  discovered  by  Maxwell  Simpson.  1  at.  tritylenic 
bromide  and  2  at.  cyanide  of  potassium  are  heated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  100°  for  about  16  hours.  The  product  is  then  filtered,  and  deprived  of 
alcohol  by  evaporation.  The  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  ether,  and  then  distilled.  In  this  way  tritylenic  cyanide 
is  obtained  as  a  liquid,  boiling  between  277°  and  290°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Heated  with  1 J  vols,  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°,  it  suffers  a  very  interesting 
change,  yielding  pyrotartaric  acid.  In  order  to  extract  this  acid,  the  residue,  after  the 
reaction,  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  acid  ;  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  ovaporated.  to  drive  off  the  alcohol ;  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  aqueous 
solution,  and  finally  dissolved  in  ether,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  the  pyrotartaric 
acid  in  a  state  of  purity  : 

C*H\NC)*  +  4H*0    -    C'H'O*  +  2NH". 

Cyanide  of  Pyrotartaric 
propylene.  acid. 

The  iodide,  CHI*,  is  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  —  10°.  It  was  discovered 
1»y  Berth  el  ot  and  De  Luca  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  311).  Prepared  by  exposing 
iodine  in  contact  with  propylene  to  sunlight,  or  by  heating  it  to  50°  or  603.  The  result- 
ing liquid  is  freed  from  excess  of  iodine  by  treatment  with  potash.  It  is  decomposed  by 
alcoholic  potash  into  propylene  and  other  products. 

The  sulphide,  C'H^S*,  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  obtainoi  by  the  action  of 
tritylenic  bromide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium. 

Tho  sulphocarbonate,  C'H'CS*,  is  easily  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Bulpbocarbonate  of  sodium  and  tritylonic  bromide.  It  is  a  thick  liquid  of  disagreeable 
nmel),  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  Specific  gravity  «  131  at  20°.  It  msy 
be  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogon.  J.  A.  W. 

T&XTTLPHTCXTB    or    PKOPTLPHTCXTB.    C'H'O'   -  ^Jp^jo1  = 

(C'H^HO1).  Glycery?cnic  Alcohol,— X  tetratomic  alcohol,  homologous,  at  least  in 
composition,  with  phycite  or  erythromannito,  OH'^)1  (ii.  504  ;  iv.  633).  The  corre- 
sponding dichlorhydrin,  (C'H«)Cl'(HO)»,  is  produced  by  addition  of  hypochlorous  acid 
to  ordinary  glyceric  epichlorhydrin  (i.  894) : 

(C'Hrjg1  ♦  C1HO    =  (OTrJ(HO)t; 
and  from  this  compound,  the  alcohol  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis : 
(CH«)Cl*(HO)»  +  2KHO    «    (C*Hy(HO)«  +  2KCI. 

To  prepare  propylphycite,  th*»  dichlorhydrin  just  mentioned,  or  the  corresponding 
dichlorobromhydrin  (p.  894),  dissolved  in  3  vols,  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  10  vols, 
wiiter,  and  gradually  with  an  excess  of  finely-divided  hydrate  of  barium  suspended 
in  water,  the  liquid  being  ultimately  warmed  till  it  becomes  inodorous.  The  oaryta 
is  then  carefully  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtrate  is  exactly  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  the  dissolved  lead  removed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  chlorine 
by  careful  addition  of  silrer-carbonato ;  any  silver  still  remaining  dissolved  by  sulphy- 
dric acid  ;  and  the  solution,  which  is  generally  colourless  (if  not,  it  must  be  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal),  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  The  residue,  after  being  re- 
dissolved  and  evaporated,  consists  of  pure  propylphycite.  If,  however,  the  dichlorhydrin 
used  in  the  preparation  is  not  free  from  ordinary  glyceric  dichlorhydrin,  tho  product 
will  be  contaminated  with  glycerin.  In  this  case,  the  solution,  freed  from  barium  and 
chlorine,  must  be  precipitated  with  basic  lead-acetate  not  added  in  excess,  and  the 
washed  precipitate,  CH  '.H',Pb"0\  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid. 

Propylphycite  is  a  colourless,  solid,  amorphous  mass,*  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
quickly  deliquesces  to  a  glutinous  liquid.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  docs  not  decompose  at  150°,  and,  if  carefully  heated,  volatilises  with  only  par- 
tial decomposition.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  phycite,  C'I1IP0*.  Like  the 
sugars,  it  is  very  easily  altered  by  acids,  alkalis,  and  oxidising  agents.  On  evaporating 
it  with  dilute  acids  or  bases,  it  turns  brown,  and  a  humus-like  body  is  separated. 

*  In  rt  moving  the  chlorine  with  »1lver-chl«iride.  or  the  chlorine  and  barium  by  silTer-iulphate,  a 
crystalline  uibatanee  wat  obtained,  nearly  rrlated  to  propylphycite,  and  periiapi  containing  CH'O4, 
(Car  iua  > 
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With  cupric  oxide  and  potash,  it  forms  a  blue  solution,  which  does  not  deposit  cuprous 
oxide  on  boiling,  even  if  the  propylphycitc  has  previously  been  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  l'rom  a  neutral  silver-solution,  it  reduces  the  metal  at  the  boiling 
heat ;  from  an  ammoniacal  solution,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Propylphyeite  contains  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals  or  other 
radicles,  two  of  them  apparently  with  greater  facility  than  the  other  two.  In  concen- 
trated solution  it  takes  up  lime,  baryta,  lead-oxide,  and  even  lead-  or  silver-carbonate. 
The  solution  containing  lime,  baryta,  or  lead-oxide  yields,  with  alcohol,  white  bulky 
precipitates,  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposible  by  carbonic  acid.  The  lead-compound, 
m  aqueous  solution,  is  not  completely  deeomjiosed  by  sulphydric  acid,  the  filtrate  still 
giving  a  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  compound  formed  on  adding 
basic  acetato  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  propylphyeite,  is  a  bulky  precipitate,  soon 
becoming  granular,  and  containing 

Kitropropylphyeite,  C'lIMI^NO-jO',  is  formed  by  dropping  a  scarcely  liquid  solution 
of  propylphyeite  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid,  aud  separates,  on  pouring  the  liquid 
into  water,  as  a  colourless  viscid  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  nitro-eompound  becomes  mobile  at  100°,  distils  for  the  most  part 
without  decomposition,  if  carefully  heated,  but  when  quickly  heated,  decomposes  sud- 
denly, though  without  explosion.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution,  produce  chloride  of  ammonium  and  propylphycito. 

TU1T  V  XtPBTCZTZC     or     PSOP7LFHTCITIC    2kCXX>.      C'H*G»  - 

^jp^  jO1.    (Carins,  loc.  cit.)-  Produced  by  dissolving  propylphyeite  in  nitric 

acid  of  specific  gravity  12,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  repeatedly  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  barium,  filtering  from  oxalate  of 
barium,  and  precipitating  the  concentrated  filtrate  with  alcohol.  The  acid,  separate! 
from  tho  barium-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  colourless,  amorphous,  strongly  acid, 
deliquescent  mass,  which  decomposes  at  160°,  either  in  the  free  state  or  combined  with 
banes,  yielding  oxalic,  acetic,  and  perhaps  also  glycollic  acid. 

Tho  propylphycitates.  excepting  the  lead-  and  silver-salts,  aro  easily  soluble ;  the 
siltHT-aatt  is  very  qu'ckly  reduced  in  ammoniacal  solution. — The  acid  barium-tatt, 
CH^lJa'  O"  «=  C'H'lm'O^C'H'O1,  is  an  indistinctly  crystalline  powder.— The  acid 
calcium-salt,  CH^CVO"  =  CH'Ca'.O'.C'IIH)4,  is  not  rrystallisuble,  but  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  flocks. — Tho  acid  lead-salt,  C*H'*Pb*0  - 
C'IIlPb"0\C'H*0\  precipitated  by  neutral  lead-acetate,  is  floeculent  at  first,  !>ot 
afterwards  changes  to  a  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  microscopic  prisms. — Tta 

normal  lead-halt,  C'HTb'O1,  precipitated  by  basic  lead-acetate,  is  an  amorphous 
powder. 

TRITYLPHTCITIC    or     PROPYLPHYCXTIC  DICBLORHYDRIlt 

C'Ht'l'O'  -  G"H\Cl\HO*).  Glycerylenic  Dichlarhydroi-ylatc.  (Carius,  h*.  «/.}- 
This  compound  is  formed,  as  already  stated  (p.  893),  by  addition  of  hypochlorous acid 
to  glyceric  cpichlorhydrin. 

To  prepare  it,  epichlorhydrin  is  added  in  the  dark,  and  with  frequent  agitation,  lo 
a  cooled  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  (prepared  by  passing  chlorine-gas  into  water  in 
which  mercuric  oxide  is  suspended,  and  containing  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  acidl 
till  the  odour  becomes  barely  perceptible;  the  solution,  filtered  from  mercuric  oxychlo- 
ride  and  diluted,  is  immediately  trcatod  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  till  the  excess  of 
hypochlorous  acid  is  decomposed  and  the  mercury  is  precipitated ;  the  filtrate  is 
then  saturated  with  common  salt ;  and  the  dichlorhydrin,  already  partly  separated  a* 
an  oily  liquid,  is  further  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether,  and  purified,  after  ornj-e* 
ration  of  the  ether,  by  heating  it  to  100° — 170°  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic 
anhydride,  whereby  any  glyceric  dichlorhydrin  formed  at  the  same  time  is  decomposed. 

Pmpylphycitic  dichlorhydrin,  thus  obtained,  is  a  liquid,  rather  mobile  when  warm, 
but  of  the  consistence  of  glycerin  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is  heavier  than  water, 
h:«s  a  somewhat  rancid  'odour,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, but  is  nearly  inso- 
luble in  suit-water.  "When  heated  above  200°,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  vapours  smelling  of  acrolein.  By  potash  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  easily 
converted  into  propylphyeite  : 

C*II4KHO)*  +   2KH0    =   ^l'l0'  +  2KC1* 
TRITYZtPHYCITIC   or  PROPYUHYCITIC  DICHIOEOBKOMHT- 

DRIW,  CI1I,|noBr'  is  Produce<1  l>y  boating  1  at.  of  tho  dichlorhydriu  to  120°.  in 
scaled  tubes,  with  1  at.  dry  bromine.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  having  a  sharp  odour,  decern- 
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posing  at  160°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  it,  with  separation  of  bromine 
and  hydrochloric  acid.    With  alkalis,  it  reacts  like  the  dichlorhydrin.  (Carius.) 

TSZTTLPHYCITIC  or  FROPY1PHYCITXC  ETHERS.  (Carius,  loc.  cit.) 
—IMacelo-propylpkycUr,  C'HMI^CHH))1©1,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  dichlorhydrin  to 
100°  with  sodic  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  neutralising  with  sodic  carbonate,  and 
exhausting  with  ether.  It  is  a  viscid  bitter  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  water,  not  capable 
of  being  distilled  without  decomposition.  Baryta  decomposes  it  into  acetic  acid  and 
propylphycite. 

Tricthylpropylphycifc,  C'H'.H^CIP^O4,  is  produced  by  gradually  mixing  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  dichlorobromhydrin  with  diluted  and  cooled  sodium-ethylate,  or 
by  heating  it  to  150°  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless,  faintly  smelling  lipuid, 
easily  soluble  in  wator  and  in  potash-ley,  heavier  than  water,  and  dissolving  calcium- 
chloride  in  considerable  quantity.  Boiling-point  =  192  8°  at  0*758  met.  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  =  6*65 ;  calc.  =  6*79. 

Tetrcthylpropyfphycite,  C,H4(C,HS),0\  is  produced,  as  shown  by  tho  equatio 

•      (C3H»)'Naj0'  +  0,1111    =    M  +  (CW?!0'-  V^^^f  • 

by  warming  the  triethylic  ether  with  sodium  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  thereby  evolvl 
and  distilling  tho  resulting  sodium-compound  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ethylic 
iodide.    It  is  a  rather  mobile  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  between  150°  and  160°, 
and  exhibits,  more  plainly  than  the  preceding  compound,  tho  odour  of  sugar  heated 
above  its  melting-point. 

Diaccto'dicthylprirpylpkycite,  C^n^C'IPO^C-TPyO',  is  formed,  together  with 
ethylic  acetate,  by  heating  trieth^lpropylphycite  to  160°  for  several  hours,  with  3  vols, 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  thick  colourless  liquid,  which  Wils  at  about  210 J,  and  is 
decomposed  by  baryta-water  into  barium-acetato,  und  a  liquid  compound  soluble  in 
water,  probably  consisting  of  diethylpropylphycite. 

TRoiYlBOlflTE.    Syn.  with  Throhbolite  (p.  788). 

TRONA.    Native  tetrasodic  carbonate,  or  sesquicarbonate,  2Na*O.H?0.3COV2aq. 
(Sec  Cab  bo  xatks,  l.  796.) 

TROOSTIT3.    A  silicate  of  manganese  and  zinc,  from  Sterling,  in  Now  Jersey 
(p.  254). 

>P.2EOi.lc  ACID.    See  the  next  article. 


TROPJEOX.IT2VI.  The  common  nasturtium,  Tropaolum  inajiis,  contains  in  100 
pts.,  besides  the  ordinary  plant-constituents,  21  pts.  volatile  oil,  8*6  lime,  2  3  silica, 
and  0'9  of  a  peculiar  acid  called  tropaeolic  acid.  The  volatile  oil  and  the  tropteolio 
acid  arq  found  in  the  entire  plant,  especially  in  tho  fruit  and  seed-coatings.  Tho  vo- 
latilo  oil  hus  a  peculiar  odour,  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  reddens  tho  skin. 

Tropasolic  acid  is  extnicted  from  the  herb  or  the  seed  with  alcohol;  find  on 
boiling  the  solution  with  water,  and  evaporating  tho  filtrate,  tho  acid  crystallises 
in  slendor  needles.  It  is  white,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  forms  crystallisable 
salts  with  potash  and  soda  (Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxv.  208).  Whether  this 
body  is  really  a  peculiar  acid,  further  investigation  must  decide.  According  to  expe- 
riments by  v.  Payr.  communicated  by  Rochleder  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  522),  the 
crystals  obtained  by  Miiller  were  nothing  but  sulphate  of  potassium,  which,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  Aluller's  statement  that  they  were  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ethor. 

The  Broils  and  flower-buds  of  Tr.  maju*  pickled  with  vinegar  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  capers. 

TROPINS.  C"II,4NO.  (Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  280;  exxxiii.  87; 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  448  ;  1865,  p.  448.)— An  organic  base,  produced,  together  with 
atropic  acid,*  by  the  decomposition  of  atropine  with  alkalis : 

C,7nnN0'     =     CH'O*    +  C"H,sNO. 

Atropine.  '  Atropic  acid.  Tropine. 

Atropine,  heated  with  hot  saturated  baryta- water,  disappears  almost  entirely,  while 
only  traces  of  a  volatile  base  are  produced.  On  precipitating  the  baryta  from  tho  re- 
sulting solution  by  carbonic  acid,  atropate  of  tropine  remains  in  solution;  and  on 
agitating  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ethor,  tho  atropic  acid  is  dis- 
solved by  the  ether,  while  hydrochlorate  of  tropine  remains  in  the  watory  liquid.  Tho 
bnso  separated  from  this  salt  by  silver-oxide  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  and,  when  distilled  at  a  temperature  above  230-\  passes  over  as  a  turpen- 
tine-liko  mass,  and  ultimately  forms  crystals  containing  CHl4N0.£H;0. 

•  The  mme  '  atroj  tr  j»HH  "  ha*  nlio  been  given  to  an  imperfectly  known  acid,  said  by  Richtcr  to 
cxUt  iu  belladonna  (i.  474  J- 
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Atropine  is  likewise  resolvod  into  atropic  acid  and  tropine,  by  the  action  of  fmning  , 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Tropine  is  inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  gives  off  odorous  vapours  when  heated.  It 
has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  remains 
as  an  oil  on  evaporation.  From  solution  in  anhydrous  ether,  it  crystallises  over  oil  of 
vitriol  in  colourless  anhydrous  tables,  C'H'*NO,  which  melt  at  6123.  It  does  not 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forms  salts  which  crystallise  well,  and  its  aqueous 
solution  precipitates  the  oxides  of  silver  and  copper,  the  precipitates  not  being  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  reagent.  From  the  solution  of  nydrochlorate  of  tropine,  C*H"N0.HC1I 
strong  potash-ley  throws  down  oily  drops,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  water. 

Tho  chloroplat'mate,  2(C•H,»NO.HCl).PtCl^  forms  large  orange-rod  crystals,  etsily 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  double  salts  formed  by  the  hydro- 
chlorate  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  by  the  hydriodate  with  mercuric  iodide,  are  also 
sparingly  soluble,  and  easily  crystallisable.  Auric  chloride  forms,  in  the  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate,  a  yellow  precipitate,  whioh  melts  and  dissolves  in  warm  water,  and 
then  crystallises.— Picrate  of  tropine,  C*H,*NO.C,H,(N*02)*0,  is  a  yellow  precipitatf, 
which  crystallises  from  water  in  needles. — Atropate  of  tropine,  C,H'*NOI.C,H*0:. 
4H*0,  is  unery  stall  isnble,  nearly  solid,  and  ropy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  deliquescent 
at  higher  temperatures.  In  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  it  does  not  produce  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

Tropine  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  heating  to  140', 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  distilled  with  dry  hydrate  of  barium,  it  gives  off  am- 
monia and  methylamine,  together  with  other  products. 

Hydriodate  of  Eth  tfltropine,  CIl'VCH'JNO.HI,  is  easily  formed  by  diw»k- . 
ing  tropine  in  ethylic  iodide.  The  free  base  separated  from  it  by  silver-oxide  is  a 
brown  amorphous  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  other,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  do* 
not  take  up  another  atom  of  ethyl  when  treated  with  ethylic  iodide.— The  pfatinvm- 
salt,  2[C»H,,(CTIl1)miICl].rtCll,  is  a  Ught-yellow crystalline  powder,  prccipitable  by 
alcohol. 

TRtrrr  XtB*  Tuhcr  eibarium  (Lycopodvn  tttftcr,  L.).— An  edible  fungus,  belong- 
ing to  tho  family  of  the  Gastcromyeetes,  forming  round,  blackish,  warty  knot*, 
yellowish-white  within,  veined  like  nutmegs,  having  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  uiusklike 
odour,  and  aromatic  taste.  Truffles  grow  underground,  often  in  groups  :  they  oecuria 
all  temperate  climates,  especially  iu  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut- woods,  and  thrive  best  io 
a  calcareous  marly  soil. 

The  aroma  of  the  truffle  is  very  volatile,  and  passes  over  with  water  in  distillation. 
According  to  Lefort,  truffles,  when  perfectly  ripe,  contain  about  70  per  cent,  water. 
The  organic  constituents  of  the  truffle  are  mannite,  malic  acid,  citric  acid,  a  non- 
saponitiable  fat,  beside*  the  ordinary  constituents  of  vegetable  substances.  Gln«w, 
which  (according  to  Vauquelin,  Braconnot,  and  Lefort)  occurs  in  Agarkt* 
cduiis,  is  not  found  in  truffles  (according  to  Lefort).  The  peculiar  odoriferous  prin- 
ciple of  the  truffle  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  volatile  oils :  the  colouring-matter 
exists  chiefly  in  the  spores. 

TSCHEFFKINITE  or  TSCHEWKIWITE.  A  silicotifanate  of  iron, 
cerium,  Sec,  oecurriug  massive  aud  apparently  amorphous,  near  Miask  in  the  lime" 
Mountains.  It  is  nearly  opaque,  with  velvet-black  colour,  dark-brown  streak,  ana 
strong  vitreous  lustre.  Hardness  =  «r0  to  «V5.  Specific  gravity  =  4  60  to  4.>fc 
Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  When  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  quickly  glows,  swell* 
up  very  strongly,  turns  brown,  and  melts  to  a  black  bead.  With  fluxes  it  gives  tb« 
reactions  of  iron,  manganese,  and  silica.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  leaves  a  li»l« 
water.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  jelly  of  silica.  It  contains  ac- 
cording to  an  approximate  analysis  by  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  lxii.591): 

SiO^.  TIP?.  <>0;  LaO;  I)iO.   FeO.  CiO.  M-jO.         MnO.  K-O;Si0, 

2104         20-17         47  29         11-21         3o0        022         083        01 2 ; 

whence  its  composition  appears  to  be  expressible  by  tho  formula  M**S:O,.M"Ti01. 
A  mineral  from  Coromandel,  analysed  by  Damour  (Jnhresb.  1861,  p.  824)  appear*  to 
hive  the  same  composition.  Another  mineral,  analysed  by  Schubin  (Berz.  JahresK 
xxvi.  373),  and  designated  as  tschewkinito,  has  been  shown  by  Kokscharow  to  consist 
of  orthite. 

TSCBEJf,  Chinese  coins  of  brass-yellow  to  bronze-yellow  colour,  containing  (in 
100  pts.)  5o  to  64  per  cent,  copper,  26  to  35  zinc,  generally  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  tin. 
2  to  4  per  cent,  iron,  and  between  1  and  6  per  cent,  lead;  some  of  them  contain  also 
small  quantities  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  nickel.  (Popplei  n,  Chera.  Centr.  1859, 
p.  484.) 
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TSCHEHMIGITE.  Aimnonia-alura  (p.  580),  occurring  in  a  bod  of  lignite  at 
Tschermig  in  Bohemia;  also,  according  to  Peters  (Leonh.  Jahresb.  f.  Min.  1861, 
p.  566),  in  that  of  Tokod,  near  Gran  in  Hungary. 

TSCHEWKINITE.     Syn.  with  TSCHEFFJCINITB. 

TSCHORNOSEK.   Russian  black  earth.    (Seo  Soils,  p.  344.) 

TSS-HOnrc  A  mixture  of  white  lead  with  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica,  uBed 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  red  colour  for  painting  on  porcelain.  (Salvctat) 

TSENG- XiXEW  is  another  red  colour,  used  for  porcelain-painting,  oonsisting  chiefly 
of  stannic  and  plumbic  silicates,  together  with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  copper,  or 
cobalt  and  metallic  gold.  (Salvetat.) 

TUBER  CIBARIUK.    Syn.  with  Truffub. 

TUESITE.  A  mineral  allied  to  lithomargo  or  kaolin,  occurring  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed.  It  is  massive,  compact,  with  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  slightly  waxy  to 
dull  lustre;  opaque;  sectile.  Hardness  =  2*5.  Specific  gravity  =  2*4  to  2-6.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  becomes  light-blue  and  brittle,  and  forms  a  colourless  glass  with  borax. 
The  following  analyses  are  by  Thompson  and  Richardson  {Thomson's  Outline* of 
Mineralogy,  i.  244) : 

SiO«.         Al'O*.       CaO.        MgO.        FeO.  H»0. 
44-30       40-40       0-75       050        .    .       13-50    -  9945. 
43-80       40-10       0-64       0*55       094       1421    =    100  24. 
TUFA,  CALCAREOUS.    This  name  is  applied  to  agaric  mineral,  or  rock-milk 
(iii.  697),  when  so  hard  as  not  to  be  friable. 

,  TUFA,  VOXjCANTC.  Earthy  or  compact  masses  with  white  fracture,  consisting 
of  the  hardened  mud  formed  by  mixture  of  volcanic  ash  (i.  420)  with  water. 

TTJTiIP-TREE.  Liriodendron  tuliptftra. — The  root-bark  of  this  tree  is  said  by 
Emmet  to  contain  a  crystallisnble  bitter  principle  called  liriodendrin  (iii.  726), 
which,  however,  Bouehardat  waa  unable  to  prepare.  The  latter,  however,  obtained  from 
tulip-tree  bark  a  crystalline  body,  which  he  called  pi  peri  n. 

TUXTJCTTWA,  TUIICOONA,  or  TA1UCOONA  OXZ>.  Syn.  with  Carapa- 
oil  (i.  749). 

TTJIiUCTTNTTJ.  Ci0HHO4. — A  crystallisablo  bitter  principle,  contained,  according 
to  Caventou  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxxv.  189;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  583),  in  the  bark  of 
Cara/xi  Tnluatna.  Is  is  prepared  by  exhausting  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark  with 
alcohol,  mixing  the  solution  with  milk  of  lime,  evaporating  it  after  tho  insoluble 
matter  has  settled  down,  and  treating  tho  residue  with  chloroform.  The  resulting 
solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields  tulucunin  as  a  light-yellow,  amorphous, 
resinous  mass,  having  a  very  bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  insolublo  in  ether.  It  is  turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold,  and  by  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid  when  heated. 

XUNGSTATES.    See  p.  904. 

TUNGSTEN"  t  also  called  "Wol  f  ra  m.  Atomic  might, Symbol,  W. — A  metallic 
element,  occurring  as  tuugstato  of  iron  and  manganese  in  wolfram,  a  mineral  some- 
what abundant  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  localities:  it  occurs  also  as 
tungstate  of  calcium  (schcelite  or  tungsten)  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  other  places; 
and  as  tungstate  of  lead  (scheelctine)  at  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  Bleiberg  in  Carinthiu., 
and  in  Chile. 

.Metallic  tungsten  is  obtained:  1.  By  heating  trioxide  of  tungsten  (tungstic  oxide  or 
anhydride)  to  bright  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. — 2.  By  mixing  the  trioxide 
to  a  stiff  pa-ste  with  oil,  charring  the  mixture,  and  then  heating  it  intensely 
for  several  hours  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. — 3.  By  "passing  the  vapour  of 
tungstic  chloride  or  oxyehlorido  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube. 
(Wuhler,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xciv.  255.) 

4.  By  pussing  the  vapourof  tuugstic  chloride  over  strongly  heated  sodium, and  washing 
out  the  resulting  sodium-chloride  with  water.    (A.  Riche,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  1.  5.) 

6.  By  igniting  nitride  of  tungsten  in  hydrogen-gas,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible  sur- 
rounded with  charcoal-powder.    (Wohler,  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  303.) 

Tungsten  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  described  by  Wohler  as  a  steel-grey 
powder,  which  melts  into  globules  at  a  very  intense  heat.  According  to  Riche,  tho 
metal  obtained  as  abovo  forms  small  crystalline  grains,  which  acquire  metallic 
lustre  by  burnishing,  and  scratch  glass  with  facility ;  it  is  infusible  in  the  stronger t 
forgo -fire,  but  may  be  melted  by  tho  current  of  a  Hansen's  butter}'  of  200  pairs, 
b«  iug  partially  oxidised  at  tho  same  time,  and  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  The 
metal  obtained  by  the  second  process  is  also  heavy,  of  iron-grey  colour,  very  hard, 
and  difficult  of  fusion.  The  third  process  yields  the  metal  as  a  shining,  dark  steel- 
grt'V,  spccidar  deposit,  which  may  bo  detached  from  tho  glass  in  hard  brittle  crusts. 
Vol.  V.  3  M 
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Tho  specific  gravity  of  tungsten  reduced  by  hydrogen  is  17  2  to  17*0  (W6hl  er) ;  17  9  to 
182  (Bernoulli,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  152);  that  of  the  meUil  rfducitl  by  chiuvoal  ib  171 
to  17*2  (Bernoulli) ;  of  that  reduced  from  the  chloride  by  hydrogen,  16  54.  (WohUr.) 

Tungsten  reduced  fmm  the  nitride  (4 )  is  pulverulent,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  17 •5 ; 
that  obtained  by  igniting  acid  potassium-tungstate  in  hydrogen,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1826.  (Wohler.) 

Pulvorulent  tungsten  heated  in  the  air,  burns  easily  to  tungstic  oxide;  but  compart 
tungsten  may  be  heated  in  the  air  without  sensible  change,  excepting  at  the  very  hi?h 
temporaluro  of  the  electric  current,  as  above  mentioned.  Nit  ric  acid  and  nitromuruti- 
acid  convert  tungsten  into  tungstic  acid,  and  the  same  chanpe  is  produced  by  healing 
it  in  contact  with  the  alkalis  or  with  nitre.  Pulverulont  tungsten  is  also  oxidUed  and 
dissolved,  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates. 

Tungsten  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  in  one  of  which  it  is  tetratomic,  and  in 
tho  other  hexatomic : 

Tungstous  Chloride.  WC1\  Tungstic  Chloride.  WC1-. 

Tungstous  Oxide,  WO2.  Tungstic  Oxide,  WO". 

There  aro  also  compounds  of  intermediate  composition,  which  may  be  repirdcd  u  J 
resulting  from  the  union  of  tungstous  and  tungstic  compounds:  e.g.,  W^"  »  j 
\VC1«.WCK 

TUNGSTEN,  AUOT8  OF.  These  alloys  have  not  been  much  studied 
Wuhler  and  Michel  (Ann. Ch. Pharm.  cxv.  102), by  fusing  15  pts.  tungsten-tricxi>'-. 
30  pts.  cryolite,  30  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  potassium-  and  sodium-chloride  in  equivabr 
proportions,  and  15  pts.  aluminium  at  a  full  red  heat,  obtained  a  regulus,  "*liH"i) 
when  the  excess  of  aluminium  was  dissolved  out  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  left  a" 
nlloy  of  tungsten  and  aluminium,  Al'W,  as  an  iron-grey  crystalline  powder,  of  sp-ciw 
gravity  5*58,  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  rhombic  prisms.  Th;*  ^ 
alloy  is  not  attacked  by  concentrated  acids  in  the  cold,  but  is  oxidised  by  hot  nun* 
acid,  with  separation  of  yellow  tungstic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  "with 
deep  brown  colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  sodu-loy,  which  dissolves  the  aluminium 
and  leaves  pore  tungsten. 

Tungsten  alloyed  with  st  eel  in  the  proportion  of  9  or  10  pts.  of  the  former  to  90'"' 
tho  latter,  yields  an  alloy  of  extraordinary  hardness.  According  to  F.  A.  Bernonll1- 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  573;  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  153),  a  very  hard  tungstiferous  cast-s?* 
may  be  obtained  by  fusing  turnings  of  grey  cast-iron  with  tungsten-trioxide.  TV 
reduction  of  this  oxido  to  metallic  tungBten  is  effected  only  by  the  mechanically  *""kJ 
carbon  of  the  grey  cast-iron,  not  by  that  which  is  chemically  combined  with  the  iroo'- 
accordingly,  white  east-iron  fused  with  tungsten-trioxido  does  not  yield  tungsten  "**', 
and  after  addition  of  charcoal  merely  an  alloy  of  tungsten  and  iron. 

Copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  unite  with  tungsten,  oei* 
when  the  two  metals  are  simultaneously  reduced  from  their  oxides.  The  alloys  *f*i:f!l 
they  form  nre  so  diffictiltly  fusible,  that  those  which  contain  more  than  ]0per«tf 
tungsten  do  not  yield  reguline  masses  ;  and  those  which  contain  volatile  metal?  deeon- 
pose  when  strongly  heated,  leaving  nothing  but  metallic  tungsten.  Iron  iftliecx.y 
metnl  which  alloys  with  tungsten  in  all  proportions  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  latter, ^ 
which  proportion  a  mass  is  formed,  not  fusible  at  any  attainable  temperate"* 
(Bornoulli.) 

TtnffGSTE-W,  BftOMZBES  OF.    (Bonnet,  J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  206.— Borcl  , 
ibid.  liv.  254  ;  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  344.— Riche,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  1.  5  ;  Jahresb.  IK- 
n.  185.— Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxii.  408;  Jahrceb.  1861,  p.  227-)—  Tun?*; 
heated  in  bromine- vapour  unites  directly  with  it,  forming  products,  the  composing  s 
which  has  been  variously  stated  by  different  chemists.    According  to  Borck.  the  pro- 
duct consists  partly  of  the  tet rabromide,  or  tungstous  bromide,  WBr4;  fwff0 
of  tho  pentabrom  ide,  or  tungstoso-t  ungstic  bromide.  *W-Br'0  ■»  WBr1-^^ 
both  of  which  sublime  in  black  needles,  the  former,  however,  being  more  volatile 
the  latter,  and  very  deliquescent. — According  to  Hiehe,  tungsten  heur«<l  to  mine**  r 
bromine-vapour,  is  converted  into  the  hexbromide  or  tungstie  bromide, 
partly  in  the  form  of  a  fused  mass,  partly  in  sublimed  needles,  of  a  chest nut-l<w* 
colour.    This  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  nir,  is  converted  superficially  into 
violet  oxybromide,  WBrH),  and  finally  into  tungstic  acid ;  water  converts  it  immeli 
ntely  into  tungstic  acid,  with  brisk  effervescence.— According  to  Blomstrand,  the  in- 
duct of  the  action  of  bromine- vapour  on  heated  tungsten  consists  mainly  of  ill**  pea:> 
bromide,  W"Br,# (probably  resulting  from  the  combination  of  WBr*  and  WBr*).  mii*« 
if  air  and  moisture  have  not  been  excluded,  with  the  oxybromides,  AYBr4C  and  \VBr-0 
The  black  needles,  described  by  Borek  as  the  totrabromido,  consist,  according  ^ 
Blomstrand,  of  the  former  of  these  oxybromides. 

The  pentabromide.or  tungstoso-tungstic  bromide,  W^Br1*,  after  rcpeatel 
sublimation,  has  a  bluish-black  colour;  it  boils  and  sublimes  near  it*  melting-poin' 
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giving  off  a  dark  purple-red  vapour,  which,  on  cooling,  condonses  to  a  compact  crystal- 
lino  mass,  or  to  shining  quadratic  prisms.  In  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  is 
converted  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  blue  oxide  of  tungsten,  W-O*.  Alkalis  dissolve 
it,  without  evolution  of  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  converted 
into  the  oxybromide,  WBr'O*,  which  sublimes.  (Borck.) 

Oxybromides. — Two  of  theso  compounds  are  known,  derived  from  tungstic  oxido, 
WO*,  by  replacement  of  1  and  2  at.  oxygen  by  equivalent  quantities  of  bromine. — 
Tuttgjttie  dtoxybromide,  WBFO*  or  WBr'.2W(r,  first  observed  by  Bonnet,  is  formed, 
together  with  the  pentabromide,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  of  bromine  on  metallic 
tungsten  when  air  is  not  completely  excluded ;  and  in  a  purer  stato  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  the  dioxide.  It  forms  yellow  crystalline  scales,  of  the  colour  of  brass  or 
mosaic  gold.  It  is  infusible,  is  resolved  by  heat  into  tungstic  oxido  and  tungstic  mon- 
oxvbromide,  and  converted  by  water  into  tungstic  acid.    (B 1  o  ra s  t r  a n  d.) 

The  monoxybrowide,  WBr'O  =  2  WBr*.WO»  (described  by  Borck  as  the  tetrabromido, 
p.  898),  is  best  obtained  by  the  actiou  of  bromine,  at  a  gentle  heat,  on  sulphide  of 
tungsten  (prepared  in  the  wet  way),  or  upon  a  mixture  of  tungstic  oxide  and  charcoal; 
it  likewise  invariably  occurs,  as  an  intermediate  product,  when  the  pentabromide  and 
the  dioxybromide  aro  simultaneously  produced.  Its  colour  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
pentabromide,  only  of  a  lighter  black-brown ;  its  vapour  is  brown-red ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  woolly  needles,  and  yields  tungstic  acid  with  water.    (B  lorn  strand.) 

The  compound  WaBr,0.W'-,O*,  described  by  Bonnet,  docs  not  appear  to  exist. 

TTTKCSTElff,  CHLORIDES  01\  (Wdhler,  Pogg.  Ann.  ii.  345.— Mai  a  gut  i, 
Bore.  Jahresb.  xv.  103.— II.  Rose,  ibid,  xviii.  200.— Borck,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liv.  2o4 ; 
Jahresb.  1861,  p.  346.— Rich e,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  1.  6;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  ^72; 
1867,  p.  184.— Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxii.  408;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  228.— 
Forchcr,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xliv.  159;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  232. — Debray,  Compt. 
rond.  lx.  820;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  212.) — Chlorine,  like  bromine,  acts  directly  upon 
tungsten,  fotming  products,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  variously  stated 
by  different  chemists.  According  to  recont  investigations,  however,  the  compounds 
obtained  by  heating  metallic  tungsten  in  dry  chlorine-gas,  are  WCl*  and  "vV'Cl10, 
analogous  to  the  bromides;  but  the  hoxchloride  is  more  easily  obtained  in  the 
separate  stato  than  the  hexbromide,  apparently  because  a  lower  temperature  is  suffi- 
cient fur  its  formation.  If  oxygen  is  present,  oxychlorides  are  also  formed,  analogous 
to  the  oxybromides  above  described.  According  to  Wohlor  and  Borck,  the  tetrachlo- 
ride, WCl4,  is  obtained,  as  a  dark-red  compound,  by  heating  tungsten  in  chlorine-gas ; 
but,  according  to  Blomstrand,  this  red  product  is  obtained  only  when  oxygon  is 
present,  and  is  really  an  oxychloride ;  the  tetrachloride,  indeed,  does  not  appear  to 
exist,  at  least  in  the  sepurato  state,  not  being  formed  even  when  one  of  the  Fshor 
chlorides  is  heated  in  hydrogen-gas  (B  lorn s  t  rand).  Riche,  on  the  other  hand,  stales 
that  it  is  produced  in  this  manner,  but  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  being  easily 
retolved  into  the  hoxchloride  and  metallic  tungsten. 

Hexchloride  of  Tungsten,  or  Tungstic  Chloride,  W 'CI*. — This  compound 
is  formed,  together  with  the  following,  when  tungsten  burns  in  chlorine-gas;  in 
smaller  quantity  also  by  heating  sulphide  of  tungsten  in  chlorine  ;  and,  together  with 
oxychlorides,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  ignited  mixture  of  tungstic  oxido  and 
charcoal.    It  is  less  volatile  than  thepentachlorido  and  oxychlorides,  which  may  there- 
fore be  removed  from  it  by  sublimation.    It  forms  dark-violet  scales,  or  fused  crusts, 
having  a  blackish-grey  colour  and  bluish  metallic  iridescence ;  by  careful  sublima- 
tion it  may  be  obtained  in  blackish-violet  needles  having  a  metallic  aspect.    It  melts 
at  183°  (Cahours),  at  180°  (Forcher\  to  a  black  liquid,  and  yields  a  dnrk-red 
vapour  (Fore her);  reddish-yellow  (Blomstrand);   it  decrepitates  on  cooling 
(Blom  strand).  The  vapour-density,  taken  at  the  heat  of  boiling  mercury,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Debray,  1T50;  at  the  heat  of  boiling  sulphur,  11-86;  the  calculated  density 
for  a  two-voluire  conelensation  is  13-75,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  experi- 
mental numbers.    Debray  observes,  however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  tho 
hexchloride  quite  free  from  pontachloride  (which  has  a  lower  vapour-density)  even  by 
repeated  sublimation  in  chlorine-gas.*    The  hexchlorie.o,  heated  in  contact  with  tho 
air,  is  converted  into  cinnabar-red  flocks  of  WCl'O,  and  soft  yellowish-white  flocks  of 
hydrated  tungstic  acid,  WH;0'.H-'O,  or  \VO*.2HsO  ;  in  moist  air,  or  in  contact  with 
wuter,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  Irydrochloric  und  tungstic  acids.    It  dissolves  in 
alkalis,  forming  tungstates;  with  alcohol  it  yields  ethylic  chlorido  and  blue  tungsten- 

•  J.  P  e  r  i  o  •  (Ann.  Ch.  J'hj-i.  [4],  1/13  :  Jihmb.  1K3.  p.  113)  rrrardi  turgrten  i>t  a  iretnl  belong. 
Irtg  to  the  ar»mic  and  antmtny  g'  m>p.  it*  exid«»  Icirg  n  pre  in  trd  by  the  foiimilic  Tu-C3,  Tu'O', 
Tu*0\  the  chloride*  and  bromidr*  by  i-««rr<-.«PM'd(na  fdimu'ir,  and  iheaumic  weight  i  f  ihe  rrctal  hetrg 
153"3.  According  to  ihia  tic*,  the  varour-dtr sity  of  lungttic  chloride,  TuCI»,  abculd  le 
I) S3  3  x  0.(f,3  =     46  w,  itlj  fltrm  vtfy  ncMlj  wUh  DtTi)le.8  dctenntnrtion. 
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oxide,  WO*,  which,  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  quickly  converted  into  yollow  tungstic 
oxide.    (Fore  her.) 

The  Pentachloride,  or  Tungstoso-tungstic  Chloride ,  WCl"  -  WCl\YiTl\ 
is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  metallic  tungsten  in  chlorine,  and  in  smaller 
quantity  by  heating  the  sulphide  in  chlorine,  mixed  in  both  cases  with  the  hexchlo- 
ride,  from  which,  and  from  the  oxychloride  formed  at  the  eame  time,  if  moisture  is 
present,  it  may  be  separated  by  sublimation,  as  its  boiling-point  lies  midway  between 
that  of  the  hexchloride  and  that  of  the  oxychloride  (Forcher).  The  pentachloride 
is  likewise  obtained  by  gently  heating  nitride  of  tungsten  in  chlorine-gas,  and  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  an  ignited  mixture  of  tungstic  oxide  and  charcoal. 

Feutacbloride  cf  tungsten  forms  dark-red  needles,  or  larger  crystals  of  a  purple-red 
colour.  It  is  more  volatile  than  the  hexchloride,  melts  to  dark-red  drops,  and  its 
vapour,  which  rosembles  nitrous  anhydride,  quickly  condenses  in  soft  crystalline 
masses.  By  water  or  moist  air  it  is  converted  into  yellowish-green  tungstic  acid; 
alkalis  dissolve  it  slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  transieut-blue  coloration, 
forming  solutions  of  tungstnt.es.  (Forcher.) 

According  to  Blom strand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pentachloride  is  much  less 
volatile  than  the  hexchloride,  and  to  obtain  it  pure,  the  mixture  of  pentachloride  and 
hexchloride,  produced  as  above,  must  be  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  :  car* 
being  takcu  that  the  heat  does  not  rise  too  high,  in  which  case  metallic  tungstea 
would  bo  separated.  The  pentachloride  thus  obtained  may  bo  rcsublimcd  in  hydro- 
gen-gas, or  better  in  carbonic  anhydride.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  the  hexchloride, 
but  of  a  darker  blackish-grey,  wit  hout  the  violet  tint.  It  melts  and  volatilises  murh 
less  easily  than  the  hexchloride;  yields  a  greenish-yellow  gas;  crystallises  readily 
in  shining  blackish  needles  ;  and  solidifies  from  fusion  in  the  crystalline  form.  Water 
decomposes  it,  with  considerable  rise  of  temj>erature.  and  separation  of  a  bluc-btai 
oxide,  while  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  it  loses  after 
some  time,  and  more  quickly  when  heated,  depositing  a  greenish  precipitate.  Tiv 
same  appearances,  but  with  deeper  colours,  are  produced  by  treating  the  eompounu 
with  alkalis  or  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  the  so-called  pontachlorides  obtained 
by  Blomstrand  and  by  Forcher  were  not  identical.  It  is  most  probable  that  Forvlur* 
compound  is  the  true  pentachloride,  inasmuch  as  It ic he  (Jahrcsb.  18.56,  p.  373 S  Kv 
heating  the  hexchloride  in  hydrogen-gas,  obtained,  not  tho  pentachloride,  but  th<- 
tetrachloride,  WJl',  though  he  states  that  this  compound  is  very-  difficult  to  prepi*' 
in  a  definite  state,  being  easily  resolved,  by  too  strong  a  heat,  into  metallic  tunsi^n 
and  the  hexchloride.  Altogether  the  chemistry  of  the  chlorides  and  bromide*  of 
tungsten  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  requires  further  investigation. 

Oxychloride*. — Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  analogous  to  the  oxybromide*. 
and  producible  by  similar  reactions.  —  Tungstic  duKct/chforidc,  WCl'O*,  or  WCl'.'iWO1, 
is  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  the  dioxide  in  chlorine-gas ;  it  is  also  produced,  in 
considerable*  quantity,  when  a  mixture  of  the  trioxide  and  charcoal  is  ignited  in 
chlorine-gas,  especially  when  the  proportion  of  charcoal  to  tungstic  oxide  is  as  5  :  I  <* 
4  :  1.  Blue  oxide  of  tungsten  also  yields  this  compound  when  heated  in  chlorine, 
either  alone  or  with  charcoal ;  and  it  is  even  produced,  though  in  small  quantity  as' 
impure,  when  dry  chlorine  in  passed  over  native  wolfram,  finely  pulverised  and  ignit^1. 
(  ForcherX  The  dioxychloride  forms  l^mon-ycllow  or  deep  golden-yellow  flocks.  <J 
shining  scales,  which  volatilise  between  265°  and  267°,  in  vapours  of  a  deep  but  pur- 
yellow  colour  (colourless,  according  to  Blom strand").  It  is  converted,  slowly  b; 
moist  air,  more  quickly  by  water,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  yellow  hydrated  tnnirstv 
acid,  WH'OMl'-K).    Alkalis  dissolve  it,  forming  tungstatcs.  (Forcher.) 

The  monoagt  hlnridf,  WCPO,  or  2WCl".W0\  is  formed  when  the  preceding  com- 
pound is  heated,  tho  condition  essential  to  its  formation  being  not  so  much  a  hit-' 
temperature,  as  a  sudden  raising  of  the  heat  above  140°.  It  is  also  invariably  pro- 
duced, together  with  tho  yellow  dioxychloride,  in  the  processes  above  given  Tor  thr 
preparation  of  the  latter,  and  when  tungsten  or  the  sulphide  is  burnt  in  ehlorW- 
gas,  the  presence  of  air  or  moisture  not  being  completely  excluded.  It  is  of  a  einn.mtf 
or  scarlet  colour,  but  sometimes  crystallises  in  slender  needles  of  a  lighter  red  tit-, 
or  in  orange-yellow  flocks  made  up  of  slender  crystals;  in  fused  crusts  it  h>s  a 
carmine  colour.  It  is  the  most  fu.-iluV  and  volatile  of  all  the  chlorine-compounds 
tungsten,  and  tortus  a  deep  reddish-yellow  vaj»our,  which,  in  contact  with  the  air.  i4 
converted  into  yellowish-white  hydrated  tungstic  acid.  By  wafer  and  moist  air,  tt 
quickly  converted  into  hydrochloric  and  tungstic  acids,  and  by  alkalis  into  a  tuugstatr. 
(IJIomst  rand  :  Forcher.) 

Tho  vajniur-density  of  this  oxychloride  was  found  by  Debray  to  be  10-71  at  ih" 
temperature  of  toiling  mercury,  10  27  at  that  of  boiling  sulphur.    The  density,  calcu- 
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lated  from  tho  formula  WC1*0,  for  a  two-volume  condensation,  is  11-86  ;  according  to 
the  formula  and  atomic  weight  proposed  by  Persoz  (footnote,  p.  899),  it  is  9-87. 

TTTNGSTEU,  DETBCTXOJ?  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  1.  Blowpipe 
Reactions. — All  tungsten-compounds  form  eolourless  beads  with  borax  and  phos- 
phorus-salt, in  the  oute  r  blowpipe-flame.  With  borax,  in  tho  inner  flame,  they  form  a 
Yellow  glass,  if  the  quantity  of  tungMen  is  somewhat  eonsidenible,  but  colourless  with 
a  smaller  quantity.  With  phosphorus-salt  in  the  inner  flame  they  form  a  glass  of  a 
pure  blue  colour,  unless  metallic  oxides  are  present,  which  modify  it  ;  in  presence  of 
iron,  the  gla.-s  is  blood-red,  but  the  addition  of  metallic  tin  renders  it  blue. 

2.  React  ions  in  Solution. — The  only  soluble  compounds  of  tungsten  are  the 
tumrstates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals,  most  of  the  metatungstates 
(formed  from  ordinary  tungstates  by  addition  of  tungstic  acid  or  abstraction  of  part  of 
the  base),  and  certain  sulphotungstates.  Insoluble  tungsten-compounds  may  be  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate,  whereby  an  alkaline  tungstate  is 
formed,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  Tho  behaviour  of  tungsten-solutions 
towards  many  reagents,  differs  according  as  tho  solution  contains  ordinary  tungstic 
acid  or  niotatungstic  acid,  the  metatungstates  being  more  soluble  than  the  corre- 
sponding tungstates ;  but  tho  following  characters  are  common  to  .both  modifications: — 

1.  A  soluble  tungstate,  supersaturated  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric, 
oxalic,  or  acetic  acid,  yields,  on  the  introduction  of  a  pieeo  of  zinc,  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  blue  oxide  of  tungsten  ;  this  effect  is  not  produced 
with  nitric,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid.— A  soluble  tungstate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  then  with  excess  of  acid,  yields  a  light-brown  precipitate  of  tungstic 
sulphide,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.— Sulphydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  the 
acidulated  solution  of  a  tungstate,  but  turns  it  blue,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  blue 
oxide.  These  characters,  together  with  the  blowpipe-reactions,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish tungsten  from  all  other  metals.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  tungstatea 
and  motatungstates  will  be  described  further  on  (pp.  905,  912). 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Tungsten  is  always  osti mated  in  tho  form  of  ^. 
tungstic  oxide,  WO1.  When  tungstic  acid  is  present  in  a  solution  not  containing  any 
other  fixed  substance,  it  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  to  drynoss,  and  iguite  the  residue. 
The  tungstic  oxido  is  then  obtained  in  a  stato  of  purity,  and  contains  79  3  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  Tungstous  oxide,  WO-i,  is  easily  converted  into  tungstic  oxide  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  best  method  of  separating  tungstic  acid  from  the  fixed  alkalis  is  to  treat  tho 
solution,  after  exact  neutralisation  with  nitric  acid,  with  a  solution  of  mercurous  ni- 
trate. Mercurous  tungstate  is  then  precipitated,  and  tho  mercury  may  be  expelled 
from  the  dry  procipitate  by  careful  ignition  in  a  good  draught. 

The  separation  of  tungstic  acid  from  tho  earths  may  be  effected  by  decomposing 
the  compound  with  nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  decomposed  mass  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  tungstic  acid. 

Tungstic  acid  maybe  readily  separated  from  many  metallic  oxides— such  as  tho 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  lead,  &c. — by  fusingthe  whole  with 
earhmate  of  sodium,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
tungstic  acid,  and  leaves  the  oxides  undissolved. 

l-'romti tan  ic,  tantalic,  and  n  iobic  acids,  tungstic  acid  is  separated  by  ammonia, 
which  dissolves  only  tho  latter.  The  separation  is  facilitated  by  addition*  of  ammo- 
nium-sulphide. If,  however,  tho  substance  containing  these  acids  has  been  ignited, 
men*  digestion  in  ammonia,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  will  not  dissolve  the  tungsten  : 
in  this  case  it  is  best  to  fuse  the  mixture  with  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  sodium, 
whereby  the  tuugsten  will  be  converted  into  soluble  sulphotungstate  of  sodium. 

Tho  separation  of  tungstic  from  ch romic  acid  may  bo  effected  by  treating  tho 
Solution  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  with  (dcohol.  The  chromic  acid 
is  thereby  reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  which  may  bo  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the 
tungstic  acid  remaining  in  solution. 

To  separate  tungstic  from  moly  bdic  acid,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  two  in  an  al- 
kali, add  tartaric  acid  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  producos  no  precipitate, 
and  throw  down  the  molybdenum  as  sulphide  by  sidphi/drkacid. 

From  silicic  acid,  tungstic  acid  may  be  separated  by  fusingthe  mixture  with  cad 
sulphate  of  potassium,  ami  digesting  the  fus<*l  mass  with  water,  which  will  dissolvo 
the  tungsten  as  alkaline  tungstate,  and  leave  the  silica.  The  tungstic  acid  may  then 
bo  precipitated  from  tho  solution  by  mercurous  nitrate.  Tungsten  has  not*  however, 
boen  found  in  any  natural  silicate. 

The  separation  of  tungsten  from  tin  is  especially  important,  as  wolfram  is  often 
associated  with  tin-ores,  and  the  two  metals  likewise  occur  together  in  many  tantalitos 
and  colunibites.    When  stannic  and  tungstic  acid  exist  together  in  solution,  they  are 
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easily  separated  by  sulphydric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  tin  from  the  acidulated 
liquid  as  staunic  sulphide,  and  leaves  the  tungsten  in  solution.     When  stannic 
and  tungstic  oxides  are  mixed  together  in  the  solid  state,  the  separation  may  be 
effected  by  igniting  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  mixture  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible, 
and  passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen-gas  into  the  crucible,  through  a  holo  in  the  cover. 
The  loss  of  woight  thoreby  occasioned  is  about  equal  to  that  which  would  correspond 
to  the  complete  reduction  of  the  tiu-oxido  to  metal,  and  of  the  trioxide  of  tungsten  to 
dioxide.    The  ignited  residue  is  then  boiled  with  hydroehlori?  acid,  the  tin  is  precipi- 
tated from  tho  filtered  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitated  sulphide  is 
converted  by  roasting  into  stanuie  oxide.  Lastly,  tho  dioxide  of  tungsten  is  converted, 
by  ignition  in  the  air,  into  trioxide,  and  the  latter  is  weighed.    The  separation  cannot 
be  effected  by  fusing  the  mixture  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  (H.  Rose  and 
Dexter,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  335;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  731).    According  to  Ram mels- 
berg  (Pogg.  Ann.  exx.  66;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  678),  the  separation  effected  by  the 
preceding  method  is  not  complete,  unless  the  heat  applied  is  strong  enough  to  reduce 
the  tungsten  as  well  as  the  tin  to  the  metallic  state,  and  in  that  case  a  small  quantity 
of  tin  is  volatilised.   He  recommends,  as  a  better  method,  to  ignite  the  mixture  of  tin1 
two  oxides  repeatedly,  and  till  no  more  loss  of  weight  tikes  place,  with  6  or  8  pts.  <f 
sal-ammoniac.    To  prevent  the  deposition  of  stannic  oxide  on  tho  outside  of  the  cru- 
cible, it  should  bo  enclosed  within  a  larger  one,  and  heated  rather  quickly.  Tht 
residual  tungstic  oxide  is  finally  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Tungsten.  —The  older  determinationsof  the  atomic  weight  of 
this  metal,  by  Berzclius  and  others,  did  not  lead  to  correct  results.  Schneider  (Ann 
Ch.  Phann.  lxxvii.  261),  by  reducing  tungstic  oxide,  WO*,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
found  that  100  pts.  of  tho  oxide  yielded  79-316  pts.  of  metallie  tungsten ;  and  on 
reoxidisiug  the  metal,  ho  found  that  79327  pts.  of  tungsten  yielded  100  pts.  of  the 
trioxide.  The  mean  of  tin  to  results  gives  W  =  18412.  Marehan  d  (ibid,  lxxvii. 
261),  by  similar  experiments  of  reduction  and  oxidation,  found,  as  a  mean  value, 
W  «=  1841 ;  Uorck  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liv.  2.54)  found,  in  like  manner,  the  number  1S4; 
and  the  same  result  has  been  obtained  by  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  23). 
This  last  number  may  bo  regarded  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  tungsten,  supposing, 
as  most  of  the  chemical  relations  of  tungsten  seem  to  show,  that  its  highest  ox«i* 
has  the  composition  WO*,  and  the  corresponding  chloride  WCl". 

The  proposal  of  Persoz  to  regard  tungstic  oxide  as  TuJ0*,  the  corresponding  chloric 
as  TuCP,  the  atomic  weight  <>f  tungsten  being  lo3'3,  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  899). 
The  agreement  of  the  vapour-density  of  tungstic  chloride  calculated  from  this  formula 
with  Delmiy's  experimental  number,  is  certainly  remarkable;  but,  on  the  other  hW, 
tho  specific  heat  of  the  metal,  as  determined  by  Regnault,  agrees  better  with  tit 
atomic  weight  184  (according  to  tho  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit)  than  with  153* 
(see  Heat,  iii.  30) ;  moreover  the  composition  of  the  tungsten-compounds  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  conveniently  represented  by  the  ordinary  formula,  than  by  those  suggw>t<J 
by  Persoz. 

TUNGSTEN ,  riUOSZDS  OF.  Tungstic  oxide,  after  ignition,  is  but  sparingly 
dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  precipitated  tungstic  acid  forms,  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
a  yellow  milky  liquid,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  solution,  when  elovlj 
evaporated,  yields  a  yellow  syrup,  which  at  a  hfghertemperature  gives  off  a  portion  of 
it ;  aeid,  and  solidifies  to  a  greenish  fissured  mass.  This  mass  is  not  decomposed  by 
ignition  in  u  close  vessel ;  it  redissolves  imperfectly  in  water,  forming  a  milky  liquid: 
the  insoluble  part  consists  of  tungstic  acid,  which  retains  a  portion  of  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  so  obstinately,  that  the  latter  can  only  be  expelled  by  igniting  the  tungstic  .vU 
with  lumps  of  ammonium-  arbonate.  The  solution  contains  tungstic  acid,  with  «x«*> 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  ( Herzelius.) 

Tungstic  fluoride,  AVP\  forms,  with  tho  more  basic  metallic  fluorides  compounds 
which  have  not  yet  been  isolated,  and  are  known  only  in  combination  with  tung>tai<* 
(Berzelius).  These  double  oxy fluorides,  which  are  produced  by  treating  tung>tat* 
with  hydrofluoric  acid,  appear  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  fluosilicattf. 
fluostannates,  and  fluotitanates.  Thus  cupric  oxyfluotungstate,  CuWO'F*,  and  cupn* 
fluotitanate.  CuTiF*,  form  isomorphous  compounds  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  ;  whrnc 
it  appears  as  if  oxygen  could,  in  certain  cases,  replace  fluorine  atom  for  atom,  although 
the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements  is  not  tho  same  as  that  of  their 
equivalents.   (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxv.  362  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  144.) 

TUNGSTEN  MINERAL    Native  tungst  ate  of  calcium,  also  called,  scheelitc 
(p.  907). 

TUNGSTEN,  NXTRXDE  OF.  When  cither  of  the  chlorides  of  tungsten  i» 
placed  at  the  sealed  end  of  a  long  glass  tube,  and  in  front  of  it  a  few  dried  lumps  of 
sal-ammoniac,  the  empty  part  of  tho  tube  then  hcatwl  to  redness,  and  the  heat 
gr.'dun'Iy  extended  to  the  closed  end,  so  th.:t  llw  two  salts  may  be  volatilise  J  ar.  J 
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mix  in  the  gaseous  form  at  a  rod  heat,  double  decomposition  takes  place  ;  and  after 
the  excess  of  sal-ammoniac  has  been  removed,  tho  entire  inner  Burfaco  of  tho  tube  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  ablack  specular  semiraetallic  coating,  which  may  be  separated, 
partly  in  brittle  crusts,  partly  as  a  black  powder.  This  product  consists  either  of 
nitride  of  tungsten,  or  of  a  compound  of  that  substance  with  an  amide  of  tungsten, 
called  by  Wohler  tungsten-nitrotamide,  and  containing  either  2 WN*.W(NII'-')% 
or  W*Ns.2W(NHa)*.  It  gives  off  a  largo  quantity  of  ammonia  when  fused  with  potash, 
and  is  converted  into  tungstic  oxide  by  ignition  in  the  air.  By  the  action  of  ammonia- 
gas  on  tungstic  oxide,  at  a  moderate  rod  heat,  compounds  are  formed  containing 
nitride,  amide,  aud  oxide  of  tungsten.  When  finely-divided  tungstic  oxide,  spread  in 
a  thin  layer  on  the  inside  of  a  glass  tube,  is  heated  in  dry  ammonia-gas,  tangsten- 
nitrotamidoxide,  3WNV2W(NH').2WO\  is  formed,  as  a  black  substance  which  is 
not  decomposed  by  acids  or  alkalis,  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  alono,  and  when 
heatod  in  the  air,  burns  with  vivid  glow  to  yellow  tungstic  oxide.  (Wo  hie  r,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phirm.  lxxiii.  190;  cv.  238;  Jahresb.  18o0,  p.  303;  1858,  p.  158.) 

TXTXaSTECT,  OXIDES  Or.  Tungsten  forms  three  oxides— viz.  WO*,  WOs,  and 
W-'O* — neither  of  which  exhibits  basic  properties,  so  that  there  aro  no  salts  of  tungsten 
in  which  the  metal  replaces  tho  hydrogen  of  an  acid,  or  takes  tho  electropositive  part. 
The  dioxide  forms  a  definite  compound  with  soda,  and  the  trioxide  exhibits  decided 
acid  tendencies,  uniting  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  and  forming  definite  crystalhsablo 
salts  called  tungstates.  The  oxide,  W-'O*,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  tho 
other  two,  that  is  as  a  tungstate  of  tungsten,  WO*.  WO1. 

Dioxide  of  Tungsten,  or  Tungrstous  Oxide,  WO*.— This  oxide  is  obtained  as  a 
brown  powder  when  tungstic  oxide  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding low  redness.  Tungstic  oxide  may  also  be  deprived  of  oxygen  in  the  wet  way, 
by  pouring  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  aud  placing  zinc  in  tho  liquor :  the  tri- 
oxide then  gradually  changes  into  the  dioxide,  in  the  tonn  of  brilliant  crystalline 
lates  of  a  copper-red  colour.  No  saline  compounds  of  this  oxide  with  acids  are 
nown.  When  digested  in  a  strong  solution  of  potaasic  hydrate,  it  dissolves,  with 
disengagomont  of  hydrogen-gas  and  formation  of  |H)tassic  tungstato. 

A  tungatite  of  sodium,  Na'W-O*  =  Na*0.2W0',  is  obtained  by  adding  to  fused  tung- 
state of  sodium  as  much  tungstic  oxide  as  it  will  take  up,  and  exposing  the  mass,  at  a 
ml  heat,  to  hydrogen-gas.  After  dissolving  out  the  neutral  undecomposed  tungstate 
by  water,  the  tungstite  remains  in  goldeu-yollow  scales  and  regular  cubes,  possessing 
the  metallic  lustre  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  gold.  This  compound  is  not  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  niiromuriatic  acid,  or  by  alkaline  solutions,  but  yields 
to  hydrofluoric  acid.    It  caunot  be  prepared  by  uniting  soda  directly  with  tho  dioxide. 

Trioxide  of  Tungsten,  Tungatlo  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  WO1.— 
This  oxide  occurs  nativo  as  tungstic  ochre,  wolfram-ochre,  or  wolframine, 
accompanying  wolfram  or  other  ores  of  tungsten,  in  Cuml>erland,  at  St.  Leouard 
near  Limoges,  in  Mourne  County,  Connecticut,  and  in  Cabarrsis  County,  North 
Carolina ;  sometimes  in  cubes,  sometimes  pulverulent  and  earthy,  of  a  bright-yellow 
or  yellowish-green  colour. 

Tungstic  oxide  is  prepared  from  scheelite  (native  tungstate  of  calcium),  or  from 
wolfram : 

1.  Finely -pulverised  scheelite  is  decomposed  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
soluble  nitrate  or  chloride  of  calcium  is  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  remaining 
tungstic  acid  is  ignited. 

2.  Fiuely-pulverised  wolfram  is  repeatedly  digested  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
at  last  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  iron  and  manganese, 
the  tungstic  acid  which  remains  is  washed  ami  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia  ;  tho 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  aud  tho  residual  acid  ammonium-salt  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air:  tungstic  oxide  then  remains  in  pale-yellow  scales. — 3.  Ono  pt.  of  pul- 
verised wolfram  is  fused  with  2  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  fused  ma*H  is  digested 
with  water;  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  evaporated;  and  tho 
residue  is  ignited  in  a  crucible.and  then  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
brown  dioxide  of  tungsten  is  produced,  which,  when  ignited  in  tho  air,  yields  the  pure 
trioxide  (Wohler). — 4.  Pulverised  wolfram  is  fused  lor  an  hour  with  2  pts.  chloride  of 
calcium  ;  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  tungstate  of  calcium  un- 
dissolved;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  tho  residual 
tungstic  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia  (to  free  it  from  silica) ;  and  tho  ammonium-salt, 
obtainod  on  evaporating  tho  filtrate,  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air.  (Wohler.) 

The  solution  of  alkaline  tungstate  obtained  by  either  of  the  preceding  methods  may 
also  be  mixed  with  meivurous  nitrate,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  niercurous  tungstate  is 
obtained,  which  on  ignition  leaves  pure  tungstic  oxide. 

Anhydrous  tungstic  oxide  is  a  lemon-yellow  or  sulphur-yellow  powder,  darker  or 
lighter  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.    Nordenskjold,  by  fusing  the  tangstie 
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hydrate  with  borax  in  a  pottery-furnace,  obtained  the  anhydrous  oxide  in  small  trans- 
plant tables  or  short  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Debrny  (Compt. 
rend.  lv.  287),  by  strongly  igniting  a  mixture  of  sodie  carbonate  and  tungstat*  iu  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  obtained  the  tungstic,  oxide  in  octahedral  crystals— 
some  small  and  translucent  with  yellowish  colour,  others  larger,  black,  nnd  o^cupc 

Tungstic  oxide  has  a  specific  gravity  of  527  (Herapnth),  6  12  (d'Klhujar).  7'H 
(Krosten).  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  most  acids,  only  slightly  soluble 
in  strong  hydrochloric  and  in  hydrofluoric  acids.  When  heated,  it  becomes  transiently 
darker  and  greenish,  at  very  high  temperatures,  but,  according  to  Bernoulli  ( Jahrcsk 
I860,  p.  153),  the  greenish  and  the  yellow  oxides  have  exactly  the  same  composition. 
Tungstic  oxide  melts  at  the  heat  of  a  forge-fire,  and  volatilises  quickly  when  heated  on 
charcoal  before  the  oxyhydrogen-blowpipe.  "When  heated  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  oxyhydrogen-blowpipe,  in  a  covored  platinum-crucible,  it  forms  a  erystalhio 
erust,  the  surface  of  which  exhibits  crystals  apparent  ly  formed  by  sublimat  ion  ;  no  sub- 
limate is,  however,  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible.  In  hydrochloric,  acid  gas,  tuni^tie 
oxide  volatilises  easily,  forming  a  sublimate  of  pale-yellow  stellate  needles.  (Sehafarik  i 

Tungstic  oxide  turns  greenish  on  exposure  to  light,  probably  in  consequent 
of  tho  reducing  action  of  organic  particles  in  the  air.  According  to  Liesegar.z 
(Jahresb.  1865,  p.  214),  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organic  snhstanrrs,  it  is 
reduced  to  blue  oxide.  When  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with  charcoal  or  hydnyz, 
it  is  reduced  to  dioxide  or  metal,  according  to  tho  temperature  and  the  duration  of  the 
action;  by  ignition  with  potassium  or  sotlium,  it  is  reduced  to  metal ;  by  ignition  ia 
dry  ammonia-gas,  it  is  converted  into  oxynitretamidc  of  tungsten  (p.  903),  by  heaiimr 
with  sulphur  to  blue  oxide. — When  it  is  heated  with  pentachhtride  of  phorphorvt.  oxv- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  passes  over,  together  with  small  quantities  of  tungstic  chloride 
and  oxychloride,  WTC1'0 ;  the  greater  part  of  the  tungsten,  however,  remains  in  the  re- 
sidue which,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  tungstic 
oxide  with  the  blue  oxide.  (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxvii.290; 
Jahresb.  1853,  p.  395  ;  see  also  Schiff,  ibid.  1857,  p.  106  ;  Weber,  ibid.  1859.  p.  7».) 

Tungstic  oxide  is  also  reduced  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  stannous  chloridf. 
or  by  boiling  with  organic  bodies  and  water- — first  to  the  blue  oxide,  then,  by  further 
reduction,  to  the  brown  dioxide. 

Tunostic  Acm. — Tungstic  oxide  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  or  alkaline  car- 
bonates, slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  solutions  of 
tung6tates;  and,  on  precipitating  the  hot  solutions  of  these  salts  with  un  acid,  tnniT- 
stic  monohydrate,  or  tungstic  acid,  IPWO*  -  IPO.WO',  is  obtained  usayell'* 
precipitate;  it  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  crystal? 
on  evaporation. 

By  mixing  a  dilute,  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungstate  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  o: 
sulphuric  acid,  a  whito  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  having,  when  air-dried,  the 
composition  of  tungstic  dihydrate  or  hydrated  tungstic  acid,  2HsO.W0J  c 
II'WOMPO. — This  hydrate  is  likewise  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tungstic  chK 
ride,  or  oxychloride,  with  water  ;  after  washing  and  drying,  it  is  sometimes  yellowish- 
grey  and  translucent,  sometimes  black  nnd  opaque ;  when  finely  pulverised,  it  Is  «ud 
to  dissolve  in  200  pts.  of  boiling,  and  300  pts.  of  cold  water.  (A  nth  on,  J. 
Chem.  ix.  6— Riche,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  1.  5.) 

Tungstic  acid  reddens  litmus,  and  dissolves  in  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  and  in  ammonia 
Tc  no  states. — Tungstic  acid  unites  with  bases  in  various  and  often  in  vert 
unusual  proportions.  The  salts  have  been  examined  by  Berzelius  (Pojrg.  Ann. 
iv.  147;  viii.  267),  Anthon  (J.  pr.  Chem.  vhi.  399;  ix.  6,  8,  and  337),  Margut- 
ritte  (J.  Pharni.  [3],  vii.  222),  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [5],  xxi.  54).  Lot z  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  49;  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  339),  Sc  hoi  bier  (Berl.  Akad.  Ber.  1S6'1 
p.  208;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  154),  ami  Marignac  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3].  Ixix.  5;  Jah- 
resb. 1862,  p.  143);  but  the  results  of  these  investigations  are  not  very  accordant, 
inasmuch  as  the  salts  often  differ  considerably  in  composition  and  properties,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted.  Laurent,  from  tho  behaviour  of  the  ammo- 
nium-tungstates,  was  led  to  admit  the  existence  of  five  isomeric  or  polymeric  modi- 
fications of  tho  tungstates  ;  but  from  recent  investigations,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  modifications  of  tungstic  acid  and  its  salts  may  be  reduced  to  two,  viz. : 

1.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  insoluble 
salts  with  all  metals,  except  tho  alkali-metals. 

2.  Metatungstic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with 
nearly  all  metals. 

Ordinary  Tungstates. 

Ordinary  tungstic  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  neutral  tungstafrs 
contain  BllWO\  or  M'O.WO';  tho  acid  salts  wcro  formerly  supposed  to  U  either 
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diacM,  MJ0.2W0«  =  M'WO'.WO1,  ortriacid,  M20.3\VOs  =  M2WO«.2WO>.  According 
to  Scheibler,  however,  the  acid  tungstates  have  in  general  the  formula  3M*0.7WOJ 
411*0,  and  may  ho  regarded  as  double  salts  composed  of  sesqui  tungstates  and  tetra- 
tunestates — /.<.,  as  2M-0.3WO"  +  M-0.4W01,  or  perhaps  of  diacid  and  triacid  wilts, 
2«M'0.2\VOs)  +  M-0.3W01  (according  to  Per  soz.  2M-'0.2lI;(>.3lVOi).  According  to 
Laurent,  the  empirical  formula  of  the  acid  salts  is  5M20.1 2\V0*..rII-0  ;  and  according 
to  Marignac,  this  formula  agr.es  with  the  analytical  results  more  nearly  than  that 
given  by  Seheibler  ;  but  the  percentage  composition  deduced  from  the  one  formula 
(Infers  so  little  from  that  given  by  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the 
two  by  analysis.  Seheibler' s  formula,  however,  which  is  the  more  simple  of  the  two,  is 
generally  preferred.  Marignac  designates  these  salts,  which  he  regards  as  containing 
o  at.  basic  oxide  to  12  at.  tungstie  anhydride,  or  5  at.  mouatomic  metal  to  0  at.  tung- 
sten, as  paratungstates;  he  finds  that  the  ammonium-salt  having  this  composition 
cannot  be  converted  into  the  neutral  tungnlatc  by  digestion  with  ammonia.  They 
are  produced  more  easily,  and  crystallise  better,  than  acid  tungstates  containing  auy 
other  proportion  of  base  and  acid. 

Of  the  ordinary  tungstatcs,  only  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  magnesium  are  so- 
luble in  water,  and  these  are  but  sparingly  soluble.  They  may  be  prepared  in  the  wet 
way  by  dissolving  tungstie  oxide  or  tungstie  acid  in  alkalis,  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
most  easily  at  the  boiling  heat.  They  are  also  easily  formed  by  fusing  tungstie  oxide 
with  the  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acid  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals.  They  have  a 
bitter  metallic  taste,  and  excite  an  unpleasant  feeling  iu  the  throat.  The  insoluble 
tuugstates  are  prepared  by  igniting  tungstie  oxide  with  metallic  oxides  or  carbonates, 
or  from  the  soluble  salts  by  precipitation;  also  by  fusing  an  alkaline  tungstato  with 
the  corresponding  metallic  chlorides  (chloride  of  calcium,  for  example);  on  exhausting 
the  mass  with  water,  the  insoluble  tungstate  remains  in  the  crystalline  state  (Manross, 
Ann.  Ch.  riiarm.  Ixxxi.  243;  lxxxii.  3.30,  3.17).  Larger  crystals  are  obtained  by  adding 
chloride  of  solium  to  the  fused  mixture.  (Geuther  and  Forsberg,  ibid.exx.  2G8. — • 
Sehultze,  ibid,  exxvi.  06.) 

Thos^  tuugstates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  insolublo 
in  dilute  acids  ;  by  heating  with  concentrated  acids,  they  are  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  tungstie  acid  (a  character  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  meta- 
tungstutes);  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  precipitated  tungstie  acid  dissolves  iu 
excess.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  tungstates  are  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by 
concentrated  acids,  chiefly  because  a  certain  quantity  of  solublo  tungstie  acid  is  formed 
at  the  same  time  (p.  911).  Alkaline  tungstates  in  solution  are  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids,  the  greater  part  of  the  tungstie  acid  being 
separated  as  a  yellow  or  white  hydrate,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitating acid  (except  phosphoric  acid) ;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  preeipitato  obtained  from  cold  solutions  is  frequently  white,  but  gradually  turns 
yellow  even  in  the  cold,  and  more  quickly  when  heated.  The  composition  of  this 
white  precipitate  has  been  variously  stated.  Seheele  regards  it.  as  pure  tungstie 
oxide,  which  however  is  not  correct;  according  to  Anthon  and  Iliohe,  it  is  the 
dihydratc,  WO*.2lI20;  according  to  Marignac  andothers.it  contains  a  basic  tung- 
state, or  it  is  a  compound  of  tungstie  acid  with  the  precipitating  acid.  Whether  the  pre- 
cipitate retains  alkali  or  acid  depends  on  the  rclativo  quantity  of  tho  precipitating 
acid,  the  dilution  of  the  liquid,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  temperature. 

Insoluble  tungstates,  whose  bases  are  insoluble  in  alkaline  carbonatos,  are  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate. 

Solutions  of  alkaline  tungstates  givo  white  precipitates  with  salts  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  aluminium,  cine,  bad,  and  hurcnricum;  yellowish-white  with  mcrcit- 
rouJt  nitrate;  peaeh-blossom-eoloured  with  chloride  of  cobalt;  bluish-white  with 
nitrate  of  copper. — Stannous  chh'ridr  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which,  when 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  turns  blue,  from  formation  of  blue 
tungsten-oxide. 

Ftrroct/anide  of  potassium  forms  in  solutions  of  alkaline  tungstates,  after  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  flocculent  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water  free  from 
acid  (distinction  from  metatungstates).  Solutions  of  alkaline  tungstates  are  not 
altered  by  tincture  of  galh,  till  an  acid  is  likewise  added,  in  which  ease  a  thick  cho- 
colate-coloured  precipitate  is  formed.  Tungstie  acid,  previously  precipitated  by  acids, 
is  also  coloured  brown  by  tincture  of  galls.  Alkaline  tungstates,  ignited  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  yield  a  tungstate  of  tungsten  and  the  alkali- 
metal,  together  with  a  bhvk  substance,  probably  consisting  of  oxynitretamide  of 
tungsten  (p.  9o3).  For  tho  blowpipe-reactions  of  tungstates,  and  the  reactions  of 
soluble  tungstates  with  zinc  and  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  see  p.  901. 

Alkaline  tungstates  are  sometimes  used,  in  place  of  staunates,  as  mordants  ;  they  aro 
also  employed  for  rendering  light  fabrics  non-inflammable  (i.  1 102). 
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Tungstatks  of  Aluminium. — The  neutral  salt,  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
neutral  alkaline  tungstate  with  alum,  is  white,  flocculont,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  aqueous  ammonia  and  in  acids.— The  acid  salt,  Al'0'.7WO».  9HlO  (at  100°),  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  an  acid  tungstate  of  alkali-metal  is  curdy,  united  in  resinous 
lumps,  and  forms,  when  dry,  a  vitreous  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  (Lotz.) 

Tungstatks  of  Ammokivm.-o.  The  neutral  salt  is  formed  by  digesting 
tungstic  acid  or  oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia ;  on  evaporating  the  solution,  ammonia  is 
given  off,  and  an  acid  salt  remains. 

0.  The  sesquiacid  salt,  2(NH4)20.3WO".3H,0  »  (NH«)*HXWO«)»  2H*0,  sometimes 
crystallises  from  a  very  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  tungstic  acid  in  ammonia,  in 
warty  crystals,  which  give  off  ammonia  in  contact  with  the  air,  leaving  the  following  salt. 

7.  SiNH'pO.TWCP.eHK)  =  (NHVH»(WO«)'.2H»0.— This  salt,  to  which  Marig- 
nac  assigns  the  formula  6(NHl)?0.12WOMlH'0,  is  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of 
a  cold  solution  of  tungstic  acid  in  ammonia  (Lotz;  Scheibler).  It  forms  vitreous 
rhombic  tables  or  prisms,  acuminated  with  four  faceB  resting  on  the  edges  of  the 
prism.  It  has  a  biting  bitter  taste,  reddens  litmus  slightly,  dissolves  in  26  to  28  pts. 
of  cold  water,  is  sparingly  soluble  also  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  aJcohoL 
The  solution  gives  with  nitric  acid  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  yellow  gradually 
in  the  cold,  immediately  on  boiling.  When  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  it  leaves  blue 
oxide  of  tungsten,  and,  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  leaves  pure  tungstic 
oxide,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  crystals. 

When  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  heat,  small  shining  crystals  aro  obtained 
(oblique,  striated,  rhombic  prisms,  according  to  Marignac),  containing  3(NH');0. 
yWO'.SH'-'O  Tor,  according  to  Laurent,  StNH^O.^WOUH'O  ;  according  to  Ma- 
rignac, 5(NH*)10.12W01.dH'-0] ;  they  give  off  2  at.  water  at  160°,  and  are  recon- 
verted into  the  hexhydrated  salt  by  solution  in  water,  and  slow  evaporation.  (Scheibler.) 

5.  An  amuionio-trihydric  tdratunystate,  (NH4)-0.3H-0.4WO'  =  (NH4)*H*(WO*)\ 
is  always  formed  (according  to  Riche)when  a  solution  of  ammonium-tungstate  is 
left  to  evaporate  slowly ;  and  separates  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  shining  laminae 
containing  3  at.  water ;  at  40° — 50°,  in  needles  containing  2  at.  water. 

According  to  Wo  hie  r  and  Anthon,  an  acid  tungstate  of  ammonium  is  produced, 
with  evolution  of  ammonia,  when  tungstate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  boiled  with  sal- 
ammoniac.  According  to  Laurent,  Lotz,  and  others,  tho  salt  thereby  formed  is  a 
double  tungstate  of  ammonium  and  potassium  or  sodium. 

€.  The  salt,  2(NU')20.5WO\5HaO  -  (NH')4H«(WO')».2H?0,  crystallises  on  cool- 
ing from  a  solution  of  the  salt  7,  saturated  while  hot,  in  rhombic  octahedrons,  soluble 
in  26  to  29  pts.  of  water.  On  recrystallising  it  from  water,  thin  nacreous  needles  are 
sometimes  formed,  containing  2[(NH4)'H4(WO')<3.3UsO.  (Marignac) 

Tungstatks  of  Bahium. — a.  The  tuutral  salt,  Ba"W04  -  BaO.WO*,  is  ob- 
tained, in  the  anhydrous  state,  by  precipitation  from  the  solution  of  a  neutral  tungstate 
of  alkali-metal.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposed  by  tho  stronger 
acids,  and  also  by  alkaline  carbonates,  both  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  way.  According 
to  Schei  bier,  the  precipitate  formed  by  chloride  of  barium  in  a  solution  of  neutnJ 
sodium-tungstate  is  always  a  mixture  of  different  salts  ;  but  the  neutral  tungstate  may 
bo  obtained  pure  by  heating  the  metatungstate  with  hydrate  of  barium,  or  by  drop- 
ping baryta-water  into  a  moderately  dilute  and  boiling  solution  of  acid  tungstate  of 
sodium,  (SNa'-'O.TWO1),  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  is  redissolved ;  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  a  double  salt,  and  the  cooled  mother-liquor  yields,  with  excess  of 
baryta  water,  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  dense  and  crystal  lino, 
and  then  forms  spicular  octahedrons  of  pure  neutral  barium-tungstate.  The  salt  thus 
obtained,  as  woll  as  that  prepared  from  the  metatungstate,  contains  2Ba"WO,.H::0. — 
The  anhydrous  salt  is  formed,  in  the  dry  way,  by  fusing  together  2  pts.  sodium-tung- 
state, 7  pts.  barium-chloride,  and  4  pts.  sodium-chloride,  aud  crystallises  in  colour!  t-us 
octahedrons,  apparently  isomorphous  with  the  calcium-salt;  they  are  decomposed  by 
strong  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  only.    (Geuther  and  Forsberg.) 

0.  Acid  salt,  3Ba0.7WO».8H«0.— Obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  acid  sodium- 
salt.   White ;  becomes  anhydrous  and  yellowish  by  ignition.  (Lotz.) 

Sodio-baric  tungstate,  j7WOM4H*0(Scheibler), or  3^q|  12WO».24H«0 

(Marignac),  separates  in  thin  plates  on  cooling,  from  a  hot  solution  of  acid  sodium- 
tungstate,  after  addition  of  baryta-water. 

Tungstate  of  Cai>mium  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  perhaps  isomor- 
phous with  the  calcium-salt,  by  fusing  4  pts.  sodium-tungstale  with  11  pts.  cadmium- 
chloride  and  16  pts.  common  salt  (Geuther  and  Forsberg). — An  amnwnitxadmie 
tungstate,  4(3CdO.7WO>j.[3(NI^^^0.7W0,]  +  35H*0,  is  obtained,  as  a  white  bulky 
prccipitate,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  acid  ammouium-tungstate  and  cadmium-sul- 
phate. (Lotz.) 
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Tuxgstatb  op  Calcium,  Ca^WO1,  or  CaO. WO',  occurs  native,  as  scheelite  or 

4P2 

tungsten,  in  quadratic  pyramids  P,  modified  by  the  faces  2Poo  and  -  -  the  latter 

occurring  hemihedrally.  For  P,  the  length  of  tho  principal  axis  is  T0S5B  ;  the  angle 
P  :  Pin  the  terminal  edges  =  107°  20*;  in  the  lateral  edges  =  113°  51'.  Tho 
crystals  cleave  indistinctly  parallel  to  P,  more  distinctly  parallel  to  2P».  Tho 
mineral  likewise  occurs  reniform,  with  columnar  structure,  and  massive  granular. 
Hardness  =  4  5  to  5.  Specific  gravity  =  6  to  6*076.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to 
adamantine.  Colour  white,  inclining  to  yellow  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Sub- 
transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Scheelito  is  usually 
associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  found  associated  with  tin-ore,  topaz,  fluor-spar 
apatite,  or  wolfram,  in  quartz.  It  occurs  at  Caldbeck  Fell,  near  Keswick,  in  fine 
crystals ;  also  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Sweden,  at  Coquimbo  in  Chile,  and  in 
Monroe  and  Huntingdon  counties,  Connecticut. 

Tungstate  of  calcium  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  by  fusing  wolfram  with  excess  of 
calcium  chloride,  and  boiling  out  the  sola  bio  salts  from  the  slowly-cooled  mass 
(Manross,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxi.  243)— also  by  heating  the  amorphous  salt  with 
lime  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Deb  ray,  ibid.  exxv.  97).  The  same  salt  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  in 
acidulated  water. 

Tunostatks  of  Chrohiuu. — The  neutral  salt,  Cr'O'.SWOUSHK),  obtained  by 
precipitation,  is  light-green,  easily  soluble  in  acids,  and  turns  yellowish-grey  iu  drying. 
— Au  acid  salt,  CrHyjWO'.OHK),  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  acid  ammonium- 
salt,  is  a  light  greyish-green  powder,  greenish  straw-yellow  after  ignition.  (Lotz.) 

Tungstate  of  Cobalt,  CoWO4,  is  obtained  in  blue-greenish  translucent 
crystals,  by  fusing  1  pt.  sodium-tungstate,  2  pts.  cobalt-chlorido,  and  2  pts.  common 
salt.  (Schultze.) 

Tuxostate  of  Copper. — The  mixture  obtained  by  fusing  2  pts.  sodium- 
tungstate  with  3  pts.  cupric  chloride  and  4  pts.  common  salt,  leaves,  after  treatment 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  whito  translucent  quadratic  pyramids,  on  which  yellowish- 
brown  crystals  are  implanted.  (Schultze.) 

Tunostatks  of  Ikon. — a.  Ferric  tungstate  is  obtained,  by  precipitating 
ferric  chloride  with  acid  ammonium-tungstate,  as  a  cream-coloured  powder,  which 
dissolves  in  tungstate  of  ammonium  on  boiling,  and  in  ferric  chloride  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Ferric  tungstate  is  also  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  solution  of  ferric 
metatungstatc,  while  an  amnionio-ferric  tungstate  remains  dissolved.  The  same- 
double  salt  appears  to  bo  formed  by  tho  action  of  ammonia  on  the  crudo  tungstic  acid 
obtained  by  treating  wolfram  with  nitromuriatic  acid.  Borck  obtained  in  this  manner 
a  double  salt  containing  FosO,.5(NH,)«0.5WO»  +  5HsO. 

0.  Ferrous  tungstate,  Fe"WO',  is  formed,  by  precipitating  ferrous  sulphate  with 
acid  tungstate  of  ammonium,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  becoming  darker  when  heated 
out  of  contact  with  tho  air.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  1  pt.  tungstate  of 
sodium  with  2  pts.  ferrous  chloride  and  1  pt.  common  salt,  in  thick,  deep  black,  highly 
lustrous,  opaque  crystals,  having  the  form  of  native  wolfram;  they  are  non-magnetic, 
their  powder  is  of  a  dark  violot-browu  colour,  and  specific  gravity  —  7*1  (Geut  her 
and  Forsberg).  Debray,  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  tungstic  oxide  and  ferric  oxide 
in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  obtained  crystals  of  ferrous  tungstate  (together 
with  crystals  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  tungstic  oxide),  exactly  liko  those  of  native 
wolfram. 

Ferroso-manganotts  Tungstate,  (Fe;Mn)"WO\  or  (FeO ; MnO).WO\ — 
This  is  the  composition  of  wolfram,  the  principal  ore  of  tungsten,  which  occurs  in 
trimetric  crystals  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  •=  0  8231  :  1  :  0-851.  Angle  ooP  :  aop 
(macr.)  =  78°  55';  oof'2  :  e»P2  -  44°  44';  Poo  :  P»  (basal)  «=  80°  48 :  ^Too  : 
£poo  =■  54°  40'.  Observed  combination  ooP  .  ooP2  .  »P»  .  $P*>  .  P«  .  P. 
Cloavage  parallel  to  oof  oo  .  It  also  occurs  lamellar,  columnar,  and  massive  granular, 
the  particles  being  strongly  coherent.  Hardness  «■  5  to  5*5.  Specific  gravity  7"1 
to  7'55.  Lustre  submetallic.  Colour  dark-grey  or  brownish- black.  Streak  dark 
reddish-brown.  Opaque,  somotimes  feeblv  magnetic.  According  to  the  proportions 
of  iron  and  manganese  in  wolfram,  tho  varieties  may  bo  inclnded  in  three  groups,  re- 
presented by  the  formula?  MnWO'.SFeWO1,  MnWOUFeWO4,  and  MnWO*.5Fe\VO». 

Wolfram  is  often  associated  with  tin-ores;  also  with  galena  in  veins  traversing 
gTcywaeke  ;  also  in  quartz  with  native  bismuth,  tungstate  of  calcium,  pyrites,  galena, 
blende,  &c.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  on  the  island  of  Rona  in  tho 
Hebrides,  at  Limoges  in  France,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia ; 
also  in  tho  United  States.  The  crystals  from  Zinnwald,  Bohemia,  are  remarkable  as 
hemitropes.   (Dana,  ii.  353.) 
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Geuther  and  Forsbcrg  have  obtained  several  crystallised  tungstates  of  iron  and 
manganese,  by  fusing  tungstate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  manganese  aud  chloride  uf 
iron  in  various  proportions. 

Tuxostatks  of  LKin. — The  neutral  salt,  Pb"WO*,  or  PbO.WO*.  occur*  native 
as  sch  en  let  i  n  e,  a  mineral  occurring  in  quadratic  crystals,  isomorphou-.  with  mokV.tt? 
of  load  (iii.  1030).  Length  of  principal  axis  =  1 -0(192.  Angle  1'  :  P  iu  tin;  terminal 
edges  —  99°  42',  in  the  lateral  edges  =  131°  30*.  The  crystals  art-  often  indistinctly 
.'iggregated.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  oP,  still  more  imperfect  pur, Jl- 1  To  P. 
Hardness  =  27o.  .Specific  gravity  =  7  87  to  813.  I.u*tre  resinous,  snbj.hnuti- 
tine.  Colour  green,  yellowish-grey,  brown,  and  red.  .Streak  uncoloutvd.  Faintly 
translucent.  The  mineral  occurs  at  Ziunwald  in  Pohemia,  with  quartz  aud  mica; 
in  f'arinthia  with  molvbdato  of  lead  ;  and  iu  Chile,  probably  near  (Anjuiinbo. 

Neutral  tungstate  of  lead  is  priHlueed artificially,  as  a  white  powder,  by  precipitator, 
from  the  neutral  sodium-salt.  JJy  fusing  tungstate  of  s>>linm  with  4  7  pts.  of  .-lihin ■♦<* 
of  lead  in  a  closed  crucible,  a  dark-green  mass  is  obtained,  having  its  cavil..-  lm-i 
with  colourless  shining  crystals  of  tungstate  of  lead.  (Manross,  Ann.  Ch.  l'iura. 
lxxxii.  357.) 

The  arid  lead-salt,  3PbO.7WO*.10H2O,  is  formed,  on  mixing  acid  ammonium-tuu:- 
stato  with  a  soluble  lead-salt,  as  a  white,  floceulent,  afterwards  pulverulent  pnvip- 
tate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  nitric  acid,  aqueous  nitrate  of  lead,  or  tungstate  <>i 
ammonium,  but  soluble  in  caustic  soda.    It  gives  off  7  at.  water  at  H»0°. 

Tungstates  of  Lithium. — The  neutral  salt  is  prepared  with  tungstic  acitl 
and  carbonate  of  lithium,  either  in  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way;  and  crystallises  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  oblique  rhomboitlal  prisms  (C.  Graelin),  or  in  octahedron* 
(Authon),  having  a  rough  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  easilv  soluble  ia 
water.— The  arid  salt,  3Lis0.7WOU9Ii»0,  or  Li'Il^WO^jMSH-'O  (Scheiblen.  i« 
prepared  like  tho  corresponding  sodium-salt,  avoiding  an  exeess  of  tungstic  acid,  wlivli 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  metatungstate.  It  crystallises  in  large  mouoelinic 
prisms  and  tables,  permanent  in  tho  air,  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  silt: 
melts  only  at  a  high  temperature,  and  solidities  to  a  porcelain-like  mass  on  cooling. 

Tuxostatks  of  Maonf.sium. — Solutions  of  magnesium-salts  are  not  pr-vipi- 
tated  by  neutral  tungstates  of  alkali-metal.  P>y  boiling  magnesium-carbonate 
tungstic  oxide  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  on  evaporation  yields  small 
shining  scales,  permanent  in  tho  air,  having  a  harsh  bitter  taste,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water  (Anthou). — The  neutral  salt,  Mg'  WO*  =  MgO.WO',  is  obtained  by  fu-ii: 
1  pt.  sodium-tungstate,  2  pts.  magnesium-chloride,  and  2  pts.  common  salt,  and  bjil  uf 
out  the  more  soluble  salts,  in  colourless,  octahedral  and  prismatic  crystals,  which 
gradually  decomposed  by  heating  with  strong  nitric  acid:  they  are  isouiorphotij;  with 
the  neutral  calcium-salt.    (Geuther  and  l'orsberg.) 

Ammonin-magnesian  Tungstates. — Thesalt  /^jj^Vq  1 7^ rOM0llsO  separates  gnul'J- 

ally,  in  small  nacreous  crystals,  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  concentrated  solution  of  tb< 

tungstates  of  magnesium  and  ammonium. — Another  double  salt,  2(\H«^o|  1"^"<^' 

24IPO,  separates,  on  cooling,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  from  a  boiling  solution  of  acii 
ammonium-tungstate  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Tunostatks  of  M  axo  axksk.-  Manganous  salts  yield  a  white  or  yelln\ri<-h 
precipitate  with  neutral  or  acid  tungstate  of  ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  MuWO'. 
prepared  in  tho  dry  way  like  the  magnesium-salt,  forms  thick,  light  gani.  t-brvwc 
highly  lustrous,  rhombic  crystals,  of  specific  gravity  G7  ;  at  the  same  time  there  ar 
formed  yellow  needles  having  the  same  composition  as  the  preceding  (Geuther 
and  Forsbcrg).— The  acid  salt,  SMnOwWO'.llll-O,  is  a  gummy  yellowish  preopi- 
tate,  which  gives  off  only  3  at.  water  at  1<)0J.  (Lotz.) 

The  tungstates  of  iron  and  manganese  have  been  already  described  (p.  907V 
Tunostatks  of  Mf.hcuky. — a.  Mrrcuric  Salts. — A  basic  sal?.  3lIg0.2WO'.  :* 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  potassic  tungstate.  It  is  a  white  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water.-  Au 
acid  salt,  2Hg().3\VO*,  is  obtained,  as  a  white  insoluble  body,  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  mercuric  nitrate  with  neutral  tungstate  of  potassium.  IWh  these  salt* 
are  decompose<l  by  boiling  alkalis,  with  separation  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  leav* 
tungstic  oxide  when  ignited. — An  am monw-uu-reuru'  tungstate,  Hg^NH'/S  WO'r.  H:<\ 
is  obtaine<l,  as  a  heavy  white  precipitate,  on  mixing  mercuric  nitrate  with  acid  tungitata 
of  ammonium. 

0.  Mermrous  tungstate,  IIg9O.W(V,  or  HcrWO*  (Anthon),  is  formed,  on  a»Minff 
mereurous  nitrate  to  an  alkaline  tungstate,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  In-coming  dark- 
yellow  when  dry,  insoluble  in  water,  leaving  tungstic  oxide  when  iguit^d.  The 
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inBolubility  of  this  salt  renders  it  available  for  the  separation  and  estimation  of  tung- 
stie  acid. 

Tuxostate  of  MoLTBDRKi'M  is  precipitated  from  a  mixture  of  molybdic  chlo- 
ride and  tungstate  of  ammonium,  on  addition  of  sal-ammoniac.  After  washing  with 
sal-ammoniac,  then  with  alcohol,  and  drying,  it  is  a  dark-purplo  body,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  easily  soluble  in  water;  ammonia,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws 
down  an  ammonio-raolybdic  tungstate.  The  solution  of  molybdic  tungstate  oxidises 
and  becomes  decolorised  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  deposits  molybdic  tungstic  acid. 
(Berzeliu  s.) 

Tu  no  state  or  Nicket,  3Ni0.7WO"U  4IPO,  obtained  on  adding  sulphate  of 
nickel  to  acid  tungstate  of  ammonium,  as  a  light -green  precipitate,  which  unitos  into 
lumps  of  tho  consistence  of  turpentine  (Lotz).  By  fusing  1  pt.  sodium-tungstato  with 
2  pis.  nickel-ehloridc  and  2  pts.  common  salt,  the  neutral  tungstate  of  nickel,  Ni\VO\  is 
obtained  in  well-defined,  brown,  highly  lustrous,  translucent  crystals,  having  tho 
aspect  of  zinc-blendo.    (Sehultzo,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  exxxi.  6G.) 

Tt'Kfj statks  of  Potassium.— Those  salts  are  formed  by  adding  pulverised 
wolfram  to  about  an  equal  weight  of  fused  carbonato  of  potassium,  continuing  the  heat 
for  some  time  ;  on  boiling  the  cooled  and  pulverised  mass  with  water,  evaporating  tho 
filtrate  to  dryness,  and  treating  -the  residue  with  lukewarm  water,  tho  neutral  salt 
dissolves,  while  the  acid  salt  remains  behind. 

The  neutral  salt,  K*WO\  or  K-O.WO*,  crystallises  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  on 
cooling,  or  on  evaporation  by  heat,  in  anhydrous,  thin,  needle-shaped,  hexagonal  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  decrepitating  when  heated,  and  melting  at  a  red  heat  (Marig- 
nac).— The  monohydratrd  ntutral  salt,  JaTVVO'.H'O,  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding 
45  pts.  of  tungstic  oxide  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  carbonate  heated  to 
6c)0 — 80°,  and  crystallises  from  the  hot  filtered  solution  on  cooling,  in  needle-shaped, 
sometimes  aggregated  crystals.  It  has  a  rough  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  insolublo  in  alcohol;  on  pouring  alcohol  on  tho  aqueous  solution,  tho 
salt  crystallises  at  the  surface  of  contact. — The  di hydrate,  K2W0\2H*O,  crystallises 
by  evaporation  of  the  solution  over  oil  of  vitriol,  nt  a  temperature  not  above  10°,  in 
large,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms  or  tables,  which  quickly  effloresce  in  dry,  and 
deliquesce  in  moist  air. — The  pcjttahydratc,  K'-WO'.oH'-O,  crystallises,  according  to 
Anthon,  in  colourless  six-sided  prisms,  but  the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  not 
particularly  stated. 

I  hvarul  salt  (Ka0.2W09.2HsO,  according  to  Anthon  and  Riche;  3K'0.7WO'.6H20, 
according  to  Sehcibler  ;  6K*0. 1 2 WO3. llHiO,  according  to  Laurent  and  Marignac)  is 
formed  by  adding  tungstic  acid  to  the  neutral  salt,  in  fusion  or  aqueous  solution  ;  or  by 
treating  this  solution  with  any  other  acid  ;  or  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride through  it.  Tho  salt  is  then  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of 
iridi  scent  scales,  while  metatnngstate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution.  The  acid 
tungstate  tastes  like  the  neutral  salt;  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  dissolves,  according  to 
Kiche,  in  4(5  pts.  cold  and  K>  pts.  boiling  water ;  according  to  Marignac,  in  71  pts. 
water  at  20°.  When,  however,  a  saturated  solution  is  prepared  by  boiling  an  excess! 
of  the  salt  with  water  for  several  days,  tho  cooled  solution  contains  1  pt.  of  the  salt, 
after  one  day,  dissolved  in  .V6  pts.  water;  after  2G  days,  in  11-9  pts.  water  ;  after 
153  days,  in  15  G  pts.  water — this  last  degreo  of  solubility  remaining  unaltered  for 
six  months  (Mari  gnac).    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Tcxo states  of  Silver. —An  acid  argentic  salt,  Ag20.2WO',or  Ag:"\VO\WO*, 
is  obtained  hy  precipitating  acid  tungstates  ot  alkali-metal  with  nit.mte  of  silver,  as  a 
white  anhydrous  salt,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  or  phosphoric  acids, 
more  easily  in  ammonia.  When  ignited,  it  turns  brown,  and  cakes  together  to  a  me- 
tallically lustrous  mass.— An  add  uryi-nt»tts wit,  AgH).2WOJ,  is  formed,  according  to 
Kantenbenr.  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  argentic  salt. 
It  is  a  black,  glitiering,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid, 
leaving  tungstic  oxide  ;  potash  dissolves  the  tungstic  acid,  leaving  argentous  oxide. 

T  i:  Nri  states  of  Sodi  cm.- The  vcufral  salt,  Na'AVO',  or  Na-O.WO3,  is  prepared 
like  tho  neutral  potassium-salt.  It  crystallises  in  transparent,  colourless,  nacreous, 
rhombic  tables  or  scabs,  containing  Na'WOViH'O,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  alkaline 
n  action,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  4  pts.  of  cold  and  2  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  prccipilated  thereby  from  its  nqueous  solution.  It  may  bo 
rcc-\  stall iscd  without  decomposition.  When  heateil  to  2<K>'\  it  gives  off  all  its  water, 
auvl  becomes  opaque;  and  at  a  temperature  somewhat  boiow  redm-ss,  it  melts  to  a 
transparent,  liquid,  w!;ich  soli. lilies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  This  salt  is 
sometimes  used,  in  place  ot*  stannate  of  sodium,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing;  also  for  rendering  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  unintlammable  (see  CoMntsiiox, 
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i.  1102).    For  the  methods  of  preparing  it  on  the  large  scale,  see  Richardson  and 
Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [4],  48). 

Acid  salts.— The  wilt  3NaH).7"WO»t  according  to  Lotz  and  Scheibler  (6NaT0.12WO», 
according  to  Laurent  and  Murigrutc),  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  corresponding 
potassium-salt  — namely,  by  fusing  the  neutral  suit  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tungrtic 
oxide,  and  boiling  the  product  with  water ;  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  hydrate,  carbon- 
ate, or  neutral  tungstate  of  sodium  with  tungstic  oxide,  and  leaving  the  resulting 
solution  to  crystallise ;  or,  agnin,  by  fusing  wolfram  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium.    It  crystallises  from  cold  aqueous  solutions  with 
16  at.  water  (Scheibler)  [28  at.  water,  according  to  Marignac's  formula],  in 
large   striated  monoclinic   prisms,  of  specific  gravity  3  897  at  14°,  sometimes 
flattened  to  six-sided  tables.    It  has  an  astringent  and,  at  the  same  time,  sweet  and 
bitter  taste;  reddens  litmus;  dissolves  in  2  22  pts.  water  at  0°,  and  in  024  pt. 
at  100°  (Scheibler);  in  about  12  pts.  of  cold  water  (Marignac).    When  water  at 
35° — 40°  is  saturated  with  this  salt,  the  cooled  solution  retains  1  pt.  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  |9  pts.  water ;  but  gradually  (in  about  7  months),  so  mucli  separates  out  that 
1  pt.  remains  dissolved  in  nearly  12  pts.  water.    If  tlie  salt  be  l>oiled  for  some  time 
with  water,  a  solution  is  formed,  which,  when  cold,  contains,  after  one  to  twelvo  days, 
1  pt.  salt  to  068 — 2  6  pts.  water ;  and  after  seven  months,  1  pt.  salt  to  9*7  pts.  water 
(Marignac).   The  hall  eftlorescesin  dry  air,  gives  off  12  at.  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest 
at  300°,  leaving  the  anhydrous  salt,  3Na  0.7 WO*,  of  specific  gravity  549,  and  still  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water.    It  molts  at  a  red  hent,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  station 
cooling;  water  then  extracts  from  it  the  alkaline  sesquiacid  salt,  2Na20.3\VO", leaving 
the  anhydrous  totratungstate,  Na0.4WO\  in  the  form  of  a  laminar  or  scaly  crystalline 
mass,  having  a  nacreous  lustre.    This  last-mentioned  salt  is  quite  insoluble  in  water; 
it  does  not  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  but  when  more  strongly  heated,  cakes  together  to 
a  semifused  mass,  containing  deep  blue-grcon  crystals  (?  of  sodio-tungstous  tungstaie t 

When  the  solution  of  the  salt,  3Na-0.7WO",  is  evaporated  by  heat,  crystals  an> 
obtained,  containing  smaller  quantities  of  water  than  the  al>ove — viz.,  at  60°— 80°, 
monoclinic  crvstals  containing  3Naa0.7 WO1. 15H-0 ;  and  at  100  ,  shining  octahedrons, 
containing  3$a*. 7WOU2H*0".  or  SNa-O.mVO'^oH'O.  (Marignac.) 

A  salt  containing  2Na*0.5WOM  2HrO,  is  obtained,  according  to  Forcher,  in  bril- 
liant translucent  crystals,  by  prolonged  digestion  of  the  neutral  salt  with  water,  or  by 
saturating  a  warm  solution  of  that  salt  with  tungstic  acid. 

A  diacid  salt,  Na?0.2WO*.2H*0,  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  neutral 
salt  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  crystalline  powder  (Ram melsbe  rg,  Pogg.  Ann. 
614).— The  anhydrous  dweid  salt,  Nn,0.2wO«  or  Na'WO'.WO',  is  formed  by  fusing 
1  at.  of  the  neutral  tungstate  with  1  ut  tungstic  acid,  and  is  found  in  needles  lining 
the  cavities  of  the  resulting  crystalline  mass.  (Forcher.) 

Ammonio-sodic  Tungstaies. — o.  Thesalt,  2(NII*)soI  "WO'.SII'O,  crystallises  in  white 

nacreous  scales,  from  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  1  at.  neutral  sodium-tungstatp, 

3Na*0  ) 

mixed  with  rather  more  than  1  at.  chlorideof  ammonium. — 0.  ^("SlVyo  \  35WOM4IP0 

separates  in  crystalline  scales,  on  pouring  a  boiling  solution  of  1  at.  sodium-tungstate 
into  a  boiling  solution  of  2  at.  sal-ammoniac,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  being  at  the  same 

time  evolved. — y.  The  salt  ^(|^\i{*)»o)  ^2WOM2H*0,  or  perhaps,  in  the  pure  state, 

4(NH  *)*0 1 1  ^H'WO4,  crystallises  in  nacreous  rhombic  lamina?,  on  mixing  the  solutionsof 

the  acid  tungstates  of  sodium  and  ammonium.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  resolved  by 

recrystallisatiou  into  the  ammonium-  and  sodium -salts. — 8.  The  ^l^j^jJ^'O  [ ^ 

6H*0,  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles.  (Marignac) 
Bario-*odic  tungstate  has  been  already  described  (p.  90C). 

Poiassio-sodic  Tungstates. — A  mixture  of  the  tunpstates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
deposits,  first,  crystals  of  the  acid  potassium-talt,  then  two  double  salts,  viz. 

4Ii»0  [  12WOM6II»0,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  and  ^|j^.l2WO».25H*Ot  in  ob- 
lique rhombic  octahedrons,  and  lastly,  the  acid  sodium-salt.  (Marignac.) 

Tungstatks  of  Stkontium. — The  ncttfra) '  salt,  SrWO',  is  prepared  like  the 
barium-salt,  which  it  resembles.  By  fusing  1  pt.  of  sodium-tungstate  with  2  pt*. 
strontium-chloride  and  2  pts.  common  salt.it  is  obtained  in  white  translucent  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  native  tunestat^  of  lend.  (Sehultzo.t 

Tho'rtttrf  salt  (Sr0.2WO>.4H50  according  to  Anthon,  SSrOJWOMH'O  according  to 
Lot*).prcparcd  Jiko  the  acid  barium-salt,  is  white,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  decomposed 
by  acids,  and  becomes  anhydrous  when  heated. 
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Tungstate  of  Thorinum.— Thorinum-salts  give  white  flocculent  precipitates 
with  the  neutral  and  acid  tungstates  of  alkali-metal. 

Tunostatb  of  Tin. — A  solution  of  ammonio-stnnnic  chloride  is  precipitated  by 
acid  ammonium-tungstnte,  in  white  flocks,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  tin-salt,  also  in 
phosphoric,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids.  (Lotz.) 

Tunostatb  of  Tungsten,  W*0*  -  WO*.  WO*.— This  is  the  blue  oxide  of 
tungsten,  already  mentioned  as  being  formed  by  the  reduction  of  tungstic  oxide  by 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.  It  is  likewise  produced,  as  a  fine  blue  powder,  when 
tungstate  of  ammonium  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort. 

Tungstates  of  Uranium. — The  uranicsalt  is  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  the  stronger  acids,  and  in  ammonia  (Berzelius). — An 
acid  uranous  salt,  2U0.W0*.6H,0,  is  obtained,  by  precipitating  uranous  chloride  with 
an  acid  tungstate  of  alkali-metal,  as  a  brownish  precipitate,  soluble  with  green  colour 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Tunostatb  of  Vaxadium,  precipitated  by  alkaline  tungstates  from  vanadic 
salts,  is  brown,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  oxidises  in  the  air  with  formation  of 
vanadic  acid. 

Tunostatb  of  Yttrium,  YWO'^H'O,  is  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate, 
el  ightly  soluble  in  water.  (Berlin.) 

Tunostatb  of  Zinc,  Zn WO*,  is  obtained,  by  fusing  1  pt.  sodium-tungstate, 
2  pta.  zinc-chloride,  and  2  pts.  common  salt,  and  boiling  the  mass  with  water,  in 
colourless  square  prisms,  with  octahedral  faces,  probably  isomorphous  with  the  cal- 
cium-salt.   (Geuther  and  Forsberg.) 

Ammonium-sinC'tungrtate,  /  j$  jj«  jjq  1 7W0*.3H*0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  sul- 
phate of  zinc  with  acid  tungstate  of  ammonium,  in  small  snow-white  needles,  which 
dissolro  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  on  addition  of  aiumoniura-tungstatc, 
zinc-sulphate,  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid.  (Lotz.) 


Mktatunostic  Acid. 

Soluhlt  Modification  of  lungstic  Acid. — This  acid  is  mostly  produced  in  tho  de- 
composition of  tungstates  by  the  stronger  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  also  by  the 
action  of  tungstic  acid  on  tungstates.  Pure  metatungstic  acid  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  barium-roetatungstate  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  filtrate,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  vacuum,  yields  crystals,  apparently 
quadratic  octahedrons,  of  hydrated  metatunestic  acid,  11*  WO1. 711*0,  or  IPO. WO'  +  7aq. 
(Scheibler),  ormore  correctly,  H'WO«.3WO\31IFO,  or  H20.4W0»  + 31aq.  Forehcr, 
by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtrato  to  evapo- 
rate, obtained  metatungstic  acid  in  sulphur-yellow  crusts,  apparently  made  up  of 
octahedrons. 

Metatungstic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  has  a  sour  and  intensely 
bitter  taste. 

A  solution  containing  279  per  cent.  W0S  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0267  at  176°. 

1268  „  „  „  11275 

2761  „  „  „  13274 

43-75  „  „  „  1-6313 

The  solution  may  be  boiled,  and  evapornted  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath,  without 
alteration ;  but  on  further  concentration  by  heat,  ordinary  yellow  insoluble  tungstic 
acid  separates  out  suddenly. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  metatungstic  acid  forms  a 
white  precipitate  which  disappears  on  addition  of  water.  Aqueous  metatungstic 
acid  dissolves  sine  and  iron,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  blue  oxide  of  tungsten  being 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

A  colloidal  modification  of  metatungstic  acid  is  obtained  by  dialysing  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium-tungslate  mixed  with  a  qaantity  of  hydrochloric  ucid  exactly  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  alkali  contained  in  it.  Tho  solution  remaining  on  the  dialyscr 
after  a  few  days  (amounting  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  used),  has  a  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste,  is  not  gelatinised  by  acids  or  salts  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  vitreous  scales  which  adhere  strongly  to  the  porcelain 
dishes.  They  are  colourless  if  the  evaporation  has  taken  place  in  a  vacuum,  do  not 
lose  their  solubility  by  being  heated  to  200°,  but,  at  a  temperature  near  redness,  are 
converted  into  insoluble  tungstic  oxide,  with  loss  of  2'42  per  cent,  water.  Tho  dry 
soluble  acid  is  rendered  sticky  by  water,  like  gum.  Its  solutions  exhibit,  at  19°,  the 
following  specific  gravities : 
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Quantity  of  tungstic  oxide)  .  _  .a.fl 

(WO«)  in  100  pts.       J    *      5  20  50         66  5  <9S- 

Specific  gravity      .       .       .    1-0475      1-2168      1  8001      2  596  3243. 

(Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  318;  Jnhrcsb.  1864,  p.  179.) 

M  e  t  a  t  u n g s  t  a t  e s.  M?0.4  WO1,  or  M'-\VO'.3 WO*.— These  salts  hare  been  examined 
chiefly  by  Seheibler  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxx.  204;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  155):  but  the 
ammonium-salt,  which  was  the  first  known,  was  discovered  by  Margueritte  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xvii.  475).  They  have  the  composition  of  quadraeid  tungstates,  but 
the  tungstic  acid  obtained  from  them  is  not  ordinary  tungstic  acid,  but  the  mort' 
soluble  modification.  They  are  formed  from  ordinary  tungstates  by  addition  of 
tungstic  acid,  or  by  abstraction  of  part  of  the  base.  The  metatungstatcs  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  best  prepared  by  boiling  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  tungstate 
for  some  time  with  hydrutcd  tungstic  acid,  H-W04.H*0,  or  by  dropping  an  acid 
(phosphoric  acid  being  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose)  into  the  solution  of  an 
alkaline  tungstnte,  as  long  as  the  tungstic  acid  separated  in  the  first  instance  redis- 
solves.  The  other  metatungstates  may  be  prepared  from  those  of  the  alkali-metab  by 
double  decomposition,  and  very  easily  by  decomposing  the  metatungstate  of  t»ariuri 
with  soluble  sulphates.  The  metatungstatea  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  metatungstic  acid  with  bases,  or  by  its  action  on  carbonates,  nitrates,  or 
chlorides,  all  of  which  it  decomposes. 

Tho  metatungstatcs  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallisablc  :  some  are  vert 
soluble,  and  leave  amorphous  gummy  masses  when  evaporated  ;  according  to  Maria- 
nne, they  react  nearly  neutral,  colouring  litmus  violet  ;  they  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and 
give  cfl'  the  greater  part  of  their  crystallisation-water  below  100°.  The  mctatuns:- 
states  of  the  alkali-metals  do  not  melt  at  a  red  heat,  but  merely  bake  together,  decom- 
posing at  the  same  time,  with  formation  of  blue  oxide.  Their  solutions  do  not  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  the  earth-metal s,  or  of  the  heavy  metals,  excepting  those  of  U#l 
and  i/urcuro.stnn.  They  give  no  precipitate  with  ferroct/anidf  of  pota&<iitm. — Andt 
added  to  the  solutions  of  metatungstatcs  do  not  precipitate  either  white  or  yellow 
tunpstic  neid. — Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  colour  them  blue,  changing  to  reddi^h- 
violet(not  Lo brown  like  the  ordinary  tungstates:  Forcher).  These  reactions  are  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  the  metatungstatcs  from  the  acid  tungstates,  with  whi'di  they  arc 
in  some  cases  isomeric.  They  are,  however,  easily  reconverted  into  ordinary  tuni:- 
states  by  addition  of  aqueous  alkalis,  the  solutions  beinj;  then  precipitated  by  acids,  a* 
well  as  by  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  and  other  metals. 

Metatungstic  acid  precipitates  the  solutions  of  organic  basm  in  flocks,  anil  may 
therefore  be  used  as  a  reagent  for  these  bases:  the  solution  of  a  metatungsfati* 
acidulated  with  a  mineral  acid,  or  ordinary  tungstate  of  sodium  mixed  with  excess  >>t 
phosphoric  acid,  may  bo  used  for  the  purpose.  This  reaction  with  metatungstic  aci'i 
is  said  to  be  even  more  delicate  than  that  with  phospho-molybdic  acid,  a  distinct 
turbidity  being  produced  by  metatungstic  acid  in  a  solution  containing  not  more  than 
1  pt.  in  200,000  of  quinine'or  strychnine. 

Metatungstate  of  Ammonium,  (KH<)7W'0,J.8H!0,  or  (NID'CUWO'  +  fa*  I 
according  to  So  hoi  bier;  2(NH,)8W<0,M5H50,  according  to  Lot  z.— This  salt, 
discovered  by  Margueritte,  is  produced  by  boiling  tungstate  of  ammonium,  either  alone, 
whereupon  ammonia  is  given  off,  or  with  tungstic  acid,  which  is  dissolved.  On  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  a  syrup,  ordinary  ammonium -tungstate  separates  out  tir>t,  and 
the  filtrate  deposits  tho  metatungstate  in  highly  lustrous  transparent  octahedron*, 
which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Tho  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  melting  At 
first  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  like  phosphorus.  The  solution  is  strongly  refractive, 
is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  when  mixed  with  amnionic,  »ud 
evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  ordinary  acid  tungstate,  3(>TI*)?0.7WO'  (Lot .2).  -From 
the  mother-liquor  of  the  octahedral  metatungstate  just  described,  Margueritte  ol*- 
tained  tho  salt  (Miyo.GWO3  .  l.lnq.,  in  weli-detiued  crystalline  lamina?.  —  Tie 
pa  fas  si  u  m-aalt,  K-NV'O^.SH'O,  obtaineil  by  boiling  the  tungstate  with  tungstic  a,- id. 
crystallises  in  shining  octahedrons  resembling  the  ammonium-salt.  The  same  solu- 
tion yields  slender  needle-shaped  crystals,  which,  however,  are  convert*  d  into  the 
octahedral  wilt  by  recrystallisation:  the  salt  appears  therefore  to  be  dimorphous 
(Sch  ei  bier). — The  sad  in  m- salt.  Xa'-W'O'MOlI-'O,  also  crystallises  in  shining  octa- 
hedrons, apparently  regular,  of  specific  gravity  3  84,  and  very  cflloreMvnt.  One  part  <A 
water  at  ordinary  tempt  ratines  dissolves  1  (H>9  pts.  of  these  crystals,  form  i  mi  a  seda- 
tion of  specific  gravity  olUO;  hot  water  dissolves  the  salt  in  all  pro] -nations.  Th'1 
K'llt  givi-.s  oil  all  ils  water  at  a  beat  much  below  redness,  and  if  it  has  not  Iveu  W> 
strongly  heated,  still  dissolves  completely,  though  slowly,  in  water  (31  a  rig  nacV  In 
other  respects  it  behaves  like  tho  potassium-  und  ammonium-salts.    Margucrilte  like- 
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wise  mentions  a  salt  containing  NarW40,,.4H*0.— The  lithium-salt  dries  np  over  oil  of 

vitriol  to  an  amorphous  mass. 

Metatungstate  of  Barium,  BaW,0,,.9H,0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  warm  concen- 
trated solutions  of  amraonium-metatung*tate  and  barium-chloride,  and,  when  purified 
by  recrystallisation,  forms  large,  shining,  quadratic  octahedrons,  modified  by  the  pris- 
matic faces  and  the  perpendicular  end-faces.  Thoy  have  a  specific  gravity  of  4*298, 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  give  off  G  at.  water  at  10(T;  at  a  red  heat  the  salt  becomes 
yellow  and  insoluble.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  the  insoluble 
triacid  salt,  BaW1O,0.6H"O,  and  free  tungstic  acid,  which,  however,  recombine  at  the 
boiling  heat.  The  metatungstate  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water;  the  solution  yields 
metatungstic  acid  when  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  meta- 
tungstates  (as  those  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c),  by  double  de- 
composition with  soluble  sulphates. — The  strontium-salt,  SrW40,,.8HsO,  obtained  like 
the  barium-salt,  crystallises  in  quadratic  octahedrons,  modified  by  the  facts  oP  and 
ooP» . — The  calcium-salt,  formed  by  decomposing  chloride  or  carbonate  of  calcium 
with  metatungstic  acid,  crystallises  with  difficulty. — The  magnesium-salt,  MjfW*Ow. 
8IFO,  forms  shining,  probably  monoclinic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air. — The  glu- 
cinum-salt  is  very  soluble,  but  crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution,  in  delicate  deliques- 
cent laminae. — The  aluminium-salt  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  mass. 

Metatungstate  of  Cadmium,  CdWH^'MOH'O,  forms  shining  quadratic  octahedrons, 
permanent  in  the  air. — The  crrous  salt,  CeW'O".10H*O,  prepared  by  decomposing 
cerous  carbonate  with  metatungstic  acid,  crystallises  in  pale,  lemon-yellow,  monoclinic 
crystals,  permanent  in  the  air. — The  lanthanum-  and  didymium-salts  are  alsocrystal- 
lisable. — The  cobalt-salt,  Co\V,0".9H*0,  crystallises  in  quadratic  octahedrons;  the 
cupric  salt,  CuW'O'MlH'O,  in  laminae  and  tables,  probably  belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic system. — The  ferric  salt  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  mass  ;  its  solution,  mixed 
with  ammonia,  yields  a  precipitate  of  ferric  tungstate,  while  ammonio-ferric  tungstate 
remains  in  solution. — The  ferrous  salt,  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in  motatungstio 
acid,  is  crystallisable,  but  difficult  to  obtain  pure.    The  solution,  which  has  a  fine 
blue  colour,  contains  blue  oxide  of  tungsten,  as  well  as  the  ferrous  salt. — The  lead- 
salt,  PbW«O".6lP0  (Lotz),  or  PbW'O^.AIFO  (Scheiblor),  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid,  or  the  ammonium-salt,  with 
acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white  flocculent  salt,  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  slender  silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. — The  manganous  salt,  MnWO'MOH-'O,  forms  beautiful,  light-yellow, 
quadratic  octahedrons,  with  perpendicularly  truncated  summits;  they  are  permanent  in 
the  air. — The  mercurous  salt,  Hg*\V40".25HsO  (?),  is  obtained  on  adding  mercurous 
nitrate  to  the  free  acid,  or  an  alkaline  metatungstate,  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate, 
which  shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  and  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour. — The 
nickd-salt,  NiW*Ol*.8H,0,  forms  monoclinic  prisms  and  tables. — The  silver-salt, 
AglW40,*.3H,0,  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  sodium-metatungstate  and  silver-nitrate,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  ;  the  clear  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  salt  in  waxy  crusts,  consisting 
of  microscopic  octahedrons.    It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  crystallises  by  evaporation 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  but  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  when  the  solution  is  evaporated 
by  heat.— The  zinc-salt,  ZnW'O'UOH'O,  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  with 
difficulty. 

Ethylic  Metatungstate,  probably  (0?Hs),W4Ou.3H'O,  is  produced  by  heating 
the  silver-suit  with  ethylic  iodide  in  sealed  tubes,  and  remains,  on  distilling  off  the  free 
ethylic  iodide,  exhausting  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  evaporating  quickly  in  a  vacuum, 
as  a  thick  viscid  syrup,  which  slowly  dries  up,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  greenish  fissured 
mass.  It  is  very  unstable,  and  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  tungstic 
hydrate. 

Ordinary  tungstate  of  silver,  heated  with  ethylic  iodido,  does  not  yield  a  tungstic 
ether. 

TUJ7GSTZCT,  OXTBSOMISSS  OF.    (See  p.  899.) 
TTTNGSTXW,  OZTCBLORXSES  OF.    (See  p.  900.) 

TimcSTEN,  PHOSPHIDES  OF.  Phosphorus  and  tungsten  combine  di- 
rectly, but  without  incandescence,  when  finely-pulverised  metallic  tungsten  is  heated 
to  redness  in  phosphorus-vapour.  The  resulting  compound  is  a  dull  dark-grey  now- 
der,  very  difficult  to  oxidise,  and  containing  W'P*.—  Another  compound,  W*F\  is 
obtained  in  beautiful  crystalline  groups,  like  natural  geodes,  by  reducing  a  mixture  of 
2  at.  phosphoric  and  1  at.  tungstic  anhydride,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  a  cruci- 
ble lined  with  charcoal.  The  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  an  inch  long, 
having  a  steel-grey  colour  and  strong  lustre ;  specific  gravity  —  5  207.    This  com- 
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pound  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  ia  scarcely  oxidised  ▼hen  heated  to  redness, 
but  burns  with  great  splendour  on  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  or  on  fused  chlo- 
rate of  potassium ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid,  not  even  by  nitromuriatic  acid. 
(Wohler,  Chem.  Sue.  J.  t.  94.) 

TDVCBTBV,  SUXP HIDES  ©IS  The  disulphide,  WS*  is  formed  when 
tungsten,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  is  heated  to  redness  with  sulphuT,  or  certain  volatile 
sulphur-compounds.  It  is  prepared  by  igniting  tungsten  or  tungstic  oxide  with  6  pta 
of  cinnabar,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide  or  sulphydrie  acid  oyer 
tungstic  oxide  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube ;  also  by  igniting  the  trisulphide 
in  a  close  vessel  (Bersolius  and  Borck).  Riche  prepares  it  by  fusing  equal  parts  of 
acid  potassium-tungstate  and  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  lixiviating  the  mass  with  water. 

Disulphide  of  tungsten  is  (according  to  Be  rz  el  ins)  a  greyish-white  powder,  acquir- 
ing, hy  pressure,  a  steel-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  According  to  Riche,  it  forms 
slender,  soft,  black,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  soil  the  fingers  like  graphite.  It  ii 
oxidised  by  ignition  in  the  air,  or  in  vapour  of  water,  also  when  gently  heated  with 
nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  is  not  altered  by  fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Wohler  and  v.  Uslar.) 

Thetrisulphide,  or  Tungstic  Sulphide,  WS\  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only 
in  the  wet  way.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tungstic  oxide  in  sulphydrate  of  ammo- 
nium or  potassium,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid;  or  by  saturating  an  aqueow 
solution  or  alkaline  tungstate  with  sulphydrie  acid,  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  black  when  dry,  and  yields  a  liver-coloured  powder;  dissolves  slightly  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water ;  and  is  precipitated  almost  completely  by  wJ- 
ammoniac  and  other  salts,  and  bv  acids.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  th? 
precipitate  becomes  denser  and  darker-coloured,  ultimately  black-blue,  but  remain 
soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  easily,  especially  when  recently  precipitated,  in  hydnt* 
or  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  in  ammonia.  When  ignited,  alone  or  with  cyanide  d 
potassium,  it  is  reduced  to  the  disulphide. 

Trisulphide  of  tungsten  unites  readily  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  eo!- 
phur-salts  called  sulphotungstates,  represented  for  the  most  part  by  the  fonnuls 
M*WS\  or  AFS.WS1,  analogous  to  that  of  the  neutral  tungstates.  The  sulphotunc- 
states  of  tho  alkali-mctals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
trisulphide  in  the  corresponding  sulphydrates,  or  by  treating  the  corresponding  tung- 
states with  sulphydrie  acid  When  trisulphide  of  tungsten  is  dissolved  in  a  chusw 
alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  tungstate  is  formed,  together  with  the  sulphotnng- 
state ;  and  the  resulting  solution  yields,  with  acids,  a  light  red-brown  precipitate  of 
tungstic  oxysulphido,  which  does  not  turn  black  when  boiled  with  hydroehlotw 
acid.  The  insoluble  sulphotungstates  of  the  earth-metals,  and  heavy  metals,  are  ob- 
tained by  precipitation,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphotungstate  with  the 
corresponding  oxides. 

The  ammonium-$aIt,  (NH^'WS*,  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  yollowifh- 
red  crystals ;  and  the  mother-liquor,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  yellow  rectangular 
tables.  The  salt  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble ;  it  decrepitates  when  heated,  and  when 
ignited  out  of  contact  of  air,  leaves  tungstic  sulphide  in  lumps  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  potassium-salt,  K'WS1,  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution,  on  evaporation,  in 
anhydrous  yellow  crystals,  or  smooth,  pale,  four-sided  red  prisms,  with  dihedral  sum- 
mits, and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  delicate  cinnabar-red  prisms.  The  aqueous 
solution,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  by  evaporation,  » 
black  mass,  consisting  of  an  acid  sulphotungstate,  K*S.2WS\  or  KiWS'.WS1.— Tk* 
aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  boiled  with  cupric  hydrate,  yields  cupric  sulphide 
and  tungstate  of  potassium.  If  the  solution  of  the  sulphotungstate  contains  sls> 
tungstate  of  potassium,  or  if  the  tungstate  be  fused  with  eulphur  and  the  fused  m.v; 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  lemon-yellow  rectangular  plat** 
of  the  oxysvlphotungstate,  KrVVS«0,.2H,0.  A  solution  of  2  pts.  potassium-snlplw 
tungstate  and  1  pt  .potassium -nitrate,  yields  ruby-red  transparent  crystals  of  a  doubl*1 
salt,  containing  k*WS*.KNO\  which  detonates  like  gunpowder  when  heated  to  com- 
mencing redness,  yielding  a  pale-yellow  mass,  from  which  water  extracts  tungstate  aw 
sulphotungstate  of  potassium,  leaving  disulphide  of  tungsten. 

The  sodium-salt,  Na'WS*,  crystallises  with  difficulty  from  the  aqueous,  more  easOj 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crystals,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  soon  become  moist  and  yellow.  ,  There  is  also  an  acid  salt,  soluble  ia 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  barium-salt  is  prepared  bypassing  sulphydrie  acid  gas  through  water  n> 
which  tungstate  of  barium  is  suspended,  and  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  yelio*. 
transparent,  crvstal  line  crusts.  When  tungstic  sulphide  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  pro- 
tosulphide  of  barium,  the  yellow  solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  a  brown  amorphous 
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mM8. — The  calcium-salty  prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  is  an  amorphous  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  strontium-  and  magnesium-salts,  prepared  in  like 
manner,  are  also  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  former  separates  in  lemon* 
yellow  radiate  crystals,  the  latter  is  uncrystallisable.  The  solutions  of  the  calcium-, 
strontium*,  and  magnesium-salts  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  tungstic  sulphide, 
snd  then  leave,  on  evaporation,  brown  or  brown-red  amorphous  masses. — The  manya- 
nous  salt,  Mn"WS\  also  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 

The  cadmium-salt,  Cd*W8\  and  the  zinc-salt  are  yellow  precipitates,  the  latter 
separating  gradually;  the  cerium-salt  is  also  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  separates 
only  after  24  hours. — The  sulphotungstates  of  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  and  nickel,  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  M'WS',  arc  brown  or  black-brown  precipitates. — The 
mercuric  salty  Hg"NS4,  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
potassium-sulphotungstate  in  equivalent  proportions,  in  orange-yellow  flocks ;  with  an 
excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  precipitate  is  white ;  with  an  excess  of  the  alkaline 
snlphotungstate,  black. — The  mercurous  salt,  Hg*WS',  is  a  black  precipitate;  the 
silver-salt,  AofWS*,  dark-brown. — The  stannous  salt,  Sn"WS\  is  precipitated  in  brown 
flocks;  the  stannic  salt,  Sn"(WS<)'.Sn»'8»,  in  greyish-yellow  flocks.— The  platinie 
salt,  Pt»'(WS4)*,  and  the  auric  salt,  Au*(WS4}\  are  black  precipitates;  the  bismuth- 
salt,  Bi"*(  WS'Y,  dark-brown,  nearly  black.— The  ferric  salt,  Fe"'(W8*)\  is  a  dark-brown 
bulky  precipitate.  Ferrous  salts  do  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  potassium-sulpho- 
tungstate.  (Berselius.) 

TXTXTCSTSN'-IIKETHYX..     W(CH*)\     (Riche,  Compt.   rend.  xlii.  203.- 
Cahours,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  353.) — When  tungsten  is  heated  with  methylic  iodide  to 
240°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  days,  a  viscid  liquid  is  formed,  from  which  ether- 
alcohol  extracts  iodide  of  tungsten-methyl,  consisting,  according  to  Riche,  of 

W{CTPyi*,  but,  according  to  Cahours's  analysis,  of  WT|  y-  p  ' ,  a  composition  which 

is  in  accordance  with  the  known  atomicity  of  tungsten.  This  iodide  crystallises  in 
colourless  tables,  melts  at  110°,  and  when  agitated  with  recently-precipitated  silver- 
oxide,  is  converted  into  oxide  of  tungsten-methyl,  or  tungstic  oxytetra- 

m  e  t  h  i  d  e,  W*  j  (C^")\   This  oxide  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  uncrystaltisable  sal ts, 

remaining,  when  concentrated,  as  viscid  liquids,  from  which  the  oxide  is  reprecipitatcd 
by  alkalis. 

Tungsten  heated,  in  like  manner,  with  ethylic  iodide  is  scarcely  attacked,  only  a  few 
needles  of  tungstic oxyiodide  being  formed,  which  float  about  in  the  liquid.  (Riche.) 

TtuGSTlc  compounds,  Compounds  in  which  tungsten  w  hexntomic,  viz., 
WC1«,  WO>,  W(CH«)*I»  &c. 

TtrxrasTOSXXiXCXC  ACIDS.  (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  iii.  5; 
Jahresb.  1 864,  p.  220.) — Those  are  tetrabasic  acids,  containing  both  silicon  and  tung- 
sten. Their  names  and  formulae,  as  given  by  Marignac,  are  as  follows  : 

Silicoduodeci tungstic  or  Silicotungstic  acid  .      .       .  4H2O.SiOU2WO*. 

Tungstosilicie  acid  4H,0.12W0^8iO,. 

Silicodecitungstic  acid  4H,O.SiOU0WO». 

They  may  be  regarded  as  tungstates  of  silicon  and  hydrogen,  the  first  two  having  the 
composition  H^Si^O.^WO',  which  is  referable  to  that  of  an  acid  tungstate,  M20.2WO*. 

The  potassium-  or  sodium-salt  of  the  first  of  these  acids  is  produced  by  boiling 
gelatinous  silica  with  acid  tungstate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  its  formation  probably 
taking  place  as  represented  by  the  equation : 

•  orSSj  +  Si(H0>4  "  K-Si-O- 12WO>  +  4K(HO). 

The  resulting  solution  yields,  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  mercurous 
silicotun^state;  this,  when  decomposed  by  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  hy- 
dochloric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  hydric  silicotungstate,  or  silicotungstic 
acid;  and  the  other  silicotnngstates,  which  are  all  soluble,  are  obtained  by  treating 
tha  acid  with  carbonates. 

Silicodecitungstic  acidis  obtained  asan  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  gelatinous 
silica  with  solution  of  acid  tungstate  of  ammonium ;  and  from  this,  the  acid  and  its 
other  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.  The  silicodeci- 
tungstate*  are  very  unstable,  and  the  acid  is  decomposed  by  mere  evaporation,  depositing 
silica,  and  being  converted  into  tungstosilicie  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  silico- 
tungstic acid,  and  likewise  decomposes  carbonates.  All  three  of  these  acids  are 
capable  of  exchanging  either  one  half  or  the  whole  of  their  basic  hydrogen  for  metals, 
thereby  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts ;  silicotungstic  acid  also  forms  an  acid  sodium- 
salt,  in  which  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  sodium. 
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SiHcotungstio  Add,  4H,0.Si0*.  12 WO"  -  H"SiW'*0*».— The  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  this  acid,  obtained  as  above,  yields  the  acid,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
large,  winning,  colourless  (or  slightly  yell  wish),  quadratic  octahedrons,  containing 
H"Si\V"0«» .  29H20.    They  are  combinations  of  P  .  «P»  .  oP.  having  the  angle 
P  :  P  in  tho  terminal  edges  -  109°  9';  in  the  lateral  edges  - 1 10°  6*.    They  effloresce 
in  contact  with  the  air,  begin  to  melt  at  36°,  and  fuse  completely,  at  53°,  to  a  liquid 
which  yields  another  crystallino  hydrate.    At  100°  they  give  off  25  at.  water,  another 
portion  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  the  remainder  at  350°;  at  this  temperature, 
however,  the  acid  retains  its  solubility ;  but  at  a  stronger  heat*  it  is  converted  into  an 
insoluble  mixture  of  silicic  and  tungstic  anhydrides.    The  other  hydrate,  above 
mentioned  aa  separating  from  the  melted  acid,  contains  Il"SiW»0M .  22H*0,  and  is 
likewise  formed  when  the  acid  separates  from  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  or 


end-face  and  a  subordinate  acute  rhombohedron,  whereby  thev  acquire  the  character 
of  cubo-octahedrons  (R  :  R  in  the  terminal  edges  -  88°  48';  oP:  R  -  124°  251; 
they  aro  distinguished  from  the  octahedral  crystals  by  their  permanence  in  the  air. 
Silicorungstic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution, 
saturated  at  18°,  contains  1  pt.  of  the  octahedral  acid  to  0*104  pt.  water,  and  has  s 
density  of  2*283.  Tho  alcoholic  solution  mixes  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether  withont 
turbidity  ;  but,  on  adding  more  ether,  the  concentrated  ethereal  solution  separates  a* a 
syrupy  layer,  which  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water,  but  becomes  turbid  and  gives  up 
the  ether  when  heated.  The  same  syrupy  liquid  (which  doea  not  contain  any  silic*- 
tungstic  others),  is  obtained  by  exposing  eithor  the  octahedral  or  the  rliombohedral 
crystals  to  ether-vapour. 

Silicotnngstates. — Silicotungstic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  decomposing  carbonates, 
and  easily  forming  double  salts.  The  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  excepting  the  mer- 
curous  salt,  and  almost  all  crystallise  well.  They  are  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  aeid.  Caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  silicic  acid 
from  their  solutions;  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  redissolves  at  the  boiling 
heat.  When  heated  to  redness,  they  glow  slightly,  and  leave  a  residue  containing  fres 
tungstic  anhydride. 

Silicotungst  ate  of  Aluminium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  aluminium-hydrate  in 
silicotungstic  acid,  or  by  adding  the  latter  to  a  solution  of  aluminium-chloride,  in 

large  regular  octahedrons  containing  A^H^t-nV^O'^.STH'O,  or  2Al,O,.6H^O.3(Si0,. 
12WO*) .  87aq.  The  cold  (solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  addition  of  ammonia.  Lot 
becomes  clear  again  when  warmed,  and  yields,  after  evaporation  of  the  excess  of 
ammonia,  an  octahedral  double  salt,  containing  2Al*0,.9(NH*),0.3(SiOM2WOI) .  "Snq. 

Ammonium-salts. — The  octammonic  or  tetrabasic  salt,  (NHl)"SiW,,Ow.16Ht0  * 
4(  NH<),O.SiO*.12WO".16aqM  is  produced  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by 
prolonged  boiling  of  a  solution  of  Filicodecitun&stntc  of  ammonium,  and  remains,  on 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  in  opaque  white  nodules.  Bv  boiling  with  hvdre- 
ehloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  tetrammotn'c  salt,  (NH-1)4H,SiW»*0".6H20.  Both 
these  salts,  whon  heated  with  ammonia,  yield  sparingly  soluble  acid  tnngstste  of 
ammonium,  which  separates,  and  silieodceituugstatc  of  ammonium,  which  crystallises 
on  evaporation. 

Barium-salts.— On  mixing  a  solution  of  silicotungstic  acid  with  carbonate  of 
barium  till  a  permanent  precipitate  of  neutral  salt  is  produced,  the  clear  liquid  yields. 

on  evaporation,  monoelinic  prisms  of  the  diharytic  salt,  Ba,H4SiW'*O».14H*0,  which, 
by  prolonged  contact  with  the  mother-liquor,  are  converted  into  a  more  highly 

hydrated  efflorescent  salt,  containing  Ba*H,SiWI*0".14HI0.  On  adding  chloride  of 
bur  urn  to  an  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  sodium-silicotungstate,  a  double  salt, 

Ba,Na*SiW,,041.28HJ0,  separates,  on  cooling,  in  crystals  apparently  having  the  form 
of  rhombic  octahedrons.  They  are  decomposed  by  continued  washing,  leaving  a  pul- 
verulent, nearly  insoluble  tetrnbasic  salt. 

Calcium -sal is.— The  dicalcic  or  acid  salt,  cVrTSiW'O"  22H«0,  crystallises 
from  a  syrupy  solution  in  very  large,  shining,  rhombohedral  crvstaJs,  R  .  oP,  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  The  warm  solution  takes  up  carbonate  of  calcium,  but  the  resulting 
neutral  salt  is  uot  crystallisable. 

Magnesium-salts.— The  acid  salt,  Mg'H'SiW^O".  16H'20,  forms  tridinic prisms, 
permanent  in  the  air. — The  neutral  salt  is  not  crystal  Usable. 

The  mercurous  salt,  Hg*SiW,,Ow,  is  a  heavy  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Potassium-salts.—*.  The  neutral  salt.  K"SiW"0«.  14 H'O,  prepared  by  boiling 
gelatinous  silica  with  acid  potassium-tungstate,  crystallises,  on  cooling  from  the  hot 
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filtered  solution,  in  hard  granular  crusts,  which  may  bo  purified  by  recrystallisation  ; 
the  crystals  look  like  cubes,  but  exhibit  double  refraction.  The  salt  dissolves  in  10  pts. 
water  at  18°,  and  in  less  than  3  pts.  boiling  water.— 0.  The  titrapotassic  tali, 
K'H'SiW'O"  .  16H20,  crystallises,  on  evaporatinga  solution  of  the  neutial  saltmixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  large,  colourless,  shining,  hexagomil  prisms,  with  pyramidal 
summits,  e»P  .  P.  Angle  P  :  P,  terminal  =  144°  46' ;  lateral  »  74°  30;  prismatic 
faces  longitudinally  striated.  Tho  crystals  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  ana  at  100° 
pre  off  their  water  of  crystallisation,  together  with  1  at.  of  the  basic  water.  They 
dissolve  in  3  pta.  water  at  20°. — 7.  A  solution  of  the  tetrapotassic  salt  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  evaporated  and  left  to  cool,  deposits,  first  a  pulverulent  very 
acid  salt^  then  crystals  of  the  tetrapotassic  salt ;  but  when  those  two  salts  are  left  for 
some  time  in  the  mother-liquor,  they  both  disappear,  and  another  salt  is  deposited  in 
monoclinic  prisms  containing  2K$HiSiW"Ol*  .  25HxO*;  they  are  decomposed  bysolntion 
in  water,  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yielding,  first  crystals  of  rhombohedrai  silicotung- 
stic  acid,  then  the  salt  0,  and  lastly  the  salt  7. 

silver- salt,  Ag4H,SiWl,Utt  .  711*0,  separates  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  when 
carbonate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  silicotungstic  acid,  or  when  this  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  silver-nitrate.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

Sodium-salts.— a.  Tho  neutral  salt,  Na'SiW^O".  7H'0,  is  prepared  like  the  neutral 
potassium-salt,  and  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  slender  needle-shaped 
crystals.  The  saturated  solution  contains  0*21  pts.  water  to  1  pt.  of  the  suit,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  3  05  at  19°.— 0.  The  Utrasodic  salt,  Na'H'SiW'O",  crystallises 
from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  amounts  of 
water  varying  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  crystallisation  takes  place  at  40° — 
50°,  or  from  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  tri- 
dinic  tabular  crystals  are  obtained,  containing  11  at.  wiitcr.  A  pure,  concent r.ited, 
aqueous  solution  deposits,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nacreous,  efflorescent,  tricli- 
nic  prisms  with  18  at.  water.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  deposits,  on  cooling, 
first  crystals  of  the  11-hydrated  salt,  afterwards  triclinic  prisms  differently  modified 
and  containing  a  different  amount  of  water,  and  finally  the  18-hydrated  salt.  When 
nitric  acid  is  used,  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  the  tetrasodic 
salt,  the  mother-liquor  yields  on  concentration  a  double  salt,4NaNO».3(Na4H,SiW»*Ol*. 
1311*0),  in  hygroscopic  triclinic  prisms,  mostly  twins  with  tho  combination-face  ocPoo. 
— 7.  The  disodu:  salt,  Na8H"SiW,sO".14H,0,  crystallises,  on  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  tetrasodic  salt,  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  silicotungstic  acid,  in  triclinic  tabular 
crystals,  very  much  like  those  of  the  tetrasodic  salt  deposited  from  a  warm  solution. 
This  salt  decomposes  when  dissolved  in  water. 

TuncrstoslUclo  Acid,  H,W',SiO«  =  4HI0.12WO,.SiO,(Marignac).— This  acid, 
isomeric  with  silicotungstic  acid,  is  produced  when  a  solution  of  Mlieodecitungstic  acid 
ia  evaporated  to  dryness  by  heat,  and  crystallises  from  a  solution  filtered  from  silica, 
and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  in  triclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  dominant  combination 
oo'^P  .  ooP*#  .  00P  00  .  oP,  with  domes  and  hemipyramids  subordinate.  The  crystals 
deliquesce  in  damp  air.  They  melt  below  100°  in  thoir  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
then  dry  up  with  intumescence.  At  2003,  the  residue  crumbles  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  contains  2  at.  water,  and  redissolves  in  water,  with  rise  of  temperature  ;  tho  acid 
does  not  lose  ita  solubility  even  when  heated  above  300°.  It  is  also  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  behaves  to  ether  like  silicotung-tic  acid  (p.  915). 

The  tungstosilicates  are  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonates. 
Some  of  them  are  uncrystallisaMe,  and  others  are  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
silicotungstates  by  their  crystalline  form,  degree  of  solubility,  and  amount  of  water 
of  crystallisation;  but  there  is  no  characteristic  reaction  by  which  the  two  isomeric 
acids  can  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

Tungstosilicate  of  aluminium,  2Al-0'.6H-0.3(  12WO-.SiO-). 75H-0,  crystal- 
lises from  a  syrupy  solution  of  gelatinous  alumina  in  tungstosilicic  acid,  in  triclinic 
prisms,  resembling  the  calcium-salt,  and  frequently  united  in  twins  by  tho  face  co'P. 

The  ammonium -salt  has  not  been  obtained  of  definite  composition. 

Bari  u  m~*alt. — On  saturating  a  solution  of  tungstosilicic  acidwith  baryta-water,  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  redissolves  in  the  acid  liquid  on  stirring,  until  more  than 
2  at.  baryta  have  been  added,  after  which  it  unites  into  a  layer,  oily  when  warm, 
resinous  in  the  cold,  and  drying  up  in  contact  with  the  air  to  a  vitreous  mass,  consisting 
of  the  neutral  barium-salt,  WSi\V'-0--.9H-0,  or  4Ba0.12\YO».SiO- .  9aq.  It  become* 
glutinous  again  in  contact  with  water,  and  after  prolonged  contact  crumbles  to  a 
powder,  which  in  the  air-dried  state  contains  4BaO.12WO-.SiO- .  27aq. 

The  acid  calcium-salt,  2CaO.2II-O.12WrO-.SiO-.20aq.,  forms _  triclinic  crystals, 
ot '  P  .  «F,  .  eef  00  .  oP  &c,  tabular  from  predominance  of  oeP  00  ;  it  is  hygroscopic  in 
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moist  air.    Sometimes  another  salt,  5Ca0.3H,#0.2(12WO\SiO*) .  47aq.,  was  obtained 
in  small  shining  triclinic  crystals,  less  hygroscopic  than  the  former. 

Potassium-salts.— The  neutral  salt,  4K*0. 1 2 WOVSiO*  .  20aq.,  forms  small  ill- 
defined  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system. — The  tctrapotassic  acid 
salt,  21^0.211*0.1 2  WOVSiO* .  7aq.,  likewise  crystallises  in  the  trimetric  system,  and  in 
short  bard  prisms.  ooP  .  Poo  .  oP,  having  the  angle  ocP  :  »P  -  101°  0';  «P. 
Poo  -  131°  0*;  Poo  :  Poo  (basal)  -  116°  28*;  or  in  friable,  nacreous,  six-sided 
tables,  arranged  in  radiate  groups. 

Sodiu  m-salts.— Tho  acid  salt,  2Na,0.2H*0.12WO,.SiO»  .  10aq.,  forms  large  rhom- 
bohedrons,  R  -JR.  having  the  torminal  angle  R:  R  —  87°  0'.— The  neutral  *alt 
was  not.  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form. 

SiUcMHlecitunffBtio  arid,  H8SiWT,,0M,  =  4H,O.SiO,.10WO*,  is  obtained  by 
heating  gelatinous  silica  with  acid  tungstate  of  ammonium,  precipitating  with  nurco- 
rous  nitrate,  or  better  with  silver-nitrate,  in  the  cold,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate, 
after  thorough  washing,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess.  On 
evaporating  the  filtered  solution  in  a  vacuum,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  acid 
remains  as  a  transparent  yellow  glass,  containing  II,SiW,,0'*.3H,0.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  water,  splits  into  fragments,  and  finally  deliquesces.  With 
alcohol  and  ether,  it  behaves  like  silicotungstic  acid.  Tho  aqueous  solution  niaj 
sometimes  be  repeatedly  evaporated  without  alteration,  but,  in  most  cases,  it  eas  Ij 
splits  up  into  gelatinous  silica  and  tungstosilicic  acid.  It  does  not  precipitate  the 
salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  lead,  or  aluminium ;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  heavy 
yellowish  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  with  mercurous  nitratt  % 
whito  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Mostof  tho  silicodecitungstates  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  puro  state,  on  account  of 
their  great  solubility.— The  ammonium-salt  contains  (NH^-SiW^O* .  8H*0.-The 
neutral potassium-salt  appears  to  crystallise  with  1 7  at  water ;  the.  acid  salt,  K*H,Si\Vw0*, 
with  8  at.  and  10  at.  water;  an  ammonio-potassic  salt,  K4(NH*),HSiW,016H*0,  wm 
likewiso  obtained.— Tho  barium-salt,  Ba'SiW^O"4,  is  obtained,  by  adding  the  add  to 
an  excess  of  barium-chloride  solution,  as  a  viscid  insoluble  precipitate,  which,  when 
dried  in  the  air,  contains  22  at.  water.— The  silver-salt,  dried  at  100°,  contain* 
Ag"SiW'«»0".3H-'0. 

TtrwCSTOSO-TTTNOSTIC  COMPOUNDS.  Compounds  intermediate  in 
composition  between  tungstous  and  tungstic  compounds':  e.g.,  WCl1*  =»  \VC1\WC1*; 
WO*  =  WO'.WO*. 

TOWG8TOU8  COMPOtTNDS.  Compounds  in  which  tungsten  is  quadr;- 
equivalent:  eg.,  WC14,  WO*,  WS«,  &c. 

YUXlCZXt.  A  substance  isomeric,  and  perhaps  identical,  with  cellalow, 
(C"H,cO*),  occurring  in  the  mantle  of  Ascidia,  and  separated  therefrom  (from  the  nuntW 
of  Cynthia,  for  example)  by  successive  treatment  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  arid* 
and  alkalis.  It  then  remains  as  a  colourless  mass,  exhibiting  the  structure  of  tb* 
original  substance  (Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  318). — Berthelot  (Compt 
rend,  xlvii.  227)  boils  the  mantles,  first  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with 
potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  128\  and  washes  the  residue  thoroughly  with  distilled 
water. 

Tunicin  exhibits  most  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  cellulose,  and  its  insolubility 
in  various  liquids ;  but  it  is  more  stable,  not  being  altered  by  nitricT  hydrochloric,  or 
acetic  acid,  or  strong  potash-solution,  even  after  prolonged  boiling;  neither  i»  it 
blackened  by  fluoride  of  boron.  In  fuming  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  deliquesces  to 
a  colourless  liquid ;  and  if  the  liquid  obtained  with  sulphuric  acid  be  boiled  for  son* 
time  with  water,  the  resulting  solution  will  be  found  to  contain  glucose,  or  a  similar 
sugar. 

TVSBSTB,    Syn.  with  Tcbfeth. 

TO&OZTB.  A  name  applied  by  Hermann  to  a  massive  variety  of  brown  haematite 
2Fe*0,.HiO,  occurring  near  the  River  Turga,  in  the  Ural ;  it  appears  to  be  identical  witb 
Breithaupts  hydrohamatite  from  Siebenhitx,  near  Hof,  in  Bavaria,  ^llandw.  d.  Chem. 
viii.  1043.) 

TITRMAX.Z2VB.   Syn.  with  Tovrmai.ink  (p.  875). 

TtTBJkZERXC  Curcuma.  Radix  Curcuma.  Terra  merita. — Tho  root  of  Amo- 
vtum  Curcuma,  a  plaut  cultivated  in  Indiu  and  Java.  It  contain*,  according  to  Pell*- 
tier  and  Vogel,  a  strong-smelling  volatile  oil,  gum,  a  vcllow  colouring-matter  (curcu- 
7ni)i),H  brown  colouring-matter,  starch,  cellulose,  and  a  small  quantity  of  caJciaru- 
ehloride.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk;  but  the  colour,  though  a  fine  yellow, 
is  not  durable.    It  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy  for  colouring  certain  ointments, 
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and  (especially  in  India)  as  an  ingredient  of  curry-powder  and  other  condiments.— 
Alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric,  or  paper  stained  with  tho  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution , 
is  used  as  a  test  for  alkalis,  and  for  boric  acid  (i.  639). 

The  root  of  Canna  tptciosa,  a  plant  of  frequent  occurrence  in  West  Africa,  is  said  to 
bo  exactly  similar  to  East  Indian  turmeric-root,  in  taste,  smell,  and  chemical  reactions 
(Daniell,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  six.  258.) 

TTJKJTBTTU'S  BXiirxi.  Ferrous  ferricyanide,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  ferrous 
salt  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium.    (See  Cyanides  of  Ibow,  ii.  244.) 

tusnerzte,  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron  (ferricum), calcium,  and  magnesium, 
occurring  at  Mont  Sorel  in  Dauphine,  and  at  Tavetsch,  in  yellow  monoclinic  crystals, 

having  an  adamantine  lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture.    Axes  a  :b  :  e  «  1  : 0  021696  : 

0  95844.  Angle  b  :  c  -  102°  42' ;  «xP  :  +  P  =  141°  23';  +P  :  +  Poo  =  143°  44' ; 
aP  :  aoPao  «=  131°  58*.  In  the  mineral  from  Tavetsch,  the  combination  ooP  .  odPA 
«P2  .  ooPoo  .  oP  .  +  Poo .  [iPoo  ]  .  [JPoo  1  .  [Poo  ]  .  P  .  2P2  .  +  $P  .  +  JP  .  -$P 

was  observed.    In  that  from  Dauphine,  the  faces  —Poo  and  [2Poo  ]  likewiso  occur. 

(O.  v.  Bath,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  824.) 

TUUMTM  B  TBlLOW  i  also  called  Patent  Yellow.  Oxychloride  of  lead,  PtfClH}* . 
(Hi.  545). 

TTJEirxp.    Seo  Bbassici.  (i.  654). 

TV limxTZNU.  Terebenthina.  Thribentkine.  Terpentin. — This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  several  oleoresins  exuding  from  coniferous  trees  ;  also  to  the  semifluid  resin  of 
PUtacia  lerebinthue,  a.  tree  belonging  to  the  terobenthaceous  order.  To  obtain  the 
turpentine,  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  the  resinous  juice,  which 
exudes  chiefly  during  the  summer,  is  collected ;  it  is  then  rendered  more  fluid  by 
warming  with  water,  and  strained  through  straw-filters,  to  free  it  from  needles,  bark, 
and  other  extraneous  substances. 

The  several  varieties  of  commercial  turpentine,  obtained  from  fir-  and  pine-trees,  are 
more  or  less  viscid  solutions  of  resins  in  a  volatile  oil,  the  proportions  of  these  consti- 
tuents varying  according  to  the  source  and  age  of  the  turpentine.  Some  kinds  are 
clear  and  homogeneous ;  others  are  more  or  less  turbid,  holding  in  suspension  granulo- 
crystalline  masses,  which  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom. 

American  turpentine,  obtained  chiefly  from  Pinue  australis,  and  German 
turpentine  from  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  sylvestrii),  are  yellowish,  viscid,  granular 
liquids,  having  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  pungent  bitter  taste ;  they  become  clear 
when  warmed,  are  highly  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  These 
turpentines  consist  of  volatile  oil  and  colophony  (i.  1087);  and  on  boiling  them  with 
water,  the  volatile  oil  goes  off  with  the  steam,  while  tne  resin  remains,  intimately 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  oil  and  water,  forming  a  dingy  yellow  turbid  mass, 
called  44  boiled  turpentine,"  which  is  brittle  when  cold,  but  becomes  soft  and  plastic 
when  heated.  At  a  stronger  heat,  the  water  and  the  remaining  portion  of  volatile  oil 
are  given  off,  and  the  colophony  remains  as  a  transparent  resin,  more  or  less  coloured, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Colophony  was  formerly 
said  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  acid  resins,  pinic  and  sylvic  acids  (iv.  649,  650 ; 
v.  648);  but  the  recent  investigations  of  Maly  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxii.  249; 
Jahresb.  1864,  p.  408),  have  shown  that  it  consists  mainly  of  abiotic  anhydride, 
CMH*H)\  which,  when  treated  with  aqueous  alcohol,  takes  up  water,  and  is  converted 
toto abiotic  acid,  C-'H^OV* 

French  turpentine  (from  Pintle  maritima)  resembles  American  turpentine  in 
appearance,  odour,  and  taste.  It  hardens  with  calcined  magnesia  more  readily  than 
any  other  kind  of  turpentine. 

8trasburg  turpentine  is  a  clear  non-granular  liquid,  obtained  from  tho  silver 
fir  (Abut  pectinate),  and  from  the  spruce-fir  {Abies  excelea).  The  turpentine  from  the 
former  of  these  trees  is  mobile,  yellow,  has  a  pleasant  oaour  of  lemon,  and  a  sharp 
bitter  taste.  That  from  the  spruce-fir  is  dark-yellow,  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  and 
sweetish  aromatic  taste.  The  resinous  portion  of  both  these  turpentines  contains 
abietic  acid,  together  with  two  indifferent  resins,  one  (abiotin)  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  the  other  insoluble.  The  water  with  which  those  turpentines  are  distilled  to 
get  off  the  volatile  oil,  is  said  to  contain  succinic  acid. 

Venice  turpontine — Tertbenthina  venetia,  s.  laricina,  from  the  larch  (Larix 
(uroptea\ — is  said  to  be  contained  in  poculiar  sacs  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  stem,  and 
to  be  obtained  by  puncturing  them.  It  is  a  ropy  liquid,  colourless,  or  brownish  in- 
clining to  green,  having  a  somewhat  unpleasant  odour,  and  bitter  taste.  According  to 

•  The  formula  siren  for  abietic  acid  at  p.  1  rol.  I.  belootj  properly  to  •ylvlcacld.  which  U  produced 
from  itbietic  acid  br  the  actiou  of  dilute  •ulphuric  acid.  The  acid  formerly  designated  at  lyMc  acid 
»•  regarded  by  Maly  at  impure  bjdrat*d  ablcttc  acid,  and  the  ao-called  pin*  acid  a»  abietic  auhy- 
dride. 
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Unverdorben"(Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  27),  it  contains,  in  the  fresh  state,  two  oils  of  different 
degrees  of  volatility,  the  less  volatile  being  easily  resinised ;  alsotwo  acid  resins,  a  neu- 
tral resin,  and  succinic  acid. 

Hungarian  turpentine,  which  flows  from  incisions  in  the  branches  of  Plan* 
Pumilio,  is  a  clear,  yellowish,  mobile  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour  — 
Carpathian  turpentine,  from  Pinus  Cembra,  resembles  the  last,  but  has  a  bitter 
taste. — Canadian  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam,  from  Abie*  baUamta,  hu 
been  already  described  under  Bxiaams  (i.  492). 

Cyprian,  Syrian,  or  Chio  turpentine,  obtained  in  Chio  from  Pistada  terr- 
binthug,  and  in  Syria  from  P.  vera,  is  either  clear  and  colourless,  or,  perhaps  from 
age,  or  from  want  of  care  in  collecting  it,  viscid,  turbid,  and  yellowish-green ;  it  has 
an  odour  of  fennel  and  elemi,  and  an  aromatic  taste  like  that  of  mastic.  It  dissolves 
completely  in  ether,  and  partially  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  glutinous  residue. 

Ordinary  turpentine  and  Venice  turpentine  are  used  in  medicine,  both  externally 
as  ingredients  of  salves  and  plasters,  and  internally  in  the  form  of  electuaries  or 
pills ;  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  the  turpentino  is  thickened  by  addition  of  mag- 
nesia; boiled  turpentine  (p.  920)  is  also  made  into  pills.  Many  kinds  of  turpes* 
tine  are  also  used  for  varnishes  or  similar  purposes. 

TUUFZNTrJTB,  BOILED.    See  p.  919. 

TOBfnmn  CAMPHOR*  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  the  solid  mooo- 
bydrochlorate,  sometimes  to  the  solid  hydrates  of  turpentine-oil  (p.  923). 

TtrstP  EMTIWE  CAXX.-xrrjT8.  GalUt  pistacinte.  Carol*  de  Juda  ;  formerly 
designated  as  Follicuti  pistacina.  Pea-shaped  or  horny  excrescences,  occurruu 
in  August  on  the  branches  of  tho  turpentine-chestnut  (IHstacia  Terebinth**),  aw 
formod  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  (Ctphis  Pistacia?).  They  are  reddish-brown, 
having  an  aromatic  turpentine-like  odour,  and  similar  taste.  They  contain  resin, 
volatile  oil,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid.  The  ash  contains  a  potassium-salt,  silica,  and 
lime.  (Martius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  179.— Guibourt,  Phann.  Centr.  1844, 
p.  409.) 

TVRPCNTirrz,  OZZi  or.  CwfT*. — A  volatile  oil  contained  in  tho  wood,  bark, 
loaves,  and  other  parts  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  trees  belonging  to  the  coniferous  order, 
and  separable  therefrom  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling crude  turpentiue  (p.  919),  cither  alone  or  with  water.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  all  tho  volatile  oils  thus  obtained,  and  having  a  composition  represented  by  tl» 
formula  C'#HU,  were  identical  in  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  but  recent  inves- 
tigations, especially  those  of  Berthelot,*  have  shown  that  the  turpentine-oil*  ob- 
tained from  different  sources  exhibit  considerable  diversit  ies  in  their  physical  and  more 
especially  in  their  optical  properties;  further,  that  most  kinds  of  turpentine-oil  are 
mixtures  of  two  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  differing  in  physical  and 
somotimes  also  in  chemical  properties.  Theso  modifications  are  often  produced  tj 
the  action  of  heat  and  of  chemical  reagents  during  the  purification  of  the  oil. 

Tho  following  varieties  of  turpentine-oil  aro  distinguished: — 

1.  French  turpentine-oil,  obtained  from  tho  French  or  Bordeaux  turpentino 
of  Pin  us  maritima. 

2.  English  turpentine-oil,  from  the  turpentine  collected  in  Carolina,  and  other 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  from  Pinut  australte  and  P.  Tteda. 

3.  German  turpentine-oil,  chiefly  from  the  turpentine  of  Pinus  syltutris, 
P.  nigra,  and  P.  rotundata. 

4.  Venetian  turpentine-oil,  from  Venice  turpentine,  the  produce  of  Larii 
europaa. 

6.  Tjemplin  or  Pi ne-cone  oil,  obtained  from  the  cones  of  Pinus  Pumilio,  and, 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  from  those  of  Abies  pectinate 

Related  to  the  true  turpentine-oils  are  also  two  volatile  oils,  likewise  obtained  from 
coniferous  plants— viz.,  oilof  juniyvr  from  JuniptrM  communis,  and  oil  of  savine 
from  Juniptrus  Sabina. 

The  several  varieties  of  turpentine-oil,  when  purified  by  repeated  rectification  with 
water,  are  colourless  mobile  liquids,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  but  disagreeable 
odour.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  ubsolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbonic  disulphide.  They  dissolve 
iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  many  organic  substances  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  such  as  fixed  oils  and  resius,  and  are  therefore  used  for  making  varnishes. 

The  diversities  of  character  exhibited  by  turpentine-oils  of  different  origin,  relate 

■  Ann.  Ch.  Vhyrm.  IxxxlH.  105;  Ixmxfiii.  34*;  ex.  3€7  :  Suppl.  If.  9M;  further,  TraiU  *t  Ckhnit 
ort*»ique,  ii.  6l»S,  710  -751.  For  reference*  to  earlier  re»eatclu  »  an  turpriitnie-otl,  H-*  Gmelln'»  //«**• 
/•o*.  xiv. 
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chiefly  to  the  specific  gravity,  boiling-point,  and  optical  rotatory  power.  It  roust  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  substances  designated  as  turpentine-oils  are  often 
mixtures  of  several  substances,  so  that  these  properties  may  vary  even  in  turpentine- 
oils  of  the  same  origin,  according  to  the  modes  of  preparation  and  purification 
adopted. 

The  specific  gravity  of  turpentine-oils  usually  varies  from  0  86  to  0  88.  Their 
boiling-points  are  always  near  160°.    The  rotatory  power  varies  considerably :  e.g.  — 

For  English  turpentine- oil .  .  [a]  -  +18  6° 

„    French  „         .  .  [a]  =  -35'4° 

„    Venetian         „  [a]  m  —  52° 

„    Templin-oil       .       .  .  [a]  m  —76-9° 

The  rotatory  power  of  turpentine-oil  is  independent  of  that  of  the  turpentine  from 
which  it  is  prepared.  Thus,  for  example,  Euglish  turpentine-oil  is  dextrorotatory, 
whereas  the  turpentine  from  which  it  is  prepared  is  lavorotatory.  Venice  turpentine 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  whereas  the  volatile  oil  distilled  therefrom 
turns  it  to  the  left,  &c. 

The  principal  constituents  of  French  and  English  turpentine-oils  have  been  more 
particularly  examined  byBerthelot  (loc.  cit.). 

French  turpentine-oil  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C,0Hli,  called  by  Bert  helot 
terebenthene.  This  substance  cannot,  however,  be  readily  obtained  from  the  com- 
mercial oil,  in  which  it  is  contaminated  with  numerous  products  of  transformation ;  but 
it  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  neutralising  French  turpentine  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  aud  distil'iug  it,  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  a  vacuum. 
By  this  treatment,  all  transformation  of  the  product  by  heat,  or  by  reagents,  is 
avoided,  and  a  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  of  constant  physical  character.  Terebenthene 
thus  prepared  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0  864,  boiling  at  161°,  and  having  a 
specific  rotatory  power  —  -42  3°. 

Australene,  or  Austraterebenthene,  the  chief  constituent  of  English  turpen- 
tine-oils, prepared  in  like  manner  from  the  turpentine  of  Pinus  australis,  is  also  a 
liquid,  having  the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling-point  as  terebenthene,  but  a  specific 
rotatory  power  -  +  21 -5°. 

French  turpentine-oil  likewise  contains  an  isomeric  hydrocarbon,  terepentilen  e, 
boiling  below  180°,  and  another  called  parte reben then e,  polymeric  with  tereben- 
thene, which  boils  at  about  260°.  English  turpentine-oil  contains,  besides  australene, 
an  isomeric  body  called  austrilene.  (Berthelot.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Turpentine-oil  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  becoming  thicker, 
and  ultimately  resinous  ;  at  the  same  time,  carbonic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids  are  pro- 
duced. In  this  gradual  oxidation,  as  in  all  slow  combustions,  part  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone :  hence  turpentine-oil,  after  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
air,  always  contains  oxygen  and  ozone  in  solution,  together  with  a  continually  increas- 
ing quantity  of  an  oxygenated  compound.  When  turpen tine-oil  containing  water  ia 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  sun's  rays,  in  a  large  flask  filled  with  oxygen,  which  is 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  a  hydrated  oxide  of  turpentine-oil,  Cl0H'*O.H8O,  is 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  in  stellate  groups  of  long  needles,  soluble  in  hot 
water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    (Sobrero,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxx.  106.) 

2.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  turpentine-oil,  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  produce  inflammation.  When  paper  soaked  in  rectified  turpentine-oil  is 
introduced  into  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  the  turpentine  takes  fire,  and  a  quantity 
of  black  smoke  is  produced,  together  with  white  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid. — Bromine 
acts  in  a  similar  manner. — Iodine  is  dissolved  by  turpentine-oil,  forming  at  first  a  green 
solution,  which  afterwards  becomes  hot,  and  gives  off  hydriodic  acid.  When  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  iodine  is  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  turpenti no-oil,  explo- 
sion frequently  ensues.  Turpentine-oil  distilled  with  chloride  of  litne  and  water,  yields 
chloroform. 

3.  Turpentine-oil  is  rapidly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  the  concentrated  acid  often 
setting  it  on  fire.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  then  distilling,  the 
distillate  contains  nitrobenzene  (Sen iff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  201 ).  If  the  nitric 
acid  solution  be  precipitated  with  water,  and  the  separated  resin  distilled  with  potash, 
toluidine  passes  over,  together  with  other  products  (Chautard,  ibid,  lxxxviii.  340). 
In  both  these  reactions,  therefore,  products  are  formed  belonging  to  tho  class  of  aro- 
matic compounds.  When  turpentine-oil  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  moderutely  strung 
nitric  acid,  numerous  products  of  decomposition  are  obtained,  tho  formation  of  whicli 
has  not  yet  been  explained :  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic,  dioxide,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  are  evolved  as  gasos ;  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids  distil 
over;  and  the  residue  contains  oxalic  acid,  terebic  acid  (p.  723),  camphretic  acid, 
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(described  under  PTBOCAMpmumc  Acn>,  iv.  757),  terophthalic  acid,  (p.  723),  tere- 
benxic  acid  (p.  723X  and  terechrysic  acid  (p.  725). 

5.  Turpentine-oil  heated  with  litharge  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  yielding 
formate  and  terebentate  of  lead.  On  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  suspending 
it  in  water,  decomposing  it  with  sulphydric  acid,  exhausting  the  remaining  solid 
substance  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate,  white  crystals 
are  obtained,  consisting  of  terebentic  acid,  C»H'H>*.  (Weppen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
c.  253.) 

6.  The  action  of  other  acids,  salts,  &c,  which  combine  directly  with  turpentine-oil, 
or  merely  convert  it  into  isomeric  or  polymeric  modifications,  will  be  cowiidered 
further  on. 

Compounds  of  Turpentine-oiU]  with  Hydrochloric,  Hydrobromic,  and  Hydriodic  Aciit. 

Hydrochlorates. — Tho  terebenthenes,  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  yield  a  mixture  of  crystallisable  and  liquid  monohydrochlorates,  Cl,H". 
HC1.  When  they  are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
when  their  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wattt 
then  added,  and  the  liquid  left  exposed  to  the  air,  a  crystallisable  dihydrochlo- 
rate,  C,0HU.2HC1,  is  produced  ;  sometimes,  also,  unstable  compounds  of  severai 
hydrochlorates  are  obtained.  The  dihydrochlorates  are  likewise  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  hydrates  of  turpentine-oil,  and  by  that  of  tk 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  on  terpin-hydrate  and  terpin  (p.  923). 

The  monohydrochlorates  are  optically  active,  producing  rotation  to  the  right  or  left, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  terebenthene  from  which  they  have  been  formed:  thai  for 
the  solid  monohydrochlorate  of  terebenthefle,  [a]  =  —  32  2° ;  for  that  of  australenr, 
[a]  =  +  11*7. — The  dihydrochlorate  is  optically  inactive. 

The  several  varieties  of  turpentine-oil,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  essentially  of  tere- 
benthenes,  likewise  react  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  manner  just  described  ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  published  statements  respecting  the  hydrochlorates  of  turpentine-oil  re- 
late to  products  which  have  been  prepared  from  turpentine-oils  of  unknown  origin. 

Solid  Monohydrochlorate,  CWHW.HC1. — This  compound,  also  called  artifi- 
cial camphor,  was  discovered  by  Klein,  in  1803.  It  is  prepared  by  saturating 
rectified  turpentine-oil  with  hydrochloric  acid,  keeping  the  liquid  cool,  pressing  the 
crystals  which  separate  after  some  hours,  and  recrystallising  them  from  hot  alcohol, 
or  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  It  forms  white  crystals  or  crystal- 
line flocks ;  by  slow  sublimation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  needles  or  shining 
lamina?.  It  resembles  common  camphor  in  appearance  and  in  odour,  and  sublima 
easily  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  melts  at  1 15°,  and  boils,  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion, at  16  o°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (especially  at  the 
boiling  heat),  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  very  stable,  not 
giving  up  its  chlorine  even  to  silver-salts ;  but  when  heated,  it  is  decomposed  by 
water  and  alcohol  (at  160°),  though  not  completely.  Tho  hydrocblorate  is  likewiN 
decomposed  when  heated  with  salts,  the  decomposition  sometimes  requiring  rather  » 
high  temperature.  The  product  is  always  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  C'*IIU— rit 
camphene,  inactive  campheue,  or  camphilene  (pp.  924,  925). 

Liquid  Monohydrochlorate,  C"H,a.HCl(Bomelimes  called  hydrocblorate  of  tere- 
bene). — Produced,  together  with  the  solid  monohydrochlorate,  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  on  turpentine-oil,  the  proportion  of  the  liquid  hydrochlorate  being 
greater  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  takes  place  is  higher.  To  purity  it,  uV 
liquid  decanted  from  the  solid  hydrocblorate  is  cooled  to  — 10°,  in  order  to  remove  tb< 
portion  of  solid  hydrochlorate  still  remaining  in  solution,  then  warmed  for  some  time 
in  the  water-bath,  treated  with  chalk,  dissolved  in  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  deo 
loris*^  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitated  with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium.  It  is  a  colourless,  optically  active  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1*017.  It  '5  de- 
composed by  heating  with  salts,  or  with  bases,  but  the  hydrocarbon  (camphilene,  p. 
925),  which  is  the  direct  product  of  the  decomposition,  has  not  been  further  exa- 
mined.   By  distillation  over  quicklime,  it  yields  the  so-called  terpilene  (p.  925). 

Dihydrochlorate,ClolV.  2  HC1. — Produced  when  t  urpenti  ne-oi  1  is  left  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (Berthelot);  when  terpin,  terpin-hydrate, 
or  terpinol  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  treated  with  tie  fuming  add 
(Devi lie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxi.  351.— List,  ibid,  lxxvii.  369) ;  ulso  when  terpin  or 
terpin-hydrate  is  acted  upon  by  a  chloride  of  phosphorus  (Oppenheim,  ibid,  exxix. 
149).  \Vhen  a  solution  of  turpentine-oil  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  easily  decomposible  compounds  of  the  dichlorhydrate  with  the 
solid  or  liquid  monohydrochlorato'>are  produced  ;  and  on  adding  water,  and  leaving  the 
liquid  for  some  timo  in  contact  with  tho  air,  crystals  of  the  dihydrochlorat*  are  obtained. 
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The  dihydrochlorate  formB  rhombic  tables,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol,  quickly  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash-solution,  yielding  terpmol. 

Hydrobromates.— Hydrobromic  acid  acts  on  turpentine-oil  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  crystallisable  and  a  liquid  monohydrobromate,  C"H".HBr. 

A  crystallisable  dihydrobromate,  C'H'^^HBr,  melting  at  42°,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  pentabromide  on  turpentine-oil.  When  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  turpentino-oil  in  acetic  acid,  a  liquid  compound  of  the  two 
hydrobromates,  C'*Hu.HBr  +  C,,Hw.2HBrt  is  formed;  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  yields  crystals  of  the  dihydrobromate.  (Oppenheim,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxix.  149.) 

Hjrdrlodates. — Gaseous  hydriodic  acid  does  not  appear  to  form  a  solid  compound 
with  turpentine-oil.  The  product,  which  is  liquid  and  easily  decomposible,  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  two  hydriodatcs,  one  corresponding  with  the  solid,  the  other  with  the 
liquid  monohydrochlorate. 

Terpin,  treated  with  iodide  of  phosphorus  (FI*  or  PI*),  yields  the  easily  decomposi- 
ble dinydriodate,  CWHI8.2HI,  which  crystallises  from  ethereal  solution,  in  colourless 
hexagonal  tables  melting  at  48°.  (Oppenheim.) 

Hydrates  of  Turpentine-oil. 

The  terobenthenes  unite  with  water  in  several  proportions,  yielding  the  following 
compounds : 

CWH'UH'O      C,«H,,.2H«0      CwHw.H«0  2C'«H'VH20. 

Terptn-hy-  Terpin.  Teipentin-  TerpiuoU 

drate.  hydrate. 

Terpin-hydrate,  C"HW.2H,0.  aq.  (also  called  Turpentine-camphor  and  Hydrate 
of  Turpentine-oil),  is  frequently  deposited  in  crystals  from  turpentine-oil  containing 
water ;  its  production  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  an  acid.  To  prepare  it,  8  vols,  tur- 
pentino-oil are  mixed  with  2  vols,  nitric  acid  and  1  to  6  vols,  alcohol ;  and  the  mixturo 
is  frequently  shaken  during  the  first  few  days,  then  left  to  itself  in  shallow  vessels  for 
several  weeks.  Brown  crystals  are  thereby  formed,  which  must  be  pressed,  and  then 
recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Terpin-hydrate  usually  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  prisms  ;  it  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  At  100°  it  melts, 
gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  is  converted  into  terpin.  The  same  chango 
takes  place  on  exposing  the  crystals  to  air  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Terpin,  CWH,,.2H,0,  melts  at  103°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cool- 
ing. It  sublimes  at  about  150°,  in  slender  noodles.  It  is  dissolved  with  red  colour  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into  turpentine-oiL  The  same  chango  takes  place 
on  boiling  the  terpin  with  dilute  acids,  heating  it  to  100°  with  chloride  of  sine,  or  to 
160° — 180°  with  chloride  of  calcium,  strontium,  or  ammonium.  Terpin,  or  terpin- 
hydrate,  subjected  to  the  action  of  gaseous  or  aqueous  hydrochloric  acta,  or  of  eithor 
of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  is  converted  into  the  crystallised  dihydrochlorate,  CH1*. 
2HC1.  Terpin,  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  terebene  and  colophene 
(p.  924).  When  vapour  of  terpin  is  passed  over  soda-lime,  heuted  to  400°,  terebentilic 
acid  (p.  723)  is  produced.  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  or  with  benzoic  chloride, 
it  yields  tcreben*  and  polyterebenes  (p.  924).  When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to 
140°,  for  not  too  long  a  time,  it  yields  a  compound  containing  OH'WH^OMPO,  re- 

(C,BH,i)") 

garded  by  Oppenheim  as  an  acetic  ether,    CH'Oj.O*.    This  compound  boils  at  140° 

— 150°,  under  a  pressure  of  2  centimetres  of  mercury. 

Terpinol,  2C,»H'UPO.  (Wiggers,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  247.— List,  ibid. 
lxvii.  367. — Oppenheim,  cxxix.  155.) — Produced  when  terpin  is  boiled  or  distilled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  also  when  the  dihydrochlorate  of  tereben- 
thene  is  boiled  with  water,  alcohol,  or  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  having  a  pleasant  odour  of  hyacinths,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
optically  inactive.  Specific  gravity  =  0*852.  It  boils  at  about  168°,  but  suffers 
partial  decomposition  at  the  same  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  first  portions 
of  the  distillate  contain  less  oxygen  than  the  later  portions.  It  forms  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  crystallisable  dihydrochlorate,  C'#HU.2HC1,  and  may  be  reconverted 
into  terpin  by  assumption  of  water. 

Terpentin-hydrato,  C,#HM.H*0.  Liquid  Turpentine-camphor.— This  compound 
is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  terpin,  either  togother  with  the  latter,  or 
farming  the  only  product.    It  is  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water ;  boils,  apparently  without 
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decomposition,  at  200° — 220°,  and  in  presence  of  water  appears  to  be  converted,  undor 
circumstances  not  exactly  understood,  into  terpin.    It  is  optically  active;  fa] 
-42-4°.    When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  the  crvsulli sable  dihydro- 
chlorate,  C"HW.  2HC1.    (Devi lie,  Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  lxxi.  348.) 

Molecular  Transj or  motions  of  Turpentine-oil. 

I.  By  heat. — Terebenthene  (p.  922)  when  carefully  prepared,  may  be  distilled,  and 
even  heated  considerably  above  its  boiling-point,  without  alteration;  but  towards  250°, 
it  begins  to  undergo  a  change,  tho  boiling-point  rising,  the  rotatory  power  diminishing, 
and  the  product  becoming  more  easily  oxidisable  in  contact  with  the  air ;  this  alter- 
ation goes  on  the  more  rapidly  as  tho  temperature  is  higher.  The  product  consists  of 
one  isomeric  and  several  polymeric  modifications  of  terebenthene. 

Tho  isomeric  modification,  called  terepyrolene,  resembles  austrapyrolene,  but 
has  not  been  particularly  examined.  The  chief  product  is  the  polymeric  modification 
metaterebonthone,  Ca,Hw.  It  is  a  yellowish  viscid  liquid,  boiling  at  about  360°, 
and  of  specific  gravity  0*913.  It  forms,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  compound 
C»H".HC1. 

Australene  (p.  921),  heated  for  several  hours  to  250°,  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
body,  austrapyrolen  e,  boiling  at  177°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*847,  and 
specific  rotatory  power  =  — 11°.  It  smells  like  lemon -oil,  is  more  readily  oxidisable 
than  australene,  and  forms  a  solid  bydrochlorato,  2C'*HI6.3HC1,  which  has  a  specific 
rotatory  power  of  —  14*6J.  By  continued  heating,  the  polymeric  body,  motaostra- 
terebenthene,  iB  produced,  very  much  like  metaterebenthene,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0*91,  snd  boiling  at  about  360° ;  its  specific  rotatory  powor  is  smaller  than  that  oif 
australene,  and  of  opposite  sign. 

II.  By  reagents. — Many  substances  possess  the  power  of  converting  terebenthene 
into  isomeric  or  polymeric  modifications.  Some  act  even  at  ordinary  temperature*, 
others  only  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Many  produce  the  transformation  in  a  very  short 
time;  others  act  slowly,  and  never  produce  complete  transformation.  In  some  cases 
very  small  quantities  of  the  reagent  are  sufficient  to  produce  complete  transformation, 
but  frequently  large  quantities  are  required.  The  most  energetic  reagent  is  fluoride 
of  boron.  1  pt  of  this  substance  instantly  converts  160  pts.  terebenthene,  with  great 
rise  of  temperature,  into  polymeric  optically  inactive  modifications,  boiling  above  300°. 
— Sufphurtc  acid  likewise  acts  in  tho  cold,  but  less  energetically ;  1  pt.  of  this  acid 
converts  4  pts.  terebenthene  into  an  isomeric  and  a  polymeric  modification. — Weak 
mineral  acids  (like  boric  acid),  and  several  organic  acids  (e.g.,  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  citric  acids),  act  upon  terebenthene  at  100";  but  the  action  is  very  slow,  and  Dot 
complete,  even  after  60  or  60  hours. — Chloride  of  zinc,  at  100°,  acts  in  a  similar 
manner. — Fluoride  and  chloride  of  calcium,  snd  even  tho  chlcridrs  of  the  a/ kali-mrtals, 
act  in  like  manner,  but  very  feebly ;  the  transformation  takes  place,  however,  more 
quickly  in  presence  of  these  substances  than  under  the  influence  of  heat  alone. 

The  products  of  these  transformations  are  the  same  in  all  cases,  viz. : 

a.  T ereb en e,  an  isomeric  modification.—  This  substance  is  best  prepared  by  the 
nction  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  terebenthene  or  australene,  and  may  therefore  also 
be  obtained  from  turpentine-oil.  The  process  consists  in  mixing  the  turpentine-oil 
with  5yh  of  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  decanting  it  from  the  sediment,  and  distilling;  repeating  the  process 
till  the  product  no  longer  acts  on  polarised  light ;  then  washing  with  water  and  carbon- 
ate of  sodium,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying. 

Terebene  is  a  liquid  having  the  odour  of  thyme-oil,  a  specific  gravity  of  0  864, 
b  iliog  at  156°,  optically  inactive.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  liquid  compoond. 
2C  •H'*.HC1,  ana  similar  compounds  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  neids. 

0.  A  liquid  optically  inactive  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  250°,  and  probably  consisting 
of  sesquitcrebene,  C^rl**. 

7.  Diterebeno,  Metat  erebene,  or  Colophene,  C**Hn. — Produced,  together 
with  terebene,  in  the  process  above  described.  It  is  an  oil,  having  an  aromatic  odour, 
a  blue  iridescence,  optically  inactive,  of  specific  gravity  0*94,  boiling  at  31 0° — 315°. 
It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but  does  not  appear  to  form  a  definite  compound  with 
it.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  a  resinous  mass,  from  which  alcohol  extracts  a  compound 
crystallising  in  yellow  needles,  and  probably  consisting  of  a  substitution-product, 
C*R»C\*.    (See  1.  1086.) 

d.  Various  poly terobenes,  (C^rT*)".—  Optically  inactive  liquids,  of  continually 
increasing  viscidity,  and  boiling  at  temperatures  between  360°  and  a  low  red  heat. 

III.  By  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  water,  and  decomposition  of 
these  compounds. 

The  solid  monohydrochlorates  of  turpentine-oil, subjected  to  the  action  of  very  weak 
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reagents,  yield  hydrocarbons,  ClaII,i>  designated  by  Berthelot  as  camphenes*  The 
three  following  are  known : — 

1.  Terecamphene. — Produced  by  heating  the  solid  hydrocblorate,  prepared  from 
French  turpentine-oil,  to 200° — 220J,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  stearateof  potassium 
or  dry  soap.  The  product,  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  is  solid  and 
crystal  Usable,  with  the  aspect  of  camphor.  It  melts  at  45°,  and  boils  at  about  160°. 
Specific  rotatory  power  [o]  —  —65°.  It  forms  only  one  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  namely,  a  solid  monohydroehlorate,  C'H'MICl,  whose  specific  rotatory 
power  is  +  32  ;  that  is  to  say,  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  solid  monohydroehlo- 
rate of  terebenthene. 

2.  Austracamphene. — Obtained  from  English  turpentine-oil  in  the  same  way  as 
terecamphene  is  obtained  from  the  French  oil.  It  resembles  terecamphene  in  all  its 
properties,  excepting  in  its  optical  rotatory  power,  which  is  [a]  »  +  22°.  It  forms  a 
6olid  monohydroehlorate,  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  —5°. 

3.  Inactive  Camphene. — This  is  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  produced  by  treating  tur- 
pentine-oil, in  the  m.mner  above  described,  with  stearate  of  barium,  or  better  with 
benzoate  of  sodium :  it  resembles  terecamphene  in  every  particular,  excepting  in  its 
relation  to  polarised  light.  It  forms  a  solid  monohydroehlorate,  which  is  likewise 
inactive. 

Camphilene. — This  name  is  given  by  Bcrthelot  to  a  hydrocarbon  (not  yet  exa- 
mined), which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium-stearate  or  other  weak  reagent* 
on  the  liquid  mouohydrate  of  terebenthene. 

The  same  name  (also  Dadyl)  is  applied  to  a  hydrocarbon  (evidently  a  product  of 
the  transformation  of  camphene),  formed  by  distilling  the  solid  monohydroehlorate  of 
turpentine-oil  sevoral  times  over  quicklime,  or  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  lime  heated 
to  190" — 195°.  It  is  a  limpid  aromatic  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0  87,  boiling  at  156°, 
and  without  action  on  polarised  light.  According  to  Laurent,  it  forms,  with  chlorine, 
the  compound  C'MI^Cl.HCl,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  chloro- 
camphilene,  CWH'*C1;  and  this  again  unites  with  chlorine,  forming  the  compound 
C'Mr^T.HCl,  &c. :  henco  it  would  appear  that  camphileno  reacts  with  chlorine  in 
the  same  manner  as  ethylene. 

Terpilene. — An  inactive  hydrocarbon,  produced  by  tho  action  of  weak  reagents  on 
the  solid  dihydrochlorate,  C,#liu.2HCl. 

Tercbileno  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  distilling  the  liquid  monohydroehlorate 
of  turpentine-oil  with  quicklime  or  with  potassium  ;  alM>  by  distilling  the  corresponding 
hvdriodate  with  potash.  It  smells  like  terebeno,  and  is  optically  inactive.  Specific 
gravity  -  0  843.  Boiling-point  ~  134°. 


Substitution-products  of  Turpentine-oils. 

Chlorine  forms,  with  turpentine-oil,  a  liquid  having  a  camphorous  odour,  and  turn- 
ing the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  even  when  it  has  been  prepared  from  l»vo- 
rotatory  turpentine-oil.  It  appears  to  bo  a  mixturo  of  tetrachlorinated  turpontine-oil 
and  tetrachlurotorebeno. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  over  tho  solid  monohydroehlorate  of  turpentine-oil,  a  yellow 
liquid  i9  formed,  consisting  of  C'"H,2C1*.HCI,  and  easily  resolved  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  tetrachlorinated  turpentine-oil,  CWCR  The  latter  is  crystalline,  molts  at 
110°— - 115°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.    It  is  optically  inactive. 

Terebeno  also  forms  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  chietly  tetrachloroterebene. 

Bromine  acts  on  turpentine-oil  and  terebeno  similarly  to  chlorine,  forming  chiefly 
tetrabrominated  products. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  camphilene  have  already  been  mentioned. 

TTOBPEirTXirE-VARirxSHIIS.    Solutions  of  resins  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

TUTtPETH  or  TTJXtBITH  MINERAL.  An  old  namo  for  basic  mercuric 
Bulphate,  HgS0'.2HgO  (p.  605).  Sulphate  of  tetramorcur.immonium,  (N*Hg4)S0«. 
2IPO,  is  sometimes  called  ammoniacal  turpethum. 

fDBTITB  or  TTTOBITH  ROOT.  The  root  of  Convolvtdus  Turpethum,  or 
Jponuta  Turpethum,  a  plant  indigenous  in  India  and  Australia.  It  has  a  disagreeablo 
sweetish  taste,  and  contains,  according  to  Boutron-Ch  arlard (J.Pharm.  viii.  131), 
a  volatile  oil,  fat,  a  yollow  colouring-matter  and  a  drastic  resin.  This  resin  constitutes 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  root,  and  contains  about  ^th  of  its  weight  of  a  substance 
soluble  in  ether,  the  remaining  j£ths  consisting  of  turpethiu.  (Spirgatis.) 

•  The  frm  "  camphene  •*  i«  enmmonW  used  at  a  generic  name  for  the  hydrocarbon  i,  (C>°H'«).  (tee 
i.724).  If  U  be  restricted  to  the  meaning  abore  given,  the  entire  group  may  be  designated  "ter- 
pen el. 
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TCTRPETHXC  ACID.  C^H^O".  (Spirgati  9,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xeii.  97  :  Jate> 
resb.  1864,  p.  591.)— An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  bates  on  turpethin,  CH^O". 
When  turpethin  is  dissolved  in  warm  baryta- water,  the  baryta  removed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  excess  of  tbi9  acid  by  lead-hydrate,  the  latter  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated,  turpethic  acid  remains  as  an  amorphous  yellowish  mass,  easily 
solublo  in  water,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  a  bitter  somewhat  sour  Uste.  It 
forms  two  barium-salts,  containing  C*H*Ba"0"  and  C^H^Ba-O^.C^Hn)".  It  is 
resolved  by  mineral  acids  into  glucose  and  turpetholic  acid. 

TtrRPETHlW.  CwH**0'*.  (Spirgatis,  he,  eit.) — A  purgative  resin,  isomeric 
with  jalapin  and  scammonin,  extracted  from  the  root  of  Ipom&a  Turpethunt{vid.  sup.). 
To  prepare  it,  the  root  is  exhausted  with  cold  water  ;  the  dried  residue  is  treated  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  extract  concentrated  by  distillation ;  the  residue  mixed  with 
water;  and  tho  brown-yellow  mass  thereby  precipitated  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water, 
then  dried  and  shaken  up  four  or  five  times  with  ether,  and  repeatedly  precipitated  by 
ether  from  solution  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Turpethin  thus  prepared  is  a  brownish-yellow  inodorous  resin,  gradually  excitir,- 
a  sharp  bitterish  taste,  and  strongly  irritating  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  month 
and  nose  when  pulverised.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  like  jalapin,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  that  substance  by  its  insolubility  in  ether.  It  melts  at  about  183°,  and 
dissolves  slowly  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  liquid.  When  treated  with 
alkalis,  baryta-water  for  example,  it  takes  up  2  at.  water,  and  is  converted  into  tnr- 
pethicacid.  Under  the  influence  of  mineral  acids,  it  is  redis  solved  into  glucose  and 
turpetholic  acid: 

C»«H»0'«  +  6H*0    -    3C«H«*0«  +  C'«H«0\ 

TURPETHOUC  ACITJ,  C'*II"0\  separates,  in  the  reaction  just  described,  as  a 
yellowish-white  granular  conglomerate  ;  and  after  washing  with  water,  and  repeated 
crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  forms  a  white 
mass,  made  up  of  slender  microscopic  needles.  It  is  inodorous,  has  an  irritating  taste 
and  acid  reaction,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  ether,  melts  at  about  88°,  and 
decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  like  jalapinolic  acid  (iii.  440)  giving  off  a  white  fame 
which  strongly  irritates  the  eyes  and  nose. — TurpttholaU  of  Sodium,  C"H"NaO\  is 
a  white  mass,  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  exhibiting,  under  the  microscope,  sharply 
defined  rhombic  plates,  with  angles  of  about  55°  and  126°. — The  barium-salt. 
CH^Ba"©",  is  amorphous.  (Spirgatis.) 

TXTRRZTE.    Syn.  with  R  utile. 

TUSSII.AOO.  The  root  of  Tiusilago  Vetasites,  L.  (Pt  tattits  vulgaris,  Desf.)  con- 
tains, according  to  Reinsch  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  iv.  267),  a  volati'eoil,  a crysUlliaable 
acid  resin,  called  resinapitic  aci d,  another  resin  called  petasite,  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  which  forms,  with  mineral  acids,  an  emerald-green  liquid,  afterwards  turn- 
ing blue  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  used, — besides  glucose,  mannite,  inulin,  tannin,  and 
the  ordinary  plant-constituents. 

TTTRQUOXS.  A  native  hydrated  aluminium-phosphate,  2Al,O,.PsO\5H,0,  foond 
in  Persia,  and  much  valued  as  a  gem.    (See  Phosphates,  iv.  552.) 

TTPE-METAl.  Printers'  types  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony, 
sometimes  with  addition  of  zinc  or  bismuth,  and  of  tin  for  stereotype  plates  (i.  316; 
iii.  532). 

TYPES,  CHSMXCA&.  Bodies  analogous  in  constitution,  and  exhibiting  ana- 
logous reactions,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  type.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid,  II CI 
or  rather  its  multiple  »HC1,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  chlorides,  which  may,  in  fej. 
be  derived  from  it  by  equivalent  substitution :  e.g.  KC1,  Ba"Cl*,  8bwCl*,  Si^Cl*.  A**C1 , 
&c.  In  like  manner,  the  sulphates  are  derived  from  the  type  nH'SO4,  the  orthopbos- 
phates  from  the  type  »H«PO\  metaphosphates  from  »HPO»,  &c.  In  a  wider  sense, 
the  formula  HC1  may  bo  taken  as  the  type  of  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  and 
cyanides ;  H'O  of  oxides,  sulphides,  selenides,  tellurides,  oxy salts,  sulphur-salts,  &c ; 
and  H*N  of  all  amines  and  amides,  and  of  the  corresponding  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony  compounds.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail  on  this  subject,  as 
it  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  article  Classification  (i.  1007),  and,  moreover,  the 
system  of  formulation  according  to  types  has  been  adopted  throughout  this  work.  In 
the  present  article  we  shall  endoavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  theories 
of  types  and  substitution. 

Gay-Lussac  observed  that  wax,  when  bleached  by  chlorine,  gives  up  hydropw1, 
and  takes  up  a  volume  of  chlorine  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  removed.  Dumas 
observed  the  samo  phenomenon  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  by  extending  the  inrcrfJ- 
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gat  ion  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  elements  on  various  organic 
substances,  he  concluded  that : —  When  a  body  containing  hydrogen  is  subjected  to  the 
dehydrogenising  influence  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  $c,  it  takes  up,  for  every 
atom  of  hydrogen  removed,  an  atom  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  oxygen  [O  8]. 

The  announcement  of  this  empirical  law  of  substitution  gave  rise  to  a  largo  number 
of  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  especially  by  Laurent,  who  first  instituted  a 
careful  comparison  between  the  properties  of  the  substitution-product  and  those  of 
the  primitive  compound,  and  thence  concluded  that : — When  equivalent  substitution  of 
hydrogen  by  chlorine  or  bromine  takes  place,  the  chlorine  or  bromine  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion previously  occupied  by  the  hydrogen,  and  plays  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  part,  so 
that  the  chlorinated  or  brominated  product  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  body  from 
tohich  it  has  been  formed. 

Dumas  was  at  first  opposed  to  this  idea,  as  to  the  part  which  the  chlorine  plays  in 
these  substitutions  ;  but  afterwards,  when  a  larger  number  of  substitution-products  had 
been  obtained  (by  Laurent,  Malaguti,  Regnault,  and  others),  and  when  he  himself 
had  discovered  trichloracetic  acid,  and  shown  it  to  be  analogous  in  all  its  reactions  to 
acetic  acid,  he  not  only  adopted  Laurent's  views,  but  even  went  beyond  them,  extending 
them  to  substitutions  by  oxygen,  and  developing  them  into  the  theory  of  types,  the 
main  principles  of  which  he  laid  down,  in  1839,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  elements  of  a  compound  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be  replaced,  in  equivalent 
proportions,  by  other  elements,  and  by  compound  bodies  which  play  the  part  of 
elements. 

2.  When  this  substitution  takes  place  in  equal  numbers  of  equivalents,  the  body  in 
which  the  substitution  retains  its  chemical  type,  and  the  elements  which  have 
entered  into  it,  play  therein  the  same  part  as  the  element  which  has  been  abstracted. 

The  chemical  typo  included  bodies  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
their  elements,  aad  resembling  one  another  in  their  principal  chemical  properties — such 
as  acetic  and  trichloracetic  acids,  or  chloroform,  bromoform,  and  iodoform.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  chemical  character  of  a  body  was  altered  by  substitution,  tho 
number  of  elementary  atoms  remaining  the  same,  the  two  bodies  were  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  mechanical  or  molecular  type  :  e.g.  marsh-gas,  CH4;  formic 
acid,  CH!02;  chloroform,  CHC1»  ;  chloride  of  carbon,  CC1*. 

The  law  of  substitution  is  the  expression  of  facts,  which  the  type-theory  was  in- 
tended to  explain.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  typo  was  preserved  because  substitu- 
tion took  placejin  equivalent  proportions ;  but  the  permanence  of  the  type  was  regarded 
as  a  power  striving  to  retain  the  atoms  in  the  original  order,  and  thus  giving  to  the 
substitution  of  one  element  another.  According  to  this  theory,  the  properties  of  a 
compound  depend,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  relative  positions  of  its  atoms,  much  more 
than  upon  their  individual  nature. 

These  views  were  met  with  determined  opposition  by  Berzelius  and  tho  other  up- 
holders of  tho  electrochemical  theory.  According  to  that  theory,  chemical  combination 
consists  in  the  union  of  atoms  or  molecules  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  tho  func- 
tion of  any  element  in  a  compound  depends  altogether  on  its  electrical  polarity.  Such 
a  theory  is  plainly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  a  strongly  electronegative  body  like 
chlorine  can  take  tho  place  of  a  positive  clement  liko  hydrogen,  and  discharge  similar 
functions  in  the  resulting  compound.  Accordingly,  tho  advocates  of  tho  electrochemi- 
cal theory  at  first  denied  the  facts  upon  which  tho  substitution-theory  was  founded  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  these  facts  had  been  incontestably  established  by  numerous 
analyses,  sought  to  explain  them  in  a  mannor  consistent  with  the  principles  of  tho 
electrochemical  theory.  With  this  view,  IJerzeliu's  endeavoured  to  show  that  acetic 
and  trichloracetic  acids  are  differently  constituted  compounds,  acetic  acid  being  an 
oxide  of  tho  radicle  whereas  trichloracetic  consists  of  oxalic  acid  "copulated" 
with  chloride  of  carbon ;  thus : 

Acetic  acid  C'IP.O*  +  HO 

Trichloracetic  acid      ....      CCP  +  0*0*  +  HO. 

The  numerous  substitution-products  of  acetic  ether,  formic  ether,  &c,  discovered  by 
Malaguti  and  Regnault,  were  likewise  formulated  by  Berzelius  in  a  similar  manner : 


e.g.— 

IHchlorethylic  ether 
Perchlorethvlic  ether 
Dichloracetic  ether  . 
Dichloroformic  ether 
Monochloromethyl-oxide 
Dichloromethylic  oxide 


Jiclilorometnyii 

Perchloromethy lie  oxide  .      CO*  +  ICCP 


Cfl\0«  +  2C*H*.CP 
C*&  +  b&CP 

2C*H.O>  +  CH.CP  +  2&H*.&  ♦  PH^O*  :y 

+  &H*.CP 
PH.O*  +  2&H.W 
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But  these  complicated  formulae,  which  represented  compounds  evidently  analogotu 
in  properties,  as  constituted  in  entirely  different  ways,  met  with  little  acceptance,  more 
especially  as,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  modes  of  representation,  it  was  necessary  to 
invent  a  new  radiclo  for  almost  every  organic  compound  that  was  discovered ;  and 
finally,  when  Melsens  showed  that  acetic  acid  can  be  reproduced  from  trichloracetic 
acid  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam,  the  idea  that  these  two  bodies  were  differently 
constituted  became  altogKhcr  untenable.  Accordingly,  it  was  then  assumed  that,  at 
trichloracetic  acid  was  oxalic  acid  copulated  with  "C*C7»f  so  acetic  acid  itself  wu 
oxalic  acid  copulated  with  &H* : 

Acetic  acid      .       .       C*H*  +  C*0*  +  HO 
Trichloracetic  acid    .       CCi*  +  0*0*  +  HO; 

and  this  view  was  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  chlorine  took  the  place  of 
hydrogen  in  the  "  copula."  Similar  formulae  were  given  for  methyldithionic  acid  and 
the  allied  compounds  discovered  by  Kolbe  : 

Trichloromethyldithionic  acid       .       C*CP  +  STO*  +  HO 
Diehloromethyldithionic  acid       .       C*HCP  +  S*0*  +  HO; 

and  by  this  fanciful  hypothesis  of  copula?,  tho  fact  of  substitution  was  supposed  to  b* 
reconciled  with  tho  old  theory.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  this  mode  of  explanation, 
the  possibility  of  chlorine  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  a  compound,  and  discharging 
similar  functions  therein,  was  substantially  admitted;  and  thus  the  main  point  ofthfl 
substitution-theory  was  established. 

In  this  contest  between  the  old  radielp- theory  and  the  substitution-theory,  the 
adherents  of  the  latter  had  somewhat  overlooked  the  good  points  of  the  former,  resort' 
ing  almost  exclusively  to  empirical  formulas  to  represent  the  relations  of  compound!. 
As,  however,  it  was  found  that  mere  empirical  'formula;  did  not  always  represent 
these  relations  so  clearly  as  the  hypothetical  formulas  of  the  radicle-theory,  endeavour* 
wero  made  to  construct  formulae  which  should  attain  this  end  without  requiring  tb« 
use  of  the  numerous  hypotheses  of  the  radicle-theory.  This  object  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  certain  considerations  which  Gerhnrdt  put  forward  in  1839,  and  after- 
wards further  developed  under  the  name  of  **  Theory  of  Residues."  He  says:  "When  a 
so-called  replacement  of  an  element  by  a  compound  body  takes  place,  the  process  is  not 
a  ci  ret  substitution;  but  an  element  of  the  ono  body  {e.g.  H)  unites  with  an  element 
of  the  other  (O),  the  resulting  product  (HO)  separating  out,  while  the  remaining 
elements  (residues)  of  the  two  bodies  enter  into  combination."  These  residues  are 
evidently  identical,  in  many  cases,  with  tho  radicles  of  the  older  theory,  and  exhibit  the 
relations  of  compounds  to  one  another  with  the  same  clearness,  without  the  necessity  of 
assuming  the  pre-existence  of  these  radicles  in  the  compounds.  In  short,  the  use  of 
them  in  equations  of  decomposition  shows  that  a  group  of  elements,  or  in  other 
words  a  radicle,  may  be  substituted  for  an  element  in  a  compound,  without  altering 
the  type. 

This  process  of  amalgamation  of  tho  radicle  and  type  theories  received  agreatstimo- 
lus,  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  by  the  discovery  of  the  alcoholic  ammonia-bases  by 
Wurtz  and  Hofmann,  which  showed  that  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  NH*,  mayta 
replaced,  partly  or  even  wholly,  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  th«  radicles  ethyl,  methyl. 
&c,  forming  bodios  of  the  same  nature  as  ammonia  itself.  These  discoveries,  which 
demonstrated,  more  clearly  than  any  that  had  gone  before,  that  organic  bodies  may  be 
referred  to  simple  inorganic  compounds  as  types,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  foon- 
dution-stone  of  the  modern  type-theory. 

Another  very  important  step  in  the  same  direction  was  William  son's  discovery 
of  tho  mixed  ethers  (1850),  and  his  explanation  of  the  general  relations  of  the 
ethers  and  alcohols,  by  referring  them  to  the  type  of  water,  H'O  (Chcm.  Soc  Qo. 
J.  iv.  106,  229).    Williamson  subsequently  extended  these  viows  to  acids,  repre- 

,enting  ^  ,„  he  .,0  «  <*t  0,.  ^  - 

replacing  the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  water-molecule  by  an  acid  radicle,  thereby 
forming  a  compound  related  to  acetic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  ether  to  alcohol 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  350). — This  prediction  was  verified,  in  1852,  by  Gerliardt '» 
discovery  of  the  anhydrides  of  acetic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  &e.  From  that  time  chemists 
vied  with  one  another,  in  referring  organic  bodies  to  the  simplest  types  of  inorganic 
chemistry;  and  thus  arose  the  views  which  were  systematisedby  Gerhardtin  thefourth 
volume  of  his  Traiii  de  Chimie  organique,  iv.  560 — 806.  (See  also  Graham's  EltmmU 
of  Chemistry,  2nd  edition,  ii.  519 — 569,  and  the  article  Classificatioh  in  this 
Dictionary  i,  1015.) 
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It  is  usual  at  the  presont  clay  to  admit  four  principal  types  : 

HH  OH*  NH»  CH«; 

or,  more  generally  (denoting  monatomic  and  polyatomic  radicles  by  Roman  n  umerals) 
I  +  I  II  +  21  HI  *  31  IV  +  41; 

and  to  these,  together  with  the  multiple  and  mixed  types,  formed  by  combining  two  or 
more  of  them  together,  nearly  all  well-defined  compounds  may  be  referred.  Sometimes, 
however  it  is  convenient  to  refer  compounds  to  types  containing  radicles  of  higher 
atomicity ;  for  example  : 


Type. 

V  +  51 

Type. 


Phosphoric 


ua- 


p<-nt 
chloride. 

P»C1* 


Phosphoric 
oxyrblo- 
ride. 

"IS 

Tnoestic 
oxide. 


Phosphoric 


Sulphuric 


VI  +  61      W"C1«  W"0« 


S"GS 


Stlbtnethyl- 


Sulphuric 


J(HO)« 
j  02 


Tetrrthyl. 
ainmoniwm- 
chlorlde. 

Sulphuric 
dibromo- 
pthylctilc 
dlethide. 

((c»H«r 

S'^  (C'H*)' 


The  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  the  same  or  different  typos,  by  the 
tion  of  a  polyatomic  clement  or  radicle  for  an  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen-atoms, 
gives  a  considerable  extension  to  the  power  of  typical  representation  ;  for  example : 


Type. 

3HH 


11} 


JI|> 


Type. 


H*Oj 


Pho«pho- 

rout 
chloride. 

PCI* 


Photphorlc 
oxychlo- 
rlde. 


(P0)"'C1» 


2TT0 

Type. 

3H'0 

Type. 
2H»N 


(SO5) 


Sulphuric 

Phosphoric 
acid. 


Succinic 
Mid. 


Tri.-hlnrVivHrin 

i  ru  ninrnjnrin. 

(C«H4)'"C1» 

Oxalic 


(C'H'O'Ho* 


Citric 
acid. 

(C«HK)«)" 


Citric  rhloride. 
(C«H*0')"'C1» 

Glycol. 

jo-  <c;»'>"[o. 


Glycerin. 

(CH»r 


jo3 


Tn». 
H 

So 


Sulpho- 
phciijlic 


MfthyUul- 
phiuout 


CH' 

Wl  o 


H 


Hypocul- 
phitrout 
acid. 


H 

(SO)' 
H 


0 
S 


Sulphimic 
acid. 

H*  lN 


Type. 
HCi 
H,° 
Carbarn  ic 


Sulphuric 
chlorhy- 


(soyjci 


(CO)" 
H 


N 
0 


Ox.imic 
acid. 

(C*0»)* 


o 


The  same  compound  may,  in  many  eases,  bo  referred  to  different  types.  Thus  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus,  PCI*,  may  be  derived,  either  from  a  triple  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  3HC1,  by  substitution  of  P"*  for  H* ;  or  from  ammonia,  NH*  by  substitu- 
tion of  P  for  N,  and  of  CI'  for  H*.  In  the  same  manner,  the  typical  molecule,  NH", 
itself  may  bo  regarded  as  three  molecules  of  hydrogen,  3HH,  held  together  by  the 
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substitution  of  N'"  for  H* ;  and  the  typical  molecule  of  water,  R*0,  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  two  molecules  of  hydrogen,  H*H*,  held  together  by  the  diatomic  element,  0. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  different  types  may  also  be  reduced  to  one,  namely  hydro- 
gen, which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  smallest  molecular 
unity,  or  as  tho  unit  of  molecule.  In  other  words,  all  chemical  compounds  may  be 
regarded  as  aggregations  of  ideal  hydrogen-molecules,  held  together  by  the  introduction 
of  one  or  more  polyatomic  elements  or  radicles. 

44  The  reduction  of  the  typical  mode  of  representation  to  this  last  consequence,  shows 
plainly  that  the  entire  Bystem  is  nothing  more  than  a  comparison  of  compounds  with 
regard  to  their  composition,  not  a  true  theory  which  can  teach  us  anything  about  their 
actual  composition  itself.  The  several  types  are,  therefore,  not  classes  of  compounds 
distinctly  separated  from  one  another  by  difference  of  constitution,  but  rather  movable 
groups,  in  which  compounds  may  be  placed  together,  according  to  the  particular  analo- 
gies which  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  light."  (Kekule.) 

TYPHA.  Two  species  of  this  water-plant  hare  been  chemically  investigated.  The 
pollen  of  T.  latifolia  contains,  according  to  Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xlii. 
919),  3-6  per  cent,  stearin  and  olcin,  18*3  sugar,  2  0  starch,  25  9  pollenin,  2  5  magne- 
sium- and  potassium-phosphates,  together  with  small  quantities  of  other  potassium- 
salts,  and  0*4  silica. 

The  rootatock  of  the  same  plant  contains,  in  the  fresh  state,  according  to  Lecocq 
(J.  Chim.  med.xlii.  91  ),in  December,  1 2  5  pts.  starch  to  73  pts.  water ;  but  in  April,  only 
10  6  pts.  starch  to  the  same  quantity  of  water.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
used  in  Turkey  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy  and  for  snake-bites.  (Landerer.) 

100  pts.  of  the  entire  plant  of  Tvpka  angustifolia  contain,  after  drying,  9%*»8  per 
cent,  ash  ;  and  the  ash  contains,  in  100  pts.,  14  8  K»0,  219  CaO,  156  MgO,  0  2  Fe^, 
2-5  SO\  0-6  SiO»,  210  CO',  3  9  P*0»,  16  8  KC1,  and  16  9  NaCl.  (SehuU-Flectb, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cxv.  157.) 

TTD.ITE.    See  Niobatks  of  Yttrium  (iv.  55). 

TYKOLZTE.    Copper-froth.    PfMrmacosideriU.    Cupriferous  Calamine.  Ki'pa- 

phrite.  Kupfcrsehmtm. — A  basic  arsenate  of  copper,  CutAs,0*.2Cu'TPO*  7H;0,  a 
6Cu"O.As,0*.9H,0,  found  nativo  at  Falkenstein  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  other  locnli- 
ties,  sometimes  in  trimctric  crystals,  with  tho  faces  oP  .  ocPoo  .  «P,  cleaving 
perfectly  parallel  to  oP;  moro  frequently  reniform,  massive ;  structure  radiate,  folia- 
ceous  ;  surface  drusy.  Specific  gravity  «  3-02  to  3-098.  Hardness  —1 — 2.  Lustre, 
pearly  on  the  face  oP,  vitreous  on  the  other  faces.  Colour  apple-green  and  vcrdisns- 
green,  inclining  to  skyblue.  Streak  a  little  paler.  Translucent  to  subtranslui'f-nt. 
Fracture  not  observable.  Very  sextilc.  Thin  laminae  flexible.  Decrepitates  strong!? 
when  heatod  ;  molts  bofore  tho  blowpipe  to  a  noncrystalline  bead,  colouring  the  flame 
green.  On  charcoal  it  emits  moisture  quietly,  and  on  long  exposuro  to  the  blowpipe- 
flame  swells  a  little  from  escape  of  arsenic-vapour.  With  soda  it  forms  an  imperfectlj 
fluid  mass,  containing  a  white  metallic  nucleus.  Dissolves  in  acids,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Kobell's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  253)  gave  25  01  per  cent.  As*0*.  43  88  CuO, 
17'46  water,  and  1365  carbonate  of  calcium  ;  or,  abstracting  the  latter,  2896  percent. 
As'O*.  50  82  CuO,  und  20  22  wator,  the  formula  5Cu30 .As«0*  +  9HJ0  requiring 
29-20  Cu'O,  50-28  As*0*,  and  20*52  water. 

Copper-froth  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  calamine,  calespar,  or  quartz,  together  with 
other  ores  of  copper,  in  small  aggregated  and  diverging  fibrous  groups,  having  a  pale- 
green  colour  and  delicate  silky  lustro.    (Dana,  ii.  426  ;  Rammelsberg,  p.  378.) 

TTEOSXNE.  CIP'NO'.  (Licbig,  [1846],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvii.  127  ;  lxii.  269.- 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  ibid.  lxiv.  85. — Bopp,  ibid.  Ixix.  20. — H interberger,  iW. 
lxii.  72.— Strecker,  Aid.  Ixxiii.  70. — Piria,  ibid,  lxxxii.  251.— Alex.  Muller, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lvii.  162.— Leyer  and  Roller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiii.  332.— Witt- 
stein,  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  656.— Frerichs  andStadel er,  ibid.  1855,  p.  729;  1856,  p. 
702.— R.  Hoffmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  123.— Stadelor,  ibid.cxi.  12;  cxr. 
67. — Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  696. — Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvi.  72. — Frohde,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  579.— Schmeisser,  Arch.  Pharm. 
c.  14. — Kolliker  and  II.  Muller,  Bor.  d.  phys.  Anat.  zu  Wiiraburg,  vii.  3.— 
Schmetzor,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Erlangon,  1862. — Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcviii.  13;  exxv.  381.— Scherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxx.  406.— C.  Wicke,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  314.— R.  Schniitt  and  O.  NasBe,  ibid,  exxxiii.  211.— L.  Barth, 
ibid,  exxxvi.  110;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  307. — G.  Beyer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  [2], 
iii.  436;  Bull.  Soc.  Chhn.  1867,  ii.  368.) 

A  crystallino  nitrogenous  body,  produc^l  by  tho  decomposition  of  albnminonl.il 
substances  under  the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  putrefaction.    It  was  discovered 
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by  Liebig,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing  casein  with  melting  potash.  A.  Miiller 
found  it  amongst  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  yeast.  Leyer  and  Koller 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  fused  potash  on  globulin,  feathers,  hairs,  and  hedgehog's 
prickles,  or  by  treating  these  bodies  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hinterberger  prepared  it  by 
boiling  ox-horn  with  sulphuric  acid.  Stadeler  obtained  it  in  like  manner  from 
muscle-fibrin,  vegetable  fibrin,  fibroin,  and  animal  mucus.  Stadeler  has  further 
pointed  out  that  the  white  bodies,  resembling  poppy-seeds,  sometimes  observed  in 
badly-preserved  alcoholic  anatomical  preparations,  also  consist  of  tyrosine;  and  that 
tho  so-called  cystinoVd  tubercles,  or  xanthocystin,  found  by  Chevallicr  and  J*ussaigne 
on  a  corpse  two  months  old,  likewise  agreed  in  character  with  this  substance. 

Tyrosine  occurs  ready-formed,  and  always  accompanied  by  leucine,  in  the  animal 
organism:  it  has  been  found  in  tho  spleen,  and  the  pancreas;  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  in  certain  states  of  liver-disease;  in  the  bile  of 
typhous  patients  ;  and  in  the  urine,  sometimes  forming  crystalline  sediments  (Frerichs 
and  Stadeler);  in  the  cutaneous  scales  in  pellagra  (Schmetaer).  It  occurs  also  in 
cochineal  (De  la  Rue),  probably  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  and  in  most  of  tho 
lower  forms  of  animal  life.  According  to  Wittstein,  it  is  found  in  American  oxtract  of 
rhatany. 

Preparation. — From  Casein. — Well-pressed  cheese,  prepared  from  milk,  either  fresh 
or  curdled,  and  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering  butter,  is  fused  with  its  own 
weight  of  potassium-hydrate  (or  with  solution  of  potash  strong  enough  to  crystallise 
on  cooling)  until  hydrogen,  as  well  as  ammonia,  is  evolved  from  the  melting  mass ; 
the  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  slightly  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid  ;  and 
the  filtered  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  whereupon  needles  of  tyrosine  separate,  which  are 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  containing  potassium-carbonate,  and  precipita- 
tion with  acetic  acid  (Liebig).  To  purify  it  from  leucine,  when  obtained  in  this 
manner,  or  according  to  preparation  5  of  leucine  (iii.  580),  it  is  recrystallised  from 
hot,  and  then  washed  with  cold  water.  It  still  retains  some  brown-red  matter,  to 
remove  which  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal, 
decomposed  with  a  quantity  of  potassium-acetate  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  rapidly  filtered,  whereupon  tho  filtrate  becomes  filled  with  entangled 
needles.  A  portion  of  the  tyrosine  remains  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid,  but  the  rest 
is  thereby  freed  from  ash,  which  adheres  obstinately  to  the  tyrosine  crystallised  from 
neutral  solutions.  Tho  needles  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  onco  more  crystallised. 
(Bopp.) 

From  Horn.— Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  to  4  pts.  water)  is  boiled  in 
a  copper  vessel  with  horn-Bhavings  (equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  oil  of  vitriol)  for 
about  twelve  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted 
with  water,  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  to  alkaline  reaction,  and  strained  ;  the  residue 
is  exhausted  with  hot  water ;  the  liquid  evaporated  at  tho  boiling  heat  to  about 
two-thirds  the  volume  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid;  the  impure  tyrosine,  which  separates  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  col- 
lected; and  an  additional  quantity  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor, 
together  with  leucine,  which  must  bo  separated  by  solutiou  in  cold  water.  The  impure  • 
tyrosine  is  next  heated  with  dilute  soda-ley ;  and  the  tyrosine  which  separates  after 
twelve  hours  is  again  collected,  and  further  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  aqueous 
ammonia.  Horn-shavings  treated  in  this  manner  yield,  on  'the  average,  4  per  cent, 
tyrosine  and  8  per  cent,  leucine;  fibroin  (silk)  nnd  animal  mucus  more  than  4  per 
cent,  tyrosine  (Stadeler).  For  Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer's  determinations  of  the 
quantities  of  tyrosine  and  leucine  obtained  by  boiling  various  animal  substances  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  see  Leucine  (iii.  579). 

Tyrosine,  even  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  aqueous  ammonia,  is  often  con- 
taminated with  a  small  quantity  of  a  sulphurous  compound,  which  adheres  obstinately 
to  it.  To  remove  this  impurity,  Stadeler  dissolves  the  tyrosine  in  water,  mixes  the 
wtirm  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  basic  lead-acetate,  and  removes  the  lend  from 
the  clear  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Tho  concentrated  solution  then  yields, 
by  evaporation,  perfectly  pure  tyrosine. 

From  Cochineal. — Decoction  of  cochineal  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  or  basic 
nitrate  of  lead ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  carminate  of  lead,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  filtrate  ia  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  whereupon  a  chalk- 
like substance  separates.  This  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  several  times  recrys- 
tallised from  boiling  water,  ultimately  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  separated 
crystals,  which  have  a  silky  lustre,  shrink  on  the  filter  to  a  paper-like  mas9  also 
having  a  silky  lustre.    300  parts  of  cochineal  yield  1  pt.  of  tyrosine.    (De  la  Rue.) 

Properties. — Tyrosine  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  stellate  groups  of  long 
slender  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  becoming  interlaced  and  confused  in  drying. 
From  ammoniacal  solutions,  it  crystallises  in  permanent  tufts  of  larger  needles,  also 
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having  a  silky  lustre ;  and  by  supersaturating  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with 
tyrosine,  a  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained,  consisting  of  rather  thick  oblong  prisms,  with  a 
horizontal  dome  resting  on  the  narrow  sides. 

Tyrosine  dissolves  in  150  pts.  of  boiling  water,  in  1900  pta.  of  cold  water  (at  about 
16°),  in  about  13,500  pts.  of  cold  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  not  much  more  freely  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solubility  in  alcohol  is  greatly  increawd 
by  admixture  with  amorphous  extractive  matter. 

Tyrosine-solutions  are  not  precipitated  either  by  neutral  or  by  basic  acetate  of  lead; 
but  on  addition  of  ammonia,  the  basic  acetate  produces  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
tyrosine  combined  with  lead.  A  solution  of  tyrosine  is  not  altered  by  addition  of 
mercuric  acetate,  unless  previously  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  in  which  case  the 
tyrosine  is  almost  completely  precipitated  as  a  mercury-compound,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  An  aqueous  solution  of  tyrosine  mixed  with 
mercuric  nitrate  remains  clear ;  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  containing  tyrosine,  mercuric  oxide,  and  nitric  acid.  A  moderately 
dilute  solution  of  tyrosine  boiled  with  mercuric  nitrate,  turns  red  and  deposits  a  browr.- 
red  precipitate.  Very  dilute  solutions  assume  a  faint  rose-colour,  and  yield  a  yellow 
or  flesh-coloured  precipitate  (R.  Hoffmann;  Stadeler).  A  small  quantity  of 
tyrosino  gently  warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  yields,  after  dilution 
with  water  and  neutralisation  with  barium-carbonate,  a  liquid  which  is  coloured 
violot  by  ferric  chloride ;  this  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test  for  tyrosine.  (Pirn; 
Stadeler.) 

Tyrosine  heated  for  some  time  with  chhmne,  or  bromine,  is  converted  into  perchloro- 
quinone,or  perbromoquinone  ;  at  ordinary  temperatures,  on  the  other  hand,  bromine 
forms  dibromotyrosino.  When  chlorate  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  tyrosine,  a  wine-red  coloration  is  produced ;  oily  drops  separate ;  ani 
the  liquid  when  distilled  yields  chlorinated  acetone,  leaving  a  resinous  mass,  which, 
by  the  further  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium-chlorate,  is  converted  into 
perchloroquinone. 

Tyrosine  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead  is  completely  decom- 
posed, carbonic  anhydrido  being  slowly  ovolved,  and  the  brown  liquid,  when  freed  from 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  barium-carbonate,  yielding,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  a  dark- 
coloured  precipitate,  while  the  filtrate  on  slow  evaporation  deposits  a  few  small 
crystals. — Alkaline  tyrosine-compounds  decompose  permanganate  of  potassium  eru 
in  the  cold,  forming  oxalic  acia  and  a  brown  substance  (Neubauer).  TyrosiM 
distilled  with  potassium-chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  bitter-almond-oil,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  benzoic  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  (Frohde.) 

Tyrosine  heated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  nitro-substitution-products. 

Tyrosine  is  decomposed  by  heat,  emitting  an  odour  of  burnt  horn  ;  when  heated  in 
considerable  quantity  (mixed  with  pumice-stone),  it  yields  an  oily  distillate,  smellin; 
strongly  of  phenol  (Stadolor).  But  when  very  small  quantities  of  it  are  heated  in 
thin  glass  tubes  to  about  270°,  a  white  alkaline  sublimate,  CWNO,  is  obtained,  ven 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a  erystallisablo  hydrochlorate  and  chloroplati- 
nate.  This  body  has  the  composition  of  ethyl-oxy  phonylamine,  C-H*(CHi)y0, 
and  accordingly  tyrosine,  from  which  it  is  formed  by  elimination  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, may  be  regarded  as  ethyl -amidosalicy lie  acid  : 

CTI'NO*    -    CJTOO  +  CO8, 
Antidotal!-  Oxyphenyl- 


C'H«(C«H»)N01    -    C«H«(C*II*)NO    +  CO'. 

Ethyl-amldoiall-  Ethyl-oxyphe- 
cylic  acid.  nylamine. 

(Schmitt  and  Nasse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  211.)  On  the  other  hand,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  L.  Barth  (ibid,  exxxvii.  110),  tyrosino,  fused  with  caustic  potash,  is  resolred 
into  paraoxybonzoic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia,  as  shown  by  the  equation: 

C»H»NO»  +  IPO  +  O    =    C'H«0«  +  C*H«0*  +  NHa; 

Tyrosine.  Faranxy  Ace'ic 

benzoic  acid, 
acid. 

and  may,  accordingly,  bo  regarded  as  tho  cthylic  derivative  of  amidoparaoxyben- 
zoic  acid: 

CTIP(NH*)0«  Cn^NRCH^O*. 

Amidonaraoxr-  Tyrosino. 
benzoic  acid. 

Compounds  of  Tyrosine. — Tyrosine  dissolves  in  acids  and  in  alkalis,  forming  defi- 
nite compounds.  It  unites  with  acids  in  two  proportions,  but  is  not  capable  cf  neutral- 
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wing  them.  It  has  rather  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  decomposing  the  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  forming,  partly  amorphous,  partly 
crystalline  compounds,  which  have  a  somewhat  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

Tyrosine  dissolves  abundantly  in  ammonia,  but  crystallises  out  from  the  solution 
unaltered.    With  the  fixed  bases,  on  the  contrary,  it  easily  forms  definite  compounds. 

The  barium-compound,  CeH*Ba"NO,.2H80,  forms  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  pris- 
matic crystals,  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol. — There  appears  to  be  also  a  compound 
containing  C»H»Ba**NO».CH"NO».— The  calcium-salt,  C'lPCa-NO*,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving tyrosine  in  lime-water,  does  not  crystallise.  A  solution  of  tyrosine  boiled 
with  calcium-carbonate,  appears  to  yield  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  the  compound 
CBH,Ca"NO,.C,H,,N01.— The  sodium-salt,  CH'Na'NO*,  is  formed  by  saturating  di- 
lute soda-ley  with  tyrosine.  The  solution  is  alkaline,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Silver-salts. — On  adding  a  saturated  ammoniacal  solution  of  tyrosine,  by  drops  and 
with  constant  stirring,  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  in  such  quantity  that 
the  liquid  no  longer  smells  of  ammonia,  a  heavy  amorphous  precipitate  is  formed, 
containing  CH,Ag*NO".HsO.  After  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  has 
been  added,  no  further  precipitation  takes  place ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  then  neutralised 
with  nitric  acid,  the  compound  2CHl0AgNO'.H*O,  separates  as  a  heavy  crystalline 
powder.  Both  compounds  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  turn  red  litmus-paper 
blue.  They  dissolve  easily  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  and  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Tyrosine,  CHl,N01.HClt  separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  on 
adding  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  tyrosine  m  the  same  acid. 
Water  and  dilute  alcohol  decompose  it  immediately  into  tyrosine  and  hydrochloric 
acid ;  but  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  without  decomposition,  forming  a  solution 
which  is  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride  ;  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

Nitrate. — Tyrosine,  triturated  to  a  paste  with  water,  remains  colourless  when  nitric 
acid  is  ndded  to  it,  not  in  excess  ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  undissolved  tyrosine, 
yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  nuliate  groups  of  needles,  probably  counting  of 
the  salt  C»H'»NOs.HNO'. 

The  sulphate,  CH^OMI'SO1,  is  obtained,  by  treating  tyrosine  in  excess  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate,  in  long  slender  needles, 
which  a.re  not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride,  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  at  11 5^,  and  dis- 
solve easily  in  water;  the  aqueous  solution,  however,  soon  deposits  tyrosine. 

Xo  compounds  of  tyrosine  with  organic  acids  have  yet  been  obtained. 

Derivatives  of  Tyrosine. 

Amldotyralne,  C*H'*N*0'  =  C,H"(NH2)NO«.  (G.  Beyer,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1867,  ii.  369.)— Obtained  by  reducing  nitrotyrosino  with  tin  in  presence  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  freed  from  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  quickly 
evaporated  (any  brown  colour  that  may  appear  being  removed  from  time  to  time 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  yields  nearly  colourless  hydrochlorato  of  amidotyrosine. 
To  obtain  the  base,  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  is  mixed  with  soda,  not  in  excess, 
and  evaporated  to  100°,  till  it  concretes  into  a  thick  magma,  a  resinous  matter 
which  forms  during  the  evaporation  being  previously  removed  by  filtration.  The 
crystalline  magma  is  then  left  to  cool  in  a  vacuum,  and  freed  by  pressure  from  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  remains  in  solution. 

Amidotyrosine  thus  prepared  is  an  anhydrous  crystalline  powder,  very  solublo  in 
wator,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  permanent  in  the  air  when  dry,  but  easily  absorb- 
ing moisture,  and  then  turning  brown.  Heated  above  100°,  it  decomposes,  and  yields 
by  distillation  an  oleaginous  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 

Amidotyrosine  forms  well-crystallised  salts.— The  hydrochlorate,  C»H,tN«0,.2HCl. 
HlO,  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  sometimes  forms  a  white  hygroscopic  powder. 
It  gives  off  its  water  at  120°,  without  coloration.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly 
acquires  a  violet-brown  colour.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  free  base.  The 
solution  at  the  boiling  heat  quickly  reduces  silver-oxide  and  platinic  chloride  to  the 
metallic  state,  a  resin  soluble  in  ammonia  being  formed  at  the  same  time. — The  acid 
sulphate,  C,H,,N,0,.2H8SO*,  separates  on  cooling  in  anhydrous  nodules,  solublo  in 
water,  when  the  hydrochlorate  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. — The  neutral  sulphate,  C"H,,N*6».HtSO*,  is  formed  on  adding  the  free  base  to  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid  salt  in  concentrated  solution,  and  separates  in  well- 
defined  crystals ;  it  reduces  oxide  of  silver.— Sulphate  of  tine  and  amidotyrosine, 
ZnSO4.2(CH,!tNs0«.HsSO*),  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  from  a  mixture  of  the 
two  sulphates. 
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Dibromotyrosine,  CH'Br'NO'^H'O.  (Gorup-Besanes.)— The  hydrobromate 
of  this  base,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine- vapour  on  excess  of  tyrosine,  splits 
up,  when  boiled  with  water,  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  dibromotyrosine.  The  base 
separates  from  concentrated  solutions,  in  slender  white  needles;  from  more  dilute 
solutions,  after  some  time,  in  fan-shaped  groups  of  large  rhomboidal  tables,  or  in  thick 
prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  The  crystals  are,  at  first,  per- 
fectly transparent,  but,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  gire  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  become  milkwhite.  Dibromotyrosine  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  an  acid  reaction,  and  gives  off  tho  whole  of  its  crystallisation- water  at  100°.  At  a 
higher  temperature  it  decomposes,  giving  off  an  odour  like  that  of  phenyl  -compounds. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  with  decomposition,  and  formation  of  metallic  bromide ;  and 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  immediately  becomes  reddish,  gives  off  bromine,  and 
forms  a  solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  dinitroty- 
rosine. 

Dibromotyrosine  unites  with  acids  and  with  bases,  forming  compounds  which  may 
be  prepared  similarly  to  those  of  tyrosine  itself. — The  sil orr-compound,  C*H 'Br2 A g5 N O3. 
is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  light,  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  water,  also  by  nitric  acid,  which  separates  bromide  of  silver. 

Hydrobromate  of  Dibromo tyrosine,  C,H'Br2NO,.HBr,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups 
of  small  nacreous  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water.— The  hydrochhrate,  C,HBBr*NO\HCl .  j}Hs0,  gives  off  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100°,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  the  hydrobromate. — The 
sulphate,  (C»H'Br!N01)*.HsS0«,  forms  interlaced  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

Ni t rot yrosinc,  C,H,0(NO,)NO».  (8trecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. lxxiii.  70.)— When 
tyrosine  is  suspended  in  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1  3,  equal  in  volume  to  the  water,  is  gradually  added,  the  solution  becomes 
warm,  acquires  a  red  colour,  and,  after  standing  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
deposits  an  abundant  crystallisation  of  nitrate  of  nitrotyrosine;  and  on  pressing-  these 
crystals  between  paper,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  adding  as  much  ammonia  as  can 
bo  added  without  reddening,  nitrotyrosine  is  deposited :  it  may  also  be  separated  from 
the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  acetate  of  ammonium. 

Nitrotyrosine  forms  delicate  yellow  needles,  united  in  warty  groups,  or  in  beautiful 
wavellitic  crystalline  goodes.  It  is  Blightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  decom- 
poses with  slight  detonation  when  heated  above  100°.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  the 
fixed  alkalis,  nnd  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  acetic  acid. 

Nitrotyrosine  unites  with  acids  and  with  bases,  in  the  same  manner  as  tyrosine. — 
The  barium-salt,  Ba"£C,H,(NO,)NO,l1',  is  a  blood-mi  amorphous  mass. — The  silcer-salt, 
CeU'Ag3(NO-,)NO,l  is  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  soon  changing  to  a  deep  red 
granular  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  water;  there  appears  also  to  be  another  silver- 
compound  containing  CTPAgfNO^NO". 

Hydrochlorate  of  Nitrotyrosine,  2[C,H,°(N0*)N0,.HC1].H,0,  crystallises  in  tuf:« 
of  lemon-yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — The  nitrate, 
CII"\NOs)NO,.HN01,  forms  lemon-yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  ia 
alcohol,  soluble  in  5  pts.  of  water;  the  solution  decomposes  on  standing,  deposi  t  ing 
nitrotyrosine.  —  Sulphate  of  Nitrotyrosine,  2C'II,0(NO!)NO\H2SO\  forms  yellow 
needles  or  granules. 

Dinitrotyrosine,  CMI^NO^NO1.  (St  a  dele  r,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  576.)— Produred 
by  gently  heating  nitrate  of  nitrotyrosine  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water 
and  nitric  acid  ot  specific  gravity  1*8.  On  washing  the  lemon-yellow  residue  with  cold 
water,  and  recrystallisingit  from  boiling  water,  the  dinitrotyrosine  is  obtained  in  gold,  c- 
3  ellow  shining  lamina?.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  not  much  more  in 
hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether;  has  a  slight  acid  taste ; 
makes  a  deep  yellow  stain ;  melts  at  115°,  and  decomposes  with  slight  detonation. 

Dinitrotyrosine  unites  easily  with  metals,  forming  red  and  yellow  salts,  which 
detonate  violently  when  heated. — The  ammonium-salt  crystallises  from  an  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  having  a  deep 
chrome-red  colour  with  violet  reflex.— Tho  barium-salt,  C,HTBa'(N0t)TN0».2H*O. 
crystallises  in  rather  thick  rubv-coloured  prisms,  more  soluble  than  tho  calcium-salt. 
—The  calcium-salt,  C,H,Ca'XN6l)»NO».3HfO,  is  precipitated  in  golden-yellow  six-sided 
tables,  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  dinitrotyrosine  mixed  with  chloride  of 
calcium  :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
dilute  acetic  acid.— The  lead-salt  separates,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  dinitrotyrosine 
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with  acetate  of  lead,  in  orange-coloured  flocks,  which,  if  left  in  the  liquid,  gradually 
become  crystalline,  and  are  converted  into  large  stars,  formed  of  chrome-red  hexagonal 
tables. — The  magnesium-salt  crystallises  in  stellate  tufts  of  very  delicate  bright-red 
needles. — The  silver-salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  from  a  solution  of  dinitro tyrosine 
mixed  with  silver-nitrate,  in  red  flocks,  which  soon  become  crystalline. 

Erytkrosin. —  This  name  is  given  by  Stadeler  to  the  red  colouring-matter,  formed 
when  tyrosine  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  or  when  a  solution  of  tyrosine-nitrate 
is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  and  probably  also  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  tyrosine 
(Gorup-Besanez).  It  is  a  red-brown  substance,  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  solution  it  is  partly 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  remaining  liquid  being  green  by  transmitted,  red  and 
opaque  by  reflected  light.  Erythrosin  dissolves  in  the  fixed  alkalis  with  brown-red 
or  violet  colour,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  also  with  violet  colour.  Stadeler  thinks  it 
not  improbable  that  this  body  may  be  identical  with  luematoidin. 

TTTROBrWE-SirtPHraic  ACID.  (Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  Jahreeb.  1854, 
p.  675.— Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  67  ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  577.)— Tyrosine 
forms,  with  sulphuric  acid,  several  acids  containing  the  radicle  SO1.— a.  On  heating  it 
to  100°,  with  four  or  five  times  its  weipht  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  monobasic  acid, 
C*H"XOa.SOs,  is  formed,  which,  on  diluting  with  water,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  and  decomposing  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  partly  precipitated, 
together  with  the  barium-sulphate,  as  anhydrous  crystalline  acid,  and  partly  separates, 
on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  as  hydrated  pulverulent  acid,  C,HnNO:,.SOi,.2H5,0. 

The  crystalline  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  slowly  in  hot 
water,  and  is  gradually  deposited  from  this  solution,  on  evaporation,  or  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  in  prisms  or  tables ;  it  is  but  very  slightly  solublo  in 
alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. — The  hydrated  acid  is  a  starchliko  powder,  con- 
taining from  0  8  to  12  per  cent,  water,  and  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than 
the  crystalline  acids  (12  per  cent,  water  =  2  at). 

Tyrosine-sulphuric  acid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  produces,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ferric  chloride,  a  splendid  violet  colour— or  rose-red  in  very  dilute  solutions. 
Its  salts,  which  are  mostly  very  soluble,  and  likewise  produce  the  violet  colour  with 
ferric  chloride,  arf*  amorphous,  and  not  precipitable  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  but  yield  a  precipitate  with  the  basic  acetate. — Tho  ammonium-salt, 
C*H,0(NH4)NO,.SO,.H,O,  gives  off  water  and  ammonia  when  heated,  and  then 
becomes  acid.— The  barium-salt,  CH,0Ba"NO\SO».2ll?O,  and  the  calcium-salt, 
CwH,0Ca"NO,.SO,.2iH8O,  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  disagreeable  saline  bitter 
taste. 

0.  When  tyrosine  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  in  the  proportions  above  men- 
tioned, but  moro  strongly  and  for  a  longer  time,  an  acid  is  formed,  the  barium-salt  of 
which  has  the  same  composition  as  tho  above,  but  a  neutral  reaction  and  sweet  taste. 

7.  By  strongly  heating  tyrosine  with  8  to  12  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  dibasic  acids 
are  produced,  the  barium-salts  of  which  still  yield  the  violet  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  but  differ  in  composition  and  in  their  other  properties  from  those  above  de- 
scribed. One  of  these  barium-salts,  crystallised  in  nodules,  was  tasteless,  had  an 
alkaline  reaction,  dissolved  slightly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  was  found 
to  consist  of  C,H'Ba"N0,.S0».3H:(0. 

8.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  tyrosine  at  high  temperatures  appears  also  to 
yield  other  acids,  resulting  from  moro  advanced  decomposition  :  they  all  give  the  violet 
colour  with  ferric  chloride,  but  have  not  been  further  examined.  (Stadeler.) 


u 

VXOXTS.  A  mineral  from  Uig,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  containing  52  40  per  cent, 
silica,  17*08  alumina,  9  97  lime,  0*36  magnesia,  0*03  potash,  1*40  soda,  and  17*83 
water.  It  has  a  white  to  light-yellow  colour,  nacreous  lustre,  hardness  -  6*5,  and 
specific  gravity  =■  2  284.  Before  tho  blowpipe  it  melts  quietly  and  easily  to  an  opaquo 
enamel.    (Heddlo,  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.  1858,  p.  823.) 

X7X.BXXTE.    Syn.  with  Bobocalcitb  (i.  643). 

UILZGO.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Holland  to  cultivate  the  root  of  UUico 
tuberosus  on  the  large  scale  as  a  substitute  for  tho  potato.  100  pts.  of  the  fresh  root 
contain  87*9  pts.  water,  10*95  organic  matter,  and  115  ash.  100  pts.  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance contain  31  pts.  fat  (mostly  crystall isable),  29  4  fruit-sugar  (with  extractive 
matter  and  a  little  resin),  4  0  gum,  33*3  starch,  119  solid  albumin,  18*3  cellulose,  and 
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other  insoluble  substances.  The  dry  root  contains  2*6  per  cent  nitrogen,  equivalent 
to  17  per  cent,  albuminous  substance.  Tho  ash  contains  lime,  ferric  oxide,  soda,  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid  in  large  quantity,  chlorine,  and  carbonic  acids,  together 
•with  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  potash,  and  silica.  (Mulder  and  SchabUe, 
Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  p.  269.) 

tTLLMANITE.  Antimonial  or  antimonio-arsenical  nickel-glance,  NiS.N^SbjAs)' 
(ir.  43). 

Spiraea  ultnaria. 
UX.MIC  AOXB.    U1MOX.    See  the  next  article. 

UXXKOUS  or  HTTMOX78  STTBSTJUTCES.  These  names  are  given  to  various 
brown  or  black  substances,  occurring  in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  stable-manure,  dung- 
water,  and  certain  mineral  waters,  and  resulting  from  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
or  animal  substances  in  contact  with  air  and  water.  Similar  substances  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  cellulose,  starch,  sngar,  fibrin,  albumin,  &c;  but 
the  composition  of  these  products  appears  to  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  formed,  and  the  nature  of  the  reagents  used  in  preparing  them. 

When  sugar  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulpburi  - 
acid,  black  or  brown  scales  are  deposited,  which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  dis- 
solve partially  in  ammonia,  leaving  a  black  insoluble  substance  called  ulmin;  and 
the  ammoniacal  solution,  when  neutralised  with  an  acid,  deposits  brown  or  black  gelati- 
nous flocks  of  ulmic  acid,  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  containing  free 
acid  or  sulphate  of  potassium.  Ulmic  acid  and  ulmin  have  tbe  same  composition, 
C"H,"0,f  according  to  Stein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  84),  differing  from  that  of  sugar 
only  by  the  elements  of  water.  Ulmic  acid  is  converted  into  ulmin  by  prolong"! 
desiccation,  and  more  quickly  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  vegetable  mould,  or  mouldered  wood  from  the  trunk  of  a  decaying  tree,  U 
digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  a  brown  liquid  is  formed,  which,  on 
addition  of  an  acid,  yields  a  blackish-brown  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  and 
always  retaining  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen.  Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxvi.  243)  regards  this  precipitate  as  a  mixture  of  three  substances,  which  are  com- 
pounds of  water,  or  of  water  and  ammonia,  with  three  different  acids,  vix. — geic  acid, 
CwH"07 ;  humic  acid,  C»H,sO« ;  and  ulmic  acid,  C»H,lO«  These  formulas  ar* 
very  doubtful,  but  the  substances  in  question  are  obviously  the  product  of  vegetable 
matter  in  a  state  of  decay  more  or  less  advanced.  They  are  very  much  liko  the  above- 
mentioned  products  of  tho  decomposition  of  sugar. 

The  name  *'  ulmic  acid,"  or  *'  ulmin,"  was  given  by  Klaproth  to  a  gummy  substanw 
contained  in  tho  black  alkaline  excrescences  on  the  stems  of  unhealthy  trees,  especially 
of  elms. 

Ulmin  is  also  the  name  of  a  brown  pigment,  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  acids 
or  alkalis  on  various  organic  bodios,  especially  by  heating  treacle  or  alcohol  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  thoroughly  washing  the  residue  with  water,  then  triturating  it 
wit  h  gum,  and  drying  the  mixture.  A  similar  colour  is  obtained  by  boiling  alcchol  with 
solid  caustic  potash,  washing  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  water. 

For  details  respecting  the  various  observations  which  havo  been  made  upon  ulmous 
or  humous  substances,  see  Gmdiris  Handbook,  xvii.  458. 

UZiTVTirs.  The  bark  of  the  common  elm,  Ulmus  camp&tris,  contains  tannin,  resin, 
mucus, and  inorganic  salts;  the  mucus,  according  to  Braconnot,  is  very  much  like  that 
of  linseed.  The  bark  of  old  elms  often  exudes  gummy  or  mouldy  substances,  containing 
vegetable  mucus,  together  with  the  carbonates  of  potassium,  calcium,  aud  magnesium. 
Klaproth" 8  ulmin  was  a  substance  of  this  kind.  The  leaves  of  the  elm  are  said  to 
contain  a  bitter  principle  and  a  yellow  colouring-matter,  and  (according  to  Keller- 
man)  the  flowers,  at  the  time  when  the  buds  turn  red,  contain  a  red  and  a  green  colour- 
ing-matter. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  bark  and  wood  is  as  follows : — 


K»0.      Ns'O.  CaO. 

Bark  22  101  727 
Wood    219       13-7  478 


MrO.  Fe"'PO«.  P*0\      SO».  SiO*. 
3  2       12       12       0-6       8  8  -  100 
77       17       2-8       1-3       31  -  100 


VITZVITE.  A  rock  occurring  in  the  Ulten  Valley  in  the  Tyrol,  consisting  of  a 
crystalline,  fine-grained,  slaty  mixture  of  garnet  with  distheno  and  a  small  quantity 
of  mica, 

raT&AMCAJinri:.  Otdremer.— The  fine  blue  pigment  known  by  this  name 
consists  essentially  of  silica,  alumina,  soda,  and  sulphur,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sodi°* 
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aluminic  silicate,  united  either  with  polysulphide  of  sodium  alone,  or  with  a  poly- 
sulphide  and  a  polythionate  of  sodium. 

Ultramarine  occurs  native  in  several  minerals,  to  which  it  imparts  its  blue  colour, 
and  the  characteristic  property  of  giving  off  sulphydric  acid  and  yielding  a  jelly  of 
silica,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  such  are  nosean,  hauyne,  ittnerite,  and 
especially  lapis-lazuli,  which  occurs  intergrown  with  limestone,  and  mixed  with  iron- 
lyritcs,  in  Siberia,  Thibet,  China,  and  on  the  Cordillera  of  Ovalle  in  South  America, 
rom  this  mineral,  ultramarine  was  formerly  obtained  by  gently  calcining  the  stone, 
broken  into  fragments  of  about  the  size  of  hazelnuts;  quenching  the  heated  fragments 
in  vinegar,  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  friable  and  were  deprived  of  adhering 
carbonate  of  calcium ; — then  pulverising  them  ;  levigating  the  powder  for  a  long  timo 
with  a  thin  syrup  of  honey  and  dragon's-blood  ;  mixing  it  to  a  paste  with  a  resinous 
cement  composed  of  colophony,  white  pitch,  yellow  wax,  and  linseed-oil ;  then  leaving 
it  at  rest  for  some  days;  and  extracting  the  ultramarine  from  it  by  suspension  in 
water,  and  decantation.  By  this  protracted  mechanical  treatment,  the  ultramarine  was 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  soft  powder,  of  various  shades  of  blue,  the  portions 
first  deposited  being  the  darkest,  and  the  last  constituting  a  pale-blue  powdor  called 
ultramarine  ash  (cendrea  d'outremer). 

This  process  being  very  tedious,  and  the  lapis-lazuli  being  a  rare  mineral,  obtainablo 
only  from  remote  and  difficultly  accessible  localities,  natural  ultramarine  was  neces- 
sarily a  very  costly  article ;  and  of  late  years,  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
artificial  ultramarine,  which  can  be  made  equal, or  even  superior,  to  the  natural 
product  in  colour  and  lustre,  and  at  a  price  low  enough  to  admit  of  its  extensive  use 
as  a  pigment. 

The  idea  of  preparing  ultramarine  artificially  was  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
blue  masses,  more  or  less  resembling  it,  on  taking  down  soda-furnaces  and  limekilns, 
Tessaert,  in  1814,  found  a  blue  mass  of  this  kind  in  a  soda-furnace  at  St.  Gobain,  and 
gave  it  to  Vauquelin  for  analysis,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  lapis-lazuli  (Ann.  Chim. 
lxxxix.  88).  Kuhlmann  found  on  the  hearth  of  a  salt-cake  furnace,  similar  blue  masses 
surrounded  with  very  small  brown-red  crystals  of  sodium-sulphide  (Dumas'  Trait'c  de 
Chimie  appliqtUe,  ii.  419.)  A  similar  observation  was  made  by  Hermann  in  Schonebeck. 
These  observations  induced  the  Socttti  d  Encouragement  at  Paris,  in  1824,  to  offor  a 
prize  of  6,000  francs  for  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preparing  ultramarine  artificially ; 
and  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Guimet,  of  Toulouse,  in  1828.  A  mode  of  obtaining 
artificial  ultramarine  had,  however,  been  previously  discovered  byChristianGmolin, 
and  published  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828  (Wurtemberg  Naturw. 
Abhandl.  ii.  191).  Gui mot's  process  was  first  applied  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  but 
it  was  kept  secret.    Gmelin's  process  is  as  follows : — 

Soda-ley  saturated  with  precipitated  silica,  is  mixed  with  aluminium-hydrate  (con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  water,  and  obtained  by  precipitation  from  alum  not  containing 
iron),  in  such  proportion  that  the  mixture  shall  contain  31  pts.  dry  silica  to  26  pts.  dry 
alumina ;  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  pulverised  residue  is  mixed 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  the  next  place,  the  same  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  dry 
sodium-sulphate  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  equal  parts,  is  weighed  out;  the  whole 
carefully  mixed  and  stamped  into  a  crucible,  so  as  to  fill  it  completely  ;  the  crucible, 
tigh'.ly  closed,  is  quickly  heated  to  redness,  so  that  tho  sulphur  may  not  volatilise 
before  the  sulphide  of  sodium  can  be  formed ;  and  the  mass  is  kept  at  a  rod  hoat  for 
two  hours.  The  crucible  is  then  left  to  cool  with  the  cover  on,  and  the  greenish-yellow 
product  (green  ultramarine)  is  gently  heated  in  porous  crucibles,  in  which  narrow 
channels  nave  been  bored  to  increase  the  draught.  The  blue  mass  thus  obtained  is 
finely  pulverised,  levigated,  and  washed. 

Gmelin's  process  includes  all  the  conditions  essential  to  the  preparation  of  a  good 
ultramarine ;  all  tho  more  recent  processes,  indeed,  differ  from  it,  chiefly,  in  using  clay 
instead  of  the  artificially  prepared  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina.  At  the  present  day, 
manufacturers  of  ultramarine  use  mixtures  of  kaolin  with  Glauber-salt  and  charcoal, 
or  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  Glauber-salt  together. 
The  mixture  is  ignited  in  closed  crucibles  or  boxes  of  fireclay ;  and  the  green  ultra- 
marine thus  obtained  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  then  roasted,  with  addition  of  sulphur, 
to  convert  it  into  blue  ultramarine.  Gen  tele  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxli.  116;  cxlii.  350) 
givos  the  three  following  mixtures : 

Kaolin,  anhydrous                                     100  100  100 

Calcined  Glauber-salt     .      .      .      83  to  100  ..  41 

Carbonate  of  soda                                          .  100  41 

Charcoal  17  12  17 

Sulphur   60  13 

Tho  colouring-matter  of  ultramarine  has  been  made  tho  sul  ject  of  investigation  by 
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many  chemists,  but  considerable  doubt  still  exists  as  to  its  true  nature.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  W  ilk  ens  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  21),  who  has  made  careful 
analyses  of  a  variety  of  samples  of  artificial  ultramarine,  both  from  his  own  manu- 
factory and  from  other  sources,  ultramarine  is  composed  of  two  portions,  one  of 
which—  regarded  by  him  as  the  essential  constituent — is  constant  in  composition,  and 
is  attacked  with  facility  by  hydrochloric  acid,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  while 
the  other  portion,  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  contains  a  variable  amount  of 
sand,  clay,  oxido  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Wilkens's  analvsesof  the  pure  blue  pig- 
ment correspond  nearly  with  the  formula  (2AlW3SiOl).(Al*0\4SiO«).NaW.3>VS. 


Silica     ....  376  40-25  3939  4619 

Aluminium     .       .       .  274  26*62  26*40  25*85 

Sulphur  .       .       .       .  14-2  13*42  12  69  13*27 

Soda(Na30)  .       .       .  20  0  19*89  21*52  20*69 

Numerous  other  analyses  are  given  in  the  Handwbrlerbuch  der  Chemit  (ix.  19). 

Wilkens  regards  the  blue  colouring-principlo  as  a  compound  of  hyposulphite  and 
sulphide  of  sodium.  He  states  that  the  presence  of  iron  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duct ion  of  the  colour,  but  about  this  there  is  still  some  doubt.  According  to  Brnnnei, 
a  corresponding  compound,  in  which  potassium-sulphide  is  substituted  for  sodium- 
sulphide,  is  colourless. 

Ultramarine  heated  in  the  air,  gradually  assumes  a  dull  green  hue ;  it  is  not  chang^ 
by  heating  with  sulphur,  but  when  melted  with  borax,  gives  off  sulphur  and  Bulphurooi 
ocid,  and  leaves  a  eolourlo&s  glass.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  d«on- 
pose  it,  quickly  destroying  the  colour.  Chlorine  acts  still  more  rapidly,  dissolving 
everything  but  the  silica,  and  completely  discharging  the  colour. 

Ultramarine  is  extensively  used,  not  only  as  an  artist's  colour,  but  also  for  papw- 
staiuing  and  other  forms  of  house-decoration,  as  well  as  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing 
In  Germany,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  ultramarine  manufacture,  there  are  about 
twenty  factories,  each  producing  annually  about  1000  tons  of  tho  colour.  The  manu- 
facture is  also  carried  on  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  England- 

UIVA.  The  alga  called  Ulva  or  Rivularca  adatinosa,  consists,  according  to 
Braconnot,  of  green  globules  and  a  colourless  jelly ;  the  latter  is  insoluble  in  water,  »t 
first,  but  dissolves  on  prolonged  immersion.  The  solution  resembles  gum-water,  bo', 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  oxalic  instead  of  mucic  acid. 

UMBELLXC  ACID.  This  name  was  given  by  Persoz  to  a  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil  of  anise,  star-anise,  nnd  fennel  with  chromic  ueid.  Hcmpelhas 
however,  shown  that  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  identical  with  anisic  acid. 

mWBEX.X.XFEROia'S.  C*H'0*.  (Sommer  and  Zwenger,  Ann.  Ch.  Phanu. 
cxv.  15. — Mossmer,  ihid.  cxix.  260.) — A  neutral  body,  isomeric  or  polymeric  *nth 
quinone,  to  which,  however,  it  exhibits'  no  further  resemblance  It  is  obtained  by  th* 
dry  distillation  of  various  resins,  chiefly  of  those  derived  from  umbelliferous  plants 
thus  crude  galbanum  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  0  83  percent,  umbelliferone;  sagapenun. 
0*32  per  cent. ;  Asa  fatida,  0  28  per  cent.  It  is  likewise  obtained  from  opoponax,  ti« 
resins  of  sumbul-root,  angelica -root,  Radix  levistici,  R.  meu,  and  R.  imperatoria.  Gam- 
ammoniac  does  not  yield  it,  but  it  may  be  obtained  from  tho  alcoholic  extract  of  tw 
bark  of  the  inezereon  or  spurge-laurel  (Daphne  mezcreum),  a  plant  not  belonging  to 
the  umbelliferous  order. 

Umbelliferone  may  be  prepared  from  galbanum ;— most  advantageously,  according  so 
Mcissmfr,  from  the  resin  purified  by  boiling  crude  galbanum  with  water,  dissolving  lb* 
resinous  residue  in  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  By  distilling  this  purified  resin  with  water,  an  oily  distillate  is  obtain*}, 
which,  on  standing,  deposits  crystals  of  umbelliferone,  to  be  purified  by  recry stall i»* 
tion.  Tho  distillate  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereon-bark,  contaJH* 
daphnetin  as  well  as  umbelliferone.  To  separate  the  former,  the  solution  of  the  pun* 
fled  crystals  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  a  compound  of  daphnetb 
with  lead-oxide,  while  pure  umbelliferone  remains  in  solution,  and  crystallises  on  eva- 
poration. Umbelliferone  is  likewiso  formed  when  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  ot 
pure  galbanum-resin,  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  heated  for  some  time  to 

100°' 

Umbelliferono  forms  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  feint  silky  lustre ;  it  » 
tasteless,  inodorous  in  the  cold,  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  and  so  abundantly  10 
boiling  water,  that  a  solution,  saturated  while  hot,  coagulates,  on  cooling,  to*a  crystal- 
line pulp,  forming,  when  dry,  a  coherent  interlaced  mass.  Umbelliferone  dissolves  a  I  *o 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.    The  aqueous  solution  is  colourless  by  transmitted 
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light,  but  exhibits,  by  reflected  light,  a  splendid  blue  colour,  which  is  deepened  by 
addition  of  alkalis,  but  weakened  or  destroyed  by  acids. 

Umbelliferone,  when  warmed  (also  its  aqueous  solution  when  boiled),  emits  an 
odour  like  that  of  couniarin.  It  melts,  at  240^,  to  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling ;  it  sublimes  below  its  melting-point,  and  volatilises 
without  residue. 

Umbelliferone  does  not  appear  to  unito  either  with  acids  or  with  bases,  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  any  salt  except  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  white 
precipitate  thereby  produced  is  decomposed  by  washing.  Umbelliferone  dissolves  in 
most  acids  with  aid  of  heat,  not  being  decomposed  even  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  gold-  and  silver-salts,  but  does  not  appear 
to  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 

Dibrom-umbeUifcrone,  C^'BHO*,  is  produced  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
umbolliferone  with  bromine,  and  separates  in  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  water,  then  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  white 
und  insoluble  in  water ;  its  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  a  superficial  light-green  irides- 
cence. (Mossmer.) 

Dry  umbelliferone  is  scarcely  attacked  by  chlorine ;  but  the  aqueous  solution,  when 
treated  with  chlorine,  is  quickly  decomposed,  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  a  chocolate- 
coloured  powder. 

UlviBEXt.  Umbra.  Tcrre  fine  de  Turquie  umber.  Argile  ockreuse  brunt. — A 
pigment,  consisting  of  an  argillaceous  brown  haematite,  essentially  2FeJ0,.SiO,.H*0, 
with  alumina  and  manganic  oxido,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Klaproth  and  v.  Merz. 
It  was  originally  obtained  from  Umbra,  in  the  Papal  States,  but  is  now  imported  chiefly 
from  Cyprus.  It  forms  chestnut-brown  to  liver-brown  amorphous  masses,  having  a 
harduoss  of  1*5  to  2*5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2*2.  It  feels  meagre,  adheres  to  the 
lips,  and  givos  the  reaction  of  iron.  It  dissolves  partially  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  When 
heated  it  gives  off"  water,  turns  dark-brown,  and  then  constitutes  the  pigment  called 
raw  umber;  by  stronger  heating,  it  is  completely  dehydrated,  becoming  red-brown 
and  softer,  and  then  constitutes  burnt  umber.  It  is  used  both  as  an  oil-  and  wator- 
colour,  frequently  mixed  with  other  colours. 

Cologne  umber,  Cologne-earth,  or  Cologne-brown  is  an  earthy  lignite, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment  instead  of  real  umber. 

ITSr GHWAS.XTE.  A  hydrated  iron-silicate,  allied  to  nontronite,  occurring  in 
Hungary,  at  Haar  near  Passau  in  Bavaria,  and  on  the  Meenser  Steinborg,  near  Gottin- 
gen,  in  amorphous,  yellowish-green  to  pistachio-green,  opaque  masses,  imbedded  in 
or  mixed  with  opal.  Its  composition  has  not  been  exactly  determined,  inasmuch  as  tho 
quantitative  relations  of  the  silica  and  water  are  rendered  very  variablo  by  tho  admix- 
ture of  opal.  Von  Ilauer  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xii.  161)  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  ten 
analyses,  57  76  per  cent,  silica,  20  86  ferrous  oxide,  177  lime,  and  19  78  water. 
Chloropal  (i.  921)  is  merely  opal  coloured  with  unghwarite. 

TTNIO.  The  blood  of  Unto  pictonim  is  a  mobile,  alkaline,  slightly  bluish  liquid, 
■which,  after  separation  from  the  body  of  the  mussel,  doposits  yellow  fibrinous  flocks, 
while  the  remaining  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  boiling,  but  not  when  mixed  with  acetic 
or  nitric  acid.    (Witting,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiii.  121.) 

TCNTOirXTB.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  two  distinct  minerals, 
viz.  oligoclaso  and  zoisite,  both  occurring  at  Uuionville  in  Pennsylvania. 

UVXTAST  THEORY.  Systems  unitaire. — This  term  was  applied  by  Gerhardt 
to  the  system  of  Chemistry  in  which  the  molecules  of  all  bodies  are  compared,  as  to 
their  magnitude,  with  one  unit  molecule — water,  for  example, — and  all  chemical  re- 
actions are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  ono  typical  form  of  reaction,  namely  double 
decomposition.  This  system  has  been  fully  illustrated  throughout  the  present  work, 
and  therefore  need  not  hero  be  considered  in  further  detail.  (See  Atomic  Weights, 
i.  457—473;  Chem ical  Affinity,  i.  855—858;  Classification,  i.  1015—1022; 
Fokmcue,  ii.  695 ;  Gases,  Combination  of,  by  Volume,  ii.  809  ;  Molecule,  iii.  1027  ; 
Types,  v.  926  ;  also  Gerhardt,  Introduction  a  Ciiude  dc  la  Ckimie  par  le  systime 
unitaire,  1848  ;  and  further  IVaiU  de  Ckimie  organique,  iv.  563,  et  seq.) 

UPAS  is  the  Malay  term  for  arrow-poison,  especially  for  that  obtained  from  plants 
(for  which  also,  in  Celebes  and  Bornoo,  the  name  ipo  is  used).  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  term  "  upas"  is  applied  to  two  particular  arrow- poisons  used  in  the  East 
Indies — namely,  Upas  Antjar,  and  Upas  Radja,  or  Upas  Tieuti. 

Upas  Antjar  is  prepared  from  tho  milky  juice  of  Antiaris  toxicaria,  tho  poison- 
tree  of  Macassar.  The  juice,  dried  at  100°,  contains  from  3  5  to  37  per  cent,  antiariu 
(i.  310),  a  compound  which  kills  rabbita  inoculated  with    grain  of  it,  or  even  leas.  For 
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the  preparation  of  the  arrow- poison,  the  juice  is  mixed  with  ground  pepper,  onionjxucc, 
zerumbet,  parts  of  a  species  of  arum  called  njampoo,  dragon's-blood,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  mixture  is  not  boiled,  but  slowly  inspissated  to  a  red-brown  resinotu 
mass,  which  is  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  It  resembles  opium  when  dry,  and  forms  * 
brown  emulsion  with  water.  According  to  Mulder,  it  contains,  besides  aatiarin,  a 
non-poisonous  resin,  gum,  sugar,  and  inorganic  salts.  When  injected  into  the  cir- 
culation, £  grain  of  it  is  fatal  to  rabbits,  ^  grain  to  dogs,  and  from  4  to  6  grains  to 
larger  animals,  such  as  buffaloes.  It  likewise  kills  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
in  that  case  larger  doses  appear  to  be  required. 

Upas  Radja,  or  Upas  Tieute,  also  called  Upas  Tjettik,  and  in  the  remoter 
rts  of  India,  Sung-sig  (dagger-poison),  is  prepared  from  the  younger  roots,  and  the 
rk  of  tho  older  roots  of  Strychnos  Tievik,  a  shrub  growing  in  the  forests  of  Jan,  It 
boiling  for  an  hour  with  addition  of  various  less  essential  ingredients.  It  is  bromish- 
black  when  fresh,  resembles  opium  when  dry,  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  for  the  most  par, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  according  to  Pelletier  and  Carentou,  contains  as  its  active 
constituents,  strychnine  and  brucine.  According  to  Horsfield  and  Mayer,  h 
acts  in  the  Bame  manner  as  the  fresh  extract  of  Strychnos  TkutL  It  is  regarded  ia 
India  as  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  of  arrow-poisons. 

Tho  bulbs  of  certain  amaryllidaceous  plants,  Crinum  asiaticum,  and  Cr.  molucca*** 
which  exert  an  omotic  and  diaphoretic  action,  are  used  in  the  East  as  remedies  in  cases  U 
wounding  by  poisoned  arrows. 

VBACONISE.   Syn,  with  Uhanium-bloom. 

ttraXiXTB.   A  pseudomorph  of  hornblende,  after  augite,  from  tho  Ural. 

V&AXiXTE-POBPHYHT.  An  aphanite-porphyry  occurring  in  the  Ural,  contain^ 
uralite,  and  sometimes  also  crystals  of  labradorite. 

URALORTHZTE.  Orthite  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Hmen,  nearMiask, 
in  the  Ural,  formerly  mistaken  for  tscheffkinite. 

URA.IKXX1.   Syn.  with  Diaxubahidb  (ii.  316). 

URAMILZC  ACXD.  Dialuramic  Acid  (Laurent).  (Liebig  and  Wohlor, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  314.— Gregory,  Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  187.)— Obtained  by  boilir 
a  solution  of  dialuramide  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  or  by  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  thionurate  of  ammonium  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  fora* 
transparent  four-sided  prisms  ;  or,  by  rapid  crystallisation,  silky  needles;  thojreddft 
litmus  slightly,  and  turn  red  at  about  100°,  without  losing  weight.  It  dissolres  it  5 
or  8  pts.  cold  and  3  pts.  hot  water,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening  * 
evolution  of  gas.  It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  the  alkalis,  and  precipitatis 
barium-,  calcium-,  and  silver-salts  on  addition  of  ammonia ;  the  silver- precipitin 
contains  about  64  per  cent,  silvor  (Liebig  and  Wohlor).  It  dissolves  quietly  i- 
cold  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Whtn  it  :< 
boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  dialuric  acid  is  formed,  which  :> 
partially  converted  into  alloxantin  by  the  action  of  tho  air.  (Gregory.) 

Tho  formula  assignod  by  Liebig  and  "Wohler  to  uramilic  acid  is  C^H'^NK)'*,  tfc 
percentage  they  obtained  by  analysis  is  C,  32  09;  H,  3*69  ;  N,  23*23;  O,  4109;  b* 
they  do  not  state  at  what  temperature  their  crystals  were  dried.  Gmelin  snggttf* 
C"H9N*07,  which  is  tho  formula  adopted  by  Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  629), 
regards  the  compound  as  dialuramic  ncid,  N.C"H,N40«.H,.H.O.  Gerhardt  {Cki* 
org.  i.  510),relying  on  Gregory's  experiments,  regards  it  as  acid  dialurato  of  ammo 
nium,  the  formula  of  which  is  C'H'-N'O"  -  C'H^NH^N'O".  F.  T.  C. 

JTSLH1S JELTH3.    Compounds  of  the  uranic  oxide  with  basic  metallic  oxides. 

tfRAiric  ACXD.  A  name  upplied  to  uranic  oxide  when  in  combination  with 
bases. 

UftANrM'.   Syn.  with  pitchblende  or  native  oxide  of  uranium 

URiLNiTE.  Native  calcio-uranic  phosphate  (iv.  585).— Chalcolite,  or  coppf 
uranite,  is  an  isomorphous  mineral  having  the  calcium  replaced  by  copper. 

xntADrXTJlvX.  Atomic  weight,  120;  Symbol,  U.— Klaproth,  in  1789,  discover*! 
in  pitchblende  and  uranito,  a  metallic  oxide  to  tho  metal  of  which  he  gavo  tho  nam* 
uranium.  Its  compounds  wore  subsequently  examined  by  Richter,  Buchholr. 
Lecanu,  Brande,  and  especially  by  Be  reel  i  us  and  Arfvedson.*  Peligot,  in 
1840,  showed  that  tho  body  previously  regarded  as  metallic  uranium  was  really  the 

*  For  references,  see  Qmclin't  Handbook,  it.  157. 
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protoxide  (UO)  ;  he  likewise  obtained  tho  true  metal,  and  determined  its  atomic  weight 
correctly.  Further  examinations  of  uranium-compounds  havo  been  made  by  Ebelmcn, 
Rammel8berg,  We  rthe  i  m,  Patera  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxi.  397),  Drenkmann  (Jahresb. 
1861,  p.  255),  and  others. 

Uranium  is  not  a  very  abundant  metal.  Its  principal  ore  is  pitchblende,  which 
consists  of  impure  uranoso-uranic  oxido ;  it  occurs  also  as  carbonate  in  liobigito 
(i.  798) ;  as  sulphate  in  johannito,  or  uranium-vitriol,  and  in  uranium-ochre  (p.  616); 
as  phosphate  in  uranite  or  uranium-mica  (iv.  584) ;  as  niobate  and  tantalate  in  urano- 
tantalite  or  samarekite ;  in  smaller  quantity  also  in  tyrite,  bragito,  fergusonite  (iv. 
55),  pyrochlore,  and  polycrase  (iv.  57),  and  as  niobate  and  titanate  in  euxenito 
(ii.  611). 

Extraction.—  Uranium  is  almost  always  obtained  from  pitchblende,  a  mineral 
containing  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  of  uranoso-uranic  oxido,  U*04,  associated  with 
sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  several  other  metals.  The  mineral  is  finely  poundod, 
freed  by  elutriation  from  the  finer  earthy  impurities ;  roasted  for  a  short  time  to 
remove  part  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic ;  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  tho  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water;  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  brick-red  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  ferric  arsenate,  and  lead-sulphate ;  the 
greenish-yellow  filtrate  is  slightly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  left  to  cool,  where- 
upon it  deposits  crystals ;  and  the  resulting  radiated  mass  of  crystallised  uranic  nitrate 
is  drained  on  a  funnel,  and  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  As  the 
water  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  crystals,  it  is  used  in  a  subsequent  operation  to  redis- 
solve  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  pitchblende  in  nitric  acid. 
The  uranic  nitrate,  after  being  dried  in  the  air,  is  introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  containing  ether,  in  which  it  immediately  dissolves;  tho  yellow  solution  is  left 
to  evaporate  in  the  air ;  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  purified  by  solution  in  hot 
water  and  recrystallisation.  Tho  mixed  mother-liquids,  after  dilution  with  water,  aro 
treated  with  sulphydric  acid  to  precipitate  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper,  and  the  filtrate  is 
freed  from  oxide  of  iron  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  water. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  yields  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  of  uranic  nitrato.  This  salt 
is  converted  by  ignition  into  uranoso-uranic  oxido,  11*0*,  and  from  this  tho  prot- 
oxide is  obtained  by  ignition  with  reducing  agents,  and  the  protochtoride  by  ignition 
with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  chlorine-gas.  (Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  v.  5 ;  xii.  258.) 

Ebelmen  digests  pulverised  pitchblende  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  tho 
oxides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  and  other  motals ;  roasts  the  washed  and 
dried  residue  with  charcoal ;  exhausts  the  cooled  mass  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
remove  iron,  copper,  and  lead  as  completely  as  possiblo ;  again  roasts  the  washed 
residue,  and  then  dissolves  it  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  again  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  arsenate  of  iron 
undissolved  ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  the  crys- 
tallising point ;  and  tho  resulting  crystals  of  uranic  nitrate  are  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation. 

Metallic  uranium  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  with  potassium  or 
sodium.  If  the  mixture  be  heated  in  a  platinum-crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the 
soluble  alkaline  chloride  washed  out  by  water,  tho  uranium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder,  or  sometimes  aggregated  on  the  sidos  of  a  crueiblo  in  small  plates, 
having  a  silvery  lustre  and  a  certain  degree  of  malleability.  But,  by  introducing  into 
a  porcelain-crucible,  first  a  layer  of  sodium,  then  chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  protochloride  of  uranium  (the  use  of  the  ehlorido 
of  potassium  being  to  moderate  the  action,  which  is  otherwise  very  violent),  placing  the 
porcelain-crucible  within  a  closed  earthen  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  heating  it, 
first  moderately,  till  tho  reduction  takes  place,  and  then  strongly  in  a  blast-furnaco 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  fused  globules.  (Peligot) 

Uranium,  in  its  compact  state,  is  somewhat  malleable  and  hard,  but  is  scratched  by 
steel.  Its  specific  gravity  is  18  4 ;  its  colour  is  like  that  of  nickel  or  iron.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  tarnishes,  and  assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  At  a  red  heat  it 
oxidises  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  bulky  layer  of  black 
oxide,  which  protects  the  interior  from  oxidation.  In  the  pulverulent  state  it  takes 
fire  at  about  207°,  burning  with  great  splendour,  and  forming  a  dark-green  oxide, 
U'O*.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  doos  not  decompose 
cold  water.  It  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  dilute  acids,  forming  green 
solutions.  It  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  giving  out  great  light  and  heat,  and 
forming  a  green  volatile  chloride.  It  unites  directly  with  sulphur  at  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature.  (Peligot.) 

Uranium  forms  two  classos  of  compounds— viz.,  tho  uranous  compounds,  in 
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which  it  in  biequivalent,  e.g.  U"0,  U  "C1J,  U'SO',  &c. ;  and  the  uranic  compound*, 
in  which  it  is  triequivalent;  e.g. : 

Oxide.  Oxjchiorlde.  Oxynitrate.  Oxy*ulpb*t«. 

There  are  also  two  oxides  of  uranium,  intermediate  between  uranous  and  uranic  oxide. 
There  is  no  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  corresponding  to  nranic  oxide,  such 
as  UC1*;  neither  are  there  any  normal  uranic  oxysalts  analogous  to  the  normal 

ferric  salts,  such  as  U(NO')1,  O^SO1)*,  &c. ;  but  all  the  uranic  salts  contain  the 
group  IPO5,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  a  diatomic  radicle  (called  uranyl  by  Peligot\ 
uuitiug  with  acid  radicles  in  the  usual  proportions,  and  forming  normal  salts,  thus:— 

Uranic  oxide,  or  Oxide  of  Uranyl    .....  (U*0:)"0 

Uranic  oxychloride,  or  Chloride  of  Uranyl       .       .       .  (U^O'/'Cl* 

Uranic  nitrate,  or  Nitrate  of  Uranyl      ....  (U,OV(N0,)t 

Uranic  sulphate,  or  Sulphate  of  Uranyl  ....  (U*O*)'S0». 

This  viow  of  the  composition  of  the  uranic  compounds  is,  however,  by  no  means 
essential,  since  they  may  hIbo  be  formulated  as  above. 

tTRAlOTirM,  SRoaimES  OT.  a.  Uranoua  Bromide,  UBr*,  is  obtained, 
in  the  anhydrous  state,  by  heating  a  previously  ignited  and  still  warm  mixtnreof  1  pt. 
uranous  oxide  and  6  pts.  starch  in  a  stream  of  bromine- vapour.  It  is  a  brown  pul- 
verulent mass,  exhibiting  a  crystalline  structure  on  the  most  strongly  heated  portions; 
it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  deliquescent.    (Hermann,  Jahrcsb.  1861,  p.  260.) 

By  dissolving  uranous  hydrate  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  a  dark-green  liquid  is 
formed,  which,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yiolds  dark-green  crystals  of  hv- 
drated  uranous  bromide,  UBr'-.4H20 ;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  yield  an  emerald-green 
solution,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  bromine  and  leaving  uranous  oxide. 

Uranic  Oxybromide,  V^-O^Br2,  or  Bromide  of  Uranyl,  (U^O^-Br*.  is  pr> 
duced  by  treat  ing  uranous  oxide  with  bromine  and  water,  or  by  dissolving  uranic  oxid* 
in  hydrobromic  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  forms  yellow  needles,  which  nave  a  styptic 
taste,  give  off  water  and  become  orange-yellow  when  heated;  and  at  a  stronger  "heat, 
in  contact  with  the  nir,  give  off  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromine,  and  leave  uranic  oxide. 
They  deliquesce  in  the  nir,  and  their  solution  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of 
uranic  hydrate.  (Berth omot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  387.) 

URAHTXirM,  CHLORIDES  Or,  Uranium  forms  a  dichloride  and  an  oxr- 
chloride,  analogous  to  the  bromine-compounds  just  described,  also  a  subchloridp 
analogous  to  the  suboxide. 

The  Subchloride,  \J*C\',  obtained  by  strongly  igniting  the  dichloride  in  hydrogen-gas 
forms  a  coarsely  fibrous,  dark-brown,  slightly  volatile  mass.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  but  tho  purple  solution  is  quickly  converted  into  uranous  chloride,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  and  deposition  of  a  red  powder.  -Vmmonia  throws  down  the  bydrated 
suboxide. — According  to  Rammelsberg,  a  brown  subchlorido,  UaCl*;  is  formed  by 
heating  the  dichloride  in  ammonia-gas. 

Tho  Dichloride,  or  Uranous  chloride,  UCl'.is  formed,  with  vivid  incandescence, 
by  burning  metallic  uranium  in  chlorine-gas;  also  by  igniting  uranous  oxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  intimate  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  either  of  the  oxides  of  uranium,  strongly  heated  in  a  tube  of  very  re- 
fractory glass.  It  crystallises  in  dark-green  regular  octahedrons,  which  have  a 
metallic  lustre,  and,  when  heated  to  redness,  volatilise  in  red  vapours,  and  form  a  sub- 
limate. It  is  very  deliquescent,  fumes  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  with  a  hissing  noise  and  grout  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  dark 
emerald-groen  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leavos  an  amorpboo*. 
green,  deliquescent  mass  of  uranous  chlorido;  but  when  evaporated  by  heat,  gives  otT 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  loaves  a  residue  soluble  in  water  (probably  an  oxychloridel 
The  solution  of  uranous  chloride,  when  boiled,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  depofl!* 
a  very  finoly-divided  brown  powder.  When  the  same  solution  is  dropped  into  boiling 
water,  tho  whole  of  the  uranium  is  precipitated  as  uranous  hydrate.  Alkalis  al» 
throw  down  uranous  hydrate.  The  solution  of  uranous  chloride  is  a  powerful  de- 
oxidising agent,  reducing  gold-  and  silver-salts,  completely  converting  ferric  chloride 
into  ferrous  chloride,  &c. 

Dry  uranous  chloride  ignited  in  hydrogen-gas,  gives  off  a  fourth  of  its  chlorine,  and 
is  reduced  to  U4Cla. — Dry  ammonia-gas  converts  it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  info  th« 
compound  3UC1V2NH*;  at  a  red  heat,  reduction  takes  place,  and  the  subchloride  is 
produced. 

Uranic  Oxychloride,  or  Chloride  of  Uranyl,  U*OcCl'.— When  dry  chlorine- 
gas  is  passed  over  uranous  oxido  at  a  red  heat,  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  an  orange- 
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yellow  vapour  of  this  compound,  which  solidifies  in  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  easily 
fusible,  but  not  very  volatile.  When  ignited  with  potassium,  it  yields  chloride  of 
potassium  and  uranous  oxide.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  hydrated  chlorido  of 
uranyl,  U*05Cl*.HitO.  The  same  solution  of  uranic  oxy chloride  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  uranous  chloride  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  treated  with  nitric  acid.  When 
evaporated,  it  yields,  according  to  Elaproth,  crystals  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  according  to  Arfvedson,  an  uncrystallisable  syrup. 

Uranic  oxychloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. — The 
ammonium-salt,  2NH4C1.U,02C12.2H20,  crystallises,  after  some  time,  from  a  syrupy 
solution,  in  very  deliquescent  rhombohedrons  (Peligot). — The  potassium-stilt, 
2KC1.U20SC12.2H,0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  uranate  of  potassium  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric-  acid,  adding  chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporating.  The  crystals 
dissolve  readily  in  water;  but  on  evaporating  the  resulting  solution,  chloride  of 
potassium  crystallises  out,  and  uranic  oxychloride  remains  in  solution. — Chloride 
of  sodium  appears  to  form  a  similar  double  salt. — Uranic  oxychlorido  also  forms 
double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorates  of  organic  bases.   (C.  Gr.  Williams.) 

UBAN1TTM,  CTAVIDE8  OF.  But  little  is  known  respecting  these  compound*. 
Uranous  oxide  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  th.9  precipitate  formed  by 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  uranous  solutions  consists  merely  of  hydrated  uranoso-uranic 
oxide.  (Rammelsberg.) 

With  uranic  salts,  cyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  probably  con- 
sisting of  uranic  oxyevanide.  Tnis  precipitate  dissolves  when  warmed  in  excess  of 
potassium-cyanide,  and  is  not  reprecipitated  therefrom  by  acids,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  a  uranium-compound  analogous  to  fcrricyanide  of  potassium. 
(Fresenius  and  Haidlen.) 

USANIVM,  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  1  Blowpipe 
Reactions. — Uranic  oxide  and  salts,  fused  with  phosphorus- sat t  in  the  outer  blow- 
pipo-flame,  produce  a  clear  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  greenish  on  cooling.  In  the 
inner  flame  the  glass  assumes  a  green  colour,  becoming  still  greener  when  cold. 
Similar  colours  are  obtained  with  borax.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not  roduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution.  —  a.  Uranous  salts  aro  formed  by  dissolving 
uranous  oxido  in  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  hydrate  in  dilute  acids, 
also  by  reduction  of  uranic  salts.  They  are  green  or  greenish-white,  and  yield  green 
aqueous  solutions,  from  which  caustic  alkalis  throw  down  a  red-brown  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate ;  alkaline  carbonates  (with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride), green  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  especially 
of  ammonium-carbonate,  forming  green  solutions :  the  green  precipitate,  after  washing 
and  drying,  consists  of  pure  uranous  hydrate.  Uranous  salts  also  yield  a  green  pre- 
cipitate with  phosphate  of  sodium,  grey-green  with  oxalic  acid,  light-brown  with 
firrocyanide  of  potassium.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  a  black  precipitato  of 
uranous  sulphide ;  the  acid  and  neutral  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphydric 
acid.  Uranous  salts  are  easily  oxidised  to  uranic  salts  by  exposure  to  tho  air,  or  by 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  ;  they  easily  reduce  gold-  and  silver-salts. 

0.  Uranic  salts  are  yellow;  they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  in  solution 
have  a  bitter  taste,  without  any  metallic  aftertaste.  They  are  reduced  to  uranous  salts 
by  sulphydric  acid  ;  also  by  alcohol  or  ethtr  in  sunshine. — Caustic  alkalis,  added  to 
uranic  solutions,  throw  down  a  yellow  precipifate,  consisting  of  a  uranate  of  the 
alkali-metal,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. — Alkaline  carbonates  produce 
a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  uranium  and  tho  alkali-metal, 
soluble  in  excess,  especially  in  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  acid  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium. Potash  added  to  these  solutions  throws  down  all  the  uranic  oxide.  From  the 
solution  in  carbonato  of  ammonium,  tho  uranic  oxide  is  likewise  precipitated  by 
boiling. — Carbonate  of  barium  completely  precipitates  uranic  oxido  from  its  solutions 
at  ordinary  temperatures. — Phosphate  of  sodium,  added  to  uranic  salts  not  containing 
too  much  free  acid,  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  uranic  phosphate,  having  a  slight 
tingo  of  yellow. — Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  a  black  precipitato  of  uranic  sul- 
phide, which  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  tho  liquid. — Sulphydric  acixl  pro- 
duces no  precipitate. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  dark  red-brown  precipi- 
tato; ferricyanide  of  potassium,  none. — Metallic  zinc  does  not  precipitate  uranium  in 
the  metallic  state  from  uranic  solutions,  but,  after  a  long  time,  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  uranic  oxide. 

4.  Estimation  and  Separation.— Uranium  is  completely  precipitated  from  uranio 
solutions  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of  hydrated  uranic  oxido  containing 
ammonia,  must  be  washed  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  as  it  runs  through  tho 
filter  when  washed  with  pure  water.   It  is  then  dried  and  ignited  in  an  open  crucible, 
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whereby  it  is  converts  d  into  uranoso-umnic  oxide,  U'O* ;  but  to  obtain  a  perfectly  definite 
result,  and  prevent  further  oxidation  during  cooling,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  coyw 
on  the  crucible  while  the  substance  is  still  red-hot,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  crucibl* 
is  quite  cold.  Tho  oxide  thus  obtained  contains  84*90  per  cent  of  uranium.  An 
accurate  result  is  likewiso  obtained  by  igniting  the  sesquioxide  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide  containing  88  24  per  cent.of  the  metaL 

If  the  uranic  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  earth  or  a  fixed  alkali, 
the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth 
or  alkali,  to  free  it  from  which  it  must,  before  ignition,  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia. 

From  tho  alkali-metals,  uranium,  in  the  state  of  uranic  salt,  is  separated  by  am- 
monia, attention  being  paid  to  the  precaution  just  mentioned.  A  method  of  separating 
uranic  oxide  from  alkalis,  founded  on  the  solubility  of  uranic  silicofluoride  in  alcohol, 
is  given  by  Stolba  (Zcitschr.  anal.  Chem.  iii.  71  ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  718). 

From  barium  it  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  from  strontium  and  calcium,  also 
by  sulphuric  acid  with  addition  of  alcohol. 

From  magnosium,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc,  these  metals  being  in 
thf  state  of  protoxide,  and  the  uranium  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  it  is  separated  bjr 
precipitation  with  carbonate  of  barium. — From  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel  it  may  alw 
bo  separated  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  with  excess  of  sodic  acetate,  and 
passing  a  rapid  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  into  the  boiling  liquid  :  the  zinc,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  are  then  completely  precipitated,  while  the  wholo  of  the  uranium  remains  dis- 
solved.   (Gibbs,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xxxix.  58;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  727.) 

From  iron  it  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  both  metals  being  in  the  state 
of  sesquioxide ;  the  uranic  oxide  then  dissolves,  while  the  ferric  oxide  remains  undis- 
solved. Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  tho  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  really 
monocarbonate,  quite  free  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  otherwise  the  iron  will  also  ho 
dissolved.  To  ensure  this  condition,  tho  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  bo  previously 
boiled,  and  tho  solution  of  the  oxidos,  if  acid,  must  be  neutralised  with  ammonia  till  a 
slight  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form  :  the  solution  should  then  be  diluted  with 
water.  The  uranic  oxide  is  separated  from  the  filtrato  oithor  by  boiling,  or  by  super- 
saturation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  by  ammonia. 

From  aluminium,  uranium  is  also  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  with 
greater  facility. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  load,  tin,  and  all  other  metals  whose  salts  are  inso- 
luble  in  dilute  acids  (Group  i.  Analysis,  i.  217),  uranium  is  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid  ;  from  chromium,  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  is  seperatcd  from  that  metal 
(i.  945);  and  from  vanadium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  tellurium,  by sd- 
jthide  of  ammonium,  in  which  tho  sulphides  of  tho  last-named  metals  are  soluble. 

For  the  methods  of  separating  uranium  from  niobium,  tantalum,  and  titanium, 
those  metals  (iv.  51 ;  v.  664,  839). 

Volumetric  Estimation. — Acid  manganic  phosphate,  added  to  an  acid  solution  of 
ammonio-uranic  acotate,  forms  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which,  when  the  preripi- 
tation  is  quite  complete,  changes  its  colour  to  yellowish  roso-red  (from  formation  d 
basic  manganic  phosphate).  The  reaction  may  be  applied  to  the  volumetric  fstioa- 
tion  of  uranium,  by  dissolving  1  to  1$  grm.  of  the  uranium-compound  in  dilute  niine 
or  in  nitrorauriatic  acid,  supersaturating  with  ammonium-carbonate,  then  diluting  tb' 
solution,  and  adding  excess  of  acetic  acid,  till  the  liquid  is  made  up  to  a  litre,  li 
phosphoric  or  arsenic  acid  is  present,  the  uranium  must  first  be  precipitated  by  sul- 
phide of  nmmonium.  The  normal  solution  of  manganic  phosphate  is  prepared  bj 
strongly  heating  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  with  finely -divided  manganic  oxide,  till  i 
dark-blue  colour  is  produced,  diluting  to  such  a  degree  that  1  grm.  of  uranium  shall 
correspond  to  30  cubic  centimetres,  and  titrating  with  pure  uranous  or  uranic  oxid*. 
(Guyard,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  1863,  p.  89;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  692.) 

Belouheber  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1867,  i.  494)  estimates  uranium  volutnetrieally 
means  of  potassic  permanganate,  tho  uranium-salt  being  previously  brought  to  the 
minimum  of  oxidation  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 

5.  Atomic  Weight  of  Uran  turn.— Peligot,  in  1842  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii 
141),  determined  tho  proportion  of  chlorine  contained  in  uranous  chloride.  UCl1,  by 
precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Two  experiments  gave  39- 1  and  37  2  ptr  cmt. 
chlorine,  therefore  60  9  and  62*8  per  cent,  uranium.  The  latter,  regarded  by  Peligot  u 
tho  more  correct,  gives: 

U    -   p*.71    -  1199. 

Tho  analvsis  of  urauic  acetate,  UJ05(C«IPO')'. H*0,  mad<-  by  P^ligot,  in  1845  (iW. 
lx.  183)  gave  U  «  1200  and  1201.    Wertheim  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  200\  by 
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analysis  of  sodio-uranic  acetate,  and  Ebelmen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  286),  by 
analysis  of  uranic  oxalate,  obtained  somewhat  lower  numbers ;  but  the  number  120  is 
regarded  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  uranium. 

TTRANTOTVI,  PUTOKIDES  OP.  Uranous  fluoride,  UP,  is  produced,  toge- 
ther with  uranic  oxyfluoride,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  on  green 
uranoso-uranic  oxide,  and  separates  as  a  green  insoluble  powder,  which  passes 
through  tho  filter.  It  is  more  easily  prepared  by  boiling  the  yellow  solution  of  uranic 
oxyfluoride,  obtained  as  above,  or  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  uranic  oxide  or  carbonate 
in  hydr*  ^fluoric  acid,  with  stannous  chlorido ;  the  precipitate  of  uranous  fluoride  thus 
produced  is  easy  to  wash.  Uranous  fluoride  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  on  uranous  hydrate,  and  is  thrown  down  by  hydrofluoric  acid  from  a  solu- 
tion of  uranous  chloride,  as  a  bulky  green  precipitate.  When  heated  in  hydrogen-gas, 
it  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  leaves  a  reddish  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely 
attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  probably  consisting  of  a  subfluoride.  (Bolton, 
Zeithchr.  f.  Chem.  [2J,  ii.  353;  Hull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  450.) 

Potassio-uranous  fluoride,  KF.2UF*,  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  formic  or  oxalic 
acid,  under  the  influence  of  light,  on  potassio-uranic  oxyfluoride  [infra).  When  oxalic 
acid  is  used,  a  precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate  is  likewise  formed,  but  it  is  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  double  fluorido  by  solution  in  diluto  acids.  Fotassio-uranous  fluoride 
is  a  green  powder  resembling  uranous  fluoride,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids, 
soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  easily,  eliminating 
hydrofluoric  acid.  When  ignited  in  the  air  it  melts,  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  ana 
leaves  uranate  of  potassium  ;  ignited  in  a  closo  vessel,  it  leaves  a  black  residuo  of 
uranium-suboxide  and  fluorido  of  potassium.  Caustic  soda  separates  the  suboxide  from 
it.    Heated  in  hydrogen-gas,  it  behaves  like  uranous  fluoride.  (Bolton.) 

8odio-uranous  fluoride,  NaF.2UF*  (?),  resembles  tho  potassium-salt,  but  appears.to 
be  more  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  it  does  not  melt,  but  decomposes  like  the 
potassium-salt,  leaving  a  yellow  residuo  of  sodium-uranate.  (Bolton.) 

Uranic  Oxyfluoride,  or  Fluoride  of  Uranyl,  UWF*. — The  yellow  solution, 
obtained  by  treating  green  uranoso-uranic  oxide  or  uranic  hydrate  with  hydrofluoric 
acid,  loaves,  on  evaporation,  a  nearly  white  uncrystallisable  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
water  and  in  alcohol  (Berzelius  ;  Bolton).  It  gives  off  water  at  100°,  and,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  gives  off  fluorine  and  leaves  uranium-oxide  (Bolton).  It  forms 
double  salts  with  alkalino  fluorides*. 

The  ammonium-salt,  (NH4)F.U*02F'.xH,0,  obtained  like  tho  potassium-salt 
(infra),  forms  indistinct  crystals,  solublo  in  water,  slightly  solublo  in  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  calcined  it  leaves  suboxide  of  uranium.  (Bolton.) 

Tho  barium-salt,  3BaF*.2UtO,F2.2H20,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

The  potassium-salt,  3KF.UtO*F,f  separates,  on  adding  fluoride  of  potassium  in 
excess  to  uranic  nitrate,  as  a  lemon-yellow,  dense,  crystalline  precipitate;  it  is  also 
formed  by  dissolving  uranate  of  potassium  in  hydrofluoric  acid  mixed  with  fluorido  of 
potassium.  It  senarates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts, 
and  is  deposited  by  slow  evaporation  in  raacled  crystals  belonging  to  the  quadratic 
system  :  it  is  anhydrous.  When  heated,  it  melts,  with  partial  decomposition,  to  a  red 
liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  boiling  water,  forming  a  solution  which  does  not  attack  glass.  Fused  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  it  yields  fluorido  and  uranato  of  sodium.  Ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  leaves 
a  residue  consisting  of  uranium-fluoride,  uranium-suboxide,  and  potassium-fluorido. 
By  formic  or  oxalic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  is  reduced  to  potassio-uranous 
fluoride  (Bolton).— The  sodium-salt,  NaF.U-'O'F'.-lIPO,  is  sometimes  obtained,  in 
fine  efflorescent  right  rhomboTdal  prisms,  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  sodium-fluoride 
and  uranic  nitrate,  or  a  solution  of  sodium-uranate  in  hydrofluoric  acid;  but  on 
attempting  to  recrystallise  it,  fluoride  of  sodium  crystallises  out  alone.  By  formic  or 
oxalic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  sodio-uranous  fluoride.  (Bolton.) 

TTRAMriUIVT,  IODIDES  OP.  Uranous  iodide,  UP,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
uranous  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid ;  the  green  solution,  when  evaporated  in  contact 
with  the  unacquires  a  brown  colour  from  separation  of  iodine,  and  yields  a  black  crys- 
talline mass,  insoluble  in  water,  and  containing  a  small  quantity  of  urauic  oxyiodide. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

TJR./VNTtnvT,  OXIDES  OP.  Uranium  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen — viz., 
uranous  oxide,  UO  ;  uranic  oxide,  UK)";  and  two  intermediate  oxides,  U'O*  and  U'O', 
which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  other  two. — A  suboxide,  U'O1, appears 
also  to  be  precipitated,  in  combiniition  with  water,  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  subchloride,  UVC1S ;  but  the  brown  precipitate  thus  produced,  quickly 
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takes  up  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  greenish-yellow  hydrate,  which, 
in  contact  with  the  air.  oxidises  further  to  uranous  hydrate. 

Uranous  Oxide,  UO.— This  oxide,  formerly  misUken  for  the  metal,  is  obtain*! 
by  exposing  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  U*0\  mixed  with  charcoal-powder,  bullock's  bW, 
or  oil,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast- furnace ;  by  heating  the  same  oxide  to  redeem 
in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  ;  by  igniting  uranic  oxalate  in  a  close  vessel,  or  (bett*?) 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ;  or  by  iguiting  potaasio-uranic  chloride  (p.  943),  either  alow 
or  in  hydrogen. 

Uranous  oxide  obtained  by  the  last-mentioned  process  forms,  after  washing,  i 
metallically  lustrous  powder  composed  of  microscopic  regular  octahedrons,  tranhluorst 
with  red-brown  colour  on  the  edges  (Arfvodsou).  That  which  is  prepared  from  \h- 
oxalate  iB  a  cinnamon-brown  or  copper-red  metallically  lustrous  powder,  of  spent; 
gravity  10*16  (Peligot;  Ebelmen);  that  prepared  by  reducing  uranoso-urar/ 
oxide  with  charcoal  is  an  iron-grey  powder,  consisting  of  feebly  lustrous 
needles  (Bucholz).  When  a  solution  of  ammonium-uranate  in  hydrochloric  acul  .« 
evaporated  with  sal-ammoniac  and  common  salt,  the  remaining  mass  heated  in  « 
covered  crucible  till  the  sal-ammoniac  volatilises  and  tho  sodium-chloride  melts,  xu\ 
tho  soluble  salts  washed  out  with  water,  uranous  oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  Hvi 
crystalline  powder  (Wohlor).  Tho  black  anhydrous  oxide  is  also  formed  by  boilit: 
uranous  hy orate  with  water. 

Uranous  oxido  easily  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  the  compact  cryetalli^ 
variety,  however,  less  rapidly  than  the  finely -divided  oxido;  that  prepared  from  the  oxa- 
late at  not  too  strong  a  heat  is  even  pyrophoric.  Uranous  oxide,  when  heated,  bans 
with  a  glimmering  light,  and  is  convorted  into  uranoso-uranic  oxide. 

Uranous  hydrate  is  precipitated  from  uranous  salts  by  caustic  alkalis,  in  baft; 
red-brown  flocks,  which  retain  a  portion  of  alkali  after  washing  with  cold  water,  tfi 
tufn  black  on  boiling. 

Uranous  oxido,  after  ignition,  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Tho  hydrato  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  fonaug 
uranous  salts.  (For  tie  reactions  of  those  salts,  see  p.  943). 

Uranoso-uranlo  Oxide,  U*0«  —  UO.U*0*. — This  oxide  forms  the  principal 
constituent  of  pitchblende.  It  is  obtained  artificially  by  igniting  the  metal  orumnoss 
oxide  in  contact  with  the  air  ;  by  heating  uranous  oxide  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere 
aqueous  vapour;  and  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranic  oxide  or  uranic  nitrate.  It  i*1 
dark-green  velvety  powder,  of  specific  gravity  7'1  to  7"3.  When  ignited  alone  if  ^ 
reduced  to  tho  black  oxido,  U*0*;  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  or  with  sodium,  charcoals 
sulphur,  it  is  reduced  to  uranous  oxide. 

Pitchblende  sometimes  occurs  in  regular  octahedrons,  or  combinations  of  tb 
octahedron  with  tho  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  but  more  generally  massive  aa-l 
Iwtryoidal  Hardness  =  6*6.  Specific  gravity  »  6*468—8.  Lustro  subraetallic 
greasy  to  dull.  Colour  greyish,  greenish,  brownish-red,  or  velvet-black.  Str*ii 
brownish-black  or  olive-green,  a  little  shining.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal,  unev*. 
It  contains  from  70  to  90  per  cent  uranous  oxide,  together  with  sulphur,  h-ad,  arses*; 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  magnesium,  calcium,  carbonic  acid,  pb»- 
phoric  acid,  silica,  and  sometimes  traces  of  fluorine  (Ram  m  els  berg's  lklineraltkfi**> 
p.  1 75).  It  occurs,  accompanying  various  ores  of  lead  and  silver,  at  Johanngeorgtn- 
stadt,  Marienborg,  and  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  at  Joachims  thai  and  Przibram  in  Boitf* 
mia,  and  at  Retzbanya  in  Hungary.  It  is  associated  with  uranite  at  Tincroft 
Tolcarn  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Adrianople  in  Turkey. 

Uranoso-uranic  oxido  and  ground  pitchblende  are  used  for  producing  a  veryperflu 
nont  black  colour  under  the  glazo  of  porcelain. 

Uranoso-uranic  oxide  is  but  little  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphur  * 
acid ;  but  these  acids,  when  concentrated,  dissolve  it  without  alteration ;  by  nitr.fi 
acid  it  is  dissolved,  and  oxidised  to  nranic  nitrate.  A  solution  of  uranoso-uranic 
in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  and  mixodwith  ammonia,  yield* 
a  grey-green  precipitate  of  uranoso-uranic  hydrate,  which,  if  precipitated  in th< 
cold,  dissolves  easily  and  without  alteration  in  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed  h 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  dissolves  out  uranic  oxide,  leaving  brown  uranon' 
hydrate.  On  mixing  the  solution  of  uranoso-uranic  oxido  in  sulphuric  acid  with  sl^ 
hoi,  uranous  sulphate  separates  out,  while  uranic  sulphate  remains  dissolved.  The 
solution  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  s»n 
manner  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  tho 
solutions  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  in  acids  are  mixtures  of  uranous  and  uranic  salt*,  J 
view  which  is  likewise  in  accordance  with  their  other  reactions. 

A  black  oxido  of  uranium,  U*0»  or  2UO.U,0,l  is  produced  by  Enbje?'Q? 
uranic  nitrate  or  uranate  of  ammonium  to  intense  ignition,  or  by  stronply  ignitin* 
nranous  oxido  prepared  by  Wohler's  method  in  contact  with  tho  air.    Thia  art* 
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m  regarded  by  Peligot  and  Dronkmann  as  a  distinct  compound ;  according  to 
Rammelsberg  and  Eboltnon,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  a  mixture  of  green  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide  with  uranic  oxide.  If  not  too  dense,  it  is  oxidised  by  prolonged  ignition 
in  contact  with  tho  air.  With  acids  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  green  oxide. 
The  black  colour  produced  upon  porcelain  in  tho  manner  above  mentioned,  probably 
consists  of  this  oxide. 

Uranic  Oxide,  or  Oxide  of  Uvanyl,  U'O*  =  (IPO*)wO.— Uranium  aud  its 
lower  oxides  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  formation  of 
uranic  nitrate  ;  and  when  this  salt  is  heated  in  a  basin  till  it  begins  to  decompose,  and 
then  to  250°  in  a  glass  tube,  as  long  as  acid  fumes  continue  to  escape,  pure  uranic 
oxide  remains  in  tho  form  of  a  chamois-yellow  powdor.  When  ammonio-uranic car- 
bonate (i.  797),  or  uranic  hydrate,  is  heated  for  some  time  to  300°,  uranic  oxido  re- 
mains as  a  brick-red  powder,  according  to  Ebelmen  ;  according  to  Malaguti,  however, 
the  oxide  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  always  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
Uranic  oxide,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  oxygen  and  leaves  green  uranoso-uranic 
oxido. 

Uranic  hydratecannot  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt  with  alkalis, 
inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  always  carries  down  alkali  with  it.  Pure  uranic  hydrate 
may  be  obtained  : — 1.  By  heating  uranic  nitrate  contained  in  a  covered  vessel  in  tho 
sand-bath  as  long  as  nitric  acid  is  given  off ;  uranic  hydrato  then  remains,  mixed  with 
basic  nitrate,  from  which  it  may  bo  freed  by  boiling  with  water  (Berzelius). — 2.  A 
solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol  is  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat  till,  at 
a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  nitrous  ether,  aldehyde,  and  other  vapours  are  given 
off  with  violent  intumescence,  and  a  spongy  yellow  mass  remains,  which,  when  washed 
with  boiling  water,  leaves  uranic  hydrate  (Malaguti,  Corapt.  rend.  xvi.  851  J. — 3.  By 
exposing  recontly  precipitated  and  still  moist  uranoso-uranic  hydrate  to  the  aiir  (Eb el- 
men). — 4.  By  boiling  ammonio-uranic  carbonate  with  water,  and  leaving  the  powfler 
thereby  separated  (which  contains  about  2  per  cent,  ammonia)  for  some  lime  under  an 
imperfectly  closed  bell-jar  (Dronkmann). — 5.  By  fusing  uranoso-uranic  oxide  with 
chlorate  of  potassium,  and  boiling  out  the  fused  maas  with  water. 

The  hydrate  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  contains,  when  dried  in  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  ll'G6  per  cent,  water,  agreeing  with  the  formula  U*0,.2H*0. 
In  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  100°  in  tho  air,  it  gives  off  half  its  water, 
leaving  the  monohydrute,  UWITK),  which  contains  6*11 —^-28  per  cent,  water  (by 
calculation,  5'88  per  cent.)  (Ebelmen  ;  Malaguti).  According  to  Drenkmann,  tho 
di  hydrate  prepared  by  the  last  two  processes  does  not  givo  off  the  half  of  its  water 
till  heated  to  160°. 

The  monohydrate  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  inclining  to  orange-yellow,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  d*92.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  does  not  absorb  carbonic  acid. 
According  to  Ebelmon,  it  gives  off  all  its  water  at  300°;  but  according  to  Malaguti,  it 
still  retains  two-thirds  of  its  water  at  400°,  and  when  more  strougly  heated,  gives  off 
oxygen  as  well  as  water.    At  a  red  heat  it  is  reduced  to  uranoso-uranic  oxide. 

Uranic  oxide  and  its  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  the  uranic  salts  (p.  943). 

Ura nates. — Uranic  oxido  unites  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  salts  called 
uranates.  The  uranates  of  tho  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt 
with  a  caustic  alkali ;  thoso  of  the  earth-motals  and  heavy  metals,  by  precipitating  a 
mixturo  of  a  uranic  salt  and  a  salt  of  tho  other  metal  with  ammonia,  or  by  igniting 
a  double  carbonate  or  acetate  of  uranium  and  the  other  metal  (calcio-uramc  acetate, 
for  example)  in  contact  with  the*  air.  The  uranates  have,  for  the  most  part,  the 
composition  M'O^U'O*.  They  are  yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids, 
Thoso  which  contained  fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat ;  but  at  a  white 
heat,  the  uranic  oxide  is  reduced  to  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  or  by  ignition  in  hydrogen 
to  uranous  oxide ;  tho  mass  obtained  by  this  last  mothod  easily  takos  fire  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

Uranate  of  A  mmonium  is  precipitated  from  uranic  salts  by  ammonia,  as  a  yellow 
powder,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  pur©  water,  quite  insoluble  in  water  containing  sal- 
ammoniac,  is  not  decomposed  at  100°,  but  at  higher  temperatures  gives  off  nitrogen, 
ammonia,  and  water.  This  salt  sometimes  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  fine  deep  yellow 
colour,  called  "uranium-yellow."  It  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  chloride  or  sulphato 
of  ammonium  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium-uranate  as  long  as  ammonia  and  ammo- 
nium-carbonate are  given  off,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate,  and  drying  it  at  a  gentlo 
boat  (Anthon,  Ding.  rx>l.  J.  clvi.  211).  This  salt,  when  heated  to  redness,  leaves 
pure  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  and  may  therefore  serve  as  the  raw  material  for  tho  prepa- 
ration of  other  uranium-compounds. 

Uranate  of  Barium,  Ba0.2U»0',  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  above  described, 
is  yollowi*h-rcd  or  orange-yellow,  and  when  ignited  in  hydrogen,  leaves  an  inflamma- 
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ble  mixture  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  and  baryta. — The  calcium-salt  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  Many  natural  uranium -ochres  consist  of  this  compound,  and  in  »hr.t 
case  do  not  give  off  any  oxygen  at  a  red  hoat. — The  lead-salt,  Pb0.2Ut0i,  obtained 
by  precipitation,  or  by  repeatedly  boiling  carbonafo  of  load  with  frosh  quantities 
uranic  acetate,  is  yellowish-red,  becoming  brown-red  by  moderate  ignition ;  when  heated 
in  a  pottery-furnace  it  becomes  straw-yellow  without  undergoing  reduction,  and  is  then 
difficult  to  dissolre  in  acetic  acid;  when  ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  leaves  a  pyrophon: 
mixture  of  uranous  oxide  and  metallic  lead  (Worthoim). — The  magnesium-salt, 
Mg0.2U'0*,  obtained  by  igniting  magnesio-uranic  acetate,  is  a  yellow-brown  powd-  r 

The  potassium-salt,  K^O^UWSH'O  (Patera),  is  prepared  by  precipitating;  % 
uranic  salt  with  excess  of  caustic  potash;  or  by  igniting  potassio-uranic  carbonate  o: 
acetate ;  or  by  fusing  uranic  oxide  with  excess  of  potassium-carbonate,  and  washing  oat 
with  water.  When  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  it  is  a  light  orange-yellow  powder:  «hr: 
obtained  by  ignition,  yellowish- red.  It  is  partially  reduced  by  hydrogen,  yielding  » 
mixture  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  with  a  more  basic  uranatc  of  potassium  <Borzelias 
Wertheim).  Uranate  of  potassium  may  also  bo  prepared  from  pitchblende  in  1> 
samo  manner  as  the  sodium-salt  (infra).  An  orange-coloured  potassium-uranat^  • 
produced  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  potassio-uranic  carbonate  in  carbonate  J 
potassium  with  caustic  potash,  and  is  prepared  on  tho  large  scale  by  roasting  pit-i- 
blende,  with  subsequent  addition  of  crude  potash  and  saltpetre  (Wy sock i.  Din*, 
pol.  J.  civ.  305).— An  acid  salt,  K2O.GU,0,.6H'0,  is  produced  by  fusing  acid  msn 
sulphate  with  chloride  of  potassium  ;  and  remains,  on  lixiviating  the  fused  mass,  as » 
yellow  powder  composed  of  microscopic  rhombic  prisms.  It  becomes  brick-red  :j 
prolonged  heating,  and  silver-grey  at  a- white  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion^ 
the  uranic  into  uranoso-uranic  oxide.  (Brenkmann.) 

The  silver-salt,  obtained  by  precipitation,  or  by  boiling  argento-uranic  awtai* 
with  water,  is  a  red  powder  which  decomposes  when  heated  above  100°. 

Sodium-salts. — Tho  normal  salt,  Na-O.U'O*,  obtained  like  the  potassium -salt,  U 
yellow,  and  exhibits  characters  similar  to  those  of  the  potassium-salt.  By  fusmc:  £ 
with  sodium-chloride,  and  lixiviating  with  water,  another  salt  is  obtained,  probablr 
Na'O.U'O*,  in  yellow  six-sided  tables,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  uraiuwso-urui: 
oxido  (Drenkmann).  By  fusing  uranic  nitruto  with  sodium-chloride,  and  lixivutiw 
the  cooled  mass,  an  acid  uranate  of  sodium,  Nal0.3U*0',  is  obtained  in  bronze-cobu^ 
nacreous  laminae,  resembling  mosaic  gold,  and  made  up  of  microscopic  rhombic  tabli*. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6  91,  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  decomposed  only  at  a  whi?* 
heat,  afterwards  Appearing  silver-grey  by  reflected,  colourless  by  transmitted  li^*- 
and  containing  urunoso-urunis  oxide.  (Drenkmann.) 

The  normal  salt,  Nu20.2U*0\  is  much  used  for  imparting  a  yellowish  or  grr«iv 
colour  to  glass,  and  as  a  yellow  pigment  on  the  glazing  of  porcelain.  The  "  uranim- 
yellow"  for  these  purposes  is  prepared  on  the  largo  scale  by  roasting  100  pi.*.*' 
finoly-pulverised  pitchblende  (containing  46  per  cent,  uranoso-uranic  oxide  I  *<! 
14  pts.  lime  in  a  reverberatory  furnace;  treating  tho  resulting  uranate  of  calcium  vi'- 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  uranic  oxide  is  almost  completely  dissolved  :  titl- 
ing the  green  solution  with  crude  sodium-carbonate,  by  which  the  uranium  is  pr«4; 
tated,  together  with  other  metals,  but  rodissolvod,  tolorably  free  from  impurities,  ^ 
excess  of  tho  alkali ;  and  treating  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ns  long  as  effer- 
vescence ensues.  Tho  sodium-uranate  is  then  precipitated  as  a  hydra t<\ 
becomes  crystalline  when  dry,  and  then  contains  Na'O.'iU'O'.GlPO  (Patera,  J. 
Chem.  Ixi.  397).    Glass  coloured  with  uranium-yellow  is  highly  fluorescent. 

An  orange-coloured  uranate  of  sodium  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  so':tf"- 
of  pure  sodio-uranic  carbonate  with  caustic  soda,  pressing,  drying,  and  pulvcrisiui:^ 
precipitate,  thon  washiug  it,  and  drying  it  again.  (Wysocki.) 

Uranate  of  Zinc  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  uranic  acetate ~. 
zine-aeetatc  with  baryta-water,  or  by  precipitating  uranic  nitrate  with  metallic  zia-% 
being  then  deposited  on  tho  metal  as  a  compact  yellow  coating.  (Wertheim.) 

UTtANnnvi,  8ULPHXSZS  OF.  Tho  only  sulphur-compounds  of  nrw:-! 
hitherto  obtained  in  definite  form,  arc  uranous  sulphide,  US,  and  uranous  oxysulph^  • 
U'S:0.    Uranic  sulphide,  U5SJ,  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

Uranous  Sulvhidc,  US,  is  produced  with  incandescence  when  metallic  uruciur. 
is  heated  in  sulphur-vapour  (Peligot);  quickly  also,  but  without  incaudesrii^ 
when  uranous  chlorido  is  heated  to  redness  iu  sulphydric  acid  (Hermann).  As  th-.<- 
prejwvred,  it  is  a  greyish-black  amorphous  powder,  which  becomes  crystalline  wife 
heated  to  whiteness  out  of  contact  with  air.  Uranous  sulphido  is  also  form«>J  r»s  J 
black  precipitate  on  adding  sulphite  of  ammonium  to  a  solution  of  uranous  chloral?  ^ 
nitruto  (II  or  in  an  n).  When  exposod  to  moist  air,  it  gradually  gives  off  sulphur-*-' 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  basic  sulphate;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  giiv*  oiTmj.- 
phurous  oxide,  and  is  converte<l  into  uranoso-uranic  oxide.    It  is  not  decompose!  !y 
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hot  h^rochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  the  concentrated  acid.  Chlorine  decom- 
poses it  rapidly ;  nitric  acid  convert*  it  into  uranic  sulphate. 

When  an  oxide  of  uranium  is  ignited  in  a  mixture  01  carbonic  dioxido  and  carbonic 
disulphUo,  tho  higher  oxides  are  reduced  to  uranous  oxido,  but  the  latter  undergoes 
no  further  decomposition.  Uranous  oxido,  and  not  tho  sulphide,  is  likewise  produced 
when  uranous  sulphate  is  heated  in  hydrogen-gas ;  or  when  a  mixture  of  uranous 
oxide  and  sodium-uranate  is  ignited  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac ;  or 
when  uranous  sulphate  is  heated  with  persulphide  of  potassium.  (Hermann.) 

Uranous  Oxyiulphide,  13*8*0  -  2US.UO,  is  produced,  according  to  Hermann, 
when  uranous  or  uranoso-uranic  oxide  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  vapour  of  carbonic 
disulphido. 

Uranic  Oxysulphide,  or  Sulphide  of  Uranyl,ia  precipitated,  according  to 
Remcle  (Corapt.  rend,  lviii.  716),  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  a  solution  of 
uranic  nitrate.  It  dissolves  partially  in  cold  water,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which 
deposits  uranic  oxide  on  standing. 

Uranic  Sulphide  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state;  but  when  the 
precipitate  formed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  uranic  salts  is  loft  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  liquid,  it  is  converted  into  a  blood-red  compound  containing  ammonium-sulphide ; 
and  this  compound,  when  treated  with  potash-ley,  yields  a  red  pulverulent  body  contain- 
ing, according  to  Patera,  H'S^U'S'  +  21(K'0.2UsO'.3HJ0).  The  red  ammonium-com- 
pound treated  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  barium,  and  strontium,  yields  corresponding 
red  compounds  containing  those  metals.  When  boiled  with  lime  or  magnesia,  it 
turns  black.    (Patera,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxvi.  254.) 

uaAWlUM-BLOOai.   Syn.  with  Ubaconisb  (infra). 

URJVTJiuril-GE.EllTf',  Uran-grun.  Uranochalcite. — These  names  are  applied 
to  certain  decomposition-products  of  uranium-ores,  occurring  thereon  in  small  spherical 
masses,  or  in  fine  needle-shaped  crystals,  and  consisting,  according  to  Lindacker,  of 
uranoso-uranic  sulphate  mixed  with  calcic  and  cupric  sulphates. 

USANnTM-MICA.    Syn.  with  Ueanite  (p.  940). 

URAirXTTBE-OCKRE.  Uranochre.  Earthy  Hydruranite.  Uranite  terreux. — 
A  term  applied  to  various  earthy  uranium-minerals,  such  as  ochry  uranic  hydrate 
and  basic  uranic  sulphates,  occurring,  with  or  without  calcic  sulphate,  at  Joachims- 
thal ;  tho  latter  are  also  called  Uraconite,  or  Zippeite. 

tmAirXTJnix-ORAirGB.  Orange-coloured  uranates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
(p.  948), 

TJRA?JTtTZVX-VXTJlXOXt.  A  basic  uranic  sulphate  containing  4*0  per  cent  SO", 
79*0  UvO\  and  14  8  water,  occurring  in  lemon-yellow,  microscopic,  rhombic  prisms,  at 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

TjRANXTJM-'rsZjX.OW.  A  term  applied  to  uranate  of  sodium,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, and  to  uranate  of  ammonium  (p.  948).  * 

trxtAVOCHAXCXTE.   Syn.  with  Uranium -green. 

ttkaxtochrjeu   Syn.  with  Uranium -ochrk. 

TTILAiroiffiOBITa.  •  A  term  applied  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxvi.  326)  to 
crystallised  pitchblende  from  Norway,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  niobic  acid. 

TJRAIVOFHAIVE.  A  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  uranic  silicate,  together 
with  many  other  constituents,  fouud  in  amine  near  Kupferberg  in  Silesia.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  ix.  43.) 

UHANOPETLLZTB<    Syn.  with  Uranite  (p.  940). 

TJRATrOPXSSXTS.    Syn.  with  Pitchblbnde  (p.  946). 

xmAJTOTAlVTAXiXTB.  Syn.  with  Samarsxitb,  or  Urawoniobatb  of  Yttrium 
and  Iron  (iv.  65  ;  v.  186). 

USANTI.  U'O1. — A  diatomic  radicle,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  ti  e 
uranic  compounds  (p.  942). 

tjtrao.  Tetrasodic  carbonate,  or  sesquicarbonatc  of  soda,  Na*H,(CO,)'.2H*0, 
occurring  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  South  America  (i.  796). 

URASI.    Syn.  with  Curaha  (ii.  185). 
UAATES.    See  Uric  Acid  (p.  956). 

XJRDITXS.  A  mineral  of  unknown  composition,  occurring  in  the  orthoclase  of 
Notterde  in  Norway.  It  has  been  supposed  to  bo  identical  with  monazito  (cerous 
phosphate);  but,  according  to  Forbes  and  Dahll  ^J.  pr.  Chem.  lxvi.  445),  it  crys- 
tallises in  triclinic  forms,  whereas  monazito  is  monochnic. 
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C0H*N*.  UtU.  Harmtojf.  Urenoxyd-ammoniak. — This  snl*Un<*e,  Uo» 
moric  with  ammonium-cyanate  and  with  carbamide,  and  forming  tho  chief  organic  roa- 
itituent  of  human  urine,  was  first  obtained,  in  on  impure  state,  as  Kxiractnm  tap* 
naceuin  uritut,  by  Rou  ell  o  the  younger,  in  1773,  and  afterwards  prepared,  in  a  state,  if 
greater  purity,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquolin,  in  1799.  Wonler,  in  1828 
Ann.  xii.  2/>3;  xv.  619), obtained  it  by  molecular  transformation  of  ammonium-cy;inau, 
and  it  has  been  further  examined,  chiefiy  byLiebig  and  W ohler  (V>id.  xi.  372  u 
Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xliv.  273),  Polouxe  {ibid.  [3],  vi.  60),  Marchanl 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiv.  248;  xxxr.  481),  Worther  (ibid.  xxxv.  51),  Heint*  [if id. 
xlii.  401),  andMillon  (Compt.  rend.  xxvi.  119). 

Urea  is  contained  in  the  urine  of  all  mammiferouti  animals,  especially  in  that  of 
flesh -eaters ;  in  smaller  quantity  also  in  that  of  birds  and  of  reptiles;  and  in 
renal  secretions  of  sotno  animals  of  the  lower  orders.    It  is  found  in  small  quantity 
in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  other  animals  in  tho  state  of  health  ;  sometimes  aUi  'r- 
the  perspiration,  in  the  amniotic  liquid,  in  morbid  exudations,  and  even  in  tho  i\*ew 
It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  tho  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  (about  30 
cent,  of  the  solid  substance,  according  to  Millon),  and  has  lately  been  found  h 
Wurts  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xcviii.  287)  in  tho  chylo  and  lymph  of  various  animals,  lu 
presence  in  tho  animal  economy  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  tissues  und.ruV 
influence  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration ;  it  is,  in  fact,  tho  last  term  in  the  serv* 
organic  products  of  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues. 

Urea  is  produced  artificially: — 1.  IJy  the  spontaneous  transformation  of  ammooion 
cyanate.  A  solution  of  this  salt,  wrfcn  recently  prepared,  exhibits  the  reactions,  m 
cyanic  acid  ;  but  when  heated,  or  left  to  evaporate,  it  is  converted  into  urea.  Sutpb- 
cyanate  of  ammonium  heated  with  oxido  of  silver  is  first  converted  into  cyanat*  -f 
ammonium,  and  then  into  urea. — 2.  From  cyanamide,  CN*H2.  by  assumption  of  1  m. 
water,  the  change  taking  place  on  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution 
3.  It  is  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  many  organic  bodies  of  cuo- 
plex  constitution  :  euj.,  of  creatine,  guanine,  uric  acid,  allantoin,  &c. 

Urea  is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with  carbamide,  N'  j  ^  j£«  ^  i  C(j0fe~ 

quently,  tho  processes  which  give  rise  to  this  latter  compound  are  generally  spoken  •< 
as  modes  of  formation  of  urea.    Such  are  the  reactions  of  gaseous  ammonia  on  eiil"- 
rido  of  carbonyl,  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethylic  carbonate  (i.  752),  and  the  dis- 
position of  oxamido  by  heating  with  mercuric  oxide  (Williamson,  Mem<nnt 
Corujri*  tckntif.  de  Vcnisr,  1847) : 

N*(C*0*)"H«  +  HgO    =    N«(GO)H«  +  CO'  +  Hg. 


But  urea,  though  it  exhibits  most  of  tho  characters  of  an  amide,  especially  in  btirg 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  by  t  he  action  of  acids  and  alkalis,  nercrtheW- 
does  not  appear  to  react  like  an  amido  under  all  circumstances.  Thus,  it  lias  b-*a 
lately  shown  by  Wanklyn  and  Oamgoo  (Chom.  Soc.  J.  xxi.  25),  that  urea,  wb<-« 
heated  with  a  groat  excess  of  potassium-permanganate  in  presence  of  much  cau.<-v 
potash,  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrogen-gas  ;  wherea.%  vlitn 
ammonium-salts  and  amides  are  similarly  heated,  tho  whole  of  the  nitrogen  i»  oxidi*^ 
to  nitric  acid.    Hence  Wanklyn  and  Gamgee  regard  urea  ^s  constituted  differentiy 

f(NHr 

from  carbamide,  and  represent  it  by  the  formula  C<  Nil*  ,  M'hich  is  that  of  marsh- 

(  OH 

gas  having  2  at  hydrogen  replaced  by  imidogen,  one  by  amidogon,  and  the  fourth  If 

hydroxy  1.   Carbamido  may  be  represented  on  tho  same  type  asCj  NH5,  and  cyanat' 

I  O" 

of  ammonium  as  C  Jq^H*V 

Proration  of  Urca.—\.  From  urine. — Tho  urine  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  th- 
eater-bath ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  tho  solution  again  evaporated:  an! 
the  residue  oxhaustcd  with  absolute  alcohol :  thercsulting  solution  yields,  by  evaporation, 
slightly  coloured  urea. — Or  urino  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  by  leaving  it  to  free*, 
is  treated  with  nitric  or  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  precipitate  ot  nitrate  «f 
oxalate  of  urea.  The  oxalate  may  be  docomposed  by  chalk,  which  forms  insolull*1 
calcic  oxalate,  leaving  the  urea  in  solution  (Bcr  zelins).  The  nitrate  of  urea  i? 
decomposed  in  nqueous  solution  by  carl>onnte  of  barium  or  potassium:  the  greater 
part  of  the  resulting  nitrate  of  barium  or  potassium  is  removed  by  evaporation  a»i 
crystallisation  ;  and  tho  urea  remaining  in  solution  is  purified  by  repeated  cry*' 
tiou  from  alcohol. 
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2.  From  cyanato  of  ammonium. — The  artificial  preparation  of  urea  from  this 
salt  yields  a  much  better  product  than  the  preparation  from  urine.  Cyanato  of  potas- 
sium is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  the  resulting  sulphate  of  potassium, 
which  is  very  little  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  separated  from  the  urea 
formed  by  transformation  of  the  ammonium-cyanato,  which  is  very  soluble  in  both  liquids. 

The  following  methods  give  good  results : — a.  A  mixture  of  28  pts.  dry  and  pul- 
verised ferrocyanido  of  potassium  and  14  pts.  manganese-peroxide  is  heated  on  an 
iron  plate ;  the  solution  obtained  by  exhausting  the  mass  with  cold  water  is  mixed 
With  20A  pts.  dry  sulphate  of  ammonium ;  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated 
sulphate  of  potassium ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  that  salt  is  removed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  urea  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  alcohol  (Lie big). — 0.  Cyanide  of 
potassium,  prepared  by  melting  8  pts.  of  the  dehydrated  forrocyanide  with  3  pts. 
carbonate  of  potassium,  is  converted  into  cyanate  by  adding  15  pts.  minium  to  the 
meltod  mass.  This  salt  is  then  dissolved  out  by  water ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
8  pts.  sulphate  of  ammonium  ;  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  removed  as  before  ;  the 
filtered  liquid  is  ovaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol  (Clemm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxvi.  382).  The  alcoholic  solution  of  urea  obtained 
by  either  of  these  methods  frequently  contains  a  certain  portion  of  undecomposcd 
ferrocyanide,  which,  however,  may  be  easily  removed  by  careful  addition  of  ferroso- 
ferric  Bulphatc. — y.  According  to  J.  Williams  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxi.  64),  a  better  and 
more  abundant  product  is  obtained  by  digesting  cyanate  of  lead,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonium-sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid. 

Properties. — From  a  pure  aqueous  solution,  urea  generally  crystallises  in  long 
flattened  prisms  without  terminal  faces ;  but  when  the  alcoholic  mother-liquors, 
still  containing  a  few  impurities,  are  left  to  evaporate,  the  urea  is  obtained  in 
slightly  yellowish  quadratic  prisms,  terminated  by  octahedral  faces.  Frequently  the 
combination  »P  .  P  .  oP  is  found  at  only  one  extremity  of  Iho  prism.  Angle  ooP  : 
odP  =  90°;  odP  :  P  -  139° ;  P  :  P  =  82°  ;  ooP  :  oP  -  90°.  Urea  has  a  cooling 
taste,  like  that  of  saltpetre.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  in  all  pro- 
portions of  hot  water,  and  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol  (in  5  pts.  of  cold  and  1  pt. 
of  boiling  alcohol),  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  120°  and  decomposes  at 
higher  temperatures. 

Decomposition*. — 1.  Under  various  circumstances  urea  takes  up  water,  and  is  re- 
solved into  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia: 

COH'N*  +  H'O    -    CO'  +  2NH". 

This  decomposition  takes  placo  when  urea  is  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  to 
temperatures  above  100°;  or  when  it  is  boiled  with  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia,  or 
warmed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  evaporated  with  solution  of  lead-acetate ;  also 
under  the  influence  of  ozone,  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exxv.  307);  also  by  electrolysis.  (Schlagdenhauffen,  J.  Pharm.  [3], 
xliv.  100.) 

2.  In  many  cases  urea  gives  up  only  half  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  tho 
.  '  other  half  taking  the  form  of  cyanic  or  cyanuric  acid : 

COH«N*    «    COHN  +  KH*. 

Thus  a  solution  of  urea  evaporated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yields  cyanate  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  ammonium  (Won ler  and  Liebig). — Urea  heated  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride yields  phosphate  of  ammonium  aud  cyanic  acid,  together  with  cyanuric  acid, 
ammelide,  &c. — Urea  heated  alone  to  160° — 170°  is  converted  into  biuret  and  cyan- 

2COH'N*    -    CO'H'N'  +  NH». 

17  re*.  Biuret. 

3COH<Na    -    C,0»H«N*  +  3NH«. 

Urea.  Cyanuric 
acid. 

But  if  the  temperature  be  kept  down  to  a  few  degrees  above  the  melting-point,  a  white 
amorphous  residue  is  obtained,  consisting,  according  to  Gerhardt  (7\raitl,  i.  406),  of 
melanurenic  acid  (Gerhardt's  ammeline) : 

4COH'N*    «    COH^N*  +  CO'  +  4NH*. 
Urea.  Melanurenic 

Urea  heated  to  145°— 160°  with  phenol  also  yields  biuret,  together  with  phonato  of 
ammonium.    (Bnever,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxi.  251.) 

Ifydrochlorate  of 'urea  heati-d  to  1 4ft*  yields  chloride  of  ammonium  and  cyanunc  acid. 
(Do  Vry,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxi.219.) 
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When  chlorine  is  passed  over  melted  urea,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  evolved, 
and  thero  remains  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  cyanuric  acid  (Wurtz,  ibid,  hiv 
307): 

6COH4N»  +  3C15    =    2C,0,H,N»  +  4NH4C1  +  2HC1  +  N*. 

3.  By  other  reagents,  urea  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  free  nitro- 
gen.   Thus,  with  nitrous  acid  or  mercuric  nitrite : 

COH'N*  +  N'0»    -    CO*  +  2H'0  +  2NS. 

Similarly,  by  ht/pochlorom  acid  (or  chlorine  in  presence  of  water)  and  hypochlorite: 

COn«Na  +  3C1HO    -    CO'  +  3HC1  +  2H«0  +  N«. 

Tho  decomposition  of  urea  by  excess  of  potassium-permanganate  in  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  caustic  alkali  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  950) ;  under  this* 
circumstances,  the  whole  of  tho  nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  free  state.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  smaller  quantity  of  permanganate  is  used,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  un  a 
escapes  the  first  action  of  the  permanganate  and  remains  in  contact  with  the  manga- 
nat©  of  potassium  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  permanganate,  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  urea  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid.    (Wanklyn  and  Gamgeo.) 

4.  Urea  heated  with  cthylic  oxalate  to  135° — 170°  for  several  hours  in  a  sealtd 
tube,  yieldsoxaniide.ethylic  allophanate,  and  alcohol  (Grabowski,  Ann.Ch. 
Pharm.  exxxiv.  115): 

2COH«N«  +  CaO\C'Hs)»    «    C?0*H4N«  +  (?H«N20J(C«H»)  +  ((7H»tfI0. 

Urea.  Ethylic  oxa-  Oxamtde.  Ethylic  allopha-  Alcohol, 

late.  nalc. 

5.  Urea  heated  with  3  ^ls.  aniline  to  150° — 170°  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms  Ji- 
phenylurea; 

COH*N»  +  2(C,H»)H*N    -    COB^C-IP^N*  +  2NH>. 

Tho  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  triphenyl-rosanilinc  is  formed  from  iwa- 
niline  and  aniline.    (Baey  er,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxi.  251.) 

6.  Urea  treated  with  chlorides  of  acid  radicles  yields  compound  ureas  containing 
those  radicles,  e.g. : 

coh<n»  +  c'H«oci  ~  nci  +  cohj(C'h»o)x*. 

Urea.  Chloride  of  A.ctyluret. 

acetyl. 

7.  With  ethylic  ct/anate  urea  combines  directly,  forming  the  compound  C^  'N'^ 
[-COII4^  +  2CO(C3H1)N],  isomoric  with  creatine,  aud  already  described  as  di- 
ethyl-tricarbonyl-tetramido  (ii.  565). 

8.  When  urea  and  quercetic  acid  are  mixed  in  aqueous  solution  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion, direct  combination  takes  place  ;  but  with  excess  of  urea,  a  yellow  dceompo*itii>n- 
product  is  formed.    (Pfau  ndler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  213.) 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Urea. 

Pure  urea  is  easily  recognised  by  its  behaviour  when  heated.  To  detect  urea  in 
animal  fluids,  the  alcoholic  extract  is  precipitated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  precipi- 
tated crystalline  laminae  are  examined  with  the  microscope-goniometer,  to  ascertain 
whethor  they  exhibit  the  characteristic  anglo  (82°). 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea,  especially  in  urine,  several  method? 
have  been  proposed. — Precipitation  of  tho  alcoholic  extract  with  nitric  acid,  and 
weighing  the  nitrate  of  urea  dried  at  100°,  does  not  yield  exact  results. — Bun  sen's 
method  of  estimation  is  based  upon  the  resolution  of  urea  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
ammonia.  The  urea  is  mixed  with  solution  of  barium-chloride  containing  ammonia :  the 
filtered  liquid  is  heated  in  a  sealod  tube  to  220° — 240° ;  and  the  carbonate  of  barium 
produced  by  the  decomposition  is  weighed  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  375 ;  Jalm*b. 
1847-1848.  p.  989).—  Rugsky  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvi.  92) and  Keintz  {ihid.  Ixvi.  114! 
evaporate  the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  treat  the  black  residue  with  water  to  dis-whv 
out  the  resulting  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  weigh  the  ammonia  as  chloroplatinafe  — 
Millon  {ibid,  lxviii.  370)  decomposes  tho  urea  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrite,  and 
determines  the  carbonic  anhydride  thereby  evolved,  by  absorption  in  a  bulb-apparatos 
containing  potash. — Neubauer  (Jahresb.  1853,  p.  702)  effects  the  same  decomposi- 
tion in  an  apparatus  like  that  of  Fresenius  and  Will  for  estimating  carbonic  acid 
(i.  38),  and  determines  tho  loss  of  weight  resulting  from  tho  escape  of  the  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  nitrogen  together.  This  loss  of  weight,  multiplied  by  0-834,  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  urea. 

Li cbig's  volumetric  method  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxv.  370)  is  based  upon  th<* 
precipitability  of  urea  by  mercuric  nitrate,  and  farther  on  the  circumstance  that  iho 
white  precipitate  thereby  produced  is  not  decomposed,  and  therefore  not  turned  yellow, 
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by  carbonate  of  sodium.  2  vols,  urine  are  mixed  with  1  vol.  of  a  baryta-solution  pre- 
pared with  2  vols,  baryta-water  saturated  in  the  cold,  and  1  vol.  of  a  solution  of 
barium-nitrate  also  saturated  in  the  cold  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  barium  ;  and  a  graduated  solution  of  mercuric  nitrato  is 
added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  this  filtered  liquid  (about  15  c  c.)  till  a  sample  takon 
out  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  convenient  to  dilute 
the  mercuric  solution  to  such  a  degree  that  I  cubic  centimetre  of  it  shall  correspond  to 
0  0 1  grm.  of  urea. 

Bunscn's  method  and  that  of  Ragsky  and  Heintz  give  very  exact  results  ;  those 
obtained  by  Millon's  and  Noubauer's  methods  are  less  satisfactory.    Liebig's  volume- 
tric method  is  easy  and  quick  of  execution,  and  the  results  are  very  exact,  when  cerju- 
tain  necessary  corrections  arc  made.    (See  Uaijns,  p.  966.)  /^^t—jlZ1 

Compounds  of  Urea.  I  tJniV#relty  *- 

o.  With  Acids.—  Hydrochlorate  of  urea,  COIPN'.HCl,  is  produced,  witliX^/CHlG^ 
tion  of  heat,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  urea.    Tho  product  is  a  yellow 
oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.    It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
even  by  moist  air,  aud  is  resolved  by  heat  (at  145°)  into  sal-aminouiac  and  cyanuric 
acid  (p.  952). 

Hitrate,  COIPN^HNQ*. — This  salt,  tho  most  characteristic  of  the  urea-com- 
pounds, is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  but  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
lleuee  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  moderately  dilute 
solutions  of  urea,  nnd  a  concentrated  solution  solidifies  with  nitric  acid  to  a  crystalline, 
pulp.  Nitrate  of  urea  separates  in  these  procipitations  in  shining  lamina?,  which 
appear  undor  tho  microscope  as  rhombic  or  hexagonal  plates,  the  aeuter  augle  of 
which  ■»  82°.  By  slow  evaporation,  or  by  cooling  of  a  warm  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
sometimes  obtained  in  well-defined  prisms.  It  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  and  dissolves  also  in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  (at  about  140°),  aud 
detonates  when  suddenly  heated. 

Oxalate,  2COU4N'.C,04Hs.  — This  salt  separates  in  thin  crystalline  lamina?,  mostly 
grouped  in  tufts,  when  a  solution  of  uroa  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  less  easily  in  cold  water,  still  less  in 
alcohol :  it  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Loschmidt  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  li.  [2],  7,  384),  oxalate  of  urea  crys- 
tallises in  monoclinic  usually  tabular  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  [  ooPoo  ]  . 
oP  .  »P  .  [ooP2]  .  [Poo]  .  4-P  .  +2Pao.  Axes  a  :  b  :  o  =  1  :  0*56415  :  0-49062. 
Anglo  b:c  -  82°  10';  rooPoo]:  ooP  =  112°  12';  oP :  +  2Pc©  =  119°  4'; 
ooP  :  +  2Poo  m  134°  16'.    The  crystals  cleave  perfectly  parallol  to  +  2Poo  . 

The  crystalline  forms  of  sevoral  other  urea-salts  have  also  been  examined  by 
Losch  m  i dt  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  lii.  [2],  238 ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  657).— The  fumaratc, 
2COlI'N«.C*H,0\  acid  malcate,  COH4N\C4II40\  neutral  maleate,  2COH4N,.C'H40\ 
acid  mala/e,  COH'N^C'IPO',  and  succinate,  2COH4Na.C4H«04,  crystallise  in  mono- 
clinic  forms ;  tho  gallate,  COH4N*.C'H*0*,  in  monoclinic  but  nearly  rectangular 
prisms ;  the  parabanate,  COH4N,.C•HiN,0^  and  tho  tartrate,  2COH4N*.C4HaO«,  in 
rhombic  forms ;  and  tho  citrate,  2COH4N2.C8H,,0T,  in  shining,  six-sided,  triclinic 
prisms. 

0.  With  Metallic  Oxides. — On  adding  moist  silver-oxide  to  a  solution  of  urea,  a 
grey  powder  is  deposited,  made  up  of  fino  needles,  and  containing  2COH4N'.3Ag'0. 

Afcrxitrif  nitrate  added  to  a  solution  of  urea  mixed  with  potash,  forms  a  white  precipi- 
tate containing  COH4N*.2HgO. — Mercuric  chloride  forms  in  the  same  solution  a  white 
precipitate,  2COH4N2.3HgO,  which  turns  yellow  in  boiling  water.  On  adding  mer- 
curic oxide  to  a  warm  solution  of  urea,  the  compound  COH4N2.IIgO  appears  to  bo 
produced. 

y.  With  Salts. — A  solution  saturated  in  the  cold  with  equivalent  quantities  of  urea 
and  sodium-chloride,  yields,  on  evaporation,  shining,  well-developed,  monoclinic  prisms 
of  the  compound  COH4N*.NaCl.IPO.—  A  boiling  very  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  1  at.  sodium-nitrate  mixed  with  1  at.  urea,  deposits,  on  cooling,  long  prismatic  crystals 
of  the  compound  COH4N*.NaN03.H,0.  Urea  likewise  forms  crystalhsable  compounds 
with  tho  nitrates  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  chloride  of  cadmium,  and 
mercuric  chloride. 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  urea  forms  tho  two  compounds,  COH'N'.AgNO*  and 
COH4N5.2AgNO\  The  former  is  obtained  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  when  solutions 
of  urea  aud  silver-nitrate  are  mixod  together,  either  cold  or  warm.  The  second  sepa- 
rates in  prismatic  crystals,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  from  a  solution  containing  an 
excess  of  tho  silver-salt.  • 

5.  With  Nitric  Anhydride  and  Mercuric  Oxide.— Mercuric  nitrate  added  to 
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a  solution  of  uroa  forms  a  white  precipitate,  the  composition  of  which  varies  according 
to  cireumstancos.  When  the  two  solutions  are  dilute,  and  mixed  while  warm,  the 
flocculcnt  precipitate  formed  at  first  quickly  changes  to  a  white  granular  powder 
containing  2COH4N,.N*0\4HgO.  When  a  solution  of  silver-nitrato  is  poured  into  a 
solution  of  urea  as  long  as  a  precipitute  is  formed,  and  this  precipitate  is  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  temperature  of  40° — 60°,  it  is  transformed  into  a  mass  of  six-sided 
shining  laniinre,  consisting  of  2COH,Nl.N,Oi.3HgO.  Lastly,  when  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  urea  is  mixed  with  an  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  till  turbidity  ensnes, 
the  liquid  deposits,  on  standing,  crystalline  crusts  made  up  of  small  tabular  crystal*  of 
the  compound  COH<N1.N«0»2HgO.  (Liebig.) 

Tho  composition  of  these  three  compounds  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed ;  it  is  not  known, 
indeed,  whether  they  contain  mercuric  oxide  and  nitrate  of  urea,  or  urea  combined 
with  mercuric  nitrato  and  mercuric  oxido. 

Sult&titulion-derivatives  of  Urea. — Compound  Ureas. 

Thoso  bodies  have  already  been  described  as  rarbamides  (i.  753).  They  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  urea,  not  of  carbamide,  if  carbamide  and  ureawf 
really  distinct  compounds;  for  thoso  which  contain  acid  radicles  arc  produced  bj  tb* 
action  of  acid  chlorides  upon  urea  itself;  and  those  containing  alconol-mdicles  aw 
obtained  by  processes  oxnetly  analogous  to  those  which  yield  normal  urea— viz.,  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanic  others,  or  of  amine- bases  on  cyanic  acid  or  cyanic 
ethers.  Corresponding  derivatives  of  carbamide  might  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
amines  on  phosgeno  or  on  carbonic  ethers,  but  tho  reaction  docs  not  appear  to  haw 
boon  triod. 

Ureas  containing  two  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  are  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  on  cyanic  ethers,  an  amine  being  produced  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  com- 
bining with  the  rest  of  the  cyanic  ether ;  thus  : 

CO(C*H»)N  +  H'O    -    CO*  +  (C'H^H'N. 

Kthylic  Kth}  Limine, 

cyanate. 

CO(C*H4)N  +  (C«H4)H>N    -  COH«(CH8)?N*. 

Etbjllc  Diethjlurea. 
cyan  at  i\ 

Uiethylurea  is  also  produced  by  distilling  tho  oily  body,  OH^N'O',  formed  by  U» 
action  of  potash  on  cyan  uric  other  (ii.  293): 

C-H"N»0J    =    CO(C«H»)N  +  COH'CCH^'N1. 

Ethylic  Diethylurca. 
cyanate. 

Polymeric  ureas  containing  ethylene  ore  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  ortlw 
cyanic  ethers  on  othyleno-diamincs  (ii.  695): 

(C*H4)"H,N«C1>  +  2COAgN   -   2AgCl  +  CO,H,(CtH«)'N<. 

Chloride  of  el hy-        Cyanatu  of  Ethyiene-urea. 
Ifiie.dlwnmonium.  »iWer. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  tho  compound  ureas  are  analogous  to  those  of  uf& 
itself.  They  mostly  crystallise  in  deliquescent  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  They  form  crystallisable  compounds  with  nitric  acid,  but  on  the  whole  «k 
nnt  unite  with  acids  so  easily  as  normal  urea.  Those  which  contain  only  1 
alcohol -radicle  are  resolved  by  heat  into  cyanic  acid  and  an  amine-base.  Dimethyl- 
urea  and  diethylurea  are  volatile  without  decomposition  ;  or,  rather,  they  are  repro- 
duced, during  the  distillation,  by  the  combination  of  tho  products  (cyanuric  ether  a»i 
ethylamine,  for  example)  resulting  from  their  decomposition  in  the  earlier  stage  of  th* 
process.  * 

TTAEXDES,  Compounds  containing  the  elements  of  a  urea-salt  minus  water.  (&* 
Uric  Acid,  p.  958.) 

UEET.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  group  CH'NO,  which,  by  substitution 
for  1  at.  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  may  bo  supposed  to  form  urea,  and  by 

substitution  for  2  at.  hydrogen,  biuret,  (CH^°^|n  (i.  600). 
URETHAMYLANE.    Syn.  with  Amtlic  Carbamate. 

TTRETHANB.   A  name  first  applied  to  ethylic  carbamate,  afterwards  extended 
to  all  carbamic  ethers  (i.  750). 
TTRETHYXtAlffB.   Syn.  with  M  kthylic  Carbamate. 

tmiC  ACn>.  C*N*li40\  Lithic  acid.  Hamsaure.—TW\»  important  0"id  wm 
discovered  by  Schcole  in  1776,  but  was  first  submitted  to  a  minute  examination  by- 
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Liebig  and  Wdhler  in  1838  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  241).  Its  reactions  and  trans- 
formations have  also  been  examined  by  Brugnatelli  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  viii. 
201),  who  discovered  alloxan ;  by  P rout  (Ann.  Phil.  xiv.  363),  who  discovered  mur- 
exide;  further  by  Gregory  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  334;  lx.  267),  Schlieper 
(itnd.  Iv.  252;  lvi.  1;  lxvii.  231),  Polouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  vi.  71),  and,  moro 
especially  of  late  years,  by  Baeyer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  190;  cxxx.  129  ;  cxxxv. 
312;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  621  ;  1864,  p.  632;  1865,  p.  362),  who  has  discovered  a  con- 
siderable numbt-r  of  now  derivatives  of  uric  acid,  and  given  the  most  complete  and 
connected  account  of  the  uric  acid  group  of  compounds  yet  published. 

Uric  acid  is  a  product  of  tho  incomplete  oxidation  of  animal  tissue.  In  combination 
chiefly  with  ammonia,  it  forms  tho  principal  urinary  constituent  voided  by  insects, 
land-reptiles,  and  birds  (whonc©  it  is  found  in  guano).  Normally  it  occurs,  but  in 
small  proportion,  in  tho  urine  of  man,  and  is  found  in  yet  smaller  proportions  in  that  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  aud  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  that  of  herbivorous  and 
omnivorous  quadrupeds. 

According  to  various  authorities,  it  is  constantly  present  in  the  juices  of  tho 
human  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  and  brain.  The  merest  traces  of  i^m-  also  met 
with  normally  in  blood ;  but  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  such  as  albuminuria,  and  moro 
especially  gout,  its  proportion  in  the  blood  becomes  vory  appreciable.  In  certain 
cases  of  gout,  indeed,  all  tho  fluids  of  the  body  are  found  moro  or  less  saturated  with 
uric  acid,  and  some  of  them  even  supersaturated,  so  as  to  deposit  the  concretions  of 
sodium-urate,  commonly  known  as  chalk-stones.  Lastly,  the  excess  of  it,  occurring 
under  greater  or  less  derangement  of  bodily  health,  is  frequently  discharged  by  tho 
kidneys,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  urinary  sediment,  gravol,  or  calculus. 

No  artificial  method  of  producing  uric  acid  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Preparation. — Tho  best  material  for  preparing  uric  acid  is  the  excrement  of  serpents. 
This  substance,  which  consists  chiefly  of  ammonium-urato,  is  boiled  with  dilute 
potash  or  soda-ley,  till  completely  dissolved ;  and  tho  filtered  solution  is  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  tho  uric  acid  is  thrown  down  as  a 
tfocculent  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  Potush  is  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  than  soda,  because  urate  of  potassium  is  much  moro  solublo 
than  urato  of  sodium. 

Uric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  guano,  by  boiling  that  substance  with  a  diluto 
solution  of  borax  (1  pt.  borax  to  120  pts.  water),  whereby  asolutionof  sodium-urate  is 
obtained,  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — Uric  acid  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  anhydrous,  and  forms 
small  perfectly  white  crystallino  scales.  When  slowly  deposited  from  dilute  solu- 
tions, it  sometimes  separates  in  large  crystals  containing  OTi'N'O'^H'O.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  1  pt.  of  it  requiring  15,000  pts.  of  cold  and  1,800  pts.  of  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it ;  in  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  quite  insoluble.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it  abundantly  when  heated,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  very  deliquescent  compound,  containing  CiN*H40*.4S04H*,  according  to  Fritzsc  he  ; 
C'N'IPO'^SO'H',  according  to  Lowe  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1867,  i.  442).  Water  added 
to  the  solution  precipitates  the  uric  acia. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Dry  uric  acid,  when  heated,  decomposes  without  melting,  giving 
off  hydrocyanic  acid,  vielding  a  sublimate  of  cyanuric  acid,  cyanato  of  ammonium, 
urea,  and  carbonate  or  ammonium,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  rosiduo. — Uric  acid 
heated  with  water  for  some  time  to  180°,  undergoes  a  decomposition,  the  chief  product 
of  which  is  mycomelic  acid  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  211) : 

C»N'IPO*    -    C«N«H«Oa  +  CO. 

An  alkaline  solution  of  uric  acid  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  yields  uroxanic  acid, 
together  with  formic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  urea. — 3.  Uric  acid  fused  with  hydrate  of 
potassium,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  residue  containing  oxalato,  carbonato,  anil 
cyanate  of  potassium. 

4.  Dry  uric  acid  is  not  attacked  by  dry  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
heated  in  tho  gas,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  cyanic  acid  together  with  other  products. 
When  chlorine  acts  upon  uric  acid  in  presence  of  water,  alloxan  and  parabanic  acid 
aro  produced  in  the  first  instance,  ana  ultimately  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  am- 
monia. According  to  L.  Hardy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  ii.  372),  uric  acid  suspended 
in  water  is  converted  by  bromine,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  alloxan  and  urea: 

C'N'H'O*  +  Br*  +  2H*0    -    C'N'H'O4  +  CN'II'O  +  2HBr. 
If  the  mixture  becomes  heated  during  the  reaction,  parabanic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
bromide  o^  ammonium  are  likewise  produced.    Chlorine  and  iodine  act  in  like  manner. 

Most  oxidising  substances  convert  uric  acid  into  alloxan  or  parabanic  acid ;  when 
boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  had,  it  yields  allantoic— With  c/dorous  acid,  it 
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yields,  according  to  Schiol  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  78),  a  chlorinated  acid  called 
chlomluric  acid  (i.  884). — Ozone  is  quickly  absorbed  by  uric  acid,  forming  allan- 
toiu  and  urea,  together  with  other  products  (Gorup-Besanez,  ilnd.  ex.  433). 
Uric  acid  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium-ferricyanide  containing  caustic  potash, 
yields  earbonnte  of  potassium  and  allantoin,  part  of  which  is  ultimately  converted  into 
lantanuric  acid  and  urea. 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Uric  acid  may  be  recognised  by  its  insolubility  in 
water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  its  crystalline  character  under  the  microsoop? 
(generally  rhombic  tables  with  the  obtuse  angles  rounded  off,  and  often  associated  with 
dumbbell-shaped  crystals*),  and  especially  by  its  reaction  with  nitric  acul.  On 
moistening  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  yellow  or  reddish 
rt-siduo  is  obtained,  which  assumes  a  fine  violet-red  colour  when  treated  with  ammonia, 
and  violet-blue  with  potash  (murexide  and  purpurate  of  potassium,  iv.  748).  Anotlur 
very  delicate  reaction  is  given  by  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  66).  The  uric  acid 
is  dissolved  in  catenate  of  sodium,  and  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  laid  on  paper  mois- 
tened with  silver*solution  ;  if  uric  acid  is  present,  a  brown  spot  is  formed,  carbonate  of 
silver  being  roiflted  by  uric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  uric  acid  in  urine,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  tho  pulverulent  deposit 
of  uric  acid  is  weighed.    (See  Ubine,  p.  967). 

Urates.— Uric  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  salts  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  murt 
more  easily  in  alkaline  liquids,  especially  when  heated,  freely  soluble  also  in  solution* 
of  borax.  They  have  been  oxamined  chiefly  by  Bensch  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  IS?; 
lxv.  181). 

Acid  urate  of  ammonium,  CiN,H,(NH*)0,t  is  produced  whenever  uric  arid  and 
ammonia  como  in  contact,  and  usually  forms  a  white  amorphous  mass,  but  is  df  ported 
in  fine  needles  from  a  solution  containing  excess  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  in  1,800  pts. 
of  cold  water.  This  salt  occurs,  together  with  froo  uric  acid,  in  tho  excrements  of 
birds  and  serpents.    The  neutral  ammonium-salt  is  not  known. 

Potassium-salts. — Tho  neutral  salt,  C*N,n,K,0,f  is  obtained  by  saturating  » 
cold  dilute  solution  of  potash,  free  from  carbonate,  with  uric  acid,  and  boiling  don 
the  solution  in  a  retort.  At  a  certain  degrco  of  concentration,  the  salt  is  depoMted  in 
fine  anhydrous  needles,  which  may  bo  purified  by  decanting  the  clear  liquid  find 
washing  with  dilute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  44  pts  of  cold  and  35  pts.  of  boiling 
water;  the  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling.  The  salt  has  a  caustic  taste, 
and  quickly  absorbs  carbonic  ucid  from  tho  air. — The  acid  salt,  C^N'H'KO1,  is  preci- 
pitated in  a  granular  form  on  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  th* 
neutral  salt.  It  dissolves  in  800  pts.  of  cold  and  in  about  80  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
from  which  solution  it  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  amorphous  flocks. 

There  are  two  urates  of  sodium — the  neutral  salt,  containing  C^N'H'Xa'O'.H'O 
and  tho  acid  salt,  C^TPNuO'.    Both  are  less  solublo  than  tho  corresponding  pot«- 
sium-salts. 

Urate  of  Lithium  is  more  soluble  than  any  of  tho  other  alkuline  urates:  hew* 
lithia-water  is  sometimes  prescribed  to  gouty  patieuts,  and  others  who  suffer  from  » 
superabundance  of  that  acid. 

Urates  of  lia  rium.— Tho  neutral  salt,  C4N«IFBa"Os,  is  obtained  by  adding  ur> 
acid  to  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  baryta,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess.  One  pt.of 
it  dissolves  in  7,900  pts.  of  cold  and  1,790  pts.  of  boiling  water. — Tho  acid  salt. 
Cl,N"H'Ba"0*,  produced  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  water  and  carbonato  of  barium,  i* » 
white  powdor,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Urates  of  Strontium. — These  salts  are  prepared  liko  the  barium-salts.— Th? 
neutral  salt,  CsN4H,Sr"0*.2H,0,  appears  under  tho  microscope  as  a  maps  of  fin? 
needles  grouped  in  stars.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  tho  air ;  gives  off  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  165°  ;  decomposes  at  170°;  dissolves  in  4,300  pts.  of  cold  and  l.T?0 
pts.  of  boiling  water.— Tho  acid  salt,  C"N,H,Sr',0,.2H,Ot  is  white,  amorphous,  inso- 
luble in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  One  pt.  of  it  dissolves  iu  603  pts.  of  cold  and  276  pL«.of 
boiling  water. 

Urates  of  Calcium.— -The  neutral  salt,  CsN«HICa"0,f  is  obtained  by  dropping  » 
solution  of  the  neutral  potassium-salt  into  a  boiling  solution  of  calcium-chloride^till  a 
permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  boiling  the  solution  for  an  hour;  unite  of 
calcium  is  then  deposited  in  anhydrous  grains,  solublo  in  1,500  pts.  of  cold  and  1,44^ 
pts.  of  boiling  water.— The  acid  salt,  C,,N*H,C*''0\2IIaOf  separates,  on  mixing 
chloride  of  calcium  with  a  boiling  solution  of  acid  urate  of  potassium,  as  an  amorphous 

•  Thorn  crystal*  have  been  mppotcil  to  eon»i*t  of  amtnoniuno-oxalurate,  but  their  nature  hai  not 
beeu  exactly  a*c«rVtitied. 
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precipitate,  soluble  in  603  pts.  of  cold  and  276  pts.  of  boiling  water,  much  more  soluble 
in  water  containing  chloride  of  potassium. 

Urate  of  Magnesium. — The  neutral  salt  is  not  known. — The  acid  salt, 
C,0N"Il,Mg"0-.6H<0,  separates,  after  two  or  three  hours,  from  a  mixturo  of  magne- 
sium-sulphate and  acid  potassium-unite,  in  silky  nodules,  which  often  float  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  solution  of  these  nodules  in  boiling  water  deposits  needles, 
which  at  170°  give  off  19*2  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  corresponding  to  rather 
less  than  5  at.  H'O. 

Urates  of  Copper. — The  eupric  salt  is  a  green  precipitato,  which  turns  brown 
when  boiled  with  water.  A  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potash  produces,  in  an  alkaline 
eupric  solution,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cuprous  urate,  which  is  permanent  in 
the  air,  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  uric  acid  and  cuprous  chloride, 
does  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  hot  water  or  potash-ley,  but  when  boiled  with  the 
alkaline  eupric  solution,  is  converted  into  red  cuprous  oxide  (Berlin,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
lxxxi.  184).  Babo  and  Meissnor  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  639)  havo  applied  this  reac- 
tion to  the  volumetric  estimation  of  uric  acid ;  but  the  results  do  not  appear  to  bo  very 
trustworthy. 

Urate  of  Zead,C,0N'Il,Pb"Oa,  isobtained — by  dropping  a  dilnto  solution  of  neutral 
potassium-urate  into  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  lead-nitnitc,  separating  the  yellow 
precipitate  which  first  forms,  and  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  the  potassium-salt  to  tho 
filtrate — as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  apparently  anhydrous,  and  quite  insolublo 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Urate  of  Sil veris  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  quickly  suffers  reduction. 

Ethyl u bio  Acids.  (Dry gin,  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  630.)— Noutral  urate  of  lead 
heated  with  excess  of  ethylic  iodide  to  100°  for  24  hours,  or  to  120°  for  12  hour*, 
yields — together  with  iodide  of  lead^two  ethylic  derivatives  of  uric  acid :  namely,  di- 
ethyluricacid,  CiN«H,(C,H»),0^  andtriethyluricacid,  C*N4H(  CIP^O*,  which 
may  be  separated  by  cold  ether-alcohol,  tho  latter  only  dissolving  therein. 

biethyluric  acid,  the  most  abundant  product  of  the  reaction,  dissolves  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  other,  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  when  its  alcoholic  solution 
is  evaporated,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  broom-shaped  groups  of  short  obtuso 
needles,  which  sublime  with  difficulty.  It  dissolves  in  cold  potash-ley,  and  is  preci- 
pitated therefrom  by  hydrochloric  acid,  in  amorphous  flocks  which  turn  rod  after  somo 
time.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  products 
have  not  bien  examined.    Iodide  of  ethyl  converts  it  into  the  triethylated  compound. 

Triethyluric  acid  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  hot  water,  crystallises  in  small 
slender  needles,  melts  when  carefully  heated,  and  sublimes  very  easily.  It  dissolves 
in  potash,  and  is  precipitated  thorefrom  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  white  needles.  When 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  off  gas,  and  yiolds  a  product  having  tho  compo- 
sition, but  not  the  properties,  of  diethyluric  acid. 


Products  formed  from  Uric  Acid  by  Oxidation,  £c. 

Uric  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  altored  by  oxidising  agents, 
and  the  great  number  of  definite  and  cry stalli sable  compounds  obtained  in  this 
manner,  or  by  treating  tho  immediate  products  of  oxidation  with  acids,  alkalis,  re- 
ducing agents,  &c.  Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  compounds  thus  produced  : — 


Vric  acid  . 
Pseudo-uric  acid 
Uroxanic  acid  . 
Alloxan 

Alloxanic  acid  . 
Alloxantin 
Barbituric  acid  . 
1  Jromobarbituric 


C»N'H'0'.H« 

C5N«1IS0«.H 

C*N«H"OUIa 

C«N'H«0».Hs 
CN'IPO'.SH'O 
C4N2IPOs.HJ 
acidC'lPH'BrOMI 


D-ibromobarbituric ) 


acid 
Violuric  acid 
Dilituric  acid 
Violantin  . 
Dialuric  acid 
Uramil 


C*N2H«BrfO" 

C'NTH'O'.H 
C»N»IPO» 


Thionuric  acid 
Hydurilic  acid 
Allantoin 
Olycoluril 
Mycomclic  acid 
Oxaluric  acid 
Allan turic  acid 
Hydantoin  . 
Hydantoic  acid 
Allituric  acid 
Leucoturic  acid 
Parabanic  acid 
Dibarbituric  acid 


Mesox:dic  acid 


C«N»H»0«.S.II* 
C*N«H<0«.H8 

C'N'H'O* 
C«N«H»0'.H 
C^IPOVH 
CWH'O'.U 

<?NfH»0«.H 

CN'IPOUl 

C«N#H»0\H 

C"N*HsO" 

C»N<H<0».H« 

C"N«lPOfi 

CO1!!* 


When  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  an  oxidising  agent,  in  presence  of  water,  it  givos  up 
two  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  to  tho  oxidising  agont,  while  the  dehydrogenised  residue 
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(which  may  be  called  dehyduric  acid)  reacts  with  water  to  form  mesoxalic  acid 
and  urea: 

C»N«IPO»  +  4IFO    «    C'H'O4  +  2CNaHlO. 

Dohrduric  Mesoxalic  Urea, 

acid.  acid. 

Tho  separation  of  the  urea  generally  takes  place,  however,  by  two  stages,  the  first 
portion  being  removed  moro  easily  than  the  second ;  thus,  when  dilute  nitric  a* 'a!  acts 
upon  uric  acid,  alloxan  is  produced ;  and  this,  when  heated  with  baryta-wator,  is  fur- 
ther resolved  into  mesoxalic  acid  and  urea : 

ON'IPO*  +  2H*0   -  C*N*H'04  +  CN*H'0. 

Dehyduric  Alloxan.  Urea, 

acid. 

C«N«H*0»  +  2H*0    a    C'H'O4  +  CN*H«0. 

Alloxan.  Mesoxalic  Urea. 

acid. 


Moreover,  the  urea  is  frequently  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  by  tit 
action  of  tho  a^s  or  alkalis  present. 

Alloxan  is  a  monureide  of  mesoxalic  acid — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound  of  that 
acid  with  ono  atom  of  urea  minus  2H*0  ;  and  the  hypothetical  dehyduric  tcid  is  the 
diureide  of  tho  samo  acid,  derived  from  it  by  addition  of  1  at.  urea  and  subtraction 
of  4  at.  water.  Now,  by  hydrogenising  mesoxalic  acid,  we  obtain  tartronic  acid. 
C'H'O*;  and  by  hydrogenising  alloxan,  wo  obtain  dialuric  acid,  which  two  bodies, 
accordingly,  bear  to  uric  acid  the  same  relation  that  mesoxalic  acid  and  urea  bear  to 
dehyduric  acid :  thus— 

CIPO4.      C'N'HK)4.  C»N4H'0». 

Mesoxalic        Alloxan.  Dehvduric 
acid.  acid. 

C'IFO4.      C*N'H404.  C»N«H«0*. 

Tartronic         Dialuric  Uric  acid. 


And  just  as  tho  hypothetical  dehyduric  acid  yields  mesoxalic  acid  and  alloxan,  so  should 
actual  uric  acid  yield  tartronic  and  dialuric  acids.  These  bodies,  however,  have  nut 
been  obtained  by  the  direct  breaking-up  of  uric  acid,  but  only  by  rebydrogenianf 
the  mesoxalic  acid  and  alloxan  which  result  from  the  breaking-up  of  its  dehydro- 
genised product. 

Provisionally,  however,  dialuric  and  uric  acids  may  be  regarded  as  tartron-arcide 
and  tartron-diuroide,  respectively. 

The  several  bodies  just  mentioned  are  typical  of  three  well-defined  classes  of  com- 
pounds, to  one  or  other  of  which  an  immense  number  of  uric  acid  products  may  b* 
referred.  First,  there  is  the  class  of  simple  non-nitrogenous  acids,  or  an-ureide*. 
liko  tartronic  and  mesoxalic  acid ;  secondly,  there  is  a  class  of  bodies  containing  3 
residue  of  the  acid  plus  one  residue  of  urea — these  are  tho  mon-ureides,  such  a* 
dialuric  acid  and  alloxan  ;  and,  lastly,  the  class  of  bodies  containing  a  residue  of  tho 
acid  plus  two  residues  of  urea,  or  the  di-ureidos,  such  as  uric  acid  itself. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  tho  most  complex  non-nitrogenous  product  obtainable  directij 
from  uric  acid,  constitutes  the  third  term  in  the  following  series : 


CH*0\  Carbonic  acid, 
CPH'O4,  Oxalic  acid, 
C*H*0»,  Mesoxalic  acid, 

each  of  which  contains  1  at.  carbonic  oxido,  CO,  more  than  the  preceding.  Nov. 
when  mesoxalic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nascent  oxygen,  its  excess  of  carbonic  oxide  * 
removed  in  tho  form  of  carbonic  dioxide,  and  it  is  thus  converted  into  oxalic  acid : 

C'H'O*  +  0    «    CO*  +  CH'O4. 
Mesoxalic  Oxalic 
acid.  acid. 

Honce,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  moro  active  oxidation  than  that  which  suffices 
to  produce  mesoxalic  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid,  which  may  occur  either  in  its  simp'"' 
nnurcido  state,  or  conjugated  with  1  at.  urea  to  form  a  monureide,  such  as  part- 
ban  ic  acid ;  or  with  2  at.  urea  to  form  a  diureide,  such  as  my  comelic  acid,  a  bodj 
related  to  oxalic  acid  just  as  uric  acid  is  related  to  mesoxalic  acid. 

Ia  liko  manner,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  ft  still  more  powerful  oxidation  than 
suffices  to  produce  oxalic  acid,  we  obtain  carbouic  acid,  which,  like  oxalic  and  raw- 
oxalic  acids,  is  also  capable  of  giving  rise  to  ureides.    No  ureidc  of  carbonic  acid 
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has,  indeed,  yet  been  formed  directly  from  uric  acid,  the  active  treatment  required  to 
effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid  producing  also  a  separation  from  ono 
another  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  which,  howevor,  may  be  obtained  in 
combination  by  other  means.  Allophanic  acid,  for  instance,  is  a  monureide  of 
carbonic  acid ;  but  no  diureide  of  this  acid  appears  to  have  been  yet  produced. 

Alloxan,  the  monureide  of  mesoxalic  acid  above  mentioned,  is  formed  from  raes- 
ozalato  of  uroa  by  elimination  of  2  at  water;  but  thero  is  another  monureide, 
namely  alloxan ic  acid,  which  differs  from  the  original  salt  by  only  1  at.  water. 
Similarly,  oxalic  acid  forms  two  monurcides — namely,  parabanic  acid  or  paraban, 
analogous  to  alloxan  ;  and  oxaluric  acid,  analogous  to  alloxanic  acid.  Carbonic 
acid,  however,  forms  but  a  single  ureide,  which  is  produced  by  the  elimination  of  only 
1  at.  water,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the  oxaluric  and  alloxanic 
acids :  thus — 

Acids.  Urtides. 
CH*0«,   Carbonic.         C*N»H40\   Allophanic  acid. 

oh'o«,  oxalic.  g"1^^ 

'  jC,N«H»0,t  Paraban. 

C*H»0»  Mesoxalic.       I£'5*5!2!*   Alloxanic  acid, 
^nv.^oiauc.       }C,NsH,0«,  Alloxan. 

Similarly,  among  the  diureides,  some  are  formed  from  tho  corresponding  monureidcs 
by  elimination  of  one  atom,  and  others  by  elimination  of  two  atoms  of  water. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  as  already  observed,  is  convertible,  by  dcoxidation  or  hydrogenation, 
into  tartronic  acid,  and  by  pushing  the  deoxidation  a  stage  further,  malonic  acid  is 
obtained,  both  of  which  acids  are  capable  of  forming  monureidos  and  diureides  ;  and, 
in  a  similar  manner,  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  furnish  a  variety  of  similar  deoxida- 
tion-products. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  group  thus  produced,  the 
most  important  are  included  in  tho  following  table,*  which  is  divided  perpendicularly 
into  three  columns  of  an-urcides,  mon-ureides,  and  di-ureides,  and  horizontally  into 
three  layers  of  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  mesoxalic  products.  The  compounds  connected  by 
dotted  lines  differ  in  composition  from  one  another  by  an  excoss  or  deficit  of  ono  atonv 
of  urea  minus  one  atom  of  wator,  while  thoso  standing  on  the  same  level  in  the  ad- 
joining columns,  and  unconnected  by  dotted  lines,  differ  from  one  another  by  an  excess 
or  deficit  of  one  atom  of  urea  minus  two  atoms  of  water : — 

An-ureidet.  Mon-ureides.  Di-urcidcs. 

CH'O*.  Carbonic  -C*NlH<0»,  Allophanic. 

C«N«H«0\  Aceturea. 

^  -'C«N«H«0\  Glycoluric  .C'WO',  GlycoluriL 

-''CWH-O*.  Allantoin. 

C*H<03,  Acetic/  ' 

CWO*.  Glycollic:  C*N»H«0J,  Hydantoin. ' 

C«H'0\  Glyoxylic.  '            CN'H'O',  L*ntanuric.' '  C^N'H'O',  Mycomelic 

„  -  -  '  '  '  .C'N'H'O4,  Oxaluric. 
CH'O',  Glyoxalic.-'  . 

CKK>\  Oxalic.  - '  "  C'N'H'O',  Parabanic. 

C»N,H»0,  Hypoxanthino. 

C»H«0«,  Malonic.                CNHI^O',  Barbituric  CsN4H«0»,  Xanthine. 

C»H«0\  Tartronic              C4N»H*0»,  Dialuric.  C4N<H«0«,  Uric  acid. 

C^H^O4,  Alloxanic  -C*N«H«04,  Pseudo-uric 

C'H'O*.  Mesoxalic  — — C'NIHK)4,  Alloxan. 

Between  some  of  tho  consecutive  monureides  shown  in  this  table,  there  exist  bodies 
forme<l  by  the  union  of  the  two  consecutivo  monureides,  with  elimination  of  water. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  allituric,  lantanuric,  and  hydurilic  acids, 
and  of  alloxantin;  thus: 

C*N4H«04    -    C«NlirO«  +  CWWO*  -  H»0. 

Allituric  Hjdantoln.  Lantanuric 

acid.  acid. 

•  OdUng'*  "  Lectures  on  Animal  ChcmUtry  "  (London,  I8«i)  p.  138. 
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C«N4H(0»    -    C'N'ITO1  +  C'NTPO*  -  H«0. 

Leuroluric  Lantanuric  Parabanir 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

CN'IPO*    =    C4N»H«0»  +  CfN»H40«  -  WO. 

Hjdurilic  Barbituric  Plaluric 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

C'N'H'O'    =    C'N'H'O'  +  C'N'H'O4  -  H'O. 

Allountin.  Dialuric  Alloxan. 

acid. 

All  tho  compounds  above  formulated  arc  described  in  their  alphabetical  places, 
except  barbituric  acid,  glycoluril,  glycoluric  acid,  and  some  derivatives  of  acctylurea 
or  aeetureidc. 

1.  Oxalic  Monureidts. — Glycoluric  acid,  C'N'H'O1,  appears  to  bo  identical  with 
Baoy  era  hydantoic  acid  (iii.  177). 

The  barium-salt  of  this  acid  is  produced,  together  "with  urea,  by  heating  glycoluril 
(p.  901)  with  baryta-water : 

CiN2II.oa  +  2H,0    =    C'N'H-O'  +  CNTO'O. 

Glycoluril.  Glycoluric  Urea. 

DCld. 

The  urea,  however,  splits  up,  in  presence  of  tho  baryta,  into  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia, so  that  carbonate  of  barium  is  deposited  and  ammonia  given  off. 

Tho  glycolurate  of  barium  remains  in  solution,  and  by  decomposing  this  solution 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  tho  filtrate,  glycoluric  acid  is  obtained  in 
transparent  cry  stals.  Its  dilute  solution,  treated  with  silver-oxido  in  excess,  yields  an 
alkaline  liquid,  which  gradually  deposits  a  silver-salt,  C'X^PAgO*,  in  fine  pearly 
scales  and  warty  tufts  of  white  needles;  on  acidulating  with  nitric  acid,  or  adding 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  pearly  scales  are  deposited  immediately.  (Rheineck,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exxxiv.  219.) 

Lan  tan  uric  acid,  C'N'H^O',  is  probably  identical  with  the  allanturic  acid  of 
Pelouzo  (i.  132),  and  with  difihlan  (ii.  322). 

The  relations  of  lantanuric  uud  oxaluric  acid  to  one  another,  and  to  another 
uric  acid  product  called  oxaluramido  (iv.  277),  uro  the  same  as  those  of  hydrogen 
and  water  to  ammonia  : 

II.H,  hydrogen  C»NJH,(H)Os,  lantanuric  acid. 

H.flO,  water  C,N-H,(HO)0\  oxaluric  acid. 

H.H-'N,  ammonia     ....    C'N'H^irNJO1,  oxaluramide. 

Tribromacetylurea,  C'N'H'BHO5  =  CN»H»( 0*1^0)0,  is  deposits  from  a 
solution  of  dibromobarbituric  acid  saturated  with  bromine,  after  standing  for  twelve 
hours,  or  moro  quickly  on  agitatiou,  in  colourless  prismatic  needles: 

C4N^H,Br*0,  +  H»0  +  Br    =    C'NUI'Br'O*  +  CO'  +  HBr. 

The  same  compound  is  separated  by  chlorine  from  a  solution  of  dibromobarbituric  acid. 
It  is  sparingly  solublo  iu  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  vapour  or  powder 
strongly  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eyes.  It  melts  at  140°,  with- 
out decomposition,  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  nt  123°;  and  when  more 
strongly  heated,  gives  off  an  oil  (probably  tribromaeetamide),  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing, while  cyanuric  acid  remains  behind.  Tribromacetylurea  is  decomposed  by  b  il- 
ing  with  water,  acids,  or  alkalis,  yielding  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  bromoform,  the  for- 
mation of  these  products  being,  however,  preceded  by  that  of  an  intermediate  avid, 
probably  C'N'll'BrMl'O. — A  solution  of  tribromacetylurea  in  ammonia  becomes  turbid 
immediately  on  boiling,  with  separation  of  bromoform;  and  the  filtrate,  when  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  deposits  long  needles  of  isobiuret,  CN'IPOMI'O,  which 
melts  at  185°  (biuret  at  177°).  but  resembles  biuret  in  other  respects. 

Monobromacetylurea,  C»N»H*BrO»  =  CN,H»(C2H,BrO)0,  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing 3  pts.  urea  with  5  pts.  bromide  of  bromacetyl,  and  recrysUllising  the  product, 
from  dilute  alcohol,  in  needles,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  arc  decom- 
posed by  water  at  the  boiling  heat,  also  by  alkalis.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  glycol  \  l- 
urea  (hydantoin,  iii.  177),  or  into  oxacetylurea  (glycoluric  acid): 

CNJHs(C'H-BrO)0    -    CN'H!(C-H20)"0  +  HBr. 

Brcjinacctylurca.  Gljcolylurea. 

CN»H'(C*HsBrO)0  +  H-0    -    CN!'H,[C2ns(H0)0]0  +  HBr. 

Broraacetrlurea.  Ox.icenlima. 

2.  Oxalic  Diurtidcs. — Allantoin  and  mycomelic  acid  are  described  in  tboir 
alphabetical  places. 

Glycoluril,  CNWO*  is  doposited  in  octahedral  crystals,  when  a  solution  of 
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allantoic,  in  about  30  pts.  water,  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with 
sodium-amalgam  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  sodium.  It  contains  1  at.  oxygen 
less  than  allantoic  When  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  is  resolved  into  glycol  uric  acid 
and  urea  (p.  960).  (Rheineck.) 

3.  Meaoxalie  Monur rides. — The  most  important  of  these  compounds  appear  to  bo 
alloxan  and  barbituric  acid.  Alloxan,  the  first  discovered  product  of  the  artificial 
oxidation  of  uric  acid,  has  recently  been  recognised  by  Liebig,  as  a  pre-formed  con- 
stituent of  urine.  When  treated  with  bromine,  it  yields  dibromobarbituric  acid,  con- 
vertible, by  successive  dehydrogenation,  into  bromobarbituric  and  barbituric  acid, 
which  last  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  nucleus  of  the  following  series  of  compounds : 

Mesoxalic  Monur eides. 

ClNsH,(HO)10,      .      .      .      Alloxanic  acid. 
ON^Br^O"       .       .       .       Dibromobarbituric  acid. 

CWITO"       ....       Barbituric  acid. 

<^^L^1?^S  .  C4N«H»(Br)0»  ....      Bromobarbituric  acid. 
%<S^tVC    C«N«H»(HO)0»       .      .       .      Dialuric  acid. 

University  c  ,^^^0,  Uramile. 

Af/CHlGN^X  C^'H^NSO^O*.  .  .  Thionuric  acid. 

 ^    C*N*H»(NO)0'       .  .  .  Violuric  acid. 

C,N*H,(N03)0«      .  .  .  Dilituric  acid. 

CN'H^N'OOO4     .  .  .  Violantin. 

Tin's  last  body,  violantin,  appears  to  be,  not  a  residuary,  but  a  completed  compound 
of  violuric  and  dilituric  acids.  The  mutual  relationship  of  barbituric  acid,  dialuric 
acid,  and  uramile  in  this  subgroup,  is  strictly  parallel  to  that  of  lantanuric  acid,  oxaluric 
acid,  and  oxaluramide  in  the  oxalic  group.  Moreover,  malonic  and  barbituric  acids  are 
homologous  wit  h  oxalic  and  parabanic  acids  respectively. 

Dibromobarbituric  acid, or  Bromalloxaia,Ci~8'Il1Tir3Ot.  (Baoyer,  Jahresb. 
1863,  p.  634  ;  1864,  p.  632.)— This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
violuric,  dilituric,  or  hydurilic  acid, according  to  the  equations:— 

C^m\m)0*  +  Br«    -    C,NlH*BrlO«  +  NOBr  + 
Violuric  acid.  Dibromobarbi. 


C'NTP(NO«)0»  +  Br*    »    C'N'HTJr'O'  +  NO*Br  +  HBr. 
Dilituric  i 


C^H'O*  +  H'O  +  Br*    -    C'N'HWO'  +  C«N*H»0*  +  4HBr. 

Hjdurilic  Dibromobarbi-  Alloxan, 

acid.  turic  acid. 

To  prepare  it,  hydurilic  acid  (iii.  220)  is  triturated  to  a  paste  with  nitric  acid  ;  bro- 
mine is  added  as  long  as  it  is  taken  up,  and  the  solution  is  warmed,  whereupon  it 
gives  off  nitrous  acid,  and  deposits  dibromobarbituric  acid. 

In  this  reaction  the  hydurilic  acid  is  first  converted  into  violuric  or  dilituric  acid, 
which  is  then  transformed  into  dibromobarbituric  acid,  as  above. 

This  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  brilliant  plates  or  prism-,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
motric  system.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When 
boiled  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  quickly  decomposed  into  bydrobromic  acid  and  alloxan  ; 
but  it  may  be  crystallised  easily  from  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  decompose  it.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  yielding  compounds  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
with  loss  of  part  of  their  bromine. 

A  solution  of  dibromobarbituric  acid,  digested  with  metallic  rinc,  loses  lmlf  its  bro- 
mine, aad  is  converted  into  bromobarbituric  acid,  ON'H'BrO*. 

By  su/pht/dricacid,  in  presence  of  water,  it  is  reduced  to  dialuric  acid: 

C«N'H»BrO»  +  IPS  +  H'O    -    C'N'IPO*  +  2HBr  +  & 

Dibromobarbi-  Dialuric 
turic  acid.  acid. 

With  a  small  quantity  of  hydr iodic  acid,  it  yields  hydurilic  acid  : 

2C*NTH*BrJ0>  +  6111    =     C»N4H«0«  +   4  HBr  +  31'; 

Dibtotnobarbi-  Hydurilic 
turic  acid.  acid. 

but  when  it  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  in  excess,  the  reduction  proceedh  ?.  step  fur- 
ther, and  barbituric  acid  is  produced  : 

C'N'H'Br'O*  +  4HI    =    C'N'IPO'  +  2HBr  +  21*. 

Dibrotnobarbi-  llarbituric 
turic  acid.  acid. 
Vol.  V.  3  Q 
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A  solution  of  dibromobarbituric  acid,  saturated  with  bromine,  deposits  crystals  of 
tribroroacetyl-urea  (p.  960). 

Barbituric  acid,  C,N*HlO,.2H,0,  crystallises  in  beautiful  prisms,  or  sometimes 
in  plates  or  needles,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
in  not  water.  By  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dilituric  acid  (ii.  965) ;  by 
potassic  nitrate  into  potassic  violurate ;  and  by  bromine,  into  dibromobarbituric 
acid.— When  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  malon&te 
of  potassium,  C^fl'KK)*,  whence  it  appears  to  hare  the  constitution  of  malonyl- 
urea : 

dTHXCH'O'fO    =    CH«0«  +  CN*H«0  -  2H«0. 

Malonic  Urea, 
■cut. 

Barbituric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  forms  chiefly  acid  salt*,  which  are  obtained  by  treat- 
ing the  corresponding  acetates  with  barbituric  acii.  The  neutral  lead-salt  is  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  neutral  lead-acetate.    The  following  hare  been  analysed  : 

Barbiturate  of  Ammonium  .  tfN'H^NH^O1. 

„  Potassium.  .  C«N,H,KO«. 

Sodium     .  .  OPH'KH^HH). 

„  Barium    .  .  (^N«H,Ba"0«.2H,O. 

„  Copper     .  .  C*N4H«Cu~0«.3H*0. 

„  Lead.       .  C^N'HTb'O*. 

pibarbituric  acid,  C'N'HK)*  =  2C•N«^*0,  -  IFO.—  The  amraonium-SAlt  of  this 
acid  is  formod  by  heating  barbituric  acid  with  glycerin  to  150°.  Tho  acid  itself 
is  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  its  potassium-salt,  as  a  whito  nearly  inso- 
luble powder.  It  is  dibasic,  and  its  acid  salts  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
mostly  amorphous.  Tho  neutral  dibarbituratos  of  alkali-metal  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Dibarbituric  acid,  treated  with  broraino  and  water,  is  transformed  into  yellow  crys- 
tals of  hydrobromate  of  d  i  bromodi barbituric  acid,  CWH'BiW.HBr,  wbk«h, 
in  contact  with  water  or  alcohol,  are  converted  into  wlyte  crystals  of  dibromodi- 
barbituric  acid,  C'J^H'Br^O4;  this  acid  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  largo  colour- 
lesi  crystals  containing  1  at.  water. 

4.  Mesoxalic  Diureides. — Tho  relationship  between  tho  threo  mesoxalic  diureides— 
hypoxanthino,  or  sarcinc,  CWH'O;  xanthino,  C^N'IPO*;  and  uric  acid, 
C^N'H'O1 — though  long  suspected,  from  the  similarity  of  their  formula?,  has  but 
rocently  received  an  experimental  demonstration  at  tho  hands  of  Strecker  and 
'Rheineck.  These  chemists  have  shown  that  hypoxanthino  is  converted  into  xanthine 
(g.v.)  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  and,  conversely,  that  uric  acid,  by  deoxidarion 
with  sodium-amalgam,  yields  a  mixture  of  xanthino  and  hypoxanthine.  Xanthine  is 
doubtless  a  monuroido  of  barbituric  and  a  diureide  of  malonic  acid,  in  tho  same  sea<e 
that  uric  acid  is  a  monuroido  of  dialuric,  and  a  diureide  of  tartronic  acid. 

Pseudo-uric  and  uroxanic  acids  have  the  composition  of  hydrates  of  uric  acid. 
Uroxanic  acid,  C^HTO*  ■=  CN^O^BX),  is  actually  produced  by  the  fixation 
of  water  on  uric  acid,  its  potassium-salt  being  formed  by  boiling  uric  acid  for  a  locg 
timo  in  potash-ley.  Pseudo-uric  acid,  ONWO4  -  C*N,H«0».H*0  (iv.  744),  is 
not  produced  by  direct  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  but  results  from  the  combination  <if 
cyanic  acid  vapour  with  uramile  or  amidobarbituric  acid,  CWH^H^O*  (p.  9611 
For  just  as  cyanic  acid  converts  ammonia  into  anomalous  cyanate  of  ammonia,  or  urea, 
so  does  it  convert  the  rcs:due  of  ammonia  contained  in  uramile,  into  a  residue  of  i 
thereby  changing  the  amido-monureido  into  a  simplo  diureide,  thus : 

C,N,H,(n?N)0»  +  CNHO    =    C'N'H^CN'H'OJO  or  C^IFO'. 

Uramilo.  Cyanic  P*eudo- 

acid.  uric  add. 


See  the  next  article. 


The  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  the  chief  fluid  excretion  of  man  and  of  the 
higher  animals.  Tho  healthy  uriuo  of  man  is  a  clear,  yellowish,  fluorescent  liquid,  of  a 
peculiar  odour,  saline  taste,  and  acid  reaction,  having  a  mean  specific  gravity  of  1-O20, 
and  generally  holding  in  suspension  a  little  mucus. 

Normal  Constituents.—  1.  Water.— 2.  Inorganic  salts:  potassium,  sodium, 
ammonia,  calcium,  magnesium,  in  combination  with  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  sulphu- 
ric (uitric,  carbonic)  and  silicic  acids.  The  ash  contaiusiron.— 3.  Xitrogenous  cryyfal' 
line  bodies:  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinine,  xanthine  (ammonia!- — I.  Son- 
nitrogenous  organic  bodies:  sugar  (in  minute  quantities,  Briicke,  Bence- Jones); 
lactic,  succinic,  oxalic,  formic  (malic),  and  phenylicncidh.  All  these  arc  found  in  small 
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quantities ;  indeed,  their  normal  occurrence  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain. — 5.  Free 
gasrs:  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid.  In  100  c.c.  of  urine,  Planer  found  0*87  N, 
0  06  0,  4-54  free  CO*  2  07  fixed  CO»,  measured  at  0°  C,  and  760  mm. 

6.  Pigments. — Several  substances  have  been  described,  by  various  observers,  as 
urinary  pigments.  Scherer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lvii.  180),  by  decomposing,  with 
h)«drochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  precipitates  formed  in  urine  by  neutral  and  basic 
iHvtate  of  lead,  obtained  colouring  bodies  of  variable  composition.  Harley  (Wurt. 
Verdhl.  v.  1)  has  given  the  name  uroheematxn  to  a  dark-red,  amorphous,  resinous 
substance,  containing  iron,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fresh  urine,  and  alkalis, 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  acids,  which  he  obtained  from  urine. — According  to  Thudi- 
chum  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Nov.  5,  1864),  there  is  but  one  normal  urinary  pigment, 
urochrome,  an  amorphous  substance,  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  ether,  very  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  least  of  all  in  alcohol.— Sc hunk 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xv.  1)  believes  that  human  urine  contains  two  peculiar  and  distinct 
extractive  matters  (pigments),  one  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  of  the  composition 
C*iH*'NO*» ;  the  other  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  of  the  composition 
C*HnNOM:  he  regards  the  results  of  previous  observers  as  being  the  products  of 
greater  or  less  decomposition. 

In  various  diseases  spontaneously  occurring  deposits  of  urates  are  often  highly 
coloured  of  a  red  or  rose-red  hue.   The  pigments  in  such  cases,  known  under  the 
names  of  rosacic  acid,  purpurin,  uroerythrin,  have  at  present  been  little  studied. 
The  urine  of  man  and  of  many  animals  (dog's  urine  contains  a  very  large  quantity) 
contains  in  health  a  small  quantity,  and  in  some  cases  of  disease  a  very  large  amount, 
of  a  substance  which  was  called  by  Heller  uroxanthin,  but  which  has  been  shown  by 
Sc  hunk  to  be  indican.    Fresh  urine  is  precipitated  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  washed,  suspended 
in  alcohol,  and  submitted  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated  at  a  low  temperature.    It  may  bo  further  purified  by  dilution  with  water, 
agitation  with  fresh  hydratod  oxide  of  copper,  filtration,  treatment  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  renewed  filtration.   By  the  action  of  acids,  indigo-blue  and  indigo-red, 
with  which  most  probably  tho  uroglaucin  and  urorhodin  of  Heller  are  respectively 
identical,  may  be  obtained.  The  same  change  probably  takes  places  through  the 
natural  decomposition  of  urine  under  certain  conditions,  for  inaigo-blue  has  been 
observed  to  occur  spontaneously  in  urine  on  exposure  to  air.  (Hassall.) 

Harley  regards  all  these  matters  as  derivatives  from  his  urohaematin.  Thud i chum 
denies  the  existence  of  indican,  and  states  that  his  urocbrome  yields,  under  various  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition,  a  black  or  brown  powder,  uromeianin  (and  a  red  resin),  the 
latter  consisting  mainly  of  uropittin,  insoluble,  and  omicholic  acid  (Scharling*s  omich- 
myl-oxide),  soluble  in  ether, — and  passes  by  a  simple  process,  probably  of  oxida- 
tion, into  uroerythrin.  Hassall,  however,  was  able  to  convert  the  blue  pigmont  into 
isatin  and  aniline,  and  Schunk  states  that  both  the  brown  powder  and  resin  are  pro- 
ducts from  indican. 

7.  Albuminoid  Matters  and  Ferments. — If  urine  be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its 
bulk  of  spirit,  and  a  watei-y  extract  bo  made  of  the  resulting  deposit,  a  solution  is 
obtained  -which  is  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  and  which,  on  boiling,  gives  n  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphates  only,  but,  especially  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  shows 
the  xanthoproteic  and  Millon's  reactions  very  distinctly.  The  same  solution  rapidly 
converts  starch  into  sugar.  By  treating  urine  with  phosphate  of  calcium  (see  Pepsin, 
Saliva),  ferments  may  be  obtained  capable  of  acting  on  starch,  and  of  digesting  albu- 
minoid matters. 

8.  Extractives  and  other  Matters. — Colloid  acid  of  Marcet  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiv.  1). 
Decolorised  urino  is  concentrated,  treated  with  baryta,  filtered,  dialysed  for  40  hours, 
again  concentrated,  and  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  avoiding  an  excess.  Tho 
lead-salt  thus  obtained  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Schonbein  is  led 
to  believe  that  urine  normally  contains  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Urine  is  said 
to  contain  unoxidisod  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Occasional  or  Abnormal  Constituents. — Blood,  the  corpuscles  being  either 
entire  and  forming  a  sediment,  or  destroyed,  and  their  haemoglobin  altered.  Pus, 
mucus,  spermatic  fluid,  &c.  Albumin.  In  most  instances  the  albumin  of  albuminous 
urine  seems  to  be  identical  with  serum-albumin.  In  some  cases  heat  alone,  in  other 
cases  nitric  acid  alone,  fails  to  produce  a  precipitate.  In  a  ease  of  Mollifies  ossium, 
Ben ce- Jones  found  in  the  urine  a  peculiar  protein-substance,  which  was  coagulated 
by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  redissofved  on  applying  heat,  reappearing,  however,  on 
cooling.  Fibrin  in  bloody,  and  especially  in  tho  so-called" chylous"  urine.  Casein, 
or  alkaline  albuminates.  Fats,  cholestcrin.  Leucine,  tyrosine  (in  certain  hepatic  dis- 
eases). AUantoin  (in  young  children).  Cystine,  xanthine,  taurine.  Glucose  (in  diabetes 
and  in  smaller  quantities  in  various  chronic  diseases).    Inosite,  acetone,  alkapton% 
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lactic,  acetic  (?),  metacetonic  (?),  butyric,  valerianic  (?),  benzoic,  succinic,  oxalic, 
oxaluric,  taurocholie,  glycocholic,  cholic  acid*.    Biliary  pigments,  indigo-blue,  melanin. 

These  are  products  of  metamorphosis ;  but  the  urine  is  also  frequently  the  bearer  of 
matters  derived  directly  from  the  food.  Of  the  substances  which  are  capable  of  being 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood,  some  reappear  in  the  urine  un- 
changed, while  others  are  more  or  less  altered,  the  changes  being,  with  some  exceptions, 
thoso  of  oxidation.  Thus,  there  have  been  recovered  from  urine  (in  most  instances,  of 
course,  in  small  quantities)  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  copper,  chromium,  gold,  iron, 
lithium,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  tin,  zinc.  The  following  substances  also  are  said  to 
pass  unchanged : — alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  borates,  chlo- 
rates, silicates,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides ;  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  barium ; 
sulphocyanate  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  urea,  leucine,  hippurie  acid,  creatine, 
quinine  (?), morphine,  strychnine,  atropine,  alcohol (?),  snlphovinates,  sulphomethylates, 
sulphoamylates ;  gallic,  pyrogallic,  anisylic,  cumaric,  cumin ic,  camphoric,  and  piric 
acids,  together  with  several  pigmentary  and  odoriferous  matters.  The  ammonia-salts 
pass  unchanged,  or  are  partially  converted  into  nitrates.  Free  organic  acids  (oxalic, 
citric,  &c.)  are  unchanged ;  their  neutral  salts,  however,  are  converted  into  carbonates ; 
malic  acid,  as  malate  of  calcium,  becomes  succinic  acid  (Meissnor).  Sulphur  and 
alkaline  sulphides  and  sulphites  are  changed,  in  part  at  least,  into  sulphates.  Sulphur 
taken  in  by  the  skin  is  said  to  give  riso  to  xanthine.  Free  iodine  becomes  alkaline 
iodide.  Tannic  is  changed  into  gallic  acid.  Benzoic  acid,  hydride  of  benzoyl,  cin- 
namic  acid,  quinie  acid,  and  mandelic  acid  give  rise  to  hippurie  acid.  Nitrobenzoic 
acid  is  converted  into  nitrohippuric  acid,  chlorbenzoic  into  chlorhippuric,  salicylic 
into  salicyluric,  toluic  into  toluric,  anisic  into  anisuric  acid.  Uric  acid,  alUn- 
toin,  alloxantin,  guanine,  glycocine,  theine,  and  theobromine  are  said  to  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  urea.  Salicin  is  converted  into  salicylol,  salicylic  acid  ( salicyluric},  and 
aaligenin.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  becomes  ferricyanide.  Indigo-blue  is  said  to  be 
reduced  to  indigo- white. 

Acidity  of  Urine. — Healthy  urine  has  generally  when  passed  an  acid  reaction ;  the 
moan  amount  of  acidity  may  bo  taken  as  equivalent  to  2  grms.  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  24 
hours.  The  degree  of  acidity  varies  from  time  to  timo ;  it  is  lessened  during  diges- 
tion ;  indeed  the  urine  may,  after  a  meal,  become  alkaline  The  acidity  is  duo,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  acid  phosphate  of  sodium,  but  the  quantity  of  that  salt  present  in 
healthy  urine  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  acidity ;  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  some  free  acid  or  acids — hippurie,  lactic,  colloid.  According  to  Scherer,  tha 
acidity  of  urine  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  gradually  increases  for  several  days,  through 
an  "acid  fermentation,"  in  which  the  mucus  and  tho  pigmentary  and  extractive  matters 
take  part ;  afterwards  a  species  of  yeast  appears.  This  increase  of  acidity  is,  how- 
ever, denied  by  Bence- Jones. 

Alkaline  Urine.  —Sooner  or  later,  within  a  few  days,  or  not  until  two  or  three  week?, 
the  acid  gives  way  to  an  alkalino  reaction,  the  urea  becoming  converted  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia  through  a  process  of  fermentation.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  ibe 
appearance  of  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  confervoid  growths,  and  vibriones.  It 
may  take  place  almost  immediately  after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  or  (in  certain 
diseases)  even  within  the  bladder.  The  mucus  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  a  ferment; 
but  this  is  probably  incorrect.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  change  is  doe  to 
tho  action  of  a  distinct  ferment,  perhaps  an  organic  being. 

Table  (after  Paries)  of  the  Amounts  of  the  several  Urinary  Constituents  passed  in 

Twenty -four  Hours. 

By  an  average  man  of  66  kilos.           Per  I  kilo,  of  body-weight. 

Water  1501"00  centimetres.  23-000  centimetres. 

Total  solids      .       .       .       ,       61*14   grammes.  *93  grammes. 

Urea  3318  '600 

Uric  acid                                      -555  -0084 

Hippurie  acid  (Ben co-Jones).          '4  "006 

Creatinine  (Neubauer)  .       .          -91  -014 

Pigment  and  extractives  .       .       10  00  -151 

Sulphuric  acid  ....        2  012  .0305 

Phosphoric  acid       .      .       .        3- 164  '048 

Chlorine  ....     (8  21)  7  00  -126 

Ammonia   77 

Potassium       ....  25 

Sodium  1109 

Calcium   "260 

Magnesium      ....  *207 
Iron 
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Urine,  being  the  vehicle  through  which  the  body  get*  rid  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  solid  matters  resulting  from  or  concerned  in  the  vital  processes  of  meta- 
morphosis, naturally  varies  within  the  widest  limits,  as  to  both  tho  absolute  and 
relative  quantities  of  its  constituents,  according  to  the  condition,  behaviour,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  organism.  The  amount  of  urea  passed  during  a  given  time  in,  taken 
relatively  to  the  body-weight,  increased  in  childhood  and  lessened  in  old  age,;  it  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  food  consumed,  and  is  obscurely  con- 
nected with  the  labours  of  the  frame  (see  Nutrition,  iv.  1 53).  The  uric  acid  is  increased 
by  food  (especially  by  animal  food),  by  exercise,  by  hindrances  to  the  action  of  the  skin, 
or  to  the  function  of  respiration  in  general,  and  by  various  morbid  conditions.  Hip- 
puric  acid  is  increased  by  vegetable  food  ;  in  the  horse  it  is  said  to  be  increased  by 
work.  Creatinine  is  increased  by  animal  food.  The  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phos- 
phates vary  with  the  food ;  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  are  said  to  run,  to  some 
extent,  parallel  with  the  urea,  and  to  be  increased  by  muscular  work,  and  the  phos- 
phates (especially  the  earthy  phosphates)  by  mental  labour.  For  further  details  con- 
sult Parke s,  "  The  Composition  of  the  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease." 

Urine  of  other  Animals. — The  urine  of  carnivorain  general  is  acid  and  clear, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  urea,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid.  That  of 
herbivora  is  alkaline  and  turbid  (from  carbonates),  contains  hippuric  but  no  uric 
acid  (unless  the  animals  are  starving  or  feeding  on  flesh),  a  large  quantity  of  earthy 
carbonates,  and  but  little  phosphates.  The  urine  of  the  dog  is  wholly  or  very  nearly 
free  from  uric  acid ;  contains  cynurenic  acid,  hippuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  indican  ; 
and,  when  the  animal  is  feeding  on  flesh  and  fat,  some  succinic  acid.  That  of  the 
horse  is  rich  in  hippuric  acid  and  earthy  carbonates,  and  contains  a  decided  quantity 
of  sugar.  That  of  the  cow  contains  from  "4 — 27  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid  (He li- 
ne berg);  from  it  have  been  obtained  damOlic,  damoluric,  and  taurylic  acids.  The 
urine  ot  the  sucking  calf  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  allantoin  and  the  absenco 
of  hippuric  acid,  a  feature  which  disappears  on  weaning.  The  urine  of  the  pig  is 
alkaline,  and  rich  in  alkaline  carbonates,  clear  even  on  standing  for  some  time,  but 
becomes  turbid  when  heated,  contains  urea,  but  neither  uric  nor  hippuric  acid.  Tho 
portion  of  tho  excrement  of  birds  that  corresponds  to  urine  is  rich  in  uric  acid  and 
urates  of  ammonia  and  lime.  Urea  is  said  to  exist  in  tho  excrement  of  cornirorous 
birds.  The  urine  of  ophidians  consists  of  uric  acid,  urates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
ammonium,  some  urea,  and  a  little  calcic  phosphate.  The  urine  of  the  Testudo  tabu- 
lata  contains  urea,  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphates.  The  urine  of  the  frog  contains  urea,  chlorides,  and  phosphates.  Uric 
acid  has  been  found  in  the  excrement  of  butterflies,  beetles,  caterpillars,  and  snails, 
and  guanine  in  the  excremont  of  spiders,  and  in  certain  organs  of  molluscs. 

Urinary  Sediments. — Many  specimens  of  urine  exhibit*  on  standing,  deposits  or 
sediments  consisting  of  morphological  elements,  and  of  chomical- bodies,  crystalline  or 
amorphous.  To  the  first  class  belong  blood-corpuscles,  pus-  and  mucus-corpuscles, 
spormatozoa,  epithelial  scales,  casts  of  tho  uriniferous  tubes,  &c.  The  members  of  tho 
second  class  are  various  and  many. —  Urates  (the  ordinary  brick-dust  sediment)  in 
amorphous  irregular  particles,  round  globules,  and  fine  acicular  crystals,  consisting  of 
a  great  excess  (82  per  cent.)  of  uric  acid  in  combination  with  variable  quantities  of 
ammonia,  soda,  potash,  and  lime. —  Uric  arid,  in  crystals  of  various  shapes,  mostly 
coloured,  chiefly  rhombic  prisms  and  plates,  sometimes  thin  hexagonal  plates,  dumb- 
bells (artificial  only?). — Phosphates:  nmmonio-phosphate  of  magnesium,  in  large, 
transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  or  penniform;  phosphate  of  calcium,  amorphous,  or 
crystallising  in  very  various  shapes,  often  forming  glomerulcs  or  rosettes,  with  lozongc- 
shaped  or  acicular  elements,  sometimes  penniform. —  Oxalate  of  calcium,  in  octahe- 
dral crystals,  or  forming  tho  "  dumb-bell "  bodies. — Carbamate  of  calcium  occasionally 
occurs  in  man,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dumb-bells.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  urine 
of  the  horse,  in  peculiar  globular  bodies,  formod  of  concontric  layers. — Hippuric  acid 
(uncommon),  in  acuminated  needles  or  acicular  crystals. — Cystine,  amorphous,  or  in 
transparent,  colourless,  hexagonal  plates. — Leucine,  in  peculiar  round  bodies,  having 
a  concentric  arrangement,  or  in  needles,  or  granular. — Tyrosine,  in  acicular  heaps  and 
rosettes. — Xanthine,  amorphous,  or  in  small  oblong  plates  (Ben ce- Jones). — Cholcs- 
tcrin. — Sulphate  of  calcium,  in  acicular  crystals,  has  been  observed.    (Valentine r.) 

Urinary  Calculi.— In  tho  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder,  and 
in  the  urethra  are  found  concretions  of  very  variable  size,  form,  consistency,  structure, 
and  composition.  They  are  called  urinary  (renal,  ureteric,  vesical,  urethral)  calculi, 
and  are  made  up  chiefly  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine.  Sometimes  homoge- 
neous, they  aro  more  frequently  formed  of  numerous  concentric  layers.  A  central 
portion,  the  nuclctts,  may  generally  bo  distinguished  from  the  external  portions,  and  is 
sometimes  formed  by  a  foreign  body. 
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Uric  acid,  urates  of  ammonium,  calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium,  phos- 
phates of  calcium,  of  ammonium  and  magnesium,  and  of  iron,  carbonates  of  ralcmta 
and  magnesium,  oxalates  of  calcium  and  ammonium,  hippurateof  ammonium,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  cystine,  xanthine,  ferric  oxide,  silica,  mucus,  fat,  blood,  colouring  and 
other  extractive  matters,  hare  all  been  mentioned  as  constituents  of  urinary  calculi. 
It  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  calculi  formed  exclusively  of  a  single  substance ;  many 
calculi  are  formed  chiefly  of  uric  acid,  others  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  but  these 
generally  contain  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  other  matters.    The  most  common  forms 
are  uric  acid  with  urates  of  ammonium  or  calcium,  ammonio-raognesian  phosphate 
with  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  uric  acid  with  phosphates,  oxalate  of  cal- 
cium with  phosphates.    The  concentric  layers  are  frequently  distinct,  not  in  appear- 
ance only,  but  also  in  composition  ;  and  a  curious  alternation  of  material  is  at  times 
observed,  uric  acid,  for  instance,  changing  place  with  urates,  phosphates,  oxalates,  &c 
A  nucleus  of  uric  acid  is  frequently  surrounded  by  an  external  coat  of  phosphates,  bat 
a  nucleus  of  phosphates  with  a  coating  of  uric  acid,  &c,  is  never  observed.  The  most 
external  layers  in  many  calculi  of  various  composition  is  apt  to  be  phosphatic.  The 
oxalate  calculi  (often  called  mulberry,  from  their  peculiar  form)  are  generally  the 
hardest,  the  phosphatic  the  softest    Calculi  of  cystine  are  rare,  those  of  xanthine  still 
more  so. 

The  following  may  bo  taken  as  analyses  of  the  more  typical  forms : 


Uric 

Uric  acid  .... 

Urates  

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate 
Extractives  .... 
Water  

Phoiphut  c. 

Urate  of  sodium  .  .  .9-77 
Calcic  phosphate  .  .  .  34*74 
Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  38*35 
Culcic  carbonate  .  .  .3*14 
Magnesic  carbonate  .  .  2*55 
Extractives,  &c    .  6*87 


028 
3*2 


1*001 
300  ( 


84*69 
903 
112 


2*61 


Oxalate. 

Calcic  oxalate 
Calcic  phosphate 


G3.j 
62 


Water  and  organic  matters  30*3 


Analysis  of  Urine. 

Determination  of  U rea.  (Liebig's  method.)  Prepared  urine  (if  albumin  be  pre- 
sent it  must  be  separated  by  boiling;  some  nrea  will  probably  be  lost):  two  volome* 
of  urine  are  mixed  with  1  volume  of  a  M  baryta  mixturo  "  (consisting  of  2  volumes  of 
baryta-water  to  1  volume  of  a  solution  of  barium-nitrate,  both  saturated  in  the 
cold),  and  filtered. —  Urea-solution  :  2  grms.  of  pure  urea  are  dissolved  in  wster, 
and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  c.c. — Mercurial  solution:  a  concentrated  solution  of 
pure  mercuric  nitrate  is  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  10  c.c.  of  the 
urea-solution  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  mercurial  solution  is  slowly  added 
from  a  burette  as  long  as  any  precipitation  takes  placo ;  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  then 
let  fall  by  a  glass  rod  into  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  placed  in  a  watch- 
glass,  or  on  a  glass  plate,  over  some  black  surface.  If  the  precipitate,  which  occurs  oo 
the  mingling  of  the  two  drops,  docs  not  become  in  a  few  seconds  distinctly  yellow, 
more  of  the  mercurial  solution  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  beaker,  and  the 
trial  made  again.  As  soon  as  a  distinct  yollow  colour  appears  (the  shade  being  noticed 
by  the  observer  in  order  to  guide  him  afterwards),  the  trial  drops  are  returned  into 
the  beaker,  and  a  little  of  the  soda-solution  added,  until  the  mixture  is  only  faintly 
acid.  A  drop  is  then  again  to  be  tried  with  the  soda-solution  ;  and  if  the  yellow  colour 
does  not  show  itself,  a  small  quantity  of  tho  mercurial  solution  must  still  be  added  to 
the  mixture  in  the  beaker,  and  trial  made  again.  When  the  yellow  colour  has  been 
thus  obtained,  tho  total  quantity  of  mercurial  solution  used  is  read  off;  it  corresponds 
to  '2  grm.  urea.  The  roorcurial  solution  itself  is  then  diluted  according  to  these  re- 
sults, so  that  20  c.c.  of  it  corresponds  to  10  grms.  of  the  urea-solution,  t>.  so  that 
10  c.c.  correspond  to  *1  grm.  urea.  It  is  well  not  to  add,  at  once,  the  whole  of  the 
water  required ;  but  to  stop  a  little  short  of  that,  and  titrate  again,  since,  practically, 
the  degree  of  dilution  required  is  rather  less  than  that  suggested  by  calculation. 

Method. — Of  the  prepared  urine,  15  c.c,  corresponding  to  10  c.c,  of  the  original 
urine,  are  poured  out  into  a  beaker  or  flask,  and  the  mercurial  solution  is  added  until 
the  yellow  reaction,  as  described  above,  is  obtained ;  the  mixture  is  also  in  the  samo 
way  reduced  in  acidity,  and  trial  made  again.  The  quantity  of  mercurial  solution 
used  will  give  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  10  c.c.  of  urine.    Unfortunately,  the 
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reaction  is  exact  only  for  fluids  containing  2  per  cent,  of  urea ;  its  appearance  is  pre- 
matura when  more,  and  is  delayed  when  less  than  that  percentage  is  present.    If  the 
prepared  urine  contains  an  excess  of  urea,  double  its  volume  of  the  mercurial  solution 
-will  havo  been  used,  and  yet  no  reaction  set  in.    Henco,  if,  on  arriving  at  this  point, 
1  c.c.  of  distilled  water  be  added  to  the  mixture  for  every  additional  2  c.c.  of  the  mer- 
curial solution  omployed,  the  proportion  of  urea  will  be  maintained  at  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  final  result  will  bo  correct.    Thus  if,  after  the  addition  of  30  cc.  of  the  mercurial 
solution  to  15  cc.  of  prepared  urine,  the  reaction  is  not  seen,  1  c.c.  of  distilled  water  is 
added,  and  the  process  continued.    Supposing  the  reaction  finally  sets  in  when  10  c.c. 
more,  or  40  cc.  in  all,  of  the  mercurial  solution  hare  been  used,  the  5  cc.  of  distilled 
water,  which  have  boen  also  added,  will  bring  up  the  original  15  c.c  of  urine  to  20  c.c; 
the  40  cc.  of  mercurial  solution  will  have  been  employed  on  a  fluid  containing  2  per 
cent,  of  urea.    If  the  prepared  urine  contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  an  approxi- 
mate correction  may  be  made  by  subtracting  *1  cc.  from  every  5  cc  of  the  mercurial 
solution  that  is  run  short  of  the  normal  30  cc  Thus,  if  with  16  cc  of  prepared  urine, 
the  yellow  colour  is  struck  on  using  20  cc  of  the  mercurial  solution,  '2  cc  (30  —  20 
=  5  *  2)  are  deducted,  and  therefore  19*8  cc  taken  as  the  correct  result.    A  further 
correction  must  bo  made  for  chloride  of  sodium,  the  presence  of  which  delays  tho  reac- 
tion.   We  may  make  an  approximate  correction  by  deducting  from  the  quantity  of 
mercurial  solution  employed  1"5  cc. — 2*5  cc,  according  to  tho  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  present  Or  we  may  first  remove  the  chloride.  To  15  c.c.  of  prepared  urine,  one 
or  two  drops  of  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  are  added,  and  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dropped  in  from  a  burette,  until  the  appearance  of  the  red  chromate  of 
silver  indicates  that  the  whole  of  the  chloride  has  been  thrown  down ;  the  mercurial 
solution  can  then  be  at  once  used  without  removing  the  Bilver-precipitate.   The  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  urea,  by  the  addition  of  the  silver-solution,  must  of 
course  be  taken  into  account.    Or  two  portions  of  prepared  urine  may  be  taken  of 
15cc  each.    One  is  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  the  mercurial  solution  added,  and  the 
point  marked  at  which  a  permanont  precipitate  (a  distinct  cloud,  not  a  more  opales- 
cence) is  produced.    The  other  is  titrated  in  the  usual  way.    The  number  of  cc.  em- 
ployed in  the  latter,  minus  those  employed  in  the  former  operation,  will  give  the  real 
quantity  of  urea.    It  must  be  remembered  that  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  creatinine, 
allantoin,  &c,  are  precipitated  by  the  mercurial  solution  in  the  same  way  as  urea. 

Heints  and  Ragsky's  Method. — A  given  quantity  (20  cc)  of  urine  is  precipitated  with 
tetrachloride  of  platinum,  and  tho  precipitate  washed  with  spirit,  dried,  and 
weighed.  From  2  to  5  c.c.  of  the  same  urine  (according  to  concentration)  are  heated  to 
180° — 200°,  in  a  covered  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  after  cooling  are  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  precipitated  with 
tetrachloride  of  platinum.  Both  precipitates  aro  calculated  for  100  c.c  urine,  and  tho 
former  deducted  from  the  latter;  tho  result  multiplied  by  -13423  gives  the  percentage 
of  urea. 

Davcy's  Method. — A  small  quantity  of  urine  is  poured  into  a  graduated  glass  tube 
a  third  full  of  mercury ;  the  tube  is  then  filled  with  a  solution  of  sodic  hypochlorite, 
rapidly  inverted  over  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  left  to  stand 
several  hours.  The  quantity  of  gas  (nitrogen)  given  out  is  read  off.  1*549  cubic  inches 
of  nitrogen  at  60°  F.  and  30"  bar.  —  1  grain  urea. 

Uric  acid,  ammonia,  &c.  are  in  this  method  confounded  with  urea. 

Bunsen'a  Method. — A  givon  quantity  of  prepared  urine  is  heated,  at  220° — 240°, 
with  chloride  of  barium  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the  resulting  carbonate  of  barium  deter- 
mined.   1  grm.  barium-carbonate  •=  -4041  urea. 

Uric  Acid. — To  200  c.c  of  urine,  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  the  mix- 
ture allowed  to  stand  48  hours  in  a  cool  place,  filtered  through  a  very  small  filter, 
on  which  the  crystals  are  placed,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Tho  wash-water 
should  not  exceed  30  cc  ;  if  the  last  drops  still  produce  cloudiness  in  a  silver-solution, 
more  roust  of  course  be  used;  and  for  every  additional  cubic  centimetre  of  wash- 
water  used,  '045  milligramme  is  added  to  the  amount  of  uric  acid  found.  This  correc- 
tion is  a  compromise  between  the  loss  arising  from  the  partial  solubility  of  the  uric  acid, 
and  the  gain  due  to  the  colouring-matter  inseparably  connected  with  the  crystals. 
H assail  (Lancot,  1867,  May  6),  has  shown  that  the  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  pig- 
ment, which  is  usually  weighed  as  uric  acid,  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  urine,  the  amount  of  acid  employed,  the  time  allowed  for  crystallisa- 
tion, and  the  surrounding  temperature.  If  the  urine  contains  albumin,  this  must 
first  be  removed  by  coagulation,  with  the  very  careful  use  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  using 
afterwards  strong  acetic,  instead  of  hydrochloric,  acid  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid. 

Ifippuric  Acid. — The  urine  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal  (2  grammes 
to  each  10  c.c),  and  filtered;  200  cc.  are  evaporated  down  to  50  cc,  20  Cc 
of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  tho  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
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in  a  cool  place.  The  hippurie  acid  which  crystallises  out  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  until  the  filtrate  is  colourless,  dried 
at  100°,  and  weighed.  The  wash-water  is  collected  and  measured,  and  for  every 
6  c.c.  of  it,  *01  gramme  is  added  to  the  weight  of  hippurie  acid,  in  order  to  comet 
the  error  duo  to  that  substance  being  slightly  solublo  in  cold  water.  This  process  is 
of  course  useless  where  uric  acid  is  present. 

Creatinine. — To  300  c.c.  of  urine,  rendered  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime,  a  solu- 
tion of  calcic  chloride  is  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs.  The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  two  hours,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and,  while  still  warm,  treated  with  30  or  40 
c.c  of  alcohol,  95  per  cent.  The  mixture,  after  standing  for  four  or  five  hours  in 
a  cool  place,  is  passed  through  a  small  filter,  and  the  filter  washed  with  small quantitit* 
of  spirit. 

The  filtrato  and  washings — reduced  in  bulk,  if  necessary,  to  40  or  50  c.c.  by 
being  placed  over  hot  plates — are  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zidc 
(specific  gravity  1*2,  absolutely  free  from  acidity),  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or 
four  days  in  a  very  cool  place.  The  crystals  that  appear  are  collected  on  a  small 
filter,  washed  first  with  the  mother-liquor,  and  then  with  small  quantities  of  spirit, 
dried  at  1003,  and  weighed.    100  pts.  of  zinc-compound  »  62*44  pts.  of  creatinine. 

Albumin.  —  From  30  to  109  c.c.  of  urino,  according  to  concentration,  are 
heated  with  the  naked  flame,  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid  being  added,  until  the 
albumin  is  thoroughly  coagulated,  and  the  fluid  capable  of  being  filtered.  The  deposit 
is  dried  at  120°,  and  over  sulphuric  acid,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Other  matters 
are  carried  down  with  the  albumin,  but  these  are  insignificant. 

Sugar. — In  diabetes,  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  very  considerable,  the  deter- 
mination may  be  mad  a  with  the  alkaline  copper-solution,  by  the  saccharimeter,  or  by 
fermentation.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  very  small,  the  following  process  may 
be  adopted  : — A  given  quantity  of  urine  (1000  cubic  centimotres)  is  concentrated,  and 

f>recipitatcd  with  sugar  of  load  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
pad  and  filtered.  This  second  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  deposit 
suspended  in  alcohol,  submitted  to  sulphydric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  spirit  fil- 
trate is  evaporated,  and  its  sugar  determined  in  any  of  the  usual  ways. 

Chlorides.— In  fresh  urine,  free  from  albumin,  much  uric  acid,  or  mucus,  the 
chlorides  may  bo  doterminod  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  silver  and  chromnte  of 
potash  method. 

Phosphates  maybe  determined  by  the  uranic  oxide  process. 

Ammonia. — Twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  urino  are  placed  in  a  shallow  vessel,  over 
which  is  arranged  another  Bmall  shallow  vessel  containing  10  c.c.  of  a  standard 
solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  an  airtight  bell-jar. 
The  boll-jar  is  slightly  raised,  10  c.c.  of  milk  of  lime  quickly  introduced  into  the 
urine,  and  the  jar  at  onco  replaced.  In  about  48  hours,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is 
disengaged  from  the  urine,  and  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  By  titrating  the  sul- 
phuric acid  after  the  experiment,  and  comparing  it  with  the  standard  solution,  the 
amount  of  ammonia  is  arrived  at. 

Bile  Acids. — Urine  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  a  little  am- 
monia ;  tho  precipitate  is  washed,  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  filtered  hot ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  filtered  solution  reduced  in  volume,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  ether,  and  left  to  crystallise.  The  crystalline  deposit  is  mixed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4),  and  a  fow  drops  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  added.  The  mixture, 
on  being  gently  warmed,  should  give  the  purple  coloration  of  Pettenkofer.     M.  F. 

UBDfli  FtrsixsiiS  SALT  OF.  Sal  urina  fusibilis. — Ammonio-sodic  phos- 
phate. 

UKUrE,  SPIRIT  or.  The  solution  of  ammonium-carbonate,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling putrid  urino. 

USOCHROME,  TJROCTAItrZVr,  TTROIZX.'YTHRXHr,  TJROGI.  AT/CUT 
tmOBJCMATZN,  TJXOTYIEI.ANXTB',  UHOPITTIN,  UBORHODXIT.  >"> 

Uhinajit  Pidmkxts  (p.  963). 

USOSTEALZTE  (from  olpor,  urine  ;  trrdap,  tallow ;  and  kiOoi,  stone). — A  fetty 
substance  found  in  a  urinary  calculus.  On  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  calculus  in 
carbonate  of  sodium,  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  extracting  with  ether,  and  leaving 
tho  ether  to  evaporato,  theurostealitewas  obtained  ns  a  violet  residue,  which  softened 
in  boiling  water  without  dissolving,  was  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily  in 
ether  and  in  caustic  potash,  less  easily  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of  potassium.  It 
softened  when  heated,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  gave  off  a  thick  smoke,  arid  an 
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odour  like  that  of  bonzoin  and  shellac.  (Hellor,  Arch.  f.  Phye.  u.  pathol.  Chemie,  u. 
Mikros.  1845,  p.  1.) 

TOOXANXC  ACZ3>.  C*N*WO*.  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxviii.  286  ; 
lxxx.  119.) — A  product  obtained  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  rather  strong  potash-ley : 

CaN«H«0»  +  3H?0  -  CWEP'O". 
Uric  acid.  Uroxanic  add. 

Other  products  are  formed  at  the  same  time — namely,  lantanuric  acid,  urea,  formic  acid, 
and  oxalic  acid. 

On  leaving  the  resulting  solution  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  slowly  deposits  acid  urate  of  potassium  in  the  form  of  a  white  powdor ;  but,  aftor 
several  weeks  or  months,  tabular  crystals  of  potassic  uroxanate  are  formed,  the  urn  to 
disappearing  at  the  same  time.  By  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  uroxanate  with 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  uroxanic  acid  is  obtained  in  indistinct  prismatic 
erysi  als,  or  from  warm  moderately  dilute  solutions,  in  colourless  transparent  tetra- 
hedrons. 

Uroxanic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It 
is  easily  decomposed  even  by  boiling  with  water,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride.  The 
dry  acid  heated  in  a  glass  tube  above  100°,  gives  off  water  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
If,  however,  the  temperature  be  maintained  at  130°  till  the  weight  of  tho  residue 
becomes  constant,  the  acid  is  found  to  have  lost  34*8  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  a 
yellowish  hygroscopic  substance  is  left,  called  uroxil  by  Stadeler,  and  having  the 
composition  of  uroxanic  anhydride,  C*N4H»0*  (which  is  also  that  of  dialurate 
of  ammonium).  At  a  stronger  heat,  uroxanic  acid  melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  probably  also  cyanide  of  ammonium,  yields  an  oily  distillate  solidifying 
as  it  cools,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  residue.  Strong  nitric  acid 
doos  not  act  on  uroxanic  acid  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  it  when  heatod,  without  evo- 
lution of  gas,  tho  solution  on  cooling  yielding  crystals,  probably  a  product  of  oxida- 
tion. The  mother-liquor  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  white  residue,  which  is  not  coloured 
by  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

Uroxanic  acid  is  dibasic,  tho  general  formula  of  its  salts  being  C*N4H8MaOs.  Some 
of  the  uroxanates  aro  soluble  in  water,  but  most  of  them  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  ammonium-salt  separates,  in  small  four-sided  tablets,  on  adding  alcohol  to  a 
solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute  ammonia. — The  potassium-salt,  C4N,HsK,0*.3IIlO, 
obtained  as  above  descril>ed  from  uric  acid,  crystallises  in  largo,  nacreous,  four-sided 
plates,  with  angles  of  97°  and  83°.  It  is  moderately  solublo  in  cold,  very  soluble 
m  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  ; 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  melts,  gives  off  a  little  earbonate  of  ammonium,  and 
leaves  a  residue  blackened  by  charcoal. 

The  Itarium-salt  separates,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  adding  alcohol,  in  thick  flocks  which  gradually  change 
to  slender  shining  neodlos. — The  calcium-salt,  obtained  in  like  mauner,  forms  small, 
shining,  four-sided  plates,  which,  by  boiling  in  the  liquid,  aro  converted  into  larger 
crystals,  like  those  of  tho  barium-salt.— The  Imd-salt,  20»N4H»Pb"0».HaOf  is  pro- 
cipitated  by  nitrato  of  lead  from  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  in  delicate  satiny 
scales,  quite  insolubloin  water,  and  becoming  anhydrous  at  100°. — Tho  silver-salt  is  ob- 
tained in  like  manner,  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  but  soon  settles  down  to  a  dense 
powder,  which  turns  red  on  exposure  to  light,  and  black  when  heated  in  tho  liquid. 

VROXANXC  ANHYBRIDE.    Sec  preceding  article. 

UROXAJN-THXXir.    See  Urikaby  Pigments  (p.  963). 

UBOXH,   Syn.  with  Uroxanic  Anhtdbidb. 

imoxixr.    Syn.  with  At.loxantin  (i.  138). 

XTB.OX.YXm    Syn.  with  Uroxil. 

TTSSOTTBa  C'°HM0  ? — A  resinous  body  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  red  bear- 
borry,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi.  It  was  first  prepared  by  Trommsdorff  in  1854 
(Arch.  PhArm.  [2],  lxxx.  273),  and  further  examined  by  Hlasiwetz  (J.  pr.  Chom. 
lxiv.  123),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^H^O*.  To  prepare  it,  tho  leaves  of  tho 
bcarbcrry,  after  being  freed  from  arbutin  by  exhaustion  with  water,  are  treated  with 
alcohol,  the  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  treatod  with  water  and  ether,  and  the 
iirsono  which  then  remains  undissolved,  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
Or  the  leaves  are  treated  with  ether  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  whereby  a  dark- 
green  extract  is  obtained,  which  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystalline  ursono 
to  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Ursone  crystallises  in  slender  colourless  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  tasteless 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  acids  or  alkalis,  soluble  with 
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difficulty  in  ether  or  alcohol.  It  melts  at  190° — 200°,  and  solidifies  again  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling;  if  heated  abovo  its  melting-point,  it  remains  amorphous 
after  cooling,  and  at  a  still  higher  temperature  boils,  and  appears  to  volatilise  without 
decomposition. 

According  to  Hlasiwetz,  ursono  agrees  in  composition  and  in  most  of  its  properties 
with  hartin  from  lignite  (iii.  14). 

TTBTXCA*  Tho  stinging  power  of  nettles,  Urtica  urens  and  U.  dioica,  is  due  (ac- 
cording to  Sal adin)  to  acid  carbonate  of  ammonium,  contained  in  glands  beneath 
tht  ir  epidermis  ;  the  juice  contains  nitrate  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  calcium.  Ac- 
cording to  Boll ig,  water  distilled  over  the  herb  contains  carbonate  of  ammonium; 
according  to  Gorup-Bosanez,  it  contains  formic  acid. 

The  yellowish  decoction  of  the  leaves,  when  left  to  dry  in  contact  with  the  air,  espe- 
cially in  presence  of  alkalis,  is  said,  by  Leuch,  to  yield  a  fine  emerald-green  colour. 
The  herb  of  U.  urens  yields,  by  fermentation,  a  so-called  ferment-oil  (ii.  636)  (Bley). 
The  seeds  of  both  kinds  of  nettle  are  said  to  be  useful  as  remedies  in  cases  of  dysen- 

^he  fibre  of  many  species  of  Urtica  yields  useful  tissues.  Tho  Chinese  are  said  to 
fabricate  a  fine  silky  stuff  from  the  fibres  of  Urtica  nivea,    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ix.  68.) 

usjtic  ACZS,  or  usNiur,  An  acid  obtained  from  several  species  of  lichen.  It 
was  first  prepared  and  examined  by  K nop  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xlix.  103),  and  furtbet 
investigated  by  Rochloder  and  Heldt  (ibid,  xlviii.  12),  Thomson  {ilid.  liii.  252), 
Stenhouse  (ibid,  lxviii.  97,  114),  and  Hesse  (ibid,  cxvii.  343). — Stenhouse  assigned 
to  it  the  formula  C**lP7Oli— more  probably  CwWOu,  or  CH'^)';  according  to 
Hesse,  it  is  C,*H,B0T.  It  is  found  in  Usnca  ftorida,  U.  harta,  U.  plicata,  U.barbsU, 
Ramalina  calicaris,  Cladonia  rangiferina,  Parmdia  furfuracea,  Ewrnia  prttnartri,  and 
others. 

According  to  Stenhouse,  tho  several  species  of  Usnea  are  best  adapted  for  the  pre- 
paration of  usnic  acid,  especially  Usnea  fiorida ;  next  in  point  of  eligibility  com* 
Cladonia  rangiferina,  whilo  the  several  species  of  liamalina  and  Kvernia  prunastrim 
less  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  they  yield  resinous  acids  difficult  to  purify. 
Hesse  uses  Ramalina  calicaris  (var.  fraxinea  and  chnaumatica)  for  the  preparation  of 
alpha-usnic  acid,  and  Cladonia  rangiferina  for  the  preparation  of  bota-usnic  acid. 

Preparation. — Knop  exhausts  the  lichens  with  ether  in  a  displacement  apparatus, 
then  distils  off  the  ether,  and  treats  tho  residue  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
thus  obtained  deposits  usnic  acid  in  crystals  on  cooling.  Roehleder  and  Heldt  dip* 
the  lichens  with  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  aqueous  alcohol,  filter  the  liquid 
after  some  minutes,  then  mix  it  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  water,  and  neutralise 
with  acetic  acid  ;  tho  usnic  acid  thereby  precipitated  is  washed,  and  recry stall ised  from 
alcohol. — Stenhouse  exhausts  the  lichens  with  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitates  with  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Hesse  also  exhausts  tho  lichens  (Ramalina  calicaris,  var.  fraxinea  and  chnaumotki) 
with  milk  of  lime,  supersaturates  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boils  for  a  short  time, 
whereupon  alpha-usnic  acid  crystallises  out.  The  deposit  is  washed  with  water,  then 
boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  the  solution 
mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered. — To  prepare  beta-usnic  acid  from  Gadvtit 
rangiferina,  Hesse  exhausts  tho  lichen  with  dilute  soda-ley ;  saturates  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  washes  tho  precipitate,  which  contains  brown  humous  substances, 
water ;  dries  it,  and  exhausts  it  with  ether ;  evaporates  the  cthoreal  solution ;  an<i 
mixes  the  residue  with  alcohol.  Beta-usnic  acid  then  crystallises  out,  and  may 
purified  by  rocrvstallisation  from  alcohol  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Properties. — Usnic  acid  forms  thin,  light,  sulphur-yellow  needles,  which  become 
strongly  electric  by  friction,  are  not  moistened  by  water,  dissolve  but  sparingly  ia 
ordinary  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  easily  in  boiling  ether  or  turpentineK.il. 

Usnic  acid  melts  when  somewhat  strongly  heated,  alpha-usnic  acia  at  203' 
(Hesse),  at  200°  (Knop);  beta-usnic  acid  at  176°  :  this  difference  of  melting-point is 
the  only  essential  distinction  between  the  two  acids.  Melted  usnic  acid  is  yellowub 
and  resinous,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate,  an  oily  distillate  containing  beta-orcein,  and  a  car- 
bonaceous residue.  Usnic  acid  is  not  coloured  by  ferrio  chloride  or  by  hypochlorite 
of  sodium. 

Chlorine  converts  usnic  acid  into  a  resinous  body ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  water.  Nitric  acid  heated  with  it,  forms 
a  yellow  resin.  Usnic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alkaline  liquids:  the  solutions,  which 
contain  beta-orcein  together  with  a  resin,  become  dark-rod  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
at  last  nearly  black. 

Usnic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  composition  of  its  salts  being  CH^MO',  according  to 
Hcsso;  Cl*H'»MOr,  according  to  Knop.    The  usnatcs  of  tho  alkali-metals  are 
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soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  solublo  in  alcohol ;  ether 
extracts  usnic  acid  from  them. 

Vsnaie  of  ammonium ,  obtained  bypassing  ammonia-gas  into  absolute  alcohol  in 
which  usnic  acid  is  suspended,  forms  needle-shaped  crystals. — The  potassium-salt, 
C"H"KO,.6H*0,  is  prepared  by  boiling  usnic  acid  with  a  strong  solution  of  potasxic 
carbonate.  It  separates  almost  completely  from  the  solution  on  cooling,  and  when 
recrystallised  from  alcohol,  forms  white  lamina?,  which  give  off  all  their  water  at  130°. 
Its  solution  froths  like  soap-water,  and,  when  mixed  with  a  largo  Quantity  of  water, 
deposits  an  acid  salt. —  The  sodium-salt  forms  stellate  groups  of  silky  needles;  it  re- 
acts like  the  potassium-salt,  but  is  more  easily  decomposed. — The  barium-salt, 
C*HMBa"Ou,  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  quickly  becomes 
coloured  on  exposure  to  tho  air. — The  cupric  salt,  Cs,H**Cu"0,*l  is  a  green  precipitate ; 
the  lead-salt,  a  white  precipitate ;  the  silver-salt,  a  white  precipitate  which  quickly 
blackens. 


and  trVTTOirxc  ACIDS.  Acids  produced,  according  to  Finck, 
by  the  action  of  baryta-water  on  pyroracemic  acid.  The  former  has  tho  composition 
C»H»0* ;  the  latter  appears  to  be  merely  a  syrupy  modification  of  pyroracemic  acid 
(iv.  770). 


Chrome-garnet,  Chrome-lime-garnet,  3CaO.CraO,.3SiO*  with 
1  quantities  of  alumina,  ferrous  oxide,  and  magnesia,  occurs  at  Saranowskaja, 
near  Bissersk,  and  near  Kyschtimsk,  in  the  Ural,  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and 
massive,  with  imperfectly  conchoVdal  or  splintery  fracture,  emerald-green  colour,  and 
greenish- white  streak,  vitreous  lustre,  more  or  less  transparent  on  the  edges.  Hard- 
ness =  7'5  to  8-0.  Specific  gravity  =  3  4  to  3  5.  It  does  not  fuse  by  itself  before 
the  blowpipe,  bmji«»*-iu;lear  olive-green  glass  with  borax.    (See  Gakxict,  ii.  772.) 

University 


This  namo  was  given  by  Lerch  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix. 
227)  to  a  volatile  acid,  obtained  on  one  occasion  by  the  saponification  of  butter  from 
cow's  milk,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  mixture  of  butyric  and  cupric 


A  small  genus  of  plants  including  the  bilberry  and  whortle- 
berry. Tho  green  parts  of  the  common  bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  contaiu 
quinic  acid  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  108).  The  fruit  contains,  according  to 
Fresenius  (ibid.  ci.  225): 


Soluble  in  water. 


Fruit-sugar  5*8  ^ 

Free  acid  (regarded  as  malic  acid).  4  1-3 
Albuminous  substances .  .  .  .0-8 
Pectin,  gum,  colouring-matter  .  .  0*5 
Ash  0*8 

Kernel  and  husk  12  8  ) 

Pectoso  0'2    Insoluble  in  water. 

Ash  0-55 ) 

Water  775 

The  colouring-matter  of  tho  berries  forms  with  lead-oxide,  a  fine  blue  compound 
which  is  coloured  green  by  alkalis.  Tho  berries  yield,  by  fermentation,  a  kind  of 
brandy  ("  Heidelbeerbrantwein  "  or  "  Hcidelbeergeist ")  which  is  prepared  in  large 
quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Whortleberries,  the  fruit  of  Vaccinium  Vitis  idaa,  and  cranberries,  tho  fruit  of 
Vaccinium  Oxycoccus  (L.),  Oxycoccus  palustri*  (Rich.),  contain,  according  to  Scheie, 
citric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  malic  acid. 

VACuuM.  The  most  usual  method  of  producing  a  vacuum,  or  rather  a  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere,  is  by  the  common  air-pump.  The  exhaustion  may  bo  made  much 
more  complete  by  filling  the  exhausted  receiver  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  absorbing  this 
gas  by  limo,  and  repeating  tho  process  several  times.  A  vacuum  may  also  bo  produced 
by  driving  tho  air  out  of  a  vessol  with  steam,  and  then  condensing  the  steam  by  cooling. 

In  the  baromotric  or  Torricellian  vacuum,  there  is  nothing  present  but  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  raereiiry-vapour.  An  excellent  method  of  producing  a  vacuum  has  been 
contrived  by  Dr.  Sprcngel  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  9).    It  consists  in  connecting  tho 
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vessel  to  be  exhausted  with  the  upper  part  of  a  long  vertical  tube,  down  which  & 
column  of  mercury  is  made  to  flow. 

VAXiElfE.   Syn.  with  Valkroxk. 

VALENCIAWITE.  .  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  orthoclaae  from  the 
silver-mine  of  Valenciana  in  Mexico  ;  related  to  adularin,  and  containing,  according 
to  riattner,  66  82  per  cent,  silica,  17*68  alumina,  0-09  ferric  oxide,  and  14  80  potash. 

VALEN TIM  ITS.   The  trimetric  variety  of  native  antimonious  oxide  (i.  323). 

▼AZiBSJkCBTOWZTKZX.S.  CH^X'O".  (Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix. 
16.) — A  body  containing  the  elements  of  4  at.  valeronitrile,  C*H*N,  and  3  at  acetic  acid. 
C*H40*,  or  of  1  at.  valeronitrile  and  3  at.  valeracetamide,  C4H,,(C5H*0)N0.  It  is 
found  in  the  neutral  oil  produced  by  distilling  glue  with  potassium-chromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  obtained  therefrom,  in  tho  same  manner  as  valeronitrile  (iL  272), 
by  repeated  fractional  rectification  of  the  portion  boiling  between  68°  and  90°.  # 

Valeraeetonitrile  is  a  mobile  colourless  liquid,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  aod 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  mak«- 
transient  grease-spot  on  paper,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*79,  and  boils  between  68* 
and  71°.  It  is  vory  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  faintly  luminous  flame.  By  beatitar 
with  Bulphuric  acid,  or  with  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  valerianic  acid : 

C»H«N40«  +  8H*0    =    4CSH"0»  +  3C«H*0«  +  4NH». 

Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  valeracetonitrile,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  « 
hydrobromic  acid. 

VALERAI.  C^O  -  ^g^J  or  °*h  !°-  VaUraldtHydt.  Valet  anic  Al- 
dehyde. Amylic  Aldehyde.  Valeryl-hydridc.— This  body  was  discovered  by  Duma* 
and  Stas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lxxiii.  145),  who  obtained  it  by  oxidising  amylic  alco- 
hol with  nitric  or  chromic  acid.  It  is  also  produced  in  the  distillation  of  fusel-oil  intl 
sulphuric  acid  (Gaul tier,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  127) ;  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  formate  and  valerate  of  calcium  (Ximpricht,  ibid,  xcvii.  370);  bytb 
action  of  manganebc-peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  upon  gluten  (Keller,  ibid,  xxxil  31); 
of  chromic  acid  on  castor-oil  (Arzbiicher,  ibid,  lxxiii.  202),  and  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride on  loucine  fSchwanert,  ibid.  cii.  226),  in  the  dry  distillation  of  valerate, 
most  easily,  according  to  Ebersbach  {ihid.  cvi.  262),  from  valerate  of  calcium  after 
addition  of  lime;  and,  lastly,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  lupulin-resin  which  has  lw?c 
exhausted  with  water,  after  addition  of  limo.  (Porsonne,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxvL  241, 
329 ;  xxvii.  22.) 

Valeral,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  valerates,  was  formerly  regarded  v 
isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with  valcraldehyde  produced  by  oxidation  of  amylic 
hoi ;  the  two  products,  however,  invariably  exhibit  the  same  reactions,  and  appear  to 
differ  only  in  boiling-point,  that  Of  the  product  obtained  by  distillation  of  valerate 
being  somewhat  the  higher  of  tho  two,  and  not  constant,  a  peculiarity  doubtlc** 
arising  from  admixture  of  other  substances. 

Preparation. — Valeral  is  usually  preparod  by  oxidising  amylic  alcohol  with  chmrnat* 
of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  way  of  proceeding,  according  to  Parkin- 
son (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  114),  is  to  allow  a  mixture  of  11  pts.  amylic  alroboL 
104  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  and  16£  pts.  water,  to  flow  slowly  into  a  lukewarm  solution  of 
12  J  pts.  potassium-chromate,  whereby  sufficient  hoat  is  produced  to  cause  the  greater 
part  of  the  valeral  to  distil  over;  towards  the  end,  however,  the  distillation  must  l* 
assisted  by  external  heating.  The  oily  layer  of  the  distillate  is  separated,  and  shaken 
up,  first  with  potash-ley,  to  remove  valerianic  acid  formed  at  tho  same  time,  and  lb.cn 
with  acid  sodium-sulphite,  with  which  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound;  the  residua: 
crystals  are  pressed  and  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  valeral  is  separated  therefrom 
by  distillation  with  carbonate  of. sodium. 

Properties. — Colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  neutral  to  vegetablf 
colours,  having  a  burning  bitter  taste,  a  pungent  fruity  odour,  and  exciting  cough  in? 
when  inhaled,  like  most  compounds  of  the  amyl-group.  Specific  gravity  «=•  0-80% 
at  17°,  0-8224  at  0°  (Kopp).  Boiling  point  96°  to  97°  under  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure, 92-80  under  a  pressure  of  740  mm.  (Kopp).  After  keeping  for  some  time, 
the  boiling-point  rises,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valeral  passes  into  a  modifi- 
cation, probably  polymeric,  having  a  higher  boiling-point  .  Valeral  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  exhibiting  a  faint  blue  colour  on  the  edges. 

Valeral  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
volatile  oils.  It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  various  resins,  but  not  sulphur,  and 
mixes  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
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Decompositions. — 1.  Valeral  heated  above  its  boiling  point  is  transformed  into  an 
isomeric  compound,  boiling  between  160°  and  200°. — The  same  compound  is  found  in 
the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  valeral-sodiura-sulphite  (p.  974),  and  is  also 
formed  by  heating  that  salt  with  dry  sodium-carbonate  (Parkinson).  According  to 
Limpricht,  on  the  other  hand  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxiv.  241),  valeral  is  not  converted 
into  an  isomer  by  heat,  neither  is  any  such  body  found  in  crude  valeral. 

2.  Valeral  exposed  to  the  air  is  gradually  converted  into  valerianic  acid  ;  the  oxida- 
tion is  accelerated  by  contact  with  platinum-black.  The  same  change  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium-chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  other  oxidising 
agents.  ^Nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  converts  it  into  nitrovalerianic  acid. — 3.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine,  valeral  is  converted  into  dichloro valeral,  which 
unites  with  acid  ammonium-sulphite,  forming  the  crystalline  compound  C*H"ClsO. 
NaHSO"  (Kiindig,  Ann.  Ch.  cxiv.  1). — 4.  By  distillation  with  phosphoric  pentachlo- 
ride,  valeral  is  converted  into  the  chloride  C'H'^Cl*  which,  when  treated  with  alco- 
holic potash,  gives  up  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  the  compound  OH'Cl.  (Ebers- 
bach.) 

5.  The  ammonia-compound  of  valeral  is  converted  by  sulphydric  acid  into  valeral- 
dine,  a  base  homologous  with  thialdine  (p.  772). 

6.  When  valeral-ammonia  is  evaporated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  valeral  is  con- 
verted into  leucine,  just  as  aldehyde  is  converted  into  alanine  (i.  63) : 

C*H'»0  +  CNH  +  H'O    -  CH^NO1. 
Valeral.  Leucine. 

7.  With  cyanic  acid,  valeral  forms  an  acid,  CTP'N'O*  (Bneyer),  homologous  with 
trigenic  acid  (p.  883) : 

C*H,0O  +  3CNHO    -    COa  +  C'lP'N'O2. 

8.  Valeral  fused  with  potassium-hydrate,  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  valerate  of 
potassium : 

C4H"»0  +  KHO    -    C4H»KO»  +  IP. 

9.  When  valeral  is  heated  with  lime,  amylic  alcohol  and  valerate  of  calcium  are 
produced  ;  and  on  distilling  the  mixture,  decomposition-products  of  tho  latter  are 
obtained,  including  the  two  compounds,  C*H'J0  and  C'H"0,  apparently  consisting 
of  mixed  acetones — the  former  isomeric  with  caproic  aldehyde,  tho  latter  with  oenanthol. 
(Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  68.) 

10.  When  valeral  is  treated  with  sodium,  ultimately  with  aid  of  heat,  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  a  yellow  sodium-compound  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  heating  to 
120°  with  ethylic  iodide,  yielding  an  oil,  C*H'"0,  isomeric  with  valerone  (E  b  e  r  sbach). 
Borodin,  on  the  other  hand  (Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  p.  353;  Jahresb.  1864, 
p.  337),  obtained  a  mixture  which  was  decomposed  by  water  into  caustic  soda,  valerate 
of  sodium,  amylic  alcohol,  and  two  new  bodies,  C'°H"0  and  C,0H'*0.  Tho  first  of 
these  is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  isomeric  or  identical  with  decatylic  alcohol.  It  is  a 
colourless  aromatic  oil,  boiling  at  203  3°  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8669  at  0°. 
It  forms  ethers  with  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  reacts  like  othor  monatomic  alcohols 
with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  forms  a  sulpho-acid  when  treated  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  with  sodium  a  compound  analogous  to  sodium-ethylato.  Its  formation 
from  valeral  is  represented  by  tho  equation : 

3C»H,aO  +  Na»   -   C,0Hs,NaO*  +  C^NaO. 

Valeral.  Decatrlate  Valerate 

of  «odtutn.  of  todium. 

C'°H"NaO  +  H'O  -  NaHO  +  C'°H»0. 
Deratvlate  Decatylic 
oft  odium.  alcohol. 

The  second  body,  C'H'K),  isomeric  with  camphol,  is  a  light-yellow,  tasteless,  neu- 
tral oil,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9027  at  17°.  Its  boiling-point  rises  from  250°  to  280°  and  290°,  without  percep- 
tible change  of  composition. 

11.  Valeral,  treated  for  fifteen  days  with  sodium-amalgam  and  water,  is  partly  con- 
verted into  amylic  alcohol.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  201.) 

12.  Alsberg  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  485),  by  heating  a  mixturo  of  1  vol.  valeral,  3  vols, 
amylic  alcohol,  and  1  vol.  acetic  acid,  obtained  a  compound,  C'H'^C4!!11  )*()*,  which  he 
calls  diamylvaloral,  but  which  has  in  reality  the  composition  of  the  diamylic  ether 
of  amylene-glycol  (p.  974).  The  same  compound  is  produced,  together  with  valerianic 
acid  and  a  little  amylic  alcohol,  by  treating  valeral  with  ethylato  of  sodium  and  abso- 
lute alcohol : 

6C»H'*0  +  2C?H»NaO  +  IPO    -    2C»H»NaO*  +  0»H,0(C*1I'»)«0*  +  2CJH«0. 
Valeral.  Sodium-  Sodium-  Diamylic  Ethylic 

ethylato.  valerate.  aroylciuttr  alcohol. 
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Comihjuxds  and  Derivatives  op  Valehal. 

VaUraUammonia,  C'HWO.NH"  -  C»H»(N'H<)0.— Valoral  absorbs  ammonia-gas, 
forming  a  thick  syrup,  which,  after  several  weeks,  deposits  crystals  of  valeral-ammonia 
(Parkinson).  According  toEbersbach,  the  compound  is  more  easily  prepared  by 
adding  aqueous  ammonia  to  valeral  mixed  with  a  thousand  times  its  bulk  of  water: 
the  liquid  immediately  becomes  milky,  and  after  a  few  hours  deposits  crystals,  the 
formation  of  which  goes  on  for  several  months.  Viileral-ammonia  melts  when  heated, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid  with  formation  of  valeraldine,  and  by  hydrocyanic  acid  with  formation 
of  leucine  (p.  973). 

Compounds  of  Valeral  with  Alkaline  Bisulphites.— The  ammonium-salt, 
CAH,(NH*)SO",  is  deposited  in  shining  lamina?  on  distilling  a  mixture  of  acid  ammo- 
nium-sulphite and  valeral,  and  leaving  tho  distillate  to  evaporate.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  with  separation  of  valeral. — The  sodium-salt,  2CJH,XaS0'. 
2H*0,  is  nearly  insoluble  iu  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water ;  it  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  water  at  70°  to  80°,  but  when  more 
strongly  heated  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  with  separation  of  valeral  and  sulphurous 
acid.  Alkalis  and  acids  decompose  it  immediately.  The  air-dried  crystals  effloresce 
in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitrioL 

Compounds  of  Valfral  with  Acetic  and  Benzoic  Anhydrides. — The  compound  CH"0. 
C*HHP  is  formed  by  heating  1  at.  valeral  with  1  at.  acetic  anhydride,  or  2  at.  acetic 
acid,  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  four  to  eight  hours,  and  passes  over  at  195°  on  sub- 
mitting the  oily  product  to  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless,  ethereal,  mobile, 
neutral  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0  963,  boiling  at  about  195°,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  miseible  with  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  not  altered  by  water,  but  in  contact  with 

Ktash  is  easily  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  valeral  (Kolbe  and  Guthrie,  Ann.  Ch. 
mrm.  cix.  296). — The  benzoic  compound,  C*H,*O.C7H,#0,l  is  obtained  in  like  manner 
by  heating  valeral  with  benzoic  anhydride  to  260°,  and  passes  over  on  rectification  st 
264°.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
melting  at  111°,  and  boiling  at  264°.  Alkalis  decompose  it  into  valeral  and  bentoic 
acid.  (Kolbe  andGuthrie.) 
Dichloro valeral,  ClkH,Cl,Of  is  produced  by  the  act  ion  of  chlorine  on  valeral  (p.  97S) 
Mftkyl  valeral,  C'H^CH'JO,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  alkaline  valerate  and  acetate,  agitating  tho  oily  distillate  with  potash,  and  rec- 
tifying till  tho  boiling-point  becomes  constant.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  120s. 
(Williamson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  86.) 

Diamylvaleral  (so-called),  C'H^O*.— This  compound,  isomeric  or  identical  with 

diumylic  amylenate,  (on*)*!  neutral  amylic  ether  of  amylenic  glycol,  is  pro- 

duced, as  already  observed  (p.  973),  by  beating  valeral  with  amylic  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  or  with  sodium-cthylate  and  absolute  alcohol.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odour  like 
that  of  tho  amyl-compounds,  and  of  celery,  is  insoluble  in  water,  of  specific  gravity 
0-849  at  7°,  and  boils  at  2to°.—Ditthylvaleral  (so-called),  C*H,*\C,H*),0»,  pre- 
pared by  heating  1  vol.  valeral  with  4  vols,  alcohol  and  1  vol.  acetic  acid,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  has  a  ploasant  fruity  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*835  at  12*\  and 
boils  at  158-2°.— Dimcthyhaltral  (so-called),  C»H,,(CH*),0«,  prepared  with  1  vol. 
valeral,  25  vols,  met  hylic  alcohol,  and  0-5  vol.  acetic  acid,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  a 
•specific  gravity  of  0*852  at  10°,  and  boils  at  124°.  (Alsberg.) 
VAXiEKAXi-ilMrvTONXA.    See  preceding  article. 

VALERA1DEHYDE, )  .  .  ,  ,T 

VALERALDIDE  I  VALERAL. 

VALEBAIDWB.  C'WXS".  (B eisse nhirtx,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc  109.- 
Parkinson,  ibid.  xc.  119.)— An  organic  base,  homologous  with  thialdine,  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  valeral-ammonia  suspended  in  water.  It  is  a  viscid 
oil,  which  does  not  solidify  at  —20°,  has  a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition.  It  has 
un  alkalino  reaction,  and  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  salt  Cfl'-NS*. 
11C1,  which  crystallises  in  needles,  and  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields  with  silrer- 
nitrate,  first  chloride  and  then  sulphide  of  silver. 

VALBRAMXC  AOXD.    Syn.  with  AjtroovALKBic  Aero  (p.  978). 

VAIEBAMIDE.  C»H»O.H2N.— The  primary  amide  of  valeric  acid,  fir>t 
prepared  by  Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc  (Compt.  rend.  xxv.  475,  658  K  a»l 
further  examined  by  Dessaignes  and  Chautard  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxviii.  3.13).  It 
is  produced  by  tho  action  of  7  or  8  vols,  strong  aqueous  ammonia  on  1  vol.  ethy.fO 
valerate,  and  sublimos  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in  shining  lamina?.  It  melts  at  liMf, 
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and  sublimes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  gives  off 
ammonia  when  boiled  with  alkalis,  but  in  not  decomposed  theroby  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures ;  when  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  ovor 
red-hot  lime,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  valeronitrile,  or  cyanide  of  tetryl,  C41I*N 
(ii.  272).  When  ignited  with  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  carburettod  hydro- 
gen, and  forms  cyanide  of  potassium. 

VALeramine.    The  name  originally  given  by  Wurtz  to  amylamine. 

VALSSAVXUD8.  C'H^NO  -  C^W9(C*11^0\— Phenyl  valeramidc— Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  valeric  anhydride  on  aniline.  Crystallises  in  lustrous  ncedlos 
or  prisms,  sparingly  solublo  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts  at  116°,  and 
distils,  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  at  a  temperature  above  220°.  It  is  but  slowly 
attacked  by  caustic  potash,  and  it  iB  only  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium  that  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  aniline  can  be  obtained  from  it.  (Chiozza,  Aud.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3],  xxxix.  201.) 

VALERATES.    See  Valeric  Aero  (p.  976). 

VALERENE.    Syn.  with  Amtlkxb  and  with  Bouxexxx. 

VALERIAN.  The  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis  contains  starch,  extractive  matter, 
resin  (about  6  per  cent.),  an  essential  oil,  valeric  acid,  and  the  ordinary  plant-consti- 
tuents. 

The  essential  oil  of  valerian  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  1,000  pts. 
of  the  root  yielding  from  4  to  12  pts.  of  oil.  It  is  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish  liquid, 
having  a  strong  odour  of  valerian,  an  aromatic  taste,  and  strong  acid  reaction.  Specific 
gravity  -*  0*90  to  0'93°.  Becomes  viscid  at  — 15°,  but  does  not  solidify  complctoly  even 
at  —  40°.  Begins  to  boil  at  about  200°,  the  boiling-point  gradually  rising  to  above  400°. 

Crude  valerian-oil  is  a  mixture  of  sevoral  substances.  According  to  Pie  riot  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lvi.  291),  100  pts.  of  it  contain : 

25  pts.  camphene,  C'll"  (bornecne,  valercno). 

5  pts.  valeric  acid. 
18  pts.  stoaroptenc  \ 
47  pts.  resin  Ur  70  pts.  valerol. 

5  pts.  water  J 

On  submitting  the  crude  oil  to  fractional  distillation,  a  yellowish  oil  passes  over 
between  120°  and  200°,  containing  nearly  all  the  valeric  acid  and  the  bornceno 
(i.  626);  afterwards,  according  to  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3],  vii.  275),  an  oxy- 
gfnatcd  oil,  valerol;  according  to  Piorlot,  this  oil  may  bo  resolved,  by  further 
fractional  precipitation,  and  distillation  over  potassium-hydrate,  into  a  camphor  or 
stearopteno,  a  resin,  valeric  acid,  and  water. 

VALBRT A UTO  or  VALERIC  ACXP.    Cin,00»    -    C*^°  j  O.  —  Delpkinio 

Acid.  Phocenic  Acid.  Butylcarbonic  Acid.  Baldriansiiure.  (Chevreul  [1817], 
Recherche*  sur  let  corps  gras,  pp.  99,  209.— Grot e,  Brandos'  Arch,  xxxiii.  160. — 
Trommsdorff  and  Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  176. — Dumas  and  Stas,  ibid. 
xxxv.  145. — Balard,  ibid.  lii.  311. — Mover  and  Zenuer,  ibid.  lv.  317. — Moro, 
ibid.  lv.  330. — Kedtenbacher,  ibid.  lix.  41. — Hlasiwetz,  ibid.  lxxi.  40. — 
Wincklcr,  Report.  Pharm.  xxvii.  169.— Kramer,  Brandes'  Arch.xl.  269;  xliii.  21. 
— P.  Morin.  J.  Pharm.  [3],  vii.  299.) — This  acid,  related  to  amylic  alcohol  in  the 
same  manner  as  acetic  acid  to  otbylic  alcohol,  was  first  obtained  by  Chevreul,  in  1817. 
from  the  fat  of  Defphinum  Phocetna,  and  thence  called  delphinic  or  phocenic  acid. 
Grote,  in  1830,  obtained  from  essential  oil  of  valerian  an  acid  which  ho  designated  as 
valerianic  acid.  This  was  shown  by  Trommsdorff  and  Ettling  to  be  identical  with 
Chevreul's  phocenic  acid,  and  the  same  acid  was  afterwards  produced  by  oxidation  of 
amylic  alcohol,  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  who  established  its  composition  and  its  relation  to 
amylic  alcohol. 

,  Valeric  acid  appears  to  be  somewhat  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found  in  valerian-root, angelica-root,  the  root  of  Athamanta  oreo/telinum,  the  fruit 
and  bark  of  the  guelder  rose  ( Viburnum  Opulus),  the  bark  of  the  elder-tree,  and  in 
many  plants  of  the  composite  ordor.  It  is  also  found  in  many  animal  oils  and  other 
animal  secretions.  It  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  oxidation  of  fats  and  of  the  putre- 
faction of  albuminous  substances,  &c.  Amylic  alcohol  yields,  by  oxidation,  valerianic 
acid,  together  with  valeral  and  amylic  valerate. 

Preparation. — By  oxidation  of  amylic  ulcohol. — A  mixture  of  1  pt.  amylic  alcohol  and 
2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  a  solution  of  5  pts.  acid  potas- 
num-chromate  in  water  ;  and  whon  th*>  first  action,  which  takes  place  spontaneously,  \a 
over,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  vertical  condms- 
ing-tube,  in  order  to  convert  tho  valenil  produced  in  the  first  instance  into  valeric  acid. 
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The  liquid  is  then  distilled;  the  distillate  saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium;  the 
araylic  valerate  contained  in  it  is  distilled  off;  and  the  dry  residue  of  sodium-valerate 
is  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  06  water  and  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  (\  to  \  pt. 
oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  sodium-salt).  The  distillate  consists  of  an  aqueous  solution,  of 
valeric  acid,  surmounted  by  an  oily  layer  consisting  of  a  definite  hydrate,  CH'WHK), 
from  which  the  pure  acid  or  hydric  valerate,  CJH,90*,  may  be  obtained  by 
rectification,  a  milky  aqueous  distillate  passing  ovor  at  first,  and  afterwards,  at  175s, 
the  pure  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  oily  liquid. 

l*ropertits. — Pure  valeric  acid,  or  hydric  valerate,  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil.  having 
a  sour  burning  taste,  and  a  strong  peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  valerian-oil,  some- 
what also  like  that  of  butyric  acid  and  decayed  cheese.  Specific  gruvitv'e  0  937  at 
16°  (Dumas  and  Stas);  0  9378  at  19-6°,  and  0  9555  at  0^  (Kopp);  0  9568  at  15° 
(Mondelejef).  Index  of  refraction,  1*3952  (Delffs).  It  is  active  or  inactive  to 
ix>larised  light,  according  as  it  has  been  prepared  from  active  or  inactive  amy  lie  alcohol: 
the  active  modification  produces  a  rotation  of  17°  to  the  left  in  a  tube  50  centimetre* 
long  (Pedlor,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxi.  74).  It  remains  liquid  and  transparent  at  -15'3, 
makes  transient  grease-spots  00  paper,  boils  at  175°  (Dumas  and  Stas;  Persin): 
at  175-83  under  a  pressure  of  746  mm.  (Kopp).  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour, 
when  determined  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  is  3  66 ;  calc.  for  2  vols.  =  3  53. 

Hydric  valerate,  (CJH"0J),  dissolves  in  30  pts.  wator  at  12°,  mixes  in  all  proportion* 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  abundantly  in  strong  acetic  acid.  It  dissolve* 
water,  and  forms  an  oily  hydrate,  C*H'80*HlO  (commonly  called  the  trihydratc,  from 
having  been  regarded  as  C,0H,BOa.3HJO),  which  separates  on  decomposing  a  valerate 
with  sulphuric  acid  not  too  much  diluted  ;  or  on  adding  chloride  of  calcium,  orotW 
dehydrating  salt,  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  This 
hydrate  is  oily,  like  the  pure  hydric  valerate,  but  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  (0  950, 
according  to  Trautwein),  and  a  lower  boiling-point ;  when  it  is  heated,  aqueota 
valeric  acid  first  passes  ovor,  and  afterwards  pure  hydric  valerate 

Valeric  acid  mixes  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  dissolves  phosphorus,  camphor,  and 
some  resins. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Valeric  acid  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  resolvfd 
into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefin'* 
group  (ethylene,  tritylene,  and  tetryleno),  sometimes  also  mixed  with  mareb-?^ 
(Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  121). — 2.  When  an  electric  current  is  passed  tbroujrh 
a  solution  of  potassic  valerate,  the  valeric  acid  is  resolved,  with  absorption  of  oxygen 
into  tctryl  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

2C»H'90'  +  O    =    CH"  +  2CO*  +  HsO. 

Valeric  Tetryl. 
acid. 

Tho  tetryl  is,  however  converted  by  further  oxidation  into  tetryleneand  water: 

C«H'«  +  O    =   2C4H«  +  BX>; 

or  it  is  oxidised  to  tetrylic  oxide,  (OH*)**!),  which  then  reacts  with  the  valeric  acid 
to  form  tetrylic  valerate  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxix.  257).—  3.  By  poUusic  per- 
manganate in  alkaline  solution,  valeric  acid  is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
butyric  acid,  and  its  lower  homologues,  together  with  a  volatile  solid  acid,  perhsp* 
angelic  acid  (Neubauor,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  59). — 4.  Valeric  acid  dissolves,  writh 
evolution  of  heat,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  apparently  forming  a  conjugated  acid.— 
5.  Strong  nitric  acid  slowly  converts  it  into  nitrovaleric  acid. — 6.  With  chlorine  and 
bromine  it  also  forms  substitution-products.  It  dissolves  iodine,  but  without  forming 
an  iodatedacid. — 7.  With  pentachloride  or  exychloride  of  phosphorus,  it  forms  valeric 
chloride  or  valeric  anhydride. —8.  When  Seated  with  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  it 
forms  thiovalericacid,  a  liquid  having  an  extremely  offensive  odour,  and  probably 
consisting  of  C'H'^OS.    (Ul  rich,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  281.) 

VaJ  orates. — Valeric  acid  is  monobasic,  forming  neutral  palts,  OIPMO1,  and  a  fev 
acid  and  basic  salts.  Tho  valerates  aro  produced  by  direct  saturation.  They  aw 
unctuous  to  tho  touch,  inodorous  when  dry,  but  smell  of  valeric  acid  when  moist,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  also  warmed  ;  they  have  a  sweetish  taste,  with  somewhat  punp  ut 
after-taste.  Most  of  them  dissolve  in  water,  a  few  also  in  alcohol ;  many  of  them 
rotate  on  tho  water  in  the  act  of  dissolving.  By  dry  distillation,  they  yield  chiefly 
valerene  and  valerone.  A  mixture  of  valerate  and  formate  subject  to  dry  distillation 
yields  valcral ;  a  mixture  of  valorate  and  acetate  yields,  in  like  manner,  methylvaleral 
(p.  975).  The  soluble  valorates  are  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  with  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  tetryleno,  and  tetrylic  valerate. 

Valerates  are  decomposed  by  mineral  acids  and  by  many  organic  acids :  e.g.  acetic 
tartaric,  citric,  malic  acid,  &c,  with  separation  of  valeric  acid.  Butyric  acid  doc*  not 
decompose  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  butyrates  heated  with  valeric  acid  yield  ^ 
butyric  acid.    On  this  reaction  i«  founded  a  method  of  separating  butyric  and  valeric 
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Acids,  by  partial  saturation  with  potash,  whereby  only  valerate  of  potassium  is  at  first 
produced.  When  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  valeric  acids  is  partially  neutralised  with 
potash,  and  heutcd,  acid  acetate  of  potassium  remains  behind.  (L  i  e  b  i  g,  see  Analysis, 
i.  250.)  Valeric  acid  is  further  distinguished  from  butyric  acid,  which  it  resembles  in 
many  respects,  by  the  behaviour  of  its  cupric  salt  (infra). 

Valerate  of  Ammonium,  OH^NH^O*,  easily  gives  off  ammonia -when  heated. 
I  t  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
it  yields  valeronitrile.  This  salt  is  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  and  is 
a  frequent  constituent  of  mouldy  cheese. — The  potassium- salt,  C*H*KO*,  solidifies 
on  evaporation,  to  an  amorphous,  white,  deliquescent,  saline  mass,  having  an  alkaline 
reaction,  very  soloblo  in  water  and  in  strong  alcohol,  soluble  in  less  than  3  9  pts.  of 
absolute  alcohol  at  20°.  It  melts  at  140°,  and  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat.  When 
distilled  with  arsenic,  it  yields  a  heavy,  oily,  alliaceous,  fuming  liquid,  probably  the 
cacodyl  of  valeric  acid  (Gibbs,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xv.  118).— The  sodium-salt  crystal- 
lises, by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  dry  air  at  32°,  in  cauliflower-like  masses,  extremely 
deliquescent,  very  eoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  absolute  alcohol,  melting  at  140°. — 
The  lithium-salt,  2CiH,Li05.H*0,  crystallises  from  the  syrupy  solution,  in  spherical 
warty  masses. 

Valerate  of  Barium,  C,,H'*Ba"0,.2H,0,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  shining,  easily  friable  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  2  pts.  water  at  15°,  in  1  pt.  at  20°, 
exhibiting  a  very  brisk  rotation,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  give  off 
from  2  to  2h  per  cent,  water  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  253,  the  rest  (about  7  per  eent.) 
when  heated;  the  dry  salt  decomposes  at  a  dull  red  heat,  giving  off  an  inflammable 
gas,  probably  tetrylene,  yielding  a  strong-smelling  distillate  of  valeral.  with  a  little 
valerone,  and  leaving  carbonate  of  barium  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal.— The  calcium- 
salt,  C,0HliCa"O'.H*O,  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  stellate  groups  of  prisms 
and  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  ordinary  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  melting  with  decomposition  at  150°.  A  mixture  of  6  pts.  valerate  of 
calcium  and  I  pt.  lime  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  a  mixture  of  valerone  and  valeral.— 
The  strontium-salt  crystallises  in  four-sided  tables. — The  magnesium-salt  is 
obtained,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  tufts  of  transparent  prisms,  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  cupric  salt  separates  from  the  blue-green  solution  of  cupric  carbonate  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  in  green  monoclinic  prisms  containing  C"H"Ca  O'.HJ0,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Whon  concentrated  valeric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric 
acetate,  and  the  liquid  agitated,  anhydrous  cupric  valerate  separates  after  a  while  in 
oily  drops,  which  in  five  to  twenty  minutes  change  into  a  KmniKh-blue  crystalline 
powder  of  the  hydrated  salt.  According  to  Larocque  and  Huraut  (J.  Pharm.  [3] 
ix.  430),  this  reaction  distinguishes  valeric  from  butyric  acid,  which,  when  added  to 
cupric  acetate,  immediately  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

Iron-salts. — Neutral  ferric  valerate  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state. 
Valerate  of  sodium  added  to  ferric  chloride,  throws  down  a  mixture  of  neutral  and 
basic  salt,  which,  after  drying,  forms  a  dark  brick-red,  amorphous  powder.  Iron 
dissolves  in  aqueous  valeric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  ferrous  valerate. 

Lead-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C,•H,*Pb''0,,  separates  from  solution  by  slow  eva- 
poration, in  shining,  easily  fusible  lamina?.—  A  basic  salt,  C,0H,*Pb"O4.2PbO,  is  obtained, 
by  treating  valeric  acid  with  excess  of  litharge,  exhausting  with  cold  water,  ami  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  hemispherical  groups  of  shining 
needles,  infusible  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Mercury-sa  Its. — The  neutral  mercuric  salt  separates,  on  mixing  mercuric  chloride 
with  valerate  of  sodium,  in  slender  white  needles,  which  are  also  deposited  on  boiling 
the  basic  salt  with  water,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool.  The  basic  salt,  which  has  a 
red  colour,  is  obtained  by  moderately  heating  the  neutral  salt,  or  by  dissolving  mercu- 
ric oxide  in  warm  concentrated  valeric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  the  neutral  salt  and  a  red  residue. — The  mercurous 
gait  separates  in  small  needlos  from  a  solution  of  mcrcurous  oxide  in  hot  concentrated 
valeric  acid. 

The  silver-salt,  OH*  AgO*,  separates  on  evaporation,  in  white  shining  laminie.  On 
adding  an  alkaline  valerate  to  nitrate  of  silver,  a  curdy  precipitate  is  formed  which 
gradually  becomes  crystalline.  The  salt  blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

Zinc-salt,  C^H^Zn'O1. — Motallic  zinc  dissolves  slowly  in  aqueous  valeric  acidi  • 
The  aqueous  acid  saturated  by  boiling  with  zinc-carbonate  and  filtered  hot,  deposits 
the  anhydrous  zinc-salt  in  nacreous  scales  resembling  boric  acid.    Tho  same  salt  is 
obtained  by  precipitation.    According  to  Duclou,  it.  dissolves  in  60  pts.  cold  and*40  pts. 
boiling  water,  in  17*6  pts.  cold  and  167  pts.  boiling  alcohol ;  according  to  Wittstein, 
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it  dissolves  in  90  pts.  cold  water,  in  GO  pts.  cold  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  in  600  pU. 
cold  and  200  pts.  boiling  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  off  valeric  acid  on  boiling. 
The  salt  melts  at  140J,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. — A  kydraltd  talt, 
Cl0U"Zn"OM2H,O,  is  obtained  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  hydric  valerate  and 
recently  precipitated  tinc-carbonate  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  drying  at  a 
gentle  heat.  It  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  anhydrous  salt,  gives  off  all  it* 
crystallisation-water  at  100°,  and  dissolves  in  44  pts.  of  cold  water,  the  solution,  when 
evaporated,  yielding  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  salt  ( W  i  1 1  s  t  e  i  n).  Valerate  of  zinc  it 
used  as  a  remedy  in  nervous  disorders.  The  commercial  salt  is  said  to  be  sonutimw 
contaminated  with  butyrate,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  separating  th< 
acid,  and  testing  with  acetate  of  copper  in  the  manner  already  doscribed  (p.  977;. 

Substitution-derivative*  of  Valeric  Acid. 
Amidovaleric  Arid,  OH'^O"  -  C»H»(NH*)0».  Valrramic  Acid.  Valeramidic 

Acid. — This  acid,  which  might  also  be  regarded  as  oxyvaleramic  acid,  (C*H*0)">^,«s 

H  ' 

found  by  Gorup-Besanca  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zcviii.  15),  together  with  Iftiow 
(amidocapric  acid)  in  the  pancreas  of  an  ox.    It  is  produced  artificially  by  & 
action  of  ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromovalcne  acid : 
CH-BrO'  +  2NH»    -    C»H»NO»  +  NH'Br. 

(Cahours,  Ann.  Ch  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  88.— Fitti  g  and  Clark,  Zeitschr.  f.  Cbcm. 
1865,  p.  503).  It  might  probably  also  be  formed,  similarly  to  the  homologous  amk 
acids,  by  reducing  nitrovaleric  acid  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids  on  butyral. 

Amidovaleric  acid  was  prepared  from  the  pancreas  of  the  ox  by  extraction  with  coM 
water.  The  solution  was  boiled,  the  nitrate  mixed  with  excess  of  baryta-water  to 
separate  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  nitrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-b»th; 
whereupon  it  deposited  a  mixture  of  leucine  and  amidovaleric  acid,  which  were  sep- 
rated  by  fractional  solution  in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*82,  the  amidovaleric  a">i 
being  much  less  soluble  than  the  leucine.  It  was  ultimately  purified  by  recrystallia- 
tion  from  strong  alcohol. 

Amidovaleric  acid  closely  resembles  leucine  (amidocapric  acid),  but  is  less  wluUeia 
water  and  in  alcohol,  especially  in  tbo  latter;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  unite*  vith 
acids,  forming  crystallisable  compounds,  which  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  corre- 
sponding leucine-salts.  It  dissolves  easily,  and  without  decomposition,  in  aqaeutv 
alkalis,  forming, for  the  most  part,  crystallisable  compounds. 

When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  molts  and  sublimes,  with  partial  deeornpwit»i. 
giving  off  alkaline  vapours  having  a  strong  odour  of  borring-pickle,  probably  tctrjl- 
amino.    When  heated  in  tho  air,  it  burns  quickly  with  a  bluish  flame. 

Br omo valeric  Acid,  C*H,BrOa.—  Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  valffi" 
acid  at  140° — 150°  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Tharm.  Suppl.  ii.  74),  or  on  valerate*' 
silver  (Borodine,  ibid.  cxix.  121).  It  is  a  colourless  heavy  oil,  having  a  pimp** 
odour,  and  boiling,  according  to  Cahours,  between  226°  and  230°,  without  ponvptiUf 
decomposition  ;  according  to  Borodine,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  decomposed  bv  l^il'tr 
giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  yielding  n  distillate  containing  valeric  aciu,  and  apparel')' 
valeral,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 

Bromovaleric  acid  separates  valeric  acid  from  valerates.  Its  compounds  with  f'' 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  easily  soluble  and  not  crystallisable.  The  silver-*-' 
is  white,  insoluble,  and  very  unstable.  (Borodine.) 

This  acid  is  easily  etherifled ;  its  ethylic  ether  boils  between  190°  and  194°. 

Cblorovalerlc  Acids.  Trichtorovaleric  or  Chlorovalcrmc  arid,  C'H/Cl*^. 
is  formed  by  passing  chlorine-gas  into  hydric  valerate  in  the  dark,  the  liquid  b*:ic 
cooled  at  first,  and  afterwards  warmed  to  50°  or  60°  ;  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  expel!*! 
by  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Trichlorovaleric  acid  is  an  oily  liquid,  very  viv -4 
at  — 18°  ;  not  very  mobile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  perfectly  mobile  at  30°.  It  u 
inodorous,  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  is  heavier  than  water,  and  decomposes  at  1U>3- 
1203,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  contact  with  water  it  forms  a  very  fl™J 
hydrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Tho  acid  dissolves  in  aqueous  alka- 
lis, but  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids  in  its  original  state.  Tho  aquoons  solution 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  (Dumas  and  Sta».) 

TctraehlorovaUric  or  CMorovalerosic  acid,  CH^CIH)*,  is  formed  by  the  prolong 
action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  on  valeric  acid  in  sunshine,  the  action  being  ultimately 
assisted  by  heating  the  liquid  to  60°.  It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  semifluid  oil,  baring 
a  .sharp,  burning,  bitter  taste,  heavior  than  water,  not  solidifying  at  — 15°,  not  volatile, 
decomposing  when  heated  above  150°.    It  unite*  with  water,  forming  an  oily  hydrate. 
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CiIlfCl*08.HtO,  and  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  solutions,  after  a  while,  contain  froe  hydrochloric  acid  The  acid  is  easily 
decomposed  by  fixed  alkalis,  but  not  by  ammonia. 

Tetrachlorovaleric  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  The  alkaline  tetrachloro valerates 
are  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble. — The  silver-salt, 
C1H*AgCl*0*,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  ammonium-salt,  is  white,  slightly 
soluble  in  wator,  easily  in  nitric  acid;  the  solution,  when  exposed  to  light, deposits 
chloride  of  silver.  The  dry  salt  decomposes  slowly  in  the  dark,  forming  chloride  of 
silver,  and  a  substance  which  makes  grease-spots  on  paper— probably  trichloroxyvaleric 
acid,  C^H'Cl'O'.    (Dumas  and  Stas.) 

Wttrovalerlo  Add,  C>Hv(NO')0'.  (Dessaignes,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  lxix.  274.) 
— Formed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  on  valeric  acid ; 
crystallises  from  the  acid  solution  in  thin  needles,  from  water  in  rhombic  plates.  It 
sublimes  at  100°,  but  its  boiling-point  is  much  higher. — Hit  rova! crate  of  lead  is  easily 
soluble,  and  crystallises  in  thin  prisms. — The  ferric  salt  is  insoluble,  and  resembles 
ferric  succinate. — The  barium-  and  calcium-salts  are  very  soluble,  the  latter  crystal- 
lising in  needles.— The  silver-salt,  C»H»Ag(N0')03,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
slender  prisms. 

Dessaignes  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  designated  as  nitro valeric  acid  may  perhaps  be 
nitro-angeiic  acid,  OH^NO^O9. 

VAX.ESZAV.OXXk    See  Valkriax  (p.  975). 

VALERIC  ALDEHYDE.    Syn.  with  Valbral  (p.  973). 

VA1ERXC  AVBTDXXDB.  C-'H-'O*  =  (C'H'O^O.  Fabric  Oxide.  Fab- 
ric Valerate.  Anhydrous  Fateric  Acid.  (Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxxiv.  106.) 
— Prepared  by  decomposing  6  at.  dry  valerate  of  potassium  with  rather  more 
than  1  at.  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  purified  by  washing  the  distillate  with  carbo- 
nate of  sodium,  dissolving  it  in  ether,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  colourless,  moderately 
mobile  oil,  not  miscible  with  water.  When  recently  prepared  it  has  a  faint  and  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  apples,  but  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  emits  the  offen- 
sive odour  of  valeric  acid.  Specific  gravity  «=  0*934  at  15°.  Boiling-point,  215°. 
Vapour-density  =»  6*23.  It  slowly  absorbs  wattr,  and  is  converted  into  valeric  acid. 
When  heated  with  an  alkali,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  a  valerate.  On  gently 
warming  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  potassic  hydrate,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and 
free  valeric  acid  is  formed  as  well  as  potassic  valerate : 

(OH'OJ'O  +  KHO    =    C*n»O.K.O  +  C»II'O.H.O. 

With  alcohol  \t  quickly  forms  ethyl ic  valerate ;  hence  the  ether  used  in  purifying  it 
must  be  free  from  alcohol. — By  ammonia  it  is  quickly  converted  iuto  valeramide  ;  by 
aniline  into  valeranilide. 

Benzovaleric  anhydride,  C,H*0.C*IIt0.0,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoic 
chloride  on  potassic  valerate  (i.  658),  and  other  double  anhydrides  containing  valeryl 
may  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

VALERIC  BROMIDE,  C*H*OBr,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pen- 
tabromidc  on  valeric  acid.    It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  143°.    (Bee  ham  p.) 

VAXiEXtXC  CHLORIDE,  C'H'OCl,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
oxychloride  on  valerate  of  sodium  (Molde nhauer),  or  of  phosphorous  chloride 
on" valeric  acid  (Bechamp).  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  fuming  liquid,  having  a  speci- 
fic gravity  of  1*005  at  6°,  and  boiliDg  belween  115°  and  120°;  easily  decomposed  by 
water  into  hydrochloric  and  valoric  acid.  (Bechamp,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  224. — 
Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  111.) 

VALERIC  ETHERS.  The  valerates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  are  prepared 
by  distilling  valerate  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

Met  hylic  Valerate,  CMl^CH^O3,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  like  that 
of  wood-spirit  and  valerian  together.  Specific  gravity  =  0-8869  at  15°  ;  0*9015  at  0°. 
Boils  at  116°.    Specific  heat  (between  45°  and  21°)  =  0*491.  (Kopp.) 

Et  hylic  Valerate,  C4H'(C'*!Hi)0,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  fruity  odour,  also 
like  that  of  valerian.  Specific  gravity  =•  0*866  at  18°  (Kopp),  0*894  at  0°  (Of  to). 
Iudcx  of  refraction  -  1*3904  (Delffs).  Boils  at  133°  (Otto  ;  Kopp ;  Berthelot)  ; 
at  131°  (Delffs).  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  converts 
it  into  valeramide. 

Ethylic  valerate  dissolves  sodium,  with  little  or  no  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Wan  k- 
lyn  (Chom.  Soc  J.  xvii.  371),  by  healing  2  grms. sodium  with  6  grins,  ethylic  valerate 
and  7*5  grms.  pure  ether,  obtained  an  oily  body,  having  approximately  the  composition 
of  valeryl : 

2(C»n«0.C'H».0)  +  Nas    -    2C*H»NaO  +  (CIPO)*. 

Kthrlic  «alrrate.  Sodium-etbjrtatc.  Valeryl. 

3  b  2 
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Geut  her  and  Greiner  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  319)  obtained  no  valeryl,  but  the  soiium- 
aalt  of  a  crystallisable  acid,  and  an  oily  body,  which,  when  distilled,  yielded,  as  princi- 
pal product,  a  liquid  boiling,  like-  the  so-called  diamylvaleral  (p.  974),  between  240° 
and  260°. 

Amy  lie  Valerate,  CkH,(C*H,,)0,  is  prepared  as  above,  and  is  likewise  formed  in 
the  preparation  of  valeric  acid  by  oxidising  amylic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassic  chromate,  being  contained  in  the  oily  liquid  separated  from  the  valerate  of 
sodium  (p.  975).  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  fruitv  odour.  Specific 
gravity  «  0*8645  at  17°.  Boiling-point  187°  to  188°  (Kopp);  196°  (Balardi. 
Vapour-density  —  6*1.  A  solution  of  this  ether  in  6  to  8  pts.  alcohol  has  a  strong 
odour  of  apples,  and  is  used  for  aromatizing  sugar,  &c. 

Cetylic  Valerate,  C»H\C,BHM)0,  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  0*852 at  20°,  melts  at 
25°,  solidifies  again  at  20°,  and  boils  at  280°— 290°.  (E.Dollfus,  Ann.  Ck  Pharm. 
exxxi.  283.) 

VALERIC  IODIDE,  C*H*OI,  is  prepared  by  distilling  an  anhydrous  valerate 
with  iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  rectifying  the  distillate  over  mercury.  It  is  a  heary 
nearly  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  108°,  quickly  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol 
(Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1252.) 

VAUXXC  OZZSES.  The  protoxide,  (C^IPO)1*),  has  been  already  described  &s 
valeric  anhydride  (p.  979). 

Valeric  Peroxide,  C,,HIB04-=(C*IPO)t01\  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrated 
barium-peroxide  on  valeric  anhydride.  It  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  exploding  slightly  when  heated,  and  acting  as  an  oxidising  agent  when  suspended 
in  water.    (Brodie,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  655.) 

VALERIUS.  Glycerides  produced  by  heating  valeric  acid  with  glycerin.  Th* 
delphinin  or  phocenin  which  Chevreul  obtained  by  treating  dolphin-oil  with  alcohol, 
was  probably  a  mixture  of  trivalerin  with  monovalerin  und  divalerin. 

Monovalerin,  OH-'O'  -  (C"H«nHO)»  (ttxPO8)  -  C»H'»0*  +  C*H80J  -  IPO. 
— Produced  by  heating  valeric  acid  with  excess  of  glycerin  to  200°  for  three  hours, 
and  purified  with  potash-ley,  &c.  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  valeric  acid.  Oily  neutral  liquid 
having  a  faint  odour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1*100  at  16°.  Mixes  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water  to  a  clear  liquid ;  separates,  on  addition  of  more  water,  and  mixes  with  100 
vols,  water  to  a  liquid  having  the  character  of  an  emulsion.  By  contact  with  the  air 
for  some  weeks  it  becomes  acid,  and  then  contains  free  valeric  acid,  but  the  alteration 
is  not  attended  with  any  perceptible  absorption  of  oxygen.  Alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid  decompose  it,  even  in  the  cold,  forming  et hylic  valerate  and  glycerin.  Aqueous 
ammonia  slowly  converts  it  into  valeramide. 

Divalerin,  C'-JF'O4  =  (C,H»)'".HO.(C4H»Ol)a  =  CHH)1  +  2C1H,*0«  -  211*0. 
—Produced  by  heating  glycerin  with  valeric  acid  to  275°.  Oily  liquid,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable fishy  odour  and  a  bitter  aromatic  ta*te.-  Specific  gravity  =  1  059  at  16°. 
Solidifies  at  —40°,  but  remains  soft  and  transparent;  does  not  mix  readily  "frith 
water.    Its  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  monovalerin. 

Trivalerin,  C,,H"0-'  -  (C'^y'XOIPO')'  -  C»H»0»  +  3C»H,#0»  -  3H«0. 
— Produced  by  heating  divalerin  to  220 J  with  8  or  10  times  its  woight  of  valeric  arid. 
It  is- a  neutral  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  unpleasant  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  und  ether ;  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  like  tbe 
other  valerins.  (Bertholot.) 

VALERI3ZC  ACIDS,  in  the  nomenclature  of  Laurent  and  others,  are  substit^ 
tion-products  of  valeric  acid,  in  which  3  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine  -  r 
other  radicles,  e.g.  chlorovalerisic  acid,  OIPCPO1.  In  like  manlier,  those  products  in 
which  4  at*  hydrogen  are  thus  replaced,  are  called  valerosic  acids. 

VAIERODICHLORHYDRIK,  (C*n»)"'(CJH,0)OCl*,  is  produced  bv  heatii* 
epichlorhydrin  (i.  894)  with  chloride  of  valeryl  to  100°.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  swell- 
ing like  amylic  acetate,  having  a  fpecific  gravity  of  1149  at  11°,  and  boiling  at  24 jJ, 
under  a  pressure  of  737  mm.    (Truchot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxviii.  297.) 

(C'HJr 

VAIEROC1YCERAL.    C"n,eO'  =  II 

(C»HW)\ 

H'O. — A  compound  analogous  to  acctal,  produced  by  heating  glycerin  with  valeral  to 
170°— 180°  for  24  hours.    It  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  224°  and  228°.  Specific 

f;ravity  =•  1  027  at  0°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  5  526  ;  calc.  -  5  54 4.  It  is  inso- 
uble  in  water,  has  only  a  faint  odour,  but  is  decomposed  by  moist  air,  and  then  emit* 
an  odour  like  that  of  valend.  (Harni tz-Harn i t zky  and  Menschutkin,  Ano. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvi.  126 ;  Jahrcsb.  1865,  p.  506.) 

Similar  compounds  are  obtained  with  acetic  and  benzoic  aldehydes. 
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VALEEOl.  C*HwO? — The  neutral  oxygenated  constituent  of  valerian-oil 
p.  975).  It  was  first  prepared  and  examined  by  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3],  vii. 
275),  and  afterwards  found  by  Porsonno  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  309)  in  the  volatile 
oil  of  lupulin.  It  is  prepared  by  rapiilly  distilling  valerian-oil  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  whereupon  borneeno  (valereno),  borneol,  and  valeric  acid  pass  over  first, 
and  afterwards  valerol.  The  latter  is  heated  to  200°,  for  some  time,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  then  cooled  in  ice,  and  the  valerol  which  crystallises  out  is 
washed  with  aqueous  sodic  carbonate,  rectified  several  times  in  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  crystallised  by  cooling  (Gerhardt).  According  to  Pierlot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[31,  lvi.  294),  it  roust  be  distilled  over  hydrate  of  potassium,  to  free  it  completely  from 
valeric  acid. 

Valerol  crystallises  at  0°  in  colourless  transparent  prisms.  It  melts  at  20°,  then 
remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  0°.  In  the 
liquid  state  it  floats  on  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  volatile  oils.  According  to  Pierlot,  its  boiling-point  is  not  constant, 
but  varies  during  distillation  from  200°  to  430°  without  remaining  stationary  at  any 
intermediate  point ;  in  fact,  valerol  is  not  a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  the 
Btearoptene  of  valerian -oil  (p.  975),  with  resin  and  a  little  water.  According  to  Gerhardt 
and  Cahours,  it  is  converted  into  valeric  acid  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  when 
heated  with  potassic  hydrate  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  yields  valerate  and  carbonate  of 
potassium : 

C«H'»0  +  3KHO  +  H'O    =    CsH'KO*  +  K«CG»  +  3HS. 

According  to  Pierlot,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  converted  into  valeric  acid  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  by  treatment  with  any  oxidising  agent,  and  if  quite  free  from 
valeric  acid  is  not  acted  upon  by  potash. 

VALBBOLACTIC  ACID,  OH^O*.—  Syn.  with  ethyl-lactic  acid  (see  Lactic 
Ethers,  iii.  463).  According  to  J.  Clark  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  319),  it  is  produced  by 
heating  bromovaleric  acid  with  silver-oxide  and  water.  Its  zinc-salt  crystallises  readily. 

VAX.EK01TK.    &WO  -  Cqw\  -  Q^^O.—  Valeryl'btttyl.    Valene.  Va- 

Uroyl-butyloxide.  Dibutylacetone.  DAutylcarbonoxyd. — This  body,  tho  ketono  of 
valeric  acid,  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  valerates,  tho  calcium-salt  being  gene- 
rally used.  It  was  first  prepared  by  Lowig  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  412),  mixed,  however, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  valoral ;  pure  valerono  was  first  obtained  byEbersbach 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  268),  who  separated  the  valeral  by  means  of  aeid  sulphite  of 
sodium.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  distil  valerate  of  calcium  with  ono-«ixth  of 
its  weight  of  lime;  the  quantity  obtained,  however,  is  but  small,  probably  bocause  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  resolved  into  valeral  and  tetrylcne :  C*H"0  =  C4H,0O  +  C*H\ 
Valerono  is  a  transparent,  colourle  *s,  mobilo  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour 
and  burning  taste.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  does  not  mix  with  it,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  165°,  does  not  combine  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium, 
and  is  decomposed  by  sodium  and  by  pentachlorido  of  phosphorus  only  when  heated. 

VAX.EKOJnTRIX.Xl.  C5!!^. — Syn.  with  Ctanide  of  Tetbtl,  C'IP.CN.  (See 
Cyaxibes,  ii.  272.) 

VALESOVTXh   Lowig's  namo  for  the  hydrocarbon  CH* 
VAIEBO 8 IC  AOZSB.    See  Valerisic  Acids  (p.  980). 
VALSBOXT1.    Syn.  with  Valebtl. 

VALESOTl.  A  name  applied  to  the  hydrocarbon  C*H*,  according  to  which  de- 
nomination, valereno  or  amylene  may  be  designated  as  hydride  of  valeroyl,  C*H*.H,  &c, 
valerono  as  valero  yl-butyloxide,  C»H».C'H».0,  &c. 

VAUBVSUB.    Syn.  with  Valebylcbra.    (See  Carbamidbs,  i.  753.) 

VAUETX.  C*B*0.  ValrroTt/l.— The  radicle  of  valeric  acid  and  its  derivatives. 
According  to  Wanklyn,  it  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  tho  action  of  sodium  on  et  hylic 
valerate  (p.  979). 

The  bromide,  chloride,  &c.  of  valeryl  are  described  as  valeric  bromide,  &c.  (p.  979) ; 
the  protoxide  as  valeric  anhydride  (p.  979) ;  the  peroxide  as  valeric  peroxide  (p.  980). 

VAX.ZRY'XuAjaxDXC  ACID*   Syn.  with  Amidovaleric  Acid  (p.  978). 

VAXESTX-BQTTL.   Syn.  with  Vaj-bboxb. 

▼ALSSTIENE.  C»HS.  (Reboul,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxi.  238;  exxxii.  117; 
exxxv.  372;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  505;  1865,  p.  509.)— This  hvdroearbon,  homologous 
with  acetylene,  is  obtained  by  heating  bromide  of  amylene  with  concentrated  alcoholic 
potash  to  140°  for  several  hours,  distilling  the  liquid  separated  from  the  product  by 
water,  and  collecting  that  which  passes  over  from  44°  to  46°.    It  is  a  colourless  very 
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mobilo  liquid,  which  floats  on  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  therein.  It  has  a  pungent 
alliaceous  odour,  boils  at  44°  to  46°  under  a  pressure  of  745  mm.,  has  a  vapoar-denwty 
of  2-356  (calc.  2  354).  It  is  not  absorbed  by  an  amraoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
Bromine-compoundt  of  Valerylene. — Valerylene  shaken  up  with  strong  aqueous 
hydrobromic  acid,  becomes  hot  and  is  converted  into  a  red  oil,  which,  aft*-r  washing 
with  alkaline  water,  yields,  by  fractional  distillation,  the  two  following  compounds : 

Monohydrobromate  of  ralerylene,  C*HMlBr,  boiling  at  112°; 
Dihydrobromate  of  ralerylene,  C»H\2HBr,         „       170°— 175°. 

The  former,  which  is  the  chiof  product,  is  distinguished  from  the  isomeric  body  mono- 
bromamylene,  C*H*Br,  boiling  at  116°,  chiefly  by  its  property  of  forming  with  bromine 
a  liquid  compound,  C*H,.HBr.BrJ,  whereas  monobromamylene  forms  with  bromine  a 
crystallisable.  compound,  C^H'Br.Br*. 

When  bromine  is  added  by  drops  to  valeryleno  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a  frofb 
quantity  of  valerylene  added  before  the  red  colour  appears,  then  more  bromine,  and  >o 
on  alternately,  a  heavy  oil  is  formed  containing  two  liquid  bromine-compouiwis 
C^l'Br*  and  C'H'Br',  in  various  proportions.  If  the  addition  of  bromine  be  ditcoc- 
tinued  when  no  more  instantaneous  decoloration  takes  place,  the  product  consist' 
mainly  of  tho  di bromide ;  in  the  contrary  case,  provided  the  action  be  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, nothing  but  tetrabromide  is  obtained.  In  sunshine  the  tetrabromide  foams  is 
an  hour  or  two,  together  with  the  crystalline  compound,  C*H*Br.Br4  (a). 

Tetrabromide  of  Valerylene,  C*H6Br\  is  a  thick  very  heavy  liquid,  which  does  not 
solidify  at  —10°;  it  is  isomeric  with  the  (probably  solid)  bromide  of  dibromamylene, 
C1JI,Br*.Brs. 

Dibromide  of  Valerylene,  C^H^Br*,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  above-mentioned 
mixture,  and  collecting  the  portion  which  passes  over  below  200°.  It  boils  at  166"-  — 
172°,  and  unites  quickly  with  bromine,  forming  a  tetrabromide,  from  which,  however, 
on  exposure  to  sunshine,  crystals  of  a  compound,  OH'Br.Br'^)  separate,  differing 
from  the  isomeric  body  (a)  in  crystalline  form,  behaviour  when  heated,  and  solubility 
in  ether.  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  there  are  two  isomeric  tetrabromides  of 
valerylene,  C^H'Br*  and  C^H'BH.Br*,  each  of  which  yields  a  corresponding  substitu- 
tion-product.  Wurtz's  diallyl  is,  perhaps,  homologous  with  valerylene. 

Bromovalerylene,  C*H7Br. — When  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  dibromide  and 
tetrabromide* of  valeryleno  is  distilled  to  dryness  with  alcoholic  potash-solution,  and  the 
distillate  mixed  with  water,  a  heavy  oil  separates,  which  is  resolved  by  fractional 
distillation  into  tho  three  following  compounds: — (1)  DibromuU  of  vaifryU*t, 
CWBr*  (boiling  at  170°— 175°),  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  eompotind 
CWBrCCTPO) ;  (2)  Bromovalerylene,  C*HTBr,  boiling  at  125°— 130°;  and  (3) 
Valylene,  C*Ha,  boiling  at  45°  to  50°,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  valervlenr. 
The  formation  of  those  bodies  is  represented  by  the  equations : 

C»H«Br*  -    HBr    =    C*HTBr.  Bromovalerylene. 
CPrPBr3  -  2HBr    =    C5Hf.  Valylene. 
C»H8Br*  -      Br3  =    C»n".  Valerylene. 

Bromovalerylene  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  becomes  coloured  by  k«*ep- 
ing.  It  unites  at  low  temperatures  with  bromine,  forming  the  compounds  C^IPEr1 
and  C4HTBr*.  When  shaken  up  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  it 
is  immediately  converted  into  a  yellow  solid  body,  consisting  of  cuprous  valylidV, 
C*H*Cu,  together  with  cuprous  bromide  and  oxide : 

C»H*Br  +  Cu'O    -    C»H»Cu  +  CuBr  +  H'O. 

VALERTL-HTSSZDE.  Syn.  with  Valebal  (p.  973.) 

VAXERYXtTrREA.    See  Cabbamtdbs  (i.  753). 

VALONZA.  The  commercial  name  of  tho  large  cups  of  the  prickly-cupped  ori 
(Qucrcus  Mgilops),  an  infusion  of  which  is  used  in  tanning  leather.  They  contain 
tannin  and  gallic  acid.  The  tannin  does  not  yield  pyrogallic  acid  by  dry  distillation, 
and  is  but  slightly  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  from  very  concentrat*! 
solutions. 

VALYL.    Kulbe's  name  for  Tetktl  or  Butyl. 

VAIYlENE.  C»H«.  (Reboul,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxv.  372;  Jahresb.  18tf. 
p.  610.) — This  hydrocarbon  is  found,  as  above  mentioned,  among  the  products  of 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dibromido  of  valerylene,  passing  over  on  dis- 
tillation, together  with  a  little  valerylene,  between  45°  and  50°.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  treating  the  mixture  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  which  converts 
the  valylene  into  cuprous  valylide,  C*H*Cu,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  valery- 
lene.   the  cuprous  valylide  (which  may  also  bo  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammo- 
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niaeal  cuprous  chloride  on  bromovalerylene),  is  washed  by  decantation  with  ammo- 
niacal  water,  then  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  dried.  It  decomposes  quickly  when  heated, 
leaving  a  black  residue.  It  is  decomposed  by  bromine  with  inflammation,  and  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  with  incandescence.  An  ammoniacal  silver-solution  converts  it 
into  a  silver-compound  of  analogous  composition  and  properties. 

To  separate  the  valylene,  the  copper-compound  is  warmed  with  a  very  slight 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrocarbon  which  distils  over  is  condensed 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  Valylene  is  a  light  liquid  boiling  at  about  50°,  having  an 
alliaceous  odour,  recalling  also  that  of  prussic  acid.  When  brought  in  contact  by 
drops  with  bromine  in  a  freezing  mixture,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  saturated  with  a 
thick  liquid,  the  crystalline  portion  consisting  of  bromide  of  valylene,  C*H«Br",  and 
the  liquid  being  a  mixture  of  the  compounds  C^Br",  C*H*Br\  and  perhaps  CPHUr*. 

See  the  last  article. 


|    See  Vanadium,  Oxides  of  (p.  989). 


VANADATES, 

VAIVADXO  AOX3>. 

VAHadinbrowiitb.  This  name  is  given  bySchafhautl  (N.  Jahrcsb.  f. 
Min.  1844,  p.  721)  to  a  mineral  from  the  Serpentine  of  Bracco,  on  tho  coast  of 
Genoa,  containing  49*50  per  cent,  silica,  5*55  alumina,  18*13  limo,  1412  magnesia, 
3-28  ferrous  oxide,  3  65  vanadium-pentoxide,  3*75  soda,  and  1*77  water.  It  is 
coarsely  laminar,  with  one  distinct  and  two  indistinct  directions  of  cleavage,  has  a 
nacreous  lustre  and  greenish-grey  colour,  and  is  translucent  in  thin  lamina.  Hardness 
less  than  4.    Specific  gravity  -=  3*255. 

or  more  properly,  Vanadato-chloride  of  lead.  See 

Vanadates  (p.  991). 

various  aohm   ^  VAI(iDltJH_  0xU)1B  „  (p.  988). 


Atomic  weight,  51*2  ;  Symbol,  V. — A  metal  usually  classed  with 
molybdenum  and  tungsten,  but  shown  by  recent  investigations  to  belong  to  the  same 
series  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth. 

Del  Rio,  in  1801  (Gilb.  Ann.  lxxi.  7),  found  in  the  lead-ore  of  Zimapan,  in  Mexico, 
a  new  metal  which  he  designated  as  erythronium ;  subsequently,  howover,  he  regarded 
it  as  impure  chromium. — Sefstrom,  m  1830  (Fogg.  Ann.  xxi.  43)  found  in  the  bar- 
iron  obtained  from  the  ores  of  Taberg  in  Sweden,  and  especially  in  the  refinery  ships, 
a  new  metal  which  he  named  vanadium,  after  the  Scandinavian  deity  Vanadis; 
Wohler  (ibid.  xxi.  49)  then  showed  that  the  lead-oro  of  Zimapan  consisted  of  lead- 
vanadate,  and  that  Del  Bio's  erythronium  was  not  chromium,  but  vanadium.  Subse- 
quently this  metal  has  been  found  in  several  other  ores,  most  abundantly  in  lead- 
vanadate  from  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland,  and  from  La  Plata ;  in  smaller  quantity  also 
in  pitchblende,  in  many  iron-ores,  and  the  pig-iron  obtained  from  them ;  also  on  tho 
native  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  probably  as  phosphate  ;  and  in  several  kinds  of  clay,  to 
the  amount  of  0*02  to  0*07  per  cent.  Vanadium  appears,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  widely 
diffused,  but  it  never  occurs  in  largo  quantity,  and  has,  indeed,  been  hitherto  regarded  as 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  metals.  Quite  recently,  howover,  a  more  productive  sourco  of 
it  has  been  discovered  by  Roscoe  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xvi.  223)  in  some  of  the  copper- 
bearing  beds  of  the  Lower  Kouper  sandstono  of  tho  Trias,  worked  at  Alderley  Edge  and 
Mot  tram  St.  Andrews,  in  Cheshire.  In  working  up  a  pure  cobalt-oro  from  Mottram, 
a  largo  quantity  of  a  lime-precipitate  was  obtained,  containing  nearly  2  per  cent,  of 
vanadium. 

Extraction.  — I.  From  tho  refinery  slag  of  the  Taberg  iron -ore— The 
finely-pulverised  slag  is  deflagrated  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  tho  fused 
mass  is  digested  with  boiling  water ;  and  into  the  crude  solution  of  potassium-vana- 
dato  thus  obtained,  lumps  of  sal-ammoniac  are  introduced,  whereby  vanadate  of  am- 
monium, which  is  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  deposited  in 
crystalline  grains.  This  salt,  when  ignited  in  an  open  vessel,  leaves  pure  vanadium- 
pentoxide.  (Berzelius.) 

2.  From  certain  kinds  of  pig-iron. — Tho  grey  pig-iron  smelted  from  the  oolitic 
iron-ores  of  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire,  contains,  according  to  Riley  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii. 
21),  about  0*7  percent,  vanadium,  which  becomes  concentrated  in  the  graphitic  residuo 
left  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  treating  this  residue  with  pot- 
ash-ley, to  free  it  from  silica,  and  burning  the  remaining  graphite  with  free  access  of 
air,  a  mixture  of  tetroxido  and  pentoxide  of  vanadium  is  obtained.    (Ri  ley.) 

3.  From  nativo  vanadate  of  lead. — The  solution  of  tho  mineral  in  nitric  acid  is 
freed  from  load  and  arsenic  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  blue  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  evaporated  te  dryness  at  a  moderate  heat ;  tho  dark-red  residue 
is  boiled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium -carbon  ate,  which  is  added  from  timo 
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to  time  ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  whitt 
needles  of  ammonium-vanadat*.  which  may  be  purified  by  ^crystallisation.  (John- 
ston, N.  Edinb.  J.  of  Sc.  v.  166,318.) 

4.  From  the  lime-precipitate,  obtained,  as  already  mentioned,  in  working 
the  cobalt-ore  of  Mottram  in  Cheshire. — This  precipitate,  containing  mainly 
arsenic,  iron,  load,  copper,  vanadium,  and  lime,  with  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  aciiis 
was  first  well  furnaced  with  ground  coal,  to  drive  off  the  greater  portion  of  the  arsenic ; 
then  roasted  with  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  soda-ash,  so  as  to  convert  the  vanadium 
into  a  soluble  vanadate ;  and  on  lixiviation,  arsenic  and  the  heavy  metals  were  con- 

rdetelv  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  deep  blue  solution  was  Dem- 
ised by  ammonia,  the  precipitated  vanadium-oxide  dried  and  oxidised  by  nitric  anil, 
and  the  crude  vanadic  acid  thus  obtained  was  boiled  out  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium-carbonate.  The  slightly  soluble  ammonium -vanadate  was  washed  and 
recrystallised.  In  order  to  prepare  pure  vanadic  acid  from  this  salt,  it  was  roasted,  anil 
tho  powdery  acid  thus  obtained  was  suspended  in  water  into  which  ammonia-g»* 
passed ;  tho  dissolved  aramouium-vanadate  was  separated  by  filtration  from  a  residt* 
containing  silica,  phosphates,  &c  The  pent  oxide  obtained  by  heating  this  Kilt  w.fc 
free  from  phosphorus.  A  second  method  of  preparing  the  pure  vanadium-ptnioii-1' 
consists  in  decomposing  the  pure  oxychloride  with  water,  and  freeing  the  acid  from  any 
traces  of  silica  by  exposure  to  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  Great  difficulty  was  cxpcrien«4 
in  obtaining  vanadium  freo  from  phosphorus ;  all  the  native  vanadates  contain  Uigt 
quantities  of  phosphorus.  (Roscoe.) 

Metallic  vanadium  remains  when  vanadium-nitride  is  heated  to  whitenes?  in  am- 
monia-gas (Uhrlaub,  Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  134),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  t**a 
•obtained  quite  pure. 

Berzelius,  by  igniting  vanadium-pentoxidc  with  potassium,  and  washing  ont  th*« 
fused  mass  with  water,  obtained  a  brilliant  metallic-looking  powder,  which  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  pure  vanadium ;  but  Roscoe  has  shown  4 hat  it  is  an  oxide. 

Co mpounds  of  Va nadiutn . — B erzelius,  to  whose  elaborate  research.  publiMud 
in  1831  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxii.  1),  we  were  till  lately  indebted  for  nearly  all  our  knowl*!^ 
of  the  vanadium-compounds,  obtained  three  oxides,  to  which  he  assigned  tho  fonnni-j 
VO.  VO2,  VO*  ( V  —  68-5,  O  -  8) ;  he  also  obtained  a  chloride  corresponding  to  tlw 
highest  oxide,  namely  VC1\  According  to  these  results,  vanadium  was  regarded  as 
a  metal  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  chromium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten.  TbiT 
view,  however,  was  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  observed  fact  of  tho  iso- 
morphism of  certain  vanadium-compounds  with  analogous  compounds  belonging  to  thf 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  groups ;  the  mineral  vanadinite,  for  example,  which  is  u  com- 
pound of  load-vanadato  and  load-chloride,  is  isomorphous  with  apatite,  pyromorpLite, 
and  mimetesite — minerals  consisting  of  calcium-phosphatochloride,  lead-phospaato 
chloride,  nnd  lead-arsenatochloride.  This  anomaly  induced  several  chemists  to  suspect 
that  vanadium  might  really  bcloug  to  the  phosphorus  and  arsenic  group  of  clemenf*. 
Bnumgart  on,  in  particular  (Jahrosb.  186«r»,  p.  219),  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  ob- 
serving among  the  last  crystallisations  from  the  soda  mother-liquors  at  .Sehoninp-ii. 
colourless  crystals,  consisting  of  phospbatofluoridc  of  sodium,  2Na\PO,.NalM9H:^« 
in  which  the  phosphorus  was  partly  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by 
vanadium  (the  crystals  containing  from  0*89  to  1-06  per  cent,  vanadic  oxide).  Baw»- 
garten  likewise  obtained  perfectly  similar  crystals,  containing  tho  same  proportion  of 
vanadium,  by  direct  synthesis. 

Such  observations  could  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  much  weight  against 
the  definite  experimental  results  of  Bcrzeli  us,  which  showed  beyond  doubt  that,  if  th* 
lowest  of  the  three  oxides  obtained  by  him  is  a  monoxide,  VO,  the  highest  must 
be  a  trioxide,  VO*.  This  conclusion  was  based  :—  1.  On  the  constant  loss  of  weigbt 
which  the  highest  oxide  undergoes  on  reduction  in  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat— 2.  On 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  this  reduced  oxide,  whereby  a  volatile  chloride  is  formed,  and 
a  residue  of  vanadic  oxide  obtained,  which  is  found  to  be  exactly  one-third  of  the  quan- 
tity originally  taken  for  reduction  in  hydrogen.  Those  results  may  be  represented  by 
tho  following  equations : 

(1)  VO*  +  H*    ~    VO  +  IPO* 

(2)  ZVO  +  CI*  =    VO*  +  2VCI*. 

But  the  recent  experiments  of  Roscoe.  whilst  fully  confirming  these  fundamental 
results  of  Berzelius,  and  proving  that  if  the  atomic  weight  assigned  to  vanadium  by 
that  chemist,  viz.  68  6,  be  correct,  the  formula?  of  the  oxides  must  be  VO,  VO1,  I 
or  V*0,  V*Os,  \'Q*,  and  that  of  the  volatile  chloride  VC1»,  have  shown,  on  the  otber 
hand,— 1.  That  the  supposed  metal  of  Berzelius  is  really  an  oxide.— 2.  That  the  quantities 
of  oxygen  in  this  and  the  three  higher  oxides,  united  with  the  same  weight  ol" vanadium, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5 — these  four  oxides  being,  in  fact,  repre«ent«d 
by  the  formulas  VO',  XlO\  V»0\  VfO*,  analogous  to  those  of  the  oxides  of  nitreyn 
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(neglecting  the  monoxido). — 3.  That  the  supposed  trichloride  obtained  by  Be  reel  i  us  is  an 
oxychloride,  VOCl*,  related  to  vanadic  oxide,  V*0\  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphoric 
oxychloride  is  related  to  phosphoric  oxide.  The  quantitative  results  of  the  reduction 
of  ranadic  oxide  in  hydrogen,  and  the  treatment  of  the  reduced  oxide  by  cldorine,  arc 
represented  on  this  view  by  the  equations : 

V»0*  +  2Ha    -    V'0»  +  2H*0. 
3V»0»  +  6C1*    -    V*0»  +  4V0C1«. 

Roscoe  has  further  pointed  out  that  vanadic  oxido  forms,  with  motallic  oxides,  two 
classes  of  salts,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  orthophosphates  and  metaphosphates 
(p.  991).  It  may  thorofore  be  concluded  that  vanadium  exhibits  in  all  respocts  the 
characters  of  a  metal  belonging  to  the  phosphorus  and  arsenic  group. 

VANADIUM,  BROMIDES  OF.  No  bromide  of  vanadium  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained in  the  free  state.  The  so-called  tribromide  obtained,  by  Schafarik,  is  an  oxy- 
bromido,  VOBr3  (p.  992). — The  tetrabromide,  VBr4,  is  probably  contained  in  the  blue 
solution  of  vanadium-tetroxide  in  hydrobromic  acid.  This  solution  dries  up  in  a 
vacuum  to  a  blue  gum,  which  becomes  violet-brown  when  heated,  but  is  still  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  off  a  greenish-grey  precipitate  with  am- 
monia. 

van ADHTM,  CELOKIDE8  OP.  None  of  these  compounds  are  known  in  tho 
free  state. — Tho  tetrachloride,  VC1\  probably  exists  in  solution  and  in  two  isomeric 
modifications : 

a.  Vanadic  acid,  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  chlorine  and  forms  a 
blue  solution,  which,  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  yields  a  blue  syrup  not  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  When  perfectly  dried  by  heat,  it  leaves  a  brown  oxychloride  no 
longer  quite  soluble  in  water. 

$.  Vanadium-tetroxide  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  brown  solution, 
which,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields  a  black  liquid,  becoming  brown  again  on  dilution. 
The  brown  solution  turns  blue  when  evaporated  by  heat,  or  on  addition  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Ammonia  added  to  the  brown  solution  forms  a  greenish-brown  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water. 

Several  oxychloridos  of  vanadium  have  been  obtained  (p.  992). 

VANADIUM,  DSTBCTXON  AND  ESTIMATION  OF.  1.  Blowpipe 
Reactions. — All  compounds  of  vanadium  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt,  pro- 
duce a  clear  bead,  which  is  colourless  if  the  quantity  of  vanadium  is  small,  yellow  if  it 
is  large ;  in  tho  inner  flame  the  bead  acquires  a  beautiful  green  colour. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Vanaaium-dioxido  (the  metallic  vanadium  of  Ber- 
z el i us),  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  a  solution 
of  the  pentoxido  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  hypovanad i ous  sulphate 
thus  obtained  has  a  lavender  colour,  and  is  an  extremely  powerful  reducing  agent. 
(&>e  p.  987.) 

Vanadium-tetroxide,  or  vanadious  oxido  (the  dioxide  of  Be rsseli us)  dissolves  in 
acids,  forming  salts  called  vanadious  s  a  1 1  s,  most  of  which  are  of  a  blue  colour.  Vana- 
dious  salts  form,  with  the  hydrates  and  monocarbonatcs  of  tho  fixed  alkalis,  a  groyish- 
whit©  precipitate  of  hydrated  vanadious  oxide,  which  dissolves  in  a  moderate  excess 
of  the  reagent,  but  is  precipitated  by  a  large  excess,  in  the  form  of  a  vanadito  of 
the  alkali-metal. — Ammonia  in  excess  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure 
water,  but  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia.— Fcrrocyantde  of  potassium  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. — Sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces  no  precipitate—Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  a  black-brown  precipitate,  so- 
luble in  excess. —  Tincture  of  galls  forms  a  finely- dividod  black  precipitate,  which  gives 
to  the  liquid  the  appearance  of  ink. 

Vanadium-tetroxide  also  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  salts 
called  vanadites,  all  of  which  are  insoluble,  except  those  of  the  alkali-metals.  Tho 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  vanadites  are  brown,  but  when  treated  with  sulphydric  acid, 
they  acquire  a  splendid  red-purple  colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur- 
salt. — Acids  colour  them  blue,  by  forming  a  double  vanadious  salt ;  tincture  of  galls 
colours  them  blackish-blue.  The  insoluble  vanadites,  When  moistened  or  covered  with 
water,  become  green,  and  are  convorted  into  vanadates. 

Vanadium-pcntoxide,  or  vanadic  oxide,  reacts  for  the  most  part  as  an  acid  oxide, 
uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts  called  vanadates.  These  salts  aro  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water;  the  barium-  and  lead-salts,  howover,  are  very  sparingly  soluble. 
The  alkaline  vanadates  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  wator,  especially  if  it  contains 
free  alkali  or  another  alkaline  salt :  e.g.,  vanadate  of  ammonium  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac :  honce,  on  treating  a  solution  of  potassium-vana- 
date  with  excess  of  sal-immoniac,  a  precipitato  of  ammonium- vanadate  is  produced. 
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The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  vanadates  are  coloured  red  by  the  stronger  acids,  but  the 
mixture  often  becomes  colourless  again  after  a  while.  They  give  orange-red  precipi- 
tates with  the  antimonums,  plumbic,  ctipric,  and  mercuric  salts. — Stdphydric  acid  pro- 
duces, in  neutral  solutions  of  the  vanadates,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  sulphur  and  hj- 
drated  vanadious  oxide;  in  acid  solutions  it  merely  throws  down  sulphur,  and  reduces 
the  vanadic  oxide  to  vanadious  oxide. — Sulphide  of  ammonium  imparts  to  solutions 
of  the  vanadates  a  brown-red  colour,  and,  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution,  a  light- 
brown  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  vanadic  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur;  tbo 
liquid,  at  tho  same  time,  generally  acquires  a  bluo  colour. 

Vanadic  and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  acids  whose  solutions  are  red ;  they  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  vanadic  acid  becoming  blue,  and  tho  chromic 
acid  green,  by  deoxidation. 

When  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkalino  vanadate, 
is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing  hydric  peroxide,  the  aqueous  solution  acquires  & 
red  colour,  like  that  of  ferric  acetate,  while  the  ether  remains  colourless.  This  reac- 
tion will  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  pt.  of  vanadic  acid  in  40,000  pta.  of  liquid. 
The  rod  colouring  is  also  produced  by  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  and  by  hydric  per- 
oxide alone ;  also  by  ordinary  ether  not  containing  hydric  peroxide.  Chromic  acid, 
even  in  considerable  quantity,  does  not  interfere  with  tho  reaction.  (Gr.  Werther, 
J.  pr.  Chcm.  lxxxiii.  195.) 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Vanadium,  in  tho  form  of  free  pentoxide  a 
totroxide,  is  estimated  by  reducing  it  to  trioxide  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogrn. 

In  solutions  of  vanadites,  tho  vanadium  is  precipitated  by  mixing  the  solution  with 
excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  then  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  consisting  rf 
mercuric  vanadite  and  chloride  of  dimercurammonium  (white  precipitate)  is  ignited  b 
contact  with  the  air,  whoreupon  vanadium-pentoxide  remains  mixed  only  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mercuric  oxide,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  solution  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

When  vanadic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid  not  containing  any  other  fixed  constitu- 
ent*, it  may  be  separated  us  vanadium-pentoxide  by  evaporation,  and  if  volatile  acid* 
or  ammonia  are  also  present,  by  igniting  the  residue. 

Vanadic  acid  may  be  separated  from  many  acids  and  other  substance*,  by  causing  it 
to  unito  with  ammonia,  expelling  tho  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation,  and  then 
adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  which  vanadate  of  ammonia  if  inso- 
luble. The  precipitate  is  then  washed  on  a  filter,  first  with  solution  of  sal-ammonisc, 
then  with  alcohol,  and  the  ammonia  driven  off  by  ignition.  This  method  serves  to 
separate  vanadium  from  the  alkali-metals. 

Vanadium  may  be  separated  from  many  of  the  preceding  metals  by  the  solubilitj 
of  its  sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium;  and  from  others,  which  are  precipitated 
from  their  acid  solutions  by  sulphydric  acid,  by  acidulating  the  liquid  and  passing 
sulphydric  acid  gas  through  it;  the  vanadium  then  remains  dissolved  in  tho  form  of 
vanadious  oxide. 

From  lead,  barium,  and  strontium,  vanadic  acid  may  be  separated  by  fusion  wita 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  on  treating  the  fused  moss  with  water,  sulphate  of  lead, 
barium,  or  strontium  remains,  while  vanadate  of  potassium  is  dissolved.  Sulphuric 
add  cannot  bo  used  to  effect  this  separation,  because  the  precipitated  sulphate  alwsjs 
carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  vanadium.  (Berzelius.) 

Vanadium  may  also  bo  separated  from  these  metals,  and  from  all  others  which  form 
insoluble  carbonates,  by  fusing  the  vanadate  with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium-carbonate 
digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  washing  the  undissolved  portion,  (v.  Hauc r, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  lxix.  385.) 

Atomic  Weight  of  Vanadium. — The  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  has  been  de- 
termined in  two  ways : — ct.  By  igniting  vanadium-pentoxide,  VK)*,  in  pure  dry  hydro- 
gen-gas, whereby  it  is  reduced  to  the  trioxide,  V*0*.  Tho  atomic  weight  of  vanadium 
is  then  determined  from  he  equation: 

V  =  8  (5b-Za) 
a—b  * 

where  a  »  tho  weight  of  vanadium-pentoxide  taken  ; 
it     b  =  „  vanadium- trioxide  obtained. 

Koscoo,  in  four  experiments,  obtained  the  following  results  : 


Wright  of  Wright  of  Atomic 

No.  pentoxide  trioxide  weight  of 

taken.  obtained.  vanadium. 

1.  77397  6-3827  6126 

2.  66819  64296  61-39 

3.  6  1895  4-2819  51-48 

4.  60450  4  1614  6135 
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The  mean  atomic  weight  deduced  from  these  experiments  is  51*37,  with  a  mean  error 
of  +  0  066.  Berzolius  found,  as  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  thut  120  927  pts.  of  the 
pentoxide  yielded  1 00  pts.  of  trioxide,  which  gives,  according  to  the  above  equation, 
V  =  o2  55.*  The  difference  is  probably  due"  to  the  fact  that  the  vanadium  employed 
by  Iterzelius  contained  a  trace  of  phosphorus,  which  prevented  the  complete  reduction. 

0.  By  the  analysis  of  vanadium-oxy  trichloride  or  vanadyl-trichloride,  VOC1*. — The 
chlorine  in  this  compound  was  estimated  both  by  Gay-Lussac's  volumetric  process,  and 
by  weight-analysis.  Nine  volumetric  determinations  give  61*306  per  cent  chlorine; 
seven  gravimetric  determinations  give  61*241  percent.  From  these  numbers  an  atomic 
weight  of  51*05  is  obtained  for  vanadium.  The  mean  of  51*05  and  51*37  (tho  number 
obtained  from  the  reduction  experiments),  viz.  51*21,  is  regarded  as  the  true  atomic 
weight  of  vanadium.  (Iloscoe.) 

VANADIUM,  rXtTJorRXDSS  OF.  Vanadiura-tctroxide  dissolves  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a 
greenish  syrup  and  green  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  tho  hydrated  tetratluoride. 
It  forms  light-blue  double  salts  with  the  fluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Vanadium-pentoxide  also  dissolves  in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the 
solution,  evaporated  at  40°,  leaves  a  white  mass,  which  dissolves  perfectly  in  water, 
but,  when  strongly  heated,  leaves  an  insoluble  residue  of  pure  vanadium-pentoxide. 

VANADIUM,  IODISES  OP.  Vanadium-tetroxido  dissolves  in  aqueous 
bydriodic  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which  turns  green  in  contact  with  the  air,  aud 
yield*,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  brown  semifluid  mass,  soluble  with  black-brown 
colour  in  water. 

VANADIUM,  MIXUDH  OP.  There  are  two  compounds  of  vanadium  and 
nitrogen. — The  mononitride,  VN,  obtained  by  heating  the  compound  of  vanadium-oxy- 
trichloride  with  ammonium-chlorido  to  whiteness,  in  a  current  of  ammonia-gas,  is  a 
greyish-white  powder,  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  gave,  by  analysis,  78'6  per  cent,  vana- 
dium and  21*4  nitrogen,  the  formula  VN  requiring  77*8  vanadium  and  20*2  nitrogen. 
(Roscoe.) 

Vanudium-dinttriJc,YX*,  was  obtained  by  Uhrlaub  (Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  134),  who 
howover  assigned  to  it  a  different  formula,  by  heating  the  ammonium-oxychlorido  in 
ammonia-gas  to  a  moderate  temperature.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  strongly 
acted  upon  by  warm  nitric  acid,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when  fused  with  potash. 

VANADIUM,  OXIDES  OP.  Tho  oxides  of  vanadium  are  analogous  in  com- 
position to  tho  oxides  of  nitrogen,  excepting  that  tho  one  corresponding  to  the  prot- 
oxide or  monoxide  of  nitrogen  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  complete  series  is  as 
follows : 

Vanadium-monoxide  (hyp.)  V*0 

Vauadium-dioxide,  Hypovanadious  oxide,  or  Vanadyl  VH)1 

Vanadium-trioxide,  or  Hypovanadic  oxide      ......  V'O1 

Vanadium-tetroxide,  Vanadious  oxide,  or  Vanadious  anhydride  .  .  .  V*0* 
Vanadium-pentoxide,  Vanadic  oxide,  or  Vanadic  anhydride    ....  V'O* 

Vanadium-dioxide*  V'O*. — This,  tho  lowest  oxide  of  vanadium  yet  obtained, 
was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  metallic  vanadium.  As  it  enters  into  many  vanadium- 
compounds  (just  as  uranyl  cntors  into  tho  uranic  compounds),  it  may  be  appropriately 
called  vanadyl. 

Vanadium-dioxide  is  obtained  by  reducing  cither  of  tho  higheroxidos  with  potassium 
(Berzelius),  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  vanadium-oxy  trichloride,  (VOC1*),  mixed 
with  excess  of  hydgogen,  through  a  combustion-tube  containing  red-hot  charcoal 
(Schafarik,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharin.  cix.  85;  Jaliresb.  1859,  p.  168).  As  obtained  by  tho 
second  process,  it  forms  a  light-grey  glittering  powder,  or  a  metallically  lustrous  crys- 
talline crtbt,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3  64,  brittle,  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  When  heated  to  redness  in  iheair.it  takes  fire  and  bums 
to  black  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  forming  a  dark-blue  liquid.  (Schafarik.) 

The  dioxido  may  be  prepared  in  solution  by  tho  action  of  nascont  hydrogen,  evolved 
by  metallic  zinc,  cadmium,  or  sodium-amalgam,  on  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  After  passing  t  h rough  all  shades  of  blue  and  green,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
permanent  lavender  tint,  and  then  contains  the  vanadium  in  solution  as  dioxide,  or  as 
hypovanadious  salt.   This  compound  absorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  any  other 

•  Berieliu*,  regarding  the  highest  oxide  at  f'O3,  [0  =  8]  and  »uppo»liig  it  to  be  rc^a^  to  f'0 
by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  calculated  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  from  tho  equation       — ^ 

which  gin*,  according  to  hit  experiment*,  V  =  G8-5S,  and,  according  to  Uo»coa'«,  V  =  67  37  ;  thta  it 
really  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dioxide. 
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known  reducing  agent,  and  bleaches  indigo  and  other  vegetable  colours  as  quickly  u 

chlorine.  (Roscoe.) 

The  degreo  of  oxidation  of  the  vanadium  in  the  lavonder-coloured  solution  was 
ascertained  by  oxidising  it  with  a  standard  solution  of  permanganute.  By  this  method 
:t  was  found  that  150  pts.  of  vanadium-pentoxide  lost  26'63  per  cent,  oxygen  on  reduc- 
tion with  zinc;  the  calculated  loss  from  V'O1  to  V*Os  is  26  3. 

When  the  neutTal  lavender-coloured  solution  of  a  hypovanadious  salt  is  left  exposal 
to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  the  colour  changes  to  a  deep  chocolate-brown  from  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen;  indeed,  this  reaction  is  as  delicate  as  that  of  an  alkaline  pyrognllate. 
If  air  bo  passed  through  the  acid  lavender-coloured  solution  of  hypovanadious  sulphate, 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  the.  liquid  assumes  a  permanent  blue  colour,  and  the  vanadium  is 
then  contained  in  solution  as  tetroxide.  If  the  free  acid  contained  in  the  lavender 
solution  bo  neutralised  by  zinc,  the  liquid,  on  exposuro  to  air,  attains  a  permanent 
brown  tint,  which,  on  addition  of  acids,  becomes  green,  the  solution  then  containing 
vanadium-tri  oxide.  (Roscoe.) 

Vanadiuxn-trioxide,  VJ0\  or  Vanadyl-monoxide,  (V*02)"0.  (Berreliui* 
suboxide). — Obtained  by  igniting  the  pentoxide  in  hydrogen-gas,  or  in  a  crueilk 
lined  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  black  powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  infu- 
sible ;  by  pressure  it  may  lie  united  into  a  coherent  mass  which  conducts  electricity 
(Schafarik).  When  exposed  warm  to  the  air,  it  glows,  absorbs  oxygen,  asd 
is  converted  into  pentoxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  chlorine-gas  it  is  convertfd*  info 
vanadyl-trichlorido  and  vanadium-pentoxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  adds,  but  may  te 
obtained  in  solution  by  the  reducing  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  from  metallic 
magnesium  on  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  100  pts.  of  vanadium- 
pentoxide  wore  found  to  lose,  on  reduction  with  magnesium,  17'7  per  cent,  oxygen  ;  lb* 
calculated  loss,  on  reduction  to  V'0\  is  17'5  per  cent.  Solutions  of  vanadium-trioxid* 
may  also  be  obtained  by  partial  oxidation  of  the  lavender-coloured  solution  of  the  di- 
oxide (Roscoe).  According  to  Schafarik,  vanadium-tri  oxide  unites  with  adds,  forming 
salts  (which  may  be  called  hypo  vanadic  salts),  red  in  the  anhydrous,  and  green 
in  tho  hydrated  state.  When  the  tetroxide  or  pentoxido  is  ignited  in  a  glass-tube  in  i 
stream  of  hydrogen,  the  glass  acquires  a  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
hypovanadic  silicate. 

Vanadlom-tetroxide,  \r,0*.  Vanadious  Oxide  or  Anhydride.  (Berzelio*'s 
vanadic  oxido.) — This  oxide  is  produced,  either  by  the  oxidation  of  the  dioxide  or  fri- 
oxide,  or  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide.  By  allowing  the  trioxidc  ro 
absorb  oxygon  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  tetroxido  is  obtained  in  blue  shining 
crystals.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  tho  more  easily  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  less 
strongly  ignited,  forming  solutions  of  van  adious  salts,  which  have  a  bright -bloc 
colour.  The  same  solutions  are  produced  by  the  action  of  moderate  reducing  agents, 
such  as  sulphurous,  sulphydric,  or  oxalic  acid,  upon  vanadic  acid  in  solution  :  also  It 
passing  air  through  acid  solutions  of  the  dioxide  till  a  permanent  blue  colour  is  attained. 
100  pts.  of  vanadium-pentoxide,  reduced  with  sulphurous  or  sulphydric  acid.  W 
9*03  per  cont. ;  the  calculated  loss  on  reduction  to  the  tetroxide  is  8  75  per  cent. 
(Roscoe.) 

The  principal  reactions  of  vanadious  salts  have  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
The  solutions  treated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yiold  a  precipitate  of  vanadious  hy- 
drate, which,  when  dried  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  is  neutral,  has  a  grey  colour,  aid 
is  insoluble  in  water.  It  oxidises  readily  in  contact  with  the  air,  acqniring  a  brown 
colour  and  acid  reaction,  and  imparting  a  green  colour  to  water.  It  dissolves  easilvin 
acids,  and,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  anhydrous  tetroxido. 

Vanadious  phosphate  and  sulphate  have  been  obtained  in  definite  crystals  (iv.5S6; 
v.  617). 

Vanadium-tetroxido  also  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  salts 
called  vanadites.  Those  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  loraud 
by  dissolving  tho  tetroxide  or  the  corresponding  hydrate  in  caustic  alkalis;  the  rt*t 
are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. — The  ammonium-mlt  is  likewise  pro- 
duced by  adding  ammoniato  a  warm  solution  of  a  vanadious  salt  (tho  sulphate,  for  exam- 
ple), till  tho  resulting  precipitate  rcdissolves  with  black-brown  colour.  This  solution, 
if  left  to  itself  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  deposits  vanadite  of  ammonium  on  cooling,  a*  a 
brown  crystalline  powder,  the  liquid  then  becoming  colourless.  The  salt  dissolves  in 
pure  water,  forming  a  brown  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia — The 
potafsium-salt,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  forms  brown  shining  crystals. 

Tho  insoluble  vanadites  have  beon  but  little  examined. — Tho  manganous  salt  is  « 
brown  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state,  oxidises  to  man- 
gunous  vanadate.— Tho  mercuric  salt  is  thrown  down,  together  with  chloride  of  dimer- 
Curammonium  (white  precipitate),  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercuric 
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chloride  mixed  with  a  vanadous  salt.    The  precipitate,  when  ignited,  leaves  vanadium- 
tetroxide,  still  retaining  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide. 

Vanadium-pentoxide,  V*0S.  Vanadic  Oxide.  Vanadic  Anhydride.  Anhydrous 
Vanadic  Acid. — This  is  the  highest  oxide  of  vanadium.  It  is  prepared  by  igniting 
vanadate  of  ammonium  in  an  open  platinum-crucible;  when  cold,  it  has  a  rusty-yellow 
colour,  lighter  in  proportion  as  the  oxide  is  more  finely  divided. — The  pentoxide  may 
also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  impure  tetroxido  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  Pure  vanadic  sulphate,  VO'.^OMPO  (p.  617 — there 
called  "  basic  vanadic  sulphate,"  and  represented  by  the  formula  VO*.2SO*),  then  remains 
as  a  light,  orange-coloured,  sandy  powder,  which,  on  ignition,  leaves  the  pure  pentoxide 
(Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  93). — Very  pure  vanadium-pentoxide  is  likewise 
obtained  by  decomposing  vanadyl-trichlorido  with  water  (Schafarik) : 

2VOC1'  +  3H*0    -    V'O*  +  6HC1. 

Pure  vauadium-pentoxide  has  a  more  or  less  reddish-yellow  colour:  it  is  tasteless, 
reddens  moistened  litmus-paper,  and  dissolves  in  1,000  pts.  of  water,  forming  a  light- 
yellow  solution.  When  heated,  it  melts  without  decomposition,  if  kept  from  contact 
with  deoxidising  substances;  and  tho  red  liquid  crystallises  on  cooling,  becoming 
incandoscont  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  then  suddenly 
evolved.  The  solidified  mass  is  yellowish-red,  and  according  to  Nordenskjold 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  160),  contains  more  or  less  distinct  rhombic  crystals. 

Vanadium-pentoxide  is  not  altered  by  simple  ignition,  but  is  easily  reduced  by 
heating  with  potassium,  charcoal,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  organic  substances, 
&c.  In  solution,  it  is  also  easily  reduced  by  sulphurous  or  sulpbydnc  acid,  and  even 
by  nitrous  acid  ;  also  by  stannous  salts,  and  by  sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances, tho  colour  of  the  solution  then  changing  from  red  or  yellow  to  green  and 
blue.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  chlorine  when  evaporated ; 
tincture  of  galls  colours  the  solution  of  vanadic  acid  black,  on  standing,  in  consequence 
of  reduction. 

Vanadic  Hydrate  or  Vanadic  Actd,  HsO.VlO»  +  aq.  or  2HVOMJiO,  is  ob- 
tained, by  treating  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  an  an  hydro  vanadate  of 
alkali-metal  with  nitric  acid,  as  a  bulky  flocculent  precipitate,  which  dries  up  in  tho 
air  to  a  light  brown-red  powder  having  the  composition  just  mentioned.  It  gives  off 
1  at.  water  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  dried  by  heat,  forms  solid  lumps,  having  a 
conelioidal  fracture. 

Vanadium-pentoxide  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow  solutions, 
which  are  partly  decolorised  by  boiling  and  evaporation,  especially  when  they  contain 
excess  of  vanadium ;  many  of  these  solutions  yield  crystalline  compounds  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  (See  Phosphatovanadic  Acid,  iv.  686;  and  Sulphates  of 
Vanadium,  v.  617).  Alkalis  added  to  the  solutions,  form  precipitates  soluble  in 
excess.    The  solutions  are  easily  reduced  by  oxidisable  substances. 

Vanadates. — Vanadium-pentoxide  unites  with  bases  much  more  readily  than 
with  acids.  When  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  eliminates  3  at.  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, forming  orthovanadates,  analogous  to  the  orthophosphatos,  e.g.'. 

3(Na'O.CO*)  +  VO*    «    3Na'0.V'O»  +  SCO2. 

It  also  forms  metavanadates,  analogous  to  the  metaphosphates,  and  twoseriosof 
acid  vanadates  or  anhydrovanadates,  viz. : 

Orthovanadates,  M*VO«  -     ^^TjO1       -  3M'O.V«0\* 

Metavanadates,  MVO»     =     ^'"|o}       =  MKXVO*. 

Divanadates,  M*V*0»      =     2MVO».V*0*     -  M»0.2VC*. 
Trivanadates,  M»V«0M     =    2MVOV2VifO»    -  M«0.3V*0». 

Metavanadato  of  lead  occurs  native,  as  Dechcnite ;  the  orthovawadate  also,  combined 
with  lead-chloride,  as  Vanadinitc.  Dcscloizite  is  a  diplumbic  vanadate,  Pb'V-'O7  - 
2PbO.V:0*,  analogous  in  composition  to  a  pyrophosphate. 

The  metavanadates  are  mostly  yellow ;  some  of  them  however,  especially  those  of 
the  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  lead,  are  convortod  by  warming 
— either  in  tho  solid  state,  or  under  water,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  especially  in  presouco 
of  a  free  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate — into  isomeric  colourless  salts.  The  samo 
transformation  takes  place  also,  though  more  slowly,  at  ordinnry  temperatures.  Tho 
metavanadates  of  alkali-metal  are  colourless.  Tho  acid  vanadates  are  yellow,  or 
yellowish-red,  both  in  tho  solid  state  and  in  solution  ;  hence  the  solution  of  a  neutral 
vanadate  becomes  yellowish-red  on  addition  of  an  acid.     Tho  metavanadates  of 

• 

•  ZMO.fO,  according  to  the  old  atomic  weight*. 
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ammonium,  the  alkali -metals,  barium,  and  lead  are  but  sparingly  soluble  iu  water, 
the  other  metavanadates  are  more  soluble  The  alkaline  vanadates  are  more  soluble 
in  pure  water  than  in  water  containing  free  alkali  or  salt ;  hence  they  are  precipi- 
tated from  their  solution,  by  addition  of  alkali  in  excess,  or  of  salt*.  The  vanadau* 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Tho  aqueous  solutions  of  vanadates  form  yellow  precipiuu-s 
with  coitimony-,  copper-,  lead-,  and  mercury-Baits ;  with  tincture  of  golU,  they  form  a 
deep  black  liquid. 

Vanadates  containing  fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed  by  ignition ;  strong  ocvh 
turn  their  solutions  red,  ind  when  added  in  excess,  often  throw  down  very  aoid  wits. 
From  concentrated  solutions  of  acid  vanadates,  nitric  acid  throws  down  a  bulkv  bro«n 
precipitate  of  vanadic  acid,  retaining  a  small  quantity  of  tho  base. — Hydrochloric  add 
decomposes  the  vanadates,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  vanadium- 
tetroxide. — Acetic  acid,  in  excess,  takes  away  part  of  tho  baao  from  neutral  vanadiitt-s, 
converting  them  into  di-  and  tri -vanadates. — Sulphurous  acid,  alcohol,  and  other 
reducing  agents,  colour  the  acid  solutions  blue,  by  formation  of  vanadium -tetroxide. 

Tho  vanadates  have  been  examined  chiefly  by  Berzeli us,  and  more  recently  by 
v.  Hauer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  385;  lxxvi.  156,  929;  lxxx.  324),  and  Czudnowiez 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxx.  17  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  221);  their  crystalline  forms  by  Grailich 
{Krystallographische  Untrrsuchungcn,  Wien  u.  Olmiitz,  1858,  p.  3). 

Vanadates  of  Ammonium. — The  metavanadate,  (NH*)V0\  is  obtained  bj 
adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  reddish -yellow  acid  solution  of  vanadic  acid  in 
ammonia,  then  warming  it  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  or  mixing  it  with  alcohol;  &l*i 
by  placing  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac,  more  than  sufficient  for  saturation,  in  a  solutioo 
of  potassium-  or  sodium -vanadate  (p.  985).  It  separates  in  colourless,  tranepanut, 
crystalline  crusts,  which  dissolve  slowly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  colourless  liquid ; 
quickly  iu  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  learing 
vanndium-pentoxido  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  solution  forms,  with 
tincture  of  galls,  a  deep  black  liquid,  which  may  be  used  as  an  insoluble  ink.  Alkalis 
do  not  act  upon  it ;  acids  colour  it  bluo  ;  chlorine  destroys  tho  black  colour,  but  th<? 
ink  does  not  fado  spontaneously  (Berzeli us). — Yellow  metavanadate.— The  yellow 
solution  of  vanadic  acid  in  ammonia  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  left  to 
evaporate  without  warming,  yields  lemon-yellow  indistinct  crystals,  which  dissolve  ia 
water  with  the  same  colour,  and  are  reprecipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol.  . 

The  divanadate,  2(NH«)V0\V*O».4HJ0  or  (NIPJK^VK^HK),  is  obtains!  by 
saturating  warm  aqueous  ammonia  with  vanadic  acid,  and  leaving  it  to  evapomtr; 
or  by  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  tho  metavanadate,  gradually  and  with  agitation, 
with  acetic  acid,  till  the  precipitate  redissolves.  The  yellowish-red  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  tho  salt  in  large,  transparent,  orange-red  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  water, 
and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder. — This  trieanad&U, 
(NII^VO'.V'O*.  3H«0  or  (NII,)IO.3Vt01.6H,0,  is  obtained  by  repeated  oystallia- 
tion  of  the  diacid  salt  from  water  containing  acetic  acid.  It  forms  large  spit  add 
red  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  precediiu; 
salt,  but  give  off  water  and  ammonia  at  a  moderate  heat.    (v.  Hauer.) 

Vanadates  of  Bar  turn. — The  metamnadate,  Ba^VO'J'.H'O,  is  obtained,  by 
double  decomposition,  as  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  turns  white  slowly  m 
tho  cold,  immediately  when  heated.  Tho  white  and  yellow  salts,  which  have  tlic  miw 
composition,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  each  with  its  own  colour,  and  the  solutioc, 
when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  the  salt  in  whito  crystalline  grains.  It  dissolves  witi 
red  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  and  turns  ycllo», 
but  becomes  whito  again  on  cooling.  At  a  red  heat,  it  molts  to  a  yellow-brown  trans- 
parent mass.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potawiunt- 
— Tho  divanadate,  Ba"(VO'),.V*0*,  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  from  a  solu- 
tion of  potnssium-divanadnte  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  in  orange-yellow  prism*, 
or  on  addition  of  alcohol,  in  shining  lemon-yellow  scales,  slightly  soluble  in  w»t«-r.— 
Another  acid  salt,  3BaO.6V«0M9H5O  -  SB^VO'JViV'OUQH'O,  is  obtained  by 
dropping  chloride  of  barium  into  a  warm  solution  of  the  divanadate,  and  then  adding 
acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  redissolves.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the 
in  reddish-yellow,  shining,  oblique  prisms,    (v.  Hauer.) 

A  so-called  basic  salt  (?  the  orthovanadate)  is  formed,  on  mixing  the  solution  of 
the  metavanadate  with  baryta- water,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  after  a  while  turn* 
white. 

Vanadates  of  Calcium. — The  metavanadate  is  obtained,  by  slow  evaporation  of 
nmmonium-vanadate  mixed  with  calcium-chloride,  in  white  or  yellowish  crystalline 
crusts ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  (more  solublethan  the  strontium- salt),  and  * 
precipitated  by  alcohol. — The  acid  salt  forms  large,  or.;nge-red,  n  on -effl  orescent  crys- 
tals, easily  soluble  in  water. — A  basic  salt  (?  orthovanadate)  is  said  to  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  solut  ion  of  the  metnvanadato  with  lime-water. 
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Vanadates  of  Copper. —  Cupric  metavanadate  separates,  as  a  yellow  precipitate, 
on  adding  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  a  cupric  salt  and  potassium-iuota  vanadate. — An  acid 
salt  separates,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  crust,  from  a  solution  of  acid  potassium- vanadate 
mixed  with  cupric  sulphate. 

Cupric  orthovanadate  occurs  native  in  volborth  i  te,  a  mineral  found  at  Friedricbs- 
rode  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  at  Syssersk  and  Nischnc-Tagilsk  in  Russia,  The 
minoral  from  Friednchsrode  contains,  according  to  Credner's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann. 
lxxix.  646),  39-02  percent.  V2Os,  38  27  CuO,  16  62  CaO,  and  5*05  water,  together 
with  0*92  MpO,  0*52  MnO,  and  076  insoluble  matter,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
(CuiCa^VO^CujCajn'O11 ;  that  from  Russia  appears  to  be  similarly  constituted, 
but  to  contain  only  copper  without  calcium  ;  but  it  has  not  been  analysed.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  Thuringian  mineral  is  3*405  ;  that  of  the  Russian,  3-55.  Hardness  — 
3.  Both  minerals  form  small  six-sided  tables,  spherical,  radiate,  granulo-laminar  or 
scaly  lumps,  or  earthy  deposits,  having  an  olive-green,  grass-green,  siskin-green,  or 
lemon-yellow  colour,  vitreous  and  nacreous  lustre,  and  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  to 
greyish  streak,    The  mineral  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Vanadates  of  Lead. — The  metavanadate,  Pb(VO')*,  occurs  native  as  dochenito 
(ii.  308).  It  is  also  obtained  by  precipitating  either  the  metavanadate  or  acid  vana- 
date of  potassium  with  acetate  of  load.  It  dissolves  slightly  with  yellow  colour  in 
water,  easily  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  when  it  is  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  a  brown 
■m  substance  soparates,  probably  consisting  of  a  lead-vanadate  containing  a  very  large 
excess  of  acid.  The  metavanadate  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  carbonate 
of  potassium,  and  not  completely  by  boiling  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  fusion  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium  decomposes  it  perfectly.— The  divanadate,  Pb(VO,)*.V,(0», 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  acid  potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  lead,  as  an  orange- 
yellow  precipitate,  slightly  soluble,  with  yollow  colour,  in  water. 

A  diplumhio  vanadate  (pyrovanadate),  PbTV,0T  ■»  2PbO.V?Os,  occurs  nativo  as 
descloizite. 

The  triplumbic  salt,  or  orthovanadate,  occurs  native  in  combination  with  chloride  of 
lead,  asvanadiniteorvanadite,  PbCl'.SPb'VO1,  a  minoral  occurring  atZimapan 
in  Mexico,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  at  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland,  at  Windisch- 
kappel  in  Carinthia,  and  at  Beresowsk  in  the  Ural,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexa- 
gonal system,  isomorpbous  with  pyromorphite  and  mimetesito.  The  crystals  usually 
exhibit  the  combination  of  the  hexagonal  prism,  ooP  with  the  basal  face  oP  and  the 
hexagonal  pyramid  P,  having  the  angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  —  143°.  It  also 
forms  kidney-shaped  lumps,  with  fusiform  to  fibrous  separation.  Colour  yellow  to 
brown.  Lustre  waxy  to  adamantine.  Transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges  only. 
Hardness  =  3.  Specific  gravity  =  6  8  to  7*2  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  any  undissolved  portion  becoming  covered  with  a  red  deposit  of  vana- 
dium-pentoxide. 

Analyses : — a.  From  Zimapan  (Berzolius). — b.  From  "Wicklow  in  Ireland  (Thom- 
son, Outlines,!.  574). — c.  From  Windischkappel :  crystallised;  specific  gravity  =»  6886 
(R  am  m  els  berg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcviii.  249). — d.  From  Beresowsk :  brown  crusts  on  crys- 
tallised pyromorphite;  specific  gravity  «=»  6863  (Struve,  Verh.  d.  min.  Gcs.  *zu 
Petersburg,  1857): 

a.  4.  c.  d. 


Chlorine     ....    256       2-44       223  246 
Vanadium-pentoxide  .      ...     23*43     17*41     16  98  14*54 

Phosphoric  pentoxide   0*95       3  08  2*79 

Lead-oxide  ....  76*54     73*94     76*70     79^47  78*88 

9729  101*99 

A  cupricoplumbic  vanadate  called  ch ilei to,  occurring  as  an  amorphous  brown  sub- 
stanco  in  cavities  of  the  massive  pyromorphito  of  Mina  Grande  in  Chile,  was  found  by 
Domeyko  (Ann.  Min  [4],  xiv.  145)  to  contain  15*21  per  cent.  V*0*  6*26  Ah'O*. 
0*72  P*0\  60*56  PbO,  17*88  CuO.nnd  0*37  PbCl*  which  may  be  represented,  approxi- 
mately, by  the  formula  (Pb;Cu),(VO')a.3(Pb;Cu)0,  the  vanadium  being  partly  replaced 
by  arsenic  and  phosphorus. 

Vanadates  of  Lithium. — The  metavanadate  crystallises  from  concentrated  solu- 
tions, in  radiate  groups  of  slender  colourless  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.— The  acid 
salt  forms  large  red  efflorescent  crystals,  resembling  acid  chromato  of  potassium,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  not  completely  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Vanadates  of  Potassium.— The  metavanadate,  KVO»  or  K*O.VsO\  disolves 
slowly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  with  difficulty  in  water  containing  potash.  The 
solution  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  syrup  which  dries  up  to  a  white  earthy 
muss,  melting  when  hoated  to  a  transparent  yellow  liquid,  and  becoming  white  again  on 
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cooling.—  The  add  salt,  2KVO,.V'0».3HJ0,  or  KWVW.SHKl,  is  obtained  bv 


water.    It  forms  broad,  reddish-yellow,  crystalline  lamina;,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 


turn  brick-red  ;  the  dry  salt  is  easily  fusible,  and  forms  a  yellow  maw  on  cooling.  The 
salt  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  raetaYaaadate 
and  diranadate  dissolving,  and  a  more  acid  salt  remaining  behind.  On  mixing  a  cold 
concentrated  solution  of  tho  divanadate  with  caustic  potash,  the  diranadate  partly 
separates  unaltered;  but  if  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  hot,  metavanadate  is  produced. 

Vanadates  of  Silver. — Tho  metavanadate  is  a  gelatinous,  yellowish,  or  whitish 
precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  very  dilute  ammonia,  and  precipitated  from 
the  latter  solution  by  concentrated  ammonia.  It  is  not  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid. — The  acid  salt  is  yellowish-red,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  iu  nitric  acid  and  in  very  dilute  ammonia.  It  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  crys- 
tallises on  cooling.  The  ammoniacal  solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  ammo- 
nio-argentic  vanadate. 

Vanadates  of  Sodium.— The  mttavanadate  resembles  the  potassium-salt— The 
divanadate,  2NaVO«.V*05.9H'0  =  Na'O^V^O^IPO,  is  prepared  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassium-salt,  and  separates,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  large  crystals  of 
a  splendid  orange-red  colour.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat :  nevertheless,  1  pt.  of  it  imparts  a  distinct  yellow  colour  to  200,000  pts.  of  watrf, 
It  effloresces  in  dry  air,  acquiring  a  rusty-brown  colour,  molts  at  an  incipient  red  heat, 
and  forms,  on  cooling,  a  shining,  amorphous,  varnish-like  mass  of  a  dark-red  colour. 

A  phosphatovanadatt  of  sodium  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  vaaadic  aal 
sodic  phosphates  with  nitric  acid. 

Vanadates  of  Strontium. — The  metavanadate,  Sr^VO')2,  is  gradually  precipi- 
tated by  chloride  of  strontium  from  metavanadate  of  ammonium,  in  white  crystalline 
grains.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  barium-salL  Tho  solution,  mixed  with  krontia- 
water,  forms,  after  somo  time,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  afterwards  turns  white  (pro- 
bably tho  orthovanadate).— The  divanadate,  Si^YO'^.VWOlPO  =  SrO.2V-0\9HV, 
separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  very  strong  solution  of  sodium-divanadate  mixed  with 
chloride  of  strontium,  in  shining  orange-red  crystals,  having  the  form  of  sodium-din- 
nadate.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  than  the  barium-salt.  The 
crystals  do  not  effloreseo  even  in  dry  air. — Tho  trivanadat*-,  Sr(YO,),.2VsO,.HHs0* 
Sr0.3Y*0*.14HaO,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  divanadate  with 
acetic  acid  aud  strontium-chloride,  and  heating  the  liquid  nearly  to  the  boiling-point- 
A  straw-yellow  basic  salt  is  then  deposited,  and  tho  deop-red  filtrate  evaporated  w« 
oil  of  vitriol  yields  crystals  of  the  tri vanadate.  By  recrystallisation,  with  addition  of 
a  large  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid,  it  is  obtained  pure,  in  large,  red,  diclinic  crysuk 
exhibiting  a  golden-yellow  surface-lustre  by  reflected  light.  They  are  permanent  in 
the  air,  give  off  8  at.  water  at  1003,  turn  yellow,  and  melt  at  a  low  red  heat  to  a  dark- 
red  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  ou  cooling.  Tho  salt  dissolves  cwilj, 
and  without  decomposition,  in  water,  on  addition  of  acetic  acid.  (v.  Hauer,  J.  Y- 
Chem.  lxxvi.  156.) 

Vanadates  of  Vanadium. — Several  oxides  of  vanadium,  intermediate  in  coo- 
position  between  the  tetroxide  and  pentoxide,  aud  perhaps  consisting  of  compounds  of 
the  two,  are  described  by  Berzolius.  They  are  produced  by  direct  oxidation  of  th< 
tetroxide,  or  by  mixing  vanadious  salts  with  vanadates  in  various  proportions.  Ta- 
compounds  thus  characterise!  are : — 1.  A  purple  oxide,  formed  when  vanadious  bydraW 
is  left,  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  vessel  not  perfectly  closed ;  2.  A  green  oxide  cot- 
taining  VaOa  2V»0» ;  3.  A  yellow-green  oxide,  Y*0*A VaO* ;  and  4.  An  orange-yello* 
oxido.    (See  Gmolin's  Handbook,  iv.  84.) 

Tho  remaining  vanadates  have  not  been  examined  with  sufficient  exactness  to  rendir 
special  description  necessary. 


VANADIUTVI,  OITBROMIDE  OP,  <  rVANADYl-BROMIDE,  YOBr*- 
This  compound  (regarded  by  Schafarik,  who  discovered  it,  as  tri  bromide  of  vanadiun. 


a  dark-brown  colour  and  blue  metallic  iridescence.  (Schafarik.) 

VAWADIT/M,  OZTCHLORZDSS  or,-a.  Vanadium-oxt/trichlorid^ct 
Vanadyl-trichloride,\TOC\*  (usually  regarded  as  vanadium-trichloride),  is  pre- 
pared: (a).  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  vanadium-trioxide  : 

3V-'0»  +  6CI'    -    YaO>  +  4VOCl». 
(A)  By  burning  the  dioxido  (Berzolius's  metal)  in  chlorine-gas,  at  a  red  heat,  ■ 
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greenish-yellow  vapour  being  then  formed,  which  condenses  to  a  liquid. — (7.)  By  passing 
chlorine-gas  oTer  an  ignited  mixture  of  the  trioxide,  tetroxide,  or  pentoxide  of  vana- 
dium, with  charcoal,  and  condensing  the  resulting  vapours  in  a  cooled  U-tube.  The 
liquid  is  freed  from  excess  of  chlorine  by  passing  dry  air  through  it,  or  by  rectifying 
it  over  mercury. 

Vanadyl-trichloride  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*784  at  20°, 
(Schafarik),  1*841  at  14-6°  (Roscoe).  Boiling-point  1 27°.  Vapour-density  = 
6*41  (Schafarik),  6*108  (Roscoe)  ;  calc.  (2  vols.)  -  6*119.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  emits  cinnabar-coloured  vapours,  being  resolved  by  the  moisture  of  the  air  into 
hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids.  With  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  turbid, 
from  separation  of  vanadic  acid ;  with  a  larger  quantity,  it  forms  a  clear  pale-yellow 
solution,  which  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  or  more  quickly  when  heated,  gives 
off  chlorine,  turns  green  or  blue,  and  then  contains  vanadium-tetrachloride,  or  the  cor- 
responding oxide,  or  vanadyl-dichloride.  The  same  effects  are  produced  on  dissolving 
vanadyl-trichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  recently  prepared  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  gold.  Vanadyl-trichloride  dissolves  also  in  alcohol,  the  solution, 
however,  being  quickly  reduced  to  a  lower  chloride.  (Schafarik.) 

The  following  experiments  show  that  this  compound  contains  oxygen : — (1.)  Tho 
vapour,  passed  over  perfectly  pure  carbon  at  a  red  heat,  yields  carbonic  anhydride. — 
(2.)  It  oxidises  magnesium,  converting  it  into  magnesia. — (3.)  It  converts  soil ium  into 
caustic  soda. — (4.)  Its  vapour  passed,  together  with  hydrogen,  through  a  red-ho:  tube, 
yields  vanadium-trioxide.  (Roscoo.) 

0.  Vanadium-oxydichloride,  or  Vanadyl-dxcldoride,  VOC1*. — This  compound,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  vanadyl-trichloride  at  400°  in  sealed  tubes,  is  a  light- 
green  crystalline  solid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*88,  insolublo  in  water,  deli- 
quescing on  long  exposure  to  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  acids.  (Roscoe.) 

y.  Vanadiunt-oxt/monochJoride,  or  Vanadyl-monochloride,  VOC1,  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  upon  vanadyl-trichloride  at  a  red  heat,  is  a  brown,  light,  powdery  solid, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  acids.  (Roscoe.) 

S.  JHcanadyi-monochlorxde,  V:0*C1,  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat.  It  is  easily  separated  from  the  preceding  compound,  as  it  is  a  heavy, 
shining,  metallic  powder,  resembling  mosaic  gold.  (Roscoe.) 

VAJrABXTTBE,  SUXPHXrDES  OF.  Two  vanadium-sulphides  are  known,  cor- 
responding to  the  tetroxide  and  pentoxide. 

The  tetrasulphide  or  Vanadious  sulphide,  V'S*,  is  produced  by  heating  the  tetroxide 
to  redness  in  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas.  It  is  black,  very  friable,  of  sp.  gr. 
4*70,  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  alkalis,  and  sulphides  of  alkali-metal,  not  altered 
by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  vanadious  sulphate. 
When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns,  producing  sulphurous  and  vanadic  anhydrides. 

Hydrated  vanadious  sulphide  is  obtained  by  dissolving  a  vanadious  salt  in  excess  of 
an  alkaline  monosulphide,  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate 
is  brown  at  first,  but  becomes  black,  without  decomposition,  on  washing  and  drying. 

Vanadious  sulphide  unites  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  salts  called 
sulphovanadites.  Those  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
bydrated  sulphide  in  monosulphide  of  ammonium,  &c,  or  by  treating  a  vanadito  with 
excess  of  sulphydric  acid.  These  sulphosalts  are  black  in  the  dry  state,  purple-brown 
in  solution  (like  the  permanganates).  The  other  sulphovanadites  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.    (B  e  r %  e  1  i  n  s. ) 

Pentasulphide  of  Vanadium,  or  Vanadic  sulphide,  V*^4,  cannot  be  formed  in  the  dry 
way,  but  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pentoxide,  or  an  alkaline  vanadate,  in  excess  of 
alkaline  monosulphide,  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  brown  when 
moist,  black  in  the  dry  state,  but  yields  a  brown  powder.  When  heated  in  a  retort, 
it  is  resolved  in  sulphur  and  the  tetrasulphido ;  by  heating  in  the  air,  it  is  oxidised  to 
sulphurous  and  vanadic  anhydrides.  It  dissolves,  with  rod -brown  colour,  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  hydrates,  and  sulphydrates. 

Vanadic  sulphide  unites  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  sulph o van la- 
dates.  Those  of  the  alkali-metals  aro  soluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
vanadium-pentoxide  in  excess  of  alkaline  sulphide,  or  by  treating  tho  alkaline  vana- 
dates with  excess  of  sulphydric  acid;  in  the  dry  way  also  by  fusing  vanadium-com- 
pounds with  alkali  and  sulphur. 

The  sulphovanadates  of  alkali-metal  are  brown  in  the  dry  state,  red-brown  in 
solution.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  gives,  with  alcohol,  a  scarlet 
precipitate,  which  turns  brown  when  washed  with  alcohol. — The  sulphovanadates  of 
barium,  calcium,  and  strontium  may  be  obtained  as  crystalline  powders,  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  All  tho  other  sulphovanadates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  aro 
obtained  by  precipitation.  (Berzelius.) 
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VANADYL.    Syn.  with  Vakadium -Monoxide  (p.  987). 
VANADTL-BKOMZDE.    Soe  Vanadium,  Oxtbkomibe  of  (p.  992). 
VANAmrX-DXCHZtOKXDZ.    Syn.  with  Vaxadiuh-Oxychloride  (p.  993). 
VANADTL-TBXCHLOKZDS.    Syn.  with  VAXAnaM-OxrrBicHXOiiiDK  (p.  992}. 

VANXILA.  Vanillc.  Vanifflia. — The  fruit  of  Vanilla  pfani/olia,  a  climbing 
orchidaceous  plant  growing  wild  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Guiana,  and  cultivated  it 
Jamaica,  Triuidad,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  other  tropical  countries.  The  pois, 
which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  a  line  or  two  thick,  have  a  w 
pleasant  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  aud  are  often  covered  externally  with  whit* 
shining  crystals  of  vani  1  lin,  which  is  their  principal  constituent.  They  also  contab 
an  iron-greening  tannin,  a  non-drying  fat-oil,  wax,  resin,  &c. 

Vanilla  is  used  for  flavouring  ices,  creams,  chocolate,  &c. ;  also  in  medicine  in  th* 
form  of  powder  and  of  alcoholic  tincture. 

VAVZLLZG  ACZZ>.    Syn.  with  Vakimjx. 

VANXXtEZN,C,0H*0I  (Gobley);  C,TIIo0'5 (Stole kebye),tho  neutral odoriferra 
principle  of  vanilla,  was  formerly  mistaken  for  benzoic,  and  afterwards  for  cinnanis.- 
acid.  It  was  first  recognised  as  a  peculiar  substance  by  Bley  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  53*i; 
1859,  p.  508),  further  examined  by  Gobley  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxxiv.  401  ;  Jahn*U 
1858,  p.  53*),  and  afterwards  by  Stokkebye  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  612),  who  designate* 
it  as  vanillic  acid. 

Vanillin  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract  of  vanilla  with  vrattr'a 
a  syrupy  consistence;  agitating  with  other,  evaporating,  and  treating  the  residue  vri 
boiling  water ;  again  evaporating;  and  treating  the  resulting  crystals  witli  auircii 
charcoal  (Gobley).  It  crystallises  in  long,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  bevelled  a; 
tho  ends.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  mnr> 
easily  iu  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  faint  irA 
reaction.  It  molts  at  76°  (Gobley),  at  82°  (Stokkebye),  begins  to  sublime al  1-V 
(Gobley),  and  distils  over  with  vapour  of  water  (Stokkebye).  It  dissolve*  b 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  in  caustic  potash.    Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

VAPOURS,  DENSITY  Ol".    See  SrECinc  Guavitt  (p.  365). 

VAPOURS,  LATENT  BEAT  OP.    See  IIeat  (iii.  96). 

VAPOUR,  TENSION  OF.    See  IIkat  (iii.  81). 

VAREC.  The  name  applied  in  Normandy  to  the  ash  of  seaweed,  used  as  mar.ni* 
and  for  the  preparation  of  bromiue,  iodine,  and  potassium -salts.  In  Scotland  the  san* 
substauco  is  called  kelp  (p.  210). 

VARENNA-JUICE,  Succus  varenntf. — The  juice  of  Vareuna  jxAystacte,  a 
legumiuous  plant  indigenous  in  Mexico.  When  dry,  it  has  a  brownish  vitreous  gk*. 
and  consists  almost  wholly  of  tannin.    (Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxviii.  196.) 

V ARZO LASIA.  A  genus  of  lichens,  several  species  of  which,  viz.  V.  Btalhrft. 
V.  asjxtrgilla,  V.  orcina,  and  others,  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  archil. —  V.  a*£~z 
contains  a  bitter  substance  called  picrolichenin  (iv.  642).  ' 

VARIOXiARIN.  The  name  applied  by  Robiquet  to  a  crystalline  body,  which  h? 
obtained  from  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Variolaria  dtalbata  which  is 
iu  soluble  in  water.    It  was  probably  lecanoric  or  orsellic  acid. 

VARZOXiZTE.  A  fine-grained  to  compact  diorite,  enclosing  roundish  lump*  d 
felspar. 

VARZSCZTE.  A  hydrated  aluminic  phosphate,  occurring  in  quartzand  sfliciov 
shale  at  Mosbach  in  the  Saxon  Voigtlaud.  It  contains  small  quantities  of  fern.*? 
oxide,  chromic  oxide,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  and  is  apparently  related  to  tnrquoi? 
(iv.  551).  It  is  non-crystalline,  has  an  apple-green  colour,  and  faint  waxy  lu;trr : 
hardness  =  5  0  to  5  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2  31  to  2  38.  (A.  Breithaurt,  J.  pr. 
Chom.  x.  507.) 

VARNZSH.  Vernis.  Firniss. — A  solution  of  a  resinous  substance  spread  "ver 
the  surface  of  wood,  metal,  &c,  and  forming  shining,  transparent,  hard  crusts,  c.ip*bi<r 
of  resisting  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture.  The  principal  resins  used  for  ro&kbx: 
varnishes  are  copal,  amine,  mastic,  and  sandarach ;  the  solvents  are  spirits  of  via*-, 
turpeutine-oil,  or  linseod  and  other  drying  oils. 

Crystal  varnish  for  maps,  prints,  drawings,  &c.  is  made  by  dissolving  Canada  bal- 
sam in  the  best  oil  of  turpentine  (See  Urea  Dictioftary  of  Arts  and  Hauvfaetitrr*. 
iii.  940.) 

varvicite.  A  manganese-ore  from  Warwickshire,  consisting,  according  to  Ram- 
melsberg,  of  MnO'.Mu'OMI'O ;  according  to  Phillips,  of  Mu0.3MnsOMPO  (iii.  813) 
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VASCULOSIS.  A  substance  constituting,  according  to  Fre.my  (Jahresb.  1859, 
p.  538),  the  principal  part  of  the  vessel*  of  wood.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility 
in  concentrated  acids  and  in  cupratc  of  ammonia,  and  is  prepared  by  treating  wood, 
first  with  dilute  potash-ley,  then  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  afterwards  with 
cuprate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  with  cold  hydric  sulphate. 

VATKRIA.    V.  indica,  a  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  yields  a  semifluid  rosin,  which 
hardens  in  the  air,  and  is  used  for  making  Poynie-varnish. 

VAUONESITE.  The  name  given  by  Fournet  (Annal.  des  Mineral.  [4],  xix. 
149)  to  a  coarse-grained  variety  of  diorito  from  the  gneiss  of  Vaugnerav  (Depart, 
du  Rhone),  rich  in  oligoclase,  blackish-green  hornblende,  and  brown-black  mica. 

VAUQUELINE.  A  name  originally  given  by  Polletier  aud  Caventou  to  strych- 
nine ;  also  by  Pallas  to  a  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  tho  b:irk  of  tho  o'liu- 
tree. 

VAUQUELXNITE.  Native  chromate  of  lead  and  copper.  (Sec  Chromatids,  i.  934.) 
VEGETABLE  AIKALL    Syn.  with  Potash  (p.  700). 

VEGETABLE  ETHIOPS.    A  charcoal  prepared  by  incinerating  common  Be  i- 
wrack  (Fuctts  ve*iculo$iu)  in  a  covered  crucible. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  tngua-nut,  the  fruit  of 
PhyttUphas  marrocarpa,  a  tree  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalen  river  in  Co- 
lumbia. South  America.  It  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  is  very  hard 
aud  compact,  has  the  appearance  of  ivory,  aud  may  be  turned  in  the  lathe. 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT,   See  Cellulose  (i.  819). 

VEGETABLES,  NUTRITION  OF.    See  Nl'TIilTION  OF  PlANTS  (iv._162). 

VEIN-STONES.  Vht oolites  —  Concretions  found  in  the  veins,  chiefly  of  tho 
pelvis,  and  consisting  of  calcic  phosphate  and  carbonate,  with  a  small  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia, and  generally  an  organic  nucleus. 

The  term  veinstone  is  also  applied  to  the  mineral  substances  which  accompany  and 
often  enclose  metallic  ores. 

VENETIAN  CHALK.    Syn.  with  STEATITE. 

VENETIAN  REE.    A  pigment  formed  of  red  ha>matite. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.    See  Tuhpextixk  (p.  919). 

VERANTIN.  CMH,0O»?  (Schunck,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lix.  474.) — A  substance  con- 
tained in  madder-root,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  processes  already  described  (pp.  121, 
123).  It  is  a  reddish-brown  amorphous  powder,  like  snuff  or  roasted  coffee.  Boiling 
water  scarcely  dissolves  it,  but  rendors  it  soft  and  coherent.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  the  solution  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
forming  dingy-red  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  brown  flocks  by  acids. 
The  alcoholic  solution  forms  dark-brown  precipitates  with  cupric  and  plumbic  acetates. 
Verantin  also  forms  a  stannous  lake,  the  preparation  of  which  is  described  under  ltu- 
BiAFtx  (p.  121).    Verantin  does  not  impart  any  colour  to  mordanted  fabrics. 

VERATRXC  ACID.  C*H,0O*. — An  acid  existing  in  sabad ilia- seeds  ;  discovered 
by  K.  Merck  in  1839  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix.  180),  further  examined  by  Schrotter 
(ibid.  xxix.  188),  and  by  W.  Morck  (ibid,  cviii.  68).  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting 
sabadilla-secds  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  the  extract 
with  milk  of  lime,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  mixing  the  clear  solution  of  calcic  v«ra- 
trate  thus  obtained  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  it  in  a  cold  place. 
Veratric  acid  then  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

Veratric  acid  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
slender  colourless  spicule,  or  four-sided  prisms.  It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  water ;  also  in  alcohol,  especially  when  warm, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  100°  the  crystals  give  off  water  and  become  opaque  ;  at 
a  higher  temperature  they  melt  to  a  clear  liquid,  tho  acid  afterwards  subliming  without 
decomposition. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  strongly  on  veratric  acid,  forming  viscid  uncry  stall  isablo 
substitution-products.  Tho  acid  appears  to  be  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  not  at  all  by  paitachloride  of  phosphorus.  It  dissolves  in  very  strong  nitric  arid, 
and  tho  solution,  when  mixed  with  water,depositsnitroverat  ric  aci  d,  C*IT\NO':)0\ 
which  dissolves  easily  iu  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  yellow  lamiwp, 
melting  and  decomposing  at  100°.    This  compound,  boiled  with  nitric  ucid,  is  con- 
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vorted  into  dinitroveratric  acid,  which,  however,  is  difficult  to  ieparate  from  th« 
mononitrate^  acid.  (W.Merck.) 

Veratric  acid  distilled  with  excess  of  baryta  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
veratrol:  C,lI,eOl  «*  CO«  +  C'H'W  (W.Merck.) 

Veratric  acid  is  monobasic. — The  veratrates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  crystallu»b!c 
non-deliquescent,  easily  aoluble  in  water.— The  bad-salt  is  insoluble— The  tilttr-uit. 
C*HMgO\  is  a  white  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Et hylic  Veratrate,  C'H'fCH'JO*,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  pis 
into  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  veratric  acid  in  strong  alcohol,  distill:»? 
the  saturated  solution,  treating  the  distillate  with  water,  &c,  as  a  radio-crrstalhie 
easily  friable  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*141  at  18°,  inodorous,  but  hiving  i 
slightly  bitter,  burning,  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wat/r 
easily  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  shioi&r 
needles.  It  does  not  volatilise  without  decomposition  ;  when  heated  in  the  Air.  t 
hums  with  a  luminous  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  potash-Icy.  (Wiii, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  198.) 


Syn.  with  Vkrathum-hbsin  (p.  997). 

C-FN-O1,  (Moissner,  Neues  Journ.  v.  Trommsdorff,  t  I 
—  Pelletior  and  Caventou,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xiv.  69.— Couerbe,  ibid.  lii.Si: 
— Me  rck,N.  Journ.  v.  Tromrasd.  xxi.  134. — G.  Merck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xev.200 
An  organic  base  discovered,  in  1818,  by  Meissner,  in  sabad ilia -seeds  (p.  141),  and  *x« 
afterwards  by  Pelletier  and  Cavontou,  in  white  hellebore  (  Veratrttm  album);  it  isp- 
bably  contained  also  in  other  species  of  veratrum. 

PreparatUm. — 1.  The  evaporated  alcoholic  extract  of  sabadilla-seeds  is  dissolved '- 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  then  prr-cipita'* 
by  an  alkali  (lOOpts.  of  the  seeds,  thus  treated,  yield  9  pts.  veratrine) ;  the  precipitin 
*till  containing  sabadilline  and  other  bodies,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a:: 
nitric  acid  is  added  as  long  as  a  black  pitchy  precipitate  it*  thereby  produced;  the  ti- 
trate is  precipitated  with  dilute  potash-ley;  the  washed  and  dried  precipitate  isd*- 
solved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  evaporated  ;  the  residue  boiled  out  with  wai<-r, 
and  the  impure  veratrino  which  remains  is  dissolved  in  ether,  which,  on  ivaporati-A 
leaves  the  puro  base  (Couerbe). — 2.  The  pnlveriswl  seeds  are  boiled  with  water  At- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  extract  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  hydrochloric  idd  '* 
added  as  long  as  it  forms  a  precipitate  ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  decomposed  with  exet« 
of  lime ;  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  hot  alcohol ;  the  extract  evaporated;  the  n-- 
duo  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate  * 
purified  by  ether.  By  this  process,  5  kilogrammes  of  sabadilla-seeds  yield  1*>  to  1* 
grammes  of  veratrine  (Merck).-Delondrc(J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxvii.  41 7) prepare* yfi» 
veratrine  by  ozhaustiug  crushed  sabadilla-seeds  with  water  containing  hydrochk* 
iu*id  in  a  displacement-apparatus,  finally  washing  them  with  water,  precipitating 
extracts  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  and  heating  the  washed  and  dried  pivopi*' 
with  twice  its  weight  of  ether  for  four  hours  in  a  vessel  which  can  be  closed,  Ik 
solution  left  to  evaporate  in  shallow  basins  leaves  pure  veratrine. 

Properties. — Veratrine  is  ordinarily  a  white  or  whitish-green  crystalline  po*drr 
but,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  long  pp*-' 
with  rhombic  base  (Merck),  which  effloresce  in  contact  with  the  air,  assuming1* 
aspect  of  porcelain,  and  becoming  very  friable  (G.  Merck).  It  is  inodorou?,  but 
smallest  quantity  introduced  into  the  nose  produces  violent  sneezing,  accompanied  tj 
headache  and  general  uneasiness.  It  is  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  producing  vomit^ 
and  purging  when  taken  internally  :  8  milligrammes  of  it  killed  a  young  cat  in  j« 
minutes.  It  is,  however,  used  in  medicine  as  an  external  application,  and  when  u*" 
internally,  in  properly  regulated  doses,  is  said  to  exert  an  antifebrile  action.  It  is lt<c" 
luble  in  water  and  alkaline  liquids,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether  it- 
Merck).    The  solutions  turn  litmus  blue. 

Veratrine  dried  at  100°  gives,  by  analvsis,  64*51  to  65*00  per  cent,  carbon,  8*>i !C 
8  84  hydrogen,  and  5  5  nitrogen  (G.  Merck).  The  formula  CH^N-O-  reqcirrf 
64*86  C,  8  78  II,  4*73  N,  and  21*63  0. 

Veratrino  melts  easily  when  heated,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature: 
by  very  careful  heating,  small  quantities  of  pure  veratrine  may  be  sublimed  with-:*' 
decomposition.  . 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  veratrine  first  yollow,  then  a  fine  carmine-red.  .iw 
ultimately  violet;  according  to  Vasmer  (Arch.  Pharm.  ii.  74),  1  pt.  of  vewtncj 
imparts  an  amethyst-red  colour  to  3,000  pts.  of  the  acid. — Strong  nitric  add  is  co^^ 
by  veratrine,  first  scarlet,  and  then  yellow. — Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve*  vert- 
trine,  especially  when  heated,  forming  a  deep  violet  solution,  and  separating  svi^ 
drops  of  oily  liquid. 
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Veratrine-salts. — Veratrine  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids,  forming  colourless 
wilts,  which  have  a  sharp  burning  taste  and  poisonous  action.  Thero  appear  to  be  two 
classes  of  veratrine-salts,  inasmuch  as  Couerbe  obtained  crystallisable  salts  containing 
2  at.  hydrochloric  or  1  at.  sulphuric  acid  to  1  at.  veratrine,  whereas  G.  Merck  obtained 
only  uncrystallisable  gummy  salts  containing  half  that  proportion  of  acid. 

The  solutions  of  veratrine-salts  are  inactive  to  polarised  light.  Most  of  them  give, 
with  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates,  precipitates  not  perceptibly  solubln 
in  excess  of  the  reagent,  A  solution  of  a  voratrine-salt,  mixed  with  tartaric  acid, 
gives  a  precipitate  with  acid  cartionate  of  sodium,  but  uot  with  acid  carbonate  of 
potassium.  The  concentrated  solutions  give  yellow  precipitates  with  auric  acid  and  pla- 
tinic  chloride,  yellowish-white  with  potassium-iodide,  light-red  with  potassium-sulpho- 
cyanate,  kermes-brown  wit h  tincture  of  iodine,  sulphur-yellow  with  picric  acid.  Tinc- 
ture of  galls  renders  the  neutral  solutions  turbid,  and  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  copious  white  precipitate  is  formed. 

Chloro-aurate  of  Veratrine,  C^H^N'O'.HCl.AuCl',  crystallises  from  solution  in 
hot  alcohol,  on  cooling,  in  thin  yellow  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  giving,  by 
analysis,  20  87  to  21-26  per  cent,  gold  (calc.  =  2109). 

TBSATSOXb  C'R,90\  fW.  Merck,  foe.  cit.)—A  compound  formed  by  distil- 
ling vcratric  acid  (p.  997),  with  excess  of  baryta  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  a  colourless 
oil,  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  specific  gravity  1*086  at  15°,  solidifying 
at  +  15°,  and  boiling  at  202°— 205°. 

Veratrol  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  alkalino  bisulphites.  It  is  not  altered  by 
alkalis  or  by  weak  acids. — With  potassium  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass  without  evolution 
of  hydrogen. — Chlorine  decomposes  it,  forming  at  first  a  crystalline  product,  converted 
by  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine  into  an  unctuous  mass. 

Bromine  converts  veratrol  into  dibromo veratrol,  C'H'Br'O*,  which  forms  white 
prismatic  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at 
92°,  and  volatilising  without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Nitric  acid  acts  srrongly  on  veratrol,  forming  at  first  nitrov  eratrol,  C"H,(NO')0,f 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  lamina*.  By  further  action  of  the  nitric  acid, 
dinitroveratrol,  C,H"(NO,)*0't  is  produced,  which  forms  long  yellow  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  melting  at  100°,  and  then  volatilising 
with  decomposition. 

VEBATSVK.  Bad.  veratri,  the  root  of  white  hellebore  (  V.  album),  is  used  in 
medicine;  it  contain,*,  according  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  a  volatile  acid  resembling 
sabadillic  acid,  also  gallic  acid  and  veratrine,  together  with  starch,  sugar,  and  fat; 
according  to  Simon,  it  contains  al60  another  base,  called  jervine  (iii.  -443). 

Vrratrum  Sabadilla,  Rett  (V.  officinale,  Schlecht),  yields  sabadilla-seeds  (Semen 
sabadUU). 

VXHATXT71W-RESIJT.  Vcratrin.  (Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],lii.  352.)— 
A  constituent  of  sabadilla-seeds.  When  the  solution  decantod  from  the  pitchy  precipi- 
tate obtained  in  the  preparation  of  veratrin  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid  (p.  996), 
is  precipitated  with  potash,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resulting  precipitato  is 
evaporated,  there  rc mains  a  yellow  resinous  mass  ;  and  on  exhausting  this  mass,  first 
with  water  and  then  with  ether,  verat rum-resin  remains  behind,  and  maybe  purified  by 
solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation.  This  resin  is  said  to  have  the  composition 
C'H^N'O',  but  it  is  perhaps  only  a  mixture.  It  is  brown,  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 
and  alkalis,  melts  at  185°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  It  unites  with 
acids,  but  without  neutralising  them  or  forming  crystalline  compounds. 

VE&BA8CVM.  The  flowers  of  great  mullein  (V.  Thapsus),  which  are  used  in 
medicine  as  flores  verbasci,  contain,  according  to  Morin,  a  resinous  colouring-matter, 
volatile  and  fat  oil,  together  with  other  constituents;  according  to  Rossignon,  the 
entire  plant  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ammonium-nitrate. 

VERBENA-OZX,  from  Aloy&ia  ciiriodora,  has  a  red  colour,  and  yields,  by  distil- 
lation, an  oxygenated  oil,  while  the  residual  rcsiuised  portion  gives  off  sulphydric  acid 
when  heated  (Gladstone,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  1).  Respecting  its  specific  gravity  and 
optical  properties,  see  Oils,  Volatile  (iv.  186). 

VSEDZOKXS.    Basic  cupric  acetate.    See  Acktatbs  of  Copr-Ka  (i.  14). 

VEBSZTEB.  The  commercial  name  of  normal  cupric  acetate,  Cu'XC'H'O1)*  (i.  1 4). 

VER.IIXZCtrz.ZTS.  A  chloritic  mineral  from  Vermont  in  North  America,  con- 
taining, according  to  Thomson  (Outline*  of  Mineralogy,  i.  372),  49*08  percent  silica, 
7  28  alumina,  16  96  magnesia,  1612  ferrous  oxide,  and  10  27  water.  It  resembles 
scaly  talc,  but  is  specially  characterised  by  swelling  up  vory  strongly  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  breaking  out  into  vermicular  excrescences  before  it  melts.    Similar  minerals 
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arc  found  at  Milbury  in  Massachusetts  and  at  Westehestcr  in  Pennsylvania.  (Ua.ndw. 
d.  Chem.  ix.  214>. 

vermiliiok.    See  Mebctjbic  Sulphide  (iii.  913). 

VERMONTITB.  Tho  name  of  one  of  the  five  varieties  (poisonous  pyrites,  mb- 
pickel,  vermontite,  dalarnite,  and  aconitite)  into  which  A.  Breithaupt  divides  the  mine- 
ral species,  arsenical  pyrites,  on  account  of  differences  in  the  angles. 

VERNONIA.    The  seed  of  V.  anthelniintica  is  known  in  commerce  as  Cnlagero. 

VSRTZDINE.  An  organic  baso,  not  yet  isolated,  existing,  according  to  C-  Gr. 
Williams  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  97),  in  very  small  qnantity,  in  the  tax  of  bitumi- 
nous shale.  On  separating  the  volatile  bases  from  the  tar  by  the  action  of  uu  acid, 
and  subjecting  them  to  fractional  distillation,  vertidine  is  found  in  the  portion  boiling 
between  183°  and  210°.    It  imparts  a  fine  green  colour  to  solution  of  chloride  of  l:nir. 

VE8UVIAK.  Idocrasr.  Egcran.  GbkumUe.  LuUite.  Frvgardite.  Prothci/-, 
IVi/uite.  Cgprive.  Xanthite.—A  calcio-aluminic  silicate,  g^CaO-SiO^^AK* 
3Si02),  in  which  the  lime  is  replaced  to  a  small  amount  by  magnesia,  ferrous  oxid*. 
and  mangauous  oxide,  and  tho  alumina  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  by  ferric  oxvk. 
For  analyses  and  discussion  of  formulae,  see  Kammelsberg's  Mineralchetnie  (pp.  734- 
739). 

Vesuvian  occurs  in  quadratic  crystals,  usually  exhibiting  the  combination  P  .  ©P  . 
oeP  .  Poo  .  ooPoo  ,  &c.  [somowhat  like  fig.  322  (Cbtstallooraphy,  ii.  160),  anppo*- 
ing  tho  terminal  summits  very  much  truncated].    Sometimes  crystals  occur  with  i 
great  number  of  secondary  faces.    For  P,  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  in  0*4.?96. 
Augle  P  :P  in  the  terminal  edges  «  129°  21';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  74°  27'.  Clear- 
age  indistinct  parallel  to  ocP  and  ooPoo .    The  crystals  usually  have  tbe  pri^mst;.- 
faces,  moro  rarely  tho  pyramidal  faces  predominant ;  they  occur  implanted  and  im- 
bedded, intergrown,  and  forming  aggregations  of  various  character,  from  columnar  or 
fibrous  to  granular,  passing  into  massive.   Fracture  concho'idal  or  uneven  to  splintery. 
Brittle.    Hardness  =»  6  to  7.    Specific  gravity  =  3'2  to  3*5.    Colour  brown  or  greeo. 
light  or  dark  to  nearly  black  ;  also  yellow,  rarely  blue.  Streak  white.  Lustre  ritreou?, 
sometimes  very  strong  on  the  crystalline  faces;  also  waxy,  especially  on  the  fractured 
surfaces.    Transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges  only.    Before  the  blowpipe-,  vesu- 
vian melts  easily,  and  with  intumescence,  to  a  yellowish -green  or  brown  gla>*  ;  wiTh 
borax  or  phosphorus-salt  it  exhibits  the  iron  reaction,  and  with  the  latter  a  skel^toa  rf 
silica.    In  its  natural  state  it  dissolves  but  imperfectly  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  laa 
after  fusion  it  dissolves  completely,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Vesuvian  was  first  observed  in  the  ancient  Vesuvian  lavas;  it  has  since  been  fr.ui 
in  serpentine,  gneiss,  and  granular  limestone.  The  mineral  from  Vesuvius  has  a  hoir- 
brown  or  olive-green  colour ;  the  crystals  from  Ala  in  the  Val  di  Brozzo,  in  Pied m out, 
are  usually  transparent  and  shining,  with  a  green  or  brown  colour,  rarely  black.  Ke; 
near  Christiania  in  Norway,  the  Ural,  the  Wilui  river,  near  Lake  Baikal.  Cziklowu  in 
the  Banuat,  and  Monzoni  in  the  Fassa  valley,  are  other  localities.  Sulphur-yeLcw 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Monzoni.  A  light-brown  variety  occurs  in  Donegal. 
Ireland.  The  variety  called frugardite  comes  from  Frugard  in  Finland;  golcumiU.  >< 
lotwits.  from  Gokum  near  Daunemora  in  Sweden.  Liver-brown  diverging  crystal's,  frwa 
Kger  in  Bohemia,  have  been  called  eg<ran.  Crystals  called  cgprinr,  of  a  blue  tin*, 
attributed  to  copper,  como  from  near  Tell emark  in  Norway ;  xanthite  ia  from  n-*r 
Amity,  New  York.  Vesuvian  is  found  also  at  many  other  localities  in  the  Unit*] 
States.    (Dana,ii.  199.) 

VETCH.    See  Vicia. 

VETIVER ,  Kit$~ht8.  Itoarancum-root. — The  rootstock  of  an  Indian  £ra»*. 
probably Anafh/rum  muricatum,M\d  similar  species,  such  as  Andropogon  SchtMui^iluf. 
&c.  It  is  used  in  India  for  making  mat*,  for  window-blinds  and  other  coverings,  these 
objects,  when  moistened  with  water,  exhaling  tho  fragrant  odour  of  tho  vrtirer-nx-. 
The  root  contains  two  essential  oils,  the  more  volatile  of  which  is  lighter  than  watrr. 
the  other  of  moro  viscid  consistence.  100  lbs.  of  root  of  good  quality  yitld  about  ± 
of  volatile  oil  resembling  oil  of  sandalwood. 

Citronella-oil,  from  the  leaves  of  Andropogon  Schtenanihtw,  consists  almost  wholly  of 
an  oxygenated  oil,  boiling  at  200°,  and  of  specific  gravity  0-87-41  at  20°.  Lemon-gTass 
oil,  from  Andropogon  tardus,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  citronella-oil.  (Glad- 
stone, Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  1.) 

viburwic  ACID.    See  tho  next  article. 

VIBTJRJtfunr.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  caprifoliacrous 
order.  Tho  bark  and  berries  of  the  guelder-rose  ( V.opxUue)  contain  valeric  acid  (vibur- 
nie  acid).  The  red  berries  of  the  wayfaring-troo  (  V.  Lantona),  contain,  according  to 
Knz  (Juhrcsh.  1863,  p.  014),  an  iron-greoning  tannic  acid,  valeric,  acetic, and  tartaric 
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acids,  a  bitter  principle,  an  acrid  principle,  red  colouring-mattor,  sugar,  gum,  fat-oil, 
wax,  resin,  and  chlorophyll. 

VICIA-.  Vetch. — The  seed  of  the  common  vetch  (Vicia  sativa)  contains  the  ordi- 
nary constituents  of  leguminous  seeds.  According  to  Gobel,  100  pts.  of  tho  soeds 
contain  39  pts.  starch  and  4  pts.  gluten.  Greif  found  68  pts.  starch  to  2  pts.  gluten, 
bolides  sugar,  albumin,  &c 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  three  species  of  vetch. 

I.  — III.  Seed  of  V.  sativa.— 1.  according  to  Sprengel  (J.  techn.  Cheni.  x.  350).—  m- 

II.  according  to  Lewi  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  1.  421). —  III.  Vetch  from  Neufchatol 
(Cohen,  ibid,  lxxxv.  288). — IV.  Straw  of  V.  sativa.  The  air-dried  straw  contained 
10 — 12  per  cent,  water,  26*0  substances  extractable  by  water,  307  extractable  by 
potash-ley,  42  0  woody  fibre,  and  5*10  ash  (Sprengel,  J.  techn.  Chcm.  vi.  308). — 
V.  Ash  of  the  entire  plant  of  V.  sativa.  100  pts.  of  the  fresh  plant  yielded  82*9  pts. 
water  and  1*1  ash.  1,000  pts.  of  the  dry  plant  contained  2  38  pts.  sulphur  (Way  and 
Ogston,  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  661,  Table  B). — VI.  Tho  tufted  vetch  (V.  cracca)  :  tho 
entire  plant  yielded  68  per  cent,  water,  115  substances  soluble  in  water,  13*8  sub- 
stances soluble  in  dilute  potash,  and  1*626  ash  (Sprengel,  J.  techn.  Chem.  viii.  355). 
—7.  Vicia  dumctorum  contains,  in  the  flowering  state,  68-0  per  cent,  water,  10  4  sub- 
stances soluble  in  water,  115  substances  soluble  in  dilute  potash-ley,  and  2  25  ash 
(Sprongel,/oc.  tit.): 

Ask  of  Vetches. 


Vicia  saliva. 

1 

V.  cracca. 

V.ttume- 
torum. 

S*ed. 
I. 

Seed. 
11. 

Swd. 
III. 

Straw. 
IV. 

Entire 
plant. 
V. 

Entire 
plnnt. 
VI. 

Entire 
pUnU 
VII. 

Quantity  of  ash  . 

229 

2-40 

510 

2-6 

6-50 

1-62 

2-25 

Potash 

391 

303 

355 

247 

32-8 

176 

16-4 

Soda  .... 

271 

9-8 

131 

•  • 

30 

Lime. 

7  0 

47 

383 

8-0 

207 

52-5 

553 

Magnesia  . 

62 

84 

6-3 

48 

6-3 

89 

4-3 

Ferric  oxide 

0-4 

07 

0-2 

08 

0  6 

07 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

60 

37*8 

55 

296 

10-6 

102 

79 

Sulphuric  „ 

2-2 

41 

2  4 

97 

2  5 

4  2 

5-5 

Silica 

87 

2  0 

87 

11 

13 

29 

3-8 

Chlorine  . 

1-9 

22 

31 

Alumina  . 

10 

•  • 

0  3 

Manganic  oxide . 

02 

01 

trace 

•  • 

f   -  • 

05 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

•  • 

20 

26 

7  5 

73 

According  to  Schwerz,  a  hectare  yields,  on  the  average,  1,275  kilos,  of  seed  of 
Vicia  sativa  (15  hectolitres),  a^id  3,000  kilos,  straw.  The  seed  contains  about  30*6 
kilo?.,  the  straw  153lkilo§„  the  entire  plant,  therefore,  1837  kilos,  of  ash-constituents. 

VIGNITE.  A  miucral  from  the  Jura  limestone  near  Vignts,  in  the  Department 
of  Mosello  in  France,  consisting  of  greenish-blue  grains,  bound  together  by  a  cement  of 
the  same  colour  but  different  composition.  The  grains  have  a  specific  gravity  of  3  7, 
and  contain,  according  to  Karsten  (Archiv.  f.  Bergbau,  xvi.  30%  41*12  percent,  ferric 
oxide,  29*98  ferrous  oxide,  11  87  carbonic  anhydride,  3  38  phosphoric  anhydride,  and 
2*9  water,  with  small  quantities  of  silica,  nlumina,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  probubly  a 
decomposed  iron -ore. 

VILLARSITE,  A  hydrated  magnesium-silicate,  4MgTSiO\H,0,  with  small 
quantities  of  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  potassium,  occurring  massive,  and  in 
granular  aggregates,  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont.  (Dufrenoy,  Ann.  Min.  [4], 
i.  387.) 

VINE.  Boussingault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxx.  389)  has  determined  the 
quantities  of  mineral  constituents  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
As  the  leaves  are  returned  to  the  soil,  the  products  actually  removed  from  the  vineyard 
are  limited  to  the  wine,  the  lees,  and  tho  branches  cut  off  in  pruning.  A  vineyard  of 
170  acres,  in  Alsace,  produced,  in  1848,  55*05  hectolitres  of  wine,  containing  10  294 
kilos,  of  ash  (1*87  grm.per  litre);  together  with  492  kilos,  of  air-dried  lees,  containing 
6-65  per  cent,  or  32*72  kilos,  of  ash  ;  and,  finally,  2,624  kilos,  of  branches,  with  2*4  4  per 
cent,  or  64*03  kilos,  of  ash.    The  composition  of  these  ashes  was  as  follows : 
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Fe20>  and 

Aihof  KWX       N»2a  CaO.         M(rO.       At20«.   8(H.  CH.    C<Tl  pSO*.  fturi. 

Wine  (1  litre)  on«      —      0-U92      0173      —      0-096  trace   0  itf)  0*12  0M»6  =    I  h70 

Lee»       .      3*9        0'4     10  7         2  2         3  4     6  4         0  4    1*4  10-7  IV*    =  97"* 

BranchM        ISO        0*8     27*3         6  1         3-8     1  6        0  1   SO  3  10  4         IM   =  93  7 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  several  mineral  constituents 
removed  by  the  vine-culture  from  the  170  acres  of  soil  (as  calculated  from  the  pre- 
ceding results,)  compared  with  those  removed  by  other  crops  grown  on  equal  surfaces 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vineyard : 


Attracted  by 

K'-O. 

N**0. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

PSO*.  1  SO5. 

Lees  ..... 
Branches  .... 

11  53 
1207 
4  64 

013 
013 

•  • 

17-48 

3-50 
0-51 

391 

0-72 
0-96 

6-66 
350 
227 

102 
177 
0  53 

Total 

2824 

026 

21-49 

558 

1243 

332 

 .  

Potatoes  .... 
Mangold  -wurzel  . 
Wheat,  with  straw 

1071 
1530 
459 

.  . 
•  • 

.  . 
•  • 

238 
20  4 
323  0 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  does  not  remove  more  potash  from  ttt 
soil  than  that  of  cereals  and  root-crops. 

On  the  composition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  vine,  see  Crasso  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbann 
lvii.  69  ;  lxii.  69  ;  Jahrwb.  1847-1848,  p.  1082  ;  Table  B.  Nos.  45-53).— On  the  ash  of 
the  soveral  parts,  also  Berthier  (Aun.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxiii.  249;  Jahresb.  18-il, 
p.  708). 

In  the  juice  exuding  in  spring  from  fresh-cut  surfaces  of  the  vine,  Wittstt  in 
(Jahresb.  1857,  p.  520).  found  chiefly  potash,  combined  with  citric  and  lactic  acids, 
malic  acid  was  not  present. 

vnrETriV  (from  vinetier,  the  French  name  of  Berberis  vulgaris).  The  name 
given  by  Wacker  to  the  base  obtained  by  Polex  from  the  root-bark  of  the  common 
burberry,  and  by  him  called  oxyacanthin  (iv.  288).  This  latter  name  has  also  bfeo 
given  by  Leroy  to  another  base  extracted  from  the  white  thorn  (Cratayus  oxyacantk*}. 

VINEGAR.   See  Acktic  Acm  (i.  7). 

VXO&A.  The  fragrant  flowers  of  the  violet  ( J*,  odorata)  are  said  to  contain, 
besides  colouring-matter,  slight  traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  two  acids,  one  red  and  in* 
other  colourless,  an  emetic  principle  called  violin  (probably  identical  with  emetin 
from  ipecacuanha-root)  (ii.  485),  sugar,  and  other  substances.  The  colouring-matter 
of  the  flowers  is  easily  turned  red  by  acids,  and  groen  by  alkalis.  The  colourless  acid 
called  violenic  acid  by  Peretti  (Buchn.  Repert.  xl.  130),  is  said  to  crystallise  in 
silky  noedles,  to  bo  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  to  form  yellow  salts  whjci 
stnin  the  skin. 

Viola  tricolor  (heartsease  or  pansy)  contains  a  yellow  colouring-matter,  rc*in, 
vegetable  mucus,  and  other  substances,  but  no  violin.  (Boullay.) 

VXOXfcA.-EMETnr.    Syn.  with  Viouw  (p.  1001). 

VXOLAIT.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium,  containing 
also  iron  and  manganese,  from  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont  It  occurs  massive,  ami  in 
indistinct,  elongated,  granular  concretions,  cleavable  in  two  directions  inelined  it 
nearly  90°.  It  is  nearly  opaque,  with  a  dark  violet-blue  colour,  and  vitreous  lustre ; 
hardness  =  5  to  6 ;  specific  gravity  =  3  233.    (Piatt ner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  329.) 

VZOZiADTTZir.  C'SW.  (Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvii.  223.)—  A  com- 
pound containing  the  elements  of  violuric  aud  dilituric  acids,  and  produced  by  thtir 
direct  combination,  just  as  alloxantin  is  formed  from  alloxan  and  dialuric  acid :" 

C'N'H'O*  +  C«N"HaO»    -  C,N«HeO». 

Violuric  arid.         Dilituric  Violamin. 
acid. 

A  mixture  of  the  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two  acids  deposits  violantin  on 
cooling,  in  crystals  containing  CN'H'O'^H'O.  Violantin  is  likewise  always  pro- 
duced by  imperfect  oxidation  of  violuric  acid,  or  by  imperfect  reduction  of  dilituric 
acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  hydurilic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
(the  vessel  being  dipped  into  hot  water),  till  a  yellow  colouring  appears  on  the  edge* ; 
on  removing  it,  a  brisk  reaction  sets  in,  and  violantin  separates  as  a  yellowish-whit^ 
crystalline  body.    If  too  little  heat  \uib  been  applied,  the  product  is  chiefly  violoric 
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acid ;  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  mixture  has  been  too  strongly  heated,  diliturie  acid  is 
the  principal  product. 

Violantm  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  resolved  at  (he  same  time  into  viol  uric  and 
diliturie  acids.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  heating  it  with  solutions  of 
salts  of  the  stronger  acids,  a  diliturate  of  the  base  being  then  separated,  and  violuric 
acid  remaining  in  solution.  On  heating  it  with  acetates,  both  diliturate  and  violurato 
of  the  base  are  produced,  the  less  soluble  diliturate  separating  out,  but  in  most  cases 
strongly  coloured  by  adhering  violurate.  From  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water,  violantin  may  be  partly  crystallised  without  decomposition. — Ammonia-gas 
colours  violantin  blue ;  aqueous  ammonia  decomposes  it  into  violurate  and  diliturate. — 
Sulphydric  and  hydr iodic  acid  easily  reduce  violantin  to  uramil. 

Dry  violantin  hoated  to  120°,  decomposes  immediately  through  the  entire  mass, 
giving  off  gas,  and  leaving  a  brown  substance  which  dissolvee  with  red.  colour  in 
caustic  potash. 

VZOXiElffXC  ACXX>.    See  Viola  (p.  1000). 

VXOLST  (AKXX.I»X:}.  Hofmanris  violet  consists  of  triethylrosanilino  (iv. 
471).  According  to  Duproy  (Bull.  Soc.  Chitn.  1867,  i.  95),  it  may  bo  rendered 
soluble  in  water  by  decomposing  the  hydriodate  with  boiling  caustic  soda,  and  redis- 
solving  in  an  acid.  Po  irrier  and  Chappat  {ibid.  1866,  ii.  502)  describe  methods  of 
preparing  violet  dyes  from  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  amyl-aniline,  without  first  preparing 
rosaniline.  Lauth  {ibid.  362)  prepares  methylaniline-violet  by  simply  heating  certain 
salts  of  methylaniline.  Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  mcthylaniline,  3  pts.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  200  pts.  sand,  is  hoated  to  100° — 220°,  and  the  crude  product  ex- 
hausted with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  having  a  very  deep  and  pure  violet  colour.  The 
colouring-matter  contained  in  it  may  be  purified  from  a  trace  of  tarry  matter,  by  pre- 
cipitating with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  salt,  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water.  A 
second  precipitation  yields  the  methylaniline-violet  quite  pure,  and  in  the  form  of  a  fino 
green  mass,  which  constitutes  the  commercial  product  A  similar  product  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  methylaniline  to  the  action  of  powerful  oxidising  agents,  such  as  cupric 
nitrate,  mercuric  acetate,  &c. 

VXOXsXIT,  or  VXOX*A-EMETX2r.  An  emetic  substance  contained,  according  to 
Boullay,  in  all  parts  of  the  common  violet.  It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  and  is, 
perhaps,  identical  with  emetin  from  ipecacuanha-root. 

VXOXiXTVE.  This  name  was  given  by  Pri  ce  (Rep.  of  Patent  Inventions,  Feb.  1860), 
to  a  blue  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  aniline  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
lead. 

VXOX.VXtXC  ACXD,  C'N'H'O*,  or  HitrosobarbiiurU'  acid,  C4N'H»(NO)?0*. 
(Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Phunn.  exxvii.  200.) — An  acid  produced:— 1.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  or  a  metallic  nitrite  on  hydurilic  acid  : 

CN'H'O*  +  HNO»    =    C«N»H»0«  +  C*NIH»04  +  IPO. 

Hydurilic  Violuric  acid.  Alloxan. 

C»N«HH>«  +  KNO»  +  2HNO*  =  C'N'H'KO*  +  C'N'H'O*  +  2H«0  +  N:0«. 

Hydurilic  Violurate  of  Alloxan, 

acid.  pot  <uiium. 

2.  Together  with  other  substances,  by  the  partial  reduction  of  diliturie  acid,  (C*NsH,05), 
as  when  that  compound  is  cautiously  heated  with  glycerin,  or  when  ferrous  diliturate  is 
reduced  by  solution  of  potassium-cyanide. 

To  prepare  it,  hydurilic  acid  is  warmed  with  water  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  whereby 
deep-blue  violurate  of  potassium  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  increased  by 
alternately  adding  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid  (to  neutralise  free  potash,  which 
would  exert  a  decomposing  action)  and  nitrate  of  potassinm.  After  filtering  off  the 
mother-liquor,  the  violurate  of  potassium  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
mixed  in  hot  solution  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  precipitated  violurate  of  barium 
is  exactly  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  evaporated  at  60° — 70°, 
yields  pure  violuric  acid  (about  J  of  the  hydurilic  acid  used). 

Violuric  acid  crystallises  in  shining,  yellowish,  rhombic  octahedrons,  containing 
C'N'H'OMI'O.  They  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  dissolve  with 
moderate  facility  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water ;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
alcohol. 

Violuric  acid  soon  turns  mouldy  in  aqueous  solution,  and  decomposes  at  the  boiling 
heat ;  the  dry  acid  likewiso  decomposes  when  strongly  heated,  giving  off  red  fumes.-— 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  diliturie  (nitrobarbiturie)  acid. — Bromine  converts  it,  in 
aqueous  solution,  into  alloxan-bromide  or  dibromobarbituric  acid,  and 
hydrobromic  acid,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours : 
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2CIN,H>(N0)0*  +  4Br2  +  HJ0    ~    2C,N2H*Br*0»  +  4nBr  +  XJ0». 

V  loliirlc  Dibrotnobarbituric 
ami.  a*  ill. 

Heated  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  yields  chloropicrin. — Heated  itithcavstic  potath-l<y, 
it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  hydrovioluric  acid, 
a  compound  not  yet  oxaminod. — Violuric  acid  hoated  with  soda-lime,  gives  off  all  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphydric,  hydriodic  acid,  &c,  convert  violuric  acid  into 
uramil  (amidobarbituric  acid) : 

C'N'H^NOJO"  +  2IPS    -    C*N«H»(NH1)0«  +  S1  +  H'O. 

Violuric  Uramtl. 
acid. 

With  sulphite  of  ammonium,  it  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  thionurate  of  ammo- 
ni  um. — With  dilituric  acid  it  unites  directly,  forming  violantin. 

Viol  urates. — Violuric  acid  is  monobasic.  It  decomposes  acetates,  but  not  chlorides. 
Its  salts  arc  distinguished  by  the  great  beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours. 

Violuratc  of  Ammonium,  C4N*H"(NII4)0\  crystallises  in  fine,  dark-blue,  anhydnw 
prisms. — The  potassium-salt,  C'N^IFKO^IPO,  forms  deep-blue  lamina-  or  pn-ra«. 
which  dissolve  in  hot  more  easily  than  in  cold  water,  forming  a  deep-blue  solution. 
At  115° — 120°,  the  salt  gives  off  its  water,  and  becomes  greenish-blue.  The  solution 
mixed  with  excess  of  potash,  turns  red,  perhaps  from  formation  of  a  basic  salt  A 
solution  of  potassium-viol  urate  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  deposit*,  oo 
cooling,  the  compound  2(KC1.C,N3H,0,).HC1.6H»0,  in  largo,  colourless,  shining, 
efflorescent  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  At  100',  the** 
crystals  give  off  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  compound  KCl.C'N'IFO'.— 
Violuratc  of  sodium  forms  red  nodules  composed  of  short  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

Violuratc  of  barium,  C*N«n,Bn"Os.4H!fO,  is  precipitated  by  chlorido  of  barium 
from  a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  in  red  shining  quadratic  tables,  which  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  give  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  about  230°.— 
The  calcium-salt  forms  brick-red  crystals. — The  cupric  salt  is  an  amorphous  olirt- 
green  precipitate. — Ferrous  salt.  Violuric  acid  added  to  ferrous  acetate  forms  a  di*- 
blue  solution,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  ferrous  violuratc  in  six-sided  tsbitf 
with  red  metallic  lustre  ;  they  dissolve  easily  in  water,  forming  a  dark-blue  solution.— 
Tho  lead-salt,  C*H,rb"Ns08.4H20,  is  obtained,  by  double  decomposition,  in  small  reJ 
crystals,  becoming  dark-red  when  dry.  A  reddish  basic  salt  (containing  68  per  c<nt 
lead,  and  0  5  hydrogen),  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  potassium-salt  with  basi: 
acetate  of  lead. — The  magnesium-salt,  C,II,Mg"N*O*.6HI0,  separates,  on  cooling,  from 
a  warm  mixtnro  of  mngneMtim-acetato  and  violuric  acid  or  the  potassium-salt,  in  hani 
shining,  purple-red,  rhombic  eystals,  becoming  dark-red  when  dry. — Tho  sitirr-saiti* 
a  violet  gelatinous  precipitate. 

VIRGINIA  CREEPER.  Ampclopsis  hedcracra.  Jltis  hederacea,  L.  Htdirt 
quinquifolia,  Du  Koi. — The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  turn  red  in  autumn,  eontAina 
red  colouring-matter,  called  by  Wittstein  cissotannic  acid,  which  may  be  extract*! 
by  alcohol.  100  pts.  of  the  fresh  leaves  vielded  1*56  per  cent.  ash.  containing  in 
100  pts. :  23  9  K*0,  12  0  NasO,  20  2  CaO,*8  0  MgO,  01  Al'O1,  0  G  Fe!t  \  31  SO*. 
1.V1  P»(>»,  50  SiO2,  100  CO»,  and  18  CI  (Wittstein,  Buchn.  Rcpert.  xcvi.  318).- 
Tho  berries  contain  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  (Riegel,  Arch.  Thann.  [2],  It. 
153.) 

VIRGIWXC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained,  according  to  Quevenne  (J.  Pharm 
xxii.  449),  by  heating  the  fat-oil  of  the  Virginian  sonega-root  to  200°.  It  is  descrilied 
as  a  reddish-yellow  oil,  having  a  strong  odour  and  sharp  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  alkalis. 

VZRZI>E  JERIS.    Syn.  with  Verdioris. 

yXRXDXC  ACID.  C"11M09(?)  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharro.  lxiii.  193.)-An 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  caffetannic  acid  in  presence  of  ammonia.  Coffin- 
beans  owe  their  green  colour  to  a  small  quantity  of  calcic  viridate.  To  prepare  tlw 
acid,  the  solution  obtained  by  decomposing  caffetannato  of  lead  (i.  709)  with  sulpby- 
clric  acid  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  air  tor  thirty- 
six  hours,  till  it  acquires  a  deep-blue  colour ;  then  mixed  with  excess  of  acetic  acid, 
which  colours  it  brown;  then  with  alcohol,  which  precipitates  a  few  black  flocks  (of 
ulmous  substance).  The  liquid  filtered  from  these  flocks  is  precipitated  with  acetate 
of  lend,  and  the  blue  precipitate  of  lead-viridato  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric  arm- 
The  brown  solution  thereby  obtained  leaves  viridic  acid,  on  evaporation,  as  an  amor- 
phous mass  of  the  same  colour,  and  very  soluble  in  water.    The  whit  ion  form?  a  ''luc 
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Pi'edpitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  greenish-blue  with  baryta-water,  and  is  instantly 
coloured  deep-green  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  Viridic  acid  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solutiou  of  a  fino  crimson  colour,  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  blue  flocculent  precipitate. 

VXRXBXI7.    Syn  with  Chlorophyll, 

VUUDINE.  CI2H'»N.— A  baso  obtained  from  coal-tar.  Specific  gravity  =  1017. 
Boiling-point  230°.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. — The 
platinum-salt,  2(C,1H,,N.HCl)PtCl\  is  greenish-brown,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.— The  mercuric  salt  crystallises  from  water,  and  molts  at  35°.  (Thonius, 
Jahresb.  1861,  p.  603.) 

VZROZ*A  TAXiXiOW.  Tho  fat  of  Virola  sebifcra,  Aubl.  (Myristiea  sebi/era,  L.)f 
a  tree  indigenous  in  Carolina  and  Guiana.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  shelled  and 
bruised  almonds  with  water;  has  a  yellowish  colour,  molts  at  405 — 50°,  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  partly  also  in  ammonia,  and  is  slowly  but  completely  saponified  by 
potash.    (Bonastro,  J.  Pharm.  xix.  186.) 

VISCATTTSCHZXr.  The  portion  of  crude  viscin  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and,  according  to  Reinsch,  forms  tho  chief  constituent  of  bird-lime  (i.  589). 

VISCEIffE.    An  oil  obtained  by  tho  dry  distillation  of  viscin. 

VXSCZC  ACID.    See  tho  next  article 

VXSCXS9T.  A  substance  which  forms  the  glutinous  constituent  of  the  stalks,  leaves, 
and  especially  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  (I  iscum  album),  and  is  the  princi|wl  con- 
stituent of  bird-limo.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  receptacle  and  floral  envelopes  of 
AtractyHs  gummifera  (Macs  ire,  J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  415);  in  the  bark  of  tho  holly  (Ilex 
aquifolium)  (Boni llon-Lagrangc) ;  in  the  milky  juice  of  Ficut  rclu/ioaa  (Noes  v. 
£  sen  beck),  and  in  tho  glutinous  substance  which  coats  the  branches  of  liobinia  viscosa. 
(Vauqueli  n.) 

Crude  visein  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  finely-scraped  bark  of  the  mistletoe,  and 
kneading  it  with  water  as  long  as  anything  is  thereby  dissolved.  A  yellow,  very  viscid, 
and  glutinous  mass  then  rcniaius,  containing  (besides  woody  fibre,  part  of  which  may  bo 
mechanically  removed),  pure  viscin,  a  waxy  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  mass 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  called  vi  scautschin.  To  obtain  puro  viscin,  the  crude 
mass  is  boiled  several  times  with  strong  alcohol;  the  undissolved  portion  macerated 
five  or  six  times  with  ether,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  twelve  hours  ;  and  the  residue 
left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extracts  ia  kneaded  first  with  alcohol,  as  long  us  this 
solvent  takes  up  anything,  and  then  with  wuter.   (Reinsch,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  641.) 

Viscin  thus  obtained  is  clear,  colourless,  nearly  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  h;is  tho 
consistence  of  honey  at  ordinary  temperatures;  may  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine 
threads;  has  the  sumo  density  as  water ;  becomes  more  fluid  at  30°,  and. at  100°  is  as 
fluid  as  oil  of  almonds,  and  makes  a  greasy  stain  on  paper.  It  has  an  acid  reaction. 
(Reinsch.) 

Viscin  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation  (tho  boiling-point  rising  from  210°  to 
al>ove  275°),  a  mobile  oil  called  vi  scone  first  passing  over,  then  a  greenish  oil,  nnd 
afterwards  a  crystalline  buttery  mass,  while  a  black  substance  resembling  asphalt 
romains  in  the  retort. 

Viscono  is  a  very  mobile  yellowish  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0  85,  and  distilling 
almost  completely  at  226°.  When  mixed  with  soda-ley,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
pulp,  which,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives  off  a  fragrant  oil  called  viscinol,  while 
the  remaining  impure  sodium-salt  contains  an  acid  called  viscie  acid,  which,  in  the 
free  state,  is  an  oil  having  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  augelie 
acid.  (Reinsch.) 

Viscautschin  is  contained  in  tho  portion  of  crude  viscin  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  cthor.  To  purify  it,  tho  residue  is  repeatedly  treated  with  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  leaves  woody  fibre  undissolved  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  evaporated  ;  the  clear  yellowish  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  in  which  it  now 
dissolves  ;  tho  ether  is  evaporated  ;  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  dried  at  100°. 

Viscautschin  has  a  density  of  0  978.  It  is  oxtremoly  viscid  and  glutinous,  being,  in 
fact,  the  substance  to  which  bird-lim«  owes  its  adhesive  properties.  At  120°  it  his 
the  consistonco  of  olive-oil.  Crude  viscin  contains  about  0  5  pt.  viscin,  0  2  viscautschin, 
and  0  3  waxy  matter.  (Reinsch.) 

VXSCXXffOX*    See  tho  last  article. 

VlSCOSIMETEIt,  This  namo  is  given  by  Dollfns  to  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  viscosity  of  colouring  liquids  thickened  with  gum,  &c,  by  comparing  the  time  re- 
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quired  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  pass  through  a  certain  aperture,  with  that 
required  by  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

VXSCXmi.  The  leaves  and  younger  branches  of  the  mistletoe  ( Viscum  album)  contain 
(according  to  Winckler),  besides  visein,  about  16*7  p«r  cent.  uncrystailisable  sugar. 
fr&  fat -oil,  together  with  tannin,  gum,  &c,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  odori- 
ferous principle. 

The  ash  of  the  leaves  and  branches  contains,  according  to  Fresenius  and  "Will, 
and  according  to  Reuling,  the  constituents  given  under  a  in  the  following  table. 
C.  Erdmann  found  in  the  leaves,  625  per  cent,  water  and  3-85  ash,  containing  the 
constituents  given  under  6 ;  in  the  stalks  of  a  mistletoe  growing  on  an  apple-tre* 
ho  found  56  68  per  cent,  water  and  1*9  ash,  composed  as  under  c.  Reinsch  found 
the  ash  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  a  mistletoe  growing  on  a  Scotch  fir,  to  contain, 
in  100  pts.,  the  constituents  given  under  d.  The  bark  of  the  stem  contains  white 
viscin,  gum,  sugar,  albumin,  tannic  acid,  pectin,  and  similar  substances  (Roinsch); 
tho  ripe  fruit  contains  resinous  substances  (bird-lime),  gum,  wax,  &c.:  — 

Ash  of  Mistletoe, 


Na'O. 

CiO. 

M*0. 

Fe"*Pb«. 

p*o\ 

SfP. 

co». 

80s. 

Ci. 

s»n. 

a.  35  3 

•  • 

194 

195 

1-8 

166 

1-4 

131 

1-6 

10 

b.  197 

43 

22-6 

9  3 

1-6 

164 

2*0 

168 

1-2 

0-8 

c.  20- 1 

41 

222 

9-7 

16 

163 

20 

15-7 

10 

08 

d.  22-0 

38 

217 

11-7 

65 

141 

17 

16-8 

1-7 

06 

VITEX.UXV.  This  name  was  given  to  tho  albuminoidal  substance  of  the  yoli  of 
birds'  eggs,  now  known  to  bo  merely  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  casein. 

VZTSX.  The  seed  of  Vitex  Agnus  castus  is  said  to  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple called  castine  (i.  814).  a  volatile  acrid  substance,  a  largequantity  of  free  acid, 
and  fat-oil.  In  Greece,  the  fresh  and  rather  unripe  berries  are  sail  to  be  added  to  the 
must  of  the  grape,  to  render  the  wine  more  intoxicating,  and  prevent  it  from  turning 
sour.    (Landerer,  Buchn.  Report,  liv.  20  ;  lxxxi.  229;  Buchn.  N.  Report,  iii.  392.) 

VXTXS.   See  Vine  and  Virginia  Crkkprr  (pp.  999  and  1002). 

VXTRnrOPAIh  Vitrite.—  The  matrix  of  Bohemian  pyrope,  related  to  pitehston<*. 
and  containing,  according  to  Wertheim,  83  72  per  cent,  silica,  3  58  ferric  oxide,  7  57 
lime,  0  67  magnesia,  and  11-46  water.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ix.  288.) 

VITRr Olf.  An  old  name  for  sulphates,  still  frequently  used  in  commercial  lan- 
guage, the  soveral  vitriols  being  distinguished  by  their  colours,  or  by  the  metal*  wbifh 
they  contain :  e.g.,  white  or  zinc-vitriol,  blue  or  copper-vitriol,  red  or  cobalt-vitriol, 
green  or  iron-vitriol,  lead-vitriol,  nickel-vitriol,  &e.  Ferroso-cupric  sulphates,  obtaintd 
in  the  preparation  of  cupric  sulphate  on  the  large  scale  from  ferruginous  material*,  are 
known  as  Admont,  Bayreuth,  and  Salzburg  vitriols  (p.  593). 

VXTRXOXf,  OZZi  OF.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

VITKZOL-OCHRS  (the  Pitiicitc  of  Beudant)  is  a  basic  ferric  sulphate  fonnd 
.  in  the  copper-mines  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden.    It  contains  15  9  per  cent.  SO',  62  4  FeH)1, 
and  217  water  -  2Fe*0\SO,.6U,0. 
VXTRXTB.    Syn.  with  Vitkinopal. 

VXTRTTOC  AVTXMOHZX     An  oxysulphide  of  antimony,  formed  by  fusing 
tetroxide  of  antimony  with  sulphur  (i.  328). 
VIVIANITE.    Native  ferrous  phosphate.    (Soe  Phosphates,  iv.  564.) 
VOLCXmBXTB.    See  HYORoTALcrns  (iii.  219). 

VOGLZTB.  A  carbonate  of  uranium,  copper,  and  calcium,  occurring  at  Joachim*- 
thal  in  Bohemia.    (See  Carhonatks,  i.  798.) 

VOZGTZTE.  A  micaceous  or  chloritic  mineral,  occurring  in  the  graphic  granite  of 
Ehrenberg,  nearllmenau.in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  forming  green  soft  lamin*,  mostly 
turned  brown  by  weathering.  Specific  gravity  «=  2'91.  It  gives  off  water  wku 
heated,  and  before  the  blowpipe,  exfoliates  strongly,  turns  dark-brown,  melts  easily  to 
a  black  glass,  and  gives  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron.  It  is  easily  decomposed  hr 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  with  separation  of  tumefied  m!i<* 
According  to  Schmid  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  108),  it  contains  33-02  per  cent,  silica,  13i» 
alumina,  3315  ferric  oxide,  7  28  magnesia,  199  lime,  -96  soda,  and  952  water. 

VOLSOKTHIT8.    Calcio-cupric  vanadate.    (See  Vanadium,  p.  991.) 

VOLCANIC  GXdaSB.   Syn.  with  Obsidian  (iv.  169). 

VOLCANZTS.    Selonide  of  sulphur,  from  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

VOLOERITE.    Antimouic  hydrate,  5H*O.Sb*0*,  or  Sb'H40»,  occurring  «  » 
white  powder  or  crust  with  eervantite  (i.  524),  and  resulting  from  its  alteration. 
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VOITAGOTvietbr.  A  peculiar  rheostat  or  current-regulator,  invented  by 
Jacobi.    (Pogg.  Ann.  lxxviii.  173). 

bECXRXCZTY.    See  Elbctricitt  (ii.  414). 

A  ferroeo-ferric  sulphate,  containing  alumina,  occurring  at  the 
Solfatara,  near  Naples,  in  opaque  octahedrons  and  other  monoraotric  forms,  having  a 
resinous  lustre,  dull  green  brown  or  black  colour,  and  greyish-green  streak.  Accord- 
ing to  Abich  (Berg.  u.  hiitt.  Zeitung,  1842,  No.  17),  it  contains  48*32  por  cent.  SO', 
2  20  AllO»,  17  65  FeaO«,  116  FeO,  4  04  K'0%  6  25  Na«0,  and  15  94  water,  whence 
Bammelsborg  deduces  the  formula  3(fFe^iK*)SO\2(p^Al)  "(SO^'.^H'O.— A 
similar  mineral,  containing  manganous  as  well  as  ferrous  oxide,  has  been  found  by 
Ulrica  at  the  Rammelsberg  mine,  near  Goslar  in  the  Harz. 

VOLTAMITEB.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  force  of  an  electric  current 
by  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  water.  (See 
Elbctbicitv,  ii.  433.) 

VOLTZZN  or  VOITIITE.  An  oxysulphide  of  zinc,  Zn*S*0,  occurring  in 
implanted  spherical  globules  at  Rosieres  in  Puy-<le-Dome,  and  at  the  Elias  mi  no  near 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia.  Hardness  ™  4  6.  Specific  gravity  ™  3*66.  (Four net, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xlL  426. — Landecker,  Jahrb.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  iv.  120.) 

VOIitraXE.    The  volume  of  a  regularly-formed  body  may  be  calculated  from 
measurements  of  its  linear  and  angular  dimensions.    The  volume  of  an  irregular  body 
may  be  found  from  its  weight  and  specific  gravity — that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  a 
unit-volume.  If  w  bo  the  weight  of  the  body  in  grammes,  and  a  its  specific  gravity, 
to 

tho  fraction  -  gives  its  volume  in  cubic  centimetres. 

The  capacities  of  vessels  are  determined  by  filling  them  with  wator  or  morcury  from 
a  measuring  tube  or  other  vessel,  whose  capacity  is  previously  known,  or,  when  vory 
great  accuracy  is  required,  by  determining  the  weight  of  water  or  morcury  at  tho 
standard  temperature  which  fills  the  vessel.  The  capacities  of  wooden  vessrls  may  be 
estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for  commercial  purposes,  by  filling  them  with 
measured  quantities  of  sand  or  fine-grained  seeds,  taking  care  to  shake  the  vessel  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  the  grains  may  lie  close  together. 

The  volume  of  a  large  cavity,  or  vessel  full  of  water,  might  in  some  cases  be  con- 
veniently determined  by  dissolvings  known  weight  of  a  soluble  substance  in  the  water, 
say  1  kilogramme  of  common  salt,  agitating  the  water  to  secure  uniformity,  and  then 
analysing  one  litre  of  it.  If  this  litro  were  found  in  tho  above  case  to  contain  one 
gramme  of  salt,  it  would  be  apparent  that  tho  cavity  or  vessel  contained  1,000  litres 
of  water. 

VOLUME,  ATOMIC  or  SPECXXXC.    (&*e  ATOMIC  VoLUMB,  i.  440.) 
VOXiinYIXraoIVXETER,  or  STESEOMETEA.    Thcso  names  are  applied 
to  instruments  for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  solid  body  by  the  quan-    fig.  820. 
tity  of  a  liquid  or  of  air  which  it  displaces,  and  thenco  also  deter-  p 
mining  its  specific  gravity.    A  very  simple  apparatus  of  this  kind  was 
used  by  PI  ay  fair  and  Joulo  in  their  experiments  on  atomic  volumes 
(Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  ii.  477).    It  consists  of  a  globular  flask  provided 
with  a  narrow  neck,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and  graduated  from 
below  upwards  to  indicate  grains  of  water.    The  flask  nas  a  tubulure, 
ely  fitted  with  a  ground  stopper,  for  admitting  the  solid  body  to 


be  measured.    The  instrument  being  filled  to  the  mark  0°  on  the 
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neck  with  water,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  liquid  which  does  not  act 
upon  the  solid,  it  is  inclined  on  one  side,  the  stopper  removed,  and  tho 
solid  body  carefully  introduced.  The  stopper  is  then  replaced,  and  the 
number  of  divisions  through  which  the  liquid  is  raised  in  the  stem  gives 
at  once  the  volume  of  tho  body  in  grain-measures.  Any  other  unit  of 
graduation  might  of  course  be  adopted. 

The  stereometer,  invented  by  Captain  M.  K.  Say,  of  the  French 
Engineers,  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gunpowder,  is  an 
instrument  which  measures  tho  volume  of  a  body  by  the  amount  of  air 
which  it  displaces.  ■ 

The  simplest  form  of  this  instrument  is  Bhown  in  fig.  820,  where  AB  is 
a  uniform  graduated  glass  tube,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  communicating 
by  a  small  hole  with  the  glass  vessel  AE,  which  can  be  closed  air-tight, 
by  a  piece  of  ground  plate-glass,  F.  The  instrument  is  immersnd  in  a 
cylindrical  glass  vessel,  full  of  clean  mercury.  If,  now,  AB  be  plunged 
into  the  mercury  up  to  A,  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
vessel  AC  be  then  closed  air-tight,  we  may,  by  again  raising  the  tube,  Qj^- 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  air  within  by  the  weight  of  a  moasur- 
ablo  column  of  mercury  ;  we  also  loam  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  air,  provided  we 
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know  the  capacity  of  the  divisions  of  the  tube  AB,  which  we  shall  suppose  known.  Tdm 
suppose  that,  on  the  tube  being  raised,  the  mercury  within  Btands  at  C,  and  without 
at  D,  then  h  being  the  ordinary  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time, 
h  -CD  (inches;)  is  now  the  pressure  on  tho  air  within.  If  u  be  the  capacity  of  tat 
vessel  AE,  down  to  tho  zero  A,  we  find  that — 

Under  the  pressure  h,  tho  air  within  has  the  volume  u  ; 

„      A -CD         „  „  u  +  vol.  AC. 

Hence,  by  the  law  that  the  volumes  of  gases  are  inversely  as  their  pressures,  we 
find— 

_'<_      =  A-^D,oru-*rCDvoLAC. 
w  +  vol.AC  h  CD 

Now,  if  we  place  any  object,  as  sand,  gunpowder,  a  soluble  salt,  cVc,  having  the  total 
volume  v,  in  the  vessel  AC,  we  may  proceed,  as  before,  to  find  the  volume  h  —  t?  of  air 
still  remaining  in  AE;  and  as  u  is  already  known,  we  thus  find  r,  in 
cubic  inches.  From  the  volume  e,  tho  weight  of  the  objects  in  AE,  and 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  wnter  at  60°,  we  may,  by  a  simple 
calculation,  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  objects. 

The  stereometer  has  been  rendered  much  more  accurate  and  convenient 
by  Prof.  W.  II.  Miller,  whose  form  of  tho  instrument,  as  employed  by  him 
in  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  standard  weights  not  allowed  to  1* 
weighed  in  water,  wo  will  now  describe,  referring  to  the  Phil.  Mag. 
[1834]  v.  203,  and  Phil.  Trans.  [1850]  exlvi.  799. 

It  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  PQ,  DB  (Jig.  821),  of  equal  diameter, 
communicating  with  each  other  at  their  lower  ends,  which  are  cement  el 
into  the  oblong  piece  of  iron,  QB.  Below  the  ends  of  the  tubes  are  hole* 
concentric  with  the  tubes,  that  below  PQ  being  closed  by  the  screw  K, 
while  below  DB  is  the  stopcock  L.  On  the  upper  end  of  PQ  i>  tfi< 
metallic  cup  E,  which  may  bo  closod  air-tight  by  the  plate  of  glas*  K. 
smeared  with  lard.  Tho  tube  PQ  is  accurately*  marked  with  a  scale  ot 
centimetres,  aud  the  fractional  parts  of  the  divisions  may  be  read  off  by 
the  ivory  sealo  S,  a  centimetre  long,  dividod  to  every  fifth  of  a  millimetre. 
Some  contrivances  of  Prof.  Miller  for  avoiding  error  of  parallax  in  this 
J      reading  need  not  here  be  described. 

To  use  this  instrument,  tho  object  experimented  on  is  placed  in  a  cup 
within  the  vessel  E  ;  nnd  mercury  is  poured  into  tho  tube  at  D,  un'.il  both 
tubes  are  nearly  full,  and  the  surface  in  PQ  stands  exactly  at  reru  of  tho 
scale.  The  plate  E  is  now  placed  air-tight  upon  E,  which  being  accom- 
plished, the  stopcock  E  is  opened,  aud  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  out. 
until  the  difference  of  altitude  of  tho  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  is  nearly 
equal  to  half  tho  height  of  tho  barometer  at  the  time.  Suppose  the  mer- 
cury in  TR  now  to  stand  at  the  point  M,  and  in  DB  at  the  point  C ;  th^ 
the  pressure  within  E  is  less  than  tho  atmospheric  pressure  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  mercury,  MC,  which  corresponds  to  tho  column  of  mer- 
cury, CD,  in  the  simple  form  of  instrument  above  described  {fg.  820). 
Hence,  by  the  formula  already  given,  we  may  find  the  volume  of  air 
within  E,  occupied  or  unoccupied  by  other  objects.  This  is  on  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  we  know  tho  volume  I'M",  and  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  accurately  the  capacity  of  the  divisions  of  the  tube  PQ  hy  the 
usual  method  of  filling  it  with  mercury,  and  weighing  the  portions  aa 
they  run  out,  corresponding  to  given  lengths  of  the  tube.  To  facilitate 
this  operation,  E  may  be  unscrewed,  and  the  stopcock  L  substituted;  »oJ 
the  instrument  being  inverted,  mercury  may  be  poured  in  through  a  tube- 
Ol  I  I  B  funnel  ut  the  opening  K. 
I  j  The  results  of  this  instrument  are  much  affected  bv  changes  of  U'ta- 
irSL  perature,  aud  will  be  uncertain  and  inexact,  except  in  the  hands  of  * 
u  skilful  and  careful  operator.  Actual  readings  of  a  good  barometer  at  the 
time  are  also  necessary.    (See  Bakomrtkr,  i.  509.)  W.  &  J. 

and  VOLUTE.    Syn.  with  Voltzin  and  Voltzitb. 
Syn.  with  Laxuutb  (iii.  477). 

A  massive  dark-brown  variety  of  serpentine  from  Monxoni 
in  the  Elemser  valley,  Tyrol:  specific  gravity  —  245.  (Oellacher,  Jahrb.  geol- 
Keiehsanstult,  1857,  p.  258.) 

VOSGITE.  This  name  was  given  by  Dclessc  to  a  green  felspar  from  the  porphyry 
of  the  Vosges,  and  from  the  gabbro  of  Mont  Genevre.  Kamtnelsberg  has,  however, 
shown  that  it  is  merely  a  decomposed  labradorito. 
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VUICANXSATION.  The  process  of  combining  caoutchouc  with  sulphur,  at 
high  temperature,  whereby  it  acquires  increased  elasticity  (i.  739).  Oils  heated  with 
sulphur  likewise  form  nioro  or  less  tenacious  aud  elastic  masses;  and  Perra  has 
shown  (Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  878),  that  linseed -oil  heated  with  chloride  of  sulphur 
yields  a  product  of  this  nature,  which  he  calls  vulcanised  oil.  100  pts.  linseed- 
oil  heated  with  25  pts.  chloride  of  sulphur  (saturated  with  Bulphur),  yield  a  product  of 
considerable  hardness,  though  not  so  hard  as  ebonite.    It  is  opaque,  brittle  when  cold, 

Sermanent  in  the  air;  withstands  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  and  alkalis,  but  is 
ecomposed  by  them  in  the  concentrated  state ;  turns  brown  at  120°,  and  decomposes 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature ;  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction. 

VtTLCANXTE,  or  EBONITE.    Hardened  caoutchouc, 

VT7XPZC  ACID.  Cl9W*0\ — An  acid  occurring  in  Cetraria  vidpina  {Lichen 
trulpinus,  L.),  a  lichen  which  grows  in  Norway,  and  is  thero  collected  for  mixing  with 
nux  vomica,  as  poison  for  wolves.  It  was  first  separated  by  Bebert  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ii.  342), — who  called  it  vulpulin, — but  in  an  impure  state,  so  that  it  was 
regarded  by  Berzelius  as  identical  with  the  colouring-matter  of  Parmelia  parhtina, 
and  was  afterwards  mistaken  for  chrysophnnic  acid,  till  its  true  composition  was 
demonstrated  by  Strocker  and  Moller  {ibid,  cxiii.  56),  who  designated  it  vulpic 
acid.  It  is  very  much  like  usnic  acid  (p.  670),  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the 
element*  of  2  at.  water. 

To  prepare  vulpic  acid,  the  lichen  is  macerated  with  20  pts.  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
a  littlo  milk  of  limo  for  six  hours,  and  then  strained;  the  residue  is  again  exhausted 
with  10  pts.  of  warm  water  ;  the  united  extracts  are  slightly  supersaturated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  ;  and  the  yellow  flocculent  precipitato,  consisting  of  vulpic  acid  con- 
taminated with  resin  and  chlorophyll,  is  purified  by  recryftallisation  from  strong 
boiling  spirit  or  from  ether.    100  pts.  of  the  lichen  yield  about  12  pts.  of  the  acid. 

Vulpic  acid  separates  from  its  ethereal  solution  on  cooling,  in  transparent  yellow 
needles;  by  slow  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in  well-defined,  bulky,  transparent,  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  having  nearly  the  colour  of  rhombic  sulphur.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  dissolves  with  difficulty  also  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
and  separates  for  the  most  part  on  cooling;  more  easily  in  ether,  but  most  abundantly 
in  chloroform,  which  might  therefore  bo  advantageously  used  for  extracting  it  from  tho 
lichen.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form 
on  cooling.  At  a  stronger  heat  it  decomposes,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal, 
and  giving  off  a  yellow  smoke,  which  condenses  partly  in  brown  drops,  partly  as  a 
yellow  powder. 

Vulpic  acid  boiled  with  excess  of  potash-ley,  of  specific  gravity  l-05  to  1*15,  is  re- 

ide,  and  me 


solved  into oxatolylic  acid  (iv.  287),  carbonic  anhydride,  and  methylic  alcohol: 
C"H"0»  +  3rTO    =    C:«H'«0»  +  2CO*  +  CH*0. 

Vulpic  acid.  Otatolyllc  M.lhyllc 


»ol. 

But  when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  undergoes  a  different  decomposition,  yielding 
alphatoluic  acid  (p.  863),  oxalic  acid,  and  methylic  alcohol: 

C'«Hl40»  +  4H*0    -    2Csn,0«  +  C2H'0«  +  CH'O. 

Vulpic  Alphatoluic  Ox  n  lie  Methylic 

acid.  acid.  acid.  alcohol. 

Vulpates. — Vulpic  acid  is  monobasic.  The  vulpates  of  tho  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  easily  obtained  by  treating  the 
acid  with  water  and  alkaline  hydrates  or  carbonates.  The  other  vulputes  are  in- 
soluble, and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Vuljxile  of  ammonium,  C'*H,,(NH4)0*.H,0,  forms  yellow  crystals,  which  dissolvo  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  give  off  ammonia  and  water  when  heated,  and  are  then  no  longer 
perfectly  soluble  in  water. — The  barium-salt,  CMH2,Ba"Ol9.2H*0,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
vulpic  acid  with  water  and  barium-carbonate,  and  separates  from  the  filtrate  on  cooling, 
in  light-yellow  needle-shaped  crystals;  but  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  is 
obtained  in  orange-yellow  needles  containing  a  different  amount  of  water. — The  potas- 
sium-salt, C,9HUK64.HJ0,  crystallises  in  light-yellow  noodles,  somewhat  sparingly 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.— The  silfer-scdt,  Cl,H'*AgO,  is  a  yellow  easily 
decomposible  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  likewise  in  boiling  water, 
though  in  the  latter  case  with  partial  decomposition.  It  blackens  at  100°,  but  without 
much  loss  of  woight. 

Anhydrite  from  Vulpino,  near  Bergamo, 
jsyn.  with  Vtxnc  Acn>. 
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WACXB.   Syn.  with  Grauwacxb  (ii.  842). 

WAD.  A  term  applied  to  ores  of  manganese  of  variable  composition,  consisting 
-mostly  of  mixtures  of  tho  sesquioxide  and  dioxide  of  manganese.  (See  Mjl.k(ulvxsk, 
iii.  813.) 

WAGXTB.  A  mineral  from  Niscbni-Jagurt  in  the  Ural,  containing  26-0  percent, 
silica,  66-9  zinc-oxide,  4*7  water,  and  155  lime,  together  with  traces  of  copper  and  iron, 
closely  allied  therefore  to  hemiraorphite,  but  containing  somewhat  less  water.  It  forms 
crystalline  coatings  of  blue  to  green  colour ;  hardness  =  5*0,  and  specific  gravity  ■ 
2*707.    (Radoszkowski,  Compt.  rend.  liii.  107.) 

WACnerITE.  Phosphatofluoride  of  magnesium,  found  in  the  valley  of  Hollen- 
graben  in  Salzburg.    (See  Phosphates,  iv.  569.) 

WAXFA.  Tho  Chinese  name  of  a  yellow  dyestuff,  consisting  of  tho  undeveloped 
flower-buds  of  Sophora  japonica. 

WA1CEOWITS.   Retinite  from  the  coal-mines  of  Walchow  in  Moravia  (p.  98). 

WALDHEIMITS.  A  green  mineral  resembling  actinolite,  from  the  serpentine 
of  Waldheim  in  Saxony,  containing,  according  to  Knop  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  3601, 
55*58  per  cent,  silica,  10*65  magnesia,  10*84  lime,  12  64  soda,  5*66  ferrous  oxide,  0*36 
manganous  oxide,  and  1*72  alumina.    Hardness  *»  5  0.    Specific  gravity  =  2  957. 

WAXZa  XiZCHBHT.    Parmelia  parietina.    (See  Lichens,  iii.  587.) 

WAIVUT.  Juylans  reyia. — The  green  shells  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  contain, 
according  to  Br  aeon  not,  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  together  with  citric  acid,  malic 
acid,  tannin,  &c.  According  to  Buchner,  the  alterable  constituent  of  the  shell* and 
leaves  of  walnuts  is  not  tannin,  but  a  peculiar  acid,  juglandic  acid,  which,  in  contact 
with  the  air,  is  converted  into  a  neutral  brown  insoluble  substance  called  juglandin 
(iii.  444). 

The  ripe  kernels  contain  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  fat -oil,  having  a  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  a  mild  taste  and  odour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0  96.  It  solidifies  at 
—  27°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  dries  easily  in  contact  with  the  air.  According 
to  Sttussure  and  Hermann,  it  contains  from  79  to  80  per  cent,  carbon,  and  10  5  to  110 
hydrogen. 

According  to  Vogol  and  Reischauer  (Buchn.  Report,  v.  106;  vi.  1),  fresh 
walnut-shells  contain  a  peculiar  principle,  which  they  call  mucin  (iv.  143). 

The  ash  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  of  the  walnut-tree  in  spring  and  antumn  has 
been  anailysed  by  Staffel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxvi.  379)  ;  that  of  the  nuts  theroselra 
by  Glasson(ita/.  lxi.  343): 


Ash  of  the  Walnut-tree. 


Wood. 

Bark. 

Learn. 

Sou.  1 

Ash  per  cent,  of  fresh 
substance 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Spring. 

i  Autumn. 

1 

J  0*90 

1*47 

1*38 

3*68 

1.09 

2*57 

067 

Ash  per  cent,  of  dry 
substance 

1003 

2*98 

8-75 

6*40 

772 

70 

Potash 

408 

14*9 

44*5 

110 

420 

25*5 

27*1 

Lime. 

22  5 

55*9 

18*4 

70*  1 

26*9 

536 

21*6 

Magnesia  .      .  • 

8*9 

8  1 

7*2 

10*5 

4  8 

9-8 

7-7  : 

0*3 

0'2 

006 

Ferric  oxide 

27 

2-2 

08 

0*4 

04 

05 

0*7 

Sulphuric  anhydride  . 

4*9 

31 

44 

01 

2*6 

26 

23 

Silicic  „ 

2*4 

2*8 

2*7 

0*7 

1*2 

2*0 

11 

Phosphoric  „ 

14*9 

12-2 

19-9 

58 

211 

4*0 

35-6 

Chloride  of  potassium 

31 

0*6 

1-9 

0*9 

10 

.7  | 

OS  | 

Several  preparations  from  tho  leaves  and  young  shells  of  the  walnut  are  used  'B 
medicine ;  the  oil  of  the  nuts  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ti.  555  ) 
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VARVZCXZTE,  A  mineral  occurring  at  Warwick  in  New  York,  in  dark-brown 
or  iron-black,  indistinct,  nionoclinic crystals,  of  specific  gravity  3  0  to  3-3.  According 
to  Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxxiv.  313  ;  xxxvi.  85),  it  contains  27"33  per  cent,  fluorine, 
6171  titanium,  7*1  A  iron,  0*80  yttrium,  and  traces  of  aluminium.  According  to 
L.  Smith  (ibid.  xvi.  293)  it  contains  20  per  cent,  boric  acid. 

WABHXVGTOVIT1.   Titaniferous  iron,  from  Litchfield,  Connecticut  (p.  847 ). 

WASITE.  This  name  was  given  by  Bah r  (Pogg.  An.  exix.  572 ;  Jahresb.  1863, 
p.  199)  to  a  mineral  resembling  orthite,  from  Rensholm,  an  island  near  Stockholm, 
which  he  supposed  to  contain  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  wasi  um  ;  subsequent  experi- 
ments, however,  have  led  him  to  regard  this  supposed  new  oxide  as  most  probably  iden- 
tical with  thorina  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxxiL  227 ;  Jahresb.  1866,  p.  207).  The  so- 
called  waeite  contains  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  yttria,  thorina,  the  oxides  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  didymiuro,  and  manganese,  lime,  and  alkali. 

wasibm.    See  the  last  article. 

WATER,  Synonyms,  Waster.  Eatt.  Aqua.  tSwp.  Symbol,  H"0.  Molecular 
weight,  18. — This  substance,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  most,  terrestrial 
phenomena,  was  long  regarded  as  an  element  or  simple  substance.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  however,  the  observations  of  Cavendish  on  inflammable  air  furnished 
the  material  by  which  Lavoisier  was  enabled  to  show  that  water  is  a  compound  of 
two  distinct  elementary  substances,  and  thus  to  supply  an  important  feature  of  the 
chemical  system  he  had  introduced.    (See  Gas,  i.  780  ct  seq.) 

Water  occurs  universally  on  the  earth  in  one  or  other  of  the  physical  states  which 
it  is  capable  of  assuming.  As  a  liquid  it  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  oceans, 
seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &c,  which  cover  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Water  also  issues  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  many  places  as  springs  (pp.  1011, 
1015).  In  the  solid  state,  as  ice  and  snow,  it  occurs  permanently  in  the  polar  regions*, 
and  in  lofty  mountain  districts,  and  periodically  in  the  temperate  zones.  In  the  state  of 
vapour  it  occurs  invariably  as  a  constituent  of  the  aerial  envelope  of  the  earth,  and  to 
an  extent  determined  by  the  temperature  and  other  local  conditions.  (Atmohphbbk, 
i.  437,  and  Clouds,  i.  1027  et  seq.)  Water-vapour  also  occurs  abuudantly  in  the  exha- 
lations of  volcanoes,  during  eruptions,  and  is  continuously  evolved  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth  at  many  places,  as  in  Iceland  and  at  the  solfatara  and  fumaroles  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

Water  also  occurs  mechanically  disseminated  throughout  the  mass  of  the  strata 
underlying  the  earth's  surface,  sometimes  in  considerable  proportion,  and  even  the 
most  compact  rocks  contain  a  sensible  amount  of  water.  In  many  solid  minerals  and 
organic  substances  it  also  exists  in  a  state  of  combination,  sometimes  t3  the  extent  of 
40  or  50  per  cent,  and  upwards.  Thus  allophane  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  water, 
chabasite  contains  20  per  cent.,  and  brown  iron  ore  15  per  cent,  of  water.  Living  plants 
and  animals  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water. 

Proptrties. — Pure  water  is  perfectly  fno  from  taste  and  smell,  and  within  a  rango  of 
temperature  between  0°  and  100J  C,  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  a 
transparent,  almost  colourless  liquid.  The  slight  blue  colour  of  water  may  be  observed, 
as  pointed  out  by  Bunsen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxii.  44),  by  looking  at  a  shining  white 
object  through  a  column  of  pure  water  2  metres  long,  contained  in  a  tube  blackened 
inside. 

The  density  of  water  in  the  liqu:d  .*tate  is  about  770  times  as  much  as  that  of  at- 
mospheric air,  and  is  greatest  at  a  temperature  of  about  4°  C.  (  -  39  2°  F.)  (Heat, 
iii.  58  et  seq.)  Taking  the  density  at  this  temperature  as  unity,  it  is  0*99£877  at  0  ' 
C,  and  0*999107  at  15*5"  C.  The  density  ct  water  is  always  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  in  reference  to  which  the  densities  of  other  solid  and  liquid  substances  aro 
expressed  (see  Spkcific  Gravity,  p.  357  ct  seq.).  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
density  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  (  =  16'5°  C.)  is  taken  as  unity ;  but  on 
the  continent  the  density  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  4°  C.  is  more  generally 
adopted  as  unity.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  water  at  this  temperature,  -md  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  a  barometric  column  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury — 29'922  inches 
—weighs  15  432349  grains  or  1  gramme,  which  is  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric 
system. 

The  following  table  (p.  1010)  gives  the  weights  of  certain  volumes  of  water  in  terms 
both  of  the  metric  system  and  of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Water  is  slightly  elastic.  By  an  increased  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  its  volume 
is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  000045  (Oersted),  or  -000047  fRegnault),  and  under  a 
pressure  of  200 atmospheres  its  volume  is  said  to  be  reduced^  (Perkins,  Gilb.  Ann. 
lxxii.  173;  Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  554).    The  compressibility  increases  as  the  temperature 
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Grains. 

Cubic  centimetres 
at  4^  C. 
grammes. 

Cubic  inrhtc 
at  6i°  F. 

Pound. 

Gr.U*n  at 
6i°F. 

1 

15432349 
252  456 
7000- 
70000- 
436,495 

X 

16-3861759 
454-3457969 
4543-457969 
28315- 

061027 

1 

27-727 
277-276 
1728- 

1 

io- 

62  355 

•0002201 
•1 

X 

6-2355 

1 
I 

-0000353 

016046 
16046 

1 

rises.  Thus  at  0°  C.  it  amounts  to  0000503  ;  at  10  8°  to  -000048 ;  at  35°  to -000045*, 
and  at  53°  to  000041.  (Grassi,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxi.  437.  See  Elasticiti, 
ii.  370.) 

Taki  ng  tho  volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  as  unity,  it  expands  to  1-042986  when  heated  to  100? 
C.(Kopp),  and  to  M016  whi  n  heated  to  156  8°.  (Mendelejeff.— See  Heat.  iii.  58: 

Water  has  a  high  capacity  for  heat,  and  its  specific  heat  is  taken  as  the  standard  of 
unity  in  reference  to  which  the  capacities  of  other  substances  for  heat  are  expressed. 
(Heat,  iii.  34.) 

Water  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  but  when  heat  is  applied  to  water  from  below 
the  portion  which  is  heated  expands,  and  thus  becoming  specifically  lighter,  risrs 
to  the  surface,  while  tho  colder  and  denser  portion  sinks,  and  is  in  its  turn  heated, 
until  tho  whole  mass  acquires  a  uniform  temperature.  (Coxnucnox  of  Hkat, 
p.  73.) 

At  the  temperature  of  0°  C.  water  becomes  solid  or  freezes,  and  nt  the  same  time  ex- 
pands considerably.  In  that  stato  it  presents  as  ice  crystalline  structure,  and  assno» 
crystalline  forms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  which  are  derivatives  of  therhoo- 
bohedron  and  six-sided  prism.  . 

Ice  is  colourless  or  slightly  blueish,  and  transparent  when  it  has  been  formed  from 
water  perfectly  at  rest.  Its  density  is  less  than  that  of  water  at  0:  C.  or  about  0  9ifl 
(Dufour,  Compt.  rend.  lvi.  1079.— Duvernoy,  Pogg.  Ann.  exvii.  454).  Consequently 
ice  always  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  since  water  attains  its  maximum  density 
at  the  temperature  of  4°  above  the  freezing-point,  it  follows  that  when  the  waier 
lakes,  rivers,  &c,  is  cooled  below  that  point,  the  colder  portion  remains  at  the  surf** 
and  when  it  reaches  the  freezing  point,  is  there  converted  into  ice,  whilo  the  water  be!'' 
remains  at  4°  C. 

The  expansion  which  takes  place  in  tho  freezing  of  water,  to  the  extent  of  uearly  r 
tho  volume  of  the  water,  frequently  causes  the  bursting  of  pipes  and  other  VfS^k. 
and  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks.    (See  Hkat,  iii.  78  ft  ssq.) 

Water  contained  in  closed  vessels  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  may  be  cooled  to  — 
or  — 13°  C.  without  becoming  solid,  and  then  on  the  slightest  agitation  it  suddenly  ert.»- 
difies.    (Hrat,  iii.  75.) 

The  conversion  of  water  at  0°  C.  into  ice  is  accompanied  by  liberation  of  heat,  »*• 
in  the  melting  of  ice  heat  is  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  to  the  same  extent,  without 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  above  0°,  so  that  by  applying  b^at  to  a  mixture  •! 
ice  and  water,  tho  temperature  is  not  raised  above  0°  "until  after  all  the  ice  h:»s  !•<«•; 
melted.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  or  liberated  in  the  melting  of  ice  or  freezing 
water  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  to  the  extent i* 
79*2°  C,  so  that  when  1  pound  of  iee  is  mixed  with  1  pound  of  water  at  79-2°,  the  w+  '* 
melted  and  the  whole  of  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  0°  C.    (Hkat.  iii.  77.) 

The  melting  point  of  ice  is  reduced  slightly  below  0°  C.  by  increase  of  pressure  M 
the  extent  of  0  00747°  C.  for  each  additional  atmosphere.  (Mousson,  Ann.  Ch.  Fty* 
[3],  lvi.  252.    See  Hkat.  iii.  76.) 

Water  evaporates  at  all  temporatures  when  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  oroth<* 
gases,  and  the  vapour  thus  formed  has  a  density  and  tension  determine*!  by  the  tem- 
perature (see  Hkat,  iii.  81,  93).  This  evaporation  takes  place  only  from  the  surfoe-. 
and  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  volume,  temporaturo,  and  dryness  of  the  air*''- 
which  the  water  is  in  contact.  In  a  confined  spaco  this  evaporation  ceases  when  _nV 
air  becomes  saturated  with  water-vapour.  In  the  open  air  it  proceeds  more  rap^l? 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  exposed,  and  when  the  air,  which  has  Ixvutt- 
saturated  with  vapour,  is  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  air.  Consequently  a  rapid  cur- 
rent of  air  favors  evaporation. 

Under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure — 760  mm.  or  29  922  inches— water  l»''s 
at  the  temperature  of  100°  C,  and  is  converted  into  upwards  of  1600  times  its  rolnm? 
of  vapour.  When  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  near  a  vacuum,  the  boiling  point  is  loircret 
to  nearly  0°  C. ;  and  it  rises  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  as  shown  in  the  fallowing 
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table  of  the  results  obtained  by  Arago  and  Dulong  (Aon.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xliii. 
74):- 


Pres»ure 

in  »tmo- 
sphere*. 

ture. 

Pressure 
In  Atmo- 
sphere*. 

Temper*-  1 
lure. 

Pressure 
in  atmo- 
spheres. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Pressure 

|   in  «trao- 
:  spheres. 

i 

Tempera- 
ture. 

1 

100° 

5 

1531 

X 

1900 

25 

2263 

1*5 

1122 

6 

160-2  | 

1972 

30 

236-2 

2 

1214 

7 

166-5 

16 

203-6 

35 

244-8 

3 

1351 

8 

1721 

18 

209*4 

40 

252-5 

4 

1454 

1  10 

181-6 

20 

214  7  !,  45 

265-9 

The  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  ordinary  pressure  is  slightly  infiueneed  by  the 
nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  heated,  and  by  the  state  of  its  surface.  Thus  in 
vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain,  with  very  smooth  surfaces,  water  boils  1  or  2  degrees 
higher  than  in  metallic  vessels  with  a  rough  surface.    (See  Hkat,  iii.  87.) 

The  conversion  of  water  into  vapour  is  always  attended  with  absorption  of  heat.  The 
quantity  of  beat  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  by  water  at  100°  C,  in  becoming  vapour 
at  the  same  temperature,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  water  5  37  times  as  much 
from  0°  to  100°  C,  so  that  when  one  pound  of  water  vapour  at  100°  C.  is  mixed  with 
5-37  pounds  of  water  at  0°  C,  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  the  0*37  pounds  of  water 
have  a  temperature  of  100°  C.    (See  Heat,  iii.  96  et  seq.) 

Water-vapour  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  becomes  visible  only  when  par- 
tially condensed,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  The  specific 
gravity  of  water-vapour  at  100°  C.  is  0  622,  as  compared  with  air  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  as  compared  with  air  at  0°  C.  it  is  0  455. 

Water  is  a  very  efficient  solvent,  so  much  so  that  there  are  very  few  substances, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  which  are  not  to  some  extent  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
water.  Many  substances,  however,  can  be  dissolved  by  water  only  in  such  minute 
proportions  that  for  most  purposes  they  may  be  regarded  as  practically  insoluble.  Thus 
calcic  carbonate  is  generally  classed  among  insoluble  substance;  but  since  it  dissolves 
in  from  10,601  ?  (Frescnius)  to  30,000  parts  of  water,  it  must  bo  considered  as  a 
soluble  substance,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  character  and  contents  of  natural  water*, 
since  the  above  proportion  amounts  to  at  least  2  5  grains  per  gallon,  and  especially 
since  calcic  carbonate  in  some  form  or  other  is  so  frequently  a  constituent  of  the  strata 
with  which  waiter  comes  in  contact. 

The  solubility  of  different  substances  in  wator  is  vory  unequal.  Some  nro  readily 
soluble,  and  require  only  small  proportions  of  waiter,  others  are  but  sparingly  soluble 
Generally  the  solubility  of  any  particular  solid  or  liquid  substance  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperaturo  is  raised.  (Seo  Hkat,  iii.  79;  and  Solution,  v.  p.  349.) 
But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  :  thus  cold  water  dissolves  ruleic  sulphate 
in  larger  proportion  than  waiter  at  100J  C,  and  waiter  at  120°  C.  does  not  dissolve 
any.    Water  at  0°  C.  dissolves  nearly  twico  as  much  lime  as  wator  at  100°  C. 

In  the  case  of  gases,  the  amount  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water  is  very  much 
dependent  on  the  pressure.  Under  the  ordinary  pressure  it  is  generally  larger  in 
proportion  as  the  temperaturo  is  lower.  Thus  water  at  0°  C.  dissolves  68-61  times  its 
volume  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  water  at  24°  C.  dissolves  only  318  times  its 
volume.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  between  the  temperatures  of  0° 
and  25°  C.  water  dissolves  a  constant  amount  of  hydrogen,  or  0  0193  of  its  volume. 
(Oases,  Absorption  of,  i.  791  et  seq.) 

When  the  solution  of  a  solid  substance  in  water  is  not  accompanied  by  chomical 
combination,  there  is  very  often  a  reduction  of  temperaturo  produced,  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  extent.  (See  Hkat,  iii.  79,40,  and  112.)  The  solution  of  gases,  on  the 
contrary,  is  generally  attended  with  increase  of  temperature,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  change  of  state  in  the  gns. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  solid  substances  havo  a  higher  density  than  water ;  and,  for 
any  given  substance,  the  density  is  proportionately  higher  according  to  the  amount  of 
substance  in  solution.  The  water-solutions  of  certain  liquids  and  gases  aro  also  denser 
than  water;  but  in  many  instances  the  density  of  such  solutions  is  less  than  that  of 
water.  For  some  purposes  the  degree  of  density  of  water-solutions  of  any  particular 
substance  affords  a  sufficiently  accurate  indication  of  the  amount  of  such  substance  in 
the  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia, 
alcohol,  &c. 

The  freezing-point  of  water-solutions  is  lower  than  that  of  water :  thus  sea-water 
freezes  less  readily  than  fresh  water.  When  dilute  solutions  freeze,  pure  ice  is  formed, 
and  thus  the  solution  is  concentrated.    In  cold  countries  salt  is  often  obtained  in  this 
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way.  A  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  of  common  salt  freezes  at  -63  C. ;  one  with 
10  per  cent,  ammonium-chloride  freezes  at  -  6  .*>°  C. :  ono  with  43  per  cent,  cmtalii-ed 
calcic  clUoride  freezes  at  —10°  C,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  calcic  chloride  freeze* 
at  -21°  C.    (Rudorf,  Poggend.  Annal.  oxiv.  63.) 

The  boiling-point  of  water  is  raised  when  it  contains  solid  substance*  in  solution, 
and  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  substance  in  solution.  (See  Hkit, 
iii.  89.)  Liquid  and  gaseous  substances  dissolved  in  water  sometimes  cause  a  rise  and 
sometimes  a  depression  of  the  boiling-point. 

Certain  liquids  when  mixed  with  water  form  two  solutions  which  do  not  mix,  each 
liquid  acting  as  a  solvent  to  the  other;  thus  water  dissolves  10  per  cent,  by  measure  of 
ether,  while  ethor  dissolves  about  ^  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  when  water  is  mixed 
with  more  ether  than  it  can  dissolve,  these  saturated  solutions  are  formed  in  two 
separate  layers. 

The  saturated  solutions  of  solid  substances  which  are  capable  of  cry-staUfe'ins 
deposit  these  substances  in  a  crystalline  form  when  the  water  is  evaporated,  and 
the  crystals  thus  produced  are  generally  larger  and  more  regular  when  the  evaporation 
goes  on  slowly,  and  without  disturbance  of  the  liquid.  (Ckystaj  lisatioj*,  ii.  Ill 
etseq.) 

Water,  in  its  chemical  characters,  is  a  remarkably  neutral  substance,  the  relatively 
basylous  and  chlorous  characters  of  its  constituents  being  so  nearly  compensated  th.it 
it  is  capable  of  assuming  either  relation  according  to  the  nat  ure  of  the  substance  with 
which  it  reacts  or  combines.  Its  basyl  constituent  may  be  replaced,  either  by  a 
basylous  or  chlorous  substance  (Metals  and  Metalloids,  iii.  937),  so  as  to  product 
a  great  variety  of  compounds  whose  constitution  is  referrible  to  the  type  of  water. 

Water,  though  itself  an  eminently  neutral  substance,  often  exercises  an  important 
influence  in  determining  the  chemical  activity  of  other  substances,  not  only  as  a  solvent 
by  rendering  ono  or  more  of  the  substances  concerned  in  a  particular  reaction,  liquid, 
and  in  so  far  more  susceptible  of  chemical  action,  but  also  by  taking  part  in  the  reac- 
tion itself ;  thus,  for  instance,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  present  no  reaction 
oven  when  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  coi i c ent rated  nit jv 
aeid,  and  the  metals  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  When  water  is  added,  however,  vigorw? 
chemical  action  is  at  once  set  up,  and  in  numerous  other  instances  the  presence  d 
water,  in  some  condition,  is  essential  to  chemical  action.  The  chemical  proc*** 
taking  place  in  the  organisms  of  plants  and  animals  require  the  presence  of  water,  a&l 
in  the  alteration  of  minerals  it  is  equally  necessary,  both  as  t  e  solvent  of  prodnrt> 
of  decomposition,  and  as  the  medium  for  rendering  efficient  the  carbonic  acid,  oxygen. 
&c,  by  which  alteration  is  produced. 

Compositkm. — The  composition  and  constitution  of  water  have  already  been  treat*! 
of.    (Uydkookx,  Oxides  of,  iii.  195.) 

Decomposition. — Water  may  be  decomposed  in  various  ways  ;  viz. 

1.  With  liberation  of  both  constituents. 

By  Heat. — Grove  first  observed  that  water  is  decomposed  by  heat.  PeviuV  in- 
siders that  this  decomposition  (disassoci<ttiou)  takes  place  between  1000°  and  20<W°  C. 
and  that  at  a  lower  temperature  the  greater  portion  of  the  gases  again  combine  to- 
gether. 

By  Electricity. — When  two  platinum-plates  are  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  w»t<* 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  increase  its  conducting  power,  and  uW 
plates  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas*- 
are  evolved  at  the  surfaces  of  the  plates.  If  those  gases  are  collected  in  two  glw 
tubes  tilled  with  water  and  inverted  over  the  platinutn-plates,  the  volume  of  the  hy- 
drogen gas  evolved  at  the  one  plate  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  double  that  of  th<. 
oxygen  gas  evolved  at  the  other  plate,  except  in  so  far  as  the  greater  solubilityof  oxjgt-i 
gas  in  water  affects  this  relation.    (Electrolysis,  ii.  432  et  seg.) 

2.  With  liberation  of  one  constituent  only: — 

Tho  mttaU  of  the  alkali*  and  alkaline  earth*  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, disengaging  hydrogen  and  forming  oxides.  Many  other  metals  decern^ 
water  or  water-vapour  in  the  same  way  at  temporatures  varying  from  100°  C.  to  * 
white  heat.  Others  do  not  decompose  water  under  the  influence  of  heat  alone.— /w 
and  many  other  metals  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  only  in  the 
presence  of  an  acid. — Zinc  and  some  other  metals  decompose  water  under  the  influent 
of  heat,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

Carbon  also  decomposes  water-vapour  at  a  red  boat,  yielding  hydrogen,  some  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  a  little  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Some  of  the  lower  oxides  decompose  water,  or  water-vapour,  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, cither  at  tho  ordinary  temperature  or  with  the  aid  of  heat. — Hydrated  siiUy** 
oxide  decomposes  water  in  presence  of  acids  or  ammonia,  forming  silicic  acid.— 
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Carbonic  oxide  decomposes  water-vapour  at  a  red  heat,  yiolding  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid. 

Chlorine  decomposes  water  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  water-vapour  at  a  red 
heat,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  liberation  of  oxygen.  Water-vapour 
heated  to  redness  with  bromine-vapour  in  oxcess,  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  decomposition  is  not  effected  by  iodine. 

3.  Both  constituents  enter  into  other  combinations  : — 

Phosphorus  heated  with  water  in  presence  of  an  alkali  decomposes  it,  with  for- 
mation of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  hypophosphorous  acid.  According  to 
Schonbein,  water  is  decomposed  when  boiled  in  contact  with  nitrogen-gas,  nitrons 
acid  and  ammonia  being  formed : 

2H*0  +  2N    -  (Nn«)N0*. 

Many  chlorides  and  bromides  decompose  water,  forming  oxides  and  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  acid.  Thus  phosphorus  chlorides  yield,  with  water,  phosphorous  or  phos- 
phoric acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

PCl»  +  3H*0    ~    3HC1  +  PH»0»;  and  PCI*  +  4H«0    =    TIPO4  +  6HC1. 

Some  metallic  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  forming  oxy- 
chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Antimony,  i.  318,  327,  and  Bismuth,  i.  591.) — 
Aluminic  and  magnetic  chlorides  decompose  water  when  their  solutions  are  boiled, 
yielding  alumina  or  magnesia,  while  hydrochloric  acid  escapes. 

Many  metallic  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  decompose  water-vapour  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  yielding  the  corresponding  oxides  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Certain  metallic 
sulphides  decompose  water-vapour  in  a  similar  manner. 

Arsenious  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  decompose  water  in  presence  of  chlorine,  with 
formation  of  arsenic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Certain  oxides  decompose  water,  with  format  ion  of  a  product  containing  the  elements 
of  both  substances.  Thus  sulphuric  anhydride  and  water  yield  hydrie  sulphate ;  calcic 
oxide  and  water  yield  calcic  hydrate  : 

S0»  +  H«0    -    SJVO*,  and    CaO.IPO    =  CaH703. 

Production. — Water  is  formed  whenever  hydrogen-gns,  or  a  combustible  substance 
containing  hydrogen,  is  burnt  in  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  (Hyukoukn,  iii.  192 ; 
Fuel,  ii.  722 ;  and  Eremacusis,  ii.  497.)  "Water  is  also  produced  when  hydrogen,  or 
organic  and  other  substances  containing  hydrogen,  are  exposed  to  a  bright  red  heat  in 
contact  with  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides  or  other  substances  capable  of  yielding 
oxygen  under  those  conditions.    (Oxygen,  iv.  308.) 

Combinations. — Water  enters  into  combination  with  other  substances  in  various 
ways.  In  some  of  the  compounds  which  it  forms,  water  exists  as  such,  while  others 
mure  probablv  contain  only  its  elements  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  water. 
(Hydrates,  iii.  179  ;  Atomic  Weights,  i.  468  el  seg.) 

With  many  saline  and  other  substances,  water  combines  in  definite  equivalent  pro- 
portions, producing  compounds  which  are  sometimes  capable  of  assuming  regular  crys- 
talline forms.  In  such  cases  it  exists  as  voater  of  crystallisation,  and  the  crystalline 
form  of  such  substances  is  essentially  connected  with  the  amount  of  waterthey  contain. 
The  amount  of  water  which  may  be  contained  in  crystallised  substances  varies  from  1  to 
24  atoms,  and  the  same  substance  may  combine  with  water  in  several  different  propor- 
tions. Thus  borax,  crystallised  from  solution  attheordinary  temperature,  is  combined 
with  4  J  at.  of  water,  and  when  crystallised  between  60°  and  80°  C.,  it  is  combined  with 
2  at. :  in  the  one  case  it  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (2NaHB50<  +  9aq.) ;  in  the  other 
case,  octahedrons  (NaHB10*24aq.).  Sodic  carbonate  crystallised  from  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  forms  rhomboidal  prisms  (NavCO' +  lOaq.),  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  crystallises  as  Na*CO'  +  8aq.,  or  as  Na^CC^  +  f>aq.,  and  from  a  boiling  solution 
it  crystallises  as  Na'CO*  +  laq.  in  rectangular  tables. 

The  presence  of  water  of  crystallisation  combined  with  a  salt,  often  influences  its 
colour;  thus  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  is  white,  while  the  cryntallino  salt  CirSO*  +  5aq. 
is  blue.    Anhydrous  nickel  sulphate  is  yellow  and  the  crystalline  salts  are  green. 

In  some  cases,  water  of  crystallisation  is  so  feebly  combined  that  it  is  gradually 
separated  when  the  substance  containing  it  is  exposed  to  dry  air.  (Efflorescence, 
ii.  362.)  Water  of  crystallisation  is  always  expelled  by  heat,  and  generally  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  100°  to  120°  C.  Some  crystallised  substances  require  a  higher  tem- 
perature ;  but  in  any  case  the  crystals  become  opaque  and  friable  in  proportion  as  the 
water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled,  and  at  last  disintegrate  and  fall  to  powder.  Cer- 
tain substances  retain  a  portion  of  their  water  of  crystallisation  moro  tenaciously  than 
the  rest.  Thus  cupric  sulphate  retains  one  molecule  of  water  when  dried  at  100°, 
and  docs  not  give  it  up  until  heated  to  200°  C.    (Hydrates,  iii.  180.)  Totash-alum 
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loses  10  at.  water  at  120°,  and  the  remaining  2  atoms  are  not  separated  under  200"  C. 
Water  of  crystallisation  may  also  be  abstracted  from  crystals  by  immersing  them  in  s 
liquid  which  attracts  water  but  does  not  dissolve  the  substance.  Thns  alcohol  ab- 
stracts water  from  crystallised  sodic  sulphate,  and  oil  of  vitriol  abstracts  it  from 
eupric  sulphate. 

Substances  containing  water  of  crystallisation  frequently  melt  with  ease  when  heated, 
and  then  become  solid  again  after  the  heat  is  maintained  some  time,  and  the  water  of 
crystallisation  has  been  evaporated. 

Many  amorphous  substances  also  contain  water  in  a  state  of  combination  similar  to 
that  in  which  it  exists  in  crystals. 

Substances  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  often  attract  water  from  the  atmosphere 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  solution,  and  are  then  called  deliquescent,  as  for  instance 
calcic  chloride.  (Deliquescence,  ii.  309.)  Many  insolublo  pulverulent  subfctanc* 
also  attract  water  from  the  air  in  the  same  manner,  as  for  instance  enpric  oxide,  silica. 
&c,  and  are  termed  hygroscopic.  Organised  substances,  such  as  wood,  hair,  &c,  have 
the  samo  property  (Htorombtrt,  Hi.  233).  Some  liquids  havo  the  same  property,  w 
for  instance  sulphuric  acid. 

Natural  Water. — The  constant  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  all  masw  of 
water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  diffusion  of  the  water-vapour  throughout  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  subsequent  condensation  there  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  gire 
rise  to  an  incessant  circulation  of  wator,  which  enables  it  to  play  an  important  part  ia 
n  variety  of  natural  phenomena.  Of  the  total  amount  of  condensed  atmospheric  vapour 
f  illing  upon  the  surface  of  continents  and  islands,  a  certain  portion,  which  varit*  in 
different  localities  according  to  the  relative  permeability  and  configuration  of  the  super- 
ficial strata,  is  absorbed  and  penetrates  downwards,  until  it  reaches  a  less  permeable 
stratum,  above  which  it  accumulates,  and  taking  an  underground  course,  determine 
by  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  towards  some  point  where  thoy  crop  out  again  at  a  lower 
level,  reappears  at  the  surface  as  springs  along  the  line  of  outcrop.  It  is  there  di*- 
charged  into,  or  forms  the  source  of  a  stream,  and  thence  flowing  along  the  surfa/v, 
such  streams  unite  to  form  a  river,  which  finally  falls  into  the  sea.  If  the  permeable 
or  "water-bearing"  strata  do  not  crop  out  again  at  the  surface,  but  dip  down  under 
others  which  are  impervious,  the  water  they  absorb  may  penetrate  to  very  considerable 
depths,  and  will  not  then  reappear  at  the  surface  as  a  spring,  unless  it  meets  with 
a  fissure  through  which  it  may  be  forced  upwards — either  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  water-l>earing  strata,  or  by  some  other  force 
acting  from  below — or  unless  the  overlying  strata  are  bored  through  so  as  to  form  art 
artificial  spring.  (See  Artesian  Wells,  Urts  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufacture,  and 
Minrs,  i.  192  et  vq.) 

Asa  consequence  of  the  remarkable  solvent  power  of  water,  it  takes  up  whatever 
soluble  substances  it  may  meet  with  in  each  stage  of  its  passage  from  the  state  ot 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere  to  its  discharge  into  the  sea.  (Gkoloot,  Chemistkt  or. 
ii.  834  et  seq.)  For  this  reason  natural  water  never  occurs  absolutely  pure,  ami  hiyin* 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  the  different  kinds  of  natural  water  may  be  claasifieJ 
under  the  heads  of  rain-water,  spring -water,  rivtr-watcr,  and  sea-voater. 

Bain-water  approaches  nearer  to  absolute  purity  than  any  other  kind  of  natural 
water.  When  collected  in  suitable  vessels,  it  contains  only  such  dissolved  substanrw 
as  it  can  derive  from  the  atmosphere.  These  consist  chiefly  of  atmospheric  ga^-" 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  organic  substance,  and  para- 
des of  dust  and  such  other  mechanical  admixtures  as  are  sometimes  present  in  tka" 
about  towns,  factories,  &c    (Atmosphere,  i.  439  et  aeq.) 

The  total  amount  of  gases  dissolved  in  rain  water  is  about  25  cubic  centimetre 
per  litre.  The  ratio  of  the  oxygen  to  nitrogen  by  volume  is  greater  in  this  gas  than  in 
atmospheric  air,  on  account  of  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water.  (At»w 
sphere,  i.  437.— Gases,  Absorption  of,  ii.  790.)  Analysis  has  given  the  following 
percentage  results  by  measure : 

B*umert.  Pellgot. 

Oxygen  337  SI -2 

Nitrogen  ....  645  664 
Carbonic  anhydride       .       .     1*8  2  4 

Rain-water  probably  always  contains  ammonia  to  some  extent,  either  as  carbonate 
or  combined  with  other  acids.  The  amount  is  greater  just  after  the  commencement  of 
rniu  than  when  it  has  continued  for  a  long  time.  Boussingault  found  -004  grm.  per 
litre  in  rain-water  collected  in  Paris,  and  in  that  collected  in  the  country  only  °O079 
grm.  per  litre.  Dew  he  found  to  contain  from  '001  to  '006  grm.  per  litre.  In  water  con- 
densed from  fog  he  found  '0497  grm.,  and  on  another  occasion  in  Paris  *  1 378  ^nn.  per 
litre.    Barral  found  from  002  to  -003  grm.  por  litre  in  rain-water  collected  in  Pans 
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(Ann.  Ch.  Ph»s.  [3],  xxxix.  267;  xl.  129).  In  rain-water  collected  at  Lyons. 
Bineau  found  as  much  as  -03  grm.  per  litre.  The  amount  of  ammonia  in  rain  is  also 
much  larger  iu  summer  than  in  winter. 

Aiiric  acid  is  commonly  present  in  rain-water,  chiefly  in  combination  with  ammonia. 
The  amount  varies  considerably,  and  is  greater  in  rain  falling  during  thunder- storms. 
Boussingault  ostimated  the  average  amount  at  0002  grm.  per  litre.  In  ruin-water, 
collected  during  a  hail-storm  in  Paris,  he  found  '065  grm.  per  litre,  aud  in  the  melted 
hail  -083  grm.  per  litre  ;  on  other  occasions  from  -0004  to  -0021  grm.  per  litre  in  rain- 
water, from  0003  to '004  grm.  per  litre  in  Bnow-water  collected  in  Paris,  and  in  water 
condensed  from  fog  -0101  grm.  per  litre.  In  the  country  (Alsace)  he  found  in  rain- 
water from  -00004  to  '00028  grm.  per  litre  ;  in  that  collected  during  a  thunder-storm 
•0021  grm.  per  litre ;  and  in  water  condensed  from  fog,  from  *0004  to  "0018  grm.  per 
litre. — Barral  found  from  -002  to  '036  grm.  per  litre  in  rain-water  collected  in  Paris. 
The  amount  is  less  after  rain  has  continued  for  some  time,  and  it  is  generally  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  (Compt.  rend,  xxxir.  283,  824;  xxxv.  427  ;  xlvi.  1123, 
1175.) 

Xtfrous  acid  is  also  present  in  rain-water,  aud  according  to  Svhonbein,  ammonia- 
nitrite  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  nitrogen  with  water.  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and 
Way  estimate  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  rain-water,  as  ammonia, 
nitrous  aud  nitric  acid,  at  about  985  grm.  per  litre.  (See  Report  of  the  Brit.  Assoc. 
for  1854.) 

Rain- water  perhaps  always  contains  a  small  amount  of  organic  substance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  readily  becomes  putrid  when  kept  some  time.  Angus  Smith 
lound  0  01  grm.,  Marchand  '024  grm.,  and  Chatin  05  grm.  per  litre. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  often  found  in  the  rain-water  falling  in  towns,  and  near  factories 
where  sulphurous  gas  is  generated  and  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  A.  Smith 
found  *1  grm.  per  litre  in  rain-water  collected  at  Manchester. 

Rain-water  sometimes  contains  a  very  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sodic  or 
calcic  chlorides,  and  other  saline  substation.  Barral  found  the  rain-water  collected  in 
Paris  gave,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  residue  amounting  to  "022  grm.  per  litre,  mid 
that  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  -0078  grm.  per  litre.— A.  Smith  also 
found  a  minute  quantity  of  coal-ash  in  rain-water  collected  in  Manchester. 

Rain-water  is  stated  by  some  observers  to  contain  iodine.  (Chatin,  Compt.  rend, 
xlvi.  399  ;  1.  420  ;  li.  496.— M  arc  hand,  ibid.  xlvi.  806.— De  Luca,  ibid,  xlvii.  644  ; 
xlix.  170;  li.  177.) 

Springr-water,  whether  derived  from  natural  or  artificial  springs,  or  from  wells, 
always  contains  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  dissolved  substance  than  rain-water 
does,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  strata  from 
which  it  has  extracted  various  constituents,  partly  by  its  own  solvent  action,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  originally  contained  in  it  as  rain-water  or 
derived  from  subterranean  sources.  The  amount  and  nature  of  such  dissolved  con- 
stituents vary  of  course  according  to  the  kind  of  strata  traversed  by  the  water,  and  the 
distance  that  it  may  have  passed  through  them  since  the  time  when  it  fell  as  rain  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  depth  from  which  spring-water  rises  to  the  surface  is  in  some  cases  not  more 
than  a  few  feet,  in  others  it  rises  from  very  considerable  depths.  The  water  of  the 
artesian  well  at  St.  Grenelle  rises  from  a  depth  of  1,800  feet,  and  the  water  of  many 
natural  springs  probably  rises  from  still  greater  depths. 

The  temperature  at  which  spring-water  issues  from  the  surface  differs  from  a  few 
degrees  above  0°  C.  up  to  100°  C.    With  the  exception  of  those  springs  which  occur 
in  mountain  ranges  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  supplied  from  glaciers, 
&c.,  and  some  of  those  which  are  situated  near  active  volcanoes,  there  appears  to  be 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  temperature  of  spring- water  and  the  depth  from 
which  it  rises.    The  probable  existence  of  such  a  relation  has  received  considerable 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  water  from  artesian  wells  has  been  observed  to  have 
a  temperature  higher  in  proportion  to  the  depth  from  which  it  rises.  Thus  the  water  of 
St.  Grenello  has  a  temperature  of  28°  C.    In  many  cases  the  temperature  of  spring- 
water  presents  little  or  no  variation  throughout  the  year.    Those  kinds  which  have  the 
highest  temperature  appear  to  be  most  constant  in  this  respect,  and  to  have  maintained 
a  uniform  degree  of  heat  for  many  years.    Even  cold  spring-water  has  a  temperature 
more  or  loss  above  the  mean  local  temperature  of  the  place  s  where  it  issues  from  the 
parth,  and  it  is  only  those  kinds  of  spring-water  rising  from  depths  within  the  influence 
of  the  local  atmospheric  changes  of  temperature,  that  present  any  considerable  varia- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  course  of  the  year.    The  mean  temperature  of  such  spring- 
water  is  either  the  same  as  the  mean  local  temperature  or  but  very  little  above  it. 

As  a  rule  the  general  character  of  the  dissolved  contents  of  spring-water  does  not 
present  much  variation  except  in  so  far  as  coucerns  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
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scvoml  constituents.  They  generally  consist  chiefly  of  calcic,  magnesic,  sodic,  potassic, 
ferrous  and  manganous  carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  silicates,  and  sulphides,  together 
■with  organic  substance,  carbonic  anhydride,  atmospheric  gases,  and  sometimes  gases 
derived  from  other  sources.  But  there  is  a  very  much  greater  difference  in  the  total 
amounts  of  dissolved  contents,  saline  and  gaseous,  in  the  water  from  different  sources. 
S>rae  kinds  of  spring* water  are  so  highly  charged,  either  with  saline  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances, that  they  have  a  peculiar  taste,  and  are  unfit  for  the  ordinary  uses,  either 
tt«hnical  or  economic,  to  which  water  is  applied.  Such  water  is  commonly  termed 
mineral  water,  and  is  in  many  cases  considered  to  have,  in  virtue  of  its  dissolved  con- 
tents, various  medicinal  properties.  Tho  total  amount  of  saline  contents  in  spring-water 
does  not  bear  any  relation  to  the  depth  from  which  it  rises. 

Spring- water,  of  the  kind  suitable  for  ordinary  use,  does  not  contain  such  an  amount 
of  saline  or  gaseous  contents  as  to  be  sensibly  affect**!  in  regard  to  taste.  Water  of 
this  character,  whether  derived  from  natural  or  artificial  springs,  or  other  sources, 
such  as  rivers,  lakes,  &c,  is  called  fresh  water,  in  contradistinction  to  mineral  waUr 
and  such  water  as  contains  a  large  amount  of  saline  contents,  like  sea-water  and  the 
water  of  certain  lakes. 

The  total  amount  of  dissolved  contents  in  fresh  spring-water  varies  from  -05  to  2  or 
even  3  grm.  per  litre.  The  gaseous  contents  consist  of  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  amount  varies  from  a  few  cubic  centimetres  up  to  as  much  as  1»0  cubic 
centimetres  per  litre  in  some  instances.  The  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  some- 
times small,  as  in  the  water  of  some  surface  springs  situated  in  the  midst  of  primitive 
rtx'ks,  or  in  districts  where  there  is  little  vegetation  ;  but  generally  it  is  much  lanrrr 
in  spring-water  than  in  rain-water,  and  in  water  coming  from  a  considerable  depth  it 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  90  cubic  centimetres  per  litre.  (J>ee  Table  or 
Anai.yrks.)  The  carbonic  anhydrido  in  spring- water  may  sometimes  be  derived  to  a 
great  extent  from  decaying  organic  substance  in  the  strata  through  which  it  parses. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  the  water  of  surface-springs  containing  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  gas,  especially  if  it  also  contains  nitrogen  which  may  bo  the  residue  of  the  atmo- 
spheric gases  in  the  rain-water  feeding  those  springs.  But  as  regards  those  kinds  *>f 
spring-water  which  contain  n  large  amount  of  this  gas  unaccompanied  by  nitrogen,  and 
which  rise  from  considerable  depths,  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  other  subterra- 
nean sources.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  the  form  of  local 
exhalations,  and  in  mines,  caverns,  and  wells,  would  appear  to  show  that  this  pas. 
originating  from  subterranean  sources,  is  very  largely  diffused  throughout  underground 
strata,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  permeating  them  can  become  more  or  less 
charged  with  it,  often  under  considerable  pressure,  before  it  reappears  at  the  surface  is 
a  spring.    (See  Carbonic  Anhydride,  i.  770.) 

The  amount  of  organic  substance  in  fresh  spring-water  is  usually  small,  except  in  tbe 
case  of  shallow  wells  situated  near  cesspools,  sewers,  grave-yards,  or  other  places  where 
organic  substances  are  undergoing  decomposition.  The  water  of  surface  springs  is  some- 
times liable  to  contamination  from  similar  sources.  Under  such  circumstances  spring- 
water  may  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  substance,  and  amwcmiacal  tali*, 
nitrite*,  or  nitrates  resulting  from  its  decomposition.  The  water  of  such  a  well  in 
Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  contained,  during  the  summer  of  1866,  about  349 
grm.  per  litre  of  organic  >ubstauee,  and  -245  grm.  per  litre  of  alkaline  nitrates.  Th« 
water  of  similar  wells  in  Paris  contained  "034  grm.  per  litre  of  ammonia,  and  from 
•063  to  -428  grm.  calcic  nitrate.  The  water  from  35  such  wells  in  tho  city  of  I»ndon 
was  found  to  contain  from  *38  to  1-851  grm.  per  litre  of  dissolved  contents,  with  from 
•030  to  -130  grm.  per  litre  of  organic  substance,  and  from  -039  to  54 8  grm.  per  litre  of  al- 
kaline nitrates.  (Lethcby,  Report  on  the.  Quality  of  the  Water  from  the  Pumps  and 
Surface-wells  of  the  City  of  London,  1866.) 

Fresh  spring- water  is  almost  always  very  clear  and  bright,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
great  degree  of  filtration  which  it  naturally  undergoes  in  percolating  through  the  strata 
which  it  may  have  traversed  between  the  ''gathering  ground,"  or  surface  from  which  it 
has  penetrated,  and  tho  point  at  which  it  issues  again  from  the  earth.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  generally  cool,  unless  coming  from  a  dt-pth  much  above  200  feet;  and,  t'J 
reason  of  the  gas  it  contains,  it  is  sparkling  and  brisk  to  the  taste. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  the  analyses  of  several  kinds  of  fre*h  spring-water 
from  natural  and  artificial  springs,  or  artesian  wells,  and  also  from  ordinary  wells. 

In  minoral  spring- water  the  total  amount  of  dissolved  contents  varies  from 
•1  grm.  to  300  grms.  per  litre.  Besides  the  substances  already  mentioned  as  being  gene- 
rally present  in  all  kinds  of  spring-water,  it  has  been  found  that  mineral  water  some- 
times  contains  a  number  of  other  substances,  some  of  which  are  present  only  in  very 
minute  proportion.  These  are  phosrthoric,  sulphurous,  hydrocldoric,  boraa'c,  and  ar- 
stnious  acids,  barium,  strontium,  lithium,  rubidium,  casium,  bromine,  iodine,  fiuorine, 
cine,  copper,  tin,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  &c. 
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.  The  gaseous  contents  of  mineral  water  also  vary  considerably  in  amount.  In  some 
n!  cases  it  is  very  small,  in  others  so  large  that  the  gas  is  evolved  from  the  water  as  it 
iisceads,  and  the  water  issues  together  with  a  copious  discharge  of  undissolved  gas. 
The  constituents  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  mineral  water  are  chiefly  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  sometimes  abo  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carburctted  hy- 
drogen. 

Since  the  difference  between  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  water  consists  chiefly  in  tho 
nature  and  relative  amount  of  their  dissolved  contents  and  in  the  proportions  which 
the  constituents  of  those  contents  bear  to  each  other,  they  may  be  conveniently  classi- 
fied according  to  the  predominance  of  some  one  or  other  constituent,  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple they  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz : 

1.  Carbonated  water,  in  which  the  saline  contents  consist  chiefly  of  carbonates.  Ac- 
cording to  tho  nature  of  the  basic  constituent  present  in  largest  proportion,  such  water 
may  be  either: 

J.  Alkaline,  like  tho  water  of  Vichy,  Bilin,  Ems,  Fachingen,  Toplitz,  &c. 

2.  Magnesian,  like  that  of  Schwalbach,  Goppingen,  Spa,  &c. 

3.  Calcareous,  like  that  of  Griessbach,  Karlsbrunnen,  etc 

Mineral  water  belonging  to  any  oue  of  these  subdivisions  may  also  contain  ferrous 
carbonate,  and  is  then  termed  chalybtate,  as  for  instance,  the  water  of  Spa. 

If  the  water  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  solution  it  is  termed 
acidulous,  like  the  water  at  Vichy,  St.  Ncctairc,  Fachingen,  &c,  and  when  it  contains 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  called  sulphuretted,  like  the  water  at  Schinznach. 

II.  Sulphatic  water,  in  which  the  saline  contents  consist  chiefly  of  sulphates,  and, 
according  to  the  pn-ponderating  basic  constituent,  this  may  be  either: 

1.  Alkaline,  like  the  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Bristol,  Piillua,  Sebastiansweiler. 

2.  Magnesian,  like  the  water  of  Saidschiitz. 

3.  Calcareous,  like  the  water  of  Pyrmont,  Epsom,  Bath,  Schwarzsoe. 

Sulphatic  water  somotimos  contains  ferrous  sulphate,  and  is  then  termed  cholybrate. 

Sometimes  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  solution,  and  is  then 
termed  acidulous,  as  in  the  water  of  Carlsbad,  Pyrmont,  and  it  is  frequently  sulphuretted, 
like  the  water  of  Schwarzsee,  Sebastiansweiler. 

III.  Chlorinated  water,  in  which  the  saline  contents  consist  chiefly  of  chlorides,  and 
is,  according  to  the  preponderating  basic  constituent,  either : 

1.  Alkaline,  like  the  water  of  Wiesbaden,  Leamington,  Harroweate,  Cheltenham, 
Selters,  Horn  burg,  Kissingen,  Kreutznacb,  Alexisbad,  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  Weilbach. 

2.  Magnesian,  like  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Elton  lake,  and  some  other  lakes  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

Chlorinated  water  is  sometimes  chalybeate,  and  may  contain  both  ferrous  sulphate 
and  chloride,  or  ferrous  carbonate,  like  the  water  of  Alexisbad,  Homburg,  Hermanns- 
bad.  It  is  sometimes  also  acidulous,  like  the  water  of  Homburg,  Kissingen,  and 
Wiesbaden,  and  sometimes  sulphuretted,  like  the  water  of  Harrowgate,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Weilbach. 

IV.  Silieious  water,  in  which  the  saline  contents  consist  chiefly  of  silicates,  like  the 
hot  spring-water  of  Iceland. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  kinds 
of  mineral  water,  which  have  been  selected  as  types  of  the  several  classes  above  de- 
scribed. 

River-water,  though  generally  originating  to  a  great  extent  from  natural  springs, 
almost  always  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  dissolved  contents  than  the  generality  of 
fresh  spring-water.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  dilution  by  the  direct  influx  of  rain  or 
some  other  form  of  meteoric  water,  glacier  streams,  &c,  and  is  sometimes  also  in  part 
due  to  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  anhydride  when  the  water  of  the  springs  feeding 
a  river  comes  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  as  a  flowing  stream,  and  there  is  a 
consequent  separation  of  substances  which,  like  calcic  carbonate,  &c,  were  chiefly  held 
in  solution  by  that  gas  in  the  spring-water. 

The  total  amount  of  dissolved  contents  in  river-water  varies  less  than  in  spring- 
water.  It  rarely  excoeds  from  '3  to  -4  grm.  per  litre,  and  is  sometimes  very  much  less 
in  the  case  of  rivers  flowing  through  districts  where  crystalline  or  schistose  rucks  prevail, 
when  the  water  is  sometimes  almost  as  pure  as  rain-water.  The  gaseous  contents  are  the 
same  as  in  fresh  spring-water,  but  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  generally  less 
than  in  most  spring-water,  and  from  the  free  exposure  of  the  water  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen,  under  normal  conditions,  is  the  same  as  in  rain- 
water, or  as  I  to  2  by  volume,  being  greater  than  in  atmospheric  air  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water.  (See  Atmosphkhk,  i.  437,  and  Gases,  Ab- 
sorption of,  ii.  790.) 

The  amount  of  dissolved  organic  substance  in  river- water  is  generally  much  greater 
than  in  spring-water.    This  is  due  to  the  surface  drainage  of  rivor-basins  being  dis- 
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charged  into  the  rivers,  which  are  the  natural  drains  of  the  country  they  flow  through. 
The  organic  substance  thus  constantly  carried  into  rivers,  and  diffused  throughout  the 
running  water  containing  dissolved  oxygen,  is  exposed  to  its  influence  and  gradually 
decomposed,  being  ultimately  converted  into  the  final  products  of  such  change,  viz., 
carbonic  anhydride,  water,  ammonia,  nitrites,  and  nitrates  (Ekemacacsis,  iL  497). 
Thus  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  river-water,  and  constantly  renewed  by  the  contact  of  the 
flowing  water  with  the  atmosphere,  plays  an  importaut  part  in  the  natural  purification 
of  rivers,  and  in  preventing  the  putrefaction  or  accumulation  of  organic  substance 
in  their  water.  In  the  case  of  rivers  flowing  through  populous  districts,  and  re- 
ceiving the  drainage  of  the  towns  situated  within  their  basins,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  surface  drainage,  the  quantity  of  putrescible  organic  substance  thus  constant!; 
carried  into  the  rivers  as  sewage  may  bo  so  large  that  this  natural  process  of  purifica- 
tion is  inadequate  to  prevent  putrefactive  change,  especially  during  hot  weather, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  considerably  ( Fkrm rotation  and  Pr-nus- 
FAcnoN,  ii.  623,  et  seq.).  The  condition  of  the  Thames  within  London,  during  the. 
autumn  of  1859,  when  the  sewage  of  the  whole  population  was  discharged  directly  into 
it,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  such  contamination  of  a  river.  Some 
observations  made  by  Professor  Miller  at  that  time  on  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
water  taken  at  different  points  of  the  Thames  at  low  water,  also  serve  well  to  elucidate 
Ijoth  the  natural  process  of  purification  taking  place  in  river-water,  and  the  influence 
of  sewage  contamination  on  the  condition  of  the  water,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement : 


Thame*  w.ter  taken  at 

Kingston. 

Hammer-  '  Somrrtct 
•mitli.  H<ute. 

Greenwich. 

Woolwich.  I  Enth. 

Total  amount  of  gas ) 
per  litre  *  { 

cub.  cent. 
52-7 

cub.  cent. 

cub.  cent. 
629 

cub  cent. 
7125 

cub.  cent. 
6305 

cub.  cent. 
74  3 

Carbonic  anhydride  . 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen  . 

30-3 
7-4 
150 

.  . 
41 
151 

452 
1-5 
162 

556 

•25 
15*4 

483 

•25 
115 

57- 

18 
15  5 

Ratio  of  oxygen  to) 
nitrogen  J 

1:2 

1:3-7 

1 :  10-5 

1:60 

1:52 

1 :  8  1  , 

• 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  water  at  Kingston  wns  in  a  normal 
state  of  aeration,  the  influence  of  sewage  contamination  in  abstracting  oxygen  bennto 
become  evident  at  Hammersmith.  At  Somerset  House  it  was  still  more  marked,  and 
at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  the  oxygen  had  been  almost  entirely  consumed  ;  but  by 
the  time  the  water  reached  Erith  its  state  of  aeration  had  greatly  improved  as  regarci 
oxygen.    (See  also  R.  A.  Smith,  Mem.  Philos.  Soe.  Glasgow,  vi.  154,  et 

Jn  addition  to  the  dissolved  contents  of  river-water,  saline,  organic,  and  gaseous.  :t 
almost  always  contains  mechanically  suspended  sufotance,  the  amount  of  which  varirt 
according  to  the  quantity  of  rain  passing  into  the  rivers  at  different  seasons,  and  al*o 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  surfaces  drained  by  them.  The  amount 
suspended  substance  in  the  Thames  is  sometimes  as  much  as  *5  grm.  per  litre  at  low  water, 
and  2  grm.  per  litre  at  high  water.  In  the  Seine  at  Paris,  the  amount  of  suspended 
substance  varies  from  *007  to  118  grm.  per  litre;  in  the  Rhine  at  Bonn  it  is  from  -017 
to  -205  grm.  per  litre ;  and  in  the  Meuse  from  -014  to  -474  grm.  per  I  tre.  In  the  water 
of  the  Mississippi  the  average  amount  of  suspended  substance  is  about  -8  grm .  per  litre ; 
in  that  of  the  Ganges  it  is  stated  to  vary  from  -2  to  2*  grm.  per  litre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Yellow  River  to  be  still  larger. 

The  water  of  lakes  which  are  situated  among  crystalline  or  schistose  rocks,  ard 
have  an  outlet,  is  sometimes  almost  as  pure  as  rain-water.    Lakes  through  whkfc 
rivers  flow,  as  the  Rhone  flows  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  may  be  considered  as  nvre 
local  expansions  of  the  rivers,  and  their  water  will  have  nearly  the  same  dissolved 
contents  as  the  river-water.    On  the  contrary  in  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  like 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  many  of  the  salt-water  or  soda  lakes  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asrs. 
Africa,  and  America,  the  water  though  sometimes  fresh,  is  often  so  highly  charged  with 
saline  substances,  which  have  accumulated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  flowing  into 
the  lakes,  that  in  the  dry  season  certain  of  the  saline  contents  are  deposited,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Russia,  Central  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  (p.  184) ;  the  sods 
lakes  of  Egypt,  Asia,  Mexico,  and  Hungary  ;  the  borax  lakes  of  Thibet,  &c 
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Sea-water  is  essentially  a  chlorinated  alkaline  mineral  water,  the  saline  contents 
of  which  consists  chiefly  of  sodic,  maguesic,  potassic,  and  calcic  chlorides  and  sul- 
phates, together  with  a  number  of  other  substances  iu  much  smaller  proportion  and 
some  in  very  minute  amounts. 

The  total  amount  of  dissolved  contents  iu  the  water  of  the  ocean  at  long  distances 
from  land  varies  from  about  28  to  39  grins,  per  litre.  It  is  largest  near  the  equator 
and  smallest  near  the  poles.  The  greater  evaporation  of  water  in  tropical  regions 
than  in  temperate  or  polar  regions,  and  the  unequal  influx  of  fresh  water  from  rivers  or 
as  rain,  tend  to  produce  local  differences,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  compensated  by 
currents.  Forchhammer  fixes  the  mean  amount  of  dissolved  contents  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean  at  34  404  grms.  per  litre  (Phil.  Trans,  civ.  203  et  acq.).  In  the  water  of  seas 
which  are  partly  shut  in  by  land,  the  amount  of  dissolved  contents  is  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  evaporation  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  carried  into  them  by 
rivers.  Thus  in  the  water  of  the  Baltic,  the  amount  of  disnolved  contents  varies  from 
ii bout  5  to  18  grms.  per  litre  at  different  parts,  while  in  the  Mediterranean  it  varies  from 
about  36  to  40  grms.  per  litre. 

In  the  water  of  the  ocean  there  appears,  according  to  Forchhammer,  to  be  generally 
but  little  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chief  constituents  of  ito  contents, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  deduced  from  the  mean  results  of  his  numerous 
analyses : 


SO*. 

Ca. 

Total 
•aline 
cotiteuU. 

Chlorine. 

!  Minimum 

14-51 

6  768 

2257 

181  40 

100 

Mean 

14  26 

6642 

2114 

18110 

100 

Minimum 

13  98 

6  570 

2050 

18060 

100 

Some  of  the  analyses  of  sea-wnter  indicate  much  greater  loenl  variations  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  certain  substances,  and  it  is  very  prol»ablo  that  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  submarine  springs  or  volcanic  eruptions,  &c,  may  tend  to  affect 
the  composition  of  its  dissolved  contents  either  permanently  or  for  a  time  at  certain 
points. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  nl ready  mentioned,  sea- water  contains  about  "3  grm.  per 
litre  of  bromine,  and  very  minute  amounts  of  iodine  and  fluorine;  also  silica,  phorpkvric 
acid  (Voelcker,  Chem.  Gaz.  viii.  346),  calcic  and  magntsic  carbonates  in  small  pro- 
portions. The  amount  of  carbonates  is  largest  near  the  land,  and  is  very  small  iu  the 
water  of  the  ocean  (J.  Davy,  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journ.  xlvii.  320).  Silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  arsenic  have  been  detected  either  in  sea-water,  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  or 
nnimals,  or  in  the  deposit  formed  inside  the  toilers  of  ocean  steamers  (Malaguti, 
Durocher,  Sarzeaud,  Ann.Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxviii.  122.— Field,  Chem.  Gaz.  1857, 
p.  93. — Daub  re  e,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  827).  In  fact  since  the  ocean  is  the  common  re- 
cipient of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  discharged  from  springs  and  constituting 
rivers,  most  of  the  material  abstracted  by  their  water  from  the  interior  and  surface 
of  the  earth  passes  into  it,  and  all  substancos  which  exist  in  spring-water  may  be  ex* 
ported  to  exist,  to  some  extent,  in  sea-water. 

The  gaseous  contents  of  sea -water  are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
amounting  altogether  to  from  10  to  30  c.c.  per  litre,  according  to  different  observers. 
The  amount  appears  to  be  greater  at  a  depth  of  about  2,000  feet  than  near  the  surface, 
but  at  about  4,000  feet  the  water  contains  scarcely  any  dissolved  gases.  The  relative 
roportions  of  the  gases  have  not  been  estimated  with  much  accuracy.  Carbonic  an- 
ydride  is  stated  to  vary  from  2  to  nearly  40  c.c.  per  litre ;  oxygen  from  about  1  to 
3  c.c.  per  litre,  and  nitrogen  from  12  to  17  c.c.  per  litre.  (Aim£,  Pogg.  Ann.  lx. 
404  —  Hayes,  Sill.  Am.  J.  1851.  421  ;  Compt.  rend.vi.  616.— Lewy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
H.  635,  viii.425,  xii.  5.— Bischof,  Chem. Phys.  Geol.  i.  113.— Thorpe,  Chom.  Soc.  J. 
[2]  v.  189.) 

From  the  facts  already  stated  as  to  the  dissolved  contents  of  the  various  kiuds  of 
natural  water,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  geological  importance 
attaching  to  the  constant  circulation  of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  land  by  evapora- 
tion, and  then  back  again  to  the  ocean,  after  having  penetrated  through  the  rocks  con- 
stituting tho  bind,  to  various  depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

The  mere  mechanical  action  of  the  water  discharged  by  rivers,  in  abrading  the  rocks 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  after  falling  as  rain,  in  sweeping  away  the  partieh-s 
detached  by  it  and  by  other  disintegrating  influences,  and  in  transporting  the  finely 
divided  debris  to  the  ocean,  is  alone  a  very  potent  agent  of  geological  change.  The 
quantity  of  solid  material  thus  conveyed  from  the  Und  to  tho  sea,  as  mud,  by  such 
rivers  as  the  Amazon,  Yang-tse-Kiang,  Mississippi,  Nile,  Ganges,  and  Danube,  is 
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i  normoua  It  has  been  est i  mated  that  the  suspended  material  annually  discharged 
into  the  sea  by  the  Mississippi  is  equal  to  4,000  million  cubic  feet  of  clay,  and  thai 
the  quantity  thus  conveyed  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  the  Ganges  and  Bmhnwpootn 
amount  to  ten  times  as  much.    (Lytll's  Principles  of  Geology.) 

But  the  suspended  mud  of  rivers  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  material  theyconTrr 
into  the  ocean.  A  further  and  prolwibly  equal  quantity  is  discharged  into  it  in  a  «tiu 
of  solution.  The  composition  of  the  dissolved  material  carried  into  the  sea  by  mtn 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  dissolved  contents  of  sea-water,  as  will  be  seen  tromtb 
following  comparison  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chief  constituents  in  bothcaw. 

CO*.      c».  K.        so*.     SiO*.    Mir.    N«.  a 

Dissolved  contents  of  sea  water  .   .       2  114      -305     14  26  traco    6  64  57- H 

river-water  807*  568'        43-        228'        10'    36"     43-  If. 

From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  precisely  those  substances  which  are  ytt- 
sent  in  the  dissolved  contents  of  sea-water  in  the  smallest  amount,  relatively  to  Ak- 
rine,  exist  in  the  dissolved  contents  of  river-water  in  the  largest  amount  relatively  to 
chlorine,  and  are  carried  into  the  sea  in  the  largest  quantities.  These  substance, 
however,  do  not  accumulate  in  sea- water;  but  are  abstracted  from  it  by  mari&r 
plants  and  animals,  whose  growth  is  probably  to  a  great  extent  supported  ly  ux> 
dissolved  material  conveyed  into  the  sea  by  rivers,  und  its  chief  constituents  are  fc-u>i 
in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  in  the  shells  or  skeletons  of  marine  animals.  i!v 
Coral,  ii.  p.  84  ;  Skawkkp,  v.  p.  212 ;  Sponor,  v.  p.  403.)  Consequently  the  .-wtxn 
of  water  in  transporting  material  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  appears  to  bo  one  of  th' 
conditions  essential  to  the  existence  of  marino  organisms,  and  to  the  formation  a 
submarino  deposits,  either  through  their  agency  or  by  simple  subsidence'.  ^ 
Gboi.oqy,  Chemistry  ok,  ii.  835.) 

The  amount  of  sodic  and  magnesic  chlorides  carried  into  the  sea  by  rivers  is  raaH 
but  as  these  salts  probably  accumulate  in  th<»  water,  and  as  the  supply  from  the  !ai4 
through  the  agency  of  water  cvsporating  from  the  ocean,  is  continuous,  there  is  *>o» 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  saline  contents  of  sea-water  are  very  gradually  ay- 
inenting,  «nd  indeed  that  in  their  present  amount  they  may  be  altogether  the  result  "< 
the  same  process  cont  inued  during  long  geological  periods.  In  the  water  of  the 
and  still  more  in  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  ascertained  with  tokrai'k 
eertainty,  that  such  an  augmentation  of  the  saline  contents  is  going  on.  The  enpn- 
tion  from  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  influence  of  hot  dry  winds  from  Africa,  isw 
much  greater  than  the  supply  of  fresh  water  by  rivers,  that  a  current  of  salt  wattri* 
constantly  flowing  in  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Thewaw 
of  the  Mediterranean  consequently  contains  a  larger  average  amount  of  saline  contrite 
than  that  of  any  other  sea  communicating  with  the  ocean.  Moreover,  since  theamooul 
is  greater  at  considerable  depths  than  it  is  near  the  surface,  it  appears  that  by  tit 
evaporation  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  it  becomes  denser  and  sinks  towards  tt? 
Iwrttom.  In  many  places  the  Mediterranean  is  upwards  of  6,000  feet  deep,  but  at  tb« 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  depth  is  only  1,320  feet,  so  that  although  there  is  an  outwan. 
deep  current  into  the  Atlantic,  the  denser  water  below  that  depth  cannot  flow  oat.  A 
similar  proeess  of  concentration  is  going  on  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Caspian  Sea  in 
salt  lakes  of  Russia,  and  the  soda  lakes  in  Egypt  and  Hungary,  which  receive  either  tie 
water  of  rivers  or  of  springs,  and  have  no  outlet  for  their  water  but  by  evaporation. 

The  vast  quantity  of  material  continually  being  abstracted  from  the  solid  nu>s  « 
the  earth  by  the  water  of  springs,  obviously  indicates  considerable  progressive  alter* 
tiou  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived.  As  regards  the  contents  of  fn  *h  water,  i** 
ehief  constituents  are  probably  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  by  direct  solution.  Tii* 
may  also  be  the  case  with  some  kinds  of  mineral  wuter ;  but  as  regards  those  kinds  c' 
mineral  water  which  contain  alkalino  and  ferrous  carbonate,  together  with  lat? 
amounts  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  more  probable  that  their  dissolved  content*  ory* 
nate  from  the  chemical  alteration  of  rock6.  This  is  especially  the  caso  when  tbehirii 
temperature  of  the  water  indicates  that  it  comes  from  a  groat'depth,  where  the 
of  heat  and  other  conditions  obtaining,  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  reactions  whii 
do  not  tako  place  at  the  surface  of  tho  earth.  Without  having  recourse  to  any  theory 
respecting  the  former  condition  of  the  earth,  and  its  material  elements,  it  is  pt** 
to  arrive  at  a  proliable  inference  as  to  the  chemical  ehanges  involved  in  the  produ^** 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mineral-water,  simply  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  in  whwa 
the  substances  they  contain  exist  in  rocks,  or  in  those  minerals  which  are  the  tn«t 
abundant  constituents  of  known  rocks,  and  of  the  effects  which  would  result  under  tw 
influence  of  such  conditions  as  the  characters  of  mineral  water  testify  to  the  exist*** 
of  at  the  seat  of  their  production. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  presented  by  mineral  water  is  thefrconent  aiw 
abundant  occurrence  of  carbonic  anhydride,  either  dissolved  in  the  water  or  discharge 
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together  with  it,  and  sometimes  in  enormous  quantity,  a  single  spring  often  yielding 
annually  upwards  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  some  artificial  springs,  like  the  artesian  wells 
of  Neusalzwerk  and  Nauheim,  yielding  respectively  from  1,300  to  2,000  tons  of  this  gas 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Among  the  gases  associated  with  mineral  water,  carbonic 
anhydride  not  only  occurs  in  the  largest  amount ;  but  also  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  water,  in  many  cases,  by  determining  the  solution  of  calcic, 
magnesic,  and  ferrous  carbonates,  &c.  From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  gas  in 
connection  with  volcanic  phenomena,  and  the  very  general  distribution  of  calcic  and 
magnesic  carbonates  in  rocks,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  upon 
such  rocks  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  carbonic  anhydride,  either  by  direct  decom- 
position, or  more  probably  by  determining  the  reaction  of  these  carbonates  with  the 
silica  of  silicious  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  products  which,  liko  lava  and 
basalt,  contain  both  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  silica.  Carbonic  anhydride 
may  also  originate  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains  in  rocks,  and  from  their 
oxidation  by  reducible  substances  such  as  ferric  oxide,  and  it  may  be  to  some  extent 
produced  by  a  subterranean  process  of  combustion,  either  of  carbon,  or  carbonaceous 
substances  by  atmospheric  oxygen  convoyed  into  the  interior  of  tho  earth  by  water. 
The  occurrence  of  nitrogen  together  with  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  from 
springs,  and  in  volcanic  districts,  gives  some  probability  to  the  opinion  that  tho  car- 
bonic anhydride  may  originate  partly  in  this  way. 

But  whatever  be  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  carbonic  anhydride  associated  with 
mineral  water  may  originate,  its  abundant  existence  in  solution  at  great  depths,  and 
consequently  under  great  pressure,  is  beyond  doubt.  For  that  reason,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  action  of  such  a  solution  upon  rocks  of  the  kind  which  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  at  those  depths,  is  of  great  interest  as  regards  the  production  of  mineral 
water.  Struve  found  that  a  number  of  silicious  rocks  were  decomposed  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  anhydride  under  considerable  pressure, 
and  that  the  substances  dissolved  by  the  water  almost  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
dissolved  contents  of  various  kinds  of  mineral  water.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  operating 
upon  phonolite  in  this  way,  the  substance  dissolved  contained  sodic,  calcic,  and  magnesic 
carbonates  and  silica,  almost  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  the  carbonated  alkaline 
water  of  Bilin.  Basalt  and  felspathic  porphyry  yielded  substances  corresponding  to 
the  dissolved  contents  of  the  Eger,  Marienbad,  and  Toplitz  wator.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  inferred  with  considerable  probability  that  the  decomposition  of  such  silicates  as 
constitute  those  rocks,  by  water  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride,  is 
the  source  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  mineral  wator,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  of 
the  calcic,  magnesic,  and  ferrous  carbonates  it  contains.  Some  idea  maybe  formed  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  this  process  of  subterranean  alteration,  from  the  fact  that  tho 
Mineral  water  of  Vichy  alone  brings  up  annually  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  about 
1,000  tons  of  sodic  carbonate,  while  the  water  of  the  Carlsbad  springs  brings  up  at  lea.st 
ten  times  as  much.  The  occurrence  of  kaolin,  steatite,  serpentine,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
mineral  substances,  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  correlative  to  such  a  decompo- 
sition as  that  by  which  the  alkalis  or  other  bases  of  felspar,  augite,  or  hornblende, 
are  extracted  in  the  production  of  mineral- water,  and  those  minerals  may  represent 
the  residual  parts  of  rocks  decomposed  in  this  manner  during  very  remote  periods.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  mineral  alteration  by 
water  containing  various  substances  in  solution,  than  to  point  out  that  the  conditions 
under  which  mineral  water  comes  into  contact  with  rocks  at  great  depths  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  many  of  those  changes  of  minerals  and  rocks  which 
have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  imaginary  causes, -without  a  sufficient  knowledge  ot" 
their  chemical  features.  (Soe  Gkoloqt,  Chemistry  of,  ii.  833 ;  Psktjdomohphs,  iv. 
374;  and  Bischof,  Chem.  Puys.  Geology.) 

The  nitrogen  which  is  so  frequently  associated  with  mineral  wator,  cither  in  its 
gaseous  contents,  or  in  the  gases  discharged  with  it  from  springs,  does  not  appear  in 
all  cases  to  consist  merely  of  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  which  may  be  conveyed,  in 
solution  by  the  water,  from  the  surface  to  the  place  where  it  acquires  its  saline  contents, 
although  that  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  especially  when  the  nitrogen  is  accompanied 
by  oxygen.    The  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  tho  other  gases,  and  the  actual  quantity 
discharged  is  sometimes  so  large — as,  for  instance,  at  the  Bath  springs,  where  it  amounts 
to  about  250  cubic  feet  daily— that  there  are  probably  other  sources  of  this  gas,  such 
as  the  slow  decomposition  of  organic  remains.    Its  occurrence  has  also  heen  referred 
to  an  assumed  process  of  subterranoan  oxidation  of  metals  by  atmospheric  air,  which  is 
supposed  to  penetrate  in  some  way  to  great  depths  in  the  interior,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  reaction  of  water  on  these  metals  to  give  rise  not  only  to  the  phenomena  of 
thermal  springs,  but  also  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.    (See  Daubeny,  Description 
of  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes,  and  Thermal  8prings. — Bischof,  Chem.  PhyB.  Geology. — 
Lecoq,  Lcs  Eatue  Miniralci. 
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The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  in  some  kinds  of  mineral-water  originates  from 
the  reduction  of  sulphates  by  carbonaceous  substance  and  the  decomposition  of  th< 
sulphides  by  carbonic  anhydride. 

Quality  of  Water  used  for  economic  and  technical  purposes. 

Since  natural  water  is  never  absolutely  pure,  it  is  evident  that  as  regards  the  water 
derived  from  any  particular  source,  its  fitness  for  ordinary  use  will  depend  chiefly  tpoi 
the  amount  and  nature  of  tho  substances  which  may  be  present  in  a  state  of  soluikc. 
and  perhaps  also  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water.  For  drinking  and  fornuar 
other  purposes,  water  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  colourless  is  sensibly  preferable  tt 
such  as  is  turbid  and  coloured,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  suspended  impuritw 
whether  they  consist  merely  of  earthy  mud,  or  of  minute  living  organisms.  In  this 
respect,  spring  or  well-water,  which  undergoes. a  kind  of  natural  filtration,  is  generally 
preferable  to  the  water  of  rivers  or  lakes,  which  being  fed  to  a  great  extent  by  wruw 
drainage,  are  therefore  the  receptacles  of  much  suspended  impurity,  and  generally  ti«U 
water  which  is  turbid. 

So  far  as  dissolved  substance  is  concerned,  those  kinds  of  water  which  contain  \ht 
smallest  amount  are  generally  preferablo  for  most  purposes.  But  the  quality  U 
water,  as  regards  its  technical  and  economic  applications,  is,  within  certain  linuu, 
much  more  influenced  by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dissolved  contents,  than  by  th« 
actual  amount.  Those  kinds  of  water  which  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  salii* 
contents,  or  in  which  the  saline  contents,  though  in  large  amount,  consist  chiefly 
alkaline  salts,  are,  in  ordinary  language,  termed  44  soft."  Such  water  dissolves  comma 
soap  without  causing  any,  or  at  most  but  very  little,  change.  On  tho  contrary,  wafer 
containing  calcareous  or  magnesian  salts  in  solution,  decomposes  soap,  forming  with, 
its  fatty  acids  insoluble  compounds  which  separate  as  a  curdy  white  precipitate.  Such 
water  is  commonly  called  •*  hard,"  and  is  more  or  loss  so  in  proportion  to  tho  amount 
of  earthy  salts  it  contains.  Tho  salts  which  render  water  hard  are  calcic  or  magnetic 
carbonates,  sulphates,  or  chlorides,  and  as  the  former  are  held  in  solution  chiefly  by 
carbonic  acid,  the  hardness  due  to  them  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by 
the  water,  and  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid,  rendering  the  carbonates  insoluble.  Bat 
the  hardness  due  to  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  is  not  affected  by  boiling.  Hard  watt? 
is  objectionable  for  many  purposes.  Its  use  for  washing  involves  considerable 
of  soap,  since  tho  curdy  precipitate  has  no  detergent  action,  for  cooking  and  for 
various  manufacturing  purposes  also,  it  is  inferior  to  soft  water.  When  it  is  used  ><* 
supplying  steam  boilers,  the  insoluble  carbonates  are  deposited  as  a  crust  upon  ik 
inner  surface  of  the  boiler,  especially  when  the  water  also  contains  calcic  gulpbt*. 
This  salt  is  deposited  as  the  water  evaporates  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  serves  to  etmtnt 
together  the  particles  of  carbonate  precipitated  when  the  water  is  first  heated. 

The  total  amount  of  dissolved  contents  in  water  suitable  for  economic  and  technic*! 
purposes  rarely  excoeds  5  grm.,  or  at  most,  10  grm.  per  litre,  and  the  better  kinds  of 
water  contain  very  much  less. 

Tho  presence  of  dissoltvd  organic  substance  in  water  has  probably  a  much  greii'"* 
intluenco  in  determining  its  fitness  for  dietetic  purposes  than  either  the  amount  <ff 
nature  of  the  saline  contents  of  ordinary  fresh  water.    This  is  especially  the  cay  *> 
regards  the  water  of  wells  or  rivers  so  situated  that  the  drainage  or  sewage  of  to** 
passes  into  them.    When  this  takes  place  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  purification  of  river-water,  cousisting  in  the  oxidation  and  destruction  ot  tl-- 
organic  substance,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  water  of  such  streams  fit  for  donv** 
use  near  tho  places  where  the  sewage  of  large  populations,  or  the  drainage  of  factortfs.* 
discharged  into  thtm  (p.  1018).  W»ter  containing  *1  grm.  per  litre  of  organic  ?ub*ta«« 
would  perhaps  generally  be  unfit  for  drinking,  and  it  may  bo  assumed  that  wholes** 
water  of  good  quality  rarely  contains  more  than  from  *005  to  01  grm.  per  litre.  Ho*- 
ever,  in  districts  where  peat  abounds,  water  which  is  sensibly  coloured  by  diavxh*1* 
organic  substance  is  commonly  used  for  drinking  without  any  deleterious  results.  Pr> 
bably  the  nature  of  the  organic  substance  in  water,  its  existence  in  certain  conditio:* 
or  its  capability  of  promoting  tho  development  of  organic  germs,  may  be  of  much  greattf 
importance  as  regards  the  wholesomeness  of  the  water,  than  the  actual  amount  of  it. 
Substances  resulting  from  the  partial  decomposition  of  effete  vegetal  or  animal  re- 
fuse are  most  likely  to  be  directly  prejudicial,  and  also  to  favour  the  development  of 
organic  germs,  especially  if  they  are  nitrogenous,  and  in  a  state  of  putrefactive  chan** 
(Fkbmkntation  and  Putrefaction,  ii.  623  et  seq  ;  Infusoria,  iii.  269).    This  pro- 
bability is  at  least  consistent  with  the  known  effect*  of  such  substances,  and  with  th* 
still  unexplained  connection  which  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  exist  between  tlw 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  and  the  contamination  of  water,  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, with  sewage  or  some  similar  impuritv.   (Fraukland,  On  the  WaOr  Sapp1* 
of  the  Mctroiolis,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst,  of  Great \Britain.— Si  mon,  Report  of  the  M<d«ol 
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Officer  of  the  l*rivy  Council  for  1866. — Letheby,  Report  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  1867,  p.  11  et  seq.,  and  Report  on 
the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1866.) 

The  whole  subject  of  tho  influence  of  organic  substance  on  the  character  of  water, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is,  howovor,  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  water  contaminated  with  the  refuse  of  towns  is  in  every  respect  highly 
objectionable  for  domestic  purposes.  Consequently  the  practice  of  discharging  sewage 
into  rivers,  which  at  a  lower  part  of  their  course  furnish  the  water-supply  of  towns, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  for  this  reason,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  objectionable 
as  regards  the  condition  of  rivers,  and  their  influence  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  dis- 
trict* along  their  banks.  On  agricultural  grounds,  also,  the  vast  quantity  of  matorial 
possessing  value  as  manure,  which  is  wasted  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  rivers, 
constitutes  another  very  cogent  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice,  and  for 
the  adoption  of  some  means  by  which  the  phosphates,  alkalis,  and  ammonia  contained 
in  the  refuse  of  towns  should  be  turned  to  useful  account  iu  augmenting  the  production 
of  crops,  and  by  which  at  the  same  time  the  natural  purity  of  river-WHter  should  be  so 
far  as  possible  preserved.  (See  Excrrmkxts,  ii.  613  ;  Manurh,  iii.  842  ;  Ukinb,  v.  964.) 

The  relative  wholesomeness  of  water  intended  for  domestic  use  appears  to  be  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  presence  of  organic  substance,  that  considerably  attention 
baa  lately  been  devoted  to  the  methods  of  estimating  its  amount  and  nature.  Hitherto 
tho  amount  of  organic  substance  has  been  estimated  by  evaporating  the  water  to  dry- 
ness and  igniting  the  residue  so  as  to  burn  off*  the  organic  substance,  the  loss  of  weight 
on  ignition  being  taken  as  representing  organic  substance.  This  method,  however, 
apart  from  the  objection  of  its  being  indirect,  cannot  be  depended  upon,  for  tho  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  If  tho  residue  is  dried  at  100°  C,  before  ignition,  it  may  retain  wator  combined 
chiefly  with  calcic  and  magnesic  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  loss  on  ignition,  may  bo  due  to  this  circumstance.  A  further  part  may  be  due  to 
volatilisation  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  magnesic  chloride, 
nitrites,  and  nitratos. 

2.  If  tho  residue  is  dried  at  from  120°  to  130°  C.  in  order  to  expel  water,  there  is  a 
risk  of  partially  decomposing  the  organic  substance,  especially  when  it  is  in  a  putres- 
cent state. 

3.  In  converting  the  causticised  earths  into  carbonates,  after  ignition,  by  means  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  there  may  be  in  some  cases  a  considerable  increase  of  weight. 

The  method  of  adding  sodic  carbonate  to  the  water  before  evaporating  to  dryness, 
so  as  to  decompose  ammoniacal  salts,  and  convert  calcic  and  magnesic  chlorides  and 
sulphates  into  carbonates,  and  to  obtain  a  residue  free  from  water,  also  gives  indefinite 
results  partly  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and  because : 

4.  Tho  organic  substance  may  be  decomposed  and  the  products  volatilised  during 
the  evaporation  to  dryness. 

5.  On  ignition,  certain  products  of  the  organic  substance  may  remain  in  a  fixed  state 
of  combination  in  the  residue. 

Tho  errors  arising  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes  may  exceed  the  whole  amount 
of  organic  substance  in  the  water;  and  even  if  that  amount  could  be  estimated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  tho  result  would  not  admit  of  any  positive  inference  as  to  tho 
character  of  the  water,  since  the  organic  substance  might  be  of  an  entirely  harmless 
nature.  (Miller,  Chom.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  117- — Frankland,  Proo.  Hoy.  Inst.  Grout 
Britain.— Wanklyn,  Chapman  and  Smith,  Laboratory,  i.  98,  114;  and  Chein. 
&>c.  J.  [2]  v.  445,  A91.) 

To  meet  these  defects,  the  use  of  potassic  permanganate,  so  as  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  absorbed  by  tho  organic  substance  in  water,  has  been  adopted  by  same 
chemists,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  more  direct  determination  of  the  character 
of  water  as  regards  this  portion  of  its  dissolved  contents.  As  a  means  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  organic  substance,  it  is  however  totally  untrustworthy,  as  will  bo  seen 
from  results  obtained  by  Professor  Frankland,  contained  in  the  table  on  p.  1024. 

These  results  show  that  from  the  groat  differences  which  obtain  in  the  behaviour  of 
organic  substances  with  permanganate,  it  evidently  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  establish- 
ing the  absence  of  organic  substance.  Even  its  positive  indications  are  not  alone  con- 
clusive against  the  character  of  water,  since  the  reduction  may  be  caused  by  an  organic 
substance  which  is  quite  innocuous.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  the  per- 
manganate test  may  afford  serviceable  indications  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  wati-r, 
especially  when  the  results  obtained  with  it  are  considered  in  connection  with  certain 
other  features  of  the  water  in  question,  for  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  thut,  if 
the  presence  of  putrescent  organic  substance  in  water  renders  it  unwholesome,  a  sub- 
stance in  such  a  state  of  chemical  tension  would  be  more  susceptible  of  oxidation  by 
pcrmangnnato  than  most  of  the  substances  to  which  Professor  Frankland' s  experiments 
relate.    This  special  applicability  of  the  permanganate  test  for  indicating  the  preseneo 
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38 
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30 
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* 
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of  organic  substance  in  the  state  most  likely  to  lie  prejudicial,  is  not  eren  limited  bj 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  nitrites  in  water  would  determine  the  reduction  in  th>j 
same  way  as  organic  substance:  for  water  containiag  nitrites  is  very  likely  to  be  objec- 
tionable, (see  under),  and  moreover  allowance  can  always  be  made  for  the  reduction  du? 
to  nitrites ;  so  that  whenever  water  causes  a  considerable  reduction  of  permanganate 
there  is  at  least  sufficient  ground  for  suspecting  it  to  be  unwholesome.  Hence  Profes- 
sor Miller  and  others  consider  that  the  permanganate  test  may  render  good  service  as 
an  accessory  test,  in  assisting  the  judgment  as  to  the  salubrity  of  water,  though  it  i* 
fallacious  as  a  substitute  for  the  method  of  incineration  for  estimating  the  amount  <-f 
organic  substance  in  water.  (Miller,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  xviii.  117. — R.  A.  Smith, 
FMimation  of  the  Organic  Matter  in  WaUr  with  reftrenct  especially  to  Sanitary  Pur- 
poses, Loudon,  1865.) 

The  idea  that  the  deleterious  influence  of  organic  substance  on  the  character  of  waur 
is  confined  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  nitrogenous  and  therefore  liable  to  putrefac- 
tion, naturally  led  to  the  attempt  to  determine  the  character  of  water  by  estimatix^ 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  organic  substance  present,  on  the  principle  of  its  dele- 
terious influence  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen.  (Hofmann  and 
Bly  th,  Report  on  the  Chemical  Quality  of  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  I85C, 
p.  5.) 

A  method  of  examining  water  has  recently  been  devised  by  Professor  Franl:- 
land  upon  this  basis.  The  estimation,  made  in  the  manner  described  under  the  he<tJ 
of  Watkr,  Analysis  of,  consists  of: 

1.  The  amount  of  organic  carbon  in  tho  dissolved  contonts. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  combined  nitrogen. 

3.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  existing  as  ammonia,  nitrites,  und  nitrates. 

The  difference  between  the  last  two  data  gives  the  amount  of  nitrogen  existing  i:i 
the  organic  substance  of  the  water,  and  that  is  taken  to  be  the  measure  of  the  qualiK 
of  the  water,  so  far  as  organic  substance  is  concerned.  One  of  the  objections  to  tii* 
method  appears  to  be  the  absence  of  any  distinction  either  between  nitrogeno*.' 
organic  substances  which  are  deleterious,  or  may  become  so  by  putrefaction,  and  other? 
of  a  perfectly  harmless  nature,  or  between  a  putrescent  substance  and  one  which  is 
only  capable  of  becoming  so. 

The  liability  of  putrescent  organic  substance  in  water  to  be  decomposed,  and  evolve 
its  nitrogen  as  ammonia  during  evaporation  to  dryness,  has  been  adopted  by  Profess*.* 
W'anklyn,  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Smith,  as  a  means  of  ascertau i  ag  tlie 
character  of  water,  and  of  estimating  the  amount  of  deleterious  organic  sul*faE.,? 
it  contains.  The  decomposition  of  the  organic  substance  is  promoted  by  adding  imu>tv 
alkali  and  potassic  permanganate  to  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  ummouia  given  uf 
on  distillation  is  then  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  deleterious  organic  substance  in  tba 
water.    (Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  v.  445,  591.) 

The  water  of  rivers  and  wells  sometimes  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  nitrites,  au-1 
nitrates.  Whether  these  substances  are  in  themselves  injurious  or  not,  their  preseue* 
in  water  may  frequently  be  regarded  as  indicative  either  of  sewage  contamination,  or  of 
some  similar  objectiouable  admixture  with  the  water,  since  they  are  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  materials  (see  E&EMacareis,  ii.  497  ;  Xitoates 
iv.  83,  90,  99).  If  that  decomposition  is  incomplete,  they  may  be  accompanied  by 
organic  substance  in  the  most  objectionable  state.  The  presence  of  these  substances  in 
witter  is,  therefore,  always  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  on  its  quality.  Many  of  the 
shallow  wolla  situated  in  towns,  and  very  often  near  a  churchyard,  yield  wat*r 
of  this  kind  which,  singularly  enough,  presents  characters  both  attractive  and  ngne- 
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able.  Being  clear,  sparkling,  and  cool,  with  that  fresh  taste  which  n  small  proportion 
of  nitre  communicates,  such  water  often  holds  a  high  place  in  popular  estimation, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  traditional  repute  of  the  wells  for  yielding  good  water, 
acquired  probably  at  a  time  when  they  were  surrounded  by  open  fields,  and  not  fed 
with  the  drainage  of  densely-populated  streets.  (See  Simon,  Reports  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  City  of  London,  1849-50,  p.  64  ;  1852-53,  p.  42^ — Letheby,  Report 
on  (he  Quality  of  the  Water  from  the  Pump*  and  Surface  Wells  of  the  City  of  London,  1 866. 
— R.A.Smith,/oe\      p.22. — Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith,  Laboratory,  i.  252.) 

Sometimes,  however,  water  which  is  quite  beyond  any  suspicion  of  sewage-contami- 
nation or  impurity,  contains  nitrates — as,  for  instance,  the  water  obtained  from  artesian 
wells  in  the  chalk  strata.  The  origin  of  the  nitric  acid  in  this  case  is  not  ascertained, 
but  it  has  been  referred  to  an  oxidation  of  organic  substance,  ammonia,  or  nitrogen 
effected  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  taking  place  during  the  passage  of 
tbo  water  through  the  water-bearing  strata.    (Nitrates,  iv.  83.) 

Professor  Frankland  has  adopted  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
present  in  these  states  of  combination,  as  the  measure  of  the  previous  sewage- 
contamination  of  the  water — that  is  to  say,  of  the  sewage  which  has  been  mixed  with 
the  water,  and  has  undergone  complete  decomposition  into  its  final  inorganic  products. 
To  the  result  thus  obtained  he  applies  a  correction,  to  compensate  for  that  portion 
of  the  nitrogen  which  might  have  existed  as  ammonia  and  amnionic  nitrite  or 
nitrate  in  rain-water,  taking  for  this  purpose  the  moan  value,  deduced  from  the 
observations  of  Lawcs,  Gilbert,  and  Way,  of  '240  pts.  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrous 
and  nitric  acids  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  rain-water,  and  080,  the  maximum  quantity  of 
nitrogen  existing  as  ammonia  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  river-wator  taken  near  the  sources 
of  streams.    This  correction  of  "240  +  -080       -320,  which — upon  the  assumption 
that  average  filtered  London  sewage  contains,  in  1,000,000  pts.,  1C0  pts.  of  combined 
nitrogen — corresponds  to  3,200  pts.  sewage  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  water,  is  probably 
somewhat  too  high,  and  in  favour  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  since  ammonia  is 
almost  entirely  abstracted  from  rain-water  in  percolating  through  cultivated  soil. 
The  wator  supplied  to  London  from  the  Thames,  during  January  and  February 
1868,  was  found  to  contain,  on  the  average,  '003395  grm.  per  litre  of  nitrogen  in 
the  state  of  ammonia,  nitrites,  and  nitrates,  or  3*395  pts.  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  water,  so 
that,  according  to  this  view,  the  amount  of  previous  sewage-contamination  would  be: — 

30,750  :  3-395- -320    =    1,000,000  :  100. 

The  result  thus  obtained  by  analysis  presents  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  with 
the  calculated  result  obtained  in  a  different  manner.  Thus  the  average  flow  of  the 
Thames,  juat  above  the  point  at  which  the  London  water-supply  is  taken,  being  esti- 
mated at  800,000,000  gallons  daily,  und  the  drainage  of  a  population  of  about 
600,000  being  discharged  into  the  Thames  abovo  that  point,  at  the  rate  of  about  30 
gallons  per  head  daily,  the  sewage-contamination  of  the  water,  according  to  these 
data,  would  amount  to  about  22,500  pts.  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  water. 

If  any  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  substance,  originating  from  this  sewage,  had  not 
undergone  complete  oxidation,  its  presence  in  the  water  would  be  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  organic  substanco  contained  in  the  water.  If  the  nitrogenous 
organic  substance  in  water  could  be  regarded  as  originating  solely  from  sewage,  and 
the  nitrogen  could  be  accurately  estimated,  it  would  be  possiblo  to  determine  the  pre- 
sent sewage-contamination  of  river-water.  Thus,  the  amount  of  organic  nitrogen  given 
by  Professor  Frankland,  as  existing  in  the  water  supplied  to  London  from  the  Thames 
during  tho  months  of  January  and  February  1868,  is,  on  the  average,  00045  grins, 
per  litre,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  4,500  pts.  of  actual  sewage  in  1,000,000  pts. 
of  water,  or  nearly  *5  per  cent.  ( Weekly  Returns  of  the  Registrar- General,  xxix.  35,  69). 
But  as  this  quantity  is  little  above  the  average  apparent  error  of  experiment  (p.  1031), 
such  a  result  may  be  disregarded.  The  met  hods  by  which  these  estimations  are  made, 
are  described  under  the  head  of  Water  Analysis  (p.  1026). 

The  amount  of  chlorine  in  fresh  water,  existing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sodic  chloride,  will 
often  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  indicate  whether  it  has  been  contaminated  with  sewage 
or  other  forms  of  animal  rofuso,  and  also,  in  tho  case  of  water  containing  organic  sub- 
stance, whether  that  is  of  vegetal  or  animal  origin.  It  must  bo  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  any  inference  from  tho  presence  of  chlorine  in  water  must  (as  in  the  case  of 
nitrates)  be  limited  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  contents 
of  moat  natural  water,  and  that,  in  certain  localities,  it  exists  in  larger  amount  in  water 
than  in  others.  As  a  rule,  water  containing  as  much  as  *0l  grm.  of  chlorine  per  litre 
may  be  suspected  of  being  contaminated  with  drainage.  (See  R.  A.  Smith,  On  the 
Examination  of  Water  for  Organic  Matter,  Proc.  PhiTos.  Soc.  Manch.) 

The  wholesomeness  of  water  appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with  its  state  of 
aeration.    In  perfectly  aerated  water,  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  is  as  1  :  2  by 
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volume  (pp.  10)4,  1017) ;  and  as  this  ratio  is  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  decomposition 
of  organic  substance  in  tho  water  (p.  1018),  the  estimation  of  the  gaseous  content*  d 
water  will  often  serve,  in  conjunction  with  the  permanganate  test,  to  indicate  the  actual 
character  of  tho  water,  as  regards  organic  substance.  Whenever  the  oiygen  mnountt 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  nitrogen,  and  the  water  also  causes  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  permanganate,  tho  presence  of  decomposing  organic  substance  is  probabk 
(Miller,  loc.  cit.  p.  124.) 

But  water  which  is  in  a  normal  state  of  aeration,  and  does  not  cause  any  great  re- 
duction of  permanganate,  may  still  contain  organic  substance,  either  diseohed  or 
suspended,  which  is  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  therefore  capable  of  rendering  tbc 
water  unwholesome  o f  m  a n n  and  B 1  y  t h,  loc.  cit.  p.  5).  Such  water,  under  the  ic- 
fluence  of  warmth  and  light,  often  becomes  putrid,  and  evolves  stinking  gases,  a 
presents  a  copious  development  of  conforvae  and  other  minute  organisms.  The  cap- 
bility  of  water  to  remain  for  some  days  at  a  temperature  of  about  22°  C,  withoti 
undergoing  such  change,  is  therefore  another  important  point  to  be  observed  in  rdvmx 
to  tho  question  of  wholesomenoss.    (Angus  Smith,  he.  cit.  p.  1.) 

River-water  is  frequently  so  turbid,  from  the  presence  of  suspended  organic  sub- 
stance, as  to  be  unfit  for  uso  without  undergoing  filtration.  This  is  generally  tfttf^ 
on  the  large  scale — sand,  gravel,  and  similar  materials  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Bt 
this  means  the  amount  of  organic  substance  is  to  some  extent  reduced,  and  even  the 
saline  contents  appear  to  be  partially  abstracted. 

Tho  most  effectual  method  of  pnrifying  water  appears  to  be  that  proposed  by  Pr. 
Clark,  of  adding  lime-water  in  such  proportion  as  to  combine  with  the  free  carUtttf 
anhydride,  and  thus  precipitate  great  part  of  the  calcic  carbonate.  By  this  means  tV 
water  is  rendered  soft,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  organic  substance  is  remcToL 
Unfortunately,  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  renders  the  water  flat  and  unpa- 
latable, and  the  vast  mass  of  calcic  carbonate  produced  constitutes  a  serious  difficulty. 
The  addition  of  alum  or  aluminic  chloride  in  small  amount  to  the  water  has  aUobwn 
proposed  for  separating  calcic  carbonate  and  suspended  organic  substance  by  nnat«o< 
the  basic  aluminium  salt  produced,and  then  adding  sodic  carbonate  to  ensure  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  alumina.  Tho  addition  of  sodic  silicate  to  water  intended  for  the  use  of 
factories  has  been  proposed  by  Buff  and  Versmann,  so  as  to  precipitate  tho  calcium  and 
magnesium  as  silicates,  and  render  tho  water  soft 

Sea-water  is  rendered  fit  for  drinking  on  board  vessels  by  distillation,  and  afterMW 
forcing  air  into  tho  condensed  water.  (See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arte,  Manufacture.** 
Mine*,  iii.  985.)  B.  fl.  P 

WATER  AX AI.Y8IS.  The  examination  of  natural  water  is  most  frequent 
required  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  fitness  for  economic  and  technical  use,  s>c*- 
times  also  for  ascertaining  tho  character  of  mineral  water  employed  for  medial 
purposes.  &c.  The  mode  of  operating  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  relate 
to  tho  estimation  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  dissolved  contents;  but,  in  refer- 
ence to  water  intended  for  ordinary  use,  several  special  methods  of  examination  if* 
adopted  for  estimating  tho  dogree  of  hardness,  amount  and  nature  of  tho  organic 
stance,  &c,  which  are  not  employed  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  water. 

Tho  specific  gravity  of  water  is  best  ascertained  by  filling  a  flask  of  known  capso? 
(100  to  300  c.c),  and  furnished  with  a  long  tubular  stopper,  with  tho  water  at  a  ten- 
perature  of  15o°  C,  and  weighing.  The  specific  gravity  of  freshwater  general1 
differs  so  littlo  from  that  of  puro  water  that  its  determination  is  not  a  matter  of  b»;!> 
importance. 

The  colour  of  water  should  be  observed  by  filling  a  flat-bottomed  glass  tube  withtfc 
water,  and  looking  down  through  it  at  a  white  object,  beside  a  similar  tube  filled  no 
pure  water.  The  presence  of  suspended  substance  and  minute  vegetal  or  animal  cts* 
nisms  is  also  to  bo  noted,  as  well  as  the  smell  or  taste,  both  cold  and  when  dig&J 
warmed. 

Water  is  often  eithor  alkaline  or  acid,  and  to  ascertain  this  it  should  be  tested  li* 
very  delicate  litmus-paper,  observing  whether  any  change  of  colour  produced  on  & 
disappears  or  not  when  the  paper  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air.    In  such  ea** 
reaction  may  be  duo  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  of  ammonia. 
intended  for  analysis  should  always  be  put  at  once  into  stoppered  glass  bottles 
collected,  and  theso  should  be  quite  filled,  and  distinctly  labelled. 

Estimation  of  Total  dissolved  Solid  Contents. — This  is  effected  by  evaporating  akiK1*1 
volume  of  the  water— from  half  a  litre  to  1  or  2  litres — nearly' to  dryness  in  a  pi*' 
tnium-basin,  which  need  not  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  quantity  at  onenbet 
ran  bo  filled  up  from  time  to  time.  For  this  purpose  the  water  should  be  perfectlj 
clear ;  but  sometimes  the  separation  of  suspended  substance  cannot  well  be  effect*! 
otherwise  than  by  leaving  the  water  for  a  long  timo  to  settlo,  and  then  it  is  best  to 
ovaporato  tho  wator  as  it  is.  Caro  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  access  of  dust  or  fume* 
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and  to  guard  against  any  loss  by  spirting.  Water  containing  a  large  amount  of 
gaseous  contents  must  be  very  carefully  boated  at  first,  for  this  reason.  When  tho 
water  hAs  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity,  and  the  dissolved  contents  begin  to 
separate,  the  evaporation  is  completed  in  a  steam-bath,  and  the  residue  thoroughly 
dried  at  100°  C,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

With  mineral-water  containing  magnesic  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  which  aro 
liable  to  be  partially  decomposed  during  the  evaporation,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  known 
quantity  of  pure  sodic  carbonate,  just  sufficient  to  render  the  water  alkaline,  and  to 
deduct  tho  weight  from  that  of  the  dry  residue.  But  with  fresh  water  this  loss  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  and  it  is  preferable  not  to  use  sodic  carbonate,  which 
might  cause  decomposition  of  the  organic  substance.    (See  p.  1023.) 

This  result  is  useful  as  a  control  of  those  obtained  in  estimating  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  solid  contents.  No  very  close  correspondence  can  be  expected, 
however,  especially  when  the  residue  is  dried  only  at  100°  C,  since  it  may  then  con- 
tain hydrated  salts ;  but  this  is  probably  the  best  temperature  to  employ  genorally,  and 
at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance. 

Estimation  of  fixed  Mineral  Contents. — For  this  purpose  tho  residue  obtained  by  eva- 
porating tho  water  to  dryness,  is  ignited  until  all  the  carbon  of  the  organic  substance  is 
burnt  off,  and  the  weight  noted.  As  earthy  carbonates  might  be  partially  decomposed 
by  this  treatment,  the  residue  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  again  dried,  and  heated  to  about  500°  C,  this  operation  being  repeated  until 
tho  weight  remains  constant.  This  result,  like  the  previous  one,  is  chiefly  useful  as  a 
control  of  the  other  results  of  analysis. 

Estimation  of  Suspended  Substance. — It  is  often  very  difficult  to  render  turbid  water 
clear  by  filtration,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to  evaporate  the  water  at  once  with  the 
suspended  substance,  and  to  fill  a  large  stoppered  bottle  of  known  capacity  with  the 
water,  leaving  it  until  the  suspended  substance  has  subsided ;  then  to  draw  off  the 
clear  water,  collect  the  sediment  on  a  filter,  dried  and  weighed  at  100°  C,  dry  it  at  tho 
6ame  temperature,  and  woigh,  afterwards  burning  the  filter  and  its  contents,  and 
weighing  the  residue.  The  weight  of  the  suspended  substance  dried  at  100°  is  then 
to  be  deducted  from  that  of  tho  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  water  (p.  1026), 
and  after  its  ignition  the  weight  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  ignited  residue  of 
evaporation. 

Estimation  of  Hardness. — Clark's  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  pure 
water  is  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  of  soap,  and  shaken  fur 
a  few  minutes,  a  froth  is  produced,  which  is  persistent  for  some  minutes,  while,  on  tho 
contrary,  when  tho  water  contains  calcic  or  magnesic  salts  in  solution,  no  such  froth  is 
produced  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soap-solution  has  been  added  to  decompose  theso 
salts.  The  quantity  of  soap-solution  requisite  to  produce  tho  froth  in  water  containing 
such  salts  is,  moreover,  to  such  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  these  salts 
in  the  water,  that  with  a  soap-solution  of  known  volumetric  value,  the  degreo  of  hard- 
ness is  indicated  by  the  quantity  requisite  to  produce  tho  froth  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water. 

The  hardness  of  water  is  expressed  in  degrees;  each  of  which  represents  01  grm. 
of  calcic  carbonate,  or  its  equivalent  of  any  other  calcic  or  raagnesian  salt  in  the  litre 
of  water. 

The  soap-solution  is  made  by  dissolving  white  curd-soap  in  alcohol  (specific  gravity 
«*-92),  and  its  strength  is  adjusted  so  that  100  c.c.  suffice  to  produce  the  froth  with 
100  c.c.  of  a  solution  having  20°  of  hardness.  This  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
•20  grm.  of  pure  calcic  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  acid,  then  dissolving  it  in  pure  water,  and  making 
up  the  volumo  to  exactly  1  litre.  This  standard  calcium-solution,  of  20°  of  hardness, 
is  preserved  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle.  A  series  of  other  calcium-standards,  varying 
from  one  degree  upwards,  may  bo  made  by  diluting  that  solution,  in  due  proportions, 
with  pure  water. 

Tho  water  to  be  examined  is  measured  with  a  pipette,  guaged  to  deliver  100  c.c.  into 
a  stoppered  bottle  of  about  double  that  capacity ;  and  the  soap-solution  is  added  to  it 
from  a  graduated  burette  in  smull  successive  portions,  tho  water  being  well  shaken  in 
the  bottle  after  each  addition.  This  is  continued  until  a  persistent  froth  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  second  experiment  is  then  made  comparatively,  with  tho 
water  and  the  standard  solution  to  which  it  approximates  most  closely  in  hardness. 

When  the  hardness  of  water  exceeds  20°,  the  indications  of  tho  soap-test  do  not 
correspond  with  the  amount  of  calcic  and  magnesic  salts  in  the  water,  and  in  that  case 
it  should  be  diluted  with  such  a  volume  of  pure  water,  that  its  hardness  is  reduced  to 
within  20©,  and  100  c.c.  of  the  mixture  tested.  The  degreo  of  hardness  found  for 
the  mixture  is  multiplied  by  2,  3,  or  4,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  water  has 
been  diluted. 

3  u  2 
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When  the  water  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  magnesic  salts,  the  indications 
of  the  soaf»-test  do  not  represent  the  full  decree  of  hardness.  It  is  therefore  always 
necessary,  after  applying  the  soap-tost,  to  ascertain  whether  magnesic  salts  are  present, 
or  their  presence  may  be  recognised  by  tho  curdy  appearance  of  the  water  aftt-r  the 
exjieriment.    (Campbell,  Phil.  Mag.  xxxvii.  171.) 

After  estimating  the  total  hardness  of  water  as  above,  a  known  quantity  of  xht 
water  should  be  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  tube  three  or  four  feet  long, 
restingon  its  neck  by  a  bulb  blown  at  tho  lower  end,  to  serve  for  condensing  the  water- 
vapour.  When  tho  water  is  cold,  some  pure  water  is  added,  to  make  up  exactly  forth* 
loss  by  evaporation,  and  tho  hardness  is  again  estimated  by  the  soap-test.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  to  bo  reduced,  after  tho  water  has  been  boiled,  in  consequence  of  the  prvcir-i- 
tat  ion  of  calcic  and  magnesic  carbonates,  originally  held  in  solution  by  carbosk 
anhydride. 

intimation  of  the  Carbonates  precipitated  by  Boiling. — For  this  purpose  the  precipitat* 
formed  in  tho  last  experiment  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at 
100  ,  and  weighed  ;  any  portion  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  flask  may  be  weighrd 
by  drying  the  flask,  weighing  itt  and  deducting  tho  weight  of  the  flask.  The  whole  o! 
tho  precipitate  is  theu  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  calcium  and  the  magne- 
sium separated  and  estimated  (iii.  753  ;  i.  717).  This  precipitate  may  contain  uva, 
manganese,  phosphoric  acid,  silica,  and- sulphuric  acid,  which  should  be  tested  for  and. 
if  requisite,  estimated.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  analysis  of  fresh  water,  it  is  de*irall«? 
to  evaporate  tho  water  to  one-half  or  one-fourth,  before  collecting  the  precipitate. 

FMimation  of  the  Gascon*  Contents. — For  this  purpose  a  globular  glass  fl^sk  A 
{Jig.  822)  of  about  half  a  litre  or  a  litre  capacity,  and  having  a  strong  piece  of  vulcanic 

caoutchouc  tube  B  tight  y 
Fig.  822.  fitted  to  its  neck,  is  quii« 

filled  with  the  water  to 
be   examined,  and  th*n 
closed  by  means  of  a  hr*w 
screw -clamp    C,  whirl: 
presses  tho  sides  of  the 
tube  close  together.  The 
other  end  of  the  caout- 
chouc tube  is  then  tight  It 
connected  with  the  l-u 
glass  tul>e  D  K  F,  havinz  * 
bulb  at  F.    This  bulb  is 
partly  filled  with  water 
which  is  made  to  boil 
brisklv,  while  the  cl 
C  is  still  closed,  and  tho 
delivery  end  of  the  tab* 
I)  dips  into  mercury,  >o 
as  to  drive  the  air  out  of 
the  tube.    After  the  fail- 
ing has  been  continual 
for  1 0  or  1 5  minutes,  un*  1 
no  more  air  escapes  at  P. 
the  jar  M  is  filled  «*ft 
mercury,  and  placed  ore 
the  delivery  end  of  t&f 
tube.     The  clamp  C  i* 
then  removed,  and  b<=»: 
gfei,  applied  to  the  flask  A, 
jfe-  until  the  water  boil*.  The 
~>      boiling  must  be  stead  1I7 
^    kept  up  for  fully  an  hour, 
and  at  last  tho  water  is  made  to  boil  briskly  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  fill  :>r 
delivery-tube  with  steam,  and  drive  all  the  gas  discharged  from  the  water  out  of  tb? 
tube  into  tho  jar  M.    The  gas  is  then  measured  and  analysed  in  the  usual 
(Analysis  of  Gases,  i.  268.) 

Estimation  of  Organic  Substance. — For  tho  reasons  already  stated  (at  p.  1023).  the 
loss  of  weight,  caused  by  igniting  tho  residue  left  on  evaporating  water  to  dryness 
affords  no  adequate  indication  of  the  amount  of  organic  substance ;  but  it  is  often  use- 
ful to  observe  the  effect  of  heat  upon  this  residue  when  igniting  it  (p.  1027).  m  a  mean* 
of  judging  as  to  tho  amount  and  nature  of  the  organic  substance  present,  uod  also  as  to 
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the  presence  of  nitrates.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining water  for  organic  substance,  but  the  one  which  has  been  most  used  is  based 
upon  the  characteristically-marked  oxidising  action  of  potassic  permanganate.  Oxalic 
acid,  dissolved  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  readily  and  completely 
oxidised  by  permanganate,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  as  follows: 

Mn-'K'OM  (2SMuO«) 
3SIP0*  \~\    SK-0'  $  +  3Ua 

(  5  0        (80)  |       5  H»0 

5  CH'O*  (450)1  "  10  CO'. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  are  added  to 
water  containing  organic  substance  and  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  permanganate  yields  oxygen  to  the  organic  substance,  and  the  violet  colour  disap- 
pears. By  testing  the  water  with  a  permanganate-solution  of  known  strength.il  is 
therefore  possiblo  to  ascertain  how  much  oxygen  the  organic  substance  it  contaius^nay 
be  capable  of  abstracting  from  permanganate. 

The  permanganate-solution  for  testing  water  should  be  of  such  strength  that  1  c.c. 
will  be  capable  of  yielding  exactly  0001  grm.  of  oxygen  (  =  '0003955  crystallised  per- 
manganate). Its  strength  should  be  adjusted,  immediately  before  using  it,  by  means  of 
a  fre>hly-preparcd  solution  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  containing  7875  grm.  per  litre. 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  warmed  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  should 
decolorise  exactly  100  c.c.  of  the  permanganate-solution. 

In  applying  the  test,  a  litre  of  the  water  is  mixed  with  acid  in  a  glass  flask,  and  the 
permanganate  added  from  a  graduated  burette,  in  small  successive  portions,  until  the 
water  retains  a  very  faint  violet  tinge,  the  rate  of  decoloration  being  noted  mean- 
while. It  is  then  left  for  some  minutes,  and  if  the  colour  disappears,  a  further  quan- 
tity is  added,  the  observation  being  continued  in  this  way  forjwo  or  three  hours  or 
more.  When  the  colour  remain-  unalt<  n  d  for  hall  an  houjtfpfrolumc  of  permanga- 
nate-solution, read  off  in  cubic  centimetres,  with  a  mm.  I  aedut-i  iou  for  the  portion 
which  has  remained  unaltered,  gives  the  quantity  of  oxy-''ttlGl|>eorl..-d,  in  tenths  of  a 


milligramme  per  litre  of  water.  By  operating  in  this  way^ome  judgment  may  bo 
formed  as  to  the  Btate  of  the  organic  substance,  or  some  portion  of  it,  from  the  rate  of 
decoloration.    (It.  A.  Smith,  Estimation  of  Organic  Substamc  in  Water,  p.  7  ) 

The  decoloration  produced  during  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes,  may  l>o  taken  to. 
represent  putrescent  or  readily  oxidisable  organic  substance,  regard,  being  had  to  the 
possible  presence  of  nitrites  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  organic  substance  is  generally  found 
to  require  a  much  longer  time  for  oxidation — often  as  much  as  24  hours. 

The  test  may  also  be  applied  by  adding  at  onco  a  measured  excess  of  the  permanga- 
nate-solution to  the  water,  and  leaving  it  for  thres  hours,  then  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  potassic  iodide-solution  with  some  starch-paste,  and  estimating  the  quantity 
of  iodine  liberated  by  the  excess  of  permanganate,  witj^astandard  solution  of  disodic 
hyposulphite  containing  1  grm.  of  tho  salt  per  litr^JWie  quantity  of  this  solution 
required  to  destroy  tho  blue  tint  must  be  read  off  theiat^rat  that  colour  disappears,  as  it 
returns  after  some  time.  The  difference  in  cubic  •  entim<  1  res  between  the  permanganate- 
solution  added,  and  the  hyposulphite-solution  used.  gives  the  volume  of  permanganate 
decolorised  by  the  organic  substance  of  tho  water.  (Miller,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvui.  117.) 

If  the  water  under  examination  should  contain  nitrites,  they  would  decolorise 
permanganate  in  the  same,  way  as  organic  substance  ;  but  their  action  is  so  very  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  organic  substance,  that  the  decoloration  due  to  them  may  be 
estimated  approximatively  by  this  difference,  or  still  better  as  directed  at  p.  1033.  For 
each  -001  grm.  per  litre  of  nitrous  acid  (NOJ),  000318  oxygen,  or  3478  c.c.  of 
permanganate-solution,  is  requisite. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  permanganate  test  is,  that  it  affords  no  certain  means  of 
distinguishing  between  harmless  orgauic  substance  and  that  which  may  be  deleterious, 
except  in  so  far  as  putr.  ^  -  i  t  nubsta;  -  would  probably  be  oxidised  by  the  permaneji- 
nate  most  readily  and  m  r^Medlv.  N-.r  d-  ■  -  il  ifford  any  means  of  distinguishing 
nitrogenous  organi.  •  a*flevT*n;  • ' .  i.-  considered  to  be  the  most  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  water  for  doiajB^Puse. 

With  tho  view  of  sup^Keding  the  permanganate  test,  it  has  been  suggested,  by 
Frankland  and  Armstrong  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxi.  77,  ft  &cq.\  that  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  of  the  organic  substance  may  be  estimated  by  operating  upon  the  water  residue, 
much  in  tho  same  way  as  tho  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  made  (i.  226  rt  seq.). 

For  tins  pni-;>o<£rf ',  litre  of  the  fresh  water  is  mixed  with  30  c.c,  of  n  fresh 
saturated  soluL|M>i" mm >hurous  acid,  and  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes.  By  this 
t  reatment,  th^HHpfr'"  are  completely  composed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  expelled. 
Unless  the  water  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonates,  2  grins,  of  sodic 
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sulphite  is  also  to  be  added,  for  ensuring  the  saturation  of  the  sulphuric  acids  after- 
wards produced  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water  to  dryness.  The  nitrites  atd 
nitrates  in  the  water  are  also  decomposed,  and  when  there  is  a  minute  quantity  of 
iron  or  phosphoric  acid  prcsont,  every  trace  of  nitrogen  existing  in  those  forms  i» 
separated.  To  ensure  this  result,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  solution  to  the  water  before  evaporating  it.  The  residue  obtained  from  a 
solution  of  '1  grm.  potassic  nitrate  (  =  "014  grm.  N)  and  "1  gnn.  sodic  chloride  in  port 
water,  treated  as  above  described,  gave,  on  combustion,  "00259  grm.  of  nitrogen ;  lei 
the  residues  of  similar  solutions,  to  which  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  had  been  addoi, 
gave  no  trace  of  nitrogen  on  combustion.  Three  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solutict 
removed  all  trace  of  nitrates  from  half  a  litre  of  water  containing  24  G6  parts  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  in  1,000,000  pts. 
^■oAfter  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness,  at  100°  C,  the  dry  residue  is  mixed  with  t 
fewWrammes  of  plumbic  chromate,  and  tho  whole  transferred,  in  tho  usual  wat 
(i.  $K ),  to  a  tube  16  inches  long  and  scaled  at  one  end.  The  tube  is  then  charged  with 
pome  granulated  cupric  oxide,  and  with  bright  copper  turnings  for  about  3  inches,  cf 
its  length  at  the  front  part,  and  the  open  end  drawn  out  before  the  blowpipe  and  twtt 
downwards,  so  that  it  can  be  connected  with  a  Sprengel  exhaustion-pump  by  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tube,  and  the  connection  immersed  in  a  small  vessel  of  water  (as  shown  at  A, 
fig.  823).  The  front  part  of  the  combustion-tube  is  then  made  hot,  and  the  pump  worked 

Fig.  823. 


rfectlv  exhausted  as  possible 
1  it  is  advisable  to  alio* 
ly  complete,  when  a  r»pid 


for  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  the  air  in  the  tub* 
The  calibre  of  the  pump-tube  should  be  1  mi 
the  mercury  to  flow  very  slowly,  until  the  exhaust  r 
stream  is  necessary  to  remove  tho  last  portion  of  air. 

To  prevent  any  leakage  of  utmospheric  air  into  the  ptftnp,  the  caoutchouc  piscii- 
eock  at  B  should  bo  onclosed  in  a  wide  piece  of  vulcanised  tubo,  and  the  clamp  placed 
outside  this,  while  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled  with  glycerin,  no 
that  the  pinchcock  is  «  utirelj  immersed  in  this  liquid.  With  thjfjirrangement, 
is  shown  on  a  larger  scalo  at  D,  the  vacuum  romains  perfect  < 

A  tube  d,  filled  with  mercury,  is  then  placed  over  the  bent 
mercury  trough  C,  to  collect  the  gaseous  products ;  and  the  omim*;  conducted  ia 
tho  usual  way  (i.  233),  care  being  taken  that  it  proceeds  very  slowly  at  first,  otherwise 


al  days. 

e  pump  in  the 
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a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  might  bo  formed.  The  operation  usually  lasts 
nearly  an  hour,  and  at  its  conclusion  no  gas  will  have  passed  into  the  tube  d,  unless 
the  water  residue  contained  much  organic  substance.  The  pump  is  then  set  to  work 
again  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  to  transfer  tho  gas  into  the  tube  d.  This  gas,  consist- 
ing of  carbonic  anhydride,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrogen,  is  analysed  in  the  usual  way 
(Analysis  of  Gases,  i.  268).  By  this  method,  -0000005  grm.  carbon,  and  -000001  grm. 
nitrogen,  are  stated  to  be  distinctly  measurable  quantities. 

The  quantities  of  gases  thus  obtained  represent  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  tho 
organic  substance  contained  in  a  litre  of  tho  water,  and  any  nitrogen  present  in  the 
water  as  ammonia.  As  tho  amount  of  ammonia  is  estimated  separately,  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  it  can  be  deducted  from  tho  total  quantity. 

Tho  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  evidently  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upou  tho  perfect  removal  of  air  from  tho  tube  by  the  Sprengel  pump ;  and 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  done,  two  combustions  were  made  with 
•01  grm.  sugar,  and  tho  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  was  019  c.c,  and  -013  c.c.  at  0°  C. 
and  760  mm.  pressure,  corresponding  to  -000024  and  '000016  grm.  of  nitrogen,  or 
•024  and  016  parts  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water. 

Tho  correction  to  be  made  for  the  error  thus  arising  from  imperfect  exhaustion,  is 
comprised  in  another  correction  for  errors  of  manipulation  and  apparatus,  the  amount 
of  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  making  several  blank  experiments,  in  which  a  btreof 
pure  water  mixed  with  15  c.  c.  of  sulphurous  acid  solution,  and  about  1  grm.  of  recontly 
ignited  sodic  chloride,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  combustion  mado  with  tho 
residue,  as  above  described.  The  mean  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  found  in 
these  experiments,  are  to  be  deducted  from  those  obtained  in  tho  combustion  of  water 
residues.  In  order  to  reduce  these  errors  to  a  minimum,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  ensure  the  purity  of  tho  cuprie  oxide  and  plumbic  chromate,  &c.  used  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  to  guard  against  any  access  of  dust  or  organic  substance  to  them,  or  to  the 
water,  during  any  stage  of  the  operation. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  method  may  be  depended  upon  for  estimating  the 
minute  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  tho  organic  substances  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  litre  of  water,  several  experiments  were  made  with  pure  water,  mixed 
with  carbonates  and  known  quantities  of  sugar  or  urea,  varying  from  01  to  -035  grm. 
per  litre.  The  results  obtained  for  carbon  differed  from  the  calculated  quantities  to 
the  extent  of  from  1*28  to  15  por  cent.,  the  average  apparent  error  being  -00043  grm. 
on  tho  carbon;  tho  largest  difference  representing  1-22,  and  the  smallest  -06  parts  of 
carbon  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water,  or  2*022  and  -3  parts  of  the  organic  sul  stance. 
The  results  obtained  for  nitrogen  differed  from  the  calculated  quantities  to  tho  extent 
of  from  -64  to  5*83  per  cent.,  and  in  one  instance  25*  1  per  cent.,  the  average  apparent 
error  being  '00035  grm.  on  the  nitrogen;  the  largest  difference  representing!  'il  and 
•55,  and  the  smallest  03  parts  of  nitrogen  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water,  or  2-59,  117, 
and  -13  parts  of  the  organic  substance.  The  quantities  of  nitrogen  operated  upon  in 
these  experiments  wero  much  larger  than  those  found  in  water  of  moderate  quality. 
With  mixtures  of  pure  water,  calcic  carbonate,  and  sewuge,  in  three  different  propor- 
tions, the  following  results  were  obtained : 


Sewago  

100,000 
900,000 

10,000 
990,000 

1,000 
909,000 

In  1,000.000  parts. 

Organic  Carbon  .... 

„       Nitrogen,  and  J 
Nitrogen  of  Ammonia) 

302 
3-30 

•33 
•33 

05 
04 

The  method  proposed  by  Wank lyn  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Smith 
(Chem.  Soc.  J.  xx.  445,  591),  relates  especially  to  tho  nitrogenous  organic  substance  in 
water.  It  does  not,  any  more  than  the  combustion  or  tho  permanganate  method,  afford 
the  means  of  estimating  the  actual  amount  of  this  substance  ;  but  it  has  the  advantago 
of  being  directly  applicable  to  the  water  itself,  and  of  furnishing  results  in  a  very 
short  time  without  much  trouble,  so  that,  in  regard  to  nitrogenous  organic  substance, 
it  corresponds  to  the  soap-te6t  as  regards  hardness.  This  method  of  testing  the 
quality  of  water  is  based  upon  tho  fact  that  albumin  and  tho  nitrogenous  substances 
somotimes  present  in  water,  yield  a  considerable  portion  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  when  heated  with  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  potassic  permanganate. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  placo  to  separate  tho  ammonia  existing  as 
such  in  the  water,  and  to  decompose  any  urea  that  may  bo  present.  The  operation  is 
conducted  as  follows  :— 
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I.  A  litre  of  tho  water  is  mixod  with  about  2  grms.  eodic  carbonate  in  a  retort,  and 
rapidly  distilled,  until  the  distillate,  collected  in  separate  fractions  of  100  c.  c,  no 
longer  gives  any  indication  of  ammonia  with  Nessler's  test.  With  ordinarily  good 
water,  th  s  generally  happens  when  about  300  c.  c.  has  passtd  over,  and  then  the 
distillation  is  stopped.  Tho  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  first  100  c.c.  may  be  esti- 
mated as  ammonia  actually  present  in  the  water,  and  that  in  the  remainder  of  tbe 
distillate  as  representing  urea,  or  the  whole  may  be  estimated  together  (see  underjL 
The  decomposition  of  urea  by  boiling  with  sodic  carbonate  appears  to  depend  v<tj 
much  ou  the  presence  of  such  impurities  as  generally  accompany  it  in  urine  or  sewage; 
pure  urea  is  very  slowlv  and  imporfectly  decomposed  {ioe.  cU.  p.  594). 

II.  The  portion  of  the  water  romaining  in  the  retort  is  then  mixed  with  20  c.e.  of 
caustic  potash  solution— equal  parts  potash  and  water — and  again  distilled.  When 
300  c.  c.  has  passed  over,  the  distillation  is  stopped,  and  the  ammonia  in  the  distills* 
estimated  by  the  Nessler  test. 

III.  About  '3  grms.  of  crystallised  potassic  permanganate  is  then  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  retort,  and,  if  requisite,  100  or  200  c.c.  of  pure  water,  the  distillation 
recommenced,  and  continued  until  300  c.c.  has  come  over.  The  ammonia  in  this  dis- 
tillate is  estimated  as  before,  and  taken,  together  with  that  in  the  second  distillate,  as 
representing  about  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  albuminoid  substance  present  hi 
the  litre  of  water. 

Experiments  made  with  solutions  containing  from  7  to  42  pts.  fresh  white  of  egg, 
or  from  1  to  6  pts.  of  dry  white  of  egg  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  pure  water,  gave,  by  this 
treatment,  quantities  of  ammonia  which  corresponded  with  the  quantities  of  white  of 
egg  to  within  5  per  cent.,  the  average  absolute  error  being  '000004  grm.  on  the 
calculated  quantity  of  ammonia  obtainable. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia. — A  litre  of  tho  water  is  mixed  with  2  grms.  sodic  carbonate, 
and  distilled  until  100  or  200  c.c.  has  passed  over,  and  the  ammonia  estimated  in  the 
distillate  by  Nessler's  method. 

The  test-liquid  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  with  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  in  4  parts  of  water,  until  the 
mercuric  iodide  formed  ceases  to  be  dissolved  on  stirring  the  mixture ;  then  adding 
potash-solution — equal  parts  potash  and  water — until  the  potash  amounts  to  rx 
times  as  much  as  the  mercuric  chloride,  and  diluting  with  water  until  the  liquid  con- 
tains about  25  grammes  per  litre  of  mercuric  chlorido.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  liquid 
becomes  clear  and  colourless,  and  it  is  then  decanted  off  for  use. 

About  3  c.c.  of  this  test-liquid  is  added  to  one- half  of  the  distillate  from  tho  water, 
in  a  tall  narrow  glass  jar,  and  if  it  contains  no  ammonia  no  alteration  of  colour  is 
produced ;  but  if  ammonia  is  present,  to  tho  extent  of  more  than  -002  per  litre,  the 
water  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  is  deeper  in  proportion  to  tho  quantity  of  am- 
monia, and  when  this  is  largo  a  precipitate  is  produced. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  tho  distillate  may  bo  estimated,  approximately,  by  the 
depth  of  colour,  and  afterwards  more  accurately  by  comparing  the  depth  of  colour 
produced  in  the  other  half  of  tho  distillate  with  that  produced  in  an  equal  iWumr  of  a 
solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  ammonia,  as  nearly  as  can  bo  judged  equal  to 
that  in  the  distillate,  on  adding  to  each  equal  quantities  of  tho  test-solution,  and 
repeating  this  comparative  observation  with  different  quantities  of  ammonia,  until  the 
tint  of  the  standard  solution  coincides  with  that  of  the  distillate.  For  this  purpose  a 
standard  solution  of  ammonic  chloride,  containing  317  grm.  («•  -1  grm.  NH1)  per 
litre,  is  prepared,  and  kept  for  making  the  solutions  for  comparison,  by  mixing  a 
measurea  quantity  with  pure  water  to  the  volume  of  100  c.c 

By  this  means  very  small  quantities  of  ammonia  may  be  estimated  to  within  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  actual  quantity.  When  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  w/uter 
exceeds  001  grm.  per  litre,  the  distillate  must  be  diluted  with  water  free  from  am- 
monia before  applying  the  test ;  or  tho  ammonia  may  be  estimated  with  a  standard 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (i.  190,  261). 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. — The  presence  of  nitrates  or  nitrites  in  water 
may  be  indicated  by  the  deflagration  of  tho  residue  left  on  evaporation,  when  it  is 
ignited;  or  one  of  the  tasts  for  nitric  or  nitrous  acids  (described  in  iv.  83,  85 » 
may  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  wafer  evaporated  to  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  and 
filtered.  The  amount  of  nitrous  acid  may  bo  approximately  estimated  by  means  of 
permanganate-solution,  especially  if  there  is  no  organic  substance  present,  or  if  it  can 
be  separated  by  mixing  the  water,  before  evaporating  it,  with  a  few  drops  of  alum  in  ic 
chloride,  and  then  with  sodic  carbonate,  and  filtering.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
permanganate  decolorised  by  nitrates,  represents  -0002875  grm.  NO*.  The  results 
thus  obtained  will  always  be  somewhat  uncertain. 

Professor  Frankland  estimates  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites  by  a  method  based  on  the  reduction  of  the  acids  by  mercury 
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(Cram,  Phil.  Mag.  xxx.  426).  A  litre  or  half  a  litre  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  argentic  sulphate  to  convert  any  chlorides 
into  sulphates,  and  filtered-  When  the  water  contains  nitrites,  thpy  should  be  con- 
verted into  nitrates  before  the  evaporation,  by  means  of  permanganate-solution. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  in  a  small  beaker,  to  about  2  or  3  c.c.,  and 
transferred  to  a  glass  tube  open  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  stopcock  and  funnel- 
shaped,  mouth  at  the  other  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  824.  This  tube  is  first 
filled  with  mercury  in  the  mercury-trough,  and  after  the  water-residue  has 
been  poured  in,  the  beaker  is  rinsed  first  with  water,  and  then  with  rather 
more  than  3  cc.  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  also  poured  into  the  tube,  care  begin 
taken  to  avoid  the  admission  of  any  air  below  the  stopcock.  This  is  then 
closed,  and  the  lower  eud  of  thotube  is  closed,  while  immersed  in  tho  mercury- 
trough,  by  the  thumb ;  so  that,  on  removing  the  tube  from  the  trough,  the 
contents  of  the  tube  may  be  shaken  well  together,  while  an  unbroken  column 
of  mercury,  at  least  an  inch  long,  remains  between  the  acid  liquid  and  the 
thumb.  The  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  soon  begins  to  exert  a  pressure  within 
the  tube,  which  should  be  resisted ;  and  within  five  minutes,  when  the 
reaction  would  be  at  an  end,  the  gas  is  transferred  under  mercury  to  a  suit- 
able measuring  apparatus,  and  the  volumo  determined  in  the  usual  way. 

To  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  this  method,  two  experiments  were  made 
with  *02  and  '01  grm.  of  potassic  nitrate ;  these  gave  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
which  were  -000125  and  000038  grm.  in  excess  of  the  calculated  quantities. 
It  was  ascertained  that  urea,  creatine,  uric  and  hippuric  acid,  gave  no  trace  of 
gas  when  agitated  with  mercury  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — A  litre  of  the  water  is  evaporated  in  a 
beaker  to  one-fourth  or  less,  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dis- 
solve any  precipitate,  baric  chloride  solution  added  in  excess,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate collected  as  described  at  p.  537. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine. — A  litre  or  more  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  about 
200  c.c,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  estimated  as  argentic 
chloride,  as  described  in  i.  903. 

With  water  containing  large  amounts  of  sulphates  or  chlorides,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  operate  on  so  much  as  a  litre,  or  to  evaporate  the  water.  This 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  qualitative  examination  of  the  water. 

Estimation  of  Carbonic  Acid. — That  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  cor- 
responds to  the  neutral  carbonates  in  the  water,  may  be  estimated  by  evapo- 
rating a  quantity  of  the  water  nearly  to  dryness,  in  a  small  glass  flask,  and  treating  the 
residue  as  described  under  the  heads  Acidimktry  and  Alkalimetry  (i.  38  and  119). 

Tho  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  mineral-water  may  also  be  estimated  by  mixing 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  with  about  one-fifth  of  a  perfectly  clear  solution  of 
baric  chloride  and  ammonia  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and  leaving  it  for  some  days 
until  the  precipitate  has  perfectly  subsided.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  off,  as 
much  as  possible  without  access  of  air,  tho  bottle  filled  with  warm  water  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  closed,  and  left  till  the  precipitate  has  subsided ;  the  clear  liquid  is  then 
decanted,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  the  precipitate  is  sufficiently  washed.  It 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  care  being  taken  that  any  por- 
tion causticised  during  the  burning  of  tho  filter  is  reconverted  into  carbonate.  Tho 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  then  estimated,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  a  portion  of  this 
precipitate,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  fig.  6  (i.  119);  but  having 
a  bulb  blown  on  the  tube  a  b  at  the  upper  end,  while  tho  lower  end  reaches  only  half- 
way into  the  flask,  and  is  contracted,  so  that  the  arid  contained  in  the  bulb  at  b  cannot 
flow  out  into  tho  flask,  while  the  wax  or  caoutchouc  plug  is  in  its  place.  After 
weighing  the  flask,  the  plug  is  loosened  for  an  instant  to  let  out  some  acid,  and  this  is 
repeated  from  timo  to  time  until  tho  carbonate  is  completely  decomposed.  The  flask  A 
is  then  placed  in  hot  water,  suction  applied  very  gently  to  tho  tube  d,  while  tho  plug 
is  loosened  at  the  same  moment,  and  air  is  drawn  through  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
entirely  roraovod,  when  the  apparatus  is  again  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — A  litre  or  more  of  tho  water,  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  is  mixed  with  some  thin  starch-paste  in  a  largo  flask,  and  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassic  iodide  added  from  a  graduated  buretto,  until  a  persistent  blue  colorution 
is  produced.  The  iodine-solution  used  for  this  purpose  should  contain  '7938  grm.  per 
litre,  and  then  pach  cubic  centimetre  represents  -0001  grm.  sulphur. 

Estimation  of  Iodine  and  Br  ovime. — Tho  resuluo  obtained  by  evaporating  10  or  20 
litres  of  the  water  in  a  platinum-basin,  is  rubbed  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  until 
all  the  soluble  portion  is  extracted.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  In  the  residue,  iodine  is  estimated  with  palladic  chloride  as  directed  in 
iii.  296,  and  bromine  as  directed  in  i.  678. 
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The  portion  of  the  saline  residue  which,  is  not  dissolved  by  alcohol,  may  be  need  for 
estimating  silica,  aluminium,  manganese,  barium,  strontium,  phosphoric  acid,  lithium, 
fluorine,  &c.,  by  the  methods  described  under  these  several  heads.  Ciesiura  and  rubidium 
are  tested  for,  and  estimated,  as  described  in  i.  1113,  and  at  p.  130  of  this  volume. 

Boric  acid  is  tested  for  by  evaporating  a  quantity  of  the  water  to  a  small  bulk,  vitti 
sodic  carbonate  in  excess,  filtering,  and  nearly  saturating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  evaporating  almost  to  dryness,  separating  sodic  chloride  by  filtration,  s&J 
testing  the  filtrate  as  described  in  i.  639. 

Estimation  of  Silica. — The  residue  left  after  ignition  of  the  solid  contents  (p. 102"), 
is  moistened  with  water,  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silica  sepa- 
rated  as  described  at  p.  245.  Sometimes  it  is  preferable  to  mix  a  litre  or  more  of  th* 
water  with  a  moderate  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  f-e 
the  estimation  of  silica. 

Estimation  of  Aluminium,  Iron,  Manganese,  and  Phosphoric  Acid.— The  filtrate 
from  the  silica  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  beaker;  then  mixed  with  ammoni; 
chloride,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  free  from  carbonate,  and  some  ammonic  sul- 
phide ;  and  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  well  covered  beaker.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed,  out  of  contact  with  air,  with  water  con- 
taining some  ammonic  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  set  aside,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
may  contain  alumina,  ferrous  and  manganous  sulphides,  and  phosphoric  acid,  is  either 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  if  the  quantity  is  very  small ;  or  it  is  dissolved  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  oxidise  the 
sulphides.  When  manganese  is  present  in  any  considerable  amount,  the  solution  ii 
nearly  neutralised  with  sodic  carbonate,  mixed  with  barytic  carbonate  in  excess, 
and  left  for  some  hours  in  the  cold.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  barium  separated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
aluminium  and  iron  separated  as  directed  under  Irok  (iii.  387).  The  filtrate  front 
the  precipitate  produced  by  barium-carbonate  will  contain  the  manganese :  the  barium  is 
separated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  manganese  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  ammonic  sulphide; 
and  the  washed  precipitate  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  should  be  tested 
for  calcium  and  magnesium.  When  man^moso  is  absent,  or  there  is  only  a  mintit« 
trace,  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphide  may  be  at  once  treated  with  potash  to  separate 
iron  and  aluminium. 

Estimation  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium. — The  filtrate  from  alumina  and  the  sul- 
phides is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonic  oxalate,  and  the  calcium  estimated  m 
directed  in  i.  717.  Magnesium  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  salts  with  morrow 
oxide  as  directed  in  iii.  753. 

Estimation  of  Sodium  and  Potassium. — The  filtrate  from  the  magnesia  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  weighed,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  for  sulphuric 
acid  by  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  strootie 
chloride,  and  some  alcohol.  If  ne  precipitate  appears,  sulphuric  acid  is  not  prases', 
and  potassium  is  then  separated  ana  estimated  with  platinic  chloride  (iv.  G99).  If  sul- 
phuric acid  is  present,  add  some  alcoholic  solution  of  strontic  chloride  and  some  alcohol 
to  the  solution,  and  let  it  stand  for  some  time ,  then  collect  the  strontic  sulphate  on  a 
filter,  wash  with  weak  alcohol,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Potassium  is  then  estimated  in 
the  filtrate  with  platinic  chloride.  By  deducting  from  the  total  weight  of  the  alkaline 
salts  the  weights  of  the  potassic  chloride  and  of  the  sodic  sulphate  corresponding  to  the 
sulphuric  acid  obtained  as  strontic  sulphate,  the  quantity  of  sodic  chloride  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  total  quantity  of  sodium  may  be  calculated  from  these  data.  (See 
Fresenius,  Quantitative  Analysis.) 

Potassium  and  sodium  may  also  be  estimated  by  evaporating  a  separate  portion  of 
the  water  to  a  small  bulk,  precipitating  sulphuric  acid  with  baric  chloride,  and  mag- 
nesia with  baryta-water,  filtering,  and  then  precipitating  the  excess  of  calcium  and 
barium  by  ammonic  carbonate,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness 
The  residue  is  ignited,  and  dissolved  in  water ;  and  when  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
are  perfectly  separated,  the  potassium  is  estimated  by  means  of  platinic  chloride. 

Statement  of  the  Results  of  Water  Analyses. — In  stating  the  results  obtained  in  the 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  fresh  or  mineral-water,  it  has  been  customary  to  allocate 
the  several  acid  and  basic  substances  in  various  forms  of  combination,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  very  much  matter  of  individual  fancy,  to  assume  the  existence  in  the 
water  of  certain  of  the  salts  which  those  substances  are  capable  of  forming.  It  mar 
sometimes  happen,  therefore,  that  the  statement  of  the  same  analytical  results  obtained 
by  two  chemists  in  tho  analysis  of  any  particular  water  will,  in  this  way,  present,  at 
first  sight,  an  apparent  diversity,  which  would  bo  perplexing  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  reason  of  the  difference.  The  possibility  of  comparing  the  results  of 
water-analyses  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  all  practical  purposes  for 
which  tbev  are  useful.    For  such  purposes  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  whether 
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certain  portions  of  magnesium,  calcium,  and  sodium  present  in  water  bo  represented  as 
calcic  and  magnesic  chlorides  and  sodic  sulphate,  or  whother  they  be  represented  as 
calcic  and  maguesic  sulphates  and  sodic  chloride,  than  to  be  able  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
whether,  in  reference  to  other  analyses,  the  total  amounts  of  the  several  substances 
present  are  the  same  or  different.  As  regards  the  practical  utility  of  such  analy- 
ses, it  would  therefore  seem  desirable  to  avoid  all  hypothesis  in  stating  thoir  results, 
and  to  render  these  statements  strictly  comparable  one  with  the  other.  This  may  easily 
be  done.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  water  containing  calcic,  magneeic,  and  sodic 
salts  which  are  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  the  simplest  mode  of  stating  the 
analytical  results  is  to  give  the  respective  amounts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
chlorine,  and,  in  the  case  of  oxysalts,  those  portions  of  them  which  aro  equivalent  to 
chlorine — as,  for  instance,  sulphuric  acid  (SO4)  and  carbonic  acid  (CO4).  The  analyses 
quoted  in  this  article  are  therefore  stated  in  this  manner. 

The  amounts  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  solid  contents  are,  in  the  case  of  fresh 
spring-  and  river-water,  expressed  as  parts  by  weight  in  1,000,000  pta.  by  weight  of 
water.  Th^se  data,  which  are  in  most  instances  sufficiently  minute,  are  easily  conver- 
tible in  such  form,  as  to  correspond  either  with  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, or  with  that  used  in  this  country.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  fresh- 
water— the  density  of  which  does  not  differ  from  that  of  pure  water  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  notice,  the  litre  being  1,000  grms. — these  data  represent  milligrammes  per 
litre  of  water,  or  grammes  per  cubic  metre.  The  gallon  being  10  pounds,  they  also 
represent  pounds  per  100,000  gallons.  Thus  the  total  solid  contents  of  the  Witley 
Spring- water  (Table  I.)  amount  to  -076  grm.  per  litre,  the  calcium  to  -008,  the  magne- 
sium to  *002  per  litre,  and  so  on,  the  fraction  in  this  case  being  disregarded.  These 
proportions  are  tho  same  as  76,  8,  and  2  grins,  per  cubic  metre,  or  76,  8,  and  2  pounds 
per  100,000  gallons. 

Tho  data  given  in  tho  tables  may  also  be  expressed  as  grains  per  gallon  by  multiply- 
ing with  *07.  Thus  the  solid  contents  of  the  Witley  Spring-water  amount  to  76  x  '07  ™ 
6-32  grains  per  gallon,  the  calcium  to  8  x  *07  «  '56,  and  the  magnoaium  to  2  x  *07  «■ 
■  1 4  grains  per  gallon.  The  numbers  representing  hardness  are.  in  like  manner,  conver- 
tible into  degrees  of  Clarke's  scale  by  multiplying  with  '7. 

The  data  given  in  the  table  for  the  gaseous  contents  represent  cubic  centimetres 
per  litre  in  the  case  of  fresh  spring-  and  river- water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  in  the  case  of  mineral-water  at  0°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  These 
data  are  convertible  into  cubic  inches  per  gallon,  by  dividing  with  3*738.   B.  H.  P. 

WAvlkun,  Native  phoephato  of  alumina,  containing  3A1»0,.2PS0M2H*0. 
(See  Phosphates,  iv.  551.) 

WAX.  This  term,  originally  restricted  to  beeswax,  is  now  extended  to  a  class  of 
bodies  of  similar  character,  partly  of  animal,  partly  of  vegetable  origin.  Only  a 
few  of  them  have  been  accurately  investigated.  They  are  compounds  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  consisting  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  of  fatty 
acids,  C*H<aOa,  partly  free,  partly  in  combination  with  alcohol-radicles ;  but  thoy  differ 
from  the  fats  in  not  containing  glyceryl.  They  are  more  or  less  hard  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, softer  when  warmed,  and  melt  below  100°  ;  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  or  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  carbonic 
disulphide,  chloroform,  &c.  They  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  burn 
with  a  bright  flame  when  heated  in  the  air.  They  aro  not  easily  saponified  by  boiling 
with  potash-ley,  more  easily  by  fusion  with  solid  potash. 


1.  Animal  Wax. 

The  only  waxes  known  with  certainty  to  bo  of  animal  origin  are— common  beeswax; 
Audaquies  wax  (i.  291),  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  beo  found  near  the  Oronoco 
and  Amazon  rivers;  and  spermacoti  (p.  397).  Chinese  wax, or  Pela,  is  supposod,  by 
some  authorities,  to  be  a  secretion-product  of  an  insoct,  like  beeswax,  but  it  is  more 
generally  regarded  as  a  plant-wax,  exuding  from  Ligmtrum  lucidium  and  other  trees, 
when  punctured  by  an  insect. 

Boeswsuu  Ordinary  Wax.  Cera. — This  is  the  substance  with  which  bees  build 
their  culls:  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bees  extracted  it  ready-formed  from 
plants ;  but  direct  experiments  have  shown  that  bees  fed  upon  pure  sugar  continue  to 
produce  wax,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  true  animal  secretion. 

Beeswax,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  tough  and  solid ;  it  has  a  yellow  colour,  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  unctuous  feel.  When  exposed,  in  thin  shreds,  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine, it  becomes  bleached,  and  somewhat  less  fusible.  It  may  also  be  bleached  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.    Chlorine  likewise  bleaches  it,  but,  at  tho  sumo  time,  forms  a 
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substitution-product,  so  that  when  candles  made  of  wax  thus  bleached  are  burned,  they 
give  off  irritating  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  A.  Smith,  wax  may  alw 
be  bleached  by  means  of  potassic  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Bleached  wax  contains,  according  to  Lowy's  analysis,  80  2  per  cent  carbon,  13  4 
hydrogen,  and  6*4  oxygen.  It  is  a  mixture  of  three  different  substances,  which  may  \* 
separated  from  one  another  by  alcohol,  viz. — 1.  Myricin  (iii.  1069),  insoluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  myricic  palmitate,  C"H,,(CWI1*,)0I  ;— 

2.  Cerotic  acid,  C*TH"0*  (i.  836,  formerly  called  cerin,  when  obtained  only  in  an 
irapuro  state),  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  crystallises  out  on  cooling  ;— 

3.  Cerolein  (L  836),  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold  alcoholic  liquid. 
Beeswax  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  giving  off,  first,  a  small  quantity  of 

water  containing  acetic  acid,  and,  according  to  Polex,  propionic  acid;  then  a  product 
which  fomiB,  on  cooling,  a  white  buttery  mass,  called  wax-butter,  or  Butyrum  era, 
afterwards  a  more  and  more  liquid  oil,  called  wax- oil,  still  retaining  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter ;  and  finally  leaves  a  carbonaceous  mass.  No  acrolein  is  given  off,  lot 
permanent  gases,  chiefly  carbonic  anhydride  and  ethylene,  are  evolved  during  the  whole 
process  of  aisti llation.  (Ettling.) 

Wax-butter,  purified  by  pressure  from  adhering  oil,  is  mainly  composed  of  solid 
hydrocarbons,  cerotene,  C"H**,  and  melissene,  C*H",  together  with  palmitic 
acid.  The  liquid  oil,  when  purified  by  rectification,  consists  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons, 
C'H,B  ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*750  at  11°,  and  boils  at  137°. 

Wax,  when  distilled  with  lime,  yields  nearly  the  same  products  as  when  distilled 
alone.  It  is  but  slowly  and  incompletely  saponified  by  potash-ley,  which  unites,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  cerotic  acid ;  after  prolonged  boiling,  a  kind  of  soap  is  formed, 
which  floats  on  water,  and,  when  neutralised  with  an  acid,  yields  myricin. 

Xitric  acid  acts  upon  wax,  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  converting  it  into  an  oily  mass, 
which  contains  pimelic,  ad i pic,  and  lipic  acids,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric 
acid,  yields  succinic  acid. — Stroug  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  wax  at  60°,  the  mass  solidi- 
fying as  it  cools ;  at  higher  temperatures,  carbonisation  takes  place, — Chlorine  decom- 
poses molted  wax,  forming  chlorinated  products. 


2.  Vegetable  Wax. 

Wax  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring  frequently  as  s 
coating  on  various  parts  of  plants— as  stalks,  leaves,  fruits,  &c. 

Several  of  the  more  important  plant-waxes  have  been  already  descril>ed  in  their 
alphabetical  places — viz.,  carnauba-wax  (i.  806),  cork-wax  or  cerin  (i.  837).  pine-wax 
or  ceropic  acid  (i.  836),  sugarcane-wax  or  cerosin  (i.  836),  myrtle-wax  or  myrica- 
tallow  (iii.  1069),  ocuba-wax  (iv.  173),  and  palm-wax  (iv.  337). 

Chinese  wax,  or  Pel  a,  also  called  vegetable  inscct'Wax,  or  vegetaljU  spermaceti,  ii 
generally  supposed  to  be  produced  on  certain  trees  by  the  puncture  of  a  spocies  of 
Coccus.  It  envelopes  the  branches  as  a  soft  white  coating,  about  aline  in  thieknes.  aad 
is  separated  by  fusion  iu  boiling  water.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  ccrotylic  cerotate 
C"HM(C-'7H*tt)0,f  contaminated  only  with  small  quantities  of  fatty  substances.  Iu 
physical  properties  and  most  of  its  reactions  have  been  already  de,-*cribed  (i.  837  ^ 
Wheu  it  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  4  or  5  vols,  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1*40,  a  liquid  distils  over,  containing  butyric,  ccuanthjlic,  and  caprylic  acids,  and  in 
the  retort  thero  remains  a  liquid  containing  anchoic  or  lepargylic  acid  (i.  289),  Ugether 
with  small  quantities  of  pimelic  and  suberic  acids. 

Cowtree-wax,  obtained  by  evaporation  from  the  milk  of  the  cow-tree  (Palo  d* 
Vaca.  Brosimum  Galactodendron),  is  a  waxy  substance,  which  softens  at  40°,  melt*  at 
60°,  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  completely  in  boiliug  alcohol,  and  i* 
saponified  by  alkalis.  According  to  Berzelius,  it  resembles  beeswax  more  closely 
than  any  other  kind  of  wax.  Essentially  different  from  this  wax  are  the  resiuoa* 
bodies  and  caoutchouc-like  substance  which  Marchand  obtaiued  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow-treo.    (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxi.  43.) 

Cuba-wax  is  a  yellowish-brown  wax,  of  unknown  origin,  imported  from  Cuba.  It 
is  softer  than  bees-wax,  dissolves  in  warm  ether  and  turpentine-oil,  and  almost 
wholly  in  boiling  alcohol.  According  to  Brandes,  it  contains  76  5  per  cent,  ccria, 
10  5  myricin,  9  2  balsamic  resin,  and  3*5  water. 

Japan -wax,  also  called  trec-vxix,  and  improperly  American  vox,  is  obtained  in  the 
East  Indies  from  the  root  of  Rhus  succedanea.  It  is  yellowish -white,  of  about  the- 
consistence  of  bleached  beeswax,  but  somewhat  softer  and  more  friable  ;  insoluble  id 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  completely  at  th* 
boiling  heat,  soluble  in  other  and  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils.    Different  samplcs  roelt  at 
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42°  to  58°  or  66°.  It  is  not  a  true  wax,  bat  a  glyceride,  being  resolved  by  fusion  with 
potassium-hydrate  into  palmitic  acid  and  glycerin.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  pal- 
mitic acid  and  acrolein,  a  product  nover  obtained  from  the  true  waxes.  By  prolonged 
boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  succinic  acid. 

Stop-wax,  or  Propolis,  is  the  waxy  substance  with  which  bees  cover  over  the 
cracks  in  their  combs.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  resin  from  it,  leaving  a  substance 
called  propolin,  which  melts  at  67-58°,  emitting  an  odour  of  honey.  (Pelleriu, 
J.  Pharcn.  viii.  433.) 

WAR,  POSSXX..    Syn.  with  Ozocerite  (iv.  322). 

WAX-BXTTTER. , 

WAR-OIL.         }    See  Wax  (p.  1036). 

WEBSTERITB.  Native  tribasic  sulphate  of  aluminium,  3Al20,.SO,.9H*  0,  also 
called  aluminite.    (See  Suxphatks,  p.  579.) 

WEEKUTE,  A  massive  granular  mineral,  from  Syurrasko  in  Hungary,  resem- 
bling lievrite,  and  containing  34  6  per  cent,  silica,  0*12  alumina,  42*38  ferric  oxide, 
16  7 8  ferrous  oxide,  0  28  manganous  oxide,  5  84  lime,  and  100  water,  agreeing  nearly 

with  the  formula  J£*q  j  SiO^Fe'O'.SiO').  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  on  the  edges 

only ;  acids  decompose  it  with  difficulty.    (Wehrle,  Lconh.  N.  Jahrb.  1834,  p.  627.) 

VEIS8XOXTE.  This  namo  was  given  by  Jeuzsch  to  small  felspathic  monoclinlc 
crystals,  from  the  almond-stone  of  Wcissig  in  Saxony,  apparently  identical  with  ortho- 
dase  (Jahresb.  1853,  p.  803  ;  1854,  p.  829;  1855,  p.  947). 

WBIB8XT8.  A  hydrated  dichro'ite,  resembling  fahlunite,  from  Fahlun  in  Sweden 
(Trolle-Wachtmeistcr,  Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  371  ;  xiv.  190),  and  Potion  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada (J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  35) : 

SiO».     Al*0».      FeO.   MnO.    M*0.   CO.    K'O.   N.'O.  H^O. 
Fahlun    59  69    21-70     1  43    0  63    8  99    0  30    4  10    0  68    3  20  -  10072 
Canada    5505    22  60    12  60    .     .    5  70    140    .    .    .     .    2  26  •»    99  60 

WELD.  Reseda  Lutcola.  (Dyers  Weed.  Gaude.  Wau.) — A  biennial  plant  growing 
wild  in  many  places,  especially  on  chalky  soils,  and  cultivated  for  use  in  dyeing.  It 
contains  a  yellow  colouring-matter  called  luteol in  (iii.  736),  and  is  much  used  for 
dyeing  silk  a  golden-yellow,  and  in  paper-staining. 

WZLTES'S  BITTER.   Syn.  with  Picric  Acid  (iv.  400). 

WERKERITE.    Syn.  with  ScAPOUTB  (p.  203). 

wheat,  See  Cbbeals  (i.  823) ; — also  a  paper,  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  On 
some  Points  in  the  Composition  of  Wheat-grain,  its  Products  in  the  Mill,  and  Bread. 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  1.) 

*WHEWEI«X»XTZU  Monoclinic  crystals,  observed  by  Brooke  on  a  specimen  of 
calcsparof  unknown  origin,  and  consisting,  according  to  Sandall  (Phil.  Mag.  xvi.  449), 
of  calcic  oxalate,  (C*CaO\H*0?) 

WHI8ET.  Spirit  obtained  by  distilling  the  fermented  wort  of  corn,  sugar,  or 
molasses,  but  generally  the  former. 

WRITE  ANTIMONY,    Native  antimonious  oxide,  Sb'O*;  syn.  with  Valknti- 

kitb  (i.  323). 

white  ARSESrxC.   Arsenious  oxide,  As*0*  (i.  373). 

WHITE  COPPERAS.  Native  ferric  sulphate,  Fes(S04)«.9H»0,  also  called  Co- 
quimbite  (p.  596). 

WRITE  IRON*  PYRITES.  The  trimetric  form  of  native  disulphide  of  iron, 
FeS«  also  called  Mabcasitb  (iii.  402). 

Amorphous  basic  carbonato  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  (i.  786). 

»RR.    Native  carbonate  of  lead,  PbCOi. 

WHITE  pigments.  The  white  pigment  most  in  use  is  white  lead  :  it  sur- 
passes all  others  in  *'  body"  or  opacity,  but  has  tho  defect  of  turning  black  when  ex- 
posed, to  an  atmosphcro  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphate  of  barium  and 
oxide  of  zinc  «rc  free  from  this  inconvenience  ;  the  latter  is  extensively  used  as  un  ar- 
tist's colour,  both  for  oil- and  water-painting.  Mixtures  of  white  lead  and  barium-sul- 
phate are  often  used  in  house-painting.  Levigated  chalk,  known  in  France  by  tho 
names  blanc  (CEspagnc,  blanc  de  Mcudou,  blanc  dc  Iiougival,  blanc  dc  Troycs  on  de  Cham- 
fxr</»r,  according  to  the  locality  from  which  it  is  obtainod,  is  also  employed  as  a  white 
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pigment,  bat  appears  to  hare  bees  used  in  ancient  times  much  more  extenrivclj  than 

Sylvan  ite,  containing  lead  and  antimony  (p.  647). 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (p.  617). 

An  arsenide  of  copper  from  Houghton  County,  Michigan; 
massive,  reddish-white ;  of  specific  gravity  8* 408.  Melts  easily  before  the  blovpip*, 
giving  off  arsenic  vapours.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  Contains,  according  to  Genlk 
(Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xxvii.  400),  11-61  per  cent,  arsenic,  88-13coppsr,and0  40silT«4&l 
insoluble  matter,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Cu^As*. 

WXCHTXBXTB*  WXHTXSXTB,  or  WICHTT1,    A  silicate  from  Wihtis  is 
Finland  ;  amorphous;  specific  gravity  ■=  3*00.    Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  Mack 
enamel,  and  is  not  attacked  by  acids.    Analyses :  a  by  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phji 
lix.  109) ;  6  by  Stromborg  (Arppe,  Analyser  af.  finaka  Min.  p.  17): 

8>0*.         \1*0\       F«*0».      FeO.        MnO.       CaO.       MgO.  N»*0. 

a.  56-3         133        40       130         .     .       60         30        3o    -  891 

b.  64  24       14-27       .  .       15  62       2  70      6  65       3  86       3  88  -  100  *2 

silicate  of  sine,  Zu'SiO4,  or  2ZnO.SiO*  occarring  in  crystals  and  massive  at  Franklin, 
New  Jersey,  and  on  the  Buehsbach  Berg,  near  Aachen.  The  crystals  are  combitv 
tions  of  a  rhombohedron  with  a  hexagonal  prism.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  0  G8i 
Angle  R  :  R  (terminal)  -  115°  ;  oR  :  R  _  141°  39  5'.  Cleavage  distinct,  latent 
and  basal.  Hardness  —  5  5.  Specific  gravity  =  3-935 — 4  18.  Whitish  or  gr*eni«h- 
yellow,  or  greyish-white  with  rather  weak  vitreo-resinous  lustre.  Streak  uneoloured 
Transparent  to  opaque.  Brittle.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Contains,  when  pure,  2*  hi 
per  cent,  silica,  and  72-46  zinc-oxide. 

A  variety  called  troostite  from  Sterling,  New  Jersey,  has  the  rinc  partiy  replaced 
by  iron  and  manganese,  the  ferrous  and  manganous  oxide  together  amounting  toaboat 
9  per  cent. 

W1LLZAMSXTE.  Syn.  with  Wiixkmttb.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  grey, 
laminar,  non-aluminous  serpentine,  from  Westchester,  Pennsylvania  (p.  237). 

WX1IOW,    The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  leaves,  wood,  and  bark  of  Sclit 
vitdUna  have  been  examined  by  Reichardt  (Arch.  Fharm.  [2],  lxxiii. 257;  JahrwK 
1863,  pp.  681-585),  with  especial  reference  to  the  variations  in  their  total  amount 
relative  proportions  in  spring  and  autumn. 


A  silicate  from  Bnthuret  in  Canada,  occurring  in 
fm-m9,  with  rose-rod  colour;  specific  gravity  =  2*76 — 277  ;  hardness  very  unequal'8 
different  parts.  Becomes  colourless  and  gives  off  water  when  heated,  and  melts  with 
intumescence,  before  the  blowpipe,  to  a  white  enamel.  Contains,  according  to  T.  & 
II  u  n  t  ( Gcul.  Survey  of  Canada,  1 853),  43  55  per  cent,  silica,  27  94  alumina,  0-20  tent 
and  manganic  oxides,  6  60  lime,  3*81  magnesia,  1*45  soda,  8  37  potash,  and  8  61  r$ta 
(  =  100-43). 

WfSLUXTB.  A  variety  of  lime-garnet,  also  called  prossularia  (see  Gaekbt,  ii.  7721 
The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  vesuvian  (p.  998). 

wnrD-rxmiffACa,  or  AXK-rinurACS.  The  ordinary  furnace  used  t*r 
crucible  operations,  in  which  the  draught  is  produced,  without  the  aid  of  a  blast,  bjtl* 
difference  of  specific  gravity  of  tho  heated  air  in  the  chimney  and  the  external  air. 

WXXTB.  Synonyms :  Wein.  Vin.  Vinum.  Obos. — This  name  is  applied,  in  » 
general  sense,  to  all  alcoholic  liquors  produced  by  fermentation  of  saccharine  juice*  « 
plnnts  (Fermentation,  Alcoholic,  ii.  628),  but  it  is  more  usually  restricted  to  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grapes  of  Vitti  vini/cra. 

Tho  chief  constituent  of  wine,  besides  water,  is  alcohol,  the  amount  varying  rr»«n 
6  to  17  percent,  in  different  kinds  of  wino,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 
quality  and  value  of  wine  is,  however,  determined  much  less  by  the  amount  « 
alcohol  it  contains,  than  by  the  flavour  and  bouquet  which  it  possesses.  These  cha- 
meters,  which  are  due  to  the  presence,  in  very  minute  proportions,  of  ethereal  and  aro- 
matic substancf  s,  differ  in  kind  in  different  sorts  of  wine,  and  in  degree  in  the  aim* 
kind  of  wine.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  which  constitute  the  bouquet  of 
different  wines  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  They  are  produced,  partly  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  grape-juice,  and  chiefly  by  tho  mutual  reaction  of  various  constituent 
when  new  wino  is  kept  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  lvii.  287,  398,  and  795  — Pas- 
teur, ibid.  p.  936):  — 
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Alcohol. 

Authority. 

Percentage 

Extract. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

by  weight. 

Port,  old 

20-29 

0  80 

•36 

3*31 

Griffin 

Maximum 

Mean  of  7  samples  . 
Minimum 
,  Maximum 
Mean  of  13  samples 

17-10 

Christison 

Port  | 

16-20 
14-97 
16  17 
15  37 

Sherry- 

„     „   0  old  sam- 

\ 14*72 
13-98 

ples  . 
M  mi  mum 

Montilla,  1854  . 

16-62 

2-49 

•43 

•60 

Griffin 

Madeira  .... 

1690 

Christison 

Amontillado 

12-63 

Chateau  Latour,  1825  . 

778 

Claret. 

8-99 

St,  Julien,  1858  . 

984 

2-67 

•65 

•25 

Griffin 

840 

•  • 

Christison 

f 

... 

13-32 

2-84 

•63 

•17 

Griffin 

Steinberger,  1846 

10  17 

10-5 

•424 

•  • 

Frcsenius 

Markobrunner,  1846  . 

1114 

6-5 

•533 

It  is  stated  that  in  wines  imported  into  England,  especially  port  and  sherry,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  is  habitually  augmented  by  mixing  them  with  brandy.  Natural 
wino  made  from  grape-juico  containing  20  per  cent,  of  glucose  should  not  contain  much 
more  than  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol,  unless  it  has  been  long  kopt  in  casks,  and 
there  has  been  a  considerable  separation  of  water  bv  evaporation  through  the  wood, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  alcohol.  But  if  the  wine  of  hot  countries 
is  produced  from  grape-juice  containing  30  per  cent,  of  sugar,  it  might  well  contain  16 
or  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol  after  being  kept  in  casks. 

The  peculiar  smell  which  is  common  to  all  wine  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  ether, which  Liebig  and  Pelouze  have  termed  cenanthic  ether  (iv.  174). 

Some  kinds  of  wino,  such  as  Malaga,  Tokay,  Tent,  and  Frontignac,  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  Bugar ;  others,  like  Rhine  wine,  Bordeaux,  and  Burgundy,  are 
almost  destitute  of  sugar.  The  sweetness  of  wine  may,  in  some  cases,  bo  due  to  tho 
presence  of  glycerin,  which  appears  to  bo  a  product  of  fermentation  (ii.  628). 

All  kinds  of  wino  contain  free  acid,  which  is  partly  tartar  ic  acid,  perhaps  also 
succinic,  malic,  and  citric  acids,  together  with  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  acid 
potassic  tartrate. 

Tho  colour  of  wine  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes,  especially  in 
the  case  of  red  wine.  Whito  wino  frequently  derives  a  portion  of  its  colour  from  the 
oak-casks  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  to  which  tho 
colour  of  wine  is  duo  is  hut  little  known  (Faure,  Analyse  chim.et  comparie  dee  Vine, 
Afe. — Bati  Hi  at,  Traitc  sur  lee  Viue  de  la  France.) 

On  evaporating  wine  to  dryness  at  100°  C,  it  leaves  an  extract,  which  varies  from  2 
to  5  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  and  upwards.  The  amount  is 
less  in  dry  wines  than  in  sweet  wine,  and  it  decreases  as  the  wino  is  kept. 

Wine  is  often  liable  to  undergo  certain  changes,  which  render  it  unfit  for  use,  some- 
times becoming  turbid  or  ropy.  These  effects  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  presence  of 
ferment,  or  of  nitrogenous  substanco  capable  of  conversion  into  ferment,  and  thoy 
result  from  imperfections  in  tho  manufacture.  Pasteur  (Compt.  rend.  lx.  899, 
1109;  lxi.  274)  recommends  heating  the  wino  in  closed  bottles  to  about  60°  C,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  prevent  those  changes. 

Effervescent  wines  contain  carbonic  anhydride  dissolved  under  pressure,  and  result- 
ing from  fermentation,  produced  after  bottling  the  wine  by  adding  to  it  a  solution  of 
sugar. 

For  analyses  of  wine  see  Fontonelle,  J.  Chim.  Med.  iii.  332. — Payen.  Chim. 
induet. — Pelouze  and  Fremy,  Traiti,  iii.  436. — Malland,  J.  Chim.  Med.  iii.  326. 
— Fanr6,  J.  Pharm.  vii.  200.— Brando,  Phil.  Trans.  1811. — Bonis,  Brandos 
Arehiv.  xxv.  222.— Christison,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  1838.— K hoi,  J.  Chim.  Med. 
[4],  ii.  251. — Ludersdorf,  J.  pr.  Chcm.  xxiv.  102.— Geiger.  Mag.  f.  Pharm.  xix. 
266. — Fischer  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iriii.  705. — Frosenius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxiii. 
3S4.— Bock,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  1835.— Die z,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  304.— Zierl, 
Baierisch.  Kunst.  Gcwerbeblatt,  1838.— Sonbeiran,  7Vai'/e  de  Pharmacie,  i.  129. — 
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Schubert,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxx.  397. — Kersting,  Ann.  Ch.  Phara.  lxx.  250. — Gcto* 
mont,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  xvii.  158.— Mi t is,  Baierisch.  K.  Gewerbeblatt,  1838 — 
Hitchcock,  Edict).  Phil.  Journ.  xxxvii.  176. — Griffin,  Chemical  Teeting  of  Winn 
and  Spirits,  p.  1 0— M  u  1  d  o  r,  Chemistry  of  Wine. 

Manufacture  of  Wine. — The  grapos  grown  in  wine-producing  countries  generally 
consist,  when  rip©,  of  from  70  to  75  per  cent  juice,  20  to  25  per  cent,  moist  skins  and 
stones,  and  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  ot  stalks.  The  skins  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
pulverulent  bloom,  consisting  of  a  waxy  substance.  They  consist  chiefly  of  compact 
cellular  tissue  containing  nitrogenous  substances,  fat,  &c,  with  an  internal  layer  of 
vegetable  tissue  containing  nitrogenous  and  colouring-matters,  essential  oil,  tannin, 
and  salts.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  grape  consists  of  cells  and  vessels,  which  contain  the 
chief  part  of  the  juice.  The  Btones  consist  chiefly  of  cellulose,  and.  contain  also  faur 
and  ethereal  oils,  nitrogenous  substance,  and  tannin.  The  stalks  contain  acids,  tannin, 
chlorophyll,  and  similar  substances,  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  glucose.  The  constituw* 
of  the  juice  are  chiefly  water  and  glucose,  together  with  gum,  pectin,  dissolved  and 
suspended  nitrogenous  substances,  tartaric  acid — perhaps  also  racemic  acid,  malic  acil* 
citric  acid.f  paracitric  acid,  succinic  acid,  and  acetic  acid,  J  partly  free  and  partly  a? 
salts.  It  also  contains  fatty  and  ethereal  oils,  wax  and  resin,  colour-substance,  tannin, 
phosphates,  sulphatos,  and  other  mineral  substances  in  small  amounts. 


Composition  of  Grope*. 


Ripe  white 
Austrian 
grapes. 

Frettniut. 

Kletoberger  grapes, 
ripe.      very  ripe. 
Schtirprr. 

Riesling 
grapes, 
rery  ripe. 

Fretenius. 

Joh  a  n  - !  A  MRMSfr- 

nlaberg 
gr.ipea.j 

haosr 
grapes. 

Glucose  . 
Tartaric  acid  . 
Albuminoid  Sub- 
stance . 
Pectin,  Gum,Fat,&c. 
Ash .... 

138 
111 

h 

•5 
•36 

106 
•92 

:l 

•38 ) 

13  5 
•78 

41 

151 

•56 

34 

19-2 
•74 

30 

173 

•84 

i 

Soluble  portion  . 
Water     .  . 
Skins,    Stones,  and 

Cellulose 
Pectose    .  . 
Ash        .  . 

165 
79-8 

J  26 

•9 
11 

12-6 
84-9 

1-8 

•7 
•08 

18 
76-3 
0 

191 
744 

22-9 

! 

Insoluble  portion . 

353 

2-52 

566 

652 

The  amount  of  glucose  in  grape-juice  varies  from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  according  to  ths 
climate  and  season  in  which  the  grapes  grow  ;  and  the  amount  of  free  acid,  considered 
as  tartaric  acid,  varies,  under  tho  same  conditions,  from  *3  to  1*5  per  cent.  The  juice 
of  grapes  used  for  making  wine  is  generally  colourless,  or  very  slightly  yellowish,  and 
it  is  almost  without  odour,  except  that  of  the  Muscat  grape.  "With  the  exception  also 
of  the  trinturicr  grape,  which  has  coloured  pulp,  the  yellow  and  blue  colouring  *nt- 
stances  of  grapes  are  contained  in  their  skins.  They  are  closely  analogous  to  tannic, 
and  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  acid  than  in  water. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  wine,  tho  principal  constituents  of  grape-juice  are 
glucose,  the  acidB,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances  which  furnish  the  ferment*  w  thai 
the  raw  material  for  tho  production  of  wine  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  gluoose 
in  water,  containing  also  those  substances. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  grapes  used  for  making  wine  should  be  allow«L 
as  far  as  possible,  to  attain  full  maturity,  and  become  perfectly  ripe,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  maximum  amount  of  glucose,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  free  acid,  in  ft*" 
juice  (FutriT,  ii.  710,  711).  Immediately  after  the  grapes  have  been  gathered,  thrv  at* 
crushed,  cither  in  vats  or  between  wooden  rollers.  In  some  places  they  are  first  ptcW 
from  the  stalks,  in  other  places  they  are  pressed  together  with  the  stalks.  The  juior  u 
then  either  separated  at  once  from  tho  husks  and  stones,  &c,  by  pressing  the  crushed 
grapes,  and  the  expressed  juice,  or  "  m  u  s  t ,"  is  left  in  vats  to  ferment  without  the  *  •  m  a  r  c '  ; 
or  the  crushed  grapes  are  first  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  time  with  the  husks,  a*  La 

•  Pasteur.  J.  ('harm.  [3],  xxIt.  75.— S  cbwarti,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm.  Ixxxit. 

t  W  incklcr,  Jahrh.  Pnarm.  i.  .57. 

t  BcrthelulandFlourieu,  Coinpt.  rend.  lril.  3S7. 
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the  manufacture  of  red  wine,  and  the  marc  is  separated  after  the  fermentation,  when 
sufficient  colour  has  been  extracted.  During  the  first  stage  of  the  fermentation,  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  and  as  the  conversion  of  glucose  into  alcohol  progresses, 
some  acid  potassic  tartrate  is  deposited  (p.  678),  together  with  portions  of  the  ferment 
and  other  organic  substances,  forming  what  is  termed  "lees."  As  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride  subsides,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  clearer.  This  stage  of  the 
fermentation  is  sometimes  at  an  end  within  two  or  three  days,  but  it  sometimes  lasts 
much  longer.  In  order  to  prevent  the  production  of  acetic  acid  by  oxidation  of 
alcohol,  it  is  generally  customary  to  draw  off  the  fermented  liquor  from  the  lees,  as 
soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  become  comparatively  scanty,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
casks  in  which  the  fermentation  continues  slowly,  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  acid 
potassic  tartrate  being  deposited  meanwhile  as  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  sides  of  the 
curies  (Tartar,  p.  671).  After  a  time,  when  the  production  of  alcohol  is  at  an  end, 
the  wine  is  again  transferred  to  other  casks,  and  is  kept  for  a  long  time,  during  which 
its  constituents  undergo  those  changes  by  which  it  chiefly  acquires  flavour,  bouquet, 
and  ripeness.    In  this  way  what  is  termed  "natural  wine"  is  produced. 

During  the  first  Btage  of  the  fermentation,  which  is  ossentially  analogous  to  that  of 
beer-wort  (i.  529),  the  greater  part  of  the  glucose  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  much 
of  the  nitrogenous  substance  which  yields  the  ferment  is  separated.  The  amount  of 
glucose  remaining  unaltered,  depends  partly  on  the  amount  originally  contained  in  the 
"must,"  and  partly  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  fermentation  takes  place.  At  a 
temperature  of  10°  C,  fermentation  ceases  when  the  alcohol  produced  amounts  to  10  5 
or  1 1  per  cent,  by  weight,  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  may  continue  until  the  alcohol 
amounts  to  13  per  cent,  or  more.  During  the  second  stage  of  the  fermentation,  when 
the  w  eather  has  become  coder,  there  is  less  fear  of  alcohol  being  oxidised,  and  tho 
moderate  access  of  air  to  the  wine  has  chiefly  the  effect  of  causing  tho  ferment  to 
separate  from  it. 

Hitherto  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  at  which 
the  fermentation  takes  place,  and  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  quality  of 
wine  depends  very  much  upon  this  circumstance,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  local 
accident,  whether  tho  fermentation  takes  place  at  a  high  or  low  temperature.  Active 
fermentation  at  a  high  temperature,  is  calculated  to  furnish  wine  which  is  free  from 
sugar,  and  soon  becomes  ready  for  use  ;  but  the  wine  thus  produced,  like  much  of  tho 
Italian  and  Hungarian  wine,  has  generally  little  or  no  bouquet  or  flavour,  and  is  not 
capablo  of  being  kept  long.  On  the  contrary,  slow  fermentation  at  a  low  temperature, 
furnishes  wine  which  not  only  keeps  better,  but  acquires  eventually  a  finer  bouquot, 
and  becomes  generally  of  better  quality  than  that  produced  by  more  rapid  fermenta- 
tion at  a  higher  temperature.  In  the  Moselle  and  Rhine  districts,  the  fermentation  is 
conducted  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  weather  is  much  colder  than  it  is  in  Italy,  and 
even  there,  the  wine  produced  in  seasons  which,  from  thoir  warmth,  are  especially 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  grapes,  and  continue  warm  until  late 
in  the  year,  is  not  always  so  good  as  that  of  yoars  when  the  autumn  is  colder. 

The  character  of  wine  also  depends  very  largely  on  the  composition  of  the  "  must " 
from  which  it  has  been  produced,  especially  on  tho  amounts  of  glucose  and  of  acid 
which  tho  must  contained,  and  on  the  relative  proportions  of  these  substances.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  in  southern  countries,  where  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  grape-juico  is 
largest,  as  in  Greece,  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  wine  produced  contains  a  large  amount  of 
alcohol,  some  unfermented  sugar,  and  but  little  bouquet  as  compared  with  the  wine  of 
northern  countries,  such  as  that  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine  districts,  which  contains 
less  alcohol,  no  sugar,  and  a  larger  amount  of  acid,  but  is  chiefly  characterised  by  its 
fine  aroma.  The  grape-juice  of  these  countries  generally  contains  a  smaller  amount  of 
sugar,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  acid,  than  that  of  southern  countries.  But 
besides  the  differences  due  to  climate,  variations  of  season  also  exercise  a  further 
influence  of  a  similar  nature,  especially  in  the  northern  wine-producing  districts, 
where  in  cold  seasons  the  amount  of  sugar  is  small,  while  the  proportion  of  acid  to 
sugar  in  the  grape-juice  is  frequently  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  more  favourable  years, 
and  consequently  the  wine  produced  there  is  only  occasionally  good,  and  very  often 
can  scarcely  be  drunk. 

To  produce  good  wine,  it  is  essential  that  the  grape-juice  should  contain  at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  glucose,  and  that  with  this  amount  it  should  not  contain  more  than  -ft 
per  cent,  of  acid.  These  conditions  do  not  always  obtain.  In  the  Moselle  district, 
for  instance,  tho  proportion  of  acid  to  glucose  is  often  as  1  to  12,  while  the  amount  of 
glucose  is  also  very  small.  In  such  cases  the  wine  made  from  nntural  grape-juice  is 
necessarily  inferior;  but  it  is  possible  to  remedy  thes3  natural  defects  of  the  grape, 
and  by  doing  so,  to  render  it  capablo  of  producing  better  wine,  especially  in  unfavour- 
able years.  With  this  object*  several  methods  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  principal:— 
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1.  Concentrating  the  grape-juice  by  partially  drying  the  grapes  before  tbey  are 
crushed,  or  by  evaporating  the  "must." — ThiB  method  is  practiced  in  some  put*  of 
Hungary,  Spain,  linJy,  and  France,  but  it  has  only  a  limited  applicability,  and  is  mete 
adapted  to  the  production  of  liqueur  vines  than  for  improving  the  quality  of  vane 
when  the  grape  contains  little  sugar  and  much  acid. 

2.  Adding  glucose  to  the  must  when  it  amounts  to  less  than  20  per  cent.— This 
I  method  only  partially  rectifies  the  natural  defects  of  the  grape-juice,  and  althoi^ 

it  would  furnish  a  wine  containing  more  spirit  than  that  produced  from  thenauuiHi 
must,  the  excessive  amount  of  acid  is  not  affected  except  in  so  far  as  it  mark 
masked  by  an  excess  of  sugar. 

3.  Diluting  the  must  with  water  sufficient  to  reduce  lite  amount  of  acid  to  -h  per 
cent.,  and  then  adding  glucose  until  this  amounts  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  most.— Tic 
adoption  of  this  method  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  wine  tb» 
prepared,  might  be  expected  to  be  deficient  in  flavour  and  bouquet ;  but  this  hin  V** 
found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  result  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  tbt 
flavour  and  bouquet  of  wine  are  produced  during  the  fermentation.  So  far  as  th.*pr> 
duet  of  fermentation  is  concerned,  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  little  consequence  v/hftker 
the  glucose  has  been  derived  from  the  grape,  or  from  some  other  source,  provided  tjbt 
grnpeyuice  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  ferment,  acid,  and  other  suUta&oa, 
requisite  for  the  production  of  good  wine,  and  these  are  generally  present  in  exce*. 
The  principal  condition  to  be  ensured  is  the  purity  of  the  glucose  employed. 

4.  Mixing  the  pressed  grape  marc  with  water  containing  20  per  cent,  of  plotose, 
and  fermenting. — This  method  is  based  on  the  important  observation,  that  the  tat 
from  which  the  grape-iuice  has  been  expressed,  still  contains  a  large  amount  of  ti« 
substances,  which  by  fermentation  with  a  solution  of  glucose,  communicate  to  it  'it 
characters  of  wine,  and  are  capable,  under  the  influence  of  this  process,  of  yielding  th* 
products  which  constitute  the  bouquet,  etc.  (Petiot,  Bulletin  soc  d'Encour.,  1857,  p.w?}. 
The  wine  prepared  by  this  method,  is  stated  to  be  ovon  better  than  that  obtained  bam 
the  grape-juice  itself. 

These  last  two  methods  bear  the  character  of  rational  improvements  in  the  manufectrt 
of  wine,  and  are  in  this  respect  to  be  regarded  as  totally  different  from  that  sysfcin  rf 
compounding,  justly  termed  adulteration,  which  has  been  practised  with  tbe  objev* 
giving  inferior  wine  the  semblance  of  character  it  can  acquire  only  by  the  pnm*  4 
fermentation,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  only  in  certain  favourable  years.  Pasted"'* 
method  of  maturing  wino  by  the  application  of  heat  instead  of  keeping  it  for  a  nunte 
of  years,  is  likewise  an  improvement  which  is  sound  in  principle,  and  likely  to  be  o: 
considerable  advantage.  The  chemistry  of  wine  is,  however,  still  so  imperfectly  unifr- 
stood,  both  as  regards  its  composition  nod  its  production,  that  the  methods  >kjr? 
referred  to  must  be  regarded  merely  as  first  steps  towards  real  improvement  in  th* 
practice  of  an  art  which  has  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a  most  crude  and  empiric* 
manner,  subject  to  the  accidental  influence  of  conditions  whose  operation  and  tftr* 
were  wholly  unknown,  and  regulated  by  the  most  fantastic  notions. 

Analysis  of  Wine^-Tbe  chief  data,  &c  determined  for  practical  purposes,  are  :- 

1.  The  amount  of  alcohol ;  2.  The  amount  of  free  acid  ;  and  3.  The  amount  of  non- 
volatile dissolved  contents,  or  "  extract"  as  it  is  termed.  Neither  the  flavour  nor  & 
bouquet  of  wine  are  susceptible  of  estimation  by  chemical  means.  The  coloonnc 
substances  of  wine  are  also  too  little  known  to  bo  distinguished  with  certainty  froo 
ot  her  colouring  substances  employed  for  its  adulteration.  (Blum  e,  Dingier  a  Jcnn. 
cixx.  240.) 

Estimation  of  Alcohol.— The  most  trustworthy  method  consists  in  distilling  out  u« 
alcohol  as  already  described  under  the  head  of  Bekb  (i.  530),  and  weighing  or  ob»*rnt* 
the  density  of  the  distillate  (Alcoholometbt,  i.  81).  The  free  acid  in  the  wine  ehooii 
be  first  neutralised  by  sodic  carbonate  or  baryta-water,  and  a  very  small  qxwnutt  <l 
tannic  acid  added  to  prevent  the  wine  from  frothing  when  distilled.  Tho  percent*? 
of  absolute  alcohol  should  be  expressed  by  weight,  that  of  proof-spirit  by  volume. 

Estimation  of  Free  Acid. — This  may  be  effected  with  a  standard  solution  of  alkali." 
described  under  Acidimbtbt  (i.  262). 

The  amount  of  acid  potassic  tartrate  maybe  estimated  by  mixing  the  wine  within 
times  its  volume  of  mixed  alcohol  and  ether  (equal  parts)  and  leaving  it  for  twenty 
four  hours,  when  tho  salt  will  have  deposited  almost  entirely.  (Bert helot  aw 
Fleurien,  Compt.  rend.  lvii.  394.) 

If  it  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  fixed  and  volatile  acids  u 
wine,  this  may  be  done  approximately  by  distilling  tho  wine  and  estimatin/i  tbe  qu»> 
tity  of  acid  in  the  distillate ;  but  the  result  obtained  will  not  represent  the  full  sow* 
of  free  volatile  acid,  and  cannot  be  much  relied  upon. 

Estimation  qf"  Extract." — This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  with  Bbbk  (i.  S90h 
Jf  the  amount  is  considerable,  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  it  consists  of. 
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Estimation  of  Sugar. — This  may  be  made  by  one  of  the  methods  described  under 
Sacchabimbxry  (p.  371).  It  is  necessary,  in  using  the  copper-method,  first  to  separate 
tbe  colouring  substance  of  the  wine.  When  the  fermentation  method  is  adoptod,  the 
alcohol  in  the  wine  should  bo  first  distilled  off,  and  the  result  obtained  by  weighing  the 
carbonic  acid  as  barium-carbonate  may  be  checked  by  estimating  the  alcohol  produced. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  wine  may  bo  estimated  by  igniting  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation.    The  amount  of  potash  thus  found  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  i 
acid  potassic  tartrate  in  the  wine. 

For  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  apparatus  to  boused  in  the  analy- 
sis of  wine,  see  Bo  1  ley  and  Paul,  Manual  of  Technical  Analysis,  p.  331,  and  Gri  ff  i  n, 
Chemical  'fating  of  Wines  and  Spirit ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  A  D  u  p  re,  On  the  Estimation 
of  Compound  Ethers  in  IVine.    (Chom.  Soc.  J.  xx.  493.)  ^ 

»P.    See  Ethkhtn  (ii.  507). 

B.    A  hydruted  carbonate  of  iming-mcse,  from 
in  the  Orisons;  regarded  as  a  variety  of  diallogite. 

WTTHAMite.    A  bright-red  variety  of  epidoto ;  the  crystals 
yellow  in  one  direction  across  the  prism. 

WITHERiTE.    Native  carbonate  of  barium  (i.  780). 

WITTZCBBNXTB  or  WXTTXCHXTS.    Sulphide  of  copper  and  bismuth, 
Cu'IJi ~S\  from  Wittichen  in  Baden  (ii.  76). 

WXTTmciTE.  A  ferrico-manganic  silicate,  from  the  Wittinge  iron-mine  at 
Storkyroin  Finland,  containing,  according  to  a  preliminary  analysis  by  Igolstrom,  33*28 
per  cent,  silica,  5*03  ferric  oxide,  51*79  manganic  oxido,  and  9*0  water. 

WO  AH.  Jsatis  tinctoria.  (Guide.  Pastel.  Wau.) — This  plant  has  been  used 
from  ancient  times  for  dyeing  blue,  and  before  the  introduction  of  indigo  was  of 
great  importance  for  that  purpose.  Schunck  (Phil.  Mug.  [4],  x.  73)  has  shown 
that  the  leaves  of  woad  do  not  contain  either  indigo-blue  or  indigo-white,  but 
i  ndicau  (iii.  246),  a  compound  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  alcohol,  and  is 
resolved,  by  heating  with  dilute  acids,  into  indigo-blue  and  indiglucin: 

C«H«'NO,T  +  2H*0    -    C'IPNO  +  3C-H">0«. 

ludlcan.  Indigo-blue.  Indiglucin. 

Woad  is  cultivated  in  France,  in  soreral  parts  of  Germany  (Thuringia,  Silesia,  &c), 
and  other  countries.  It  is  sown  in  March,  and  the  leaves  are  cut  for  the  fiist  lime  in 
Juno  ;  later  in  the  season,  the  plants  yield  fresh  crops  of  leaves,  but  these  do  not 
contain  so  much  colouring-matter  as  the  first.  Tho  leaves  are  sometimes  merely 
dried,  nnd  sent  to  market  in  that  state  ;  or  they  arc  ground  to  a  p:«ste  in  a  mill,  and  the 
paste  is  made  up  into  heaps,  left  for  some  time,  and  then  formed  into  balls  or  loaves, 
which  are  dried  and  sent  into  commerce. 

At  the  present  day,  woad  is  but  rarely  employed  in  dyeing,  as  the  use  of  indigo  is 
found  to  be  much  more  economical ;  but  as  it  easily  ferments  when  moist,  it  is  used 
for  the  reduction  of  indigo  in  the  so-called  woad-vats.    (See  Indigo,  ii.  252.) 

Wohleritb,  A  silico-sirconio-niobate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  occurring  at 
the  Langesundfjord,  near  Brevig,  in  Norway,  in  tabular  crystals  and  prisms  belonging 
to  the  trimetric  system.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  -  1:1*01588:0-7201.  Angle  »P  :  odP  ~ 
90°  .04';  oP  :  Poo  -=  144°  1'.  Cleavage  distinct  in  one  direction.  The  mineral  also 
occurs  granular.  Hardness  =»  6*5.  Specific  gravity  ■»  3*41.  Lustre  vitreou«,  in- 
clining to  resinous.  Colour  light-yellow,  brownish,  or  greyish;  streak  yellowish- 
whito.  Transparent  to  subtranslucont  Fracture  more  or  less  concho'idal  to  splintery. 
When  strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  quietly  to  a  yellowish  glass;  with 
fluxes,  it  gives  the  reactions  of  iron,  manganese,  and  silica.  Hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  with  separation  of  silicic  and  niobic  acids.  Contains,  according  toScheerer 
(Pong.  Ann.  xcii.  242),  14*47  per  cent.  Nb«0»,  1517  ZrO»,  30-02  SiO\  191  FoO,  l  oo 
MnO,  2019  CaO,  0*40  MgO,  8*39  Na'O,  and  0-2  water  (-  98  91). 

WORTHXTE.  An  altered  or  hydrous  kyanite  (iii.  449),  from  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. Hardness  -»  7*25,  white  and  translucent.  Contains,  according  to  Hess, 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  73),  40-68  per  cent,  silica,  53  50  A1«0»,  100  MgO,  and  4  03  HlO 
(-9071). 

WOICBZTB.    Antimonial  copper-glance  (ii.  70). 
WOLCHOV8XOXTS.   A  chromiferous  clay  from  Ochanak  in  Siberia, 
ing,  according  to  Kersten  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  485) : 

SiO«.      A"0».      CHO*1.      Fe«0».       CaO.       MgO.      MnO.  H»0. 
37  01      0-47      1793      10*43      1  01       1  91      100      21*84  -  98*28 
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WOLTRAM.  Nativo  tungstato  of  manganese  and  iron  (p.  907).  The  Mine 
name  is  also  applied  to  metallic  tungsten. 

WOIFRAMINE,  or  WOirSAM-OCHSE.    Native  tnngstic  oxide  (p.  903). 

WOirSBSBOXTI.  Native  cuprous  sulpbantimonite,  or  antiraonial  copptr, 
Cu,Sb~S',  or  Cu'S.Sb'S'  (ii.  76). 

WOX.X.ASTOirzTfi.   Nativo  metasilicate  of  calcium,  Ca^iO*  (p.  252). 

WONGSHY,  or  WOVOSXT.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  pods  of  Gardenia 
grandiJUira,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  yellow  colouring-matter,  1  pf.  of  wonp?hy 
bciug  sufficient  to  impart  a  strong  yellow  colour  to  60  pts.  of  water.  The  pode  con- 
tain also  pectin,  mucus,  tannic  acid,  and  fat.  Tbe  aqueous  extract  has  a  fiery-mi 
colour  when  concentrated,  yellow  when  dilute.    The  alcoholic  extract  is  fiery-r*<L 

The  colouring-matter  of  wongshy  has  been  shown  by  Rochleder  to  be  identical  wi*b 
crocin  from  saffron  (ii.  108). — Kespecting  the  products  obtained  from  it  by  Orth, 
see  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxv.  16. — Chineeo  yellow-pods  contain  5  per  cent  ash,  consisting  in 
100  pts.  of  29-2  pts.  K'O,  113  Na'O,  12  0  CaO,  3  5  MgO,  55  Fe«0",  0  9  SO1,  10*3 
P»0»,  4  0  SiO»,  and  0  6  CI.    (Stein,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviii.  329.) 

The  aqueous  extract  of  wongshy  colours  wool  and  silk  a  fine  yellow,  without  mor- 
dants ;  cotton  to  be  dyed  with  it  must  first  be  mordanted,  best  with  tin-solution.  Thf 
colour  withstands  the  action  of  sonp  ;  alkalis  turn  it  more  yellow,  acids  more  reddlsh. 
The  colour  does  not  withstand  the  action  of  light,  but  is  most  permanent  on  silk.  Th>. 
colour  of  wongshy  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  annotto. 

WOOD.  Respecting  the  chemical  composition  of  wood,  two  different  view? 
entertained.  According  to  Payen  (Compt.  rend.  viii.  51),  v.  Baumhauer  (J.  pr 
Chem.  xxxii.  204),  and  F.  Schulzo  (Chem.  Centr.  1857,  p.  321),  it  consist*  of 
cellulose  or  woody  fibre  (i.  818),  which  forms  the  cell-walls,  and  of  incrusting  sob- 
stances  deposited  thereon  (Sclrrogert,  Lignin,  formed  of  products  of  decomposition  <4 
the  decaying  cells  (Scbleiden,  Grundz.  d.  wiss.  Botanik,  Leipzig,  1849,  i.  172]l 
Fromy,  on  the  other  hand  (Compt.  rond.xlviiL  862),  denies  the  existence  of  incrottog 
sul)stance8,  and  supposes  that  the  true  woody  tissue  consists  of  va*cido*e,  the  cots' i- 
tuent  of  the  vessels  (p.  995),  which  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  soluble  in  boiUoz 
concentrated  potash -1  ey ;  paraecUulote,  the  substance  of  the  medullary  rays  (ir.  34), 
soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  in  boiling  potash-ley;  and  fibrose,  the  substance  of  the  trw 
woody  fibres,  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  but  insoluble  in  boiling  concentrated  potafrh-lry. 
The  former  view  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  thp  more  exact.  Wood  like^nr* 
coutains  the  following  substances,  in  quantities  varying  with  the  season  and  locality, 
and  with  the  species  and  ago  of  the  plant :  the  constituents  of  the  sap,  such  as  elbc- 
mino'idal  sub.stancos  (0'81 — 0*12  per  cent,  nitrogen,  according  to  Chevatxlitrt, 
sugar,  gum,  taunic  acid,  &c,  colouring-matters,  starch  (only  in  autumn  and  winter^, 
pectose,  according  to  Fremy  (Payen  found  nono),  resins  and  volatile  oils,  and  the 
ordinary  mineral  constituents  of  plants. 

The  extomal  properties  of  wood  depend,  partly  on  the  modo  of  union  of  the 
fibres,  partly  on  the  proportions  between  tho  essential  or  adventitious  proximate  coa- 
*titu<-nts.    Hence  tho  several  species  of  wood  diffor  greatly  in  hardness,  colour,  &n-l 
apparent  specific  gravity.    Tho  latter,  that  is  to  say,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rtoi 
air-dried,  but  still  containing  air,  varies,  according  to  Karmarsch  (GrUnd-.d.  ntd. 
IWhnoliyie,  p.  635).  from  0  383  (poplar-wood)  to  1342  (fogwood).    Tho  actual  iff 
gravity  of  different  kinds  of  wood  is  tolorably  uniform  :  15,  according  to  V  io l*»t  t. . 
from  146  (maple)  to  153  (oak),  according  to  Rumford.    Wood  always  con  tain*  i 
larger  quantity  of  carbon  than  cellulose ;  its  composition  varies  between  very  ml- 
limits  (according  to  tho  nature  of  the  incrusting  substances:  Payen),  as  much  appi- 
rently  in  the  same  as  in  different  woods.    Tho  lowest  and  highest  amounts  actnal'y 
found  are:  4610  per  cent,  carbon  (beech-wood:  Baer),  and  5444  per  cent,  (oak-wool-" 
Tayen);  (bcoch-wood  —  54*35); — 555  per  cent,  hydrogen  (box-wood:  Prout),  an  J 
6  40  per  cent,  hydrogen  (aspon-wood:  Payen) ;— 3932  percent,  oxygen  (oak-wooo: 
Payen),  and  46  87  per  cent,  (booch-wood :  Baer). 

Decay  of  Woody  Fibre. — Moist  wood  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  undergoes  decom- 
position, a  species  of  fermentation  being  set  up  by  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  in 
consequence  of  which,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  evolved,  and 
the  wood  crumbles  down  into  a  blackish-brown  vegetable  mould,  called  hum**, 
ulmin,  or  go  in  (p.  936).  This  decay  occurs  most  rapidly  in  young  spongy  w^i 
which  admits  the  air  more  freely,  and  at  the  samo  time  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  albuminous  substance  than  harder  and  older  wood. 

The  process  of  decay  in  ligneous  tissue  varies  considerably,  according  as  it  takes 
place  with  free  access  of  air.  or  under  water  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  oxygi n  from 
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without.  When  tho  air  has  free  access,  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  an  equal  bulk  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  evolved 
(Saussure).  According  to  Hermann,  a  small  portion  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  during 
the  process,  and  ammonia  is  produced.  The  water  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  tho 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  woody  tissue,  so  that  tho  mouldered  products  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  the  wood  in  its  original  state.  It  the  moist  wood  is 
excluded  from  the  air,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  during  its 
decay,  accompanied,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  separation  of  water;  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  marsh-gas  is  liberated  in  considerable  quantity. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  woody 
tissue  into  humus,  peat,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  in  these  successive  products  of  transformation  continually  increasing,  until  in 
tho  last  the  carbon  is  found  associated  with  only  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  (Soe  Table  of  tho  Composition  of  Wood  and  Coal,  given  under  Coal,  i.  1030, 
1031.) 

The  composition  of  wood  (oak)  given  in  the  table  may  bo  approximately  represented 
by  the  ompirical  formula  C3*!!4^" ;  that  of  certain  kinds  of  peat  by  C*Hr-0*;  that 
of  llovey  lignite  by  C^H^O7;  that  of  Wigan  cannel-coal  by  OIW;  and  that  of 
Welsh  anthracite  by  CwHuO.  If  now  the  woody  tissue  be  acted  upon  by  a  small 
quantity  of  oxygen,  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  solution  in  water,  each  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  transformation  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  separation  of  marsh-gas, 

carbonic  anhydride,  and  water,  in  tho  proportions  represented  by  tho  following 

equations :« 

CMH«0»  +  0"    -     Ca»H»0«  +    6CH*  +  8CO»  +  H!0 

Wood.  Peat. 

CnH«0»  +  o     =     CH^O'  +    2CII«  +  SCO*  +  6IPO 
Wood.  L'fftiite. 

C«H.»0*  +  01    -     CH^O*  +    2CH4  +  6C0«  +  101PO 

Wood.  Can  n  el. 

2C"II«0M  +  0s    -     CwH'«0    t  12CH«  +  16C0*  +  16IPO. 
Wood.  Anthracite. 

Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood. — The  products  formed  by  tho  distillation  of  wood 
in  close  vessels,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  wood  operated  on,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  distillation  is  effected.  Tho  decomposition  begins  at  about  140°.  The 
volatile  portion  of  the  products  includes  permanent  gases — chieHy  carbonic  oxide,  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  hydrogen — together  with  other  bodies,  which  are  liquid  or  solid  at 
common  temperatures,  whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort. 
Of  the  liquid  products,  one  portion  is  soluble  in  water,  and  consists  of  acetic  acid, 
methyl ic  alcohol,  methylic  acetate,  and  acetone,  accompanied  by  water  and  other 
bodies  but  imperfectly  known  ;  while  the  remaining  portion  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
constitutes  wood-tar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  various  liquids  holding  solid  matters  in 
solution  or  suspension.    (See  Tah,  p.  670.) 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  obtained  at  tho  lowest  temperature,  are 
those  into  the  composition  of  which  oxygen  enters  most  abundantly — such  as  water,  acetic 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  As  the  temperature  rises,  compounds  containing  less  oxygen 
are  gradually  formed — such  as  wood-spirit,  acetone,  and  creosote ;  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  various  hydrocarbons,  such  as  toluene,  xylene,  cupione,  und  the  different 
forms  of  paraffin,  are  produced ;  and  as  tho  tomperaturo  approaches  redness,  pure 
hydrogen  predominates. 

When  air-dried  hard  woods,  such  as  oak  and  beech,  are  distilled  in  iron  cylinders, 
the  charcoal  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  tho  weight  of  the  wood,  or  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  actuully  contained  in  it.  The  liquid  portion,  amountiug 
to  about  53  per  cent.,  contains  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  carbon  in  tho  wood  ;  and 
tho  remaining  portion  of  the  distillate,  consisting  ot  uncondonsed  gas,  carries  off  tho 
remainder  of  the  carbon.  Among  the  liquid  products,  acetic  acid  amounts  to  between 
3  and  4  per  cent,  of  tho  harder  woods,  naphtha  to  about  1  per  cent.,  and  the  tar  to 
7'5  per  cent,  (Miller's  Eltments  of  Chemistry,  3rd  ed.,  iii.  702 ;  for  further  details 
see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xv.  148-160.) 

WOOD-OIL.  Capivi- balsam,  Gurjun-balsam,  Gwegun-balsam.  (Han  bury, 
Pharm.  J.  Trans.  January,  1856,  p.  321.— Marti  us,  Buchn.  N.  Report,  v.  100.— 
Guibourt,  ibid.  vi.  97. — Worner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1862,  p.  588.— A  balsamic 
substance,  much  resembling  balsam  of  copaiba  (i.  492),  imported  of  bite  years  from 

several  spec' 


Calcutta  into  this  country  for  medicinal  uses.    It  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 

•  Miller'*  Element*  qf  Chemistry,  3rd  cd.  Iii.  U9. 
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Diptrrocarpug,  growing  in  Pegu,  Assam,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  stuells  and  tastes  liko  copaiba-balsam,  is  somewhat  more  viscid  than  olire- 
oil,  and  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  0-961.  Id  its  original  state  it  is  turbid,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  greenish  resin  ;  when  filtered  from  this,  it  is  brown  and  transparent  by 
transmitted  light,  but  opaque,  with  greenish  fluorescence,  by  reflected  light.  Tn:5 
colour  and  fluorescence  distinguish  it  from  copaiba-balsam,  and  further  differences  arv 
observed  in  its  behaviour  when  heated,  and  with  reagents.  When  heated  to  1305.  it 
becomes  turbid  and  gelatinous;  whereas  copaiba-balsam  becomes  more  fluid  when  its 
temperature  is  raised.  Wood-oil  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  copaiba ;  it  form*  a 
viscid  liquid  with  ammonia,  whereas  copaiba-balsam  forms  a  clear  liquid ;  and,  more- 
over, wood-oil  does  not  solidify  when  mixed  with  A  of  its  weight  of  calcined  magntna. 

Wood-oil  is  not  a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  resin  and  volatile  oil ;  de- 
cording  to  Lowe,  it  contains  34  per  cent,  resin,  65  volatile  oil,  and  1  pt.  water  ami 
acetic  acid.    The  resin  is  hard,  whereas  that  of  copaiba-balsam  is  soft. 

Werner,  by  distilling  the  balsam  with  water,  obtained  about  20  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil,  6*11",  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  oil  has  a  specific  graritv 
of  9  014  at  16°,  a  la?vorotatory  power  of  10°,  boils  at  255°;  its  vapour-den±ity  is 
9  40  (2  vols.). 

The  rrsin  left  after  distilling  off  the  oil,  contains  a  resinous  acid,  gurjunic  aril. 
C^IP'O*,  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia.  To  separate  this  acid,  the  crude  resin  is 
boiled  with  potash-ley,  which  dissolves  it ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  s.il- 
ammoniac,  and  filtered;  and  tho  ammoniacal  filtrate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  aei«i, 
which  throws  down  the  gurjunic  acid  in  thick  yellowish  flocks.  This  acid  di&solv.-s 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  220°,  solidifies  at  180°,  boils  at  260°,  and  distils  *p. 
parently  without  decomposition.  It  is  dibasic,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  thealkils 
and  alkalino  earths.— The  potassium-salt,  CII^K'O1,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
microscopic  lamina?.— The  calciuvi-salt,  C^H^Ca'CM,  and  the  barium-nalt,  C^H^Ba'O4. 
are  white  and  amorphous. — The  silver-salt,  C*JIP2Ag,0I,  is  obtained  by  precipitatioa, 
in  white  flocks,  which  blacken  on  exposure  to  light.  (Werner.) 

Wood-oil  is  used  by  the  Malays  as  a  varnish  for  household  utensils,  boats,  &c ;  it 
has  been  as  a  substitute  for  copaiba-balsam  in  medicine. 

WOOD-SPIRIT,    See  Mkthtl,  Hydrate  of  (iii.  988). 

WOOD-TAB,    See  Tab  (p.  670). 

WOOL  (Schlossborger,  Allgem.  u.  vergl.  Thierchemio,  p.  265. — Gorop- 
Besaiuz,  Physiol.  Cliemie,  p.  592.— Bo  1  ley,  llandb.  d.  chem.-teohn.  Utitersuck, 
4te  Aufl.,  p.  428. — Chevreul,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  57:  xxxii.  227.— Mulder,  PhyMoL 
Chemie,  ii.  570.— Scherer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  54. — v.  Bibra,  ibid.  xcvi.  29->  — 
Oorup-Bosanez,  ibid.  lxvi.  321 ;  cxviii.  230. — Grothe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxxix.  420  — 
Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  Med.  xix.  562.) — Wool  belongs  to  the  horny  tissues  ( iii.  1*0). 
After  exhaustion  with  water,  alcohol,  and  other,  to  remove  fatty  matter,  salt*,  ice,  it 
contains,  according  to  Scherer,  50  65  percent,  carbon,  7  03  hydrogen.  17  71  nitrogrti, 
and  24  Gl  oxygen  and  sulphur.  Chevreul  found  in  wool  thus  purified,  178  percent, 
sulphur;  Mulder  rather  more;  v.  Libra  (J-8-0'9  per  cent.;  and  Grothe  found,  a*  a 
mean  of  numerous  determinations  with  different  kinds  of  wool,  2  31  per  cent.,  tie 
minimum  being  1*3,  and  the  maximum  3-4  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  water  in  wool,  is,  according  to  Maumene  and  Grothe,  13  to  16 
per  cent.,  of  which  6  or  7  per  cent,  go  off  when  tho  wool  is  dried  in  the  uir ;  in  damp 
air  dry  wool  quickly  takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  about  0  02  per  cent, 
per  hour  according  to  Grothe's  experiments. 

In  100  pts.  wool  dried  at  110°,  Gorup-Besanez  found  3*23  per  cent,  ash,  containing 
0*29  pt,  silica,  or  8  3  pts.  silica  in  100  pts.  of  ash.  Respecting  the  extraction  of  pota^ 
siuni'salts  from  the  sweat  of  sheep's-wool,  see  Potassium-salts  (iv.  720). 

The  reactions  of  wool  with  acids,  alkalis,  &c,  are  the  same  as  those  of  horny  tissue 
in  general.  Dilute  alkaline  solutions,  especially  soda-ley,  remove  part  of  tho  sulphur, 
but  the  remainder  appears  to  be  more  intimately  combined,  and  can  only  be  removed 
by  boiling  with  strong  alkalis,  which  destroy  the  texture  of  the  wool.  C.  Gr. 
Williams  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  127),  by  distilling  flannel  with  strong  boiliag 
potash-ley,  obtained  a  distillate  containing  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  together  with 
buty Limine  and  amylamine.  Flannel  distilled  by  itself  yielded  an  insufferably  stinking 
oil,  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  pyrrol,  streams  of  sulphydic  acid  gas,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  dimlphide,  with  mere  traces  of  oily  bases. 

Wool  and  silk  may  be  distinguished  from  vegetable  tissues,  such  as  cotton  and 
linen,  by  drawing  out  a  thread  and  setting  it  on  fire.  The  animal  fibres  then  leave 
a  shining,  tumefied,  difficultly  combustible  cinder,  which  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  ash 
when  completely  burnt;  the  smoke  smells  like  burnt  horn,  and  turns  turmeric  browt- 
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Vegetable  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  u  cinder  having  the  form  of  the  thread,  and 
only  a  small  quantity  of  ash ;  they  burn  with  a  smoko  which  has  an  empyreumatic 
odour,  and  reddens  litmus.  Wool  and  silk  are  also  distinguished  from  cotton  and 
linen  by  the  yellow  colour  which  they  assume  when  steeped  in  nitric  or  in  picric  acid, 
the  vegetable  fibres  not  being  coloured  by  this  treatment.  Wool  or  silk  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  with  potash-  or  soda-ley,  of  specific  gravity  1*04  to  1*05,  whereas  vegetable 
fibres  remain  unattacked.  Cotton  and  linen  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  cuprate  of 
ammonium,  whereas  wool  is  insoluble  therein. 

Wool  and  silk  may  bo  distinguished  from  one  another  by  a  solution  of  sodic  plumbate 
(prepared  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  acetate  of  lead  till  the  resulting  precipitate  ro- 
dissolves),  wool  and  hair  being  turned  brown  bv  this  liquid,  in  consequence  of  the 
sulphur  which  thoy  contain,  whereas  silk,  which  is  froe  from  sulphur,  remains  unaltered. 
The  three  following  distinctions  are  given  by  Grothe  (Zt itschr.  anal.  Chem.  iii.  153): 
— 1.  Wool,  cautiously  heated  to  130°,  gives  off  the  odour  of  carbonic  disulphide  and 
ammonia,  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  curls  up ;  silk  becomes  coloured  only 
at  1403-145°,  and  does  not  curl  up. — 2.  When  the  fibres,  moistened  with  potash-ley, 
are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  the  wool 
quickly  turns  brown,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  cupric  sulphide,  whereas  the 
silk  remains  unchanged. — 3.  On  mixing  the  solution  of  wool  in  caustic  potash  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  then  with  cupric  sulphate,  a  large  quantity  of  cupric  sulphide  is 
formed,  and  the  filtered  liquid  exhibits  a  dark  brown-red  colour.  Silk  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  yields  a  somewhat  viscid  solution  having  a  fine  violet  colour. 

WOORAJU.   Syn.  with  Cubaba  (ii.  185). 

WOO XX.  East  Indian,  or  Persian  Damask  Steel, — A  very  hard  steel,  made  in 
India,  and  containing  small  quantities  of  silicon,  manganese,  nickel,  and  tungsten.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  7727  at  17°,  and  exhibits  very  beautiful  patterns  when  etched 
with  acids. 

WORMBBBD,  Semen  Ones.  Semen  Contra.  Semen  Santontci. — The  flower-buds 
of  Artemisia  Vahliana,  A.  Sieberi,  and  A.  incidta,  plants  belonging  to  the  composite 
order.  The  first  is  indigenous  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  yields  Levant  worm  seed ; 
the  second  grows  in  Barbary,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  yields  the  Barbary  or  African 
wormseed;  the  third  is  said  to  yield  the  East  Indian  wormseed,  which  however, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  merely  the  African  variety  mixed  with  turmeric  or 
fustic. 

Wormseed  contains  santonin  (p.  189),  a  volatile  oil,  a  brown  bitter  resin,  a  green 
soft  resin,  and  a  waxy  substance,  together  with  the  ordinary  plant-constituents.  It  is 
used,  especially  the  Levant  variety,  as  a  renu-dy  for  ascarides,  being  given  either  as 
an  electuary  or  an  infusion.  It  is  not  known  which  of  the  constituents  of  wormseed 
is  the  active  principle. 

VORMSEUD-OZXb  Oleum  cinte.  Essence  de  Semen-contra.  (Tromms- 
dorff,  Tr.  N.  J.  iii.  312—  Volckol,  Ann.  Ch.  Phurm.  xxxviii.  110;  lxxxvii.  312; 
Jahresb.  1853.  p.  512;  1854,  p.  590—  Hirzel,  Jahresb.  1854.  p.  591  ;  1855,  p.  655.— 
Kraut  and  Wablforss  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  293  j  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  551. — Gm., 
xiv.  316.) — This  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  wormseed  with  water.  It  has  a  pale- 
yellow  to  brownish-yellow  colour,  a  pungent  disagreeable  odour,  and  camphorous, 
aromatic,  burning  taste;  specific  gravity  —  0  925  to  0935  (Wackenroder;  Zeller; 
Volckol)  ;  0  94  (Hirzel).  It  boils  at  170°— 180°  (Hirzel).  When  distilled  with 
milk  of  lime,  it  yields  a  lighter  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0  945°  at  8°,  and  boiling  be- 
tween 174°  and  at  177°. 

Worraseed-oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  oils,  the  proportions  of  which  seem  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  samples:  hence  the  investigations  of  different  chemists  respecting 
it  have  yielded  very  discordant  results.  According  to  Kraut  and  Wahlforss,  the  oil, 
when  purified  by  rectification  with  alcoholic  potash,  consists  mainly  of  an  oxygenated 
oil,  C"Hl"0,  having  a  laevorotatory  power  of  21°,  mixed  with  a  camphone,  C,01IM 
(Volckel's  cynene). 

Wormseed-oil  dissolves  in  about  1000  pts.of  water,  easily  in  ether,  in  all  proportions 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  1  85 
(Zeller).  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  thickens  and  becomes  coloured;  it  is  easily  in- 
flammable.—With  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  (Volck el),  or  toluic  acid 
(H  irzel) ;  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  resin. 

Iodine  dissolves  in  wormseed-oil  without  evolution  of  heat.  By  dissolving  1  pt.  of 
iodine  in  4  to  6  pts.  of  the  oil,  with  aid  of  heat,  a  dark  brown-red,  opaque,  viscid  mass 
is  obtained,  from  which,  on  cooling,  black  crystalline  laminae  separate  (consisting  of 
iodine  and  cimebeno  ?).  From  the  solution  of  iodine  in  wormseed-oil,  water  extracts 
acetic,  propionic,  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  perhaps  also  iodide  of  propyl.  On  distilling 
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the  solution  of  iodine  in  wormseed-oil,  propionic  acid  and  iodoform  pass  over,  together 
with  a  dark-brown  mobile  oil,  containing  cinaebene,  hydriodate  of  cinsebene.  cinaebeoe- 
cam^hor,  cymene,  and  small  quantities  of  cinacrol,  angelic  acid,  &c.,  while  the  solid 
blue-black  residue  consists  chiefly  of  cinaephene,  cinrephane,  and  cinsephone  (H  irzek 
Wormseed-oil,  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium-iodide,  yields 
greenish  metallic-shining  crystals  of  the  compound  2(CH,'0.niO).lI,  which,  whi« 
treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  reproduces  wortnseed-oil.  (Kraut  and  WahlforsM 
Sulphuric  acid  colours  worinset-d-oil  red-brown,  and  on  applying  heat,  sulphurs 
anhydride  is  evolved. — Phottphorio  anhydride  blackens  it,  and,  according  to  Volcicl. 
forms  cyncno  ;  according  to  Hir/el,  cinaebene,  cinaephene,  and  cinacrol. — Hydrvcfdor* 
arid  gas  is  absorbed  by  wormseed-oil,  forming  a  red-brown  liquid,  which  on  stand  am. 
deposits  wormsoed-camphor,  in  colourless  slender  needles  having  an  aromatx 
camphor-liko  odour  and  mild  warm  taste ;  they  deliquesce  in  the  air,  melt  whtn 
heated,  aud  yield,  by  distillation,  an  oil  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  (Hirzel  and 
Volckol.) 

Wormseed-oil  distilled  with  potassium-hydrate  yields  a  colourless,  transparent, 
mobile  oil,  having  a  peppery  odour  and  warm  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*932,  and 
boiling  at  about  175°.  With  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  this  oil  forms  shining  deliques- 
cent needles  ;  with  nitric  acid,  liquid  and  resinous  products  ;  sulphuric  acid  colours  it 
dark-brown,  and  renders  it  viscid.  This  oil  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  em- 
pirical formula  CuHmO\  and  consists,  according  to  Hirzel,  of  cinaebene,  citutbene- 
camphor,  propione,  and  a  body  containing  C"H"0. 

Derivatives  of  Wormseed-oil. 

Cinaebene,  CHW  (with  which  Volckel's  cynene  is  probably  identical), 
ready-formed  in  wormseed-oil,  and  is  separated  by  distilling  tho  oil  with  phosphoric 
anhydride  (Hirzel).  It  is  a  colourloss,  mobile,  pungent,  strongly-refracting  oil, 
having  a  density  of  0*878  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  172°.  When  distilled  with  an  equal 
volume  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  116,  it  yields  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and 
volatile  oil,  and  leaves  a  resin,  which,  by  prolonged  boiling  with  excess  of  nitric  arid, 
is  convortod  into  tolnic  and  nitrotoluic  acids,  together  with  an  oil,  probably  anisylous 
acid ;  no  oxalic  acid  is  formed  in  this  reaction. — With  hydriodic  actd,  cinaebene  forms 
an  oily  hydriodate,  2CHl«.HI. 

Cinaebene-camphor,  CH'-O,  is  contained,  according  to  Hirzel,  in  wormsetd- 
oil.  but  cannot  be  separated  from  it  in  the  pure  state.  With  phosphoric  anhydride 
it  is  resolved  into  water  and  cinaebene.  According  to  Kraut  and  Wahlforss,  worm- 
seed-oil, purified  by  alcoholic  potash,  consists  of  an  oil,  C'*H''0,  mixed  with  the  cam- 
phene,  CH'\  which  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Cinaephene.  CH**,  is  one  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  or  iodine  on  wormseed-oil.  It  is  au  oil,  viscid  at  ordinary  temperatcr-*, 
mobile  when  warm,  boiling  at  315° — 32.*)°,  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  and  exhi- 
biting a  deep  indigo-blue  iridescence  by  reflected  light.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  a  resin  having  a  musk-like  odour.    (Hi  rzel.) 

Cinaephaue,  CH",  is  a  resinous  hydrocarbon  found  in  the  residue  left  on  distil- 
ling wormseed-oil  with  iodino.  To  separate  it,  this  residue  is  boiled  with  alcobol, 
which  dissolves  cinsephene ;  the  remaining  portion  is  dissolved  in  chloroform:  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  20  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*84 ;  and  the  resulting 
recipitato  of  cinsephano  and  cinaephone  is  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  tbe 
itter,  and  leaves  the  cinaephane,  to  be  further  purified  by  solution  in  chloroform,  pre- 
cipitation with  alcohol,  and  washing  with  ether.  Cinaephane  is  a  nearly  velvet-black, 
loose,  resinous  powder,  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  when  heated  it  burns  away  withwa 
melting. 

Cinaephone,  CH",  separated  from  cinaephene  by  ether  in  the  manner  just 
described,  is  a  loosely  coherent  kermes-brown  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour, 
insolublo  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  wormseed-t'i] ; 
when  heated,  it  burns  and  decomposes.  (Hirzel.) 

Cinacrol,  CH'-O",  is  obtained  by  rectifying  the  oil  produced  by  distilling  1  pt.  of 
iodine  with  4  to  6  pts.  of  wormseed-oil;  agitating  the  nearly  black  liquid  which  passes 
over  with  strong  potash-ley ;  heating  the  resulting  dark-brown  solution  till  it  is  nearly 
inodorous  ;  and  then  distilling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is. 
after  drying  and  rectification,  colourless  and  viscid,  with  a  faint  smoky  odour,  and 
sharp  caustic  taste ;  a  specific  gravity  of  105  to  115 ;  boils  at  about  250°  ;  dissolve 
ulightly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid ;  still  more  easily  in  alkali*, 
forming  a  solution  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  blue- 
green  liquid  with  ferric  chloride,  and  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  when  heated  with  iU 
(Hirzel.) 
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WOUirES  APPARATUS.    An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  three- 
necked  bottles  connected 
liquids  therewith. 

WSZCHTINE.  A  basic  substance  obtained  from  the  bark  and  seeds  of 
Wrightia  antidyscnterica  {Neriam  antidysmtericum,  L.),  an  upocynaceous  plant  indi- 
genous in  India  and  Ceylon.  To  prepare  it,  the  pulverised  seeds  are  treated  with  car- 
bonic disulphido  in  a  displaceuieut-apparutus,  to  remove  a  fat-oil,  then  dried  and 
exhausted  with  hot  alcohol ;  the  extract,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  is  digested 
with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  tho  evaporated  filtrate  is  mixed 
with  ammonia  or  sodic  carbonate,  which  throws  down  a  copious  flocculent  precipitate 
consisting  of  the  impure  base. 

Wrightine,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  forms  an  amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
in  ether  and  in  carbonic  disulphidc,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  eapeciidly  in 
dilute  acids,  with  which  it  forms  uncrystallisable  salts,  having,  like  the  base  itself,  a 
persistent  bitter  taste.  Tho  acetic  acid  solution  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid :  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  flocculeut  precipitates  with  platinic,  auric,  and  mercuric 
chlorides.    (Stenhouse,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2],  v.  493.) 

R.  II nines  {ibid.  vi.  432)  states  that  he  obtained  tho  same  baso  from  the  bark  of 
Wrightia  dysenttrica  (conessi-bark)  in  1858,  and  gave  a  short  description  of  it  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Mtdical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay  (new  series,  iv.  38).  He 
proposes  to  call  itconossine,  and  calcuhttcs,  from  tho  analysis  of  the  free  base  and 
of  the  platinum-salt,  the  formula  C^H^N'O  and  C^fl^N'O. 

Native  molybdate  of  leud.    (See  Molybdenum,  iii.  1039.) 

This  namo  is  given  by  Friedel  (Compt.  rend.  Iii.  983)  to  a  hexa- 
gonal zinc-sulphide  from  the  silver-mine  of  Oruro  in  Bolivia,  containing  65  6  per  cent, 
zinc,  32  6  sulphur,  8  0  iron,  and  2*7  lead,  with  a  little  antimony  and  a  trace  of  copper. 
It  is  isomorphous  with  groenockite,  has  a  brownish-black  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  brown 
streak  ;  hardness  —  35,  and  specific  gravity  -  3"98.        ><vvCM.  UBtf^ 

Universe 


Syn.  with  ethylic  oxysulphocarbamate.  (Seo  Sulfhocakhamic 


p.  491.) 


A  my  lie  oxysulphocarbamate  (p.  493). 
xanthamyiic  acid.    Syn.  with  amyl-disulphocarbonic  acid.    (See  Scl- 

PHOCAHBOX1C  ETH£JBS,  p.  496.) 

xanthamylic  ether.    Amylic  disulphocarbonato  (p.  496). 

X  AW  than.  Borzelius's  namo  for  tho  group  Cy*S\  regarded  as  tho  radicle  of 
porsulphocyanic  or  xanthydric  acid. 

xantharik,  or  XANTHii.  An  oily  fetid  compound,  C*WO*,  supposed  by 
Couorbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lxi.  225)  to  be  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  xan- 
thic  other. 


A  yellow  colouring-matter,  produced,  according  toE.  Kopp 
(Jahresb.  1864,  p.  815),  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tho  black  residue  obtained  in 
preparing  pure  alizarin  from  his  green  alizarin  (see  Maddkb,  iii.  749).  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  caustic  alkalis.  By  heating  with  reduc- 
ing agouts,  it  is  converted  into  a  crimson  substance. 


K.  The  namo  applied  by  Fremy  and  Cloez  to  that  portion  of  the 
yellow  eoluuring-matter  of  flowers  which  is  soluble  in  water.  (See  Flowkhs,  Colouus 
ok,  ii.  668.) 


Zeise  gave  this  name  to  an  oil  (identical,  according  to  Debus, 
with  ethyl-disulphocarbonic  sulphide,  i.  499),  produced,  together  with  cuprous  xan- 
that*,  by  precipitating  potassic  etbylsulphocarbonate  with  a  cupric  salt,  (llaudw.  d. 
Chen.  2»«  Aufl.  i.  250.) 


Volckel,  by  heating  porsulphocyanic  acid  to  about  150°,  obtained 
a  peculiar  body,  CH'N'S1,  which  he  regarded  as  a  sulphide  of  xanthene,  C»H'N«;  it 
was  probably  only  a  mixture. 

rxHic  ACID.  Syn.  with  ethyl-disulphocarbonic  acid.  (See  Sulphocarbonic 
p.  498.) 
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ianthic  ethers.   Ethylic  xanthato  or  disul^hocarbonate  (p.  600). 

XANTHIC  OXIDES.     Syn.  with  XaCTHIXB. 

xanthides.   Syn.  with  Pkrsulfhocyanates  (ir.  379). 
XANTHIL.   Syn.  with  Xaxthabjx. 

XAVTHXV.  Thin  name  baa  been  applied  to  more  than  one  substance  : — 1.  Bj 
Fremy  and  Cloez,  to  that  portion  of  the  yellow  colouring-matter  of  flowers,  which  i.« 
insoluble  in  water (ii.  668); — 2.  BySehunck  and  Higgin,  to  the  yellow  cplourit*- 
matter  obtained  by  Kuhlmann  from  madder  (iii.  743); — 3.  By  Couerbe,  to  4 
gasoous  product  of  the  decomposition  of  xanthates,  to  which  he  assigned  the  fonuth 

XAirTHXiriL    C*H*X<0'.    Xanthic  Oxide.    (Marcet,  Esmy  on  the  Che  mud 

History  and  Chemical  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disorders,  London,  1819. — Lie  big  and 
Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. xxri.  340. — Gobol,  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  604  ;  1852.  p.  71- 
— Seherer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  314  ;  cxii.  257,  275,  279 ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  546, 
1859,  p.  605. — Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  141  ;  cxriii.  151  ;  Jahresb.  lS-W, 
p.  546;  1861.  p.  526.— St  ad  el  er,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  28;  cxv.  102;  Jahresb.  1  Sj9, 
p.  603;  1860,  p.  579. — Bence-Jones,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  78.— Aim  en,  Jahreak 
1862,  p.  534.— Strecker  and  Rheineck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  121.) — This  bodj 
was  discovered  by  Marcet  in  a  urinary  calculus  weighing  only  8  grains.  Liebig  and 
Wdhler  afterwards  found  it  in  a  larger  calculus  weighing  between  18  and  20  grammas; 
these  are  the  only  known  examples  of  xanthine  calculi.  Bence-Jones  found  in  it  a  de- 
posit from  the  urine  of  a  boy.  According  to  Scherer,  xanthine  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  human  body ;  he  has  found  it  in  tho  urine  of  man,  in  the  pancreas,  spleen,  sad 
liver  of  oxen,  in  the  thymous  gland  of  the  calf,  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  ox,  norse.aad 
of  fishes ;  also  in  the  spleen,  in  a  caso  of  tumour  of  that  organ ;  and  in  the  human  lit*?, 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy.  In  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  horse  it  exists  to  the  amount  d 
0  0026  per  cent.,  together  withhypoxanthine  or  sarcine  ;  in  the  pancreas  to  the  amount 
of  0*0166  per  cenU,  together  with  guanine ;  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  brain,  together 
with  uric  acid.  Almen  found  0  02  per  cent,  xanthine  in  ox-liver.  According  to 
E.  Diirr  (JahreBb.  1865,  p.  675),  the  presence  of  xanthine  in  human  urine  is  pro- 
moted by  the  use  of  sulphur-baths.  According  to  linger  and  Phi ps on  (Chem. 
News  [1862],  vi.  16),  xanthino  is  found  in  certain  kinds  of  guano  from  the  island  of 
Jarvis. 

Artificial  Formation. — Xanthine  is  produced : — 1.  From  uric  acid,  from  which  it 
differs  by  1  at,  0,  by  tho  action  of  sodium-amalgam  (R  hoi  neck). — 2.  From  guanine, 
from  which  it  differs  by  NH,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (Strecker)  : 

2C»H»N»0  +  O*    -    2C»H4N♦0•  +  H«0  +  Xs. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Urinary  Calculi,  and  from  Jarvis  Guano. — By  dissolving  the 
substance  in  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia,  and  precipitatiug  with  carbonic  or  acetic 
acid. 

2.  From  Muscular  Flesh  and  other  Animal  Substances. — The  substance,  comminuted 
by  trituration  with  pounded  glass,  is  digosted  with  warm  alcohol  and  pressed ;  the  re- 
sidue is  digested  for  some  hours  with  water  at  50° ;  the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with 
the  alcoholic  solution,  evaporated,  and  filtered  to  separate  albumin  ;  and  the  filtrate  is 
successively  precipitated  with  neutral  lead-acetate,  basic  lead-acetate,  und  m»rcuric 
acetate.  The  two  hitter  precipitates  are  then  suspended  in  water,  and  decompiled  hj 
sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated,-  whereby  a  mixture  of  xanthine 
and  sarcine  is  obtained,  which  may  be  separated  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid— hv- 
drochlorate  of  xanthine  then  separating  out,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  sarcine  remains 
in  solution.  (Stadeler.) 

3.  From  Guanine. — The  solution  of  guanine  in  strong  nitric  acid  is  mixed,  at  the 
boiling  heat,  with  nitrite  of  potassium,  till  a  copious  evolution  of  red  fumes  takes  placr. 
A  large  quantity  of  water  is  then  added  ;  the  yellow  body  thereby  precipitated  (a  mix- 
ture of  xanthino  and  nitroxanthine)  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ferrous  sulphate  (to  reduce  the 
nitroxanthine  to  xanthine),  till  the  red-brown  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate  at  first  pro- 
duced is  replaced  by  black  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  Tho  solution,  which  should  still  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  free  ammonia,  is  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  cold  water  to  extract  sulphate  of  ammonium,  then 
redissolvod  in  boiling  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  where- 
upon xanthine  remains. 

4.  From  Urine.—  Tho  urine  is  precipitated  with  baryta- water ;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated;  the  highly  concentrated  mother-liquor  boiled,  after  addition  of  water, 
with  cupric  acetate ;  the  precipitate,  after  washing  with  hot  water,  is  dissolved  in  warm 
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nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the  washed  precipitate  is  crystal- 
lised from  hot  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  resulting  crystals  are  treated  with  ammoniacal 
silver-solution,  to  free  them  from  nitric  acid  ;  and  the  washed  precipitate  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  The  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  yields 
xanthine. 

Properties. — Xanthine  separates  on  cooling,  from  a  hot  saturated  golution,  in  white 
flocks;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  small  scales.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water  (requiring  14,000  pts.),  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  quickly  putrefies. 

Xanthine  does  not  lose  weight  at  150°  ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  a  small  portion  of  it 
sublimes  undecomposed,  while  the  greater  part  decomposes,  yielding  carbonate  and 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  a  yellow  oil,  but  no  urea.  When  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  burns  with  the  smell  of  burnt  hair. — By  tho  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
containing  a  very  small  proportion  of  sodium,  xauthine  is  reduced  to  sarcine, 
CiH«N40,  this  base  being  in  fact  produced,  together  with  xanthine,  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  uric  acid  (p.  1050). 

G/mbinations. — Xanthine  unites  both  with  acids  and  with  basos,  forming  for  the 
most  part  crystallisable  compounds,  which  aro  more  soluble  than  xanthiuo  itself.— The 
hydrochlorate,  C*H*N<0'i.HCl,  form*  nodular  groups  of  small  silky  crystals.  Its  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  platinic  chloride  deposits  yellow  needles  of  a  double  salt. — Tho 
nitrate  separates  from  a  solution  of  xanthine  in  warm  moderately  strong  nitric  acid, 
in  yellow  warty  masses.  The  solution  of  xauthine  in  nitric  acid  forms,  with  phospho~ 
mclybdic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  hot  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  yellow  microscopic  cubes  (Scherer). — The  sulphate, 
OH'N'O'.H'SO*  +  H»0,  forms  thin,  transparent,  crystalline  scales,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  water. 

A  solution  of  xanthine  in  ammonia,  saturated  at  tho  boiling  heat,  deposits,  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  xanthine-ammonia.  On  boiling  xanthine  with  baryta-water,  a  sparingly 
soluble  compound,  C»H4NH)»  lk"H»0*  is  produced.  (Strecker.) 

A  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  xanthine  gives  white  precipitates  with  mer- 
curic chloride  and  silver  nitrate,  yellowish-green  flocks  with  cupnc  acetate.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthino  gives  white  precipitates  with  the  chlorides  of 
mercury,  zinc,  and  cadmium ;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  yellowish-white  flocks  of  the 
compound  CiII,N40,.Ag*0,  which  turn  black  on  boiling. — From  a  solution  of  xanthine 
in  nitric  acid,  silver-nitrate  throws  down  flocks,  probably  consisting  of  a  compound  of 
xanthine  with  silver-nitrate,  which,  if  loft  in  the  hot  liquid,  gradually  become  crystal- 
line; water  abstracts  nitric  acid  from  them. 

Tho  silver-compound  of  xanthine,  heated  with  methylic  iodide,  yields  dimethyl- 
x  an  thine,  CH-tCH'^N'O*,  isomeric  but  not  identical  with  theobromine.  Strecker 
represents  the  relation  between  these  three  bases  and  caffeine  by  the  following  rational 
formulae : 

(CN)*  (CN)'  (CN)3  (CN)1 

(CO)"  )  (CO)**  )  (CO)"  )  (CO)"  ) 

(CIM))"  N1;       (C'IPO)'HN«;     (CII'O)' [n«;  (C'IPO)"lN'. 
H*     J  (CH»)«  J  II.CH»  J  (CH»)S  J 


Dimethyl-  Theobromine.  Caffeine 

xanthine. 

COFN'O*.    (C.  Finck,  Ann.  Ch.   Pharm.  exxxii.  298; 
Jahresb.  1864,  p.  642.) — A  base  produced,  together  with  sulphate  of  ammonium,  by 
thionurate  of  ammonium  to  200° : 


C«H'(NH7VS0«    -    (NII^SO*  +  C'H'N'O1. 

On  boiling  the  resulting  mass  with  water,  the  xanthinine  remains  as  a  yellow  pow- 
der, which  may  bo  purified  by  solution  in  alkaliB,  precipitation  with  acids,  and  treat- 
ment with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  about  4,000  pts.  of  boiling  and  40,000 
pts.  of  cold  water,  to  a  light-bluo  fluorescent  solution,  which  is  precipitated  white  by 
mercuric  chloride,  yellow  by  silver-nitrate.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  somewhat  more  freely  than  in  water,  and  separates  therefrom  in 
crystallino  laminae.  The  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  decolorised  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  deposits  sulphate  of  xanthinine  in  laminar  crystals,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  separation  of  white  pulverulent  xanthinine.  On  dropping  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthinine  into  an  excess  of  silver- nitrate,  a  bulky  yellow 
silver-compound,  C4H"N,0».Ag5Ot  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia. 


A  yellow  colouring-matter,  contained,  according  to 
Cuzent(Jahrosb.  1859,  p.  564),  in  the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the.  bark 
or  fruit  of  Inocarpus  edtdis. 
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xanthiv-SPAS.    Syn.  with  Wulfkxitb  (p,  1049). 

SANTHXTAVE.  A  mineral  from  Green  Diver,  in  Henderson  County,  North 
Carolina,  probably  a  pseudomorph  after  titanite.  It  is  earthy,  yellowish -white,  wita 
faint  lustre;  brittle;  hardness  ■»  3*5;  specific  gravity  >=■  2*7  to  3*0.  Gives  off  water 
when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  exhibits  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  titanium,  (Shepsrc, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Bd.  lxix.) 

XANTHXTE.  A  variety  of  vesuvian  occuring  at  Amity,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  indistinct,  four-sided,  prismatic  crystals  and  crystalline  granules,  imbedded  ic 
limestone.    (Dana,  ii.  199.) 

XA1TTHOBETXC  ACXB.  An  acid  contained,  according  to  L.  Meier,  in  the 
root  of  Beta  vulgaris.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  cold  aqueous  extract  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  boiling  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  water,  then  drenching 
it  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  evaporating  the  extract  to  dryness  after  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  exhausting  the  brown  residue  with  cold  alcohol,  and 
evaporating,  xanthobetic  acid  remains  as  a  reddish-yellow  mass,  having  a  bout  taste, 
very  hygroscopic,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Alkalis 
una  alkaline  earths  colour  it  red,  and  form  soluble  crystalline  salts,  from  which  the 
xanthobetic  acid  is  separated  by  stronger  acids  in  its  original  state.  The  xantho- 
botates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  ix.  828.) 

X&NTHOCHYMU8,  The  juico  of  Xantkochymus  pictorius  (formerly  supposed 
to  contain  gamboge)  is  greyish -green,  and  contains  65*5  per  cent,  rosin,  17*6  gum,  and 
6*9  woody  fibre ;  no  volatile  oil.    (Christison,  Ann.  CL  Pharm.  lxxvi.  347.) 

XAJTTHOCOBAXiTXC  SALTS.  See  CoBiXT-HASBS,  Ammoniac  AX  (i.  1054); 
for  the  view  of  their  composition  proposed  by  C.  D.  Braun,  see  Jahresb.  1862, 
p.  210;  1864,  p.  270. 

XAVTBOCONE.  Ag*AsSl.2AgaAsS'.— A  silver-ore  from  the  Himmelfurst 
mine,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  crystallising,  according  to  A.  Broithaupt  (Pogg.  Ana. 
lxiv.  272  V,  in  rhombohedral  plates,  having  a  brown  to  orange-yellow  colour  and  ada- 
mantine lustre ;  transparent  to  translucent,  somewhat  brittle ;  hardness  =  2  3;  specific 
gravity  •=  5*0  to  6*2. 

XAWTHOC I  UTAH .   See  Tybosikb  (p.  931). 

XANTHOCEN.    A  name  applied  by  Hope  (J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  269)  to  a  substance 

(called  "resin  of  flowers"  by  Clamor-Marquart),  which  he  supposed  to  be  very  widely 
diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  be  turned  yellow  by  alkalis.  (See  Floww, 
Coloubs  op,  ii.  668.) 

XJUrrTHOCZUW-OZXi.  Zeise's  name  for  an  oily  product  formed  by  tho  dry  dis- 
tillation of  potassic  xanthate  (p.  498). 

XANTHOCiOBULrw,  This  name  was  given  by  S cherer  ( Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
cxii.  257)  to  a  substance  which  ho  obtained  in  yellow  globules,  together  with  saraae* 
from  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs  of  the  animal  body ;  subsequently,  however,  he 
found  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  xanthine  and  sarcine. 

XAirTHOXiCXBT.  A  yellow  colouring-matter  from  the  seed-capsules  of  Sorghm 
saccharatum. 

ZAKTH OLE  1ft.    A  yellow  colouring-matter  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Sorgk±,r. 

saccharatum.    (Secard,  Itier,  and  Joulie,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  19,  141.) 

XiTtLHTTHOMETHYZiZG  ACZI>.    See  SuLPHOCABBOHIC  EtHJEBS  (p.  501). 

XAWTHOPENIO  AOZB.   A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  opiammone  by 

oqueous  alkalis  (iv.  207). 

XANTHOPHENIC  ACXD.  A  yellow  colouring-matter,  of  unknown  composi- 
tion, produced,  according  to  Fol  (Rip.  Chim.  App.  1862.  p.  179;  Jahresb.  I860, 
p.  697 ),  by  heat  ing  phenol  or  cresol  with  arsenic  ncid.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  polden- 
yollow  colour,  in  aqueous  alkalis  with  red  colour,  and  forms  reddish  salts.  The  free 
ncid  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow,  without  the  aid  of  mordants,  and  the  dyed  stuffs  may  be 
treated  with  soap.  The  xanthophenates  dye  silk  and  wool  red,  of  various  shades,  from 
tho  darkest  red  to  the  lightest  rose-colour. 

ZANTHOPHTLL.  The  yellow  colouring-matter  of  withered  leaves.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  respecting  its  composition,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  forauvl 
from  chlorophyll.    (Sue  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2U  Aufl.  ii.  [2],  10,  art,  BLarroraxs.) 
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See  CLurrowms  (i.  1026). 

z^vzcrTHOVZCSXir.  XANTHOPXGRXTB.  Theso  namrs  were  given,  by 
Chevallier  and  Pelletan  (Ann.  Ch.  Phyg.  [2],  xxxiv.  200),  to  a  yellow  colouring- 
matter  from  the  hark  of  Xanthoxylon  caribaum,  since  shown  by  Perri  us  (Pharm.  J. 
Trans.  [2],  iv.  465),  to  bo  identical  with  borberine  (i.  579). 


[OPROTSZC  ACXX).  All  acid  formed  by  tho  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  horny  matters.  It  is  purified  by  boiling  water  and 
alcohol  (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  397  ;  xx.  352).  It  is  an  orange-yellow,  amor- 
phous, inodorous,  and  tasteless  substance,  which  reddens  vegetable  colours.  It  is 
charred  by  heat  without  melting,  diffusing  an  odour  of  burnt  horn  ;  forms  deep  red 
solutions  with  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  Dissolves  in  concen- 
trated acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  from  tho  acid  solutions  in  combination  with 
the  acid  employed.    These  precipitates  are  decomposed  by 


Miitder.  Van  dcr  Pant. 

(  Areragr  of  II  analyse*.) 

Carbon      .      .       .    50-78  500 

Hydrogen  .       .       .     6*60  6-3 

Nitrogen   .       .       .    H'OO  •  147 

Sulphur     .       .       .      „  1-3 

Oxygen                         „  „ 

Mulder  considers  xanthoproteic  acid  to  be  dibasic,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  formula 
CIP^N'O'*.  Xanthoproteic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  concentrated  potash,  yield 
ing  ammonia.  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid,  tho 
liquid  is  decolorised,  and  a  yellow  precipitate,  containing  chlorine,  is  formed. 

The  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  do  not  crystallise  ;  they  have  a  fino  red  colour. — 
Tho  ammonium-salt  is  red,  and  parts  with  all  its  ammonia  at  140°. — The  barium-  and 
calcium-salts  aro  red,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. — - 
The  barium-salt  contains  12'9  per  cent.  HaO  (Van  der  Pant). — The  iron-  and  copper- 
salts  are  orange,  and  become  red  on  drying. — Tho  lead-salt  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
becoming  red  by  desiccation,  and  contains  14  per  cent.  PbO.— The  silver-salt  resembles 
the  preceding. 

Neither  tho  acid  nor  it*  salts  explode  by  heat. 

XANTHOPTSXTE.    Syn.  with  Ikojt  Ptbttes  (iii.  403). 

XANTHORHAMNIK.  A  yellow  colouring-matter  obtained  from  Persian  or 
Turkey  berries,  the  seeds  of  Jlhamnus  amyg<lalinus%  R.  olroides,  R.  saxatilis,  and  from 
Avipnon  grains,  the  seeds  of  R.  infectorius  (p.  100).  According  to  Kane  (Phil.  Mag. 
[3],  xxiii.  3),  it  has  tho  composition  C^IP'O",  ana  occurs  only  in  the  ripo  seeds,  being 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  clirysorhnmnin  contained  in  the  unripe  seeds  (i.  960). 
It  is  also  produced  by  boiling  chrysorhamnin  with  water,  in  contact  with  tho  air ;  and 
when  unripe  Persian  berries  are  boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  and  dried,  they  nro 
afterwards  found  to  contain,  not  chrysorhamnin,  but  xanthorhamnin.  Xanthorhamnin 
driud  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  is  deliquescent,  molts  below  100°,  and  continues 
to  give  off  water  till  heated  to  200°,  and  then  solidifies  to  a  brittle  mass.  It  decom- 
poses abovo  200°,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in 
ether.  Tho  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
(Kane.) 

According  to  Oellatly  (N.  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  vii.  252),  xanthorhamnin  has  the  com- 
position C^H^O11,  and  exists  ready-formed  in  the  unripe  berries.  To  obtain  it,  the 
coarsely-ground  berries  are  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  tincture,  not  too  concentrated,  in 
freed  by  standing  and  repeated  decantation  from  a  dark-brown  resin,  and  thon  left  for 
some  days  to  crystallise;  and  the  product  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
Xanthorhamnin  thus  obtained  forms  compact  tufts  of  pale-yellow  shining  crystals 
containing  6  at.  water,  which  they  give  ofFwithout  melting  at  100°.  In  aqueous  solution 
it  is  rcsinised  by  bromine  and  chlorine.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it,  forming  a  red  solu- 
tion which  contains  oxalic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  thrown 
down  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  water.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into 
rhamnetin  and  glucoso : 

C^H^O'1  +  ZTPO    =    CH^O*  +  2C«H,JOA 

Xanthorhamnin.  Rhamnetin.  Glucoae. 

Xanthorhamnin  dissolves  easily  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  cannot  bo  separated 
from  the  solution  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  dissolves  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  With  aqueous  alkalis  it  forms  brown  solutions, 
which  become  paler  when  mixed  with  acids.  It  forms  precipitates  with  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earth-metals,  aluminium-salts,  and  stannic  salts.  Neutral  load-acetate,  mixed 
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with  an  excess  of  alcoholic  xanthorhamnin,  gives  a  yollow  precipitate,  consisting,  in  tie 
air-dried  state,  of  C**H-,0H.PbO.  Xanthorhamnin  forms  a  black  precipitate  with 
iron-salts.  It  dyes  fabrics  mordanted  with  alumina,  a  fine  yellow;  those  mordant*! 
with  iron,  black.  (Gellatly.) 

Hlasi  wetz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  108)  regards  xanthorhamnin  as  identical  with 
quercitrin  (p.  6)  and  rhamnetin  resulting  from  its  decomposition  as  ident:cal  witk 
quereetin  (p.  4).  This  is  doubted  by  Bolley  {ibid,  exv.  55),  who,  however,  obtain**! 
quercetin  from  Persian  berries  (Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  328);  also  by  Gellatlj 
(Chem.  News,  iii.  196  ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  497). 

U8ZN.   Syn.  with  Acauoid  Resu?  (i.  2). 

A  yellow  mineral  from  the  Kullberg,  near  Stockholm, 
allied  to  orthite  orallanite,  and  containing,  according  to  Bah r  (Ben.  Jahre*b.  xxw. 
369),  32  93  per  cent.  SiO*.  16  54  Al«0',  4  21  FcO,  20  01  CeO  (with  LaO  and  DiOl, 
6  76  CaO,  0-69  YO,  216  MgO,  0  39  MnO,  17  66  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

XAITTHOSXDZIXITS,  A  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  Fe«0'.2IIJO,  occurring  is 
acicular  or  fibrous  crystalline  groups,  near  Ilmenau  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  (£. 
Schmid,  Pogg.  Ann.  lxxxiv.  495.) 

xanthotajtwic  ACX3>.  The  name  given  by  Ferrein  (Jahresb.  1858.  p. 
463)  to  the  yellow  colouring-matter  of  elm-leaves,  which  he  regards  as  a  tannic  acid 
The  alcoholic  extract  of  yollow  elm-leaves  gave,  when  treated  with  water,  a  yellow- 
brown  liquid,  from  which  acetate  of  lead  threw  down  xanthotannate  of  lead, 
3Pb0.2CuH",0*. 

XAJrTHOXTXXVfi.  C,0HU.  (Stenhouso,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xvii.  19.) — Tb* 
volatilo  oil  of  Xanthoxylon  piperitum,  Dec.  (Fagara  piperita,  L.),  the  so-called  Japan- 
pepper.  It  is  colourless,  strongly  refractive,  has  an  aromatic  odour  not  altered  by 
treatment  with  sodium ;  boils  at  162° ;  forms  a  liquid  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

JLAKTHOXYXXir.  (Stenhouso,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xiii.  423;  xvii.  19.) — A 
crystalline  non-nitrogenous  camphor  or  stearoptene,  which  separates,  on  cooling,  from 
the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  seeds  of  Xantkoxylon  piperitum  with  water 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fruit ;  the  crystal* 
thus  obtained  are  contaminated  with  resin,  but  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  coM 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  recrystallising  from  aleohol  or  ether-alcohol. 

Xanthoxylin  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  having  a  silky  lustre,  a  faint  odour,  and  a 
slight  aromatic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  at  80°,  solidifies  at  78°,  and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead,  even  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

XJUTTHOZTIOV.  The  bark  of  X.  caribaum,  Lum.,  or  X.  Clara  HemdU, 
used  in  the  Antilles  as  a  febrifuge,  contains,  according  to  Staples  (Pharm.  J.  Trans. 
[2],  iv.  399),  a  volatile  oil,  a  green  fixed  oil,  gum,  and  a  crystal  Usable  bitter  principle, 
designated  by  him  as  xanthoxylin,  and  regarded  by  B en t ley  (ibid.),  as  probably 
identical  with  the  xanthopicrite  of  Chevallier  and  Pelletan  (p.  1053)  ;  according  to 
Perrins,  however,  the  two  bodies  are  distinct,  xanthopicrite  being  in  fact  identical 
with  berberine. 

The  fruit  of  X.  piperitum  contains  a  volatile  oil,  xanthoxylenc,  and  a  crystalline 
camphor,  xanthoxylin  (vid.  sup.) 

XATrTHtntna'.  The  name  given  by  Couerbe  toa  liquid  compound,  C'lFSO*, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  uf  potassic  or  plumbic 

xanthate. 

ZANTHTDSIO  ACZ3>.   Syn.  with  Pmrsulfhoctjlkic  Aero  (iv.  378). 

XEW O XiXTE.  An  aluminic  silicate,  occurring  at  Peterhof  in  Finland,  in  fibrous 
layers  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  hardness  «  7'0,  and  specific  gravity  =  3  5.  Con- 
tains 47"44  per  cent,  silica,  and  62  54  alumina.    (Komonon,  Pogg.  Ann.  lvi.  643.) 

XZHOTIME.   Native  phosphate  of  yttrium.    (Soe  Phosphates,  iv.  686.) 
XHTflAMWlS.    C«H»N  -C'h'|N'  Martylamim.  (Hofraann,  Proc Roy. 

Soc.  xii.  389.) — A  monamine  isomeric  with  diphenylamine,  occurring  in  the  basic  oil, 
boiling  above  130°,  whieh  is  obtained  as  a  bye-pr«duct  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline. 
This  mixture  of  oily  bases,  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  impure  sulphate 
of  xonylamine,  which  may  be  purified  by  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  crystallising 
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the  remaining  salt  from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  again  treating  it  with 
boiling  alcohol.  On  suspending  the  pure  sulphate  thus  obtained  in  weak  alcohol, 
decomposing  it  with  caustic  soda,  and  adding  water,  xenylamine  separates  in  the 
crystalline  form,  and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  precipitation  with 


Pure  xenylamine  forms  white  shining  scales  or  needles,  having  a  slight  grey  tint 
when  dry.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ; 
melts  at  45°,  boils  at  326°,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  unites  with  acids, 
forming  crystal!  isable  salts. — The  hydroehloraie,  CUH"N.HC1,  forms  white  needles, 
somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate. — The  chloroplatinate,  2(Cl,H,,N.HCl).PtCl*. 
H«0,  is  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  composed  of  microscopic  needles ;  does  not  give  off 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  150°.--The  nitrate,  CI5H"N.HN0«,  forms  large  white 
needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water. — The  #u/pAa&,(Cl,H,IN),.H'SOl,is  distinguished 
by  its  sparing  solubility  in  cold  and  even  in  boiling  water;  it  is  but  little  more 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  From  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  it  separates  in  small 
needles. 

Derivatives  of  Xenylamine. 

Xenylamine  shows  less  tendency  than  most  other  monamines  to  the  formation  of 
substitution-derivatives. — With  bromine,  chlorine,  and  most  oxidising  agents,  it  yields 
black  compounds,  which  crystallise  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. — When  nitrous  acid 
gat  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xenylamine,  the  liquid  soon  solidifies  to  a 

red  crystalline  mass,  conflicting  of  an  azodixenylamine,  C^H'^N*  =  C^H'^N'.or  a 
double  molecule  of  xenylamine,  in  which  3  at,  H  are  replaced  by  1  at.  N : 

4C,*HI,N  +  N*0«    -    2C,<H,eNs  +  3H«0. 

This  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ether.  When 
treated  with  acids,  it  yields  xenylamine,  and  an  aromatic  substance  not  yet  examined. 

Diclhyl-xenylamine,  C"H"N  «»  (CH*)1!    '  18  °"ta,ne"  *n  aqueous  solution  by 

treating  xenylamine  with  ethylic  iodide  and  silver-oxide  alternately.  On  evaporating 
tho  solution,  it  crystallises  in  long  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether;  it  has  no  alkaline  reaction,  melts  below  100°,  and 
volatilises  without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  forms  crystallisable 
salts  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids. 

Diethyl-xenylamine  is  not  further  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl.— With  iodide 
of  methyl,  however,  it  yields  an  ammonium-base,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
in  the  free  state,  and  forms  a  crystalline  chloroplatinate,  2C,TH5BNCl.PtCl4  ■» 
2(C«H')(CJH»;a(CH,;NCl.PtCl\ 

XXVTXlurE-DIAMllTE.    This  name  is  given  by  Hofmann  to  benzidine 

!  N*  (*•  5*6 ;     411),  which  is,  in  fact,  related  to  xenylamine  in  the  same  man- 

nor  as  ethylene-diamine  (ii.  685)  is  related  to  ethylamine. 

ZmuifXC  ALCOHOL.  -  jo*.  Diphenyl-aleohol.  Di- 

phenyl ie  Acid.  (Griess,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xx.  96.)— A  diatomic  alcohol,  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  on  nitrate  of  diazo benzidine  (iv.  412) : 

C«H*N4.2HN0»  +  2H*0    -    C"H,0Of  +  2HN0«  +  2N* 

It  crystallises  in  small  white  or  slightly  coloured  plates  or  needles,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  freely  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  may  be  sublimed  by 
cautiously  heating  small  quantities  of  it  in  a  test-tube.  It  dissolves  easily  in  potash, 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  Strong  aqueous  ammonia  also  dissolves  it,  and 
the  solution  gives  a  white  bulky  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  8trong  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  nitro-acid,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  roundish  crystals,  and  forms 
an  ammonium-salt  crystallising  in  long  needles. 

A  decomposing  lava-mass  containing  hornblende,  from  Vesuvius. 

Syn.  with  Xylite. 

>OX».    Syn.  with  Xtlopol. 

The  sulphide  of  this  radicle,  C^IPS1,  was  supposed  by  Volckel 
to  be  prodoced,  together  with  several  other  doubtful  compounds,  by  tho  dec 
of  persulphocyauic  acid  (iv.  379). 

C»H»«  -  Dimethylbmzcne,  C«H«(CH«)»;  isomeric 
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Ethylhuzene,  C'll^C*!!1). — This  hydrocarbon,  homologous  with  benzene  and  tolwor, 
was  first  obtained  in  the  pure  state  from  coal-naphiha  by  Hugo  Mulier  (Zeitschr. 
Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  p.  161),  its  trinitro-compound  having  been  previously  prepared 
from  Burmese  naphtha  by  Warren  De  la  Rue,  and  Hugo  Mullcr  in  1866  (Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  viii.  225).  It  was  afterwards  preparwl  in  larger  quantity  from  eoai- 
naphtha,  and  further  examined  byBeilstoin,  Wahlforss,  and  Rossi  cr  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  32  ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  629).— Fi  t tig,  in  1864  (Ann.  Ch.  Phana. 
exxxiii.  47),  showed  that  it  may  be  formed  synthetically,  as  dimethyl  benzene  (methyl- 
benzyl  ). 

Xylene  had  been  obtained,  mixed  with  toluene  and  other  hydrocarbons,  sevml 
years  before  it  was  completely  isolated.  The  hydrocarbon  (boiling  at  128° — 130:\ 
obtained  by  Cahours  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  319),  ard  by  Volckel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharni. 
lxxxvi.  335),  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  xylene  and  toluene;  so  likewise  wan  the  -o- 
called  xylene  (boiling  at  126  2°),  preparetf  by  Church  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  52)  fn»o 
coal-naphtha.  Nearly  pure  xyleno  had  previously  been  obtained  from  coal -naphtha  by 
Mansfield,  Ritthauson,  and  Hilkenkamp ;  but  they  regarded  itasenmene.  The 
hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  145° — 148°,  and  likewise  described  as  cumene,  separated  by 
Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxvi.  286)  from  crude  wood-spirit,  and  the  so-called 
retinyl,  boiling  at  160°,  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Walter  (ibid,  xxiii.  laO; 
xxviii.  297),  from  the  distillation-products  of  the  resin  of  Pinu-a  maritima,  also  con- 
sisted mainly  of  xyleno.  Lastly,  the  hydrocarbon  called  petrol  (iv.  383 »,  found  by 
Busse  n  i  u s  and  Kisenstuck  in  the  petroleum  of  Sehnde  near  Hanover,  is  evidently 
identical  with  xylene. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Coal-naphtha. — Light  coal-naphtha,  or  (better)  the  least 
volatile  portion  of  that  which  has  been  distilled  off  in  benzene  manufactories  (Iodine 
at  130°— 160°),  is  subjected  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  to  separate  the  portion 
which  boils  at  about  141°  ;  this  portion  is  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol  containing  u 
little  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  xylene  as  xylene-sulphunc  ac:d, 
leaving  undissolved  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  marsh-gas  series  (proba- 
bly C'°Hrt,  boiling  at  151°),  and  of  another  having  the  composition  of  turpentine; 
tho  xylene-sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation  ;  and  the  xylene  which 
passe*  over  is  purified  bv  washing,  drying,  and  distillation.    (Beil stein.) 

2.  By  syn  thesis.— By  tho  action  of  methylic  iodide  and  sodium  on  monobrotoo- 
toluone  (Fittig) : 

OH'Br.CH1  +  CH«I  +  Na*    «    NuBr  +  Nal  +  CH^CH')*. 

brotnt'toliirnc.  Xylene. 

Properties  and  Reaction*.— Xylene  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  very  faint  odonr. 
different  from  that  of  benzene.  Specific  gravity  =•  0  86  at  19°.  Boils  constantly  at 
139°.  According  to  Warren  (Jahresb.  1865,  p.  514).  its  specific  gravity  is  0  8780  at  0  ', 
0  866  at  15°;  boiling-point  (corrected)  139-8°.  By  oxidation  with"  pot  ass  ic  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  terephthalic  acid,  C'H'O* ;  dilute  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  the  intermediate  product,  toluic  acid,  C"H*0*: 

C"H'°  +  0«  -  C*H«0*  +  H*0. 
C»H'«  +  O*    =    CH'O*  +  2HH). 

Probably,  in  the  former  case,  toluic  acid  is  first  formed,  and  then  further  oxidated  to 
terephthalic  acid  ;  in  fact,  toluic  acid  is  actually  transformed  into  terephthalic  acid  by 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid.  (Beilstein  and  De  Schoffer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Cbem". 
18f»5,  p.  212.) 

Xylene,  pissed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  rod-hot  tube,  is  resolved  into  a  mix- 
ture of  several  hydrocarbons — viz.,  benzene  ;  toluene  ;  a  hydrocarbon,  C*U\  prolwbly 
st  vmlene;  naphthalene;  liquid  hydrocarbons  boiling  between  250° and  320o;anthraeenv. 
Cr,H'*.  and  probably  it*  higher  homologuos;  and,  lastly,  orange-coloured  hydrocarbons 
of  resinous  and  bituminous  consistence,  analogous  to  chrysene,  benzery throne, 
The  foniiution  of  these  products  may  be  represented  by  the  following  oqu;ttions : 

CH10  —  H*    =  C*H« 

Xylene.  Styrolene. 

3C*H,#    -    2C'H«  +  C,BII'  +  3H* 

Xjr  lene.  Toluene.  Naphtha- 

lene 

The  anthracene,  C"n,B,  is  produced  by  tho  dehydration  of  toluene.  (Berthelot, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1867,  i.  227.) 

Xithylbenzene,  C*H*.C:H*.— This  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  xylene,  is  pro- 
duce*! by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromobenzene  and  ct  hylic  bromide. 
It  is  a  culourlens  mobile  liquid,  very  much  like  toluene,  and  boiling  constantly  at  133°. 
By  oxidation  with  potassic  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  benzoic  acid. 
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Derivatives  of  Xylene, 

The  chlorine-  and  bromine-derivatives  of  xylene  have  not  been  much  investigated. 
Theoretically,  they  should  exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  similar  to  those  of  the  to- 
lu»*ue-dcrivativcs  (p.  852),  but  in  greater  number,  inasmuch  as  xylene  contains  two 
atoms  of  methyl,  whereas  toluene  contains  only  one.  Thus  there  should  be  two  xylylic 
chlorides  corresponding  to  benzylchloride,  the  one  being  isomeric  with  monocbloro- 
x^  lene,  the  other  with  dichloroxylene ;  thus — 

!CH*  ( CH* 

qjj„  isomeric  with  OH4  J  Qj£tQ»  A*8*  chloride. 

Dichloroxylene,  C«H»Cl»j^I      „        „    CH«  j jgglg,  second  chloride. 

From  experiments  by  Korner,  it  appears  that  both  these  chlorides  are  produced  when 
xylene  is  treated  with  chlorine  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Bromo-xylene*.  (Richeand  Berard,  Ann.Ch.  Fharm.  cxxxiii.  63. — Bcilstein 
and  Wahlforss,  ibid.  46. — Fittig  and  Ernst,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pbarm.  1865,  p.  572.) 
— When  bromine  is  made  to  flow  slowly  into  xylene,  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  escapes,  and  the  colour  of  the  bromine  disappears  almost  immediately. 
On  shaking  up  the  product  with  potash-ley,  distilling  over  caustic  potash  (best  with 
addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  to  prevent  percussive  ebullition),  and  purifying  by  fractional 
distillation,  monobromoxylene,  C"H*Br,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1335  at  20°,  boiling  at  212°  (Wahlforss),  at  203°— 204°  (Fittig 
and  Km st),  at  203°  (Kekule).    Its  vapour  does  not  excite  tears. 

The  more  highly  brominated  derivatives  of  xylene  are  produced  in  small  quantity  by 
the  process  just  described  (Kekule).  Riche  and  Birard,  <by  treating  xylene  with 
bromine  for  sevoral  days,  obtained  an  oily  product,  which  was  converted  by  nitric  acid 
into  a  crystal  I  isable  nitro-compound,  CH^Br^NO*) ;  the  bromine-compound  was  there- 
fore t ribromoxy lone,  C'H'Br*. 

Ethylbcnzone  is  slowly  attacked  by  bromine,  forming  monobromo-ethylbeuzene, 
which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  200°.  When  heated  with  bromine  to  100'.  it  yields 
more  highly  brominated  compounds,  which  are  also  liquid.  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxxiii.  226.) 

Cbloro>xylenes.  (Hollemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p.  654;  Jahresb.  1865, 
p.  554.— Vollrath,  Zeitechr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  488;  Jabresb.  1866,  p.  606.— Lauth 
and  Grimaux,  Bull.  Soc.  Chira.  1867,  i.  233  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxlv.  115.) 

Monochloro-xylene,  C*naCl(CH'),l  has  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  but  the  isomeric 

compound,  toluy lie  chloride,  or  chloride  of  toluyl,  C'H 4 <£j|-Q,  is  produced 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  xylene  at  tho  boiling  heat  (Vollrath,  p.  870),  or  by 
passing  chlorine-gas  into  vapour  of  xylene,  and  subjecting  the  pro  iuct  to  repeated  frac- 
tional distillation  (Lauth  and  Grimaux).  It  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  which 
excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears;  boils  between  190°  and  195°  (Lauth  and  Grimaux); 
at  193°  (Voll  rath).  It  precipitates  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  even  in  the  cold,  and 
when  boiled  with  acetate  of  silver,  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  acetate  of  toluyl 
(p.  869).  Heated  for  an  hour  with  J  mol.  nitrate  of  lead  and  6  or  7  times  its  weight 
of  water,  it  is  converted  into  toluic  aldehyde,  C'H'O  (Lauth  and  Grimaux).  It  is 
decomposed  by  sodium,  yielding  toluyl,  (CH*)',  and  when  treated  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  in  presence  of  alcohol,  it  yields  alphaxylylic  acid,  CH"©*.    (Voll  ra  th.) 


Dichloroxylene,  C»H«C1»  -  CH«Cl'j£|£,  is  produced  by  passing  chlorine, 

nearly  in  the  quantity  required  by  theory,  into  xylene  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
iodine,  and  purifying  the  product  by  fractional  distillation.  It  crystallises  in  white 
laminse,  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  boils  at  222° ;  dissolves  easily  in  alcoholand 
in  benzene.  It  does  not  exhibit  double  decomposition  with  acetate  or  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, oven  at  120°. — Sodium  attacks  it  readily,  producing  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  not 
yet  examined.  (Hollemnnn.) 

Tho  same  or  an  isomeric  compound  is  produced,  together  with  the  monochlorinated 
compound,  in  the  process  just  described,  and  is  deposited  in  the  solid  form  when  the 
portions  of  the  crude  product  which  distil  over  between  230°  and  240°,  and  botween 
240°  and  250°,  are  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  may  be  purified  by  pressure,  and 
crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  from  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  in  rather  large,  transparent,  shining  crystals.  It  melts  at  100°,  and  solidi- 
fles  to  a  radiate  mass  on  cooling;  distils  between  240°  and  245°,  being  for  the  roost 
part  decomposed  at  the  same  time.    (Lauth  and  Grimaux.) 

Trichloro-xylene,  C'IFCl*,  is  easily  produced  by  passing  chlorine  into  xylene 
Vol.  V.  3Y 
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mixed  with  iodine,  till  the  mass  becomes  solid.  It  boils  at  254°— 256°,  and  forms  white 
silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  bonxene,  sparingly  in  the  same  bqaJ 
when  cooled.  (Hollemann.) 

Etbyl-xylene,  C"HU  =  C*H»(CH»)  -  CH'cCH'ftCH4),  is  produced  (14« 
ethyltoluene,  p.  867)  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobrorooxylen*  atd 
ethylic  bromide.    It  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8783  at  303,  and  boilu^ 

at  183°  When  warmed  with  nitrotralphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  trini- 

tro -com  pound,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  needles,  and  melting  at  119°.  By  audi- 
tion with  chromic  acid,  it  yields  an  acid  resembling  terephthalic  acid,  but  more  eawiy 
soluble  in  alcohol.    (Fi  ttig  and  Ernst,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxix.  184.) 

Metbyl-yylene,  C*HI»  C^H^CH')  -  C,n»(CH,)»,  prepared  in  like  manner, 
boils  at  165° — 166°,  and  unites  with  a  small  quantity  of  bromine  (with  evolution  cf 
hydrobromic  acid),  forming  a  solid  bromide,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lamia*, 
molts  at  73°,  and  is  identical  with  bromide  of  cumene.  The  barium-salt  of  the  sul- 
pho-acid  of  methyl-xyleno  reacts  also  exactly  like  cunieno-sulphate  of  barium.  (Fit  tig 
and  Ernst.) 

Vitro-xwlenes.  (Muiler.  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1864, p.  161.— Beilstein.  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  45. — Fittig,  ibid,  exxxiii.  48. — Glinzer  and  Fittig,  thid, 
exxxvi.  307. — Doumolandt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  21.) — When  xylene  ^.  nlvr 
from  coal-naphtha,  or  prepared  synthetically)  is  dissolved  in  cold  fuming  nitric  sod. 
and  water  is  added  to  the  solution,  a  heavy  oil  separates  out,  consisting  chiefly  of 
mononitroxylene,  but  often  depositing  crystals  of  dinitroxylene  after  long  standi*".— 
Mononitroxylene,  C*H,(NO,)t  is  a  liquid,  and  when  pure  distils  without  decompo- 
sition ;  on  distilling  the  crude  product,  however,  explosive,  decom position  takes  pl.i,^ 
towards  the  end,  arising  from  admixed  dinitroxylene.  Mononitroxylene  boils  at  2  to5. 
(Deumelandt.) 

Dinitro-xylcnt,  C'B^NO*)*,  is  solid,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  inhipbly 
lustrous  crystals,  which  melt  at  93°.  From  synthetically-prepared  xylene,  Fittig  and 
Glinzer  obtained,  together  with  the  dinitroxylene  just  described,  an  isomeric  modifica- 
tion, melting  at  123*6°. 

Trinitro-xylenc,  CHYNO1)*.  is  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  xylene,  by  prolonged  contact  at  ordinary  temperature*, 
more  quickly  when  heated.  It  is  solid,  and  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  fmm 
boiling  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  needles  which  melt  at  177°  (Beilstcin).  By  the 
action  of  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  dinitroxylidine  or  nitroxylene-diamine 
(p.  1069). 

The  compound  C^H^NO")1,  described  (iv.  382)  as  trinitropefrol.  melts  at  162°. 

By  the  action  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  on  synthetical ly-pn pared  xylene,  and  on  the  two 
mod  Meat  ions  of  dinitroxylene,  Glinzer  and  Fittig  obtained  crystnllisablo  trinitroxylene 
melting  at  137°. 

Ethyl  benzene,  C*H»(CTP),  dissolves  easily  and  with  violent  action  in  eool*d 
fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  mon  onitro-ethyi- 
benzene,  CH^NO*),  which  distils  without  decom portion  at  233°.  At  ordinary  t^tta- 
peratures  the  nitration  does  not  proceed  any  further;  but  on  warming  the  liquid,  or 
on  dropping  ethylbenzene  into  a  warmed  mixture  of  2  vols,  sulphuric  and  1  vol.  nit  v 
acid,  and  adding  water,  dinitro-ethylbenzene,  CH^NO*)*,  separates  as  a  non-d>.« 
tillable  oil.  This  compound,  boiled  for  an  hour  with  nitrosulphuric  acid,  is  coim-rUd 
into  trinitro-ethylbonzenc,  C*H,(N01)*,  which  is  also  a  non-distillable  oil. 

Axo-rylene,  C'H'N,  or  C,,n,,N'.— Produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
nitroxylene.  Crystallises  in  brick-rod  needles,  which  melt  at  120-5,  and  volatilise 
without  decomposition.  If  the  treatment  with  sodium-amalgam  be  further  continued, 
colourless  crystals  are  obtained,  which  dissolve  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  had 
sublime  even  when  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated:  they  probably  consist  of  hv- 
dro-azoxylene,  C'lI^N'.  (Worigo,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1864,  p.723  ;  1866,  p.  Z\i.) 

XYLENE-DIAMINE.    Syn.  with  Xtlylkne-diajiuve  (p.  1061). 

XTX.EXffB.8irZ.PBOCHZ.ORZl>B.  C^H'SCIO*  =  C#H»(CH»)3.SOsCl.  (Yf«cl 
de  Schcffer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p.  360.)— This  compound  is  obtained,  as  a  yel- 
low non-distillable  oil,  by  triturating  xylone-sulphate  of  sodium  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  wanning  the  mixture,  and  pouring  tho  product  into  water.  By  the  action 
of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  xylcne-sulphydrate ;  when  treated  in  ethereal 
solution  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  converted  into  xylene-sulphurous  acid. 

acrxxjrc-su&PKinuc  acid.  C'H"SO«  -  C,H,.SO»n  =-  OH^CHV- 

SO'II.  Xylol  sulphuric  Acid.  Sulphoxylolic  Acitl.  Xylyl*ulphuroua  Acid.  (Church, 
Jahresb.  1*866,  p.  634.— Boil  stein  and  Wahlforss/Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  38.— 
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Fittig  and  Glinzer,  ibid,  cxxxvi.  305.)— This  compound  (partly  described  as  xylyl- 
sulphurous  acid,  p.  505)  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  xylene ; 
if  the  mixture  be  warmed  in  the  water-bath,  and  frequently  shaken  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  action  is  quicker. 

Xylene-Bulphuric  acid  is  crystallisable,  and  extremely  soluble  in  water:  by  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  xylene. — Ita  potassium-salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  laminae. — Tho  barium-salt,  C*H,.Ba"^SO,)*.H:'0, 
forms  spherical  groups  of  shining  scales,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  their 
water  of  crystallisation  over  oil  of  vitriol. — The  calcium-,  lead-,  and  copper-salts  are 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

AmidoxyUne-stdphuric  Acid,  CH'tNH^.SO'H  .  CH«(liIP)(CH,)».SO"H.— 
ine-sulphuric  Acid. — Obtained  by  heating  sulphate  of  xylidine  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Crystallises  from  dilute  aqueous  solution  in  needles,  and  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  that  it  may  be  precipitated  from  its  salts. — The  barium-salt  forms  nodules 
easily  soluble  in  water.    (Deumelandt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  22.) 

XYLENE-SULPHUROU8  ACII>.  C"II,BSO»  -  CH'.SO'H  =  C«H»(CH»)«. 
SO'H. — A  viscid  uncrystallisable  oil,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  xylene-sulphochloride.    (Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  583.) 

XY1ENE-STJLPHYDRATE,     C«H'»S    =  C'H'.SH   -   C*H»(CH»)«. SII.  A>- 

lolsidphydrate.  Xylylsulphydrate.  Xylylic  Mcrcaptan.  (Yssel  de  Scheffer, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p.  360.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
on  xylene-sulphochloride.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Boils  at  213°. — Its  mercury -atmpound  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  white  scales  having  a  silky  lustre. — Tho  lead-salt  is  precipitated  from 
alcoholic  solutions  as  a  powder  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. — The  cojtpcr-  and sdotr-salts  aro 
pale-yellow  unstable  precipitates. 

Xylene-sulphydrate  is  strongly  attacked  by  bromine  and  by  peutachlorido  of  phos- 
phorus, probably  forming  disulphide  of  xylene.  ^*TkVl 
•vthwvt     Syn.  with  Xtlyl  (p.  1061).  /$0-rrr-r-  ^ 

|    Syn.  with  XruDim.  f  University 

>  X.  .If  }f  lit  *  ,•>  • 

C*H"N  =  Csn*(NlP).  AmidoxyUne.  Amidoxylol.  (Chu>rM 
Mag.  [4],lx.  256.— Deumelandt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1866,  p.  21.)— This  base,  homo- 
logous with  aniline,  toluidine,  and  cuinidine,  and  isomeric  with  ethylsniline,  dimethyl- 
aniline,  and  collidinc,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  ferrous 
acetate,  or  stannous  chloride  on  nitroxylene.  When  this  n it ro-com pound  is  treated 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  hydrochlorate  of  xylidine  with  stannous  chloride,  which, 
by  recrystallisation  from  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  obtained  in  large  scaly 
crystals.  By  decomposing  this  compound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate,  crystallised  hydrochlorate  of  xylidine  is  obtained,  which  forms  an 
easily  decomposible  double  salt  with  platinic  chloride. 

Free  xylidine  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  hydrochlorate  with  dry  soda — or 
(better)  by  reducing  nitroxyleno  with  iron  and  acetic  acid,  and  distilling  the  product 
with  excess  of  soda-ley.  The  base  thus  obtained  may  be  combined  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  potash  from  this  salt,  after  it  has  been  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation. 

Xylidine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  214°  to  216\ — 
Nitrate  of  xylidine  crystallises  in  whito  silky  lamina? ;  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  are  also 
crystallisable. 

Dinitroxylidinc,  CII^NO'V-NIT,  is  produced,  together  with  nitroxylylene-dia- 
mine  (p.  1061 ),  by  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphide  on  trinitroxylene  (Beilstein,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  45).  It  is  identical  with  the  yellow  base  obtained  by  Bussenius  and 
Eisenstiick  as  a  bye-product  in  the  reduction  of  trinitroxylene  (trinitropetrol)  from 
the  petroleum  of  Sehnde  (iv.  382,  footnote).  On  dissolving  out  the  nitroxylylenc- 
diamine  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dinitroxylidine  remains  behind,  and  must  be 
freed  from  sulphur  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  insoluble  in  water, 
alkalis,  and  dilute  acids,  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  acids ;  but  is  separated,  in  tho 
pulverulent  form,  from  these  solutions  on  addition  of  water.  From  alcoholic  solution  it 
separates,  by  very  slow  cooling,  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  191° — 192°. 

C- sulphuric  acid.  Syn.  with  A  m i no\ vij.nk-m LPiiunic  Acid. 
This  name  is  given  by  Hermann  (Bull.  Soe.  d.  Sc  nat.  do  Moscou, 
i.  247)  to  a  mineral  containing  44  per  cent.  Bid",  38  22  Fe'0\  61  CuO,  4  8  MgO, 
0  68  CuO,  and  4  44  water,  forming  finely  fibrous  masses  resembling  mountain-wood,  of 
specific  gravity  2  935. 

3  y2 
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XYLITE  of  Weidmann  and  Schweizer.    Syn.  with  Lionoxk  (iii.  694). 

ZTLOBAXSAMUM.  The  commercial  name  of  the  odoriferous  wood  of  Any* 
ffileadensis,  which  yields  Mecca  balsam  (i.  495). 

ZTLOOBLOESXC  ACID.  A  term  applied  by  Ford os  (Compt.  rvnd.  Irii. 
50)  to  the  green  colouring-mutter  of  decayed  wood,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ebbro- 
orm. 

XYLOCHLOEE.  A  mineral  found  in  a  fossil  tree-stem  from  the  volanic  \tU 
near  Husavik  in  Iceland,  forming  olive-green  quadratic  pyramids,  and  containing 
62-07  SiO8,  154  A1*0»,  20-57  CaO,  0  33  MgO,  3  4  FeO,  0  55  Na'O,  377  K:0.  mod 
1714  water  (Sartorius  v.  Waltershausen,  Vulcan.  Gest.  Inlands,  p.  297; 
Kenngott  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxix.  456)  has  shown  that  it  is  an  altered  form  of  »j«> 
phyilite. 

XYXOCRTPTZTS.    A  mineral  apparently  related  to  Scbeerexite,  occurring  in 
yellow  waxy  crystallino  particles  on  lignite  (Becquerel.) 
XTXjOXD.   Lowig's  name  for  the  radicle  xylyL,  C*Ha. 
XTXfOXSZO  ACZS.    See  the  next  article. 

JLTX.OZSTW.  CII'KO'  -  C«H«(NO»)0*  Pyroram.  Xitramidin.  Exp!<*i~ 
Starch.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  lii.  200.— Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  t  . 
249.— Pay  en,  N.  Ann.  Sc.  nat.  Bot.  x.  161. — Pelouze,  Compt  rend.  vii.  713;  xim. 
890. — Gladstone,  Mem.  Chem.  Soc  iii.  412. — Bouijs-Ballot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnra. 
xlv.  47.— Be  champ,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlvi.  838;  lxiv.  311.— Gro.  xr.  106.V— 
This  compound,  discovered  by  Braconnot  in  1833,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  upon  starch.  To  prepare  it,  starch  is  triturated  in  a  thick  porcelain  mortar 
(to  prevent  rise  of  temperature)  with  5  to  8  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  till  it  is  redo^d 
10  n  transparent  semifluid  mass,  without  evolution  of  gas ;  and  20  to  30  pt«.  of  watw 
are  then  added,  whereupon  the  xyloidin  is  precipitated  as  a  white  granular  maw, 
while  a  small  quantity  of  starch  remains  in  solution.  If  the  action  of  the  acid  be  too 
much  prolonged,  the  liquid  becomes  coloured,  nitric  oxide  is  given  off,  and  no  preripi- 
tuto  is  obtained  on  subsequent  addition  of  water:  but  the  liquid  then  contains  a  deli- 
quescent uncrystallisable  acid  (called  xyUndicacid,  but  probably  identical  with  saccharic 
acid).    (Polouze,  Bechamp.) 

To  purify  the  xvloidin,  it  is  dissolved,  after  washing  and  drying,  in  a  mixture  of 
10  pts.  glacial  acetic  acid,  (CH'O'),  and  1  pt.  of  the  dihydrated  acid,  ((FIW^H'O), 
und  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  100  pta.  starch  thus  treated  yield  fn«a 
128  to  130  pts.  of  xyloidin.  (Bechamp.) 

Xyloidin  is  a  white,  inodorous,  snd  tasteless  powder,  which  does  not  redden  limes. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  cthylic  acetate,  acetone,  and  l*t»- 
zeno;  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  a  thick  mucilage,  more  easily,  according  to 
Bechamp,  on  addition  of  ^  of  the  dihydrated  acid  ;  the  solution  coagulates  on  addi- 
tion of  water.    In  boiling  water,  xyloidin  cakes  together  without  dissolving. 

Xyloidin  when  struck  decomposes  with  detonation,  but  not  so  violently  as  gun- 
cotton.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  takes  fire  at  180°,  burning  brightly,  and  bavia.! 
a  earl>onacfOU8  residue.  Gladstone  found  that  a  sample  which  had  beeu  kept  for  m* 
yearn,  decomposed  suddenly,  with  evolution  of  gas  containing  a  large  proportion  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  after  some  weeks  a  somewhat  tenacious  residue  remained  behioJ. 

Bromine  does  not  act  upon  xyloYdin. — Iodine  colours  it  yellow. — Strong  nitric  aril 
dissolves  it,  with  decomposition,  after  some  time. — Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolve*  it  with 
blackening,  and  on  adding  water  the  xyloidin  separates  out ;  dilute  sulphuric  acidtkr* 
not  dissolve  it. — In  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition.  *aJ 
is  precipitated  by  water  iu  its  original  state. — It  is  partially  dissolved  by  potash.— 
Fcrrotts  salts  decompose  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  and  production  of  soluble 
starch : 

2C«H,(NO,)0»  +  6FeCl«  -f  H*0    -    Fe*0»  +  2Fe«Cl«  +  2NO  +  2C*H"0\ 

Xyloidin.  Sttrcft. 

The  starch  may  be  precipitated  from  tlio  resulting  solution  by  alcohol,  and  this 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Soluble  Xyloidin,  Isoxyloidin,  or  Jsonitramidin. — This  modification  of  xyloidin  is 
obtained  by  treating  starch  with  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  (10  to  12  pts.),  precipi- 
tating the  yellow  gummy  solution  with  water,  dissolving  the  dried  precipitate  in  ether- 
alcohol,  and  ovaporating  the  filtrate.  The  product  thus  obtained  resembles  xyloiim 
in  composition,  and  in  many  of  its  properties,  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  l*-in* 
perfectly  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  acetone,  ether,  a  mixture  of  ether  and" 
alcohol,  and  in  ethylic  acetate  ;  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  it  is  insoluble.  (Bechsrop. 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  lxiv.  320.) 

Mtroxyloidin,  or  Dinitratnidin,  C*H«(XO*),0»,  is  produced,  also  in  a  m  :e 
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soluble  and  less  solublo  modification,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  xyloidin 
or  isoxyloi'din.  To  prepare  it,  1  pt  of  dry  starch  is  dissolved  in  12  pts.  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  (filtered,  if  necessary,  through  pounded  glass)  is  placed  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  and  quickly  mixed  with  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  ;  the  soft  white  mass  thereby 
separated  is  quickly  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water;  and  the  product,  which 
i»  a  white  powder  resembling  xyloidin,  is  well  washed,  and  dried  in  a  hot-air  chamber. 
This  product  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  nitroxylo'idin  and  isonitroxyloidin,  which  may  bo 
separated  from  one  another  by  digestion  with  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  first  in  the  cold, 
then  at  40°,  whereby  the  isonitroxyloidin  is  dissolved,  and  the  nitroxylo'idin  remains 
behind. 

Nitroxylo'idin  is  a  white  easily  pulverised  mass,  which  decomposes  much  more  readily 
than  xyloidin,  and  is  reduced  by  ferrous  sails  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter,  yield- 
ing soluble  starch.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ulcohol,  but  soluble  in  pure  ether, 
and  in  alcohol isod  ether;  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of 
the  glacial  and  dihydrated  acid,  exhibiting,  in  this  respect,  exactly  the  opposite  relation 
to  xyloidin. 

Isonitroxyloidin  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  ether,  but  easily  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  is  even  more 
prone  to  spontaneous  decomposition  than  the  less  soluble  modification. 

Syn.  with  Xylkns. 

Syn.  with  mountain-wood,  or  ligniform  asbestos  (i.  415). 

Syn.  with  Xylexk-sulihuric  Acid  (p.  1058). 

8yn.  with  Xtlenb-sulfhtdrate  (p.  1069). 

This  term  was  applied  by  G  orup-Besanez 
(Ann.  Ch.  Fbarm.  lxxxvi.  237),  to  various  chlorinated  products,  formed  by  treating  tiio 
creosote  of  beechwood  tar  with  potassic  chlorate  and  nydrochloric  acid  :  they  are  not, 
however,  related  in  any  way  to  xylene. 

XYX.ORXTXzr.  C,0H'*0.— A  crystalline  resin,  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  cam- 
phor, occurring  in  fossil  pine-trunks.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  white  masses  ;  melts  at 
165° ;  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition.  It  unites  with  bases,  without 
separation  of  water.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  a 
potassium-compound,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  crystallises  therefrom. 

XTIOSTEIV,    See  the  next  article. 

XTXOSTKITBK.  The  berries  of  the  fly  honeysuckle  (Lonieera  A'ytosteum)  wero 
formerly  used  medicinally  as  Baoca  xylostei:  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic.  They  con- 
tain 86-4  per  cent,  water,  2*3  substances  soluble  in  ether,  6*2  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
2  9  soluble  in  water.  The  fresh  berries  yield  1  per  cent,  ash,  containing  (in 
100  pts.)  22-8  K'O,  9  6  Na'O,  23  5  CaO,  8  2  MgO,  0*8  Al*0'  and  Fe«0«,  4  8  SO', 
16  2  P*0»,  2  9  SiO»,  13  CI,  and  10  0  CO'  (Enz,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  p.  393).-- 
Accordiug  to  Hiibschmann  (Arch.  Pharm.  lxxxv.  250),  the  berries  contain 
a  peculiar,  non-volatile,  bitter  principle,  xylostein,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  water.  According  to  Era,  this  body  is  a  glucoside,  yielding  sugar  when 
decomposed  by  acids. 

XTIOTXL   Syn.  with  Mountain- wood  (i.  415). 

XYL7L.  C*Ha. — A  monatomic  radicle,  homologous  with  phenyl  and  tolyl,  which 
may  bo  supposed  to  exist  in  xylene  (C*H*.H)  and  its  derivatives. 

XYXYLAIYtiwh.    This  name  belongs  to  a  base,  CHMF.N  -  C*H4  J  £h*(NH:) 

(not  yet  obtained),  related  to  benzylamine,  CTHT.H*.N  (p.  807),  in  the  same  manner 

as  xylidine,  CH»(NH*)  -  C*H»(NII«)  J        to  toluidine,  C*H\NH«).CH»  (p.  852). 

See  Xtltuc  Acid  (p.  1062). 

C*H'.— A  diatomic  radicle  related  to  xylyl,  C'R9,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ethylene  to  ethyl. 

XYlTlENE-DIAlttmB,  C"H'*N*  -^,)'N«,orZ)iawttfo-.ry^,C»IP(NH»)*, 

is  formed  by  reducing  din itroxylone  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid;  its  hydrochl orate, 
treated  with  bromine,  yields  the  hydrochlorate  of  bromoxylylene-diamine,  CH'Br. 
(NH?)«. 

Nitroxylylene-diamine,  or  Nttro-diamidoxylene,  C,HT(NO,)(NH1)».  is 
the  compound  already  described  as  nitropetrol-diamine,  which  Busscnius  and 
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Eisenstuek  obtained  by  reducing  the  so-called  trinitropetrol  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium (iv.  382). 

XY1Y1IO  ACZO.  C»H,#Of  =  C^H'CCH^.COTI.  fKekule,  Bull.  Soc  Chim. 
1866,  ii.  47. — Hirzel  and  Beilstein,  ibid.  1867,  i.  345.) — This  acid,  hornoln^ooi 
with  benzoic  and  toluic  acids,  is  produced :— 1.  By  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic 
anhydride  on  bromoxylene  (Kekule): 

C«H»Br  +  Na»  +  C0»    -    NaBr  +  C'HrCO'Na. 

Bmmo-  X)  IjUte  of 

xylene.  todiiun. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  for  the  preparation  of  toluic  acid  from  toluene  (p.  862\ 
the  bromoxylene  being  diffused  through  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  about  1 20°. — 2.  Fy 
oxidising  cumene  (CHU)  with  potassic  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  (better)  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  (Beilstein  and  Kogler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxvii.  317  ;  Jahrwfc. 
1865.  p.  559.) 

Cumeno  oxidised  with  dilute  nitric  acid  yields  first  xylylic  acid,  and  afterwards 
insolinic  acid,  [C»H»0*  -  OH^CH'XCO'H)*].  To  prepare  xylylic  acid,  cumene  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water;  and  the  acid  prudent 
is  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  decompose  tho  nitro*acids  formed  at  the 
same  time.  On  distilling  the  product  with  water,  xylylic  acid  paaaes  over,  while 
insolinic  acid  remains  behind.  If  the  cumono  employed  is  not  pure,  an  oily  prodni 
distils  over  at  the  same  time ;  in  that  case  tho  roceivor  must  be  changed  as  soon  as 
crystalline  xylylic  acid  begins  to  pass  over.  (Hirzol  and  Beilstei  n.) 

Xylylic  acid  is  insolublo  in  cold  water  (Kokule)  ;  very  slightly  soluble  (Hirzel 
and  Beilstein}.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  is 
white  needles ;  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  other  (Kok  ule).  According  t  > 
Hirzel  and  Beilstein,  it  melts  in  boiling  water ;  in  the  dry  state  it  melts  at  103°.  and 
boils  at  273°.  It  sublimes  easily  in  needles  (Kekule).  Xylvlic  acid  is  quickly 
oxidised  by  chromic  acid,  and  converted  into  insolinic  acid,  CH*04.  (Hirzel  and 
Beilstein.) 

Xylylate  of  Barium,  (C,H,0,)*Ba".4H*0,  crystallises  in  shining  colourless  laminr. 
— The  calcium-salt,  (CH*0t)tCa".3Ut0,  forms  stellate  groups  of  shining  needles.— 
The  ethylic  ether,  CH^CH^O',  is  an  aromatic  oil,  boiling  at  233°.  (H  irzel  and 
Beilstein.) 

Alphaxylylio  Aoid,  (WO*  <-  C«H4  J C0,H.  (Vollrath,  Zcit.schr.  t 

Chem.  1866,  p.  488;  Jahrosb.  1866,  p.  605.) — This  acid,  homologous  with  alphatolak' 
acid  (p.  863),  is  formed  by  boiling  toluylic  chloride,  C'H^Cl  (p.  870),  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  then  with  potash : 

<™']m<ci  +  CNK  +  2H'°  -  Kcl  +  NH*  +  ^'Ira'.co'H.. 

Toluylic  chloride.  Alphaxriyhc 

It  may  be  precipitated  from  the  resulting  solution  by  an  acid,  and,  when  purified  bj 
boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  crystallises  in  broad  needles,  having  a  satiny  lustre,  melting 
at  42°,  and  dissolving  very  readily  in  water. 

XTITUO  AC  STATS,  CBZtOSXDS,  Ac.  Syn.  with  Tolutlic  Acztatx, 
Chloridk,  &c.  (pp.  870,  871). 

XYLYLIC  AXiCOHOX.8.  C'H'^O. — This  formula  may  include  several  isomeric 
compounds,  but  only  three  have  hitherto  been  investigated  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy:— 

1.  The  compound  described  (p.  869)  as  toluylic  alcohol,  CH\OH  or  C•H,^CH,!,. 
OH,  which  would  be  better  called  xylylic  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ob^ain^ 
directly  from  the  chloride,  G»H\C1  (chloride  of  xylyl),  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  xylene  at  high  temperatures.  This  alcohol  is  the  homologue  of  benrylk 
or  tolylic  alcohol,  C'H'.HO  (i.  578). 

2.  The  compound  called  ph  1  orol,  phloretol,  or  phlorylic  alcohol,  which 
Hlasiwetz  obtained  by  distilling  barium-phloretate  with  lime  (iv.  493).  This  com- 
pound is  a  true  homologue  of  phenol,  probably  ethyl-phenol,  CH^C^H^.OH. 

3.  The"  xylylic  phenol,"  mentioned  by  H.  Mull  or  (Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  186A.  p. 
271)  as  occurring  in  coal-tar.  This  is  probably  dimothyl -phenol,  C^CHV-OH, 
inasmuch  as  products  obtained  by  dry  distillation  have  hitherto  been  found  to  contain 
only  methyl-derivatives  of  benzene.  The  portion  of  aloTsol  (the  product  obtained  by 
distilling  aloes  with  lime,  i.  148),  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  has  also,  according  to 

*  TbUiathe  formula  of  insolinic  acid  originally  given  by  Hofmann  (p.  795).  According  *o 
Hirsel  and  Beilstein,  insolinic  acid  U  »erj  much  like  terephthalic  acid,  but  dissolves  rrry  eatilj  to 
boiling  water.  It  does  not  yield  any  higher  oxidation-product*  when  treated  with  chromic  acid. 
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Rembold  (Ann.  Ch.  Phorm.  cxxxviii.  186),  the  composition  of  a  xylylic  alcohol,  and 
is,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  last  mentioned. 

XYIYLIC  MEBCAPTAV.    Syn.  with  XYX.RNB-8rn.PHTD rate  (p.  1059). 

XYlTlBtnPHAMlC  ACID,  C,H"NSO*,  is  produced  by  heating  sulphate  of 
xylidine  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallises  in  needles  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water.— Its  barium-salt,  (CH'^NSO^Ba",  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  nodular 
groups.    (Deumelandt,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  211.) 

ZTlTLSTrLPHXTKOVS  ACXD.   Syn.  with  Xtlrnk-sulphuric  Acid  (p.  1058). 

ZT1TLSUXPHTDKATE.   Syn.  with  Xtlxnb-sdxpktdiutb  (p.  1059). 


T 

TABIC  O  J  A.   An  ore  occurring,  with  atacamite  and  quartz,  in  tho  district  of  Ta- 
rapaca  in  Peru.    (Leonh.  Jahrb.  p.  243.) 

TAJIK,    See  Dioscorba  (ii.  335). 

YAWOLITE,  or  TAJfTHOUTB.   Syn.  with  Axixitb  (i.  477). 
YEAST,    See  Fbrmextatiox  (ii.  629). 

TSUOW  COPPEOUORE.   Syn.  with  Copper  Pyrites  (ii.  77). 
YELLOW  COPPEEAS.    Syn.  with  Bothyogen  (i.  651). 
TEUOWSTBB.    See  Dybiko  (ii.  356). 

YELLOW  LBAIVOBE.    Native  molybdate  of  lead,  or  wulfenito.  (See  Molyb- 
denum, iii.  1039.) 

YELLOW  METAL.    An  alloy  of  60  pts.  copper  and  40  pts.  zinc ;  also  called 
Muntz's  metal.   (See  Copper,  Alloys  of,  ii.  49.) 
YELLOW  OCEBE.    See  the  next  article. 

YELLOW  PIGMENTS,  The  yellow  pigments  mostly  employed  as  artists'  colours 
are  svlphidt  of  cadmium  (i.  706),  gamboge  (ii.  770),  Indian  yellow,  which  consists 
mainly  of  euxanthate  of  magnesium  (ii.  609),  and  yellow  ochre,  which  consists  of  clay 
or  marl  coloured  with  ferric  oxide. — Chrome-yellow,  or  neutral  chromate  of  load,  is  used 
chiefly  for  carriago-painting ;  also  for  colouring  wall-papers,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
yellow  varnishes  ;  it  is  never  used  alone,  but  always  mixed  with  chromate  of  calcium 
or  barium,  or  sulphate  of  lead.  A  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  with  the  sulphates  of 
lead  and  calcium  constitutes  Cologne  yellow.  Other  yellow  lead-salts  are  also  used  as 
pigments,  chiefly  for  house-decoration  and  paper-staining— viz.,  certain  oxychlondes  of 
lead  (iii.  556),  known  as  Turner's  yellow,  Cassel  yellow,  &c  ;  a  basic  sulphate,  PbSO*. 
PbO,  known  in  France  as  jaune  paille  mineral,  and  prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
neutral  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead  ;  Naples  yellow,  a  basic  antimoniato  of  lead  (i.  326), 
used  as  an  artists'  colour,  in  oil-painting;  and  less  frequently,  iodide  of  lead,  which  has 
a  fine  colour,  but  is  somewhat  fugitive ;  and  arsenate  of  lead,  which  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  character.  All  these  lead-yellows  cover  well,  but  have  tho 
inconvenience  of  turning  brown  or  black  on  exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — 
Chroma^  of  einc,  prepared  by  precipitation,  has  a  fine  colour,  much  like  that  of  chro- 
mate of  lead,  and  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.— The  chromate*  of  barium 
and  calcium  are  used  for  colouring  paper-hangings,  also  for  mixing  with  chromate  of 
lead.    (Lefort,  Chimie  des  Coulcurs,  1855.) 

YELLOW  POB8.  The  pods  of  Gardenia  grandiflora,  which  yield  crocin  (ii.  108), 

YELLOW  TELLT/xtxTJM.   Syn.  with  Sylvahttb  (p.  647). 

Y UNITE.    Syn.  with  Likvrite  (iii.  589). 

verba  MATE*.   Syn.  with  Paraguay  Tea  (iv.  349). 

YPAETJ-PLAETT.   Syn.  with  Coca  (i.  1059). 

YTTEBBXTE,  YTTEEZTE.    Syn.  with  GADOLIWITB  (ii.  757). 

YTTBXA.    Oxide  of  yttrium  (p.  1064). 

YTTSZTE.   Syn.  with  Gai>o  unite. 

YTTEiUM.  Symbol,  Y;  Atomic  weight,  617  (Bahr  and  Buns  en)  ;  71'4  (De- 
lafontaine).— An  element  belonging  to  tho  class  of  earth-metals,  but  existing  only 
in  a  few  very  rare  minerals.    Gadolin,  in  1794,  obtained  from  the  yttorbite  or  gado- 
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Unite  of  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  a  peculiar  oxide  rcsombling  lime  and  alumina, 
in  1797*  confirmed  these  results,  and  named  the  earth  yttria.  In  a  subsequent  exa- 
mination of  this  earth,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  investigated  also  by  Klap- 
roth  and  Vauquelin,  Ekeberg  found  that  his  yttria  contained  glucina.  Berzelius,  in 
1819,  found  that  it  also  contained  oxide  of  cerium  (associated,  according  to  subsequent 
investigations  with  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium).  Scheerer,  in  1842,  pointed 
out  that  yttria,  even  when  freed  from  the  oxides  of  tho  cerium-metals,  probably  rtiil 
contained  another  oxido ;  and  Hosander,  in  1813,  by  a  careful  examination  of  crud<- 
Yttria,  concluded  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  three  earths — which  he  named  y  tt  ri  a,  t  er- 
bia, and  erbia — separable  by  their  different  degrees  of  basicity.  Subsequent  expe- 
riments by  different  chemists  have,  however,  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  *?pa- 
rate  existence  of  the  second  of  these  earths ;  and  tho  recent  very  careful  experiment* 
of  Bahr  and  Bunsen,  already  referred  to  under  Tkkbium  (p.  721),  seem  to  have  thovn 
conclusively  that  crude  yttria,  when  completely  freed  from  the  oxides  of  Ian- 
thanum,  aud  didymium,  may  be  separated  into  two  earths,  yttria  and  erbia,  without 
any  traco  of  a  third,  the  so-called  terbia.  The  method  of  effecting  this  separat  ion,  and 
obtaining  pure  salts  of  erbium  and  yttrium,  has  been  already  described  (p.  721). 

Metallic  yttrium  is  obtained  by  igniting  chloride  of  yttrium  with  potassium.  It  is 
described  by  Berzelius  as  a  blackish-grey  powder,  consisting  of  small  metallically  lus- 
trous scales,  becoming  brittle,  and  acquiring  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron  under  the  bar- 
nisher.  The  metal  thus  characterised  was,  however,  a  mixture  of  yttrium  and  erbium; 
pure  yttrium  has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

Yttrium  is  a  diatomic  metal,  and  forms  but  one  series  of  compounds,  YCl',  YO,  &<\ 
It  unites  directly  at  high  temperatures  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  and  proballT 
with  other  metalloids. 

Bromide  of  Yttrium  is  obtained,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  yttria  in  bydrobro- 
xnic  acid,  as  a  very  deliquescent  saline  mass. 

Chloride  of  Yttriumiatk  non-volatile  compound,  obtained  by  heating  yttrium  in 
chlorine-gas. 

Tho  ht/d rated  chloride,  obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  yttrium  in  hydrochloric  acid 
to  evaporate,  is  a  saline  mass  which  slowly  deliquesces. 

Fluoride  of  Yttrium  occurs,  together  with  the  fluorides  of  cerium  and  calcium, 
in  varying  proportions,  as  yttroceritc,  a  mineral  found  at  Finnbo  and  Broddbo  io 
8w«"den ;  at  Amity,  New  York,  and  in  Massachusetts,  forming  violet-blue,  crvstallo- 
granular,  and  earthy  masses,  imbedded  in  quartz ;  in  smaller  quantity  also  as  fJuocerito 
(ii.  609).  By  mixing  a  solution  of  yttrium-chloride  with  potassium-fluoride,  hydrat*i 
yttrium-fluoride  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  having  an  astringent 
taste ;  it  reddens  litmus,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid ;  whea 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  leaves  tho  anhydrous  fluoride. 

Borofiuoridt  of  Yttrium,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids,  evon  in  excess  of  fluoboric  acid,  and  crystallises  on  evaporating 
the  solution. — The  sdicofiuoride  exhibits  similar  properties. 

Iodide  of  Yttrium  is  prepared  like  the  bromide,  and  is  likewise  very  deli- 
quescent. 

Oxide  of  Yttrium, —  Yttria,— obtained  by  igniting  tho  oxalate,  is  a  soft 
nearly  white  powder,  which,  when  ignited,  glows  with  a  pure  white  light,  and  vields  a 
spectrum  not  containing  any  bright  bands,  like  that  of  erbia  (p.  722).  It  Joes  not 
unite  directly  with  water,  but  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  alkalis  from  solutions  of 
yttrium-salts.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  rel- 
phuric  acids,  forming  colourless  solutions  which  do  not  exhibit  an  absorptiqn-spectrum. 

Oxygen 'Malts.— Basic  If  Urate  of  Yttrium,  Y"(NO»)Vr0.3HJOf  prepared  like 
the  corresponding  erbium-salt  (p.  722),  crystallises  in  colourless  deliquescent  needle 
— The  oxalate,  CY"Ol.H,0,  is  a  soft  white  powder,  which  does  not  give  off  it*  water 
till  heated  nearly  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  decomposes.— The  sulphate,  3Y"S0'. 
8HK),  forms  colourless  well-defined  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  correspondiw? 
erbium-  and  didymium-salts,  and  exhibiting  the  same  characters  as  the  erbium-ndt 
when  heated,  and  when  dissolved  in  water.    (Bahr  and  Bunsen.) 

Selenide  of  Yttrium  is  obtained,  according  to  Wohler,  by  fusing  yttria  wilh 
selenium,  as  a  black  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  gives  off  sclenhrdric 
acid  when  treated  with  diluto acids  (Wohler).  Selenide  of  ammonium  precipitates 
yttrium-salts.  (Berzelius.) 

Sulphide  of  Yttrium  is  produced,  with  ignition,  when  yttrium  is  heated  in  sul- 
phur-vapour ;  also  when  vttria  is  heated  in  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide.  It  if  a 
grey  pulverulent  body,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but  gives  off  sulpbjdric 
acid  when  treated  with  dilute  acids.  (Wohler.) 
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Defectum  and  Estimation  of  Yttrium. 

Yttrium-salts  are  colourless,  and  resemble  those  of  thorinum  (p.  786),  in  their 
Whaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  and  in  most  of  their  reactions  in  solution.  Yttrium  is 
distinguished  from  thorinum  by  the  solubility  of  its  ignited  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  the  non-volatility  of  its  anhydrous  chloride,  and  by  the  solubility  of  yttrio- 
potassic  sulphate  (precipitated  from  yttrium-solutions  by  potassic  sulphate),  in  excess 
of  potassic  sulphate.  The  solubility  of  ignited  yttria  in  hydrochloric  acid  serves  also 
to  distinguish  yttria  from  alumina  and  zirconia ;  it  is  further  distinguished  from 
alumina  and  from  glucina  by  its  insolubility  in  potash.  The  precipitation  of  yttria  by 
alkalis  is  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  (distinction  from  alumina, 
glucina,  thorina,  and  zirconia),  the  yttrium  being  slowly  but  completely  precipitated 
as  tartrate.  Acidulated  solutions  of  yttrium-salts  do  not  alter  the  colour  of  turmeric- 
tincturo  (distinction  from  zirconium). 

For  quantitative  estimation,  yttrium  is  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  ammonia  or 
potash,  or  as  oxalate  by  oxalic  acid ;  the  precipitate  in  either  case  leaves  anhydrous 
yttria  when  ignited.  If  potassium-salts  are  present  in  the  solution,  the  preeipitato 
formed  by  oxalic  acid  consists  of  yttrio-potassic  oxalate,  which,  when  ignited,  leaves  a 
mixture  of  yttria  and  potassic  carbonate.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  yttria  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Yttrium  may  be  separated  from  iron,  existing  in  solution  as  ferric  salt,  by  pre- 
cipitating the  iron  as  ferric  oxido  with  succinate  of  ammonium,  or  (better)  with  car- 
bonate of  barium. — From  the  cerium-metals,  yttrium  is  separated  by  immersing  in 
the  solution  an  excess  of  solid  sulphate  of  potassium ;  the  yttno-potassic  sulphate  tlun 
dissolves,  while  the  double  sulphates  of  potassium  and  the  cerium-metals  remain 
.undissolved. — From  aluminium  and  glucinum,  yttrium  may  be  separated  by  pre- 
cipitation with  oxalic  acid,  or  by  adding  tartaric  acid  in  excess,  and  precipitating  the 
yttrium  with  ammonia. — To  separate  yttrium  from  magnesium,  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammonium-salt,  and  the  yttria  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

In  all  these  modes  of  precipitation,  yttrium  is  thrown  down,  togother  with  erbium. 
The  only  satisfactory  method  yet  given  for  separating  these  metals  one  from  tho  other 
is  that  of  Bahr  and  Bunsen,  already  described ;  and  even  this  is  very  far  from  affording 
themeaus  of  determining  the  rolativo  quantities  of  the  two  when  mixed  together. 

The  atom  ic  weight  of  yttrium  is  determined  by  the  analysis  of  its  sulphate.  From 
the  anhydrous  salt,  Y"SO*,  or  YO.SO*,  Bahr  and  Bunsen  obtained,  in  two  determina- 
tions, 49  30  and  49  24  per  cent.  YO,  60  69  and  5076  per  cent.  SO" :  whence  Y  =. 
61-7.  Dclafontaine  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  three  determinations,  48  23  per  cent.  OY, 
giving  Y  «  74-5. 

YTTSOCESTTS.  A  mineral  consisting  of  fluoride  of  yttrium  mixed  with  tho 
fluorides  of  cerium  and  calcium  (p.  1064). 

TTTBOCOXitmiBZTB,   Syn.  with  Yttbotawtaxitb. 

-2-TTKOIX.iailwXTB.  Uranoniobato  of  yttrium  and  iron:  syn.  with  Samabskitb 

(iv.  54). 

TTTBOTASTAUTZ.  Tantalato  of  yttrium,  found  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden 
(p.  668). 

YTTKOTITAWITE.  Keilkauitc. — A  eilicotitanate  containg  lime,  yttria,  ferric 
oxide,  and  alumina,  with  small  quantities  of  other  bases.  It  occurs  at  Bud,  near 
Arendal  in  Norway,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  sphono  (p.  398),  moro 
or  less  translucent,  having  a  brownish-red  to  dark-brown  colour,  with  yellowish  sin  ak ; 
waxy  lustre  on  the  neutral  faces,  vitreous  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Hardness  -  6  to  7; 
specific  gravity  -  3*5  to  3  7.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  behaves,  for  the  most  part,  like 
ephene. 

Analyses:  a,  b,  by  A.  Erdmann  (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxv.  328). — c,  by  D.  Forbes 
(Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  [new  series],  i.  62).-d,  et  by  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  civ.  290): 

siox    Tio2.  r.»o«.  aw>*.  to.  oo.     c«o.   mdO.  ftuL 

a.  .      .     30  00     29-01     635    6  09     9-«2     0*33     JH-.2     0  67      .      .         .    .  = 

b.  .  .  29  45  2814  6-48  V90  9  74  0  63  »8  68  0-86  .  •  m  9'.i  M. 
e.      .      .     31  33     28  84     7*63     8-  3     4  78     ©  28     19-66     .   .    0*52  CO       .   .  -  100  97. 

d.  (crj»t)   29  48     26G7     6  75     5  45     8-16     .   .     20-29     .  •  f       Kn?  J  °"54  ~ 

e.  (raa»iiro)  28  50     27  04     6-90     6  24    12  OS     .    .     17*15     3  59      .      .     .   •    •  =  100-50. 

If  the  ferric  oxido  and  alumina  bo  regarded  as  acid  constituents,  tho  mineral  may 
bo  represented  by  the  formula  SM^Al'O'jFo'O1)  +  15M20.2(SiOJ;TiO'),  analogous 
to  that  of  sphene.  (Rammelsberg.) 
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YTJ.  The  name  of  a  mineral  highly  prized  in  China,  and,  according  to  Abel- 
Rcmusat  (Berz.  Jahresb.  v.  223),  identical  with  jade  nephretique  (?  nephrite).  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2  9  to  34,  scratches  glass,  and  is  scratched  by  quart*. 


z 

ZACOTD7GA.    A  specular  iron-ore  from  Forpcz,  in  Brazil. 
IAFF&E,    An  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  produced  by  imperfectly  roasting  eobsh- 
ore  mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  siliceous  sand. 
ZALA.    Syn.  with  Borax. 

ZAMBOVZ'S  PZX.E.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  dry  pile.  (See  Elec- 
tricity, ii.  423.) 

ZAMTZTB.   A  hydrated  carbonate  of  nickel  from  Spain,  probably  identical  witi 
texasite  or  emerald-nickel  (i.  789). 
ZiUTTHOPZCazxr.    Syn  with  Xanthopicritk  (p.  1053). 

ZZiAGOWZTB.  A  calcio-aluminic  silicate  allied  to  abrazite  (i.  1 ),  but  crystallisiDf 
in  trimetric  forms,  whereas  abrazite  is  di metric.  It  occurs  in  the  lava  of  Capodi  Bore, 
near  Rome,  in  small  crystals,  which  are  combinations  of  the  prisms  oofae  and  ael** , 
with  a  pyramid,  or  in  irregular  and  spherical  groups.  It  is  transparent  to  semitrsnv 
lucent,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  white  to  bluish-white  colour,  and  white  streak.  Hard- 
ness =  5  0.  Specific  gravity  =  2  21 3.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  opaque,  thea 
splits,  and  melts  to  a  transparent  or  whitish  tumefied  glass.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolve 
it,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Analyses:  a,  by  v.  Koboll  (J.  pr.  Chcra.  xviii.  205) ; — 6,  by  Marignac  (Ann.Cn. 
Phys.  [3],  xiv.  41): 

SJO*.  APO>.  CaO.  K*0.  WO. 

a.         4272  2577  7'60  628  17  66    -  10001 

6.        4364  24-39  692  1035  1505    -  100-35 

Theso  analyses  do  not  agree  very  closelv,  but  the  formula  of  the  mineral  is  pruballv 
that  deduced  from  the  second,  viz.  (CaO ;  k'O  )SiOa  +  (Al«0*.2SiOl)  +  4aq. 

ZSA.8ZTB.  A  dark-coloured  opal  from  Mexico,  exhibiting  a  green  and  red  plij 
of  colours. 

XEDOAsnr.  See  the  next  article. 

ZEDOAET.  Radix  zedoarvp. — The  root  of  Curcuma  zedoaria.  a  scitamin.veor.* 
plant,  growing  in  Bengal,  Java,  and  Madagascar.  It  has  a  camphoric  odour,  an.i  sn 
aromatic  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Contains,  according  to  Bucholz  (Repert.  Pharm. 
xx.  376),  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  soft  resin,  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  gum.  starch,  &-p. 
Tiio  oil  is  turbid,  whitish-yellow,  and  viscid,  has  a  camphoric  tasto  and  smell,  arnl 
consists  of  two  oils,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier,  than  water.  TrommsdorflT otaaioeJ 
from  the  root  a  substance  which  he  called  zedoarin,  but  did  not  further  describe. 

ZEZZiAirrrs.   Syn.  with  Pleonast  or  Fkrhuoinous  Spixki.  (p.  400). 

ZEIODEX.ITE.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  mixture  obtained  by  stirring  24  pt«. 
of  finely-pounded  glass  into  20  pts.  of  sulphur.  It  is  recommended  as  a  cem»n-.  f-tf 
stone  and  metal,  for  the  taking  of  casts  instead  of  gypsum  or  sulphur;  as  a  roatirixl 
for  bookbinding  letters,  storeotype  plates,  statues,  and  whetstones  ;  and  even  sp  s  sib- 
stitute  for  lead  in  the  construction  of  vitriol  chambers.  It  may  be  tinted  at  pleasure, 
by  addition  of  colouring-matter.    (A.  Vogel,  Buch.  N.  Repert.  xii.  294.) 

ZEA  MAZS.   Maize  or  Indian-corn.    On  the  composition  of  the  grain  of  this 
plant,  see  Ckrkals  (i.  225,  227). 

ZHXTT.  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from  maize-flour  (Gorharc,  Ben. 
Jahresb.  ii.  124.— St epf,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxvi.  88;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  593).—  Mai»- 
flour,  when  washed  with  water,  does  not  yield  a  mass  resembling  the  gluten  of  wb<*t. 

ZEOUTES.  A  generic  name  of  hydratcd  doublo  silicates  in  which  the  principal 
bases  are  alumina  and  lime,  the  latter  being  often  more  or  less  displaced  by  ferroa* 
oxiile,  magnesia,  and  aUcalis.  They  boil  up  when  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe 
mid  are  dissolved  by  acids,  leaving  gelatinous  silica.  Many  of  them  form  venr  In* 
crystals.  Natrolite  is  somotimes  called  feather  zeolite ;  stilbite,  foliated  teo/it';  scols- 
cite,  needle  zrolite;  apophyllito,  pyramidal  ziolite  ;  laumontite,  efflorescing  zeolite. 

ZEOTZN-SAXT.    Syn.  with  Nitrate  of  Sodium  (ir.  105). 
ZERUXVXXiET-ROOT     This  namo  appears  to  bo  applied  to  two  different  rooto— 
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namely,  that  of  Zingiber  C*Mitmanar,  a  scitaminaceous  plant  indigenous  in  Coroman- 
dcl  and  in  Java ;  and  that  of  Zingiber  Zerumbet,  imported  from  Calcutta  and  Java. 
Both  have  an  aromatic  odour  and  a  bitter  taste.  According  to  Luca  (Berl.  Jahrb. 
1798,  iv.  214),  zerumbet-root  (the  particular  kind  is  not  stated)  contains  an  essential 
oil  having  a  camphoric  odour,  a  bitter  and  soapy  extractive  matter,  bitter  resin, 
gum,  &c. 

ZINC.  Synonyms:  Spelter.  Spiauler.  Zincum.  Atomic  weight,  65;  Symbol, 
Zn. — The  ore  of  zinc,  called  calamine  or  cadmia, — but  not  the  pure  metal— was  known 
to  tho  ancient  Greeks,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brass.  Metallic  zinc  was  first 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  imported  from  the  East,  but  since  the 
middlo  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has  been  prepared  in  Europe. 

Ziuc  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  as  carbonate,  forming  tho  ore  called  cala- 
mine ;  as  silicate,  or  siliceous  calamine ;  as  sulphide  or  blende,  and  as  oxide  or  red  zinc- 
ore  ;  in  smaller  quantities  also  as  aluminate,  arsenate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate. 
Quite  recently,  native  metallic  zinc  has  been  found  at  Victoria,  in  Australia.  Zinc  is 
likewise  found  in  the  ash  of  a  species  of  violet,  Viola  ealaminaria,  which  grows  on  the 
dead  heaps  at  the  calamine  mines  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Metallurgy  of  Zinc. — The  ores  from  which  the  metallic  zinc  of  commerce  is  ex- 
tracted are  four  in  number — viz.,  blende,  red  oxide,  calamine,  and  siliceous  calamine 
All  these  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  calcination  before  being  smelted. 

In  the  case  of  blende,  this  calcination  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  tho 
sulphur,  and  converting  the  sulphide  into  a  more  or  less  pure  oxide  of  zinc.  The  cala- 
mine, on  calcination,  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  togethor  with  some  moisture ;  and  the  red 
oxide  and  siliceous  calamine,  besides  losing  water,  become  more  porous  and  disinte- 
grated, whereby  their  subsequent  reduction  is  facilitated. 

Calamino  was  formerly  roasted  in  kilns,  but  is  now  generally  calcined  in  reverbera- 
ting furnaces.  Zincblende  is  occasionally  submitted  to  a  preliminary  roasting  in 
kilns,  so  as  to  utilise  tho  sulphurous  acid  which  is  evolved ;  but  in  all  cases  it  requires 
to  be  ground,  and  the  calcination  completed  in  reverberatory  calciners,  similar  to  thoso 
used  in  copper-smelting. 

Reduction.— The  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  powdorcd  charcoal, 
coke,  or  anthracite,  and  introduced  into  crucibles  or  retorts  of  peculiar  construction.  In 
Silesia,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  used  in  the  arts  iB  obtained,  the  mixture  of 
ziuc  oxido  and  charcoal  or  coke  is  heated  in  muffles  3  feet  long  and  l£  foot  high,  six 
of  which  (three  sido  by  side)  are  laid  in  one  furnace.  The  evolved  mixture  of  curl>onic 
oxide  gas  and  zinc-vapour  passes  from  the  upper  and  foro  part  of  the  muffles,  through 
n  knee-shaped  channel,  horizontal  in  the  nearer  and  directed  downwards  in  tho  fart  her 
part,  and  tho  zinc  condenses  therein,  and  drops  down  from  its  lower  aperture.  Part 
of  the  zinc-vapour,  and  likewise  somo  cadmium-vapour,  escapes  uncondensed,  together 
with  the  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  burns  in  the  air,  producing  the  substance,  called  67- 
Iman  Zinc-fiovcers.  In  Liege,  the  reduction  is  performed  in  earthernware  tubes,  laid 
sido  by  side.  The  zinc,  as  it  condenses  in  the  forepart  of  these  tubes,  is  scraped  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  liquid  state.  In  England,  a  number  of  cast-iron  pots  are 
arranged  in  a  circle  in  ono  common  furnace.  Through  tho  bottom  of  each  of  theso 
pots  tncro  passes  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The  vossols  are  filled  with  the  mixture  to 
such  a  height  as  not  to  stop  up  tho  upper  end  of  the  tube,  then  closed  with  a  well- 
fitting  cover,  and  heated.  Tho  zinc  drops  down  from  tho  part  of  the  tube  which  des- 
cends from  tho  bottom  of  the  cruciblo.  This  process  is  called  Deetillalio  per  desctnsum. 
— At  Goslar,  in  the  Hans,  zinc  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  smelting 
of  lead-ores.  The  zinc-vapours  condense  in  the  upper  half  of  the  furnace,  and  run 
down  from  the  shaft  upon  a  slanting  stone  called  the  zinc-stool.  The  zinc  thus  obtained 
is  melted  in  iron  pots,  and  poured  out  on  tables.* 

Purification. — Commercial  zinc  contains  small  quantities  of  lead  and  iron,  together 
with  minute  quantities  of  tin  and  cadmium,  and  occasionally  traces  of  arsenic  and 
copper.  Carbon  is  also  mentioned  amongst  its  impurities ;  but  Eliot  and  Storer  did 
not  find  it  in  either  of  tho  thirteen  specimens  which  they  examined,  though  traces  of 
sulphur  were  always  present.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  pure  zinc  is  to  pass  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  a  strong  and  somewhat  acid  solution  of  zinc-sulphate,  filtering 
from  any  precipitate  that  may  be  formed,  and,  after  boiling  the  solution  to  expel  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  precipitating  the  zinc  as  carbonate  by  addition  of  sodium-car- 
bonato.  Tho  carbonate,  after  being  washed,  is  rodissolved  in  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  zinc  is  reduced  by  electrolysis ;  or  the  dried  carbonate  may  be  converted  into  oxide 
by  ignition,  and  the  oxide  distilled  in  a  porcelain  retort,  with  charcoal  prepared  from 
loaf-sugar. 

•  For  4ruil«  and  figure*.  «ee  Urc'i  Dictionary  qj  Arts,  *c.  HL  1072,  »nd  Mil1«r*»  Elcmcnlt  if 
Ckomtlry,  3rd  ed.,  port  ii.  p.  540. 
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ZINC:  ALLOYS. 


Pn*prrtua. — Zinc  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  shade  of  blue,  capable  of  bein:»  polished, 
and  then  assuming  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  is  usually  brittle,  and  its  fracture  ex- 
hibits a  crystalline  structure.  But  zinc,  if  pure,  may  be  hammered  into  thin  ltavrj, 
at  the  usual  temperature  ;  and  commercial  zinc,  whieh  is  impure  and  brittle  at  a  lo» 
temperature,  acquires  the  same  malleability  between  100°  and  150°  :  it  may  then  be 
laminated  ;  and  the  metal  is  now  consumed,  in  the  form  of  sheet-zinc,  for  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes.  At  210°  it  again  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder  in 
a  mortar  of  that  temperature.  The  density  of  cast  zinc  is  6862,  but  it  may  be  increased 
by  forging  to  7  21.  It  melts  at  412°  (Daniell),  and  boils  at  1040°  (Deville  aod 
Troost).  At  a  red  heat,  zinc  rises  in  vapour,  and  takes  fire  in  the  air,  burning  with 
a  white  flame  like  that  of  phosphorus  ;  the  white  oxide  produced  is  earned  up  me- 
chanically in  the  air,  although  itself  a  fixed  substance.  Laminated  zinc  is  a  valuable 
substance,  from  its  slight  disposition  to  undergo  oxidation.  When  exposed  to  sir,  or 
placed  in  water,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  film  of  suboxide,  whi..-h 
does  not  increase  ;  this  film  is  better  calculated  to  resist  both  the  mechanical  and  che- 
mical effects  of  other  bodies  than  the  metal  itself,  and  preserves  it.  Ordinary  cac 
dissolves  with  facility  in  dilute  hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and  other  hydrated  acids,  ly 
substitution  for  hydrogen.  Pure  zinc  dissolves  very  slowly  in  the  same  acids,  unless 
it  is  in  contact  with  platinum,  copper,  or  any  other  less  positive  metal,  with  which  it 
can  form  a  galvanic  circiut.  Ordinary  zinc  dissolves  more  quickly  than  the  pure  metal, 
because  the  lead  contained  in  it  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  and  acts  as  aa 
electronegative  element  to  tho  zinc  (see  Ejubctbiott,  ii.  420).  In  consequence  of  this 
clcvtrolytic  action,  zinc,  in  contact  with  iron  or  copper  in  a  saline  solution,  protects  th? 
other  metal  from  oxidation. — Galvanised  iron  consists  of  iron  having  its  surface  coat f*l 
with  zinc,  which,  in  like  manner,  protects  it  from  oxidation  in  air  and  water.  Zinc  pre- 
cipitates silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  most  of  the  basylous  metals,  less  oxidable  than 
itself,  from  their  acid  solutions. 

Zinc  dissolves  also  in  aqueous  alkalis,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  arincat.; 
of  tho  alkali-metal  :  e.g.,  Zn  +  2KI10  =  K'-Zn'O'  +  H*.  In  this  case,  aUo.  the 
solution  of  the  zinc  is  accelerated  by  contact  with  less  oxidable  metals,  as  plationm, 
iron,  &c. 

Zinc  reduces  many  metallic  oxides  (chromic  oxide,  for  example)  when  melted  with 
them.  Nearly  nil  chlorides  aad  fluorides  are  reduced  when  heated  with  zinc- vapour  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (Poumarede,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lxxiii.  496).  At  a  very  high 
temperature,  zinc  reduces  carbonic  anhydride,  forming  oxide  of  zinc ;  at  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  charcoal  reduces  oxide  of  zinc  (p.  1067). 

Zinc  is  a  diatomic  metal,  and  forms,  for  the  roost  part,  but  one  class  of  compound* : 
ZnCl4,  ZnO,  Zn(NO»)»,  ZnSO\  &c.  A  lower  and  a  higher  oxide  aro  known,  bo4 
they  are  not  of  vory  definite  character. 

ZXMO,  ALLOTS  OP.  Zinc  unites  with  nearly  all  other  metals,  forming  aJloy* 
which  are  mostly  hard,  and  in  some  cases  brittle.  They  may  be  prepared  by  directly 
fusing  the  two  metals  together ;  if,  however,  the  heat  be  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  ths 
zinc  will  be  volatilised.  Most  of  the  zinc-alloys  have  been  already  described  in  con- 
nection with  other  metals. 

Zinc  does  not  form  an  alloy  with  bismuth ;  on  mixing  the  two  metals  in  the  mtltfd 
state,  the  mass  separates  into  two  layers — ono  consisting  of  zinc  containing  24  permit, 
bismuth,  the  other  of  bismuth  containing  from  8  6  to  14*3  per  cent.  zinc.  (Matt hie  s- 
sen  and  v.  Bose.) 

T  i  n  unites  readily  with  zinc  by  fusion,  forming  alloys  which  are  harder  than  tin.  bet 
softer  than  zinc  ;  they  are  also  less  malleable  than  tin.  An  alloy  of  1 1  pts.  tin  to  I  pt. 
zinc  beaten  out  into  leaf,  forms  spurious  silver-leaf.  According  to  Rudberg,  the  alloy 
ZnSn'  (1  pLtin  to  10$  pts.  zinc)  solidifies  completely  at  204°;  but  all  the  other  allovi 
separate  on  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion  into  two  portions,  the  one  consisting  ef 
ZnSn*,  not  solidifying  till  cooled  to  204°,  while  the  remainder,  consisting  of  an  alloy 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  solidifies  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature*, thus — 

8n"Zn.  Sn'Zo.  Sn«Zn.  Sn-'Zo.  So'Zn.  &7.o. 
Variable  point  .  .  210°  .  .  230°  260°  2803  320'. 
Fixed  point    .       .       .    204°       204°       204°       204°       204°  204°. 

Respecting  the  alloys  of  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  see  Lead  (iii.  538). 

Alloys  of  zinc,  tin,  and  copper  constitute  many  varieties  of  bronze,  tombac,  kc 
Alloys  containing  smaller  proportions  of  zinc  are  used,  on  account  of  their  hardness, 
to  form  the  journals  and  other  parts  of  machines.    (See  Copper,  Aixoys  ok,  ii.  461.) 

According  to  Calvert  and  Johnson,  tho  alloys  ZnCu,-Sn  and  ZnCu'*Sn  are  definite 
chemical  compounds,  inasmuch  as  they  are  scarcely  attacked  by  nitrie  acid  of  specitt: 
gravity  11,  or  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  at  all  by  sulphuric  acid, 
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of  specific  gravity  1-6.  Both  theso  alloys,  on  account  of  their  hardness,  are  well 
adapted  to  form  parts  of  machinery. 

Some  bronzes  contain  lead  as  well  as  copper,  tin,  and  zinc :  thus,  British  beU-metal 
consists  of  5  6  pts.  zinc,  10*1  tin,  80*0  copper,  and  4*3  lead  ;  and  the  biddery-ware  of 
India,  of  3  pts.  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead  (16pts.  copper  to  4  pts.  lead  and 
2  pts.  tin),  to  16  pts.  zinc  (Williams.) 

An  amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin  is  used  for  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 

USC,  bromide  OV,  ZnBr*. — This  compound  is  formed  directly  by  igniting 
zinc  in  bromine-vapour.  A  solution  of  zinc  or  zinc-oxide  in  aqueous  hydrobromicacid 
solidifies,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  to  an  indistinctly  crystalline,  Tory  deli- 
quescent mass  of  the  hydra  ted  bromide  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide,  which, 
when  heated,  yields  a  sublimate  of  zinc-bromide  in  white  needles  of  specific  gravity 
3*643,  and  a  residue  of  zinc-oxide.  According  to  Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  57  ; 
civ.  133;  cviii.  115),  solutions  of  zinc-bromide  of  different  strengths  exhibit,  at  19  5°, 
the  specific  gravities  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Ql2Tlt(Wp3ufw»Sr  [    '    206     426     760    91  4     1U'2    1503    2l3'°  8188 

Specific  gravity  at  19-5°.  11715  13770  1  5276  1  6101  17082  18797  2*1027  2  3914 
A  solution  of  zinc-bromide  in  ammonia  yields,  by  evaporation,  colourless  octa- 
hedrons of  zinc-ammonium-bromide,  (N^Zn"^!*,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat  and 
by  water.    (Katnm elsberg.) 

By  the  simultaneous  action  of  zinc  and  bromine  on  anhydrous  ether,  there  is  formed, 
together  with  bromide  of  carbon,  an  unstable  compound  of  other  and  zinc-bromide, 
which  fumes  in  the  nir  and  dissolves  in  water.    (Nickles,  Cotnpt,  rend.  lii.  870.) 

Zinc-bromide  unites  with  the  bromides  of  alkali -metals,  forming  double  salts,  exactly 
like  tho  corresponding  chlorine-compounds.  The  ammonium-salt  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2  628.  (Bodocker.) 

XXV C,  CHLORIDE  OF.  ZnCl'.  Butter  of  Zinc.  Butyrum  Zinci.— Very 
thin  zinc-foil  takes  fire  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  chlorine-gas.  Zinc-chloride  is 
formed  in  the  wet  way  by  dissolving  zinc  or  zinc-oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  de- 
composing certain  metallic  chlorides  in  solution  with  zinc  or  a  zinc-salt :  thus,  when  a  so- 
lution containing  equivalent  quantities  of  zinc-sulphate  and  sodium -chloride  is  cooled, 
zinco-sodic  sulphate  crystallises  out  at  +  10° ;  but  at  0°,  pure  sodic  sulphate  separates, 
while  zinc-chloride  remains  in  solution. — Anhydrous  zinc-chloride  may  be  prepared  by 
distilling  1  pt.  of  zinc-filings  with  2  pts.  of  mercuric  chloride,  or  1  pt.  zinc-oxide  with 
2  pts.  pal-ammoniac,  or  by  distilling  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  also  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  dry  zinc-sulphate  and  calcium-chloride. 

Zinc-chloride  is  a  whitish-grey  t ran f lucent  substance,  soft  like  wax,  and  of  specific 
gravity  2  763 ;  it  has  a  burning  taste  and  emetic  action ;  melts  easily,  and  distils  or 
rahlinies  in  white  needles  at  a  red  heat;  deliquesces  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
ncid,  deposits  a  hydrated  salt,  ZnCl'.HK),  in  6mall  deliquescent  octahedrons.  The 
specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  various  strengths  are,  according  to  Kremers,  as  follows ; 

Quantity  of  ZnCl"  in  100  pts.  water   .    16*7  38  8  563  92  4 

Specific  gravity  at  19  5°     .       .       .    1331        12714       13677       1  5336 

A  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc-chloride  deposits  an  alcohols  te,  ZnClJ.CH*0, 
in  small  crystals.  (Graham.) 

Anhydrous  zinc-chloride  is  a  powerful  dehydrating  agent,  acting  upon  organic  bodies 
like  oil  of  vitriol ;  thus  it  chars  wood,  converts  alcohol  into  ether,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Kraft  and  Mottay  (Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  410),  instead  of  sulphuric  acid, 
for  the  preparation  of  fatty  acids  from  glycerides.  Even  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  destroys  vegetable  fibro,  and  cannot  therefore  be  filtered  through  paper ; 
according  to  Persoz,  it  dissolves  silk. 

A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  zinc-chlorido  is  much  used,  under  the  name  of  Burnett's 
Disinfecting  Fluid,  as  an  antiseptic,  and  for  preserving  wood  and  vegetable  fibre  against 
decay.  The  concentrated  solution  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  bath  for  heuting 
stitatances  to  a  constant  temperature.  Th6  dry  chloride,  obtained  by  evaporation,  is 
used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic. 

Zinc-chloride  Combines  easily  with  ammonia,  with  chlorides  of  alkali-metal,  and 
with  sinc-oxids,  forming  several  oxychlorides. 

a.  With  Ammonia. — When  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  zinc-chloride  is  treated 
with  gaseous  or  aqueous  ammonia,  till  the  resulting  precipitate  redissolvcs,  tho  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  the  compound  4Nll'.ZnCl*.H,0,  in  shining  scales  or  laminae, 
which,  when  heated  to  160°,  give  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leave  zinc  ammonium- 
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chloride,  2NH'.ZnCl*  =  (NJH«Zn'')Cl5,  in  tho  form  of  a  white  powder ;  this  last  cm- 
pound  separates  also,  in  shining  rhombic  crystals,  from  a  concentrated  amroooUc&l 
solution  of  zinc-chloride—  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  from  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  diammoniacal  compound.  Both  the  preceding  compounds,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  give  off  ammonia,  and  leave  a  clear  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  an 
imperfectly  crystalline  mass  of  the  compound  ZnCRNH1,  which  distils  underoropostd 
at  a  red  heat,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  zinc  ammonium-chloride,  N'H'ZnCl*,  ani 
an  oxychloride,  ZnCl*.6Zn0.6HlO.  (Kane.) 

$.  With  Alkaline  Chlorides. — Zinc-chloride  unites  in  several  proportions  with 
ammonium-chloride. — The  salt  2NH*CLZnCl*  is  produced  by  dissolving  zinc-hydrat*, 
at  a  gentle  heat,  in  aqueous  sal-ammoniac,  or  1  pt.  zinc-oxide  and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  it  crystallises  on  evaporation  in  rectangular  prism*,  or 
in  largo  laminre  containing  1  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  soluble  in  0*66  pt.  cold,  anJ 
9*28  pts.  boiling  water.  The  dry  salt  is  resolved  by  heat  into  sal-ammoniac  and  zin> 
chloride.  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  507)  obtained  the  same  double  salt,  in 
anhydrous  rhombic  crystals,  by  evaporating  a  mixed^  solution^o/  zinc-chloride  and 
ammonium-chloride. — Marignac  (Ann.  Min.  [5],  xli.  l\  by  slowly  evaporating  a 
solution  containing  about  2  at,  sal-ammoniac  to  1  at.  zinc-chloride,  obtained  the  salt 
3NlI*Cl.ZnCi*,  the  mother-liquor  of  which  deposited  rhombic  lamina?  of  the  anhydrous 
salt,  2NH,Cl.ZnCP.— The  salt  NH'CLZnCl*  crystallises,  from  a  solution  of  1  pt.  sal- 
ammoniac  and  2  pts.  zinc-chloride,  in  easily  soluble  rhombic  crystals  containing  2  at. 
water  filautz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxvi.  287).  A  concentrated  solution  of  the  double 
chloride  of  zinc  and  ammonium  is  used  to  remove  the  film  of  oxide  from  the  surface  of 
metiilH,  such  as  zinc,  iron,  or  copper,  which  are  to  be  united  by  soldering. 

Zinco-potassic  chloride,  2KCl.ZnCl',  forms  rhombic  crystals,  of  specific  gravity 
2  297,  isomorphous  with  the  similarly  constituted  ammonium-salt  (Rammelsbergf; 
more  deliquescent  than  the  latter  (Marignac).— Zinco-sodic  chloride,  2NaCl-ZnCiI. 
3IFO,  crystallises  in  small  very  deliquescent  needlos,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system.  (Marignac.) 

7.  With  Z  i  n  c -  o x  i  d  o. — When  aqueous  zinc-chlorido  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  part  of 
the  chlorine  escapes  as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  contains  an  oxychloride.  or 
basicchlorideofzinc,  only  partly  soluble  i  n  water. — The  compound  Zn'C^O*.  4  H:0. 
or  ZnCl-.3Zn0.4HsO,  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  strong  solution  of  zinc-chloride  vfdi 
zinc-oxide,  or  by  precipitating  the  solution  with  un  insufficient  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  digesting  the  precipitate  with  tho  liquid :  it  forms  small  nacreous  octahedron*,  or 
a  soft. white  powder,  and  gives  off  half  its  water  at  100°.— ZnTCl!O«.10H*O  ■=  ZnCP. 
6ZnO.  10lI*O,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  compound  2NH,JinClI,  or 
NH'.ZnCl*  (wrf.  sup.),  or  by  precipitating  zinc-chloride  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
sufficient  to  redissolve  part  of  the  precipitate.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  giving  off  half  its  combined  water  at  100°.— Za^PO1. 3H*0  -  ZnCP.9Zn0.3H:0, 
remains  as  a  white  insoluble  powder,  when  a  solution  of  zinc-chloride  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  and  then  treated  with  water.  Tho  tamo  oxychloride  is  precipitated  in 
combination  with  14H'0,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  zinc-chloride  with  a  quantity  of 
potash  just  sufficient  to  produce  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Persoz  (Compt.  rend.  lv.  310)  uses  a  basic  solution  of  zinc-chlorido  (prepared  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  neutral  chloride  of  ubout  170  per  cent.  Bpecific  gravity  with 
excess  of  zinc-oxide),  for  dissolving  silk,  and  separating  it  from  wool  and  vegetable 
fibres. 

When  zinc-oxide  is  boiled  with  a  6trong  solution  of  zinc-chloride  in  certain  propor- 
tions, a  plastic  mass  is  obtained,  which,  after  a  while,  becomes  very  hard,  and  may  be 
used  for  taking  casts.  A  comcnt,  prepared  by  adding  3  pts.  zinc-oxide  and  1  pt. 
glass-powder  to  50  pts.  of  a  Folution  of  zinc-chloride  of  specific  gravity  l  o — 16,  with 
1  pt.  of  borax  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  is  much  used  in 
Paris  for  stopping  teeth,  and  for  making  artificial  teeth  (Feichtinger,  Dingl.  pol.  J. 
cl.  78).  An  oxychloride  of  zinc,  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  may  also  be  used  as  a 
paint  for  wood,  paper,  stone,  or  metal.  It  dries  quickly,  and  is  quite  free  from  odour. 
(Sorel.) 

ZXVC,  OTASrZDB  OP.    Seo  Cyaxides  (ii.  274). 

ZXJTC,  BETECTIOV  AVD  BSTXXMUkTXOW  OF.  1.  Blowpipe  Reac- 
tions.— All  zinc-compounds,  when  hrated  with  sodium-carbonate,  in  the  inner  flame, 
give  an  incrustation  of  zinc-oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  becomes  white  on  cool- 
ing ;  it  is  not  volatile  in  the  outer  flame.  With  borax,  or  mkrocosmic  salt,  they  give  in 
either  flame  a  bead,  which  is  yellowish  while  hot,  white  on  cooling,  and  opaque  if  much 
zinc-salt  is  present.  If  the  colourless  bead  or  tho  whito  incrustation  l*>  moistened 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  cobalt-nitrcUe,  and  strongly  heated  in  the  out«r  flame,  a  fine 
green  colour  is  produced. 
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2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Zinc-salts  are  colourless,  and  form  colourless  soln- 
tions. — Sulphydric  acid  gives,  with  neutral  solutions  of  zinc-salts,  a  whito  precipitate 
of  zinc-sulphide,  which  does  not  contain  all  the  zinc ;  in  solutions  containing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed ;  but  from 
acetate  of  zinc,  or  any  zinc-salt  mixed  with  acetate  of  sodium,  zinc  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphydric  acid,  even  if  a  large  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid  is  present. 
Sulphide  of  zinc  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalis. — Sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates 
zinc-salts  completely. — Cyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  white  cyanide  of  zinc,  soluble 
in  excess,  and  reprocipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. — Oxalic  acid  and  phosphate  of 
sodium  precipitate  whito  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  zine,  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis  ; 
the  phosphate  is  not  precipitated  in  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  and  ammonia. — Fixed 
alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  a  white  basic  carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess,  soluble  in 
alkalis  ;  chloride  of  ammonium  hinders  this  precipitation  in  the  cold. — Potash,  am- 
monia, and  carbonate  of  ammonium  form  white  precipitates  soluble  in  excess,  repre- 
cipitated  on  diluting  with  water  and  on  boiling;  soluble  also  in  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Sulphydric  acid  precipitates  zinc-sulphide  from  theso  solutions. 

Zinc  in  solution  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals  by  the  precipitation  of  its 
white  sulphide  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  a  solution  containing  excess  of  caustic 
alkali. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Zinc  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  which,  when  added  in  excess,  and  boiled  with  the  solution,  throws  down 
carbonate  of  zinc  It  is  best,  however,  to  pour  the  zinc-solution  into  the  hot  solution 
of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  because,  in  that  case,  we  may  be  sure  of  not  forming  a  basic 
salt.  If  the  zinc-solution  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  it  must  be  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  earl>onate  of  sodium  sufficient  to  decompose  those  salts,  theu  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  salts,  and 
the  carbonate  of  zinc  collected  on  a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  hot  water.  The  evapo- 
ration should  bo  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  carbonate  of  zinc,  when  dried 
ami  ignited,  yields  oxide  of  zinc  containing  80  26  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

In  separating  zinc  from  other  metals,  it  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  If  the  solution  is  acid,  it  must  bo  previously  neutralised  by  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  must  not  be  thrown  on  tho  filter  immediately,  but  left  to  settle  down 
completely,  after  which  tho  clear  liquid  roust  first  be  passed  through  the  filter,  and 
then  tho  precipitate  thrown  on  it.  If  this  precaution  bo  neglected,  the  sulphide  of 
zine  will  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solu- 
tion boiled  to  drive  off  the  sulphydric  acid;  and  the  zinc  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
sodium  as  above. 

Zinc  is  separated  from  all  tho  non-metallic  elemonts,  aud  from  tho  metals 
of  alkalis  and  alkaline-earths  (barium,  strontium,  and  calcium),  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  In  the  caso  of  tho  alkaline  earths,  however,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  tho  ammoniacal  liquid  from  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  as  that 
would  occasion  a  prec'pitation  of  the  earth-metal  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  For  this 
purpose,  the  filtration  must  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  liquid  well  pro- 
tect rd  from  tho  air.  The  separation  of  zinc  from  barium  may  also  bo  effected  by 
tul  l>h  uric  acid,  and  from  calcium  by  oxalate,  of  ammonium. 

From  magnesium,  zinc  may  be  separated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  being  previously  added,  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  the  magnesia;  or  the  reparation  may  be  effected  by  converting  the  zinc  and  magnesium 
into  acetates,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  sulphydric  acid. 

The  separation  of  zinc  from  aluminium,  glucinum,  and  chromium  (in  the  form 
of  chromic  oxide)  may  also  bo  effected  by  converting  tho  bases  into  acetates,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  zinc  with  sulphydric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  in  potash,  and  precipitating 
the  zinc  with  sulphydric  acid;  but  tho  first  method  is  to  be  preferred.  Chromium,  in  the 
form  of  chromic  acid,  is  separated  from  zinc,  as  from  other  metals,  by  fusion  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate  (\.  14.3). 

The  conversion  into  acetates,  and  precipitation  by  sulphydric  acid,  likewise  serves 
to  separate  zinc  from  zirconium,  yttrium,  thorinum,  and  manganese.  Tho 
separation  from  manganese  may  also  be  effected  by  converting  the  two  metals  into 
chlorides,  passing  chlorine-gas  through  the  solution  to  convert  the  manganese  into  di- 
oxide, and  completing  the  precipitation  of  the  latter  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

From  i  ron,  zinc  may  be  separated  by  ammonia,  or  (better)  by  succinate  of  ammonium 
(iii.  386).  The  iron  (in  the  stato  of  ferric  oxide)  may  also  be  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  calcium  or  barium. 

Uranium,  as  uranic  oxide,  may  be  separated  from  zinc  by  this  latter  mode  of 
precipitation. 
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For  the  methods  of  separating  zinc  from  cobalt  and  nickel,  see  those  mruLs 
(i.  1047;  iv.  39). 

From  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  vanadium,  zinc  is  easily  separated  by  the 
insolubility  of  its  sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  For  the  method  of  separaticr, 
it  from  titanium,  see  p.  839. — From  thall ium,  zinc  is  separated  by  precipitating 
the  thallium  with  iodide  of  potassium  (p.  749). 

From  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and  all  other  metals  whose  sulphides  are  in- 
soluble in  acids,  zinc  is  separated  by  precipitating  those  metals  with  tulphydric  acid, 
in  solutions  containing  excess  of  mineral  acid. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Zinc. — Gay-Lussac  (Mem.  d'Arceuil,  ii.  174\  by  oxi- 
dixing  zinc  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  wh« 
zinc  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  concluded  that  100  pts.  zinc-oxide,  ZnO,  contain  19  62 
pts.  oxygen :  whence  Zn  —  64-56. — Berzel i us  (Gilb.  Ann.  xxxvii. 460)  obtained,  by  the 
first  method,  nearly  the  same  number. — Jacquelain  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  vii.  1891 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  obtained  results  correspond- 
ing with  the  number  66*24;  and  Favre's  experiments  (ibid.  [3],  x.  163)  on  the 
composition  of  zinc-oxalate,  and  on  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved,  when  zinc  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid,  give  the  number  66*0  for  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  Sub- 
sequently (in  1844),  A.  Erdmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharro.  1.  435")  prepared  a  pure  oxida 
of  zinc,  mixed  it  with  pure  charcoal  obtained  from  sugar,  and  reduced  it  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen ;  he  then  oxidised  the  metal  with  nitric  acid,  and  converted  it  into  nxid* 
by  ignition.  The  atomic  weight  of  zinc,  calculated  from  a  mean  of  four  experiments, 
thus  conducted,  is  65'04.  The  same  number  was  obtained  by  Pelouze  from  the  analysis 
of  zinc-lactate. 

ZXWCv  TlitrORXSB  OF.  ZnF*. — Zinc  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acii. 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  hydrated  salt,  ZnF*.4H*0,  in  small, 
shining,  rhombic  octahedrons,  exhibiting  the  combination  P.P.  «P2  (MarignacL 
Zinc-tluoride  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  water,  more  easily  on  addition  of  hydro- 
fluoric, hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  ammonia.  When  heated  in  an  open  vesart, 
it  dissolves  oxide  of  zinc. 

Zinc-fluoride  forms  double  salts  with  the  fluorides  of  aluminium  and  potassium. 
— The  aluminium-salt,  ZnF'.Al'F*,  forms  long  colourless  needles;  the  potassium-wit, 
2KF.ZnF*,  colourless  crystalline  grains. 

WTO,  HTSXATS  or.    See  Zixc,  Oxidb  of  (p.  1073). 

inrc,  XOBZBB  or.  Znl«.— Finely-divided  zinc  unites  readily  with  iodic, 
forming  an  easily  fusible  compound,  which  sublimes  in  needles ;  specific  gravity  *> 
4  C96.  The  same  compound  separates  in  regular  octahedrons  or  cubo-octahedron*.  on 
evaporating  a  solution  obtained  by  digesting  iodine  with  excess  of  zinc  and  water,  till 
the  colour  of  the  iodine  disappears. 

Zinc-iodide  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution  varies  with  its  strength,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  table 
(Kromers):  — 

Quantity  of   Znl* J       21.5     30.0     ^       m     g5.0     U9.Q    232^    31fi  6 
in  100  pts.  water) 

Specific  gravityat  19-5°  11 715  1-2340   1*3486  1-5121  1-5780  17871  2-1583  2  3276 

Zinc-iodide  is  decomposed  when  heated  in  contact  with  tho  air,  iodine  being  evolved, 
and  zinc-oxide  produced. 

The  aqueous  solution  dissolves  zinc  in  contact  with  theair,  and  the  hot-filtered  liquid 
deposits  an  oxyiodide  on  cooling  (Miiller,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  441).  The  same 
solution,  digested  with  iodine,  forms  a  brown  liquid  containing  4  at.  iodine  to  1  at, 
zinc. 

Dry  zinc-iodide  absorbs  27  per  cent  (nearly  6  at.)  dry  ammonia-gas,  forming  a 
loose  white  powder,  soluble  in  acids  but  decomposed  by  water. — A  solution  of  zine- 
iodido  in  aqueous  ammonia  deposits,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  shining  rectangular 
prisms  of  tho  compound  4NH,.ZuI*,  which  is  also  decomposed  by  water. 

Zinc-iodide  unites  with  iodides  of  alkali -metals,  forming  soluble,  deliquescent 
double  salts,  which  may  be  crystallised  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  salts, 
2NH4I.Znl«,  KI.ZnI«,  Nal.Znl'.^H'O,  and  BaI».2ZnP,  have  been  obtained. 

XXWC,  WXTTRXDU  OF.  This  compound  is  formed,  according  to  Grove,  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water  containing  sal-ammoniuc,  when  the  positive  pole  is  formed  of 
zinc  and  the  nogativo  pole  of  platinum. 

ZIHC,  OXIDES  or.  Only  one  oxide  of  zinc  is  known  with  certainty,  riz.  the 
protoxide.  The  grey  film,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  zinc  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  regarded  by  Berzclius  as  a  suboxide ;  but  it  is  probably  only  a  mixture  of  the  prot- 
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oxide  with  metallic  zinc.  Thenard  also  states  that  a  gelatinous  peroxido  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydric  peroxido  on  hydratod  zinc-oxido. 

Zlnc-oxlde,  ZnO. — This  oxide  occurs  native,  contaminated  with  manganese-oxides, 
as  zincite  or  red  zinc-ore,  and  combined  with  the  sesquioxides  of  manganese  and 
iron,  as  franklin ite,  both  of  which  minerals  are  found  at  Sterling  Hill,  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey — the  former  in  hexagonal,  the  latter  in  monometric  forms.  It  is 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  zinc  in  the  air,  and  by  ignition  of  zinc-salts  containing 
volatile  acids ;  frequently  also  in  the  smelting  of  metallic  ores  containing  zinc,  and  is 
occasionally  deposited  in  furnace-flues  in  six-sided  prisms.  Crystallised  zinc-oxide  is 
also  produced  by  heating  zinc-chloride  in  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour. 

The  ordinary  amorphous  oxide  is  obtained,  as  a  floe  tlocculent  powder,  by  burning 
zinc  in  contact  with  the  air.  When  zinc  is  thrown,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  intc 
a  capacious  earthen  crucible  previously  heated  to  whiteness,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
bluish-white  flame,  and  deposits  large  flakes  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  small  particles 
of  the  metal  mechanically  carried  over :  from  these  the  oxide  may  be  freed  by  levign- 
tion  with  water,  the  heavier  metallic  particles  then  subsiding,  and  leaving  the  pure 
oxide  in  suspension.  This  oxide  is  much  used  as  a  pigment,  called  zinc -white,  and 
is  manufactured  for  this  purpose  by  distilling  zinc  from  clay-retorts  into  chambers 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  kept  up.  Th«  volatilised  metal  burns  at  the  high 
temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  oxide  is  depo- 
sited in  a  series  of  condensing-chambers.  The  white  pigment  thus  obtained  is  per- 
manent, not  boing  blackened,  like  white  lead,  by  exposuro  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  it 
is  also  much  loss  poisonous  than  white  lead.  An  impure  oxide,  sold  under  the  name 
of  t  utty,  is  obtained  from  the  flues  of  furnaces  in  which  brass  is  melted. — For  phar- 
maceutical purposes,  zinc-oxide  is  prepared  by  igniting  the  precipitated  hydrate  or 
carbonate. 

Zinc-oxide,  when  crystallised,  forms  transparent,  yellowish,  six-sided  prisms  of  about 
6*0  specific  gravity.  The  ordinary  oxide  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  of  about  5*6 
specific  gravity.  It  is  insolublo  in  water.  'When  heated  it  assumes  a  lemou-yellow 
colour,  but  becomes  white  aguin  on  cooling.  It  is  very  refractory  in  the  fire,  but  is 
said  to  volatilise  at  the  strongest  white  heat.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal,  less 
easily  by  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide.  When  heated  with  sulphur,  it  forms  zinc-sul- 
phide and  sulphurous  anhydride  ;  with  chlorine,  at  a  red  heat,  it  yields  zinc-chloride, 
which  distils  over,  and  free  oxygen. 

Zinc-oxide  is  a  strong  base,  dissolving  completely  in  acids,  and  forming  the  zinc- 
salts.  It  also  acts  as  a  base  towards  oxides  of  the  form  M20* ;  thus  with  alumina 
it  forms  gahnite,  ZnO-AlK}'. — A  solution  of  zinc-oxide  in  potash  deposits,  on 
addition  of  chromic  hydrate,  a  green  compound  containing  ZnO.Cr*0*  (Chancel). — 
E  be  1  men  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxiii.  34)  obtained  such  compounds  (spinels)  crys- 
tallised, by  heating  the  component  oxides  with  boric  oxide  for  a  long  time  in  a  pottery- 
furnace,  till  the  boric  oxide  was  volatilised. — The  compound  ZnCCrK)*  formed  small 
blackish-green  octahedrons,  of  specific  gravity  5*309;  ZnO.Fe20\ microscopic,  shining, 
black  octahedrons,  of  specific  gravity  5*132  ;  ZnO. AW  (gahnite),  colourless  octahe- 
drons, harder  than  quartz,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4  58. 

Hydrated  Zinc-oxide,  or  Zinc-hydrate. — Anhydrous  zinc-oxide  does  not 
unite  directly  with  water.  Zinc-salts  treatod  with  ammonia  yield  a  white  gelatinous 
zinc-hydrate,  soluble  in  excess  of  potash  or  ammonia.  A  crystallised  monohydrate, 
ZnO.H'O  nZn^H'O',  is  obtained  by  immersing  zinc  in  aqueous  ammonia  in  contact  with 
iron(Runge;  Schindler),  or  with  lead  or  copper  (Nick lis).  Hydrogen  is  thon 
evolved,  and  after  some  timo  zinc-hydrate  is  deposited  on  the  zinc  in  rhombic  prisms, 
of  specific  gravity  2-677  (see  alsoCornu,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1 863,  p.  64).— Adihydrate, 
2n0.2H50  «■  Zn"H40*,  is  deposited  from  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc-oxide  in  soda- 
ley,  left  to  itself  for  a  long  time  in  a  closed  vessel.  It  forms  colourless  regular  octa- 
hedrons, having  a  strong  adamantine  lustre,  retaining  their  lustre  and  transparency 
after  washing  with  water  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  but  becoming  white 
when  hot  water  is  poured  upon  them.  Zinc-hydrate  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids, 
caustic  alkalis,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium.    It  easily  gives  off  its  water  whon 

Or.    See  Zwc,  Chlorim  of  (p.  1070). 
OV.   See  Zixc,  Sulphides  of  (p.  1074). 
U  riBOXXSE  OP.    (See  p.  1070.) 

UVC,  PHOSPHIDES  OF.  (IIoos,  Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  c  101.)— The  compound 
Zn'P*  was  obtained  by  strongly  igniting  2  at.  zinc-oxide  with  1  at.  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride and  7  at.  charcoal,  and  collected  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a  brittle  sublimate, 
which  had  a  dark  steel-grey  colour,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
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non-spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen. — Zinc-oxide,  ignited  in 
phosphorus-vapour,  forms  a  black  crystalline  mass,  together  with  a  red  phosphide  of 
zinc  The  black  mass  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  left  a  grey  crystalline  powder, 
probably  consisting  of  ZnP*. 

UWC,  SBXtEnrzsi:  OV.  Formed  by  passing  selenium-Tapour  over  red-hot 
zinc.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  pulverulent  body,  from  which  nitric  acid  dissolves  the 
zinc,  and  at  first  separates  the  selenium,  but  on  prolonged  action  dissolves  it  as  sele- 
nious  acid.  (Berzclius.) 

ZXBTC,  6ELEHIOCTANATE  OF.    See  SxLEXl  OCT  A  NATES  (p.  220). 

SXUCOnVOBZBE  Or.    See  SiLiooFixoBiDSS  (p.  273). 

fC,  SUSOXIDB  Or.   (See  p.  1072.) 

1,  IVXPHIDES  or.    Of  those  compounds,  the  best  known  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  oxide.    According  to  Schiff,  there  is  also  a  pentasulphide,  7.08s . 

The protosulphide,  ZnS,  occurs  native  as  blende,  in  monometric  forms,  viz. 

°°0  (Jiff.  178,  Chtstalloobapht,  ii.  124) ;   +  T  (Jiff.  189);  the  same  with  the  two 

2  O 
tetrahedrons  equally  developed,  forming  a  regular  octahedron  (Jiff.  172) ;  and  ^  •  *0 

(Jig.  203);  also  twins  like  fig.  319  (ii.  160),  and  others;  cleavage  perfect  parallel  to 
«0.  The  mineral  likewise  occurs  in  botryoi'dal  and  other  imitative  shapes,  and 
massive,  compact.  Hardness  =  3*5  to  4.  Specific  gravity  =  3  9  to  4  2.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent.  Lustre  resinous  to  adamantine.  Colour  brown,  yellow,  black, 
red,  green,  white,  or  yellow  when  pure.  Streak  white  to  reddish- brown.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Brittle. 

Analyses. — a.  Franklin, New  Jersey:  colourless,  transparent  (Henry)* — 6.  Clans- 
thai:  crystallised,  black  (Kuh  lorn  an  n). — c.  Raibl,  Carinthia :  scaly  (Kersten). — 
d.  Przibram,  Bohemia:  radiate  (Lowe). — t.  Eaton,  New  Hampshire  (Jackson). — 
.  Shelburne,  New  Hampshire  (Jackson).— ff.  Christiania:  black-brown,  radiate 
(Scheerer).— h.  Marmato,  near  Popayan,  South  America:  marmatit* :  black  (Bous- 
si ngau  1 1). — t.  Bottino,  near  Serravezza,  Tuscany :  massive  (Bee h i)  : 

a.           ft.          c.  d.  e.          /.  K-         h.  L 

Sulphur      .       .      .   3M3  83-04  32-10  337S  3*«  34*6  3373  53  73 

Zinc    ....   b7'46  C&-39  C4V2  6VG2  6363  62*0  63  17  ftl"94  4rll 

Cadnclum   0-79  truce  1-7S  OC0  3» 

Iron   118  132  8  20  3  10  113  lfr5>       14  33  ISO 

Copper   0-13  0'73  99*5  100  M  99*1  99  43  HKrOO 


Blende  occurs  in  both  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  galena;  also  with  heavy  spar,  copper-pyrites,  spathic  iron,  and  frequently  in 
silver-mines.  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall  afford  the  black  varieties  called 
black  jack;  also  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Harz.  Sala  in  Sweden,  Ratie- 
borzitz  in  Bohemia,  ana  many  Saxon  localities,  afford  splendid  black  and  brown 
crystals. 

Zinc-sulphide  cannot  be  formed  by  fusing  sulphur  and  zinc  together,  because  the 
sulphur  volatilises  before  combination  can  take  place;  but  it  is  produced,  with  detona- 
tion, when  zinc-filings  are  heated  with  cinnabar  or  potassium-sulphide.  It  is  likewise 
obtained  by  heating  zinc-oxide  with  sulphur  alone,  or  with  sulphur  and  charcoal  ;  by 
heating  zinc-oxide  or  the  hydrated  sulphide  in  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas ;  ana, 
finally,  by  reducing  zinc-sulphate  with  sulphur  or  charcoal.  When  prepared  by 
either  of  theso  methods,  it  is  a  white  or  yellowish  powder,  of  specific  gravity  3*92 :  it 
melts  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  volatilises  only  at  a  white  heat. 

Crystallised  zinc-sulphide  is  easily  oxidised  by  fusion  with  nitre;  slowly,  but  com- 
pletely, when  heated  in  contact  with  tho  air :  acids  decompose  it  slowly,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphydric  acid.  The  amorphous  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  atmospheric 
oxidation,  or  by  acids,  more  quickly  than  the  crystallised  sulphide. 

The  hydrated  sulphide,  ZnS.H'O,  obtained  by  precipitation  (p.  1071),  and  dried  at 
100°,  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  gives  off*  its  water  and 
turns  yellowish.  It  oxidises  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  easily  in 
dilute  mineral  acids,  slightly  in  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid.  (Wackenroder.) 

Oxysidphides.—  Zinc-sulphide,  when  dried  in  the  air,  generally  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide.  Ozysulphides  of  zinc  are  found  in  furnace-flues.  Kersten 
(Schw.  J.  lvii.  186)  found  one  in  a  furnace  at  Freiberg,  having  the  composition 
Zn0.4ZnS ;  the  zinc-oxide  was  not  dissolved  out  of  it  by  acetic  acid.    The  same  com* 


•  For  reference*,  ice  Ramnielfbtrg  t  Mmcralchenittf.  49. 
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pound  occurs,  as  voltzite  or  voltzine,  in  implanted  spherical  globules  with  galena, 
blende,  &c,  at  Kcwieres  in  Puy-de-D6mo,  and  in  the  Elias  mine,  near  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohotnia. 

The  compound  Zu'OS,  or  ZnO.ZnS,  is  formod, according  to  Arfvedson  (Pogg.  Ann. 
L  59),  when  dry  zinc-sulphate  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

Pentasulphide  of  Zinc,  ZnS\  is  formed,  according  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxv.  74),  whon  a  neutral  zinc-salt  is  precipitated  by  pentasulphide  of  potassium.  Tho 
precipitate  is  white,  but  acquires  a  straw-yellow  colour  when  pressed  and  dried. 
When  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved  into  the  protosulphide  and  free  sulphur. 
It  dissolves  in  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  separation  of  sulphur. 

*nrc,  TEXiXiTTRXDE  OF.  Zinc  and  tellurium  unite  when  fused  together,  with 
great  evolution  of  heat.  The  product  is  grey,  crystalline,  difficult  to  fuse,  insoluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

mrCACMAMlDE,  C4H«Zn"N"0\  is  a  white  powder  formed  by  the  action  of 
acetamide  on  zincethyl. 

IWCAMXDB,  NlH*Zn",  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  zincethyl 
(p.  1076).  J 

znrCAMTL,  or  UNCAMTUDB,   See  Zjnc-radici  rs,  Obganic. 

Urc-ABB.  The  impure  grey  oxide,  or  suboxide  of  zine,  formed  when  zinc  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air. 


This  name  is  given  by  Breithaupt  (Berg-  u.  Hiittenm.-Zeit. 
vi.  101),  to  a  blue  mineral  occurring  in  the  veins  of  Baranco  Jaroso,  in  the  Sierra 
Almagrera  in  Spain,  and  containing,  according  to  Plattner  and  Richter,  cupric 
oxide,  zinc-oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  littlo  water. 

Native  sulphide  of  zinc  (p.  1074). 
rc-BXjOOM,  or  zxarcOVISS.    A  nativo  hydrocarbonato  of  zinc.  (See 
Carbonates,  i.  798). 

ZXWC-B  u 'Vl'BMm   Butyrnm  Zinci. — Syn.  with  Zihc-chloridb  (p.  1069). 
ZZfTC-BXn'ZTROSTB'rZ.ATB.    (See  p.  1077.) 

1XNCETETL,  or  UWCETHIDE.    See  Z I  NO- RADICLES,  ORGANIC  (p.  1076). 

m    (See  p.  1077.) 

or  copper-blende  from  near  Freiberg,  is  a  tonnantite  (p.  720), 
having  the  iron  partly  replaced  by  zinc. 

znro-rLOWERS.    Floras  Zinci.— Zinc-oxide  produced  by  combustion  of  the 
metal  (p.  1073). 

ZIWC-CRAMMATITE.  f     SyD'  wlth  SlXICS0US  CALAMINE  (i.  713). 

or  Red  Zinc  Ore.  Native  oxido  of  zinc  containing  manganese  (p.  1074). 
Syn.  with  Zinkknitb  (p.  1079). 
ZZVC-METBTL,  or  inTC-METHIDB.  See  ZlNC-BADICLBS,  ORGANIC  (p.  1 078). 
ZXVCOirZSE.    Syn.  with  ZlNC-BLOOM. 

znrc-PHEzrYXvAJttXDx:.   A  product  of  the  action  of  zincethyl  on  aniline. 
zmcPHTLLITE.    Syn.  with  Hopbitb  (iii.  106). 

ZXSrc-B~a.DlcZ»ES,  ORGAJTXC.  Zinc  unites  with  alcohol-radicles  (methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl),  forming  compounds  analogous  in  composition  to  zinc-chloride,  or 
zinc-oxide,  and  represented  by  tho  general  formula  Zn"Rf.  They  are  saturated  com- 
pounds, not  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  other  elements,  and 
are  therefore  not  radicles  in  the  proper  sense  of  tho  word,  like  cacodyl,  stibtriraethyl, 
stanncthyl,  &c.  They  are  produced  by  heating  zinc  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles  in  scaled  tubes,  and  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the  mercury-compounds  of  tho 
same  radicles.  The  first  method  is  best  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  zincethyl,  tho 
second  for  obtaining  the  methyl-  and  amyl-compounds.  (See  Org  ano- metallic  Bodies, 
iv.  219). 

Zlncamyl,  or  Zlncamylide,  Zn(C*Hn)'. — Prepared  by  heating  zinc  with  mer- 
curic amylide 

Hg(C»H»)*  +  Zn»    -    Zn(C»H»)»  +  ZnHg. 

It  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*022  at  0°,  boiling  at 
^220°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  ■>  6  96  ;  calc.  (2  vols.)  **  6  87.  It  decomposes  gradually 
at  240°,  yielding  amylene  and  amylic  hydride.    In  contact  with  the  air  it  fumes,  but 
does  not  take  fire.   When  dropped  into  oxygen-gas,  it  burns  with  a  dazzling  white 
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amc  and  slight  explosion.  Its  reactions  with  oxygen,  chlor  ne,  and  iodine  are  pre- 
ibely  analogous  to  thoso  of  zincethyl  (iv.  225). 

Zinoethyl,  or  Ztneetblde,  Zn(C*H4)». — This  body,  discovered  by  Frankland  in 
1849,  is  prepared  by  heating  zinc,  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  ethylic  iodide  mixed  vith 
other  (iv.  219).  For  preparation  on  the  small  scale,  the  mixture  is  enclosed  in  sealed 
glass  tubes,  and  heated  in  an  oil-  or  air-bath ;  for  larger  quantities  the  apparatus  con- 
trived by  Frankland,  and  described  in  the  article  Bath  (i.  621),  is  employed.— Pebal 
(Ann.  Cn.  Pharm.  cxviii.  22 ;  cxxi.  105),  dehydrates  equal  volumes  of  ether  and  ethylic 
iodide  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  heats  the  mixture, — in  a  tubulated  retort  filled 
with  carbonic  anhydride  at  a  pressure  about  one-fourth  greater  than  that  of  the  external 
air —with  granulated  zinc  previously  strongly  etched  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
thoroughly  dried. — Rieth  and  Beilstein  (ibid,  cxxiii.  245;  cxxvi.  248)  heat  an 
alloy  of  4  pts.  zinc  and  1  pt,  sodium  with  ethylic  iodide  in  a  flask  filled  with  car- 
bonic anhydride.  Chapman  adopts  a  very  similar  process,  using  a  little  zincethyl  to 
start  the  reaction  (Laboratory,  i.  195).  Alexeyeff  and  Beilstein  (Compt,  rend, 
lxiii.  171)  heat  100  grms.  ethylic  iodide,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  7  or  8  pva. 
zinc-sodium,  and  70  to  80  grms.  zinc-cuttings. — Zincethyl  may  also  be  prepared  by 
heating  granulated  zinc  with  about  half  its  volume  of  mercuric  ethide  in  a  sealed 
retort  in  the  water-bath  for  36  hours  (Frankland  and  Duppa,  Chem,  Soc  J.  xril 
3). — Zincethyl  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  mercury  on  sodium-ethyl 
(Wanklyn) : 

Zn  +  Hg  +  2NaC*H»  -  Zn(CH4)*  +  HgNa*. 
Zincethyl  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  mobile  liquid,  having  an 
odour  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  Specific  gravity  «■  1*189  at  18°.  It  does  no* 
Bolidify  at  —22°,  boils  at  118°,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Vapour-denary, 
obs.  =  4  259 ;  calc.  (2  vols.)  4-262.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  fumes,  and  quickly 
takes  fire,  burning  with  a  bright-green-edged  flame,  and  giving  off  thick  white  fvan  of 
zinc-oxide.  It  is  also  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  ethylic  hydrida 
and  zinc-hydrate : 

Z^CB?)*  +  2H*0    -    2<C«H\H)  +  ZnHW 

The  reactions  of  zincethyl  with  oxygen,  the  halogen*,  nitric  oxide,  sulphnran 
oxide,  phosphorous  chloride,  oxalic  ether,  ammonia,  &c  have  been  already  destnW 
under  Okoa.xo-meta.llic  Booms  (iv.  225,  226).  We  here  give  some  reactions  dis- 
covered since  that  article  was  written : — 

With  chloride  of  acetyl  and  its  homologues,  zincethyl  forms  ketones,  or  tertiary 
alcohols,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  When  2  st 
chloride  of  acetyl  is  added  by  drops  to  1  at.  zincethyl  contained  in  a  flask  eooi*d 
to  0°  and  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  a  strong  action  takes  place ;  and  if  the  product 
be  immediately  treated  with  water,  a  ketone  boiling  at  80°  is  obtained,  having  the 
composition  of  acety  1-ethyl,  C4H»0  =  C*H»O.C*H*.  In  this  case  the  readwa 
seems  to  take  place  between  2  at.  chloride  of  acetyl  and  1  at.  zincethyl : 

2C*H«0C1  +  Zn(C*H*)«    -    ZnCl»  +  2(C'H>O.C,B?). 

.But  if  the  liquid  be  left  to  itself  for  some  days,  it  becomes  viscid,  and  if  it  be  then 
warmed  and  treated  with  water,  a  large  quantity  of  combustible  gas  is  erolred ;  and 
the  liquid,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled,  yields  a  tertiary  alcohol, 
homologous  with  pseudobutylic  alcohol— viz.,  methyl-diethyl-carbinoL  CWO. 
[C(CH')(C*H»)']'  j  o.   (See  to  corrogponding  reaction  with  zinc-methyl,  p.  107«.) 

Chloride  of  butyryl,  OrFOCL,  yields  with  zincethyl,  in  like  manner,  either 
buiyryl-ethyl,  C4B?O.C*H»  ot  propyl-diethy  1-carbinol,  CE"0  - 
[0(6B?)(CH»)«]  J  0  (Freund>  phann.  c^ii.  1 ;  Jahresb.  I860,  p.  ML- 

Buttlerow,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  17;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  460).— With  chloride  of 
benzoyl,  zincethyl  yields  benzoyl- ethyl,  C7H*O.C,H•  (Freund,  loe.  cit.— Kalle, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  165).— With  phent/Uulpkurou*  chloride  (p,  564),  it  forma  ethylic 
chloride  and  phenylsulphurous  hydride.  (Kalle.) 

2.  When  zincethyl  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  aUylic  iodide,  a  complicated  reac- 
tion takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ethylene,  propylene,  ethyl,  ethylic 
iodide,  ailyl,  C«H,#,  amylone,  C*n",  amylic  hydride,  OH'*,  and  diamylene,  C"H* 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  202).— Zincethyl  heated  with  bromide  of  antdeM 
to  120°,  yields  a  liquid  which  has  an  alliaceous  odour,  floats  on  water,  and  boils  at 
80°.    (O  levin  sky,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  664.) 

3.  Tetrachloride  of  carbon  acts  strongly  on  zincethyl,  forming  ethylic  chloride,  ethy- 
lene, and  propylene  (Rieth  and  Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiV.  242): 

2CC1«  +  SZn(C*H*)«    -    2C*H»C1  +  2C»H«  +  2CH«  ♦  3ZnCr\ 
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4.  Chloroform  acts  less  strongly,  producing  amylene,  and  probably  ethylic  hydride, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  ethylene  and  propylene  (Keith  and  Beil  stein). — 
With  bromoform  a  strong  action  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  propylene 
and  ethylic  bromide  (Alexeyeff  and  Beilstein,  Compt.  rend,  lviii.  172): 

CIIBr*  +  Zn(C*H»)«    -    C«H«  +  C*H»Br  +  ZnBr* 

Iodoform  likewise  acts  strongly  on  zincethyl,  apparently  combining  directly  with  it. 

5.  Chkriodoform,  added  by  drops  to  zincethyX  forms  chloride  and  iodide  of  sine, 
together  with  ethylene,  ethyl  (tetrylic  hydride),  and  free  hydrogen  (Borodine,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  239) : 

2CHC1SI  +  3Zn(CH»)*    -    7C*H«  +  2H»  +  2ZnCl*  +  Znl* 
2CHCM  +  3Zn(C*H*)»    -    8C«H*  +  2C«H"  +  2ZnCl«  +  Znl». 

6.  Dichloride  of  carbon  does  not  act  on  zincethyl  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  —  Trichloride  of  carbon  is  reduced  to  dichloride,  with  formation  of  ethylic 
chloride  and  zinc-chloride. 

7.  Zincethyl  is  not  attacked  by  chloride  of  tricthytstibine,  S^CH^d*.  even  at  the 
boiling  heat ;  but  with  the  iodide  it  appears  to  form  antimoJc  pentethide,  StyC'H*)*, 
which  is  then  decomposed  according  to  the  equation : 

sb<CH»)»  »  skch4)*  +  c*h«  +  CH*. 

(Buckton,  Chem. Soc  Qu.  J.  xiii.  125.) 

8.  Pure  zincethyl  attacks  amylic  nitrite  with  great  violence,  bursting  out  into  flamo 
when  placed  in  contact  with  it.  But  if  the  zincethyl  be  considerably  diluted  with  ether, 
and  added  to  an  excess  of  amylic  nitrite,  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  a  honey-liko  mass 
is  formed,  which,  on  treatment  with  water,  yields  amylic  alcohol,  ethylic  alcohol, 
ethylic  hydride,  and  probably  ethyl-amylic  ether,  thus : 

2N0(C>H»)0  +  Zn(C*H»)«    -    Zn^!jo  .  ™\o  +  2NO. 


V  1  - 

Honey-like  ma«s. 


Zn(CIHsXCsHllO)  +  2IP0  -  Zn(HO)*  +  CaB?  +  C»H'K). 

1-unyUte.  2lnc-hy-        Ethyl-  Amrl- 

drato.         h  yd  tide.  alcohol. 


The  ethylic  alcohol  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  ethyl-amyl-elhor, 
(C8H4XC*HI  1  )0,  contained  in  the  honey-like  substance. — When  amylic  nitrite  is  dropped 
into  excess  of  zincethyl  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  ether  no  gas  is 
evolved  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  action  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  just  described,  ex- 
cepting that  the  nitric  oxide  produced  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  zinc- 
ethyl, forming  tho  compound  of  zinc-dinitroethylate  with  zincethyl  described  under 
Dinitroethylic  Acid  (iv.  61). — When  onlv  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  mixed  with 
the  zincethyl,  triethylamine  is  formed,  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

2 

(Chapman  and  Smith,  Chem.  Soc  J.  voL  xxi.  1868.) 

9.  When  amylic  nitrate  is  mixed  with  undiluted  zincethyl  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  no  change  takes  place  at  first  ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  exposed  for  nn 
instant  to  the  air,  it  explodes  with  a  vivid  flash  of  light  and  sharp  report,  and  with 
extreme  violence  if  heated  to  about  40°.  Dilution  with  ether  renders  the  reaction 
manageable,  and  if  the  mixture  be  then  heated  to  110°,  complete  decomposition  takes 
place.    (C hapman  and  Smith.) 

Respecting  the  action  of  zincethyl  on  other  compound  ethers,  see  Ohojlko-metallic 
Bodies  (iv.  226),  and  Oxalic  Ethers  (iv.  272). 

10.  With  monochlorinatcd  ethylic  oxide,  zincethyl  yields  a  liquid  having  the  com- 
position C-H'*C10,  apparently  C^H'CUCH^O,  or  monochlorethylic  oxide  having 
one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl.  (Lie  ben  and  Bauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
exxiii.  130.) 

11.  Zincethyl,  gently  heated  for  some  hours  with  aldehyde,  forms  a  compound  hav- 
ing nearly  the  composition  of  acetal. — On  valeral  and  amanthd  it  appears  to  exert  a 
dehydrating  action  (Rieth  and  Beilstein).— Bitter-almond  oil  is  strongly  attacked 
by  zincethyl. — Acetone  acts  strongly  on  zincethyl,  especially  when  heated,  forming 
an  oil  having,  in  general,  the  properties  and  nearly  the  composition  of  phorone, 
C*H»0. 

12.  An  ethereal  solution  of  zincethyl,  added  in  excess  to  amylene  dievlphochloride 
(i.  209),  separates  into  two  layers ;  and  on  adding  water,  and  drying  and  distilling  the 
oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  the  compound  C^H^S'CT  passes  ovor  between  240° 
and  260°.   (Guthrie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxi.  108.) 
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13.  Carhonic  dUulphide  unites  with  zinccthyl,  forming  the  compound  C*Hw3.ZnS, 
As  a  brown  shining  mass,  which  gives  off  sulphide  of  amylene,  OH"S,  when  heated. 
(Grabowski,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxviii.  165;  Jahresb.  1866,  p.  603.) 

Zinc-methyl,  or  Zlnc-methide,  Zn(CH')*. — This  compound,  also  discovered  It 
Frankland  in  1849,  is  formed  by  heating  methylic  iodide  with  zinc  in  sealed  tubes  to 
150°  ;  but  the  method  is  not  advantageous,  since  a  large  quantity  of  methyl-gas  is 
formed,  and  escapes  forcibly  on  opening  the  tube,  carrying  the  zinc-methyl  with  it. 
The  preparation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  mixing  the  methylic  iodide  with  two-thirds  of 
its  bulk  of  ether,  and  heating  to  100°  in  the  copper  apparatus  used  for  the  preparation 
of  zincethyl  (p.  1076).  On  rectifying  the  product,  a  liquid  boiling  at  61°  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  zinc-methyl,  mixed  or  combined  with  ether  in  the  proportion  of  2  at. 
Zn(CH»)s  to  1  at.  (CH^K). — When  methylic  ether,  condensed  by  pressure,  is  used  in- 
stead of  ethylic  ether  to  dilute  the  methylic  iodide,  a  liquid,  boiling  at  43°  to  48°,  b 
obtained,  consisting  nearly  of  2  at.  Zn(CH»)!  to  1  at.  (CH*)lO.  Neither  the  ethylic 
nor  the  methylic  ether  can  be  separated  from  the  zinc-methyl  (Frankland,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxi.  62  V  Pure  zinc-methyl  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  mixture  cf 
zinc-methyl  and  ethylic  ether  just  mentioned,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  sealed  tube  with  zinc 
and  methylic  iodido,  heating  the  mixture  to  100',  and  distilling  the  product.  The  dis- 
tillate contains  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc-methyl  than  the  original  liquid,  and  It 
repeating  the  process  a  certain  number  of  times,  nearly  pure  zinc-methyl  is  obtained 
(Wanklyn,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  124).  According  to  Frankland  and  Dnpps. 
howover  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  30),  the  best  mode  of  preparing  pure  zinc-methyl  is  to 
heat  finely-granulated  zinc  with  half  its  volume  of  mercuric  methide  in  a  sealed  tobe 
to  120°  for  24  hours,  and  distil  off  the  product. 

Zinc-methyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*386  at  iO  '»°,  and  boiling  con- 
stantly at  46°  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  Vapour-density, obs.  =  3-291;  calc.(2vuls.)- 
8  296.  The  vaponr  bears  a  temperature  of  200°  without  decomposition;  hot  at  270' 
it  decomposes,  with  reparation  of  zinc  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons.  (Wanklyn.) 

Zinc-methyl  takes  fire  immediately  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  burns  with  a  bright 
greenish-blue  flame  ;  in  oxygen-gas  it  burns  with  explosion.  Small  qu  unities  of  its 
vapour  mixed  with  combustible  gases  render  them  spontaneously  inflammable. 

In  its  chemical  reactions,  zinc-methyl  exhibits  for  the  most  part  a  close  analogy  to 
zincethyl ;  in  some  Cases,  however,  differences  are  observed,  as  with  sulphurous  aiiy- 
dride  (lii.  1003  ;  iv.  225).— If  a/er  decomposes  zinc-methyl,  with  evolution  of  mant- 
gas  (methylic  hydride),  and  separation  of  zinc-hydrate. 

With  chloride  of  lead,  zinc-methyl  forms  plumbic  di methide,  Pb(CH,)t,  and  zinc- 
chloride,  with  separation  of  lead.   (B  uttlerow,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1863,  p.  596.) 

An  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-methyl  added  to  v>dide  of  stannefhyl,  or  stannic  ki> 
ethide,  8n•'(C,H»)»I^  forms  iodido  of  zinc  and  stannic  ethylomethide,  Sn"(CJH»A^,,»3- 

\\\t)imercuric  chlorethide,  zinc-methyl  apjiears  to  form,  in  the  first  instance,  men-uric 
ethylomethide,  Hg(CH*)(CH»),  which  however  is  resolved  by  repeated  distillation  iota 
mercuric  ethide  and  mercuric  methide. 

Antimonic  di-iodotrimethide,  S^CH1)*!*,  acts  strongly  on  the  ethereal  solution  of 
zinc-methyl,  forming  antimonious  methide  (stibmethyl),  S^CH')*,  and  antiniouic  prn- 
tamethide,  Sb(CH*)»,  which  cannot  be  completely  separated  one  from  the  other. 
(Buckton,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  115.) 

With  chloride  of  acetyl  and  its  homologm s,  zinc-methyl  acts  like  zinc-ethyl,  yield- 
ing acetones  or  tertiary  alcohols,  according  as  ths  product  of  the  reaction  is  traittd 
with  water  immediately,  or  after  some  time  only.  In  the  case  of  chloride  of  aMyL 
the  product  formed  in  the  first  case  is  ordinary  acetone,  or  acetyl-methyl,  C,H*0.CI1*: 
but  when  the  liquid  formed  by  gradually  adding  1  at.  chlorido  of  acetyl  to  2  at  zinc- 
methyl,  is  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  it  solidifies  to  large  rhombic  prisms  of  the  com- 
pound OH'^n'OCl  -  C*H»0C1  -  2Zn(CH»)».  The  reaction,  however,  appears  to 
take  place  in  the  manner  represented  by  tho  equation  CO.CH'.Cl  +  ^(CH1/  - 

(C§*Znjr  [°  +  (CH,Zn)'cl»  inasmuch  as  the  crystals,  when  treated  with  water,  are 

resolved  into  marsh-gas,  zinc-hydrate,  zinc-chloride,  and  tertiary  butylic  alcohol  (tri- 
methyl-carbinol) : 

CH'Zn'l0  +  CH,ZnC1  +  4HI°    -    °(CH  *  2Cn*  +  2ZnH10,  +  HCL 

With  chloride  of  Imtyryi,  in  like  manner,  zinc-methyl  yields  either  bntvrvl-me- 
thyl,  C'lro.CH*.  or  tertiary  octylic  alcohol  (propyl-diethyl-carbinol),  C*UxtO  - 
qC«H^)(C'H»)«j  Q    (ButUer0Wf  Zatweta,  Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  pp.  365,  702 ;  Jahresb. 

18SJ.'  F  4F;  Bul,  Soc-  O*""1-  J866,  i.  17  ;  Jahresb.  1865,  p.  460.) 
With  chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene),  zinc-methyl  forms  also  a  crystalline  comr*™* 
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which,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  distillate,  apparently  consisting  of  the  com- 
pounds C<H'«0  and  C«H»0. 

Ethylic  chlorocarbonate  (i.  916)  is  strongly  attacked  by  zinc-methyl  at  a  gentle  heat, 
yielding  zinc-chloride,  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylene,  and  marsh-gas. — With  melhylic 
chlorocarbonate,  the  action  is  similar,  but  less  energetic ;  the  substances  must  be  heated 
together  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  even  then  the  decomposition  is  not  complete.  (B  u  t- 
tlerow,  Bull.  Soc  Chim.  1863,  p.  688.) 

ZXjrc-SPAR.   8yn.  with  Caxajcixb  (i.  713). 

zrvrc-SPDrsXi.   Syn.  with  Gahxite  (ii.  757). 

Xixrcims.    Syn.  with  Zinc  (p.  1067). 

ZXirc-VXTBJOXto   Syn.  with  Zinc-sttlfhatk.   (See  Sulphatks,  p.  617). 

Syn.  with  Siliceous  Calamine  (i.  714). 
Zinc-oxide  used  as  a  pigment  (p.  1073). 
See  Gikobb  (ii.  838). 

.  Pb'Sb'.S4  =  Pb"S.SbIS».  ZinckcnUe.  Ithombohcdral  Dystome- 
glancc. — A  sulphantimonite  of  lead,  occurring  in  the  antimony-mine  at  Wolfsberg  in 
the  Harz,  in  tri metric  crystals,  usually  in  twins,  as  hexagonal  prisms  terminated  by 
low  hexagonal  pyramids ;  lateral  faces  longitudinally  striated ;  sometimes  columnar, 
fibrous,  or  massive.  Cleavage  not  distinct.  Hardness  «■  3  to  3*5.  Specific  gravity 
6-30  to  5*35.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  and  streak  steel-grey.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture slightly  uneven.  (H.  Ros  e,  Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  99.— B r u  n  K  e  r  1,  Berg.  u.  hiittenm. 
Zeit.  1853,  No.  2— Dana,  ii.  74.) 

ZIPPBXTS.    A  basic  uranic  sulphate  found  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

IIRCON.  IIRCONITE.  ZrSiO*  -  ZrO'.SiO*.  Jargon.  Hyacinth. — A  mineral 
occurring  in  quadratic  crystals,  the  predominant  faces  of  which  are  P,  oeP,  ccPoo . 
Length  of  principal  axis  -  0  6405.  Angle  P  :  P  (terminal)  -  123°  W\  P  :  P 
(lateral)  •=»  84°  20'.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  ooP.  Occurs  also  in  irregular 
forms  and  in  grains.  Hardness  »  7*6.  Specific  gravity  —  4-0 — 4*76.  Lustre  more 
or  less  adamantine.  Colour  red,  brown,  yellow,  grey,  or  white.  Streak  uncoloured. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Fracture  conchoi'dal  and  brilliant.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  loses  colour,  but  is  infusible  alone,  also  with  sodium-carbonate  and  microcosmic 
salt.  With  borax  it  melts  with  difficulty  to  a  diaphanous  glass,  which,  with  more  of 
the  flux,  is  opaque. 

Pure  zircon  contains  33-2  per  cent,  silica  and  66*8  zirconia  ;  some  specimens  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  lime  and  ferric  oxide. 

The  name  hyacinth  includes  the  bright-coloured  varieties  of  zircon,  which  are  some- 
times large  enough  to  be  valuable  as  gems ;  the  greyish  or  brownish  kinds  are  called 
circonite.  A  variety  from  Ceylon,  which  is  colourless  or  has  only  a  smoky  tinge,  and 
ia  therefore  sold  for  inferior  diamonds,  is  sometimes  called  jargon. 

Hyacinth  occurs  in  the  sand  and  alluvial  deposits  of  certain  rivers  in  Ceylon  ;  at 
Expailly,  near  La  Puy,  in  France ;  at  Ohlapian  in  Transylvania,  Pfitsch  in  the  Tyrol, 
Bilin  in  Bohemia,  Lebnitz  in  Saxony,  occasionally  in  volcanic  tufa  in  Auvergne ;  also 
in  Greenland ;  in  the  zircon -syenite  of  Frederichsvarn  in  Norway  ;  near  Brevig,  some- 
times called  ftrdmannitc  \  at  Miask,  in  tho  Urals;  in  the  iron-mines  of  Arendal ;  also 
in  Scotland,  at  Seal  pay  in  Harris,  and  in  the  granite  of  Criflel  in  Kirckudbrightehire; 
on  Vesuvius,  with  ryacolite,  in  white  and  blue  octahedrons ;  at  Santa  Rosa,  in  New 
Granada,  in  small  colourless  crystals ;  and  at  several  localities  in  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Canada  (Dana,  ii.  196). — 
Breithaupfs  Ostranite,  supposed  to  bo  from   Frederichsvarn,  is  a  greyish-brown 


Zircon  is  one  of  the  most  unalterable  of  minerals,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  a 
hydrated  state,  and  is  probably  acted  upon  by  alkaline  waters,  which  tAke  up  part  of 
the  silica:  calypolite  (i.  723),  malacon*  (iii.  784),  arttedtite  (iv.  179),  and  tachyaphal- 
tite  (v.  654),  appear  to  be  zircons  thus  altered. 

ZZRCOVATS8,   See  ZiBCoxruM,  Oxidk  or  (p.  1084). 

zxx&COSrXA.    Oxide  of  Zirconium  (p.  1083). 

XIRCOXrzc  ACID.   Zirconia  in  combination  with  bases  (p.  1084). 
ZIRCONZTE.    See  Zircon. 

ZX&CONTtTM.  Symbol,  Zr  ;  Atomic  Weight,  89  6.— An  element  belonging  to  the. 
group  of  earth-metals,  and  apparently  forming  a  link  between  aluminium  and  silicium. 
Its  oxide,  zirconia,  was  first  obtained  from  zircon,  and  recognised  as  a  peculiar  substance 
by  Klaproth,  in  1789;  it  has  since  been  found  in  eudialyto,  polymignite,  csrstedtite, 
iergusonite,  and  catapleii'te.   Aschynite,  formerly  supposed  to  contain  zirconium,  has 
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been  shown,  by  recent  experiments  of  Hermann  (Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  1866,  ii.  386)  to 

be  free  from  it. 

M  e  ta  1 1  i  e  z  i  rcon  i  not  is  capable,  like  silicium,  of  existing  in  three  states — amor- 
phous, crystalline,  and  graphitoidal. — Amurphous  zirconium  was  obtained  by  Berzelius 
(in  1824),  in  the  same  manner  as  amorphous  silicium  and  boron — namely,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  potassio-zirconic  fluoride  with  potassium,  digesting  the  fused  mass  with 
water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  arid,  and  washing  the  metal  which  remains 
undissolved  with  sal-ammoniac  solution,  and  then  with  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  chloride  of  zirconium  in  vapour  over  sodium  contained  in  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  or  by  heating  sodio-zi iconic  chloride  in  a  crucible  with  sodium  or  mag- 
nesium (Troost,  Compt.  rcnd.lxi.  109  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  213).  Zirconium 
thus  obtained  is  an  amorphous  powder,  compressible  under  the  burnisher  into  thin, 
faintly  lustrous,  graphitic  lamina?.  In  the  unignited  state  it  diffuses  itself  throurf 
water  in  extremely  fine  particle*,  which  paw  through  a  filter ;  but  it  settles  down  slowly 
on  standing,  more  quickly  on  addition  of  acids  or  salts.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity, 
is  not  altered  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  ;  but  if  it  be  then  brought  in  contact  with  thr 
air,  after  cooling,  the  metal  becomes  heated  to  redness,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  absorption  of  the  air.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  at  a  hr%t 
considerably  below  redness,  and  burns  with  a  bright  light,  forming  zirconia.  It  is 
but  little  attacked  by  the  ordinary  acids,  or  by  nitromunatic  acid  ;  but  hydrofluoric 
acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric 
and  nitric  acids  attacks  it  very  energetically. 

Crystalline  zirconium  is  prepared  by  heating  1  pt,  of  potassio-zirconic  fluoride  with 
1 J  pt.  aluminium  in  a  plumbago  crucible,  to  the  melting-point  of  iron.  When  the 
crucible  hascooled,  the  surface  of  the  aluminium  is  found  to  becoverod  with  foliated  crys- 
talline laminae,  consisting  of  nearly  pure  zirconium,  which  maybe  separated  by  dissolving 
out  tho  aluminium  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Crystalline  zirconium  thus  obtained  is 
very  hard,  and  resembles  antimony  in  colour,  lustre,  and  brittleness.  It  crystallises 
in  broad  laminae,  apparently  derived  from  a  monoclinic  prism.  Specific  gravity  « 
4*15.  It  is  less  fusible  than  silicium,  and  burns  only  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen-blowpipe.  It  takes  firo  at  a  red  heat  in  chlorine-gas,  and  decomposes 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  heated ;  hot  nitromuriatic  acid  attacks 
it  rapidly ;  hydrofluoric  acid  also  dissolves  it  readily,  even  in  the  cold.  (Troost.) 

Graphitoidal  zirconium  appears  to  be  formed  only  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Troost,  in  attempting  to  decompose  zirconate  of  sodium  with  iron,  obtained  zirconium 
in  small  very  light  scales,  of  a  steel-grey  colour. 

Zirconium  is  a  tetratomic  element,  like  silicium,  its  oxide  being  ZrO*,  the  chloride 
ZrCl\  &c.  It  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds  with  chlorous  elements.  The  oxide 
is  capable  of  acting  both  as  a  baao  and  as  an  acid. 

bromie  acid  loaves,  on  evaporation,  a  hydrated  bromide  in  crystalline  grains,  which 
are  resolved  by  heat  into  zirconia  and  hydrobromic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

ZXRCOHTCTM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  ZrCl\— This  compound  is  formed,  with  in- 
candescence, when  zirconium  is  heated  in  chlorine-gas  ;  also  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
zircon  or  zirconia  with  charcoal,  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  in  which  case  it  collects  in 
the  cooler  part  of  the  apparatus  as  a  white  sublimate.  Its  vapour-density,  as  determined 
by  Devi  lie  and  Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  213),  is  8-15  ;  by  calculation  from  the 
formula,  ZrCl4,  for  a  two-volume  condensation,  it  is  8*0.  The  chloride  dissolves  easily, 
and  with  rise  of  temperature,  in  water. 

A  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  zirconic  hydrate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  colourless  silky  needles,  having  an  astringent  taste,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  solublo  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  (Berze- 
lius.) 

These  crystals  become  opaque  at  50°,  giving  off  part  of  their  water  and  half  their 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  a  basic  chloride  or  oxychloride  containing  ZrCl'-ZrO*. 
18H*0,  or  ZrOCl*.9H70.  The  same  compound  is  obtained,  in  stellate  groups  of  white 
silky  prisms,  on  evaporat  ing  tho  aqueous  solution  of  zirconium-chloride.  These  crystals, 
when  heated,  become  white  and  turbid,  and  are  converted  into  tho  anhydrous  dioxy- 
chloride  ZrCl4.2ZrO*.  (Hermann.) 

XZacoirXTTM,  DETECTION-  AND  ESTIMATION  or.  The  reactions 
of  zirconium-salts  with  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  ammonium-sulphide  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  thorinum,  yttrium,  and  the  metals  of  the  cerium-group.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  caustic  alkalis  and  ammonia  contains  alkali,  and  is  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  reagent  (distinction  from  aluminium  and  glucinum),  also  in  sal-ammoniac  The 
precipitate  formed  by  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonate  redissolves  in  excess  of  the 
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reagent. — A  characteristic  reaction  is  afforded  by  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
potassic  sulphate,  which,  when  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  a  zirconium-salt,  throws 
down  the  zirconium  as  basic  petassio-zirconic  sulphate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly 
insoluble  even  in  a  largo  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. — Zirconium  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  boiling  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  a  character  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  yttrium  and  the  cerium-metals.  From  cerium  and  from  didy- 
mium  it  is  further  distinguished  by  not  giving  any  coloured  reactions  before  the 
blowpipe.  The  methods  of  distinguishing  it  from  thorinum  have  already  been  given 
(p.  786). 

For  tho  quantitative  estimation  of  zirconium  in  solutions  containing  only  volatilo 
acids,  it  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  whereby  zirconia 
is  obtained,  containing  73*68  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  Zirconium  may  also  be  precipi- 
tated from  such  solutions  by  ammonia  as  a  basic  salt,  which  also  loaves  pure  zirconia 
when  ignited. 

From  yttrium,  the  cerium-metals,  and  iron,  zirconium  maybe  separated  by 
boiling  the  solution  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  precipitates  the  zirconium 
alone  as  hyposulphite.  This  precipitate  when  ignited  leaves  pure  zirconia.  To  effect 
complete  separation  from  the  cerium-metals  by  this  method,  tho  solution  must  be  dilute. 
For  separating  zirconium  from  iron  (as  ferric  salt) by  the  same  method,  Chancel(Ann. 
Ch.  Pnarin.  cviii.  237)  and  Stromeyer  (ibid,  cxiii.  127)  recommend  that  the  diluto 
solution,  after  being  nearly  saturated  with  sodic  carbonate,  be  mixed  cold  with  sodic 
hyposulphite  till  it  is  completely  decolorised ;  if  the  liquid  be  then  boiled  as  long 
as  sulphurous  anhydride  continues  to  bo  evolved,  the  zirconium  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated as  oxide,  while  the  whole  of  the  iron  remains  dissolved  as  ferrous  salt. 
The  separation  of  zirconium  from  these  metals  may  also  be  effected  by  treating  tho 
boiling  solution  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia, 
whereby  the  zirconium  is  precipitated,  and  tho  other  metals  remain  dissolved. 
(H.  Rose.) 

Precipitation  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium  servos  also  to  separate  zirconium  from 
phosphoric  and  boric  acids. 

From  thorinum,  zirconium  is  separated  by  oxalate  of  ammonium,  which,  when 
added  in  excess,  precipitates  the  thorinum  as  oxalate,  and  holds  the  zirconium  in 
solution. 

From  titanium,  tantalum,  and  niobium,  zirconium  maybe  separated  by  preci- 
pitation with  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Zirconium. — Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  124;  viii.  186) 
found  that  sulphate  of  zirconinm  contains  75*583  pts.  zirconia  to  100  pts.  sulphuric 
anhydride  (mean  of  eight  experiments).  Hence  the  atomic  weight  of  zirconium  is  44*7, 
67"0,  or  89*4,  according  as  zirconia  is  regarded  as  ZrO,  Zr*0"\  or  ZrO*.  Hermann 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  77),  by  the  analysts  of  chloride  of  zirconium,  obtained  very  nearly 
the  samo  numerical  results.  Now  the  vapour-density  of  tho  chloride  calculated  from 
the  formula  ZrCl*,  with  Zr  =  89*4,  for  a  two-volume  condensation,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  experimental  number  obtained  by  Devil le  and  Troost  (p.  1080) ;  and 
Marignac  has  shown  that  double-salts  of  zirconium-fluoride  are  isomorphous  with 
those  of  silicium-fluoride.  Hence  zirconium  is  regarded  as  a  tetratomic  element, 
having  tho  atomic  weight  89*4. 

ZSRCOHfrTTM,  riitJORXDZ:  OF.  ZrF1. — 8trongly  ignited  zirconia  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  hydrofluoric  acid :  the  hydrate  dissolves  abundantly.  Anhydrous 
zircon iu m-fl uorid e  is  formed  by  heating  zirconia  with  twice  its  weight  of  ammonium- 
hydrogen-fluoride  (ii.  670),  till  the  fluoride  of  ammonium  is  completely  driven  off.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  and  when  its  solution 
containing  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  evaporated,  hydrated  zirconium-fluoride, 
ZrF'.SH'O,  separates  out  in  small,  shining,  triclinic  crystals,  mostly  of  the  tabular 
form.  They  give  off  hydrofluoric  acid  as  well  as  water  when  heated,  and  if  the  heat 
be  continued  for  some  time  (even  below  redness),  pure  sirconia  remains  behind. 
Fluoride  of  zirconium  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  but 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  pure  water,  a  basic  fluoride  or  oxyfluoride  separates  out. 
(Marignac.) 

riuozirconates. — Zirconium-fluoride  unites  with  many  other  metallic  fluorides, 
forming  double  salts  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  fluosilicates  (silicofluoridcs, 
p.  271),  fluostannates  (p.  813),  and  fluotitanates  (p.  840).  The  ratio  of  tho  fluorine 
of  the  ziieonium-fluoride  to  that  of  tho  basic  metallic  fluoride  in  these  salts  is  as 
l:l;l:l£-;l:2;  and  1:4;  the  sodium-salt  alone  exhibiting  the  ratio  5  :  8. 
The  general  formula;  of  tho  flnozirconates  are,  therefore,  4MF.ZrF*.  3MF.ZrF\ 
2MF.ZrF\  and  MF.ZrF\  the  sodium-salt  alone  having  the  formula  6NaF.2ZrF\  Tho 
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fluozirconates  have  been  examined  chiefly  by  Marignac.  ( Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8],  It 
257  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  cxv.  359  ;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  136,  et  seq.) 

The  fluozirconates  aro  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallise  well.  They  arc  pre- 
pared by  mixing  the  component  fluorides,  or  by  dissolving  a  metallic  oxide  or  carbonst* 
in  a  mixture  of  zirconium-fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  fluozirconates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  insoluble  in  water;  eotM- 
quently  the  solutions  of  fluozirconates  are  precipitated  by  salts  of  these  metals.  When 
a  solution  of  zirconium-fluoride  containing  free  hydrofluoric  acid  is  mixed  with  carbo- 
nate of  barium,  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  insoluble  barium-zirconium  fluoride  with  insoluble  barium-flnohde; 
similarly  with  the  carbonates  of  strontium  and  calcium. 

Many  fluozirconates  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold. 
Many  are  decomposed  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  boiled,  part  of  the  basic  metal- 
lic, fluoride  bring  deposited,  and  a  fluozirconate  containing  2MF-ZrF*  remaining  is 
solution.  Most  fluozirconates,  when  heated  in  contact  with  moist  air,  give  off  all  their 
fluorine  as  hydrofluoric  acid,  leaving  a  mixture  of  zirconia  and  the  oxide  of  the  otba 
metal ;  when  heated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  yield  a  mixtaw 
of  zirconium-sulphate  with  the  sulphate  of  the  other  metal. 

Fluozirconates  of  Ammonium. — The  diammonic  salt,  2(NH*)F.ZrF\  fomr 
rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  potassium-salt :  they  do  not  lose  weight  at 
100°.— The  triawmonic  salt,  3(NH4)F.ZrF\  crystallises  from  a  solution  containing  a 
large  excess  of  ammonium-fluoride,  in  regular  cubo-octahedrons. 

Barium-salt.  -A  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium, 
yields  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  3Bu~F!,.2ZrF4.2lII0,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
this  salt  with  barium-fluoride. 

Cadmium- salts. -The  dicadmie  sal/,  2CdF*.ZrF4.6HyO,  forms monoclinic crystals 
isomorphous  with  the  manganese-salt,  and  having  the  angle  ocP  :  ocP  =  79-'  31'; 
+  P  :  +P  -  lOO'  30*;  +  2P  :  +2P  =  75°  24';  oP  :  e*P  =  108°  29';  oP  : 
ooPco  —  119°  43';  the  same  crystals  are  obtained  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 
A  solution  containing  excess  of  zirconium-fluoride  deposits  the  salt  CdP.2ZrP.6H*0, 
in  fan-shaped  groups  of  laminar  crystals. 

Copper-salts.— The  tricupric  salt,  3CuF».2ZrFl.16HtO,  forms  monoclinic  crystal*, 
and  crystallises  unaltered  from  solution  in  water ;  but  a  solution  containing  exees*  of 
zirconium-fluoride  deposits,  besides  the  larger  crystals  of  this  salt,  light-blue  crusts  of 
zirconium-fluoride  contaminated  with  adhering  copper-salt. 

Lead-salt. — When  a  solution  of  zirconium-fluoride  in  hydrofluoric  acid  i*  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  lead,  fluozirconate  of  lead  partly  remains  undissolved  and 
partly  dissolves,  tho  solution  yielding  on  evaporation  a  grunulo-crystalline  salt,  which 
is  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  especially  in  presence  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  sepa- 
ration of  lead-fluoride. 

Magncsium-fluozirconate,  MgF*.ZrF*,  forms  small  shining  crystals  with curwd 
faces,  isomorphous  with  the  manganese-salt.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  wafer, 
but  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation,  often  in  twins.  By  prolonged  heating  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia  and  fluoride  of  zirconium. 

Manganese-salts. — The  monomanganous  salt,  MnF,.ZnF*.5H,0,  forms  mono- 
clinic crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  magnesium-salt,  but  the  faces  are  flat  and  more 
numerous:  the  crystals  cleave  imperfectly  parallel  to  oP.  By  prolonged  heating  »o 
the  air  it  turns  black,  and  is  converted  into  manganic  peroxide  and  zirconium-fluoride. 
— A  solution  containing  excess  of  zirconium-fluoride  yields  rose-coloured  monoclinic 
crystals  of  the  dimanganous  salt,  2MnF5,.ZrF\GlI*0,  which  dissolves  in  water  without 
alteration,  and  is  not  decomposed  even  on  boating  the  solution  ;  but  when  hot  water 
is  poured  upon  the  crystals,  fluoride  of  manganese  separates,  and  the  solution  yield*  by 
evaporation  crystals  of  the  preceding  salt. 

Nickel-salts.— The  normal  salt,  Ni F-ZrF'.GH'O,  forms  hexagonal  prisma,  ter- 
minated by  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  of  127°  10',  and  cleaving  parallel  to  the  prismatic 
faces. — The  salt  2NiF,.ZrFM2H'0,  produced  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nickel-fluo- 
ride, forms  monoclinic  crystals  of  a  fine  emerald-green  colour,  .but  mostly  indistinct : 
they  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  water,  but  the  solution,  when  boiled  for  tome 
time,  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of  nickel-fluoride. 

Fluozirconate  of  Xu  kd  and  lUassium,  NiFl.2KF.2ZrF4.8H*0,  separates  in  raw'1 
but  regular  monoclinic  crystals,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  tho  component  fluoarco- 
nates.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wnter,  does  not  lose  water  at  100°,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  gives  off  water,  together  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Potassium-salts.— The  dipotassic  salt,  2KF.ZrF',  may  be  prepared  by  igniting 
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zircon  with  2  or  3  pts.  by  weight  of  acid  potassium-fluoride,  boiling  the  ream] ting  mix- 
ture of  fluosilicate  and  fluozirconate  of  potassium  with  water  containing  a  little  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  filtering.  The  potassium-fluozirconate  then  separates  on  cooling,  in 
anhydrous  rhombic  crystals  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  It  dissolves  in  128  pts. 
of  water  at  2°,  in  71  pta.  at  15°,  in  69  pts.  at  19°,  and  in  4  pts.  at  100°.  The  crys- 
tals when  heated  to  redness  form  a  doughy  mass,  which,  on  exposure  to  moist  air, 
gradually  gives  off  all  its  fluorine  as  hydrofluoric  acid.  From  dilute  solutions  the  salt 
is  obtained  in  larger  crystals. — The  monopotassic  salt,  KF-ZrF'.H'O,  separates  from  a 
solution  containing  a  large  excess  of  zirconium -fluoride,  in  ill-defined  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, which  giro  off  their  water  at  100°,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  at  a  higher  temperature. 
When  recrystallised  from  water  they  yield  the  preceding  salt. — The  tripotassie  salt, 
3KRZrF*,  crystallises  from  a  solution  containing  an  excess  of  potassium-fluoride,  in 
very  small  but  well-defined  regular  octahc< Irons,  or  cu  bo- octahedrons,  which  decrepitate 
when  heated,  but  do  not  contain  any  water  of  crystallisation.  They  dissolve  in  water, 
and  the  hot  saturated  solution  deposits  the  dipotassic  salt  on  cooling. 

Sodium-salt,  5NaF.2ZrF'. — This  salt  is  always  formed,  in  whatever  proportion 
the  component  floosirconates  may  be  mixed.  It  forms  small,  mostly  indistinct,  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  soluble  in  258  pts.  water  at  18°,  and  in  about  60  pts.  of  boiling  water. 
On  account  of  this  slight  solubility,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  more 
soluble  fluozirconates  with  chloride  of  sodium.  The  dry  crystals  do  not  decompose  at 
a  red  heat. 

Zinc-salt,  ZnF*.ZrF4.6lFO.— This  salt,  isomorphous  with  fluosilicate  and  fluo- 
stannate  of  zinc,  crystallises  in  rather  large,  regular,  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by 
rbombohedrons,  and  cleavable  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  ;  they  are 
very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  containing  excess  of  zinc-fluoride,  deposits  the  salt 
2ZnFr.ZrF,.riH:''0,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  nickel- 
salt  ;  they  dissolve  completely  in  cold  water,  but  the  solution  when  boiled  deposits 
fluoride  of  zinc. 

XXRCOlffXUMt,  vxtridc  of.  Zirconium  strongly  ignited  in  a  rapid  stream 
of  ammonia-gas,  yields  a  brown  or  black  body  containing  nitrogen.  Mallet  (Sill.  Am. 
J.  xxviii.  346),  by  fusing  amorphous  zirconium  with  aluminium,  in  a  cracked  lime- 
crucible,  obtained  a  dark-grey  porous  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielded  microscopic  cubes,  having  a  golden  lustre,  not  altered  by  nitromuriatic  acid  or 
aqueous  alkalis,  but  giving  off  ammonia  when  fused  with  potassic  hydrate* 

USCONiuM,  OXIDE  OX*.  Zirconia.  ZrO*. — This  compound,  the  only  known 
oxide  of  zirconium,  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
air,  or  fused  with  the  hydrates,  carltonates,  or  hydrated  borates  of  the  alkali- metals. 
Zirconium  is  likewise  oxidised,  though  slowly,  by  boiling  with  nitromuriatic  or  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

Zirconia  is  prepared  from  zircon.  The  mineral  is  heated  to  redness  and  quenched 
in  water,  and  the  lumps  (best  those  which  are  colourless,  because  free  from  iron)  are 
finely  pulverised  and  levigated.  The  lovigated  powder  is  mixed  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  sodium -carbonate,  and  very  strongly  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Hen- 
nebere  and  "Wackenroder  add  a  small  quantity  of  nitre.  Berzelius  ignites  the  pul- 
verised zircon  with  3  pts.  of  sodium-carbonate,  and  lays  small  pieces  of  sodium-hydrate 
on  the  ignited  mass  from  time  to  time,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  not  touch  tho 
crucible.  The  pulverised  zircon  may  also  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  3  or  4  pts.  of 
sodium-hydrate  in  a  silver  crucible. 

The  disintegrated  mass  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  liquid  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness  to  separate  tho  silica ;  the  residual  mass  digested  with  water ; 
and  the  filtered  solution  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  whereby  zirconium  is  precipi- 
tated, generally  mixed  with  ferric  oxide. 

The  best  method  of  separating  the  iron  and  obtaining  pure  zirconia,  is  to  redissolvo 
the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  the  solution  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
whereby  hyposulphite  of  zirconium  is  precipitated,  while  the  whole  of  the  iron  remains 
in  solution  as  ferrous  salt.  The  washed  precipitate  is  then  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  continues  to  be  evolved,  and  the  solution  of  zirconium- 
chloride  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  zirconium  is  precipitated 
as  a  hydrate,  which,  when  ignited,  leaves  anhydrous  zirconia  (Hermann),  If  the 
treatment  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium  be  conducted  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Chancel  and  Stromeyer  (p.  1081),  a  precipitate  of  anhydrous  zirconia  is  at  once 
obtained. 

The  iron  may  also  be  precipitated  by  mixing  the  solution  of  zirconium-chloride 
containing  iron  with  tartaric  acid,  then  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  and  adding 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  iron  is  thereby  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  tho  filtered 
liquid,  evaporated  and  iguited  in  contact  with  the  air,  leaves  pure  zirconia.  [For 
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other  method*  of  separation,  Bee  Handw.  d.  Chem.  ix.  1059  ;  Gmelin's  Handbook, 

iii.  340.] 

Marignac  decomposes  zircon  by  ignition  with  hydrogen-ammenium-fluoride  in  the 
manner  already  described  (p.  1081),  heats  the  fluozirconate  of  potassium  therebj 
obtained  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  washes  the  strongly  ignited  residue  witk 
boiling  water ;  pure  zirconia  then  remains  behind. 

Zirconia,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  forms  a  white,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  or  hard  lumps  of  specific  gravity  4*36  to  4  9,  which  scratch 
gla*s  and  give  sparks  with  steel.  Devi  He  and  Caron  (Ann.  Ch.  Phortn.  cviii.  bb\ 
by  igniting  fluoride  of  zirconium  with  borax  in  a  closed  crucible  lined  with  charcoal 
obtained  sirconia  in  dendritic  groups  of  small'  crystals  resembling  sal-ammoaiar. 
"When  eirconia  is  fused  with  borax  in  a  pottery-furnace,  and  the  residue  exhanstec 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  Eirconia  remains  in  transparent,  colourless,  microscopic, 
quadratic  prisms,  isomorpboua  with  tinstone  and  rutile,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
6-71  to5-72,  and  capable  of  polarising  light.  (Nordenskjold,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiv.  612.) 

When  sirconia,  prepared  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  is  heated  to  commencing 
redness,  it  glows  brightly,  becomes  dense,  and  is  afterwards  insoluble  in  ordinary 
acids,  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  can  bo  dissolved  only  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  finely  pulverised  earth  being  heated  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  water.  By  ignition  with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  rir- 
conia  is  converted  into  chloride  of  zirconium. 

Hydrate  of  Zirconia,  or  Hydrate  of  Zirconium,  is  precipitated  from  rirconium-aaltsby 
ammonia.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  a  white  bulky  jolly,  but  shrinks  in  drying 
into  a  yellowish,  translucent,  gummy  mass,  having  a  concho'idal  fracture.  The  diy 
hydrate  has,  according  to  Berzelius,  the  composition,  Z^'IFO*  =  ZrO'.HH)  ;  accord- 
ing to  Hermann,  the  hydrate  dried  at  17°,  is  Zri'H'O4  -  ZrO«.2HsO.  (That  obtained 
by  Berzelius  was  probably  dried  at  a  higher  temperature.)  When  ignited,  it  leaves 
pure  zirconia.  It  dissolves  in  5,000  pts.  of  water ;  the  solution  reddens  tunneric- 
paper.  (Brush.) 

Zirconia  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid:  hence  called  zirconic  acid.  The 
hydrate,  when  precipitated  in  the  cold  and  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolves  easily  in 
acids  :  if  precipitated  from  hot  solution,  or  washed  with  hot  water,  it  dissolves  only 
in  concentrated  acids.  The  saturated  solutions  have  an  astringent  sour  taste,  and 
redden  litmus.    [For  their  behaviour  with  reagents,  see  p.  1 080.] 

Zirconates. — Compounds  of  zirconia  with  the  stronger  bases  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  zirconium-salt-  with  potash  or  soda  ;  also  by  igniting  zirconia  with  an 
alkaline  hydrate.  Zireonate  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  dissolves  completely  in  water. 

Sodium-salts. — a.  Disodic  Zireonate,  Na'ZrO*  =  NaKXZrO3,  is  easily  obtained,  by 
igniting  zirconia  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  a  crystalline  mass  which  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  amorphous  zirconia.— J3.  When  zirconia  is 
heated  to  whiteness  for  a  considerable  time  with  excess  of  sodium-carbonate,  2  at.  car- 
bonic anhydride  are  evolved  to  1  at.  zirconia,  and  the  salt  Na'ZrO4  —  2Na*O.ZrO* 
is  produced.  The  fused  mass  treated  with  water,  leaves  small  hexagonal  laminae  of 
the  following  salt--?.  An  acid  salt,  Na'O.SZrOU^H'O,  is  obtained  as  just  described, 
or  by  fusing  pulverised  zircon  with  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  treating  the  mas* 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  hexagonal  tables,  sometimes  aggre- 
gated in  groups  like  those  of  clinochlore.  (Hiortdahl,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxxii. 
24,  236  ;  Jahreeb.  1865,  p.  185.) 

Calcium-salt. — Zireonate  of  calcium  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  silica  snd 
zirconia  (in  the  proportions  to  form  zircon)  with  excess  of  calcium-chloride  to  bright 
redness  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
sirconate  then  separates  as  a  shining  crystalline  powder,  together  with  flocculent  silica 
and  amorphous  sirconia.  (Hiortdahl.) 

Zireonate  of  MagneMum  is  obtained  by  placing  a  mixture  of  silica  and  sirconia, 
together  with  excess  of  magnesium-chloride,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered  with  sal-ammoniac,  heating  the  mixture  quickly  to  whiteness,  and 
continuing  the  heat  for  an  hour.  On  treating  the  cooled  mass  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystallino  powder  is  deposited,  consisting  of  distinct  octahedrons 
of  periclase  and  prismatic  crystals  of  magnesmm-zirconate.  (Hiortdahl.) 

ZXaCOVXTTM,  OXYCHZOAXDES  or.  See  ZiHCOXiu*,  Chlobide  or  (p.  1080). 

ZIRCONIUM,  8VXPBXDE  OF.  Formed  by  heating  zirconium  with  sulphur 
in  a  vacuum  or  in  hydrogen-gas,  the  combination  in  the  latter  esse  being  attended  with 
slight  incandescence.  Bark  cinnamon- brown  powder,  acquiring  metallic  lustre  under 
the  burnisher;  not  altered  by  water,  dilute  acids  (even  nitric  acid),  or  aqueoup  alka- 
lis ;  slowly  dissolved  by  nitromuriatic  acid ;  easily  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
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with  evolut  ion  of  sulphydric  acid.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  wrconia  and  sul- 
phide of  potassium. 

Freray,  by  igniting  zirconia  contained  in  a  charcoal  boat  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
ditmlphide  vapour,  obtained  a  compound  (perhaps  an  oxysulphide)  in  steel-grey 
graphitoidal  Males,  which  yielded  a  yellow  powder,  were  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
dilute  acids,  but  were  easily  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

IIKCON-BYENiTE.   The  sirconifcrous  syenite  of  South  Norway. 

ZOiodIHT.  A  name  applied  by  Bonjoan  to  a  violet-coloured  substance  deposited, 
according  to  his  observations,  from  the  water  which  drips  from  baregin  (i.  500),  taken 
out  of  sulphurous  springs. 

ZOXSXTE.  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  lime-epidotes  containing  little 
or  no  iron  (ii.  490) ;  sometimes  restricted  to  a  mineral  closely  allied  to  epidote  in 
composition  and  crystalline  form,  but  differing  somewhat  in  the  cleavage.  It  occurs, 
according  to  Brooko  and  Miller,  on  the  Sau  Alp  and  at  Stoning  iu  the  Tyrol, 
at  Fusch  in  Salsburg,  at  Baireuth  and  Conradsreuth  near  Hof  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the 
Ural  (Dana,  ii.  21 1).   Klaproth's  analyses  of  two  specimens  from  the  Sau  Alp  gave : 

SIO*.  A1«0».  F«j*0».  CO.  MoO. 

45  29  3  21  ...  98 

44  32  2-5  20  trace    =  985 

ZOKlSZir  (from  (»p4t,  broth;  diminutive  (*(Altu>v). — A  name  applied  by 
Berzelius  to  the  portion  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  meat  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
tho  soluble  portion  (about  $  of  the  whole),  being  called  osmazome. 

ZOOCHBMJCAL  AJTAX.YSIS.    See  Akalybis,  Ohoaxic  (i.  250). 

ZOOMELAWXir.  A  name  applied  by  Bogdanow  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  780),  to 
the  black  pigment  of  birds'  feathers,  probably  identical  with  the  melanin  of  the  choroid 
coating  of  the  eye.  The  substance  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  potash 
and  ammonia. 

ZOOBTIO  AOD.  Berthollet's  name  for  the  impure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  animal  substance. 

ZOOSTEARic  ACID.  Landerer's  name  for  a  fatty  acid  obtained  from  the 
bones  of  fossil  mammalia,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 'laminae.  (Buchn.  Kepert. 
lxi.90.) 

ZOOTZO  ACID.   Syn.  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  (ii.  214). 
ZOOTINC-SAX.T.   Nitrate  of  sodium  (iv.  105). 

ZOOXiVNTiirw.  The  colouring-matter  of  the  red  feathers  of  Calunu  auriceja. 
It  may  be  completely  extracted  by  repeated  treatment  with  hot  alcohol ;  and,  on  eva- 
porating the  solution  at  60°— 70°,  there  remains  a  dark-red  powder,  which,  when 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  leaves  the  zooxanthin,  easily  alterable  by  light.  A 
similar  pigment  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  light-red  fibres  of  Calinga  carulea. 
(Bogdanow,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  688.) 

ZOBOZTB.  Native  selenide  of  lead  (clausthalite),  containing  copper  or  cobalt. 
(See  Lead,  Sxlknidks  of,  iii.  567.) 

XOSTERA  MARINA.  This  seaweed,  which  grows  abundantly  on  nearly  all 
seacoasts,  leaves  23*3  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pts. :  8*9  pts.  a*SO*,  4*4  KC1, 
0  86  KI,  21-2  NaCl,  212  CaO,  6*8  CaCO,t  21  CaSO\9-8  Ca,P-0,f  1-6  MgO,  251  SiO«, 
07  A1«0»,  1-9  Fe'0»,  with  traces  of  metallic  bromide.  (Baudri mont,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
xlii.  388.) 

ZtTMXC,  or  ZTMIC  ACID.  Names  formerly  applied  to  the  acid  (Braconnot's 
nancac  add),  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  amylaceous  substances:  since  known  to 
consist  of  impure  lactic  acid. 

IURLERITB,  or  ITTRX.XTE.   Syn.  with  Mblliuth  (iii  869). 

XWXESELXTE.  Ferroao-manganous  phosphato-fluoride,  found  in  crystalline 
masses  at  Zwiesel,  near  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria.    (See  Phosphates,  iv.  571.) 

SYGADZTB.  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium,  occurring  in  the  Katharina 
Noufang  mine,  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz.  It  forms  twin -crystals,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  etilbite,  slightly  translucent,  with  reddish  to  yellowish-white  colour,  and 
vitreous  lustre,  inclining  to  nacreous  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Hardness  ■»  6*8.  Specific 
gravity  «■  2*511 — 2-512.    (Breithaupt,  Pogg.  Ann.  box.  441.) 

ZTMIC  ACXX>.  Syn.  with  Zvxic  Acid, 
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ZYMIC  ricrusoHIA.  Zymiqttes,  or  Anairobies. — Names  applied  by  P*«fair 
to  the  infusoria  which  act  as  ferments  only  when  the  air  is  excluded, — those  which 
require  the  presence  of  air  to  induce  their  action  being  distinguished  as  A^ymiqiw  or 
sterol  tie*. 

XTMOMS  (from  Cfyu»t  yeast,  or  ferment).— An  old  name  for  the  portion  of 
gluten  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

XTMOICOfB.  An  instrument  contrived  byZenneck  (Buehn.  Repert  lix.  2(M\ 
for  testing  the  fermenting  power  of  yeast,  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  sugar-witrr, 
and  observing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved. 

ZYiviTrK.GT.  A  name  applied  to  that  department  of  technological  cheraL«?rr 
which  treats  of  the  scientific  principles  of  wine-making,  brewing,  distilling,  and  lU 
preparation  of  yeast  and  vinegar, — processes  in  which  fermentation  plays  the  principal 
part. 
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Phenylacetamide,  OBPNO  -  NH(C*H»XC'H,0)I  is  eMily 
produced  by  cohobating  aniline  with  strong  acetic  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  two  together, 
and  finally  distilling  till  the  product  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  (C.  Gr.  Wil- 
liams, Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  106).  According  to  Perkins  observation,  crude  aniline, 
prepared  by  Bechamp's  process  with  an  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid,  sometimes  con- 
tains acetanilide.  According  to  Lauth  (bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  164),  acetanilido 
is  produced,  together  with  phenol,  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  aniline  and  phenylic 
acetate  in  a  flask  with  vertical  condensing- tube,  or  by  heating  them  in  a  closed  vessel 
to  250° : 

CH»O.C«H\0  +  NH'(C«H»)    =    CHMLO  +  Nn(On»)(C,H,0). 

The  phenol  and  acetanilido  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  or  by  treatment  with 
an  alkali. 

Acetanilide  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  099  at  105°,  melts  at  101°,  and  distils  at  295° 
under  a  pressure  of  755  mm.  Vapour-density,  obs.  —  4*847 ;  calc.  ■■  4*671.  Acetani- 
lide dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  volatile  oils,  and  crystallises  from 
the  latter  in  large  needlos.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  water.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  warm  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  is  converted,  by  cold 
nitric  acid,  into  j3-nitraniline.  When  heated  with  sodium,  it  is  resolvod  into  aniline, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  basic  oil  having  a  high  boiling-point.  (Williams.) 

AOBy  or  AXZJT.  A  fat  obtained  in  Mexico  by  boiling  a  species  of  coccus  (Coccus 
Axin)  with  water.  It  smells  like  arnica-flowers,  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  buttery 
consistence  ;  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dries  up  on  the  skin  to  an  adhesive 
elastic  membrane,  like  collodion :  hence  it  is  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  external 
application,  and  frequently  as  a  varnish.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  provided  it  has  not  been 
hardened  and  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Melts  at  31°;  gives  off  acrolein  by 
dry  distillation.  The  saponified  fat  yields  a  crystal  Usable  acid,  melting  at  42°,  and 
having  the  composition  of  lauricacid,  C^U^O*;  together  with  a  brown  oily  acid,  called 
axinic  acid,  which  solidifies  somewhat  above  0°,  dries  up  very  easily,  and  probably 
contains  C'fl^O*.  This  acid  is  converted,  by  oxidation,  partly  into  hy  pogeic  acid, 
CuH*0*  (soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melting  at  35°);  partly  into  agin  in,  an 
amorphous,  light-yellow,  brittle  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
containing  58*3  to  60*3  per  cent,  carbon,  and  6*7  to  7*5  per  cent,  hydrogen ;  it  turns 
brown  at  80°,  giving  off  water  and  colourless  gases  absorbable  by  potash.  (Hoppe, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxx.  102  ;  Om.  xvii.  46.) 

AGiNiif.    See  the  previous  article. 


See  Colloid Ai.  Acids  (p.  1088). 


JkXOXV.  This  substance,  the  purgative  principle  of  aloes,  was  discovered  by 
T.  and  H.  Smith  (Chem.  Qaz.  1851,  p.  107  ;  Gm.  xvi.  461). 

AMBIWB.  C"H*N4.  (Rieth  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cxx.  247; 
Jahresb.  1861,  p.  632;  Gm.  xvii.  661.>— A  base  extracted  from  the  bark  of  Arariba 
rubra,  a  Brazilian  tree,  by  exhaustion  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be 
freed  from  colouring-matter  and  other  impurities,  by  treatment  with  acetate  of  lead  and 
solution  in  ether,  and  separates  from  the  ethereal  solution  partly  in  anhydrous  rhombic 
pyramids,  partly  in  hydrated  four-sided  prisms  with  oblique  end-faces;  the  latter 
contain  Ct*UwN*.8H,0,  and  give  off  their  water  at  100°.   Aribine  dissolves  in  7,762 

{ta.  of  water  at  23°,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  leas  easily  in  ether, 
ts  salts  aw  mostly  crystalli sable,  and  contain  2  or  4  atoms  of  acid  to  1  atom  of  base. 
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—  The  hydrochlorate,  C^H^N'^HCl,  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  soluble  in  amvlii 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;  from  its  dilate  aqueous  solution,  caustic  soda,  sodium-car- 
bonate, ammonia,  and  lime-water  throw  down  crystalline  aribine. — The  ckUrropUii- 
note,  C,H»N<.2HCLPtCl«,  is  precipitated  in  pale-yellow  needles.— The  neutral  «J- 
phate,  C^'H^N'.H'SO',  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  bydrochlorate  with  sulphate  of 
silver. — The  acid  sulphate,  CH^N^U'SO1,  is  formed  by  treating  aribine  with  exe«st 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Aribine,  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  forms  yellow  crystals,  probably  consisting  of 
iodide  of  diethyl-aribine,  C^H'VCH^N'I*,  which,  when  decomposed  with  moist 
silver-ox  ido,  yields  the  corresponding  hydrate  as  an  amorphous  coloured  varnish. 

ATOMICXTT.    See  Ciossification  (L  1008—1017). 

AZZV.   Syn.  with  Aob  (p.  1087). 

AXXNIC  ACID.    See  Aob  (p.  1087). 

SENZBTSSOL.  C'H'K)  =  C,fH".H.O.— A  monatomic  alcohol,  produced  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  benzophenone  or  phenyl-benzoyl,  C'H'^O,  and  d<*- 
scribed  in  connection  with  the  latter  (ir.  478). 

B£S.B£B.no'B.  CH^NO*. — This  formula  has  been  established  by  Perrini 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  339),  by  the  analysis  of  tho  alkaloid  and  several  of  its  salt*. 
Berbcrine  is  vory  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Besides  the  sources  of  it 
mentioned  in  vol.  i.  (p.  579),  it  has  been  found  by  Perrins  in  Hydrcutie  canadensis 
and  Xantkorrhiea  apiifolia,  two  North  American  ranunculaceous  plants ;  in  a  yellow 
dye-wood  from  Upper  Assam,  called  woodunpar,  probably  belonging  to  the  menisper- 
roaceous  order;  in  a  woody  root,  called  Raiede  Sao  Joao,  or  St.  John's-root,  from  Kio 
Grande ;  in  the  yellow  bark  of  the  Pachnelo  tree,  from  Bogota ;  and  in  the  root  of 
Coptis  Teeta  or  Mahmira,  a  ranunculaceous  plant  of  Hindostan  and  China,  highly 
prized  for  its  tonic  properties,  and  known  in  the  bazaars  of  India  as  Mi&kmee-bitter. 
Lastly,  the  substance  called  xanthopicrite,  discovered  in  1826  by  Chovallier  and  Pel- 
letan  in  the  bark  of  XanthaxyUm  Clava  Herculu,  has  been  shown  by  Pen-ins  to  be 
identical  with  berberine. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  solution  of 
any  berberine- salt  in  hot  spirit,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess  of  iodine,  a  crystalline 
iodine-compound  is  deposited,  in  green  spangles  resembling  sulphate  of  iodoquinint 
(v.  26),  and,  like  that  substance,  possessing  the  power  of  polarising  light.  (Perri  Df.) 

8RAIXL-WOOD.  (i.  656.)—  Preisser's  statements  respecting  the  red  colouring- 
matter  of  this  wood  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

CAMPHRETXC  ACZO.  C"H"0'  -  ^'^^Jjo'.-A  tribasic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  camphor ; — described  under  pTBocajfraairtc 
Acid  (iv.  757). 

CESPXTXNB.  OII^N.— This  name  is  given  by  Church  and  Owen  (Phil.  Mag. 
[4],  xx.  110 ;  Jnhresb.  1860,  p.  358)  to  an  organic  base,  found  in  small  quantity,  to- 
gether with  pyridine,  picoline,  collidine,  and  lutidine.  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling Irish  peat  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  When  purified  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, treatment  with  potash,  &c,  it  forms  a  colourless  oil,  roiwcible  in  all  proportions 
with  water,  and  agreeing  in  composition  and  boiling-point  (95°)  with  amylamioe, 

CBUVTOPHYZiXiXir.  A  yellow  crystalline  body  obtained  from  Pyrola  (or  Che- 
mophila)  umbdlata  (iv.  760). 

CERYSiwic  ACTED.  A  yellow  colouring-matter  contained  in  tho  buds  of  Populu* 
nigra  and  P.  pyramidalis  (iv.  688). 

COUOXDAZ.  ACXBS.    (Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  218.)— Colloidal  sub- 
stances can  exist  in  two  states — the  liquid  state,  in  which  they  are  soluble  in  water  in 
all  proportions ;  and  the  gelatinous  or  pectous  stato.  in  which  they  are  but  sparingly 
soluble.    The  soluble  hydrate  of  a  colloid  substance  is  called  a  hydrosol,  the  gelati- 
nous hydrate  a  hydrogel.    The  solubility  of  a  hydrogel  diminishes  with  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  it.    Golatinous  silicic  acid  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  silica,  dissolves  in  6,000  pts.  of  water ;  a  jelly  containing  5  per  cent,  silica, 
dissolves  in  10,000  pts  of  water ;  and  anhydrous  silica  itself  is  nearly  insoluble.  The 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gelatinous  state  is  indicated  by  a  gradual  thickening  of 
the  solution,  which  assumes  an  oily  consistence  just  before  gelatinising.  In  a  solution 
of  silicic  acid  obtained  by  dialysis  (p.  141),  the  tendency  to  pass  into  the  gelatinous 
state  increases  with  the  temperature  and  the  concentration  of  the  liquid.    A  solution 
containing  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  silica  gelatinises  in  a  few  hours  ;  a  solution  con- 
taining only  6  per  cent,  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  several  days ;  one  containing  3  per 
cent  for  many  months ;  another  containing  1  per  cent,  silica  remains  unaltered  tor 
yeara  ;  and  solutions  containing  only  0"!  per  cent,  aro  doubtless,  quite  permanent 
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The  coagulation  of  the  hydrosol  of  silicic  acid  is  promoted  by  small  quantities  of 
salts,  ami,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hydrogel  is  reconverted  into  the  hydrosol  by  very 
small  quantities  of  alkali.  One  part  of  sodium-hydrate  dissolved  in  10,000  pts.  of 
water,  gradually  liquefies,  at  100°,  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  silicic  acid  corresponding 
to  200  pts.  of  dry  silica,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  resulting  silicious  solution  by 
prolonged  dialysis  in  a  vacuum. 

Silica  may  be  separated  both  from  the  hydrosol  and  the  hydrogel  by  a  numbor  of 
substances,  both  colloid  and  crystalloid  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic 
acids,  alcohol,  glycerin,  sugar-syrup,  and  other  bodies  which  do  not  induce  gelatiniaa- 
tion),  these  substances  then  taking  the  place  of  the  silica. 

The  liquid  compound  of  silicic  acid  with  alcohol  is  called  the  alcosol,  nnd  the 
gelatinous  compound  the  alcogel  of  silicic  acid.  The  former  produces  a  nearly 
colourless  solution,  which  is  not  gelatinised  by  salts  or  by  insoluble  substances,  or 
even  by  heating  to  the  boiling-point,  but  easily  gelatinises  when  concentrated  by  slow 
evaporation.  Although  the  alcohol  in  this  compound  is  less  strongly  combined  than 
the  water  in  the  hydrosol,  part  of  it  nevertheless  remains  behind  on  distillation,  and  is 
ultimately  carbonised. 

The  alcogel  of  silicic  acid  is  easily  prepared  by  placing  masses  of  gelatinous  silica 
(containing  8  to  10  per  cent.  SiO*)  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  changing  the  latter  re- 
peatedly till  the  water  of  the  hydrogel  is  completely  replaced  by  alcohol.  An  alcogel 
thus  prepared  from  a  hydrogel  containing  9*35  per  cent,  yielded  by  analysis  8813 
per  cent,  alcohol,  0*23  water,  and  1 1*64  SiO*.  When  immersed  in  water,  the  alcogel  is 
gradually  reconverted  into  the  hydrogel.  By  treating  the  alcogel  with  ether,  benzene, 
carbonic  disulphidc,  and  generally  with  liquids  which  mix  with  alcohol,  compounds  of 
silicic  acid  with  these  several  substances  may  be  obtained;  from  the  ether-compound, 
in  like  manner,  compounds  with  fixed  oils  may  be  produced. 

A  glycerogel  of  silicic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrogel  with  glycerin.  It 
is  a  perfectly  colourless  jelly,  and  so  transparent  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  in  the 
liquid.  Part  of  the  silica  is,  at  the  same  time,  converted  into  a  liquid  compound,  the 
glycerosol  of  silicic  acid.  The  glycerogel  (prepared  from  a  hydrate  containing 
9-36  per  cent,  silica)  was  found  to  contain  87'44  per  cent,  glycerin,  378  water,  and 
8  95  SiO« 

When  the  hydrogel  of  silicic  acid  is  immersed,  first  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric 
ticid,  then  successively  in  stronger  acids,  and  finally  in  the  most  concentrated  acid 
(hydric  sulphate,  H*SO'X  a  gelatinous  sulphuric  acid  compound  is  obtaiued,  the  sul- 
phagel  of  silicic  acid.  It  is  colourless,  transparent,  of  somewhat  smaller  bulk  than  the 
hydrogel,  from  which  it  has  beou  prepared ;  is  not  altered  by  heating  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  gives  up  part  of  its  sulphuric  acid  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. By  dialysation  with  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  hydrogel ;  by  alcohol  into 
alcogel.    Similar  compounds  may  be  formed  with  hydric  nitrate,  acetate,  and  formate. 

Liquid  stannic  acid  is  obtaiued  by  dialysing  stannic  chloride  mixed  with 
caustic  alkali,  or  sodic  stannate  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  both  cases  a  jelly 
is  first  formed,  which,  as  the  salts  are  gradually  removed,  is  reconverted  into  the 
soluble  modification  by  the  small  quantity  of  free  alkali  present :  the  latter  is  re- 
moved by  prolonged  diffusion,  most  readily  after  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  iodine- 
solution.  Liquid  stannic  acid  is  converted  by  heat  into  liquid  raetastannic  acid. 
Both  solutions  are  easily  gelatinised  by  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of 
salts  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gelatinous  stannic  acid  is  reconverted  into  the  liquid 
acid  by  free  alkali,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

A  solution  of  gelatinous  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  prepared  in  the  cold,  and 
containing  only  1  percent.  SiO*,  yields,  iu  like  manner,  liquid  titanic  acid.  By 
heating  liquid  stannic  and  titanic  acids  with  alcohol  and  other  liquids,  compounds 
are  formed  analogous  to  those  obtained  in  like  manner  with  silicic  acid. 

Liquid  tungstie  (or  rather  metatun  gst  ic)  acid  hns  been  already  described 
(p.  911).  A  mixture  of  liquid  tungstic  and  silicic  acids  does  not  gelatinise,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  silico-tungstic  acids  (p.  915). 

Liquid  molybdic  acid  is  obtained,  by  dialysing  a  solution  of  crystallised  sodic 
molybdate  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  for  several  days,  as  a  yellow  liquid 
having  an  astringent  taste  and  acid  reaction.  It  is  very  permanent,  and  when  left  to 
evaporate,  yields  soluble  molybdic  acid  as  a  deliquescent  gummy  mass,  which,  when 
heated,  behaves  like  soluble  tungstic  acid.  Soluble  tungstic  and  molybdic  acids  yield 
crystallisable  salts  by  digestion  with  soda. 

COITARXTB.  A  green  crystalline  mineral,  resembling  vivianite  in  structure, 
found  at  Rottis,  near  Jackets,  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland.  Specific  gravity  =»  2*46.  It 
appears  to  be  a  hvdrated  nickel-phosphate.    (Breithaupt,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  806.) 

Vol.  V.  4  A 
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COUAMTRTnr.  C^H^O".  (Riban,  Bull.  8oc  Chim.  1864,  L  87;  1867.  i. 
79 ;  Laboratory,  i.  324.) — The  activo  principle  of  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  a  purgative  and 
very  poisonous  plant  growing  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy — formerly 
used  for  the  production  of  a  black  dye,  and  for  adulterating  senna.  Coriamyrtin  naj 
be  extracted  from  the  berries  or  the  leaves,  bat  the  young  shoots  gathered  in  March 
yield  the  largest  product  They  are  crushed  in  a  mill,  and  pressed ;  the  juice  is 
treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  freed  from  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphydric  acid,  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  etb*r. 
which  dissolves  the  coriamyrtin,  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation  in  slightly  brown  crystal-, 
which  may  be  rendered  perfectly  white  and  pure  by  one  or  two  crystallisations  £p;» 
boiling  alcohol. 

Coriamyrtin  is  a  white,  bitter,  very  poisonous  substance,  crystallising  in  obliqu* 
rhomboidal  prisms  of  98°  40',  having  the  basal  edges  truncated.  It  is  anhydrous, 
and  melts  at  220°  to  a  colourloss  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
alcoholic  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right :  [a]  ™  24*5  at  20°. 

Coriamyrtin  is  decomposed  by  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  at 
100°,  a  large  quantity  of  iodino  being  separated,  and  a  black  soft  substance  deposited; 
and  if  the  supernatant  liquid  be  decanted,  the  black  substance  washed  with  cold  wator 
and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  solution  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  strong  caustic  soda,  a  fine  purple-red  colour  is  produced,  resembling  that  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  fuchsine.    This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate. 

Jirotnocoriamyrtin,  C"H,<BrJOu>,  is  formed  by  adding  bromine,  drop  by  drop,  to 
coriamyrtin  suspended  in  cold  alcohol.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  fine 
anhydrous  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
having  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 

Chlorine  passed  through  a  mixture  of  coriamyrtin  and  water,  forms  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, composed  of  several  amorphous  chlorinated  compounds,  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated by  successive  crystallisation. 

Action  of  Bases  on  Coriamyrtin. — Most  bases  attack  coriamyrtin  in  presence  of 
water.  With  potash  and  soda  only  brown  compounds  are  obtained;  but  with  lees 
active  bases,  such  as  baryta  and  lime,  coriamyrtin  assumes  the  elements  of  five  mole- 
cule* of  wator,  producing  a  dibasic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  base.  Thus,  when 
boiled  with  excess  of  baryta,  it  forms  the  compound,  C,•HwBa"0,•  =  C*H"0". 
BaO.oII'O ;  and  with  limo-water,  in  like  manner,  the  salt  C*H"Ca"0'*.  These  salts 
do  not  possess  the  bitter  taste  of  coriamyrtin. 

The  acid,  separated  from  them  by  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  remains  on  evaporation 
ns  an  amorphous  mass.  Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  barium 
and  calcium,  with  effervescence,  reproducing  the  salts  just  described. 

Action  of  Acid*. — Coriamyrtin  is  dissolved  and  blackened  by  strong  sidphuric  acid. 
— With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  firms  an  amorphous  nitro-compound,  which  detonates 
whon  heated.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  even  at  1 00°,  but  de- 
composes whon  heated  to  200°  with  the  aqueous  acid  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
that  gas. 

Acetic  anhydride  and  coriamyrtin,  heatel  together  to  110°  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
about  an  hour,  unite  directly  without  elimination  of  wator.  The  soft  mass  thus  pro- 
duced, if  thrown  into  water  to  free  it  from  acetic  acid,  ultimately  falls  to  a  powder, 
which  may  bo  washed  with  cold  water,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  separated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  dried  at  100°  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  transparent,  nearly  colourless,  brittle, 
very  bitter,  melts  below  100°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  the 
composition  C'lP'O",  which  is  that  of  hoxacetic  coriamyrtin  combined  with 
3  at.  water.   Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C»H»0««  +  Z{V-B>OyQ    -    C»H»\C'H«0)«0"  +  3IPO. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  forms  a  similar  compound  with  coriamyrtin. 

BIOTIh  STTTTZh,  CAPKYI.  C'W.— The  tenth  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radi- 
cles, C"H,-+I.    It  has  not  been  isolated. 

Hydride  of  Decyl,  C'H"  (isomeric  with  free  amyl),  is  contained  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  portion  of  American  petroleum  boiling  between  158°  and  163°  (Pe- 
louze  and  Ca hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4],  i.  5 ;  Jahresb.  1863,  pp.  526,  M9).— It  is 
produced  also  by  carefully  mixing  diamylene,  ClpH*,with  bromino,  keeping  the  mixture 
cool,  washing  the  product  with  dilute  potash,  and  drying  it,  then  heating  it  under 
diminished  pressure,  and  submitting  it  to  fractional  distillation  (Wurtz,  Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  1863.  p.  300;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  610).  This  hydrocarbon  resembles  amyl  in 
many  of  its  properties  (Wurtz).  It  has  an  odour  of  lemons.  Specific  gravity  = 
0-757  at  16°  (Pel  ouzo  and  Cahours);  0  763  at  0°  (Wurtz).  Boiling-point 
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158°— 162°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours);  155°— 157°  (Wurtz).  Vapour-density,  obs. 
=  .V040  (Pelouze  and  Cahours)  ;  5*05  (Warts) ;  calc.  ■»  4  91. 

Cklorideof  Decyl,  Cl,H*'Cl,  obtained  from  tho  hydride  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
is  a  liquid  of  a  light  amber  colour,  boiling  at  200° — 204 J  (Pelouze  aud  Cahours) ; 
190°— 200°  (Wurtz).  With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields,  amongst  other  products,  a 
hydrocarbon,  which  boils  between  158°  and  160°,  and  forms  a  heavy  oil  with  bromine. 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

EKTTCADIC  ACID.  C^H^O*. — An  acid  isomeric  with  erucic  acid  (ii.  501  \  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  that  elai'dic  acid  boars  to  oleic  acid.  It  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  gas  on  erucic  acid,  anil  when  recrystallisod  from  alcohol, 
forms  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  mass,  melting  at  59°  to  60°,  and  solidifying  at 
58°  to  59°  to  a  shining  mass  of  fine  needles.  It  becomes  coloured  and  odorous  at 
120°.  Its  sodium-salt,  prepared  like  that  of  erucic  acid,  becomes  coloured  at  110°. 
(Websky,  J.pr.  Chem.  lviii.  469.) 

SSERZ1TS.   Syn.  with  Physostiomine  (iv.  635). 

EUGETIC  ACID.    See  Addenda  to  vol.  ii.  p.  968. 

OLYOMOOEL. ,     ^  Ac|D8  (  1Q89) 

GLYCEROSOL.  > 

OURJUV-BALSAM,   Syn.  with  Wood-oil  (y.  1045). 

OTTKJYJirzo  AOXB.  The  resin  left  on  distilling  off  tho  volatile  oil  of  gurjun- 
balsam. 


I    See  Colloidal  Acids  (p.  1088). 
) 

IT.    (iii.  232).— Tho  formula  for  calculating  tho  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  air,  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  should  be : 

(Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  dry  air) .  P^3.  +  Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  vapour. 

P 

When  tho  air  is  not  saturated,  if  be  the  elastic  force  of  tho  vapour  at  the  dew- 
point,  and     the  elastic  forco  of  the  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  then : 

(Weight  of  cub.  K  .  ^  ♦  (Weight  of  e«h.  ft  of  v»po,r  at  «»)  .  § 

=  Weight  of  cubic  feet  of  moist  air  not  saturated. 

This  latter  formula  may  be  deduced  from  tho  formula  given  on  p.  232,  vol.  iii.,  for 
tho  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  non-saturated  air,  by  substituting  therein  the  value  of 
tho  weight  of  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  determined  according  to  the  corrected 
formula  above  given.* 

X80DY/X.CXTB.  C«HH0•  =  CH'KKHK).— This  saccharine  substance,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  quercitrin  (p.  7)  under  the  influence  of  acids,  is  isomeric  with 
mannite  and  dulcite.  It  crystallises  very  easily,  in  large,  transparent,  regularly-deve- 
loped crystals,  resembling  those  of  cane-sugar :  they  are  hard,  grate  between  the  teeth, 
tasto  sweeter  than  grape-sugar,  dissolve  in  2*09  pts.  water  at  18°,  and  easily  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  The  solution  is  dextrorotatory.  Isodulcite  is  not  fermentable.  It  melts, 
with  loss  of  water,  between  105°  and  110°,  is  coloured  yellow  to  brown  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  alkalis,  and  reduces  cupric  oxide.  1,000  c.c.  of  a  copper-solution, 
equivalent  to  5  grms.  grape-sugar,  are  reduced  by  5*288  grins,  isodulcite. 

Jsodulcito,  heated  **ith  hydriodic  acid  (or  with  iodine  and  phosphorus),  is  converted 
into  a  black  mass,  and  yields  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  volatile  iodine-compound. 
By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  an  acid  resembling  saccharic  acid,  with  traces  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Kitro-isodulcite,  CH^NO'J'O*,  separates  from  a  solution  of  isodulcite  in  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  a  white  uncry stall isable  body,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  explodes  slightly  by  heat,  and  by  percussion.  (Hlas  i  - 
wetz  and  Pfaundles,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvii.  362.) 

LASERPITIN.  C^H^7.  (Feldmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxv.  336;  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i.  457.)— A  bitter  priuciple  contained  in  the  root  of  Lascriiitium 
latifoliuiti,  and  exhibiting  considerable  analogy  to  those  which  are  extracted  from 
Athamanta,  PeuccdanuHi,  Lnpcratoria,  and  other  plants  of  the  composite  order.  It 
is  extracted  by  macerating  the  root  with  strong  alcohol,  and  when  purified  from  an 

•  F»i  Mn'je  cotroctioiu  I  am  Indrtitcd  Co  ihe  kin.1n.  ss  of  Mr.  V.  \V  I.itli  uu.  of  CanibrM <<•.—  It  W 
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Adhering  resin  by  mean*  of  acetate  of  lead,  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms.  It  is  tastoless  and  inodorous  when  pure  ;  insoluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling 
neat ;  soluble  in  benzene,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  especially  in  chloroform ;  soluble  also 
in  ether  and  in  carbonic  disulphide.  It  melts  at  114°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  s 
resinous  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  sub- 
lime* in  oily  drops.    The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  water. 

Laserpitin  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  Strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  dissolvo  it,  but  the  solutions  are  precipitated  by  water.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  lead-acetate,  silrer- 
uitrato,  or  potassium-iodide.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  150°  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  to  200°  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  black  pitchy  mass. 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  alcoholic  potash,  laserpitin  is  resolved  into  angelic 
acid  and  laserol,  C'H^O',  a  crystalline  resin  procipitable  by  sulphuric  acid : 

C«H"0T  ♦  H*0    -    C"H«0*  +  2C*HH>». 

LaterpttiD.  Laserol.  Au^'ic 

the  decomposition  being  analogous  to  that  of  athamantin  (i.  430)  into  oreoselin  aai 
raleric  acid : 

C^H^O*  ♦  H«0    -    CuH»fO«  +  2C»HM0*. 

Atbaroantln.  Oreoselto.  Valeric 

acid. 

The  root  of  Laserpitium  latifoUum  yields,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  volatile  oil,  similar  in  taste  and  odour  to  oil  of  pelargonium.  This  oil  does  not 
yield  angolic  acid  by  oxidation. 

&ITHOrBLUO  AOID.    C*H"0«.    (Gob el,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  $1- 
Ettling,  ibid,  xxxix.  242.— "Wohlor,  ibid.  xli.  150.— Heumann.  ibid.  xli. 
Malaguti  and  Sarzeau,  Compt.  rend.  xv.  518. — Grm.  xvii.  375  )— A  crysullii* 
acid,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  some  kinds  of  oriental  bezoars  (i.  584).  Ta 
extract  it,  the  bezoars  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  crystals,  which  fws 
slowly  on  cooling  the  solution  and  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  are  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation,  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal.    Or,  the  bezoars,  after  being  ex- 
hausted with  water,  are  treated  for  24  hours  with  cold  dilute  ammonia;  the  fil- 
trate is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  lithofellic  acid  is  precipitated  ty 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  washed.    The  acid  precipitated  from  alkaline  solutions  re- 
quires still  to  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Lithofellic  acid  crystallises  in  very  small,  clear,  rhombic  prisms,  with  oblique  ef- 
faces; hard  and  easily  pulverisable.  Melts  at  204°  (Gobel),  205°  (Wohler),  and 
solidifies,  when  not  heated  above  its  melting-point,  to  an  opaque  crystalline  maw. 
When  heated  a  few  degrees  above  its  melting-point,  it  solidifies  to  a  clear  amorphous 
glass,  which  becomes  electric  when  rubbed,  and  melts  at  105 3  to  1 10°  to  a  viscid  mass. 
Alcohol  poured  upon  this  amorphous  acid  produces  a  large  number  of  fine  cracks, 
and  the  acid,  when  left  in  contact  with  a  little  alcohol,  again  becomes  crystalline 
(Wobler).  The  acid  slowly  excites  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  (Wi nek) er).  It 
dissolves  in  29  pts.  of  alcohol  at  20°,  and  in  6  J  pta,  of  bailing  alcohol;  the  solution 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  acid  dissolves  in  444  pts.  of  ether  at  20°,  and  in  47  pta  of 
boiling  ether. 

Lithofellic  acid,  when  melted  in  contact  with  the  air,  volatilises  in  white  vapours, 
which  exhale  an  aromatic  odour.  By  dry  distillation  it  loses  1  at.  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  an  acid  oil  *0\  called  pyro lithofellic  acid.  Lithofellic  acid 
dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  becomes  milky  on  addi- 
tion of  water.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  yellow  acid,  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
crystallising  therefrom,  and  containing  C^H^NO^H}*.    (Malaguti  and  8arz«au.) 

Lithofellic  acid,  heated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  violet  coloration 
similar  to  that  which  is  produced  in  like  manner  by  the  biliary  acids. 

The  litho  fellates  are  but  little  known.  The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  al- 
kalis and  alkaline  carbonates. — The  ammonium-tali  is  known  only  in  solution.— The 
potassium*  and  ammonium-salts  are  amorphous  and  gummy. — The  barium -saU  farm* 
crystals  very  soluble  in  alcohol. — A  lead-salt,  of  variable  composition,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  on  mix- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  containing  a  little  ammonia,  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead. — The  silver-salt,  obtained  in  like  manner  by  precipitation,  appears  to  contain 
C-"II»AgO\ 

kaclttazv.   Syn.  with  Mohistaxxic  Acid  (iii.  1049). 
WurAPtJJtPUEATE3.    See  Purpi-haths  (iv.  748). 
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MUOOYXO  ACID.  CE*0\  (F.  Bode,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  cxzxii.  95 ;  Jabresb. 
1864,  p.  400.) — A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the 
chlorinated  acid,  CH'Cl'O4,  obtained  by  treating  mucic  acid  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  (iii.  1058).  On  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields 
muconic  acid  as  a  white  laminar  mass,  melting  at  195°,  solidifying  at  185°,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  soluble  in  110  pte.  of  water  at  16°,  and  crys- 
tallising from  hot  water  in  long  prisms,  often  grouped  in  stars. 

The  muconates  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  and  amorphous ;  the  ammonium- 
salt  (but  not  the  free  acid)  gives  a  reddish  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  and,  if  not 
too  dilute,  a  white  precipitate  with  silver-nitrate. — The  neutral  zinc-salt,  C*H*Zn"0\ 
separates  from  Lot  water  as  a  white  amorphous  mass.  The  ethylic  ether  is  a  colourless 
liquid  which  sinks  in  water. 

HAPHTHTL-COWPotjnDB.  Nitrate  of  Diazonaphthalene,  C"H*N*. 
NHO",  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  arid  on  moistened  nitrate  of  naphthylamine, 
and  is  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution  filtered  from  a 
brown-red  amorphous  product,  in  white,  easily  soluble,  explosive  needles. — Perbro- 
mide  of  Diazonaphthalene,  CuH*N*.HBr*,  prepared  like  the  corresponding  ben- 
zene-compound (iv.  431),  forms  orange-yellow  crystals. — The  platinum-salt,  2(C,#H8N*. 
HCl).PtCi4,  forms  short,  yellowish,  nearly  insoluble  prisms.— Diaz  on  ap  h  tholim- 
ide,  CII'N'.HN,  passes  over  as  a  yellowish  oil  when  the  substance  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  perbromide  is  distilled  with  water.  It  smells  like  naphtha- 
lene, and  turns  brown  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Naphthyl-hydrate,ot  Napht hyl-alcohol,  Cx§H'0  -  CuHT.H.O.— -Produced, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  diazonaphthalene  is 
boiled : 

C'«H«N»  +  H»0    =.    C'HK)  +  N*. 

When  purified  by  solution  in  potash,  precipitation  with  acetic  acid,  and  distillation,  it 
forms  shining  white  laminae,  which  melt  at  91°  to  a  colourless  oil.  It  volatilises 
without  decomposition,  burns  with  a  smoky  flame ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene;  smells  like  creosote,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It 
unites  with  strong  bases,  forming  easily  decomposible  compounds ;  is  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  nitro-compounds,  and  by  bromine  into  bromonaphthyl-alcohol.  (Griess, 
Chem.  Soc  J.  xix.  90;  Jahresb.  1 866,  p.  459.) 

Naphthytsulphydrate,  CUH7.H.S.— Produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (sincand  sulphuric  acid)  on  naphthylsulphurous  chloride  (p.  561): 

C"H'ClSO«  +  3H*    -    C"H«S  +  HC1  +  2H'0. 

It  passes  over  on  distillation  as  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  an  unplea- 
sant odour,  a  specific  gravity  of  1-146  at  23°,  boiling  without  decomposition  at  285°, 
not  miscible  with  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alkalis,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  acts  strongly  on  finely  pulverised  mercuric  oxide,  forming  naphtkyl-mercwric 
sulphide,  (Cl,H,),Hg'S,l  which  separates  from  hot  alcohol  as  a  pale-yellow  powder. 
— The  corresponding  lead-compound,  (Cl*H')2Pb"SI,  is  deposited  as  a  lemon-yellow 
fusible  precipitate,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  lead-acetate  and  naphthylsul- 
phydrate. — The  copper-compound  is  a  pale-yellow  precipitate. 

Naphthyl-di  sulphide,  (Cl#HT)*S-r,  separates,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylsulphydrate  saturated  with  ammonia  or  potash,  in 
yellow  monoclinic  crystals.  It  melts  at  85°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  in  ether.  In  contact  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  reconverted  into 
naphthylsulpnydrate.    (Schertel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  91.) 

nitropopuiic  ACID.  Syn.  with  Dinitrosalicylie  acid.  (Sec  8aljctlic  Acid, 
p.  139). 

OLELAJTSKros.  An  alkaloid  contained,  together  with  pseudocurarine,  in  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  oleander.    (See  Pskudoctrarink,  iv.  743.) 

PTBOIlTHOrELLIO  ACID.    See  Ltthofrjaic  Actd  (p.  1092). 

Bum.  Syn.  with  Dbcyl  (p.  1090). 

SUXFHAGBX.    See  Colloidal  Acids  (p.  1089). 
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Quiniciue   — 

Quinide   — 

Quinidinc 

Salts  of  Quinidine  .      .  ■  LL 

Etbylqninidiue       .      .      .  .16 

Quinine   — 

Hydrates  of  Quinine     .      .      .  11 

Quinine-salts   lfi 

Derivatives  of  Quinine : 
**  By  Addition. 

Ilydroquininc  ...»  21 

Todnquinine     .       .       .   i-> 

Oxyquinine     .      .      .      .  — 


2.  By  Substitution.  TAOn 

Mx'thvlquinine  25 

Ethylq  uinine  ....  — 

Benzoyl  quinine       ...  26 

Quinine-sulphuric  acid  ....  — 

Quinoa-seeds   — 

Quinoldine   — 

Quinoll   — 

Quinoleine  (s.  Chinoline,  L  869). 
Quinonamic  acid  (a  Quinoylamic  acid). 

Quinonamide   — 

Quinone   2Z 

Mono-,  I  >i-.  and  Tri-chloroquinone.  28 
Tetrachloroquinone,  Perchloro- 

quinone,  or  Chloranil  ...  29 

Quinomc  acid   3D 

Quinotannic  acid   — 

Quinova-bitter  (s  Quinovin). 

Quinova-sugar   21 

Quinovatannic  acid  ....  — 
Quinovatic  acid  (a.  Quinovin). 

Quinovic  acid   — 

Quinovin   32 

Quinoyl   — 

Quinoylamic  acid   — 

Quinoylamides : 

Quinoyl-diamide  ....  23 
Dichloroquinnyl-diamidc,  Dichloro- 

quinonamide  or  Chloranilaroidc  .  — 

Diphenyl-qoinoyl-diamidc     .      .  — 

Dipheny)HuchlonH{uineyl-dlamide .  — 

Quinoylic  acid   24 

Dichloroquinoylic,  Dichloroquinonic 

or  Chloranilic  acid      ...  — 

Quintessence  ....*.  — 

Qiiiuto   — 

Quirinus  oil   — 

R 

Raccmic  acid   — 

Raccmates  .      .      .  .36 

Nitroracemic  acid               •      •  82 

Racemic  ethers: 

Kthyl -racemic  acid  ....  — 

Methyl -racemic  acid      ...  4° 
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41 


4fi 
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71 


II 
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Racemocarlxmic  or  Dcaoxalic  acid  . 
Radiation  and  Conduction  of  Heat  . 

Radiation  

Identity  of  Radiant  Heat  and 

Light   

Emission  of  Radiant  Heat 
Absorption  of  Radiant  Heat  . 
Transmission  of  Radiant  Heat, 

Conduction  of  Heat  •  .  • 
Radicles  or  Radicals  .  • 

Radiolite  • 

Radish  • 

Radish,  Oil  of  

liamalina  

Rammelsbcrgite  « 

Randanitc  « 

Rangoon  Tar  (a.  Naphtha,  ir.  8). 

Ranunculus  

Rnpakivi  

Rape  

Raphanatmito  

Raphanus  (a.  Radiah) 
Raphilite  ...... 

Rastolvte  ...... 

Ratannta  ...... 

Ratanhine  

Ratoffkite  

Raumite  

Razomoffskin  

Realgar  

Rectification  

Red  antimony  ..... 
Red  chalk  or  Reddle  .... 
Red  copj)er-ore  ..... 
Red  dyes  (a.  Dyeing,  ii.  855). 
Red  haematite  or  Red  iron  ore      .  . 

Red  iron-vitriol  

Red  lead  

Red  lead-ore  ...... 

Red  manganese  

Red  ochre  

Red  pigments 
Red  hilver-ore 

I*yrargyrite 
Red  vitriol     ....  .  7_& 

Red  zinc-ore  

Reddle  

Rcdruthite  ...... 

Reduction  

Reflection  and  Refraction  (s.  Light,  iii. 

608.  and  Radiation  of  Heat,  v.  43,  41). 

Rf^ulus  

Reinet's  salts  

Reissncherite.  .  ... 

Remingtonite  • 

Remohnite  (a.  Atacamite,  L  429). 

Renaaelae'rite  

Rcaigallum  

Resinapitic  acid  ..... 

Reainates  ...... 

Ro^inein  or  Rc&inone  ...» 
Resins  

A.  Resins  exuding  from  Plants 

B.  Fossil  Resins 


e  (a,  Proustite,  ir.  740,  and 
J,  iv.  763). 


C.  Resins  extracted  from  Plants  by 

Alcohol   — 

Resorcin   82 

Respiration   — 

Theory  of  respiration  82 
Absorption  of  oxygen  Sfi 
Exhalation  of  carbonic  acid   .      .  8ft 
Absorption  and  exhalation  of  ni- 
trogen  .  y<i 

Qualities  of  respiratory  oxygen  — 


-I 
81  ! 


Place  of  oxidation  . 

Qualities  of  expired  air 

Cutaneous  respiration 

Intestinal  respiration 

Air-bladder  oi  fishes 

Respiration  of  eggs 

Variations  in  the  quantity  of  car 
bonic  acid  exhaled 

Consumption  of  oxygen 

Breathing  impure  air 
Rctene  .... 
Retene-gulphuric  acid 
Retinalite 

Retinaphtha  .  . 
Rctinasphalt  . 
Retime  acid  .  .  . 
Reunite  .... 
Retinole  and  Retinyl 
Rftisterene  .  .  . 
Retort  .... 


P40B 

21 
23 


25 
21 


Retzhanvite  . 

Retxite  (a,  Edelforaite,  iL  861) 
Reussin  .... 
Rhamnetin 

Rhamnin  .  .  . 
Rhamnocathartin  . 
Rhamnotannic  acid  • 
Rharnnoxanthin  .  . 
RhamnuB  .  .  . 
Rhaponticin  (s.  Chrysophanic  acid,  L 
958). 

Rheadic  acid  

Rheic  add,  Rhein  (s,  Chrysophanic  acid, 
L  958). 

Rheomcter  

Rheostat  

Rheum  (a.  Rhubarb,  p.  107). 
Rheumin  (s.  Chrysophanic  acid,  i.  938). 

Rhodanidcs  

Rhodeoretin  (a.  Convolvulin,  ii.  15). 
Rhodeoretinol         1  s.  ConvorrutiBolic 
Rhodeoretinolic  acid  J    ii.  li. 

Rhodium  

Rhodium,  Alloys  of  ... 
Rhodium,  Chlorides  of  . 
Rhodium,  Cyanide  of  (s.  Cyanides,  iL 
271). 

Rhodium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of . 
Rhodium,  Oxides  of      .      .  . 
Rhodium,  Oxygen-salts  of  .  . 

Rhodium,  Sulphides  of  .       .       .  . 
RhrKlium-compounda,  Ammoniacal 
Rhodium-gold  (p.  102) 
Rhodizite  ....*. 

Rhodizonic  acid  

Rhodochrome  

Rhodochrosite  

Rhodonite  

Ithodophyllite  (s.  Rhodochrome). 
Rhodotannic  acid,  or  Rhodoxanthin 
Rhomb-spar  ...... 

Rhubarb  

Rhubarbaric  acid,  or  Rhul>ort>arin  (a 

Chrvsophanic  acid,  L 

Rhus  

Ricinelanlamide  

RicmcIaTdic  acid  

Ricinelaidin  • 

Ricinic  acid  • 

Ricininc   • 

Ricinoleamide  

Riciuoleic  add  

Ricino-margaritic    and  Ricino-stearic 

acids  
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Rieraannite  (s.  Allophane,  L  132). 
Rinmann'a  green  (s,  Cobalt-gTten,  i 
1057). 

Riolite   111 

Kipidolite  . 
Risigallo  (&>  Realgar). 
Rittingerite  . 
Rivulin  .       .  , 
Robinic  acid  . 
Robiniin 
Robinin 
Koccellanilide 
Roccellic  acid 
Roceellic  anhydride 
Roccellic  ethers 
Roccellinin 
RochcUe-salt  . 
Rochlandite  (s.  Serpentine). 
Rock-cork 
Rock-crystal  . 
Rock-milk 

Rock-salt  (s.  Sodium,  Chloride  of,  p.  831) 
Rock-soap 
Rcomcrite 
Rccesleritc 
Roettisitc 

Romanzovite  Hi 

Rosaniline 

Hydrocyan-rosaniline 
Rose,  Oil  of  . 
Rose  quartz  (s.  Quartz,  p.  1). 

Roseine  116. 

Roselite  .      .  . 
Rosellan  or  Rositc . 
Rosemary.  Oil  of  . 
Koscnite  (s.  Plagionite,  iv.  661). 
Roseo-chromic  salts  (s.  Chromium,  L  951) 
Rose-cobaltic  salts 
Rosette-copper  (s.  Copper,  ii.  83). 
Rosewood,  Oil  of  . 
Rositc  (g,  Rosellan). 
Rosolic  acid  . 

Rothoffkite  118 

Rottlera  . 
Rottlerin 

Roncou  (s.  Annotto,  L  307). 
Rubeanbydric  acid 
Rubellau 
Rubcllite 
Rubcrythric  acid 
Rubia  fa.  Madder,  iiL  740). 

Rubiacic  acid  112 

Kubiacin 

Rubiadiu  120 

Chlororubiadin 
Rubiadipin 

Rubiafln  121 

Rubiagin  . 

Rubian  122 

Rubianic  acid  12b. 

Rubianin  126. 

Rubichloric  acid 
Chlororubin 

Rubiflehydran  121 

Rubidinc 
Rubidium 
Rubidium,  Bromide  of  .      .      .      •  1211 
Rubidium,  Chloride  of 
Rubidium,  Cyanide  of 

Kubidiom,  lietection  and  Estimation  of  — 


Kubidium,  Ferrocyanitle  of  (s 
Rubidium,  Hydrate  of  . 
Kubidium,  Iodide  of 
Rubidium,  Oxygen -sal  Is  of 


PACK 

Rubihydran   13J 

Rubindenic  acid  (a.  Isamic  acid,  iiL  403). 

Rubinic  acid   13_2. 

Rubiretin   — 

Kubitannic  acid   — 

Rubrinitric  acid   — 

Ruby   — 

Rue,  Oil  of   — 

Ruftgallic  acid   iaa 

Rufimoric  acid      .....  — 

Rutin   134 

Rum   — 

Rumicin   — 

Rusiochine   — 

Rutamide  (s.  Capramide,  L  742). 
Ruthenhypcric  acid  (a.  Ruthenium, 

Oxides  of,  p.  137). 
Rutheniocyanides  (s.  Cyanides  of 

Ruthenium,  ii.  271). 

Ruthenium   — 

Ruthenium,  Alloys  of    .      .      .      ,  13ft 

Ruthenium,  Chlorides  of  .  .  — 
Ruthenium,  Cyanides  of  (a.  Cyanides, 

ii.  271). 

Ruthenium,  Detection  and  Estimation 

of   — 

Ruthenium,  Oxides  of  .      .      .      .  132 

Ruthenium,  Sulphides  of  138 

Ruthenium-compounds,  Ammoniacal    .  — 

Rutferfordite   132 

Rmfc  acid  (s.  Capric  acid,  L  742). 

Rutile   — 

Rutilin   — 

Rulin   — 

Rurin-sugar   HI 

Rutinic  acid  (s.  Rutin). 

Rutyl   — 

Rutylcne   — 

Ryacolite  or  Rhyacolitc       ...  — 

Rye   — 


Sabadilla  seeds  ...» 

Sabadilline  .... 

ilydrosabadilline  .  .  . 
Saccbaramide  .... 
Saccharic  acid  ...» 
Saccharic  ethers  .... 

Saccharid  

Saccharides  

Saccharimeter  . 

Saccharito  

Saccharo'id  

Saccharomctcr  .... 
Saccharum  (s.  Sugar). 
Sacchulmin,  Sacchulmic  acid 
Safety-lamp  (s.  Combustion,  L  HQ). 

Safety-tube  

Salllorite  

Safllowcr  

Safranin  

Saffron  

Sagapenum  ..... 

Sagcnite  

Sago  

Sahlite  

Sal  


112 


113 
144 


145 


p.  129). 


.  1311 

.  Lil 


Salamander  

Salangana  

Salcp  

Salhydramidc  (a.  Hydro salicylamide, 
iii.  218). 

Salicin 


146 


112 
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Renzosalicin  . 

Chlorosalicin  .... 

Plutnbosalicin 

Salieosyl  

Sal  icy  1  

Salic y  1 -acot ic  acid  .... 
Salicvlamic  acid  .... 

fotroealicylamic  acid  * 

Ethylaalicvlamic  acid 

Bcn'xovlsalicvlamic  acid  . 

Cumylaalicylamic  acid   .  • 

Salicylamide  

Salicylic  acid  

Salicylates 

Bromoaalicylic  acids 

Chlorosalicylic  acids 

Iodosalicylic  acida  . 

Nitroaalicylic  acids . 

Oxysalicylic  acida  . 
Salicylic  anhydride* 
Salicylic  chlorohydrate  . 
Salicvlic  ethers  .... 

Mcthylsalicylio  acid 

Methyl-broraosalicylic  aciti 

MethVl-chlorosalicvlic  acid 

Methyl-nitrosalicylic  acids 

Ethyfsalicylic  acid 

Ethvl-bromosalicylic  acids 

Ethyl-dichloro*alicylic  acid  . 

Ethyl-nitrosalicylic  acid 

Ethylenc-salic} lie  acid  . 

Amylsalicylic  acid 

Salicylide  

Salicylimide  

Salicylol  

Compounds  of  salicylol  with  acid 
sulphites  of  alkali  metals 

Metallic  Derivatives  of  Salicylol : 
Scrficylite*       •  . 

Organic  Derivatives  of  Salicylol ! 
Arctnmlicylol,  A'C.  . 

Rromosal  icy  lots 

Chlorosalicylols 

Cyanoaalicylol       .      •  • 

Iodosalicylol  .... 

Xitrosalicvlol  .... 

Sulphosalieylol 
Salicyl-sulphuric  acid  (s.  Sulphosali- 

cylic  acid,  p.  525). 
Salicyluric  acid  .... 
Saligenin  

Chlorosaligenins     .  . 
Saliglycic  acid  (s.  Salicyluric  acid). 

Salirctin  

Salisburia  

Salite  (s.  Sahlite). 

Salithol  (s.  Phenetol,  iv.  3H1). 


raos 

112 


Saliva 

Sallow-thorn  or  Sea-buckthorn 
Hippophai?,  iii.  155). 

Salmiac  

Salmonic  acid  . 
Salsaparillin  (s.  Sarsaparillin). 
Salsola  .      .      .  . 
Salt 

Salt  gardens  .... 
Salt  lakes  .... 
Salt  springs  . 

Sal»|>etre  ...» 

Salt-radicle  . 

Sails,  Nomenclature  of  . 

Salvia  

•Salylic  acid  .... 
Samadcra      .  •  . 
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mi 


163 

mi 
ISA 
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167 

ms 

169 

HQ 
111 


112 


114 
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Samarakite  • 

Sambucus  .  .  .  .  .  • 
Samech  paracelsi  • 

Samolte  

Samphan  (s.  Sapan). 

Sand  

Sandal-wood  . 

Santalin  or  Santalic  acid 
Sandaraca  (a.  Realgar,  L  386). 

Sandarach  

San  del -wood  (s.  Sandal- wood). 

Sanguinaria  

Sanguinarine  

Sanguisorba  

Sanidin  

Sanidophyr  ...... 

Santalic  acid,  Santalide,  Santalin,  4c 

(s.  Sandal -wood,  p.  187). 
Santonin  .... 

San  ton  a  tea 

Rromosantonin 

Chloroaantonin 

Di-  and  Tri-chloroaantonin 

Santorin  

Snoria  ..... 
Sa  pan-red  .... 
Saphire  (a.  Sapphire). 
Sapogenin  .... 
Snponarin  .... 
Saponification 

Saponin  ..... 
Scnegin :  Potygalie  acid 
Sa|>onite  (a,  Soapstone). 
Saporetin  .... 
Sappare,  Sapparite  (a.  Kyanite,  UL 
Sapphire  .... 
Sapphire-quartz 
Saprochrome  .... 
Sapucaia  ...» 
Saracenia  . 

Sarcine  

Sarcocolla  .... 
Saroocollin  .... 
Sarcolite  .... 
Sarcosine  .... 

Sard  

Sardachates  .... 
Sardonyx  ...» 
Sarsaparilla-root  . 
Sarsaparillin  .      .      .  • 
Sassafras-oil  .... 
Sassafras- root . 
Sassafrid       .      •  . 
Sassafrin  (a.  Sassarubrin). 
Sassa-gum  .... 
Sassaparilla  (s.  Snrsaparilla). 
Sassarubrin  .... 
Saasolin  or  Sassolite     .  • 
Satersbergite  .      .      .  . 
Saturation  .... 
Saturation,  Capacity  of  . 
Satumus       .      .      .  • 
Saualpite  .... 
Sanldammar  . 

Sauasurite  .... 
Savine,  Oil  of. 

Savite  

Saynite  

Scabiosa  

Scales  of  fiahc<  and  amphibia  . 
Scamraonic  acid  (s.  Jalapic  acid,  uL 
Scammonin  (s.  Jalapin.  tu.  438). 
Si-ammoiiolic  acid  (s  J»lapinolic  acid,  lii. 
Scammonv  .... 
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Scapolite  2Qa 

Scarbroite  2M. 

Schabasitc  (*.  Chabazite,  L  843). 
Schapbachite  (a.  Bismuth-silver,  L  597). 
Scheele's  green 

Scheeletine  — 

Scheelite  — 

Scheererite 

Schcflerito  — 

Schleretinite  — 

Schneiderite  ......  — 

Schurlamite  or  Schorlomitc   ...  — 
Schorlite  (a.  Topaz,  p.  874). 
Schorlomite  (a.  Schorlamite). 

Schreibcraite  205 

Schrottcritc  — 

Schulxite  (a.  Coelcatin,  L  1069). 

Scilla  raaritima  — 

ScUlitia  (a.  Scilla). 

Scirpua  206 

Sclcrogen      .  ....  2112 

Scolecite  (including  Mesolite)       .       .  — 

Scolexcrose  208 

Scoparin  — 

Scordeln  — 

Scorilite  — 

Scorodite  — 

Scorza  209 

Scoraonexft  — 

Scrophularia  — 

Scurvy-grass  (s.  Cochlcaria,  L  1062). 

Scutc-llarin  — 

Scyllite  — 

Sea-salt  

Sea-water  (a.  Water,  p.  1019). 

Sea- weed  

Sebacic  ncid  

Senates  

Ipomxcic  acid  .... 
Sebacic  ethers: 

MethyUc  sebate 

K  thy  fie  sebate 

Diglycerylic  sebate  or  Sebin  . 

Sebacin  

Sebaraic  acid  

Scbamide  

Sebin  

Secale  cereale  (a,  Cereals,  L  823). 
Secale  cornutum  .... 
Secondary  alcohols        .       .  » 
Secondary  Amides  and  Amities 

Sciguctte  salt  — 

Seladonitc  — 

Selbite  — 

Sclenaldine  — 

Selenarsin  — 

Selenetbyl  — 

Sclenhydric  acid  — 

Sclcnic  acid  (p.  230) 

Selenitic*  and  Solenhydratcs  .  .  219 

Seleniocyanatcs  — 

Seleniocyanic  acid  22Q 

Seleniocyanic  anhydride  ...  — 
Seleniocyanic  ethers  ....  221 
Selenioos  acid  (p.  226). 

Selenite  — 

Selcnites  (p  226). 
Selenium. 

Selenium,  Bromide  of  .  ...  ¥93 
Selenium,  Chlorides  of  .      .  .  — 

Selenium,  Cyanides  of  (p.  220). 
Selenium,  Detection  and  hsumation  of : 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions     .      .      .  221 

2.  Kcnctioti9  io  solution  ...  — 


210 


212 
2i;l 
211 


21* 


218 


<L  Estimation  and  Separation . 

4.  Atomic  weight  of  Selenium 
Selenium,  Fluoride  of  ... 
Selenium,  Iodides  of  ... 
Selenium,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids  of 

I*rotoxide?     .  . 

Dioxide  or  Seleuious  oxide 

Selenious  acid  , 
Sclenitea  .      .      .       ,  , 

Selenic  acid  

Selena  tea  

Selenium,  Oxychloride  of 

Selenium,  Sulphides  of  .       .       .  , 

Semecarpus  ...... 

Semen  Cina;  , 

Semen  Coccognidii  , 

Scmibenzidam  

Seminaphthalidam  . 
Seminaphthylamine 

Semi-opal  

Senarmontite  

Seneca  oil  

Senegal  gum  («.  Gum,  ii.  954). 
Senegin  or  Seneguin  (a.  Saponin  p.  193). 

Senna   

Sepeerine  (p.  Sipeerine). 

Sepia  , 

Sepiolite  (a.  Meerschaum,  iii.  864). 
Scpirine  (a.  S  pcerinc). 

Septaria  « 

Serbian  (a.  Miloschin). 
Sericic  acid  (s.  Myristic  acid). 

Sericin  , 

Sericite  

Sericolite  

Serolin  

Serous  fluid  , 

Serpentarin  

Serpentine  

Serpentine-asbestos  , 
Serpentine-dolomite  , 

Scrpentinite  

Serratula      ...  . 
Serum  of  blood  (s.  Blood,  L  608). 

Serum  of  milk  

Sesame-oil  

Solcria  cearulea  . 

Sesqui  

Seven  te  

Sexangulite  , 

Seybertite  (a.  Clintonite,  L  1020). 
Shea-butter  ...... 

Shellac  or  Shell -lac      .      .      .  , 

Shepardite  

Sibcrite  

Siccatives  , 

Sida  carpinifolia  , 

Sidcrite  

Sidcrubolc  

Siderochalcite  

Sideroconite  , 

Siderodote  

Sideroferrite  

Siderographite  

Sideroroelano  

Sidcropharmacolite  (s.  Abirhite,  L  1). 

fcideroplefite  

Sideroschisolite  

Siderose   

Sidcrosilicitc  .  . 
Siderotantalite  (?.  Tantalite). 

Siderotype  

Sieberite  

Siegenite  (s.  Xickel-linmcite,  iv.  44). 
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232 


240 
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Sienite  (a  Syenite). 

Silex  

Silica 

Silicates,  alcoholic  (a.  Silicic  ethers). 
Silicates,  metallic 


PAOI 


PAOR 


J210 


•212 


Quantitative  Analysis :  Estimation 

of  Silica  2i5 

Silicates  containing  only  Monatomic 
and  Diatomic  Metals:  Silicates 
of  Protoxities, 
Silicates  containing  Triatomic  Me- 
tals :  Silicates  of  Sestptioxides. 
Silicates  containing  Monatomic, 
Diatomic,  and  Triatomic  Metals : 
Double  Silicates, 
Anhydrous  silicates    .       .      .  2fiQ 
Hydiated  silicates      .      .      .  2t»l 
Compounds  or  Mixtures  of  Silicates 
with  other  Salts. 
With  Al um i nates,  Borates,  Chlo- 
rides, Fluorides,  Sulphates,  Ti- 

tanates  202 

With  Tungstatcs,  Zirconates,  and 

Niobatee  2H3 

Silicic  ethers  — 

SUicides,  metallic  265 

Sihcides,  organic  Sfifi 

Silicium  (a,  Silicon). 

suSSE?"}  *■"-«- »■*»>•  I 

SUicofluoridea  (a  Silicon,  Fluoride  of,  p. 

270). 

Silicon,  Bromide  of       ....  2*i>i 

Silicohydric  bromide 
SUicon,  Chloride  of       .      .  . 

Silicohydric  chloride 
Silicon,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

Atomic  weight  of  silicon       .      .  202 
SUicon,  Fluoride  of      ....  210 

Silicofluoric  acid 

Siliconuoridea  ....  271 
SUicon,  Hydride  of: 

SUiciuretted  hydrogen    .      .      .  212 

Silicon,  Iodides  of  274 

SUicon,  Nitride  of  .      .  * 
SUicon,  Oxides  and  Hydrates  of 

a.  Leucone  81*11*0* 

A.  Chrvseone,  Silicone  Si*H«0*     .  Efi 
y.  Si<H80*  . 
Silicon,  Sclenidc  of 

Silicon,  Sulphides  of     .      .      .      .  27Ji 

Silicohydric  sulphide 
SUicon,  Sulphochlonde  of 
SUicou,  Telluridcs  of 
Siliqua  dulcis :  St.  John's  Bread 

Silk  

SUlimanite  277 

Silver. 

Silver  Alloys  286 

SUver  Assay  201 

Silver,  Bismuthic  (s.  Bismuth-silver,  L 

597). 

Silver,  Black  (a  Stephanitc). 
SUver,  Brittle  sulphide  of. 
Silver,  Bromide*  of       ....  225 
SUver  Carbides  of 
Silver.  Chlorides  of 

Silver,  Chlorohromide  of  201 
Silver,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way 

2.  Reactions  in  solution  . 
&  Estimation  and  separation 
4.  Atomic  weight  .... 

Silver,  Fahl-ore  (s.  Tetrohedrite,  p_.  72«) 
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Silver,  Fluoride  of 

Argentic  oxyfluoridc 
Silver,  Fulminating 
SUver,  Horn  . 
Silver,  Iodides  of  . 
SUver,  Iodobromide  of 
Silver,  Native 
Silver,  Nitride  of  . 
Silver  Ores 
SUver,  Oxides  of  . 
Silver,  Oxygen-salts  of 
SUver,  Phosphide  of 
Silver,  Red  or  Ruby 
SUver,  Solenide  of  . 

SUver,  Sclcniocyanate  of  (a  Seleniocya- 

nates,  p.  220). 
Silver,  Sulphide  of  .... 

Argento-cuprous  sulphide  . 
SUver,  Sul phocyanate  c7 (a,  Sulphocva- 

nates). 

SUver,  Sulpho-hypophogphite  and  Sul- 
phophosphite  of  (s.  Phosphorus,  Sul- 
phides of,  iv.  601,  602). 
Silver,  Tclluride  of       .      .  .  — 

Silver,  Vitreous  806 

Silver-acetyl  — 

Silver-glance  .....  — 

Silver  purplo   — 

Silver- vitriol  — 

Simaruba  .  _ 

SimUor  .  — 

Sinamine   

Sinapic  acid  sag 

Sinapine  — 

Sinapis  (a  Mustard,  iii.  1067). 

Sinapiaine     ......  310 

Sinapoline  — 

Sincaline  . 
Sinesic  acid  . 
Sinethylamine  (p.  311) 
Sin  i.-t  rin 


Sinnamtne  (a  Sinamine). 
Sinopito  .  .  . 
Sinter  .... 
Sipeerine  .  .  . 
Sipopira  or  Sebipira  . 
Sismondin      .      .  . 
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Sisserskite  

Sisymbrium  

Si  tic  acid  

Sixe  

SkapoUte  (a  Scapolite,  p.  208). 
Sklerctinite  (a  Sclerctinite,  p.  204). 
Sklcroclase  or  Scleroclase 
Skogbolite  ..... 
Skolecite  (a  Scolecite,  p.  207). 
Skolopaite  .... 
Skoriaii  .... 
Skorilite  .... 
Skorodite  fa  Scoroditc,  p.  20*). 
Skorza  or  Scorza  . 

Skotin  

Skutterudite  

Slibowitz  .  

Sloanite  

Smalt  

Smaltine  

Smaragdite  

Smaragdochalcite  (a,  Atacamite,  i.  429). 

Smectite  

Smilaehin  

Smilacin  (a.  Sarsaparillin,  p.  198). 

Sinitlisunite  

Soap  
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Soapstonc  •      .  . 

Soapwort       .      .      •  • 

Soda  

Theory  of  Leb lane's  process 
Action  of  air  and  water  on  black 

ash  .... 
Composition  of  black  ash 

So.  hi  alum     .  . 

Soda  copperas 

Soda  apodumenc 

Sod«-hme      .  . 

Sodalite  .      .  . 

Sodamide      .  . 

Sodammonium 

Sodium  . 

Sodium,  Alloys  of  . 
Sodium,  Antimonide  of 
Sodium,  Arsenide  of 
Sodium,  Bromide  of 
Sodium,  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 
Sodium,  Fluoride  of 
Sodium,  Hydrate  of 
Sodium,  Iodide  of  . 
Sodium,  Oxides  of . 
Sodium,  Oxyiodide  of 
Sodium,  Sulphides  of 
Sodium,  Telluride  of 
Soils 

Analysis  of  Soils 
Soimonite  (a.  Corundum). 
Sol.inicine 
Solanidine  . 
Solnnine 

Solnnoleic  and  Solanostearic  acids  (a. 

Potato-fat,  iv.  723). 
Solatium 

Solar  oil        .  . 
Solfntnras      .  . 
Solfntarite     .  . 
Solution .  . 
Somervillite  .  . 
Sombrerite  . 
8ommite 
Sonohua  .  . 
Sonora  gum  . 
Sproanjee 
Sorbamide  . 
Sorbanilide  . 
Sorbic  acid  . 

Parasorbic  acid 
Sorbic  chloride 
Sorbic  ether  . 
Sorbitartaric  acid  . 
Sorbite  . 
Sorbitic  acid  . 
Soiims   ,  . 
Sorbyl  . 

Sordawallitc  .  . 
Sorgho  .      .  . 
Snadaite 
Sptfnkada 

Spaniolite      .   '  . 
Spaniolitmin  . 
Spartaite       .  . 
Sparta!  ite 
Sparteine 
Spartium 

Spear  pyrites  (s.  Marca.iite,  ii 
Specific  gravity 

Specific  gravities  of  Solid: 

of  Liquids 
of  Gas 63 
Bun. sen's  method 
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Regnault's  method  .      .      •  362 
Specific  gravities  of  vapours  or 
vapour  densities  ....  365 
L  Gay-Lussac's  method  .      .  — 

2.  Dumas'  method  .      .      .  2£g 

3.  The  process  of  Deville  and 
Troost  .      .      .      .      .  878 

List  of  memoirs  on  Vapour  den- 
sities, &c  fiZfi 

Spectral  analysis  — 

Spectrum  reactions  of  the  metals  of 

the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  .  37* 
Examination  of  the   spectra  of 
bodies  volatilised  in  the  electric 

spark  384 

Projection  of  the  metallic  spectra 

on  a  screen  .....  887 
Examination  of  the   spectra  of 
bodies  which  are  gaseous  at  the 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  which 
require  to  be  heated  in  vacuum 

tubes  — 

Solar  and  Stellar  chemistry         .  2*i) 
The  reversal  of  the  spectra  of 

coloured  flames    .      .      .  3M 
On  the  coincidence  of  the 
bright  rays  of  certain  metals 
with  the  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  metals  in  the 
solar  atmosphere        .      .  301 
Stellar  spectra       ....  aiLj 
Spectra  of  Nebuhe,  Comets  and 
Meteors      ....  3QG 

Specular  iron  •  307 

Speculum  metal 
Speiss    .      .  . 
S|>elter  . 
Spermaceti 
Sperm-oil 
Spermatic  fluid 

Spessartin  308 

Sphaeria  deusta 
Sph&rococcus  lichenoides 
Sphagnum  . 
Sphalerite 
Sphene  .      .  . 

Sphenoclase  301) 

Sphenomite  . 

Spheroidal  state  (s.  Heat,  iii.  88 
Spherosiderite 

Spherostilbite  (s.  Stilbite,  p.  433) 
Spherulite     .  . 
Spigelia  . 
Spike-oil 
Spilaiithcs 
Spinach  .       .  . 

Spindle-tre©  Joo 

Spindlc-trce  oil 
Spinel  . 

Spincllane  4jftl 

Spintheuc 
Spiraa    .       .  . 
Spinein  . 

Spirit  4i!2 

Spirogyra 

Spirol     .      .  . 
Spiroyl  . 
Spiroylic  arid 
Spiroylous  acid 

Spin!  103 

Spleen  . 
Splint-ooal 
Spodume:;e 
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Sponge   402 

Spongin   404 

Sprat   — 

Squalus   — 

Stalagmites  and  Stalactites  ...  — 

Stalagmometer   — 

Stannatea,  pp.  818,  S%1  Ac.  (a  Tin). 

Stapelia   AM 

Staphisagric  acid   — 

Staphisagrine   — 

Staphisaiue   407 

Star-anise   — 

Starch   — 

Staasfurthite   ±12 

Statke   — 

Staurolite   — 

Stauroscope 

Staurotidc   — 

Stearamide   — 

Stearanilide   — 

Stearene  (s.  Stearone). 

Stearerin  

Stearic  acid  

St  carat os  .... 

Bromostearic  acid  . 

Dibromostearic  acid  . 

Cblorostearic  acid  . 
Stearic  anhydride  .... 
Stearic  ethers       ,      *      «  • 
Stearidic  acid  .... 

Stearin*  

Stcarochlorhydrin .... 

Stcaroglucoae    — 

Stearoconote   — 

Stcarolauretin   — 

Stearolaurin   — 

Stearone   — 

Stearophanic  acid   — 

Stearophanin   42ii 

Stearoplenes   — 

Stearoyl   — 

Stenrcl  .......  — 

Steatm  .......  — 

Steatite   — 

Stestold   — 

Stcinheil'ite  (s.  Dtchrolte,  iL  820).' 

Stcinrnannite   431} 

Stellite  (s.  Pectolite,  if.  862). 

Stephanite   — 

Stcrcorite   — 

Stercomcter  (s.  Volumenometer,  p.  lOO-o). 

Stenjbergite   — 

Stethal  »r  Stethylic  Alcohol  ...  — 
Stibethvl,  Stibm  ethyl  Ac  (s.  Antimony- 
radicles,  Organic,  L  337V 

Stihilitc   431 

Stibine  .......  — 

Stibiophyllite   — 

Stibiozincvls   — 

S  u  bite    ."   — 

Stibium   — 

Stiblite   — 

Stibnite   — 

Stibonium   — 

8tick-lac  (a.  Lac,  iii.  4&1). 

Sticta  pulmonacea       ...  — 

Stigmaphyllon   — 

Stilhcnc   — 

Stilbcsic  acid   132 

Stilbic  acid  (*.  Ik-nziltc  acid,  L  546). 
Stilbilic  or  Stilbilous  acid  (s.  Stilboiu 

acid). 
Stilbm  (a  Stilbcne). 


Stilbite  . 

De mii in  . 
Stilbous  acid  . 
Stilbyl  . 
Stillingia 
Stilli.<earic  acid 
Stillolite 
Stilpnomelsne 
Stilpnosiderite 
Stinkstone 
Stirian  . 
Stolchiometry 
Stolpenite 
Stolzite  . 
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Storax  fs.  Balsam,  L  497). 
Strakorutxite  ..... 
Stramoninm  (a.  Datura,  L  307). 

Strass   

Stratiotes  

Stratopeite  

Streak  of  minerals .... 

Stroganowite  

Stromeite  

Stroroeyerite  

Strommte  

Strontia  

Strontianite'  ..... 

Strontianocalcite  .... 

Strontium  .... 

Strontium,  Bromide  of  . 
Strontium,  Chloride  of  . 
Strontium,  Detection  and  Estimation 
Strontium,  Fluoride  of  .      .      .  . 

Strontium,  Iodide  of     ...  • 
Strontium,  Oxide  of      ...  • 
Strontium,  Oxysulphide  of    .       .  . 
Strontium,  Sulphides  of .      .   •  .  • 
Struthiin  (a  Saponin,  p.  192). 
Struvitc  ....... 

Slrychnic  acid  (a.  Igaauric acid,  iiL  242'. 
Strychnine  

Methvlstrychnine  .... 

Ethyfstrychnine  • 

Amylstrychnine  .... 

Compounds  produced  by  the  action 
of  cthyleuic   bromide  on 
strychnine  ...» 

Chlorostrychnine  .... 

Classified  list  of  memoirs  on  strych- 
nine.     .      .  • 
Strychnochrome  .      .  • 

Strychnos  • 

Studerite  

Stubelite  

Stylobite  

Stylolites  • 

Stylotype  

Styphnic acid  (s.  Oxypicric  acid,  i\\  317). 

Stypterite  

Stypticite  

Styracin  (a.  Cinnyic,  Cinnamate,  L 

Styracol  J  (  Styrylic  alcohol,  l  447). 

StyraconeJ  *      *  ' 

Styrax  (s.  Storax). 

Styrol  (s.  Cinnamene,  i.  2). 

Distyrol  . 
Stvronc  (a  Styrvlic  Alcohol). 
Styryl  (s.  Cinnyl,  L  992). 
Styrylamine  ....  . 
Styrylic  alcohol  ..... 
Styrylic  ethers      ...      .      •  • 

Styryline  

Snbrramic  acid  ..... 
Suberamide  • 
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Suberanilic  acid  . 
Snberanilide  .       .  . 
Suberic  acid  . 
Suberic  others 
Subcrin  .... 
Suberone       .      .  , 
Suberyl  .... 
Sublimate      .      .  , 
Subrubrin      .  . 
Substitution : 

1.  Of  Chlorou9  radicles  for  Hydro- 

gen   

2.  Of  Hydrogen  and  other  Bnsylous 

radicles  for  Chlorous  radicles  . 
8.  Of  Basylous  or  Chlorous  radicles, 
one  for  the  other     .      .  . 
Succinamic  acid,  Snccinamide,  Sucei- 
nanil,  A*c.  (s.  Succinic  Amides,  p.  4G0) 

Succinasphalt  

Succineupione  ..... 

Succinic  acid  

Succinates,  Metallic      .      .  . 
Succinates  of  Organic  bases  . 
IJromosuccinic  acids  ... 

Succinic  amides  

Succinic  anhydride       .      .      .  . 

Succinic  chloride  

Succinic  ethers  

Succinite  ...... 

Succinone  

Succino-Hulphuric  acid  (-.  Sulphosuccinic 

acid). 
Succinum  (s.  Amber). 

Succinyl  

Succiuylic  acid  (a,  Succinic  acid). 

Succisterenc  

Sucrose  (s.  Cane-sugar). 

Suet  

Sugars  

a.  Fermental)lc  Sugars  . 

i.  Non-fermentable  Sugars  or  Sac- 

charolds  

Chemical  reactions  of  Sugars  . 
Cane-sugar  or  Saccharose : 

Js'itrosaccharose,  Saccharides,  Su- 
crates      .  . 
Parasaccharose  . 
Paraglucose  . 
Sugar,  inverted      .  . 
Sugar  of  fruits       .  . 
Sugar  of  lead 
Sugar-candy  .      .  , 
Sugar-cane    .      .  . 
Sugar-maple  .      .  , 
Sulphacetamidc 
Sulphacetic  acid 
Sulphacctylenic  acid 
Sulphamethylane  (p.  477). 
Sulphamic  acid      .  . 
Sulphamic  ethers  . 

Methylic  sulphamate,  or  Sulphame- 
thylane .... 
Phcnylsulphamic  or  Sulphanilic 

acid  

Phenyldisulphamic  or  Dieulphani 

lie  acid 
Phcnyldisulphodiamic  acid 
Benzyldisulphamic  ncid 
Cuim  nyhlistilpliaunc  acid 
Snlphamide   .      .    T\  , 
Sulphamidic  acid  (s.  Sulphazotised  acids, 
p.  488). 

Sulphamidobcnzamine  .... 
Sulphamidochlorobcnzoic  acid  .  . 
Vol  V. 
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Sulphamidonic  ncid      .      .      .      .  481 
Sulphammon  (s.  Sulphatammon). 
Sulphammonic  acid  (s.  Sulphazotised 

acids,  p.  482). 
Sulphamyhc  acid  (s.  Sulphuric  ethers). 

Sulphan  — 

Sulphancthic  or  Sulphanetholic  acid  .  — 
Sulphanilic  acid  (a,  Sulphamic  ethers, 

p.  4774. 

Sulphanisolic  acid ;  Sulphanisolide       .  — 
Sul|>hantimunates ;  Sulphnntimonites 
(s.  Antiraonv,  Sulphides  of,  L  331, 

335). 

Sulpliarscnates;  Sulphnrscnites  (s.  Arse- 
nic, Sulphides  «»f,  i.  388,  391). 
Sulpharsin  (i.  409). 

Sulphatammon  — 

Sulphates  (s.  Sulphur,  Oxygen-acids  of). 
Sulphatoxygcn  (s.  Sulphur). 
Sulphazalic  acid,  d'C  (s.  Sulphazotised 

acids,  p.  482). 
Sulphazobenzoyl,  Hydride  of.       .      .  — 
Sulphazotised  acids*     ....  -l&l 
Sulphesatydc,  Ac.  (a.  Disulphcaatydc,  iii. 

412). 

Sulphides  and  Sulphvdrates  ...  — 
Sulphindigotic  acid.  )  (s.  Indigosulphuric 
Sulphindyhc  acid     J     acids,  iii.  258). 
Sulphisatanous  acid      ....  481 
Sulphisatin  (s.  Disulphisatyde,  iii.  412). 
Sulphites  (s.  Sulphur,  Oxygen-acids  of). 
Sulphobcnzamic  acid     .  .      .  4*5 

Sulphobeuzamidc  4h*> 

Sulphobcnznnilide  — 

Sulphobenzide  

Sulphobenzidic  acid  (s.  Phenvlsulphuroos 
acid,  under  Sulphurous  ethers). 

Sulphobenzoic  acid  487 

Nitro-sulpbobcnzoic  acid 
Amido-sulphobenzoic  acid      .       .  488 
Sulphobenzoic  chorhydrate  . 
Sulphobenzoic  chloride  .  . 
Sulphobenzoic  ethers     .  ;* 

Sulphobcnzol  489 

Sulphobenzolamide       .  . 
Sulpbobenzolene    .       .  . 
Sulphohcnzolrutc  acid  . 
Sulphobcnzolic  acid 

Disul]dtobenzolic  acid 
Sulphobei.zoic  chloride  . 
Sulphobenzoyl,  Hydride  of  . 
Sulphobenzylenic  acid  .  , 
Sulphobutylic  acid . 
Sulphocacotlvlic  acid  (s.  Arsenides  of  Me  - 
thyl, L  409). 
Sulphocamphic  acid  ....  — 
Sulphocamphoric  acid  ....  — 
Sulphocaprylic  acid  ....  490 
Sulphocarhamic  acid  ....  — 
Sulphocarbamic  ethers : 

Kthylic  oxysulphocarbamate,  or 

Xanthamide  401 

Amvlic  oxysulphocarbamate  or 
Xanthamylamide.  .      .  403 

Sulphocarbamide  .      .  . 
Sulphocarhimidc    .      .  . 
Sulphocarbonates,  Metallic  . 
Snlphocarbonic  acid      ....  401 
Sulphocarbonic  ethers  . 

Allylic  trisulphocarbonate  490 
Aniyl-disulphocarbunic  or  Xau- 

thamylic  ncid     .  \»  . 
Amyl-disulphocarbonic  sulphide 
Amy  lie  disulphocarbouate 
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Sulphocarbonic  ethers  (continued) — 

Methyl-  and  Etbyl-amylic  disul- 
phocarbonatea  ....  496 
Araylic  trisulphocarbonate  .  .  497 
Cetyl-diaulphocarbonic  aci  d  .  .  — 
Ettiyl-monosulphocarbonic  acid  .  — 
Ethyl-monosulphocarbonie  sulphide  — 
Ethylic  monosulphocarbouate .  .  — 
Ethyl-disulphocarbonic  or  Xanthic 

acid  438 

Ethyl -disulphocarbonic  sulphide    .  429 
Ethylic  disulphocarbonate :  Xanthic 
ether   .      .      .      .      .      .  5QQ 

Ethyl-trisulphocarbonic  acid  .  .  — 
Ethvlic  trisulphocarbonate  .  .  — 
MetWl-disulphocarbonic  acid  .  iMl 
MethVlic  disulphocarbonate  .  .  — 
Sulphocarbonic  ethers  containing  dia- 
tomic alcohol-radicles : 
Amylenic  trisulphocarbonate  .  .  — 
Ethylenic  trisulphocarbonate .  .  — 
Ethvlenic    disulphocarbonate,  or 

Xanthatc  fi02 

Mcthylenic,  Tritylenic,  and  Tctry- 
lemc  trisulphocarbonates    .      .  — 
Sulphocarbovinic  acid  (s.  Ethyl-disul- 
phocarbonic acid,  p.  498). 
Sulphocetic  acid  (a.  Cetvlsulphuric  acid, 
p.  621). 

Sulphochlorobenzamide ....  — 
Sulphochlorobenroic  acid 

Disulphochlorobenzoic  acid  . 

Sulphocholeic  acid  - — 

Sulphocinnamic  acid  ....  — 
Sulphocumenic  acid      ....  — 

Sulphocumide.  — 

Sulphocyanacetic  acid  (a.  Thiocyanogly- 
collic  acid). 

Sulphocyanic  acid  504 

Metallic  sulphocyanates.      .      .  606 
Sulphocyanic  anhvdride       .      .      •  515 
lodocyanic  siuphide       .      .  .516 
Sulphocyanic  ethers     .      .      .  .516 
Allylic  sulphocyanate,  or  volatile  oil 

of  mustard  — 

Amylic  sulphocyanate  .  .  .  513 
Ethylic  sulphocyanate  ...  — 
Ethylenic  sulphocyanate  .  .  529 
Hexylic  sulphocyanate  .  .  .  — 
Metbylic  sulphocyanate  ...  — 
Naphthvlic  sulphocyanate  .  .  521 
Phenylic  sulphocyanate  ...  — 
Sulphocyroenic  acid  (s.  Cymylsulphur- 

ous  acid,  ii.  298). 
SolphodracOnic  acid      ....  — 
Sulphoflavic  acid  (s.  Indigosulphuric 
acids,  iii.  262). 

Sulphoform  — 

Sulphofulvic  acid  (s.  Indigosulphuric 

acids,  iii.  262). 
Sulphoglucic  actd  (s.  Glucososulphuric 

acid,  ii.  872) 
SulphogluUnic  acid      .      .      .  — 
Sulphoglyceric  acid  (s.  Glvcerosulphuric 

arid,  ii.  892). 
Sulphoglycollic  acid  (s.  Ethylenic  acid, 

sulphate  of,  ii.  5H2). 
Stifthohippuric  acid      ....  — 
Sulpho-hydroquinonic  acids  (a.  Hydro- 

quinone,  iii.  217). 
Sulphomargaric  and  Sulpholeic  acids    .  522 

Sulpholi^nic  acid  — 

Sulphomannitic  acid  ....  — 
Sulphomelanurenic  acid.  .      .  — 
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Sulphomellonic  acid      .      .  • 
Sulphomethylic  acid  (a.  Methybulpba- 

ric  acid,  p.  626). 
Sulphomolybdates  (s.  Molybdenum,  iii. 

1048). 

Sulphomorphide  

Sulphonaphthalene.       .      t      •  • 
Sulphonaphthalic  acid  (a.  Solphuroaa 

ethers,  p.  560). 
Sulphonaphthalidamic  acid  (a.  Xapb- 

tnionic  acid,  iv.  17). 
Sulphonaphthanic  acid  (a.  Sulphonaph- 

tlialic  acid). 
Sulphonarcotide    .  . 
Sulphophenic  acid  (a.  Sulphuric  ethers, 

p.  627). 

Sulphophcnylamide  ...» 
Sulphophenylic  chloride  (a.  Sulphurous 

ethers,  p.  564). 
Sulphophenylic  hydride  (p.  564). 
Sulphophenylsuccinamic  acid  . 
Sulphophloramic  acid  .      •  • 

Sulphophloretic  acid     .      .      .  • 
Sulphophosphates  and  Sulphophospbit*s  (*. 

Phosphorus,  sulphides  of,  iv.  603,  604). 
Sulphopianic  acid  (s.  Opianic  acid,  iv.  2<Kii. 
Sulphopurpuric  acid  (a.  Indigosulphuric 

acids,  iii.  262). 
Sulphopyromucic  acid   .      •      •     _  • 
Sulphoquinic  acid  (a.  Quinine-sulphuric 

acid,  iv.  26). 
Sulphoretinvlic  acid  • 
Sulphorufic  *  acid   (*.  Imligosulpbunc 

acids,  iii.  262). 
Sulphosacchanc  or  Sulphoglucic  acid 
Sulphosalic}  lie  acid 
Sulphoeinapic  acid        .      .  • 
Sulphotiinapisin  .... 
Sulphosuccinic  acid       .  . 
Sulphosulphamylie  acid  (a.  Amylsul 

phurous  acid,  p.  652). 
Sulphotelluratee   and  Sulphotelluritcs 

(s.  Tellurium,  p.  718). 
Sulphothymic  acid  (a.  Cymylaulphurou* 

acid,  iii  298). 
Sulpbotoluolamide    or  Sulphobeaxyl- 

amide  • 

Sulphotoluylic  acid  (a.  Sulphurous  ethers, 

p.  553). 

Sulphotolylamic  acid  ...» 
Sulphotriphosphamide  .  .  •  • 
Sulphovanadates  and  Sulphovanadites 

(a.  Vanadium,  Sulphides  of). 
Sulphovinic    acid  (a.  Ethylsulphuric 

acid,  p.  622). 
Sulphoviridic  acid  (s.  Indigosul|>huric 

acids,  iii.  262). 
Sulphoxalcmde  and  Sulphoxamide  (a, 

Cyanogen,  Sulphydrates  of,  ii.  285).  . 
Sulphoxybencoic  acid  . 

Sulphur  .   

Sulphur,  Bromides  of  . 
Sulphur,  Chloride*  of,  or  Sulphides  of 

chlorine  • 

Disulphide  of  Chlorine  . 
Protosulphide  of  Chlorine 
Tetrachloride  of  Sulphur       .      .  — 
Sulphur,  Cyanide  of  (a.  Sulphocyanic 

anhydride,  p.  515.)  .... 
Sulphur,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 
L  Reactions  536 

2.  Quantitative  estimation  and  sepa- 
ration ......  531 

3.  Atomic  weight  of  sulphur  .      .  5S9 
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Sulphur,  Fluoride  of  . 
Sulphur,  Iodide*  of 
Sulphur,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids 

of  

Dioxide  of   Sulphur,  Sulphurous 

oxide  or  anhydride  . 
Sulphurous  acid     .  . 
Sulphurous  chloride  . 
Sulphites,  metallic  . 
Sulphites,    Alcoholic ;  Sulphurous 

ethers  

Amybwlphurous  acid  . 
Diamylic  sulphite  . 
Benzyhralphurous  acid  . 
Cumenybtulphurous  acid  . 
Kthylsulphurous  acid 
EthyLnilphurous  chloride 
Diethylic  sulphite   .  . 
Ethylamylic  sulphite 
Methylsulphurous  acid 
Mcthylsulphurous  chloride 
Dimethylic  sulphite 
Methyl-ethylic  sulphite  . 
Chlorinated  methylsulphurous 
acid 

Chloromethylsulphurous  chlo- 
rides .... 
Xaphthylsulpburous  acid 
Naphthylaulphurous  chloride 
Ethyl  naphthylic  sulphite 
Xaphthyl-thionamic  acid . 
Bromo-,  Chloro-,  and  Nitro- 

naphthvlsulphuroos  acids 
Phenylsulphurous  acid 
Phenylsulphurous  chloride 
Thymylsulphurous  acid 
Cvmvlsulphurous  acid, 
298). 

Xylybulphurous  acid 

Sulphurous  ethers  containing  Dia- 
tomic Alcohol-radicles : 

Ethylene-sulpburous  acid 

Methylene-sulphurous  acid 
Naphthylene-sulphurou*  acid 
Phenylene-sulphurous  acid 
Trity  lone -sulphurous  acid 

Trioxide  or  Sulphur,  Sulphuric 
Oxide  or  Anhydride  . 

Sulphuric  acid        .      .  . 

Sulphuric  bromide  . 

Sulphuric  chlorhydrate  .  . 

Sulphuric  chloride  .      .  . 

Nitrososulphunc  acid 

Sulphates  of  Nitrosyl  or  Azotyl 

Sulphates,  Metallic        .  . 

Sulphates  of  Aluminium  . 
Aluminic  double  sulphates : 
Almnu  .... 

Sulphates  of  Ammonium 
Antimony,  Barium 

Sulphates  of  Bismuth,  Cadmium 
Caesium,  and  Calcium  . 

Sulphates  of  Cerium 

Sulphates  of  Chromium  . 

Sulphates  of  Cobalt 

Sulphates  of  Copper 

Sulphates  of  Didymium,  Erbium 
Glucinum  .... 

Sulphates  of  Iridium     .  . 

Sulphates  of  Iron  . 

Sulphate  of  Lanthanum  . 

Sulphate  of  Lead  . 

Sulphate  of  Lithium 

Sulphate  of  Magnesium 
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Sulphates  of  Manganese  .      .      .  flflfl 
Sulphates  of  Mercury     .      .      .  604 
Sulphates  of  Molybde  iura     .      .  605 
Sulphates  of  Nickel,  Osmium,  Palla- 
dium   606 

Sulphates  of  Platinum    .      .      .  007 

Sulphates  of  Potassium  — 
Sulphates  of  Rhodium,  Rubidium, 

Ruthenium.  Silver     .      .      ■  801 

Sulphates  of  Sodium      .      .      .  610 

Sulphate  of  Strontium  .  .  .  613 
Sulphates  of  Tellurium,  Terbium, 

Thallium   614 

Sulphates  of  Thorinum,  Tin    .      .  1 1 8 
Sulphates  of  Titanium,  Tungsten, 

Uranium     .      .      .      .      .  010 

Sulphates  of  Vanadium,  Yttrium, 

Zinc    ......  fill 

Sulphate  of  Zirconium   .      .      .  6 1 9 
Sulphates,    Alcoholic;  Sulphuric 
Ethers.      .      .      .      .  .020 

Allylsulphuric  acid  ....  — 

Amylsulphuric  acid .      .      .      .  — 

Butvl-,  Capryl-,  and  Cetyl-sulphunc 
acids   .      .      .      .      .  .621 

Ethylsulphuric  acid       .      .      .  622 

Diethylic  sulphate  .      .      .      ,  021 

Sulphcthamic  acid  ....  02a 

Methylsulphuric  acid     .      .      .  026 

Diroethvlic  sulphate      ...  — 

Octylnulphuric  acid ....  — 

Phenvlsulphuric  acid      .      .  62Z 
Appendix  to  PhenulsHiphuric  acid 

Paraphenylsulphurous  acid     .  028 

Dibromophcnylsulphurom  acid  — 

Diazophcnylnulphurous  acid  .  — 
Diazodibromopbenyl9ulphuroua 

acid   — 

Tetrylsulphuric  acid      .      .      .  Bffl 

Tritylsulphuric  acid  — 
Hyposulpburous  or  Thiosulphuric 

acid   — 

Dithionic  or  Hyposulphuric  acid    .  OiiO 

Trithiontc  acid   QM 

Tetrathionic  acid     ....  011 

Pentathiouic  acid   ....  012 

Sulphur-acids  or  Sulphanhydrides  .      .  643 

Sulphur-ba*cs              ....  — 
Sulphuret  (s.  Sulphide,  p.  482). 
Sulphuric  acid  and  anhydride  (p.  569). 
Sulphuric  chloride  (p.  5y6). 
Sulphuric  ethers  (p.  020)." 
Sulphurous  acid  and  anhydrides  (p.  540). 
Sulphurous  chloride  (p.  o42). 
Sulphurous  ethers  (p.  551). 

Sulphur-salts   — 

Sulphuryl   011 

Sumach   — 

Sumbulamic  acid   — 

Sumbul-  balsam  (s.  Sumbul-root) 

Sum  I  hi  1  if  acid   — 

Sumbuline   — 

Sum  I)  1 1  I- nil   — 

Sumbul-root   — 

Sundrikite   645 

Sunstone   — 

Super   — 

Superphosphate   — 

Surinamine   — 

Surturbrand   .      .  >     .      •      •      •  — 

Susannite  or  Suzannite  — 

Svanbergite   — 

Swaga    .      •   — 

Swamp-ore   — 
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Swietenia 

Sycocerylic  acid 
Sycocerylic  alcohol 
Sycocciylic  aldehyde 
Sycocerylic  c thorn 
Sycoretin       .  . 
Syenite  .      .  . 
Syepoorite     .  . 
Syhcdrite  . 
Sylvan  .      .  . 
Sylvauitc      .  . 
Sylvic  acid  . 

Oxysylvic  acid 
Sylvine  or  Sylvite  . 
Sylvinolic  acid 
Symbol]!,  Chemical  (a.  Formula,  ii.  C95 

and  Notation,  iv.  13G) 
Symmorphosis 
Syra|tatbetic  ink  . 
Svmpbvtum  . 

•        •  • 

Symplesite 


Synanthcrin  (s.  Sinistrin 
Synaptasc  (a.  Emulsin,  ii 
Syndesnridea  . 
Synovia  . 

Synthesis,  Chemical 
Syntonin       .  . 
Syria     .      .  . 
Syringa  .      .  . 
Syringenin 
Springopicrin .  . 
Syrup  . 
Szajhclyitc  . 
Szesko  . 
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Tobasheer   6o3 

Tabcrgitc   — 

Tabular  spar   — 

Tacamahac    ......  654 

Tachyaphaltite      .      .      .      .      .  — 

Tachydrite   — 

Tachylyte   — 

Ta^niln*   — 

Tagilitc   — 

Tagua-nut   — 

Ta-hong   — 

Tuigu  wood   655 

Taiguic  acid   — 

Takouravc  (s.  Nephrite,  iv.  81). 

Talc   — 

Talc,  Indurated   Gaii 

Talc,  White   — 

Talc-alum   — 

Talcapatite   — 

Talc-rhlorite  (a.  Clinochlore,  L  1025) 

Talc-iron-ore  ......  — 

Talc-ironstone 

Talc-garnet   — 

Talcite  or  Talkite   — 

Talcold   — 

Talcose  slate   — 

Tallicoonah-oil  (s.  Cara  pa-oil,  L  749). 

Tallingite   — 

Tallow   6;")  7 

Talmi  gold    .      .            ^  — 

Ta-lou   .      .      ».•'.«*     •      •  — 
Taltalite 
Tamarinds 

Tama  rite   — 

Tamarix   C>8 

Tamtams  

Tmiacctic  ocid   _ 
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rm 

Tanacetin  £3 

Tanacetum  — 

Tanah-ampo  — 

Tanghinia  • 

Tangiwaite  

Tankite  

Tannaspidic  acid  • 
Tannecortepinic  acid  ...» 

Tannenite  • 

Tannic  acid.  Tannin  . 
Tannigenamic  acid  (s  Gallamic  acid,  iL 
769). 

Tanmngenic  acid  (s.  Catechin,  L  316). 
Tannomelanic  acid .....  661 

Tannopic  acid  — 

Tannoxylic  acid  — 

Tansy  — 

Tantalite  — 

Tantalum  fkii 

Tantalum,  Bromide  of  .  .  .  .  — 
Tantalum,  Chloride  of  .  .  .  .  — 
Tantalum,  Detection  and  Estimation  of : 

L.  Blowpipe  reactions  .  .  .  C63 
2.  Keactions  in  solution  ...  — 
<L  Estimation  and  separation  .  .  <*<",  i 
!L  Atomic  weight  of  Tantalum  .  — 
Tantalum,  Fluoride  of  .  .  •  .  fifia 
Tantalum,  Nitride  of    .      .      .      .  — 

Tantalum,  Oxides  of  — 

Dioxide  or  Tantalous  oxide    .      .  — 
Pentoxide,  Tantalic  oxide,  or  Anhy- 
dride  — 

Tantalic  acid      •      .      •  C66 

Tantalates  — 

Ferrous  Tantalate;  Tantalite 

and  TapkJit*        ...  — 
Tantalate  of  Yttrium;  VttrrJnu- 

•  talitc  

Tantalum,  Sulphide  of  .      .      .      .  €69 

Tapanhoacanga  — 

Tapioca  — 

Tapiolite   .  — 

Tar  - 

Taraxacin      ......  670 

Taraxacum   — 

Tamowitzito  £11 

Tartar  — 

Tartar-emetic  £22 

Tartaric  acid  — 

Dextrotartaric  acid ....  673 
Lttvotartaric  acid   ....  EH 

Tartrates  fi7.*> 

Tartrates  of  Monatomic  metals   .  till 
Tartrates  of  Diatomic  metals      .  C*0 
Tartrates   containing  Triatomic 
metals  and  Metalloids     .      .  CSS 
Acids  isomeric  with  Tartaric  Acid: 
Racemic  or  I'aratnrinric  acid  (p.  34). 
Inactive  Tartaric  i.r  Mo*< .tartaric 

acid  6*7 

Metatartaric  acid    ....  6a*s 
Glyco  tartaric  acid  ....  GsS) 
Acids  derived  from  Tartaric  Acid  by 
the  substitution  of  Acid  Radicles 
for  the  Alcoholic  Hydrogen : 
Diacetotartaric  acid  and  anhydride.  — 
Benzotartaric  acid  . 
Dibromotartaric  add      .      .      .  690 
Nitrotartaric  acid  . 
Tartaric  amides     .  . 
Tartaric  anhydrides 

Ditartanc  acid  £21 

Tartreljc  acid  . 
Insoluble  tartaric  anhvdridc 
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Tartaric  Ethers  691 

a.  Neutral  Ktfiers  contain  ing  Monatomic 
Alcolud  Radicle  a: 
Etkylie  tartrate,  or  Tartaric  ether  .  022 
Aoetotartaric  ether  ....  — 
Diacetotartaric  etlicr      ...  — 
Benzotartaric  ether ....  623 
Acctobenzotartaric  ether.      .      .  — 
Succiuotartaric  ether      .      .      .  G94 
Methylic  tartrate    ....  — 
ft.  Arid  Ether*  containing  Monutomic 
Alcohol  Radicles: 
Amyltartaric  acid  . 
Ethy (tartaric  acid  . 
Ethvllxmzotartaric  acid  .       .       .  £95 
Methyltartaric  acid. 
Citrotartaric  acid    ....  G2li 
y.  Tartaric  Kthert   containing  Poly- 
atomic Alcohol  Radicles: 
Glucosotartaric  acid;  (ilycero-tar- 
taric  acid  dec 
Tartarin  ..... 

Tartarus  

Tartmlic  acid  (s.  Ditartaric  ncid,  p 
Tartramothane      .  . 
Tartramic  acid 

Phcnyltartramic  acid 
Tartrnmide  .... 

1)  ipheny  ltartram  ide 
Tartratnylic  acid  (s.  Amyltartaric  acid, 
p.  604). 

Tartranil  (b.  Phcnyltartramide). 
Tartranilic  acid  (s.  PhenyKartramic  acid, 
p.  679). 

Tart  rani  lid  c  (H.Phcnyltartramute,p.C97). 
Tartrates  (p.  675). 
Tartrvlic  acid  (p.  691). 
Tartrtthvlic  acid  (s.  Ethvl tartaric  acid, 
p.  694). 

Tartrirmdc  .698 

Tartn)glyceric  acid  (a.  Glyccrotartaric 

acidt  ii.  893). 
Tart  roraethy  lie  acid  (s.  Methyltartaric 

acid,  p.  695). 

Tartronic  acid.  — 

Tartn>vinic  acid  (».  Ethvltartaric  acid, 

p.  694). 

TartryT- .  — 

Tartrvlic  acid  [s.  Tartaric  acid). 

Tasmanite  — 

Taun  us-slat  c  — 

Taurine  G92 

TaurLscite  7oo 

Taurochenocholic  acid  .       .  — 

Taurocholic  acid  *— 

Taurylic  acid  TJll 

Tautocline  1112 

TautoJite  — 

Tax  in  — 

Tavutin  — 

Tcha-lan       ......  — 

Ti-hingucl-sakcsev  — 

Tea       .  — 

Teak  Zfli 

Teaw  (s.  Serous  fluids,  p.  236). 

Tectizite       .       .       .  "    .       .  — 

Tectona  (s.  Teak). 

Teeth  — 

Tckorctin  707 

Telacsin  or  Telcscin      ....  — 

Telervthrin  — 

Telesie  (s.  Corundum,  ii.  86). 

Tt  lluramyl  ^  Amyl,  Tclhiridcof,  L206J. 

Telturatcri  (p.  7 Ml). 


TACJE 

Tellurethyl  (a,  Ethvl,  Tclluride  of,  ii. 

o50). 

Tellurhydric  acid  (s.  Hydrogen,  Tcllu- 
ride of,  iii.  204;. 
Telluric  acid  (p.  716). 
Telluric  bismuth  (s.  Tellurides). 
Telluric  ochre       .....  Till 
Telluric  silver  (s.  Tclluride*). 
Tclluridcs  and  Tcllurhydrates      .      .  — 
Tellurites  (p.  7H). 

Tellurium  709 

Tellurium,  Alloys  of  {a.  Tellurides,  p. 
707). 

Tellurium,  Bromides  of .  .  .  .  710 
Tellurium,  Chlorides  of .  .  .  — 
Tellurium,  Detection  and  estimation  of: 

L  Blowpipe  mictions  .  .  .  7_U 
2>  Reactions  in  solution  ...  — 
SL  Estimation  and  separation  .  .  712 
4,  Atomic  weight  of  Tellurium  .  — 
Tellurium,  Fluorides  of  .  .  ,  .  7JJJ 
Tellurium,  Iodides  of  .      .      .  — 

Tellurium,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids  of: 

Tellurous  oxide  or  anhydride        .  — 

Tellurous  acid  — 

Tellurites  7JJ 

Telluric  oxide  or  anhydride   .      .  Illi 

Telluric  acid  — 

Tell  urates  — 

Tellurium,  Selcnide  of  .      .      .      .  7_1£ 
Tellurium,  Sulphides  of .       ...  — 
Telluromethvl  (s.  Mcthvl,  Tclluride  of: 
iii.  992). 

Tellurous  salts  119 

Temperature  (s.  Heat,  iii.  1H). 

Tempering  — 

Templin-oil  — 

Tennantite  720 

Tenorite  — 

Tephrolte  — 

Tephrosia  — 

T<  racrvlic  acid  (s.  Pyrotcrcbic  acid,  iv. 
776)1 

Tcratolite  — 

Teratonatrite  — 

Terbium  and  Erb ium  ...  — 
Tercbamic  acid      .....  T.il 

Terebamide  — 

Terebenc  — 

Tercbenic  acid  (b.  Terebic  acid). 

Tcrcbcnthene  — 

Terebentilic  acid  — 

Terebenzic  acid  — 

Terebic  acid  — 

Terebic  ethers  7_2j2 

Terebilic  acid  (s.  Terebic  acid). 

Terccamphcne  — 

Tercchrysic  or  Terecrylic  acid      .      .  — 

Tercnite  — 

Tercphthalamidc  (p.  726). 

Terephthalic  acid  — 

Nitroterephthalic  acid  ...  — 
Terephthalic  amides  ....  726 
Terephthalic  chloride  .... 
Terephthalic  ethers  .... 
Terephthalyl-nitrile    (a,  Terephthalic 

amides,  p.  726). 
Teropiammonc  (s.  Opianic  acid,  Amides 

of,  iv.  206). 
Terpileue"i  (   Turpentine-oil,  Hydrates 

JcrP!n  .  r  of). 
Terpinol  )  J 

Terra  Catechu  (s.  Catechu,  L  616). 

Terra  di  Siena  
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Terra  foliata  Tart  ari 
Terra  japonica  . 
Terra  lemnia  . 
Terra  miraculosa 
Terra  muriatica 
Terra  oobiliti  . 
Terra  ponderosa 
Terra  umbra  .  . 
Terra  vitrcscibilis  . 
Tesselite  (a.  Apophyllite,  L  851). 
Tesseral  pyrites  ". 
Tetartine 

Telartohcdry  (s.  Crystallography,  iL  121 

144).  ' 

Tetrn  

Tetmclasite  (s.  Scapolito,  p.  203). 
Tetradecyl  or  Tctradecatyi  . 
Tetradymite  . 
Tetrahedrite  .  . 
Tetramercurammoni  um 

bases,  Aramoniacal,  iii.  917). 
Tetramethylammonium 
Tetramethylethylcne 
Tetranitronapththalene 
Tetraphosphamic  acids 
Tetraphosphalea 
Tetrasulphodiphenylenic  acid 
Tetrathionic  acid  (a.  Sulphur,  Oxygen 

acids  of,  p.  641). 
Tetrazodi phenyl  (s.  Diuzubenzuline,  iv. 

412). 

Tetrazodipbeuylimide 
Tetraphyline  . 
Tetrene  . 

Tetrethylaromonium 
Tetryl  . 

Tetryl,  Acetates  of. 
Tetryl  Alcohols 
Tetryl,  Bromide  of. 
Tetryl,  Carbonate  of  (a.  Carbonic  ethers, 

L  801). 
Tetryl,  Chloride  of . 
Tetryl,  Cyanide  of  (s.  Cvanidcs,  ii.  272) 
Tetryl,  Formate  of  (s.  Formic  ethers,  u 

695). 

Tetryl;  Hydrate  of. 
Tetryl,  Hydride  of. 
Tetryl,  Iodides  of  . 
Tetrvl,  Nitrate  of  . 
Tetryl,  Oxide  of  . 
Tetryl,  Sulphate  of  (s.  Sulphuric  ethers, 

p.  629). 
TetryVSulphydrate  of 
Tetrylaminc  . 
Tetrylcne      .  . 
Tetrylene-diamlne . 
Tetrylenic  acetate  . 
Tetrylenic  alcohol  . 
Tetrylenic  bromide . 
Tetrvlenic  chloride 
Tetryl-glycol  (a.  Tetrylenic  alcoho 
Tetrylin-triamine  .... 
Tetryl-cenanthyl  (s.  Butyrone,  L  698). 
Tetrylsulphunc    acid  *(s.  Sulphuric 

ethers,  p.  620). 
Tetrylsulphydric  acid  (p.  736). 
Teucrium 

Tcutlose .      .  , 
Texalite . 

Texasite .  .  . 
Thakcetone  .  . 
Thalite  .  .  . 
Thalleiochin  .  . 
Thallite  (s.  Epidote,  ij.  190). 


rAOK 

727 


729 
780 


Ziii 


73-» 
Ziii 


735 

731 
731) 


71D 


of 


Thallium  . 

Thallium,  Alloys  of 

Thallium,  Bromides  of 

Thallium,  Chlorides  of 

Thallium,  Cyanide  of 

Thallium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 
L  Reactions  in  the  dry  way 
2.  Reactions  in  solution  . 
8.  Estimation  and  separation 
L  Atomic  weight  of  Thallium 

Thallium,  Fluorides  of 

Thallium,  Iodides  of 

Thallium,  Oxides  of 

Thallium.  Oxygen-salts 
a.  Thallioua  salts 
0.  Thallic  salts 

Thallium,  Phosphide  of 

Thallium,  Selenide  of 

Thallium,  Sulphide  of 

Thallium-benzamide 

Thallium-ethrrs 

Thallium-glass 

Thallium-triarame . 

Thallochlore  . 

Tharandite  (a.  Bitter  spar,  iii.  GOO) 
Thebainc       .  . 
Thebolactic  acid  . 
Theine  . 

Theiothermin  (a.  Baregin,  L  500). 

Thenardite    .  . 

Thcnard's  Blue 

Theobroma  . 

Theobromine  . 

Thermobarometer  . 

Thermometer . 

Thermometric  analysis 

Thermomultiplier  . 

Themonatrite 

Thermophyllite 

Thermostat  . 

Thery  t  hrin  . 

Thiacetic  acid  . 

Thiacetic  anhydride 

Thialdine      .  . 
Ethyl'thialdine 
Methyl-thialdine 
Methyl-thialdammonium 

Thiamcthaldine  (a  Methyl-thiald 

Thianisoic  acid 

Thianisol       .  . 

Thierechite  . 

Thiethaldine  (s.  Ethyl-thialdine,  p. 
Thiet-sie  . 
Thiubenzaldine     .  . 
Thiobenzotc  acid   .  . 
Thiobenzol    .      .  . 
Thiobutyric  acid    .  • 
Thiocaprinaldine  . 
Thiochronic  acid   .  . 
Thiocinnol 

Thiocumol  or  Thiocuminol 
Thiocyanidea  .  . 
Thiodiaoetic  acid   .  . 
Thiodiacetimide    .  . 
Thiodiglycollamic  acid  . 
ThiodiglycoUam  ide 
Thiodiglycollic  or  Thiodiaoetic  acid 
Thiodiglycollic  chloride . 
Thiodiglycollic  ether 
Thiodiglycollimide  . 
Thioformic  acid  • 
Thiofucusol    .      .  , 
Thiofurfol  or  Thiofurfurol 
Thiomelanic  acid  . 
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774 
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787) 


Thiomethaldine  (s.  Methylthialdine,  p. 

Thionamic  acid  

Thionamide  

Thionaphthalic  acid  (s.  Napbthylsulphu- 

rous  acid,  p.  560). 
Thionaphthamic  or  Naphthylsulphanib 

add  

Thioneaaal  ...... 

Thionuric  acid      .      .      .      .  « 

Thionyl  

Thionylamic  acid  (s.  Thionamtc  acid, 

p.  7/8). 

Thionylaroide  (a.  Thionamide,  p.  <<8). 
Thiophotiphamic  acid 
Thiophosphodiamic  acid 
Thioaalicoi     .      .  • 
Thiosinamine . 

Bromothiosinamine . 

Amylthioeinamina  . 

Ethylthiosinamine  . 

M  ethylthiosinamine 

Naphthylthiosinamine 

Phenylthiosinamine 
Thioiiinaniltne  (a.  Phenylthiosinamine) 
Thiosinnaphthylamine   (a.  Naphthyi 

thiosinamine). 
Thiotoluic  acid  .  . 
Thiotoluolic  acid  . 
Thiovaleric  acid  .  . 
Thjdraa  Lava  .  .  . 
Thjorsanite  .  .  • 
Thomaite  .  .  . 
Thomsonite  . 

Thorina  (a.  Thorinum,  Oxide  of,  p. 

Thorinum  .      .  . 

Thorinum,  Bromide  of  . 

Thorinum,  Chloride  of  . 

Thorinum,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

Thorinum,  Fluoride  of  .  . 

Thorinum,  Iodide  of      .  . 

Thorinum,  Oxide  of ;  Thorina 

Thorinum,  Oxychloride  of  . 

Thorinum,  Oxygen-nails  of  . 

Thorinum,  Oxysulphide  of 

Thorinum,  Phosphide  of  . 

Thorinum,  Sulphide  of  .  . 

Thorite  

Thorium  (s.  Thorinum). 

Thraulite  .... 

Thridacium  .... 

Thrombolite  .... 

Thsing-hoa-liao  . 

Thuja  ; 

Thujene  (a  Thujone). 

Thujetic  acid  .... 

Thujetin  .... 

Thujigenin    .      .      .  • 

Thujin  

Thujone  

Thulite  («.  Epidotc,  ii.  490). 

Thumite  (a.  Axinitc,  L  477). 

Thuringite  ...... 

Thyme,  Oil  of  

Thymeid  (a.  ThymoSL  p.  793). 

Thy  men  e  

Thymicic  acid  (a.  Thy  mot  ic  acid,  p.  795). 

Thymine  

ThymoTl  

Thymotfamide ;  Tbymoilic  acid ;  Thy- 
mollol  (a.  Thymofl). 

Thymol  

Pentabromothymol .... 
Chlorothymols  .  .  .  • 
Nitrothymola  .      .  ■ 
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Thymotic  acid       ......  795 

Thvmotide   TJMi 

Thymua  (a  Thyme,  OU  of,  p.  791). 

Thymus-gland      .....  — 

Thymyl   7Q7 

ThymyL  Hydride  of            ...  — 

ThymyUulphuric  acid   ....  — 
Thymylsulphurous  acid  (a.  Cymylsul- 
phurous  acid,  iL  299). 

Ticunaa  Poison   — 

Tile  ore   — 

Tilkerodite   — 

Tillandsia      ......  — 

Tima   708 

Timaxite 


Tin 


8. 

1 

i. 


8t>7 
»)6 


810 

811 
81  '> 

818 

fili 

815 
81G 

812 

MS 

82a 


Occurrence  and  distribution  .      .  — 

Metallurgy  790 

Properties  8.03 

Tin,  Alloys  of  801 

Tin,  Bromides  of    ....  8M 

Tin,  Butter  of  ami 

Tin,  Cbloridea  of  — 

Dichloride  or  Stannous  Chloride    .  — 
Sesquichloride       .      .  . 
Tetrachloride  or  Stannic  Chloride 
Tin,  Cyanide  of  (a,  Cyanides,  ii.  273). 
Tin,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 
L  Blowpipe  reactiona     .  . 
Reactions  in  solution  .  . 
Quantitative  estimation 

Volumetric  estimation  . 
Separation  from  other  metala 
Atomic  weight  of  Tin 
Tin,  Fluorides  of    .      .      .  . 
Tin,  lodidea  of      ...  • 
Tin,  Oxides  of : 

Protoxide  or  Stannous  oxide  . 
Sesquioxide  .... 
Dioxide  or  Stannic  oxide  . 
Stannic  hydrates  and  salts  . 
Stannic  acid  and  s  tan  nates  . 
Me ta« tannic  acid  and  Metastan 

nates   

Tin,   Oxychloride,   Oxvfluoride,  and 
Oxviodide  of  (pp.  807,  818,  814). 

Tin,  Phosphide  of  821 

Tin,  Selenidea  of   .      .      .      .      .  — 

Tin,  Sulphides  of  822 

Protosulpbide   or   Stannous  sul- 
phide  — 

SesquUtilphide       ....  — 
Distil  I  >hiile  or  Stannic  sulphide     .  — 
Sulphostannatea      .      .      .  822 
Tin,  Sulphochloride  and  Sulphoiodide  of 
(pp.  809.  814). 

Tincal  821 

Tin-ore  — 

Tinplate  — 

Tin-pyrites  — 

Tin-radicles,  Organic     ....  — 

Stannetbyls  825 

Stannmethyla  822 

Stannaroyls  8.15 

Tirolite  (s.  Tyrolitc) 

TuEfitad}  --Titanium  (p. 844), 
Titaniferoua  iron  (p.  84.C). 
Titanite  .... 
Titanium  .  .  . 
Titanium,  Alloys  of  . 
Titanium,  Bromide  of  . 
Titanium,  Chlorides  of  . 
Titanium,  Cyanides  of  (s.  Cyanides,  ii.  273). 
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Titanium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 
L  Blowpipe  reactions 

2.  Reactions  in  solution  . 

3.  Estimation  nnd  separation 

Volumetric  estimation 

4.  Atomic  weight  of  Titanium 
Titanium,  Fluorides  of  .  . 
Titanium,  Iodides  of  .  . 
Titanium,  Nitrides  of  .  . 
Titanium,  Xitmcyanidc  of  . 
Titanium,  Oxides  of: 

Protoxide  .... 
Scsquioxido  or  Titanous  oxide 
Dioxide  or  Titanic  oxide  . 
Titanic  acid  . 
Titanates 

Titanium,  Oxychloridc  of  (p.  837) 

Titanium,  OxyHuoride  of  (p.  8-1 Dj 

Titanium,  Sulphide  of  . 

Titanium-green      .       .  . 

Titanium-sand      .      .  . 

Titanium-steel      .       .  . 

Titration  .... 

Tiza  

Tobacco  

Tobacco-camphor   (a.  Nicotianiuc,  iv 


PAGE 

837 


Mil 


8T2 
iili 

m;. 


&1B 
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44), 

Tobacco-oil  &&1 

Tobacco-seed  oil  — 

Toddalea  (s.  Lopez-root,  iii.  733). 
Tolallylsulpbido     .      .      .      .      .  — 

Tolene  — 

Tolid  — 

Tolin  (a.  Toluene) 
Tolu-balsam  (s.  Balsam,  L  408). 
Toluamic  acid  (s.  Oxvtoluumic  acid,  iv. 
321). 

Toluene  or  Toluol  — 

Amidotolueiic  (».  Toluidine,  p.  8fl.>). 


Toluic  or  Toluylic  acid  (nmtutmetf) — 
Alphatoluic  acid 
Parachlorotoluic  acid  . 
Toluic  aldehj'dc 
Toluic  anbvdride  . 

Salicylotoluic  anhydride . 
Toluic  Chloride      .       .  . 
Toluic  ethers  .... 
Toluidenc  or  Bcnzylidcnc 
Toluides  ..... 
Toluidine  .... 
t'henyltoluidine      .  . 
Benzyltoluidine  . 
Dil>ciizyltoluidine  . 
Derivatives  of  Toluidine  containing 
Aldehyde-radicles  . 
Azotoluidine 
Azoditoluidine 
Azophenyl-tolyldiamiuc 
Benzvlarnine  .       .  . 
Dihenzylamine   .  . 
TrilK'nzylamine  . 
Phenyl  bcuzylaminc  . 
Toluol  (s.  Toluene). 
Toluolic  acid  (s.  Toluic  acid). 
Toluonitrilc  (s.  Bcnzylcyanidc,  L  ft73). 
Toluosalicyl,  or  Toluosalicylol  (s.  ,Sah- 

eylol,  p.  170). 
Toluric  acid  .  , 


f\ct 

*63 


863 


Azotolucnea 
867). 


(s.  Azotoluidiiies,  p. 


858 


Bromotoluoncs  ....  8.r2 
Chlon>toluencs        ....  8ft3 

Ethyl  toluene  8ft" 

Hydroxyltolucne,  Crcaol,  or  Creayiic 

Alcohol  — 

Methyltoluene        .  . 

Dioxvmethyltoluene  . 
Nitrotofuenes  .... 

Oxytolic  ncid  fcuii 

Sulphur-derivatives  of  Toluene,  nnd 
com|K>unds  isomeric  with  them  : 
Bcuzylic  sulphydrate 
Ttduenic  sulphydrate       .  . 
Benzylic  sulphide    .       .  . 
Oxybenzy lie  sulphide     .  . 
Benzylic  disulphidc 
Toluenic  disulphide        .  . 
Oxybcnzylie  disulphide.  .  . 
Tolucnc-siilphamidc  .... 
Tolucne-sulphobromide  .... 
Toluene-sulphochloride  .... 
Toluene-sulphuric  acid  .... 
Toluenc-sulphumus  acid       .      .  ._ 
Toluenyl  (s.  Tolyl). 

Tolu-cugeny]  (s.  Eugenotoluic  anhydride, 
ii.  60ft). 

Toluglycic  acid  (s.  Toluric  acid,  p.  868) 
Toluic  or  Toluylic  acid  . 

Iodotoluic  acid       .       .  • 
Nitrotoluic  acid 
Nitrotoluic  ethers 
Dinitrotoluic  ethers 
Oxytoluamic  acid  . 


Toiuyl  

Toluylamiuc  .... 
'Tohtylene  .... 
Toluylic  acetate 
Toluylic  acid  (a,  Toluic  acid,  p.  861). 
Toluylic  alcohol 
Toluvlic  chloride  . 


Toluylic  sulphide  and  sulphydrate 
Tolyl  or  Benzyl 

Ainidobenzyl  . 

Bromobcnzyla . 

Nitrobeuzyl 
Tolvlacetamide 

Tolylamine  (s.  Benzylamine,  p.  86 
Tolylaniline  .... 
Tolylbeuzamide     .       .  . 
Tolvk-urbamide 


—  1  Tolyl-diphenyl-rosauiline  (iv.  473). 

—  ;  Tolylene  (s.  Beuzylene,  L  ft77). 


Ml 


S'VI 


and 


Tolylene-dinmiuc 
Tolylene-triamines. 
Tolyl-ethyl-urea 
Tulyl-phenylamine.  . 
TolyUalicy  lamide  . 
Tolylsuceinirnide   .       .  . 
Tolylsulphurous  bromide,  chloride 

hydride  .... 
Tolyl-thiosiuamine,  . 

Tombac  

Tomhazite  .... 
Tonka-beans  .... 

Topaz  

Topaz-rock  .... 
Topazolite  .... 
Torbanite  .... 
Torberite  (s.  Uranitc). 
Tormeutilla  .... 

Torpedo   

Torrelite  (s.  Niobite). 
Torricellian  vacuum 
Touloucouna  or  Tulucttna  oil  (*.  Carapa 

oil,  L  749). 
Toulouroti  oil  . 
Tourmaline 
Tourmaline,  Artificial 
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TourTnal  ne-rock  and  Tourmalino-slate . 
Towanit©  (s.  Copper-pyrites,  ii.  77). 
Traehydolerite      .    '  .      .  . 
Trachyte  ...... 

Tragacanth  (a.  Gum,  ii.  955). 

Tragopogon  

Transpiration  

Transudation  

Trap  

Trapa  

Trass  

Travcrsellite  

Travertine  

Trehala  or  Tricala  

Trehalose  (s.  Mycose,  iii.  10C8). 

Tremella.  

Trcmenheerite  

Tremolite  

Tri  

Triallyl-sulphiodidc  .... 

Triamyl-glyccrin  

Triaroylidenc  (a.  Trioxamylamine). 

Trianosperma  

Tricala  (a.  Trehala). 
Tricapronylaraine    (s.  Triccnanthyla- 
mine). 

Tricarballylic  acid  ..... 
Tricarballylic  ethers      .      .      .  ._ 

Tnchalcite  

Trichopyrite  

Triclasitc  (a.  Fahlunitc,  ii,  615). 
Tridacium  (a.  Thridacium,  p.  7**). 
Tridecyl,  Hydride  of 
Tricthylglvcerin  or  Triethylin      .  . 

Tricthybulphine  

Triethvlaulphurous  compounds  .  . 
Triethyl-tritylphycite  (p.  895). 

Trifolium  

Trigenic  acid  

Triglot-hill  

Triglveollamic  acid  (a.  Glycollamic  acids, 
ii.  905). 

Trihcptylamine  

Triheptvlidene-dirosaniline  . 
Trihydfocarboxylic  acid  (s.  Hydrocar- 

hoxylic  acids,  iii.  18'J). 
Trimcrcuranil,  Nitrate  of  (iv.  -1 7 "»). 
Trimethyl-glycerin  or  Triracthyltu 

Trimethylsulphine  

Trimethylsulphuroua  compounds  .  . 
Trimethyl-tellurous  compounds  .  • 
Trimorpiiism  (s.  Dimorphism,  ii.  831). 

Trinacrite  

Tricrnanthvlamine  (s.  Triheptvlamine, 

p.  884). 

TrMcnanthylidenc-dirosanilinc  (p.  884). 

Trioilite  

Trioxamylamine  

Trioxynlizarin  (a.  Purpuric,  iv.  761). 
Trioxyprotein  (a,  Protein,  iv.  73*j. 

Tripe-atone  

Triphane  « 

Triphylline  

Triple  salts  

Triplite  

Tripoclase  (s.  Thomaonite,  p.  78-i). 

Tripoli  

Trithionic  acid  (s.  Sulphur,  Oxygcn-acida 
of,  p.  G39). 

Triticin  

Triticum  

Tritomite  

Tritoxidc  

Trityl  or  Propyl  
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Trityl  alcohols   88*1 

Tritvl  ethers   8i!L> 

Trityl,  Hydride  of   821 

Tritylamfne  or  Propylamine  ...  — 

Tritylcne  or  Propylene  ....  822 
Tritylenic  alcohol' 

Tritylcnic  ethers    .....  — 

Tritylphycitc  or  Propylphycite     .      .  823 

Tritylphycitic  acid   891 

Tritylphycitic  dichlorhydrin  ...  — 

Tritylphycitic  dichlorobromhydrin       .  — 

Tritylphvcitic  ethers  ....  82a 
Trombollte  (s.  Thrombolite,  p.  788). 

Trona   — 

Troostite   — 

Tropaxdum   — 

Tropin  e   — 

Truffle   82G 

TchefTkinite  or  Tschcwkinito       .      .  — 

Tchen   — 

Tcherinigilo   fiflZ 

Tschewkinite  (s.  Tschcffkinite). 

Tschomosem   — 

Tse-hong   — 

Tsing-lien   — 

Tuber  cibarium  (s.  Truffle,  p.  896). 

Tuesite  ....                    .  — - 

Tufa   — 

Tulip-treo     ......  — 

Tulucuna,  Tulicoona,  or  Tallicoona  oil, 
(a.  Carapa  oil,  L  749). 

Tulucunin   — 

Tungsten    — 

Tungsten,  Alloys  of      ...      .  828 

Tungsten,  Bromides  of  .      .      ,      ,  — 

Tungsten,  Chlorides  of  .      .      .      .  822 

Oxychloridcs   QnU 

Tungsten,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 

L  lUowpipc  reactions     .      .  .901 

2.  Keactions  in  solution  ...  — 

flL  Estimation  and  separation  .       .  — 

4.  Atomic  weight  ....  90*2 

Tungsten,  Fluoride  of  .      .      .      .  — 

Tungsten  mineral   — 

Tungsten,  Nitride  of  .  .  .  — 
Tungsten,  Oxides  of: 

Dioxide  or  Tungstoua  Oxide  .      .  223 
Trioxide,  Tuugstic  Oxide,  or  Anhy- 
dride  *.  — 

Tungstates   901 

Mctatungstatcs      ....  211 

Tung- ten,  Oxy bromides  of  (p.  822). 
Tungsten,  Oxychloridcs  of  (p.  900). 

Tungsten,  Phosphides  of      .       .       .  1C1 

Tungsten,  .Sulphides  of .       .       .  iii  1 

SulpholungMtatea    ....  — 

Tungsten-methyl  .      .      ...      .  21ii 

Tungsten  compounds     ....  — 

Tungstosilicic  acids       ....  — 

Silicotungstic  acid  ....  — 

Tungstosilicic  acid  ....  — 

Silico-dccitungstic  acid  .      .      .  218 

Tungstoso-tungstic  compounds     .      .  — - 

Tungstoua  compound*   ....  — 

Tunicin  .......  — 

Turbeth  (b.  Turpcth). 

Turgite   — 

Turmaline  (a.  Tourmaline,  p.  875). 

Turmeric   — - 

Turnbull's  Blue   2J2 

Turnerito   — 

Turner'a  Yellow   — 

Turnip      Uraasicn,  L  604). 

Turpentine   — 
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Turpentine  camphor 
Turpentine  gall-nuts     •      •     «  • 

Turpentine,  Oil  of  

Compounds  of  Turpentine-oil  with 
Hydrochloric,  Hydrobromic,  ami 
Hydriodic  acida  .  . 
Hydrates  of  Turpentine-oil 
Molecular  transformation  of  Turpen 

tine-oil  .... 
Substitution-products  of  Turpen 
tine-oil       .  . 
Turpentine-varnishes  . 
Turpcth  or  Turbith  mineral 
Turpeth  or  Turbith  root 
Turpethic  acid 
Turpethin 
Turpetholic  acid  . 
Turrite  (a,  RutUe). 
Tus«ilago 

Turquois       .  . 
Type-metal  . 
Tvpcs,  Chemical  . 
Typha  . 

Tyrite  (s.  Niobatea,  ir.  55). 
Tyrolite  . 

Tyrosine       .  . 

Amidotyrosine 

Di  bromotyroeine 

N  it  ro  tyrosine  . 

Dinitrotyrooine 

Erythrosin 
Tyrosine-sulphuric  acid 


U 

Uigite  

Ulexite  (s.  Borocalcite,  L  643). 

UUioo  

UUmanite  • 

Ulmaric  acid  « 

Uhnic  acid,  Ulmin  .  •  .  • 
Ultnous  or  Humous  substanoea     •  , 

Ulmua  •  • 

Ultenite  

Ultramarine  • 

Ulva  

Umbellic  acid  

Umbelli/erone  

Umber  

Unghwarite  

Unio  _  

Unionite  ...... 

Unitary  theory     •      .      •      .  • 

Upas  • 

Uraconise  

Uralite  « 

Urali to- porphyry  .      .      .      .  . 

Uralorthito  ...... 

Uramil  (s.  Dialuramide,  ii.  815). 
Uramilic  acid       •      •      •  . 

Uranates  , 

Uranic  acid 

Uranite   • 

Uranium  ...... 

Uranium,  Bromides  of  .      .      .  . 

Uranium,  Chlorides  of  .      •      .  . 

Uranium,  Cyanides  of  . 

Uranium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of : 

L.  Blowpipe  reactions    .      .  • 

2*  Reactions  in  solution  .      *  . 

»L  Estimation  and  separation  .  . 

4.  Atomic  weight  of  Uraninm 
Uranium,  Fluorides  of  .      .  . 
Uranium,  Iodides  of      ...  . 
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02J 
924 


MO 


23ii 


ILL! 


9tM 
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Uranium,  Oxides  of  . 

Uranous  oxide 

Uranoao-uranic  oxide 

Uranic  oxide  ... 
Uranates  ... 
Uranium,  Sulphides  of  . 
Ira  uium-green — I' raiivl 

Urao  

Urari  (s.  Curara,  ii  185). 

UrdUe  

Urea  

Compounds  of  Urea 

Substitution-derivative*  of  U 

Ureides  

Uret  

Uretbamylane,  Urethane,  Urethylane 
Uric  acid  .... 

Urates  .... 

Products  formed  from  Uric  acid  by 
oxidation,  &c 
Glycoluric  acid.  . 
Bromacetvlureaa 
Glyooluril       .  . 
Barbituric  acid . 
Urine  

Urinary  sediments  and  calculi 

Analysis  of  urine  .  . 
Urine,  Fusible  salt  of  .  . 
Urine,  Spirit  of  .  .  . 
Urochrome  —  Urorhodin 
Urosteatite  .... 
Uroxanic  add. 

Ursone  

Urtica  

Usnic  acid  or  Usnin 
Uvitic  and  Uvitonic  acids 
Uwarowite  .... 
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1L4I 
948 

Nt 


954 


1 
»60 


Vaccinic  acid  ..... 

Vaccinium  • 

Vacuum.  ...... 

Valene  (s.  Valerone). 

Valencianite  ...... 

Valentinite    .  .      .      .  • 

Valeracetonitrile  ..... 

Valeral  

Compounds   and    derivatives  of 
valeral.  .  • 

Valcraldehyde)  ,   y  . 
Valeraldide    j  ^  *  alcralJ- 

Valeraldine  

Yaleramio  acid  (a.  Am  ido valeric  acid,  p. 
978). 

Valeramide  

Valcramine  • 

Valeranilide  « 

Valerates  (p. 


96* 
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921 

971 


97»»). 


Valerene  (s.  Amylene  and  Borneene). 
Valerian.      .      .  . 
Valerianic  or  Valeric  acid 

Valerates  . 

Amidovaleric  acid  . 

Bromovaleric  acid  . 

Chloro valeric  adds . 

Nitro  valeric  acid  . 
Valerian-oil  . 
Valeric  aldehyde  (s.  Valeral, 
Valeric  anhydride  .  . 
Valeric  bromide  and  chloride . 
Valeric  ethers  •     .  . 
Valeric  iodide.      .  . 
Valeric  oxides      .  . 
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Valerius       .  . 
Valerisic  acids 
Valerudichlorhydrin 
Valeroglyceral 
Valera?  .      .  . 


PAGE 


Valerolactic  acid  

Volemne  

Valcronitrile  (p.  Cyanide  of  TetryJ,  ii. 

272). 

Valeroyl  

Yalerosic  acids  ..... 

Valeroxyl  (s.  Valeryl). 

Valeroyl  (s.  Valeryl). 

Valcrureid  or  Valerylurea  (s.  Carbamide*, 

i.  753). 
Valervl 

Valerylamidic*acid  '(s.  Amidovaleric  acid, 
p.  978). 

Valcryl-butyl  (a.  Valerone,  p.  981). 

Valerylene  

Valeryl-hydride  (s.  Valeral,  p.  973). 
Valerylurea  (s.  \alerureid). 

Valnnia  

Valyl  

Valylene.  

Valylides  (s.  Valylene). 
Vanadates  (s.  Vanadium,  p.  989). 

Vanadic  acid  

Vanadinbronzitc  .... 
Vanadinitc  ..... 
Vnnadious  acid  (a.  Vanadium,  p.  988). 
Ynnaditos  


981 


Vanadium  

Vanadium,  Bromide  and  Chlorides  of 
Vanadium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions    .  . 

2.  Reactions  in  solution  .  . 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation 

4.  Atomic  weight  of  Vanadium 
Vanadium,  Fluorides,  Iodides,  and  Ni 

trides  of  

Vanadium,  Oxides  of  . 

Dioxide  

Trioxide  

Tetroxide  or  Vanadious  oxide 

Vanadious  salts  and  Vanaditea 
Pentoxide  or  Vanadic  oxide 
Vanadic  salts  .  . 
Vanadates       .  . 
Vanadium,  Oxybromide  of  . 
Vanadium,  Oxychlorides  of  . 
Vanadium,  Sulphides  of. 

VanUla  

Vanillin  

Vapours,  Density  of  (s.  Specific  gravity, 
p.  365). 

Vapours,  Latent  heat  of  (s.  Heat,  iii  96) 
Vapours,  Tension  of  (s.  Heat,  iii.  81). 
Varec    .  . 
Varenna-juice 
Variolaria 
Variolarin  . 
Variolite 
Variscite 
Varnish  . 
Varvicite 
Vasculose  . 
Vateria  . 
Yaugnrrite 
Vauqueline  . 
Vauquelinite  . 
Vegetable  alkali 
Vegetable  etbiops 
Vegetable  Ivory 


982 


985 

986 
987 
988 
989 

992 

993 
994 


995 
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Vegetable  parchment  (s.  Cellulose,  i. 

819). 

Vegetables,  Nutrition  of  (g.  Nutrition  of 
Plants,  iv.  162). 

Vein-stone*  996 

Venetian  rod  . 

Venetian  Talc  (s.  Talc,  p.  656) 
Venice  Turpentine  (s.  Turpentine,  p 
9i9)« 

Verantin.      .      .  . 
Veratric  acid  .      .  . 
Veratrin  (s.  Vera t rum-resin). 
Veratrine       ......  996 

Veratrol  997 

Veratrum 
Veratrum-resin 
Verba  soum     .      .  . 
Verbena-oil    .      .  . 
Verdigris 

Verditer  .... 
Verm  icu  lite  . 
Vermillion  (e.  Mercuric  Sulphide.  Hi. 
913). 

Vcrroontite  998 

Vemonia  998 

Verudine  

Vesuvian   _ 

Vetch  (s.  Vicia). 

Vetiver  .......  — 

Viburuic  acid  ......   

Viburnum  ......   

Vicia  999 

Vignite  _ 

Villarsite   

Vine  _ 

Vinetin  lOOO 

Vinegar  (s.  Acetic  acid,  i.  7). 

Viola  

Violan  — 

Violantin   

Violenic  acid  (s.  Viola). 

Violet  (Aniline)  1001 

Violin  or  Viola-cmetjn  ....  — 

Violine  _ 

Violuric  acid  — 

Virginia  creeper  1002 

Virginic  acid  — 

Vinde  a?ria  (a.  Verdigris). 

Viridic  acid    .  .      .      .  .   

Viridin  (a.  ChlorophyU,  L  922). 

Viridine  1008 

Virola  tallow   

Viscautachin  »  — 

Viscene  — 

Viscic  acid   — 

Viscin  .......   

Viscinol  — 


Viacum  1004 

Vitcllin  _ 

Yitex     .......  — 

Vitia  (a.  Vine  and  Virginia  Creeper). 

Vitrinopal   

Vitriol   

Vitriol-ochre 

Vitrile  (a.  Vitrinopal). 

Vitxum  Antimonii  1005 

Vivianite  — 

Vttlcknerite  (a.  Hydxotalcite,  iii.  219). 
Vo^lite 

Voiglite  — 

Volborthite  _ 

Volcanic  glass  (s.  Obsidian,  iv.  169). 
Vulcanite  ,  .  — 
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Volgcritc  

Voltaic  battery  (s.  Electricity,  ii.  414). 

Voltagoraeter  

Voltaite  


PACK 

.  1005 


Voltameter  — 

Voltzin  or  Voltzite .....  — 

Volume  — 

Volume,  Atomic  (a.  Atomic  Volume,  i. 
440). 

Volumenometer  or  Stercomcter     .      .  — 
Volzin  and  Volzite  (s.  Voltzin  and  Volt- 
zite). 

Voraulitc  (a.  Lazulite,  iii.  477). 

Vorhauserite  1006 

Vosgite  — 

Vulcanisation  1007 

Vulcanite  — 

Vulpic  acid  — 

Vulpinite  — 

Vulpulic  acid,  Vulpulin  (s.  Vulpic  acid). 


W 

Wackc  (».  Grauwacke,  ii.  842). 
Wad 

Wagite  . 
Wagucrito 
Waifa 

Walchowite 
Waldheiraite 
Wall  lichen 
Walnut  . 
Warwickite 
Washingtonitc 
Wasitc,  Wasium 
Water  . 

Occurrence,  Propcrti 
Reactions: 
Combinations 
Natural  water 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
River-water 
Sea-water 
Quality  of  water  used  for  economic 
and  technical  purposes 
Water-analysis  ... 

Estimation  of  Fixed  Constituents 
Hardness  . 
Organic  substances 
Acid  constituents 
liases       .  . 
Statement  of  the  Results  of  Water 
Analyses 
Wavellite  .... 
Wax : 

J.  Animal  wax  :  Bees- wax 
2.  Vegetable  wax : 

Chinese  wax : 

Cowtrec-wax 

Cuba-wax  . 

Japan-wax  . 

Stop-wax  or  Propolis  . 
Wax,  fossil  (s.  Ozocerite,  iv.  322). 
Websterite  .... 
Wehrlitc  .... 
Wcissigite  .... 
Wcissite  .... 

Weld  

Welter's  Bitter  (s.  Picric  acid). 
Werneritc  (s.  Scapolite). 

Wheat  

Whewcllitc  .... 
Whinky  


1008 


1009 


10J2 
1013 
1014 

1015 
1017 
1010 

1022 
1020 

1027 
1028 
1033 
103*1 

1035 


103*. 


1037 


htyn 
ilhumsitc 


ii.  507). 


White  antimony  . 
White  arseuic 
White  copperas 
White  iron  pyrites 
White  lead  . 
White-lead  ore 
White  pigments  . 
White  tellurium  . 
White  vitriol 
Whitnevite  . 
WichtL-ite,  Wihtisitcor  Wi 
Willemite,  Wilheltnitc,  or  W 
Willow. 

Wiluite         .  . 
Wind-furnace 
Wine  . 

Analvsia  of  Wine 
Wine,  Oil  of  (s.  Etherin, 
Wiserite 
Withamito 
Witherite 

Wittichenite  or  Wittichite 
Wittingite 
Woad 
Wiihlcrite 
Worthite 
Wolchite 
WolchonskoTtc 
Wolfram 

Wolframine  or  Wolfram 
Wolfeber^itG  .  . 
Wollastonite  . 
Wongshy  or  Wongsky_ 
Wood 

Decay  of  woody  fibre 

Destructive  distillation  of  wood 

Wood-oil  

Wood-spirit  (s.  Methvl,  Hvdrate  of,  iii. 
ii**). 

Wood-tar  (s .  Tar,  p.  670). 
Wool 

Woorara  (s.  Curara,  ii.  185). 

W<  otz  

Wonnseed  

Wormseed-oil  

Derivatives:  Cinaebcne,  Cinn-bcnc- 
camphor,  Ciiuephene,  Cimephane, 
Cina'phonc,  aud  Cinacrol 

Woulfe's  apparatus 

Wrifihtine  .... 

Wulfcnite  .... 

Wurtzite  .... 


ochre 


wc.k 
1037 


10W 


1042 
1013 


1041 


1015 

101C 
1047 


1048 
104l> 


X 

Xanthamide   — 

Xanthamylamide   — 

Xanthamylic  acid   — 

Xantbamylic  ether       ....  — 

Xanthan   — 

Xantharin  or  Xanthil    ....  — 

Xanthazarin   — 

Xanthein   — 

Xanthcline   — 

Xantheuc   — 

Xanthvdric  acid    .      ...       .  — 

Xanthic  acid   1050 

Xanthic  ether   — 

Xanthic  oxide   — 

Xanthidcs   — 

Xanthil  (s.  Xantharin). 

Xanthine   — 

Xanthinine   1051 

Xauthiiiocarpin   — 
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Xanthin-Bpar  (s.  Wolfenitc). 
Xanthitane  . 
X ant hi  to 

Xanthobetic  acid  . 
Xanthoehymus 
Xanthocobalttc  salts 
Xanthocune  . 

Xauthocystin  (a.  Tyrosine,  p.  931) 
Xanthogen 
Xanthogen-oil  . 
Xanthoglobulin 
Xnntholcin  . 
Xantholcin 
Xanthoncthylic  acid 
Xauthophenic  acid 
Xanthophyll  . 

Xnuthophyllite  te.  Clintonite,  i.  1026). 
Xauthopicrin  or  Xanthopicrito 
Xanthoproteic  acid. 
Xanthopyrite  (a.  Iron-pyrites). 
Xntithorhamnin 

Xanthorrhoea  resin  (s.  Acaroid  resin 
Xanthortliitc  .  . 
Xanthosideritc  , 
Xanthotannic  acid 
Xanthoxylene 
Xanthoxylin  . 
Xanthoxylon 
Xanthurin 
Xenolite  . 
Xenotime 

Xenylarnine  .  . 

Azo-dixenylamine 

Dietbyl-xeny 
Xenylenc-diamine . 
Xenylenic  alcobol  . 
Xerasite . 
Xilite  (s.  Xylite). 
Xilopal  (s.  Aylopal). 
Xuthcne 

Xylene  or  Xylol  . 

Ethylbenzene  . 

Bromo-xylencs 

Chloro-xylcnea 

Xitro-xvlenes  . 

Azo-xylenc 

Ethyl-  and  Methyl-xylenc 
Xylene-diamine  (s.  Xylylene-diaminc) 
Xylenc-sulphochloride"  *. 
Xylenc-sulpburic   acid,  Amido-xylcno 

sulphuric  acid 
Xyk'ne-sulphuroua  acid 
Xylene-sulphydrate 
Xylenyl. 

Xylenylamine  (s.  Xylidine) 
Xylidamino  . 
Xylidine       .       .  . 

Dinitroxylidine 
Xylite  .... 
Xylobalsamum  .  . 
Xylochloeric  acid  . 
Xylochlore  .  .  • 
Xylocryptitc  .  .  . 
XyloTd  .... 
XyloTdic  acid.  •  • 
Xyloldin 

NitroxvloTdin  . 
Xylol  (s.  Xylene). 
Xylolite.       .       .  . 
Xylones .... 
Xylorctin 

Xylostcin      .      .  • 
Xvlostcum 

X'vlotil  .... 
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1052 


1053 


1051 


1055 


1056 
1057 

1058 


1059 


10G0 


1061 
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Xylyl  1061 

Xylylamine  — 

Xylylene  — 

Xylylene-diamine  .      .      .      .      .  — 

Nitroxylylcne-diaraine  ...   

Xylylic  acetate,  chloride,  Ac,  (a.  Toluvlic 

acetate,  Ac.  p.  870). 
Xylylic  acid  1062 

Alpha  xylylic  acid  ....  — 

Xylylic  alcohols   

Xylylsulphamic  acid     ....  1063 


Yabieoja  1063 

Yam  (s.  Dioscorea,  ii.  335). 
Yanohte,  or  Yantholite  (a.  Axinite,  i.  177). 
Yeast  (a.  Fermentation,  ii.  629). 
Yellow  copr>er-ore  (a.  Copper-pyrites,  ii. 
77). 

Yellow  copperas  (a.  Botryogcn,  i.  651). 
Yellow  dyes  (s.  Dyeing,  ii.  356). 

Yellow  lead-ore   

Yellow  metal   

Yellow  ochre   

Yellow  pigments  — 

Yellow-pods  ......  — 

Yellow  tellurium  (s.  Sylvanitc,  p.  647). 
Yen  it  e  (.*.  Lievritc,  iii.  589). 
Yerba  mate'  (s.  Paraguay  tea,  iv.  349). 
Ypadu-plant  (s.  Coca,  L  1059). 
Ytterbite,  Ytterite  (s.Gadounitc,  ii.  757). 

Yttria  — 

Yttrite  (s.  Gadolinite,  ii.  757). 

Yttrium   

Yttrium-compounds  .  .  .  1064 
Detection  and  Estimation  of  Yttrium  1065 

Yttroccritc  _ 

Yttrocolumbite  (a,  Yttrotantalite). 

Yttroilmenite  .....   

Yttrotantalite  — 

Yttrotitanitc  _ 

Yu  1066 


Zacotinga      ......  — 

ZafFrc    .......  — 

Zala  (a.  Borax). 

Zamboni's  pile  _ 

Zamtite  — 

Zanthopicrin  (a.  Xanthopicritc). 

Zeagonite      ......  — 

Zeasite  . 
Zedoarv  . 
Zeiodeiite 
Zea  Mais 
Zcin  , 
Zeolites  . 
Zeotin-salt 


•      .      .      .  • 


.  1067 

!  1068 
.  1069 


Ziuc  

Occurrence.  Metallurgy  • 
lYnperties  .  , 

Zinc,  Alloys  of     .      .      #  , 

Zinc,  Bromide  of  .      .      ,  , 

Zinc,  Chloride  of  . 

Compound  with  Ammonia  .  .  — 
with  Alkaline  Chlorides  1070 
with  Zinc-oxide    .      .  — 

Zinc,  Cyanide  of  (s.  Cyanides,  ii.  274). 

Ziuc,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions     ...  — 

2.  Reactions,  in  solution  .      .  .1071 
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Zinc,  Detection  Ac  (continued) — 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation .      .  1071 

4.  Atomic  weight  of  Zinc       .      .  — 

Zinc,  Fluoride  of  — 

Zinc,  Iodide  of  .  1072 

Zinc,  Nitride  cf  — 

Zinc,  Oxides  of  — 

Zinc,  Oxy chloride  of  (p.  1070). 

Zinc,  Peroxide  of  (p.  1071). 

Zinc,  Phosphides  or      .      .       .  .1074 

Zinc,  Selenides  of  — 

Zinc,  Seleniocyanate  of  (p.  220). 

Zinc,  Suboxide  of         ....  — 

Zinc,  Sulphides  of :  — 

Protosnlphide  — 

Ox  y  sulphides  ....  — 
Pentasulphide       ....  1075 

Zinc,  Tellurite  of  — 

Zincacetamide  — 

Zincamide  — 

Zincamyl  — 

Zinc-ash  — 

Zincazurite  — 

Zinc-blende  — 

Zinc-bloom  or  Zinconiee       ...  — 

Zinc-butter  — 

Zincethyl  (p.  1076) 

Zinc-fahlore    ......  — 

Zinc-flowers  — 

Zinc-glass         1  s.  Siliceous  calamine, 
Zinc-grammatitoi    i.  713). 

Zincite  — 

Zinckcnitc  (a.  Zinkenite,  p.  1079). 
Zinc-methyl  (p.  1078) 
Zinconise  (s.  Zincite). 

Zinc- pheny  lam  ide  — 

Zinc-phylfite  (s.  Hopeite,  iti.  106). 

Ziuc-radicles,  organic    .      .      .      .  — 

Zinc-amyl  — 

Zinc-ethyl  1076 

Zinc-methyl    .....  1078 

Zinc-spar  (s.  Calamine,  i.  71 3). 

Zinc-spinel  (a.  Gahnite,  i.  757). 

Zinc-vitriol  (a.  Sulphates,  p.  617). 

Zinc-vitrite  (a.  Siliceous  calamine,  i.  714). 

Zinc-white     ....  .1079 


us, 


Zingiber  (s.  Ginger,  ii.  838) 
Zinkenite 
Zippeite 
Zircon  . 
Zircon  ia  . 
Zirconic  acid 
Zirconite 
Zirconium 

Modifications:  Amorpho 
line,  and  graphitoidal 
Zirconium,  Bromide  of 
Zirconium,  Chloride  of 
Zirconium,  Detection  and  Estimation 
of 

Zirconium,  fluoride  of 

F 1  unztrconates 
Zirconium,  Nitride  of 
Zirconium,  Oxide  of 

Hydrates . 

Zircon  ntes 
Zirconium,  Oxvchlorides  of  (a. 

nium,  ChlorioV)  of,  p.  1080). 
Zirconium,  Sulphide  of 
Zircon-syenite 
Zoiodin  .  . 
Zoisite  .      .  . 
Zomidin . 
Zoochemicol 

250). 
Zoom  elan  in  . 
Zoonic  acid  . 
Zoostcaric  acid 
Zootic  acid  . 


1079 


1080 


Zirco- 


Zootine-salt  . 
Zooxanthin   .      .  . 
Zorgite  .... 
Zostera  .... 
Zumic  or  Zymic  acid 
Zurlerite  or  Zurlite 
Zwieselite      .      .  • 
Zygadite 

Zymic  acid  (s.  Zumic  acid). 
Zymic  infusoria 
Zymome       .      *  . 
Zvmoseope     .       •  . 
Zymurgy 


1084 


I0X."> 


1086 


THE  END. 
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The  Errata  here  given  for  Vois/I.,  II.,  and  III.,  apply  to  the  first  Edition: 
them  have  been  corrected  in  Reprint*.— The  asterisk  in  the  second  column 
that  the  line  is  to  be  counUdfrom  the  bottom. 
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CORRECTION 


unci  

various,  dtle  i 

conveyed  con\ 

53  ,  106 

69'  138 

alcohol  water 

exfr   •  exert 

Tocknik  Technik 

of   if 

n  to  the  mark  $  *  to  the  mark  n 

Rorhlixler  Rocbleder 

Wolff,  a  Wolff  and 

Furfnramlde.  dele  full  stop 

Ilonastro  Bonastre 

dlmetric   •  triraetric 

Cyanate  Cyanide 
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